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THE  PAiaSIANS.— BOOK  FOURTH. 
CHAPTER  I. — FROM   ISAURA   CICOQNA   TO   MADAKE   DE   OBANTMESNIL. 

It  is  many  days  since  I  wrote  to  can  comprehend  that  a  work  which^ 

you,  and    but   for  your   delightful  has  long  been  all  in  all  to  its  author, 

note  just  received,  reproaching  me  concentrating  his  thoughts,  gather- 

for  silence,  I  should  still  be  under  ing  round  it  the  hopes  and  fears  of 

the  spell  of  that  awe  which  certain  his  inmost  heart,  dies,  as  it  were,  to< 

words  of  M.  Savarin  were  well  fitted  him  when  he  has  completed  its  life 

to   produce.     Chancing  to  ask   him  for  others,  and  launched   it  into  a 

if  he  had  written  to  you  lately,  he  world  estranged  from  the  solitude  in 

said,  with  that  laugh  of  his,  good-  which  it  was  bom  and  formed.     I 

humouredly    ironical,    "No,    Made-  can  almost  conceive  that,  to  a  writer- 

moiselle,     I    am    not    one    of    the  like     you,    the    very    fame    which 

Fn'hiux  whom  Molicro  has  immor-  attendJs  the  work  thus    sent    forth 

tilised.      If  the    meeting  of  lovers  chills   your  own  love  for  it.      The 

should  be  sacred  from  the  intrusion  characters  you  created  in  a    fairy 

of  a  third  person,  however  amiable,  land,  known  but  to  yourself,  must 

more  sacred  still  should  be  the  part-  lose    something  of  their  mysterious 

in^  between  an  author  and  his  work,  charm  when  you  hear  them  discussed 

Madame  de  Grantmesnil  is  in   that  and  cavilled  at,  blamed  or  praised,  as 

moment  so  solemn  to  a  genius  earnest  if  they  were  really  the  creatures  of 

as  hers — she  is  bidding  farewell   to  streets  and  sahns. 
a  companion  with  whom,  once  dis-        I  wonder  if  hostile  criticism  pains 

missed  into  the  world,  she  can  never  or  enrages  you  as  it  seems  to  do  such 

converse  familiarly  again  ;    it  ceases  other  authors  as  I  have  known.     M.. 

to  be  her  companion  when  it  becomes  Savarin,  for  instance,  sets  down  in 

oiir"^.     ])o  not  let  us  disturb  the  last  his  tablets  as  an  enemy  to  whom  ven- 

hours  they  will  pass  together."  geance  is  due  the  smallest  scribbler 

'i'hese  words  struck  me  much.     I  who  wounds  his  self-love,  and  says- 

siip[»osc  there  is  truth  in  them.    I  frankly,  "To  mc  praise  is  food,  dis* 
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praise  is   poison.     Him   who   feeds  whatever  may  be  said  against  it  in 

me  I  pay ;  hira  who  poisons  me    1  other  respects,  the  power  of  thews 

break  on  the  wheel."      M.  Sayarin  and  sinews  must  be  conceded  to  its 

18,  indeed,  a    skilful  and  energetic  chief  representatives.      But  the  set 

administrator  to  his  own  reputation,  of  *  New  Paris '  has  very  bad  health, 

He  deals  with  it  as  if  it  were  a  king-  and  very   indifferent   spirits.     Still, 

dom — establishes    fortifications    for  in  its  way,  it  is  very  clever ;  it  can 

its  defence — enlists  soldiers  to  fight  sting  and  bite  as  keenly   as   if   it 

for  it     He  is  the  soul  and  centre  of  were  big  and  strong.      Rameau  is 

&    confederation    in    which   each  is  the  most  promising  member  of  the 

bound  to  defend  the  territory  of  the  set     He  will  be  popular  in  his  time, 

others,  and  all  those  territories  united  because  he  represents  a  good  deal  of 

constitute  the  imperial  realm  of  M.  the  mind  of  his  time — viz.,  the  mind 

Sayarin.      Don't  think  me  an    un-  and  the  time  of  *  New  Paris.'" 

gracious  satirist  in  what  I  am  thus  Bo    you   know   anything   of   this 

saying  of  our  brilliant  friend.     It  is  young  Rameau's  writings  ?    You  do 

not  I  who  here  speak ;  it  is  himself,  not  know  himself,  for  he  told  me  so. 

He  avows  his  policy  with  the  naivete  expressing  a  desire  that  was    evi- 

which  makes  the  charm  of  his  style  dently  very   sincere,   to    find   some 

as  writer.     **  It  is  the  greatest  mis-  occasion  on  which  to  render  you  his 

lake,"  he  said  to  me  yesterday,  "  to  homage.     He  said  this  the  first  time 

talk   of    the    Republic    of    Letters.  I  met  him  at  M.  Savarin's,  and  be- 

Every  author  who  wins  a  name   is  fore  he  knew  how  dear  to   mo   are 

a  sovereign  in  his  own  domain,  be  yourself  and  your  fame.     He  came 

it    large    or    small.      Woo    to    any  and  sate  by   me  after  dinner,  and 

republican  who  wants   to   dethrone  won  my  interest  at  once  by  asking 

me!"      Somehow    or    other,  when  me  if  I  had  heard   that  you  were 

M.  Savarin  thus  talks  I  feel  as  if  he  busied  on  a  new  work ;    and  then, 

were  betraying  the  cause  of  genius,  without  waiting  for  my  answer,  he 

I    cannot    bring  myself   to    regard  launched  forth  into  praises  of  you, 

literature  as  a  craft — to  me  it  is   a  which  made  a   notable   contrast   to 

-sacred  mission ;  and  in  hearing  this  the  scorn  with  which  he  spoke  of  all 

*  sovereign '  boast  of  the   tricks  by  your  contemporaries,  except  indeed 

which  he  maintains  his  state,  I  seem  M.    Savarin,   who,   however,    might 

to  listen  to  a  priest  who   treats  as  not  have  been  pleased  to  hear  his 

imposture  the  religion  he  professes  favourite  pupil  style  him  **a  great 

to    teach.       M.    Savarin's    favorite  writer   in    small    things."      I  spare 

'^Uffe  now  is  a  young  contributor  to  you   his   epigrams   on   Dumas   and 

his  journal,  named  Gustave  Rameau.  Victor  Hugo  and  my  beloved  Lamar- 

M.  Savarin    said  th^   other   day    in  tine.      Though  his  talk  was  showy, 

my  hearing,  **  I  and   my    set   were  and  dazzled  me  at  first,  I  soon  got 

J^ung     France — Gustave    Rameau  rather  tired  of  it — even    the    first 

and  his  set  are  New  Parish  time  we  met     Since   then  I  have 

**  And    what    is     the    distinction  seen  him  very  often,  not  only  at  M. 

between  the  one  and   the  other  ?"  Savarin's,  but  he  calls  here  at  least 

asked   my    American    friend,    Mrs.  every  other  day,  and  we  have  bc- 

Morley.  come  quite  good  friends.     He  gains 

"  The   set  of    '  Young   Franco,' "  on    acquaintance    so    far,  that    one 

answered   M.    Savarin,     **  had  in  it  cannot  help  feeling  how  much  he  is 

the  hearty  consciousness  of  youth  ;  to  be  pitied.     He  is  so  envious  1  and 

it    was    bold    and    vehement,  with  the  envious   must  be   so  unhappy. 

i  abundant  vitality  and  animal  spirits ;  And  then  he  is  at  once  so  near  and 
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so  far  from  all  the  things  that  he  was  previously  familiar  to  us,  so  far 
envies.      He   longs  for    riches   and  as  thought  and  sentiment  extend  f* 
luxury,  and  can  only  as  yet  earn  Nay,  the  genius  itself,  however  elo- 
a  bare   competence  by  his  labours,  quent,  never  does,  never  can,  express 
Therefore  he   hates   the    rich    and  the   whole    of  the    thought    or  the 
luxurious.      His  literary  successes,  sentiment  it  interprets ;  on  the  cdfi* 
instead  of  pleasing  him,  render  him  trary,  the  greater  the  genius  is,  the 
miserable  by  their  contrast  with  the  more  it  leaves  a  something  of  incom- 
fame  of  the  authors  whom  he  envies  plete  satisfaction  on  our  minds — ^it 
and  assails.      He    has  a   beautiful  promises  so  much  more  than  it  per- 
head,  of  which  he  is  conscious,  but  forms — it   implies    so    much    more 
it    is    joined    to    a    body     without  than  it  announces.     I  am  impressed 
strength  or  grace.     He  is  conscious  with  the  truth  of  what  I  thus  say  in 
of  this  too  :  but  it  is  cruel  to  go  on  proportion  as  I  reperuse  and  restudy 
with  this  sketch.     You  can  see   at  the  greatest  writers  that  have  come 
once  the  kind  of  person  who,  whether  within  my  narrow  range  of  reading, 
he  inspire  affection  or  dislike,  cannot  And  by  the  greatest  writers  I  mean 
fail  to  create    an    interest — painful  those  who  are  not  exclusively    rea- 
but  compassionate.  soners  (of  such  I  cannot  judge),  nor 
You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  mere  poets  (of  whom,  so  far  as  con- 
Dr.  C.  considers  my  health   so  im-  corns  the  union  of  words  with  music, 
proved,  that  I  may  next  year  enter  I  ought  to  be  able  to  judge),  but  the 
fairly  on  the  profession  for  which  I  few  who  unite  reason  and  poetry,  and 
was  intended  and  trained.      Yet  I  appeal  at  once  to  the  common-sense 
still  feel    hesitating    and    doubtful,  of   the  multitude  and  the  imagina- 
To  give  myself  wholly  up  to  the  art  tion  of  the  few.     The  highest  type 
in  which  I  am  told  I  could  excel,  of  this  union  to  me  is  Shakespeare ; 
must  alienate  me  entirely  from  the  and  I  can  comprehend  the  justice  of 
ambition   that  yearns  for  fields  in  no  criticism  on  him  which  does  not 
which,  alas !  it  may  perhaps  never  ap-  allow  this  sense  of  incomplete  satis- 
propriate  to  itself  a  rood  for  culture  faction  augmenting  in  proportion  as 
— only  wander,  lost  in  a  vague  fairy-  the  poet  soars  to  his  highest     I  ask 
land,  to  which  it  has  not  the  fairy^s  again,  In  what  consists  this  di^nc- 
birthright.     O  thou  great  Enchant-  tion  between  the  rare  genius  and  the 
ress,  to  whom  are  equally   subject  commonalty  of  minds  that  exclaim, 
the  streets  of  Paris  and  the  realm  of  "  He   expresses  what  we  feel,  but 
Faerie — thou  who  hast   sounded    to  never  the  whole  of  what  we  feel"? 
the  deeps  that  circumfluent  ocean  Is  it  the  mere  power  over  language, 
called    ^*  practical  human  life,"  and  a  large  knowledge  of  dictionaries,  a 
hast  taught  the  acutest  of  its  navi-  finer  ear  for  period  and  cadence,  a 
gators  to  consider  how  far  its  courses  more  artistic  craft    in    casing    our 
are  guided,    by  orbs    in    heaven —  thoughts    and    sentiments    in  well- 
canst  thou  solve  this  riddle  which  selected    words?    Is    it    true   what 
if  it  perplexes  me,  must  perplex  so  Buffon    says,    **  that    the    style    is 
many  ?     What  is  the  real  distinction  the  man  "  ?    Is  it  true  what  I  am  told 
between    the    rare  genius  and  the  Goethe  said,  "  Poetry  is  form "  ?    I 
oommonalty    of    human   souls   that  cannot  believe  this ;  and  if  you  WII 
feel  to  the   quick  all   the  grandest    me  it  is  true,  then  I  no  longer  pine 
and  divinest  things  which  the  rare    to  be  a  writer.     But  if    it  be  not 
genius  places  before   them,   sighing    true,  explain  to  me  how   it  is   that 
within      themselves  —  "  This     rare    the  greatest  genius  is  popular    In 
genias  does  but  express  that  which    proportion  as  it  makes  itself  akin  tc 
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us  by  uttering  in  better  words  than  an  Englishman  well.  Even  I,  who 
we  employ  that  which  was  already  so  loved  and  revered  Mr.  Selby — I, 
within  us,  brings  to  light  what  in  whose  childhood  was  admitted  into 
our  souls  was  latent,  and  does  but  his  companionship  by  that  love 
correct,  beautify,  and  publish  the  which  places  ignorance  and  know- 
correspondence  which  an  ordinary  ledge,  infancy  and  age,  upon  ground 
reader  carries  on  privately  every  day,  so  equal  that  heart  touches  heart — 
between  himself  and  his  mind  or  cannot  say  that  I  understood  the 
bis  heart  If  this  superiority  in  English  character  to  anything  like 
the  genius  be  but  style  and  form,  I  the  extent  to  which  I  fancy  I  imder- 
abandon  my  dream  'of  being  some-  stand  the  Italian  and  the  French. 
thing  else  than  a  singer  of  words  Between  us  of  the  Continent  and 
by  another  to  the  music  of  another,  them  of  the  island  the  British 
But  then,  what  then  ?  My  know-  Channel  always  flows.  There  is  an 
ledge  of  books  and  art  is  wonder-  Englishman  here  to  whom  I  have 
fully  small.  What  little  I  do  know  been  introduced,  whom  I  have  mot, 
I  gather  from  very  few  books,  and  though  but  seldom,  in  that  society 
from  what  I  hear  said  by  the  few  which  bounds  the  Paris  world  to 
worth  listening  to  whom  I  happen  me.  Pray,  pray  tell  mo,  did  you 
to  meet ;  and  out  of  these,  in  soli-  ever  know,  ever  meet  him  ?  His 
tude  and  reverie,  not  by  conscious  name  is  Graham  Vane.  He  is  the 
effort,  I  arrive  at  some  results  which  only  son,  I  am  told,  of  a  man  who 
appear  to  my  inexperience  original,  was  a  celebriU  in  England  as  an 
Perhaps,  indeed,  they  have  the  orator  and.  statesman,  and  on  both 
same  kind  of  originality  as  the  sides  he  belongs  to  the  havU  arix- 
musical  compositions  of  amateurs  iocratie.  He  himself  has  that  inctc- 
who  effect  a  cantata  or  a  quar-  scribablo  air  and  mien  to  which  we 
tette  made  up  of  borrowed  details  apply  the  epithet  ^distinguished.' 
from  great  masters,  and  constituting  In  the  most  crowded  salon  the  eye 
a  whole  so  original  that  no  real  would  fix  on  him,  and  involuntarily 
master  would  deign  to  own  it  Oh  follow  his  movements.  Yet  his 
if  I  could  get  you  to  understand  manners  are  frank  and  Kimplc, 
how  unsettled,  how  strugglitig  my  wholly  without  the  stifihess  or  re- 
whole  nature  at  this  moment  is  !  serve  which  are  said  to  character {;e 
I  wonder  what  is  the  sensation  of  the  English.  There  is  an  inborn 
the  chrysalis  which  has  been  a  silk-  dignity  in  his  bearing  which  con- 
worm,  when  it  first  feels  the  new  sists  in  the  absence  of  all  dignity 
wings  stiiTing  within  its  shell —  assumed.  But  what  strikes  me 
wings,  alas  !  that  are  but  those  of  most  in  this  Englishman  is  an 
the  humblest  and  shortest-lived  sort  expression  of  countenance  which 
of  moth,  scarcely  bom  into  daylight  the  English  depict  by  the  word 
before  it  dies.  Could  it  reason,  it  *open' — that  expression  which  in- 
might  regret  its  earlier  life,  and  say,  spires  you  with  a  belief  in  the  ex- 
**  Better  be  the  silk-worm  than  the  istence  of  sincerity.  Mrs.  Morley 
moth."  said  of  him,  in   that  poetic  extrav- 

Fron.  tke  Same  to  tke  San..  ^tricanl    s^S    iL  tgsh- 

Have  you  known  well   any   Eng-  "That  man's  forehead  would  light 

lish  people  in    the   course   of   vour  up   the  l^fammoth  Cave."     Do  you 

life  ?    I  say  well,  for  you  must  have  not  know,  Eulalie,  what  it  is  to  us 

had  acquaintance  with  many.      But  cultivators    of    art — art    biding    the 

it  seems  to  me  so  difficult  to  know  expression  of  truth  through  fiction 
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— to  come  into  the  atmosphere  of  music — not  even  to  care  for  it,  ex- 
one  of  those  souls  in  whicn  Truth  cept  rarely — and  yet  he  spoke  of  its 
stands  out  bold  and  beautiful  in  influence  over  others  with  an  en- 
itself,  and  needs  no  idealisation  thusiasm  that  half  charmed  me  once 
through  fiction  ?  Oh,  how  near  we  more  back  to  my  destined  calling 
should  be  to  heaven  could  we  live  — nay,  might  have  charmed  me 
daily,  hourly,  in  the  presence  of  wholly,  but  that  he  seemed  to  think 
one  the  honesty  of  whose  word  we  that  I — that  any  public  singer — 
could  never  doubt,  the  authority  of  must  be  a  creature  apart  from  the 
whose  word  we  could  never  disobey  I  world — the  world  in  which  such 
Mr.  Vane  professes  not  to  understand  men  live.     Perhaps  that  is  true. 


CHAPTER    IL 

It  was  one  of  those  lovely  noons  a  wall  and  thick  belts  of  evergreens  ; 
towards  the  end  of  May  in  which  a  it  stretched  behind  the  house  some- 
rural  suburb  has  the  mellow  charm  what  far  for  the  garden  of  a  subur- 
of  summer  to  him  who  escapes  awhile  ban  villa.  He  paused  when  he  had 
from  the  streets  of  a  crowded  capi-  passed  the  gateway,  for  he  heard  in 
tal.  The  Londoner  knows  its  charm  the  distance  the  voice  of  one  sing- 
when  he  feels  his. tread  on  the  ing — singing  low,  singing  plaintive- 
softening  swards  of  the  Vale  of  ly.  He  knew  it  was  the  voice  of 
Health,  or,  pausing  at  Richmond  Isaura ;  he  passed  on,  leaving  the 
under  the  budding  willow,  gazes  on  house  behind  him,  and  tracking  the 
the  river  glittering  in  the  warmer  voice  till  he  reached  the  singer, 
sunlight,  and  hears  from  the  villa-  Isaura  was  seated  within  an  ar- 
garden»  behind  him  the  brief  trill  bour  towards  the  further  end  of 
of  the  blackbird.  But  the  suburbs  the  garden — an  arbour  which,  a 
round  Paris  are,  I  think,  a  yet  more  little  later  in  the  year,  must  indeed 
pleasing  relief  from  the  metropolis ;  be  delicate  and  dainty  with  lush 
they  are  more  easily  reached,  and  I  exuberance  of  jessamine  and  wood- 
know  not  why,  but  they  seem  more  bine ;  now  into  its  iron  trellis- work 
rural,  perhaps  because  the  contrast  leaflet  and  flowers  were  insinuating 
of  their  repose  with  the  stir  left  be-  their  gentle  way.  Just  at  the  en- 
hind — of  their  redundance  of  ,  leaf  trance  one  white  rose — a  winter  rose 
and  blossom,  compared  with  the  that  had  mysteriously  survived  \i% 
prim  efflorescence  of  trees  in  the  relations — opened  its  pale  hues 
Boulevards  and  Tuileries — is  more  frankly  to  the  noonday  sun.  Graham 
striking.  However  that  may  be,  approached  slowly,  noiselessly,  and 
when  Graham  reached  the  pretty  the  last  note  of  the  song  had  ceased 
suburb  in  which  Isaura  dwelt,  it  when  he  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
seemed  to  him  as  if  all  the  wheels  of  arbour.  Isaura  did  not  perceive 
the  loud  busy  life  were  suddenly  him  at  first,  for  her  face  was  bent 
smitten  stilL  The  hour  was  yet  downward  musingly,  as  was  often 
early ;  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  her  wont  after  singing,  especially 
find  Isaura  at  home.  The  garden-  when  alone.  But  she  felt  that  the 
gate  stood  unfastened  and  ajar ;  he  place  was  darkened,  that  something 
pushed  it  aside  and  entered.  1  think  stood  between  her  and  the  sunshine. 
I  have  before  said  that  the  garden  She  raised  her  face,  and  a  quick 
of  the  villa  was  shut  out  from  the  flush  mantled  over  it  as  she  uttered 
rosul,  and  the  gaze  of  neighbours,  by  his  name,  not  loudly,  not  as  in  sur- 
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but  inwardly,  and  whispering-  of  a  mortal   girl    reflected    on   the 

in  a  sort  of  fear.  waters  from  the  rock  behind  him, 

ardon  me,  Mademoiselle,''  said  on  which  she  had  been  seated,  and 

im,    entering ;    "  but   1  heard  on  which  she  had  her  home.     The 

iroice  as  I  came  into  the  gar-  original  air  is  arch  and  lively ;  just 

nd  it  drew  me   onward  invo-  listen  to  it."     And  Isaura  warbled 

•ily.     What  a  lovely  air!    and  one  of  those 'artless  and  somewhat 

simple  sweetness  in   such  of  meagre  tunes  to  which  light-stringed 

ords  as  reached  me !     I  am  so  instruments  are  the  fitting   accom- 

mt  of  music  that  you  must  not  paniment. 

at  me  if  1  ask  whose  is  the  ^^That,''  said  Graham,  ^^is  a  dif- 

and  whose  are  the  words  ?  ferent  music  indeed  from  the  other, 

tbly  both  are  so  well  known  as  which   is   deep   and    plaintive,   and 

ivict  me  of  a  barbarous  ignor-  goes  to  the  heart." 

'  "But  do    yoii   not  see  how  the 

h  no,"  said  Isaura,  with  a  still  words  have  been  altered  ?    In   the 

tened    colour,  and    in  accents  song  you  first  heard  me  singing,  the 

rrassed  and  hesitating.     "  Both  fisherman  goes  again   to   the  spot, 

ords  and  music  are  by  an  un-  again  and  again  sees  the  face  in  the 

n  and  very  humble  composer,  water,  again  and  again  seeks  to  cap- 

ot,  indeed,  quite  original ;  they  ture  the  Nereid,  and  never  knows 

not  even  that  merit — at  least  to  the  last  that  the  face  was  that  of 

were  suggested  by  a  popular  the  mortal  on  the  rock  close  behind 

in  the  Neapolitan  dialect  which  him,  and  which  he  passed  by  with- 

d  to  be  very  old."  out  notice  every  day.     Deluded  by 

don't  know  if   I  caught  the  an  ideal  image,  the  real  one  escapes 

meaning  of  the  words,  for  they  from  his  eye." 

sd    to    me    to    convey  a  more  "  Is  the  verse  that  is  recast  meant 

e  and  refined  sentiment  than  is  to  symbolise  a  moral  in  love  ?" 

ion    in  the  popular   songs    of  **  In  love  ?  nay,  I  know  not ;  but 

lem  Italy."  in  life,  yes — ^at  least  the  life  of  the 

^he  sentiment  in  the  original  Is  artist" 

;ed  in  the  paraphrase,  and  not,  *'  The  paraphrase  of  the  original 
r,  improved  by  the  change."  is  yours,  Signorina — words  and 
Vill  you  explain  to  me  the  music  both.  Am  I  not  right  ?  Your 
ment  in  both,  and  let  me  judge  silence  answers,  *  Yes.'  Will  you 
1 1  prefer  ?"  pardon  me  if  I  say  that,  though 
n  the  Neapolitan  song  a  young  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  new 
rman,  who  has  moored  his  boat  beauty  you  have  given  to  the  old 
r  a  rock  on  the  shore,  sees  a  song,  I  think  that  the  moral  of  the 
tif  ul  face  below  the  surface  of  old  was  the  sounder  one,  the  truer 
raters  ;  he  imagines  it  to  be  that  to  human  life.  We  do  not  go  on  to 
Nereid,  and  casts  in  his  net  to  the  last  duped  by  an  illusion.  If 
I  this  supposed  nymph  of  the  enamoured  by  the  shadow  on  the 
I.  He  only  disturbs  the  water,  waters,  still  we  do  look  around  us 
the  image,  and  brings  up  a  few  and  discover  the  image  it  reflects." 
ion  fishes.  He  returns  home  Isaura  shook  her  head  gently,  but 
pointed,  and  very  much  enam-  made  no  answer.  On  the  table  be- 
1  of  the  supposed  Nereid.  The  fore  her  there  were  a  few  myrtle- 
day  he  ^oes  again  to  the  same  sprigs  and  one  or  two  buds  from  the 
,  and  discovers  that  the  face  last  winter  rose,  which  she  had  been 
\i  had  60  charmed  him  was  that  arranging  into  a    simple    nosegay  ; 
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she  took  up  these,  and  abstractedly  in  England  ;  writers  who  have  noTer 

began  to  pluck  and  scatter  the  rose-  read  anything  worth  studying,  and 

leaves.  are,  of  course,  presumptuous  in  pro- 

*^  Despise  the  coming  May  flowers  portion  to  their  ignorance.    T  should 

if  you  will,    they  will  soon  be  so  not  have  thought  an  artist  like  your- 

plentiful,"  said   Graham ;  *^  but    do  self  could  have  recognised  an  artist 

not  cast    away  the    few  blossoms  in  a  M.  Rameau  who  despises  Taaso 

which  winter  has  so  kindly  spared,  without  knowing  Italian.'* 

and  which   even   summer  will   not  Graham   spoke  bitterly;   he  waa 

give  again  ;"    and  placing  his  hand  once  more  jealous, 

on  the  winter  buds,  it  touched  hers  **  Are  you  not  an  artist  yourself  f 

— lightly,  indeed,   but  she  felt  the  Are  you  not  a  writer  ?    M.  Savaria 

touch,  shrank  from  it,  coloured,  and  told  me  you  were  a  distinguished 

rose  from  her  seat  man  of  letters." 

"  The  sun  has  left  this  side  of  the  ^^  M.  Savarin  flatters  me  too  much, 

^rden,  the  east  wind  is  rising,  and  I  am  not  an  artist,  and   I  have  a 

you  must  find  it  chilly  here,''  she  great  dislike  to  that  word  as  it  is 

said,  in  an  altered  tone ;  **  will  you  now  hackneyed    and  vulgarised    in 

not  come  into  the  house  ?"  England    and   in  France.     A    oook 

^^It  is   not   the   air   that  I  feel  calls    himself    an    artist;    a  tailor 

chilly,"  said  Graham,  with  a  half-  does  the  same ;  a  man  writes  a  gaady 

smile;  '*  I  almost  fear  that  my  pro-  melodrame,  a  spasmodic  song,  a  sen- 

saic    admonitions    have   displeased  sational  novel,  and  straightway  ha 

you."  calls  himself  an  artist,  and  indulges 

'*Tbey  were    not    prosaic;    and  in  a  pedantic  jargon  about 'essence' 

they  were  kind  and  very  wise ; "  she  and  *  form,'  assuring  us  that  a  poet 

added,  with   her    exquisite  laugh —  we  can  understand  wants  essence, 

laugh    so    wonderfully    sweet    and  and  a  poet  we  can  scan  wants  form, 

musical     She   now  had  gained  the  Thank  heaven  I  am  not  vain  enough 

entrance    of  the   arbour ;     Graham  to  call  myself  artist    I  havef  written 

joined  her,  and  they  walked  towards  some  very  dry  lucubrations  in  peri- 

the  house.     He  asked  her  if  she  had  odicals,  chiefly  political,  or  critical 

seen  much    of    the  Savarins    since  upon  other  subjects  than  art.     But 

they  had  met  why,  d  propa  of   M.  Rameau,  did 

*'Once    or    twice  we    have  been  you  ask  me  that  question  respect- 
there  of  an  evening."  ing  myself  ?" 

**'  And  encountered,  no  doubt,  the  *'  Because  much  in  your  converaa- 

illustrious  young  minstrel  who  dos-  tion,"  answered  Isaura,  in  rather  a 

pises  Tasso  and  Corneille  ?"  mournful  tone,  **  made  me  suppose 

*'  M.   Rameau  f    Oh  yes ;    he    is  you  had  more  sympathies  with  art 

constantly  at  the  Savarin' s.     Do  not  and  its  cultivators  than  you  cared 

be  severe  on  him.     He  is  unhappy  to  avow.     And    if    you    had    such 

— he    is    struggling — ^he  is  soured,  sympathies,  you  would  comprehend 

An    artist    has  thorns  in  his  path  what  a  relief  it  is  to  a  poor  aspirant 

which  lookers-on  do  not  heed."  to  art  like  myself  to  come  into  com- 

**  All  people  have  thorns  in  their  munication  with   those  who  devote 

path,  and   I  have  no  great  respect  themselves  to  any  art  distinct  from 

for    those  who  want  lookers-on    to  the  common  pursuits  of  the  world ; 

heed    them    whenever     they     are  what  a  relief  it  is  to  escape  from  the 

scratched.    But  M.  Rameau  seems  ordinary  talk  of  society.     There  is 

to  me  one  of  those  writers  very  com-  a  sort  of    instinctive    freemasonry 

mon  nowadays,  in  Franco  and  even  among  us,   including    masters   and 
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disciples,  and  one  art  has  a  fellow-  you  are  a  creature  so  utterly  new  to 

ship  with  other  arts ;    mine  is  but  me,   so  wholly  unlike  any  woman  I 

song  and  music,  yet  I  feel  attracted  have  ever  before   encountered  and 

towards    a    sculptor,    a    painter,   a  admired,  and  to  me  seem  endowed 

romance-writer,  a  poet,  as  much  as  with  such  wealth  of  mind  and  soul, 

towards  a  singer,  a  musician.     Do  exposed  to  such  hazard,  that — that 

you  understand  why  I  cannot  con-    "   again    he    paused,    and    his 

temn   M.    Rameau  as   you    do?    I  voice   trembled  as  he   concluded — 

differ  from  his  tastes  in  literature ;  "  that  it  would  be  a  deep  sorrow  to 

I  do  not  much  admire  such  of  his  me  if,  perhaps  years  hence,  I  should 

writings   as   I  have  read ;   I  grant  have  to  say  *  Alas  I  by  what  mistake 

that    he     overestimates    his     own  has  that  wealth  been  wasted !'  " 

genius,    whatever    that    be, — yet   I  "While  they  had  thus  conversed, 

like  to  converse  with  him  :  he  is  a  mechanically  they  had  turned  away 

struggler  upward,  though  with  weak  from    the    house,   and  were    again 

wings,  or  with  erring  footsteps,  like  standing  before  the  arbour, 

myself.*'  Graham,  absorbed  in  the  passion 

*^ Mademoiselle,**     said     Graham,  of  his  adjuration,  had  not  till  now 

earnestly,    "I  cannot    say  how    I  looked  into  the  face  of    the  com- 

thank  you  for    this    candour.     Do  panion    by    his    side.     Now,   when 

not  condemn  mo  for  abusing  it —  he  had    concluded,    and    heard  no 

if ^'*  he  paused.  reply,  he  bent  down  and  saw  that 

**  If  what  f  **  Isaura  was  weeping  silently. 

"  If  I,  so  much  older  than  your-  His  heart  smote  him. 

self — I  do  not  say  only  in  years,  "Forgive     me,"     he     exclaimed, 

but   in   the    experience   of    life — I,  drawing    her   hand    into    his;    *'I 

whose  lot  is  cast  among  those  busy  have    had    no    right    to  talk  thus ; 

and   'positive*  pursuits,  which  ne-  but  it  was  not  from  want  of  re- 

cossarily  quicken    that    unromantic    spect ;  it  was — it  was ** 

faculty  called    common-sense — if,  I  The    hand    which    was    yielded 

say,  the  deep  interest  with  which  to  his  pressed   it    gently,    timidly, 

you    must    inspire    all   whom    you  chastely. 

admit  into  an  acquaintance,  even  as  " Forgive  1"  murmured  Isaura; 
unfamiliar  as  that  now  between  us,  *'  do  you  think  that  I,  an  orphan, 
makes  me  utter  one  caution,  such  have  never  longed  for  a  friend  who 
Vi^  might  be  uttered  by  a  friend  or  would  speak  to  me  thus  ?*'  And  so 
brother.  Beware  of  those  artistic  saying,  she  lifted  her  eyes,  stream- 
sympathies  which  you  so  touchingly  ing  still,  to  his  bended  countenance 
confess;  beware  how,  in  the  great  — eyes,  despite  their  tears,  so  clear 
events  of  life,  you  allow  fancy  to  in  their  innocent  limpid  beauty,  so 
misguide  your  reason.  In  choosing  ingenuous,  so  frank,  so  virgin-like, 
friends  on  whom  to  rely,  separate  so  unlike  the  eyes  of  *any  other 
the  artist  from  the  human  being,  woman  he  had  encountered  and 
Judge  of  the  human  being  for  what  admired.* 

it  is  in  itself.  Do  not  worship  the  '^  Alas  I**  he  said,  in  quick  and 
face  on  the  waters,  blind  to  the  hurried  accents,  "  you  may  remem- 
image  on  the  rock.  In  one  word,  ber,  when  we  have  before  con- 
never  see  in  an  artist  like  a  M.  versed,  how  I,  though  so  uncultured 
Rameau  the  human  being  to  whom  in  your  art,  still  recognised  its 
you  could  intrust  the  destinies  of  beautiful  influence  upon  human 
your  life.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me ;  breasts ;  how  I  sought  to  combat 
we  may  meet  little  hereafter,   but  your  own  depreciation  of  its  rank 
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among    the    elevating    agencies    of  Isaura  heard  and  saw  also,  started 

humanity ;  how,  too,  I  said  that  no  in  a  sort  of  alarmed  confusion,  and 

man  could   venture  to  ask  you   to  then  instinctively  retreated  towards 

renounce   the   hoards,   the    lamps —  the  arbour. 

resign  the  fame  of  actress,  of  singer.  Graham  hurried  on  to  meet  the 
Well,  now  that  you  accord  to  me  Signora  and  the  visitors,  giving  time 
the  title  of  friend,  now  that  you  so  to  Isaura  to  compose  herself  by  ar- 
touchingly  remind  me  that  you  are  resting  them  in  the  pathway  with 
an  orphan  —  thinking  of  all  the  conventional  salutations, 
perils  the  young  and  the  beautiful  A  few  minutes  later  Isaura  joined 
of  your  sex  must '  encounter  when  them,  and  there  was  talk  to  which 
they  abandon  private  life  for  public  Graham  scarcely  listened,  though  he 
— I  think  that  a  true  friend  might  shared  in  it,  by  abstracted  mono- 
put  the  question,  *Can  you  resign  syllables.  He  declined  going  into 
the  fame  of  actress,  of  singer  ?* ''  the   house,  and  took  leave  at  the 

**I  will  answer  you  frankly,  gate.  In  parting  his  eyes  fixed 
The  profession  which  once  seemed  themselves  on  Isaura.  Gustavo  Ra- 
te me  so  alluring  began  to  lose  its  mean  was  by  her  side.  That  nose- 
charms  in  my  eyes  some  months  gay  which  had  been  left  in  the 
ago.  It  was  your  words,  very  arbour  was  in  her  hand  ;  and  though 
eloquently  expressed,  on  the  en-  she  was  bending  over  it,  she  did 
nobling  effects  of  music  and  song  not  now  pluck  and  scatter  the  rose- 
upon  a  popular  audience,  that  coun-  leaves.  Graham  at  that  moment 
teractcd  the  growing  distaste  to  felt  no  jealousy  of  the  fair-faced 
rendering  up  my  whole  life  to  the  young  poet  beside  her. 
Tocation  of  the  stage.  But  now  I  As  he  walked  slowly  back,  he 
think  I  should  feel  grateful  to  the  muttered  to  himself,  ^^  But  am  I  yet 
friend  whose  advice  interpreted  the  in  the  position  to  hold  myself 
voice  of  my  own  heart,  and  bade  wholly  free  ?  Am  I,  am  I  ?  Were 
me  relinquish  the  career  of  actress.''  the  sole  choice  before  me  that  bc- 

Graham's  face  grew  radiant  But  tween  her  and  ambition  and  wealth, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  re-  how  soon  it  would  be  made !  Am- 
ply was  arrested ;  voices  and  foot-  bition  has  no  prize  equal  to  the  heart 
steps  were  heard  behind.  He  of  such  a  woman ;  wealth  no  sources 
turned  round  and  saw  the  Venosta,  of  joy  equal  to  the  treasures  of  her 
the  Savarins,  and  Gustave  Rameau.  love." 


CHAPTER   UL — FROM   ISAURA    CICOGNA   TO   MADAME   DE   GRANTMESNIL. 

The  day  after  I  posted  my  last,  cars,  and    his  image  rests    in    my 

Mr.  Vane  called  on   us.     I  was  in  thoughts.     It  is  strange  altogether; 

our  little  garden  at  the  time.     Our  for  though  he  is  young,  he  speaks 

conversation    was    brief,   and    soon  to  me  as  if  he  were  so  much  older 

interrupted    by   visitors — the  Sava-  than  I — so  kindly,  so  tenderly,  yet 

rins   and   M.   Rameau.      I  long  for  as  if  I  were  a  child,  and  much  as 

your    answer.      I    wonder    how  he  the  dear  Maestro  might  do,  if   he 

impressed  you,   if    you    have    met  thought  I  needed  caution  or  counsel, 

him ;  how  he  would  impress,  if  you  Do  not  fancy,  Eulalie,  that  there  is 

met  him  now.    To  me  he  is  so  differ-  any  danger  of  my  deceiving  myself 

ent  from  all  others ;  and  I  scarcely  as  to  the  nature  of  such  interest  as 

know  why  his  words  ring  in    my  he  may  take  in  me.    Oh  no !    There 
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is  a  gulf  between  us  there  which  he  undetected    in    the    atmonphcre    of 

does  not  lose  sight  of,  and  which  we  workday  life  has  never  yet    trarel- 

could    not   pass.      How,    indeed,    I  led ;  to  whom  the  philosopher,  the 

could   interest  him  at  all  I  cannot  preacher,  the  poet  appeal  in  vain — 

guess.     A  rich,  high-born   English-  nay,  to    whom    the    conceptions  of 

man,  intent  on  political  life ;   prac-  the  grandest  master  of  instrumental 

tical,  prosaic — no,  not  prosaic ;  but  music     are     incomprehensible  ;     to 

still  with  the  kind  of  sense  which  whom  Beethoven  unlocks  no  portal 

does  not '  admit    into    its  range  of  in  heaven  ;  to  whom  Rossini  has  no 

vision  that  world  of  dreams  which  mysteries  on  earth  unsolved  by  the 

is  familiar  as  their  daily  home  to  critics  of   the  pit, — suddenly  hears 

Romance  and  to  Art     It  has  always  the    human    voice    of    the    human 

seemed  to  me   that  for  love,    love  singer,  and    at    the    sound  of   that 

such  as  I  conceive  it,  there  must  be  voice  the  walls  which  enclosed  him 

a  deep  and  constant  sympathy  be-  falL     The  something  far  from  and 

tween  two  persons — not,  indeed,  in  beyond  the  routine  of  his  common- 

the    usual    and    ordinary  trifles    of  place  existence   becomes  known  to 

taste  and  sentiment,  but  in  those  him.     He  of  himself,  poor  man,  can 

essentials  which  form  the  root  of  make  nothing  of  it     He  cannot  put 

character,  and  branch  out  in  all  the  it  down  on  *  paper,  and  say  the  next 

leaves  and  blooms  that  expand  to  morning,   *I   am  an  inch  nearer  to 

the  sunshine  and  shrink  from   the  heaven  than  I  was  last  night ;''  but 

cold,  —  that    the    worldling    should  the  feeling  that  he  ia  an  inch  nearer 

wed    the  worldling,   the  artist    the  to  heaven  abides  with  him.     Uncon- 

artist      Can    the    realist    and    the  sciously  he    is    gentler,   he  is  less 

idealist   blend    together,    and    hold  earthly,  and,  in  being  nearer  to  hea- 

together     till     death     and     beyond  ven,  he  is  stronger  for  earth.     You 

death  ?    If   not,  can  there  be  true  singers  do  not  seem  to  me  to  under- 

love  between  them  ?    By  true  love,  stand  that  you  have — to  use  your 

I  mean  the  love  which    interpene-  own  word,  so  much  in  vogue  that  it 

trates  the  soul,  and  once  given,  can  has    become    abused  and  trite  —  a 

never  die.     Oh,  Eulalie — ^answer  me  mission/    When  you  talk  of  mis- 

— answer !  sions,  from  whom  comes  the  mission  ? 

P.S. — I  have  now  fully  made  up  Not  from  men.     If  there  be  a  mis- 

my  mind  to  renounce  all  thought  of  sion  from  man  to  men,  it  must  be 

the  stage.  appointed  from  on  high. 

From  Madame  de   OrantmemU   to  ,  Tl^'"^/^  *""  *^!'l  ?^  '?  ^''"^ 

haura  Cicoana  faithful  to  your  art,  be  true  to  your- 

uaura  oicogna,  ^^j^     j^  ^^^  ^^^  divided  between 

Mv     DEAR     Child,  —  How    your  that  art  and  the  art  of  the  writer, 

mind  has  grown  since  you  left  me,  and  acknowledge  the  first  to  be  too 

the  sanguine  and  aspiring  votary  of  exacting  to  admit  a  rival,  keep   to 

an  art  which,  of  all  arts,  brings  the  that  in  which  you  are  sure  to  excel 

most  immediate  reward  to  a  success-  Alas,  my  fair  child  I  do  not  imagine 

ful  cultivator,   and  is  in   itself   so  that  we  writers  feel  a  happiness  in 

divine  in  its  immediate  effects  upon  our  pursuits  and  aims  more  complete 

human  souls !     Who  shall  say  what  than  that  which  you  can  commancL 

may  be  the  after-results  of  those  ef-  If  we  care  for  fame  (and,  to  be  frank, 

fects  which  the  waiters  on  posterity  we  all  do),  that  fame  does  not  come 

presume  to  despise  because  they  are  before  us  face  to  face— a  real,  visible, 

immediate  ?    A  dull  man,  to  whose  palpable    form,   as   it   does  to   the 

mind  a  ray  of  that  vague  starlight  singer,  to  the  actress.     I  grant  that 
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it  may  bo  more  enduring,  but  an  alike.  How  truly  you  describe  the 
endurance  on  the  length  of  which  ,  sense  of  dissatisfaction  which  every 
we  dare  not  reckon.  A  writer  writer  of  superior  genius  communi- 
cannot  be  sure  of  immortality  till  cates  to  his  admirers !  how  truly  do 
his  language  itself  be  dead ;  and  you  feel  that  the  greater  is  the  dis- 
then  he  has  but  a  share  in  an  un-  satisfaction  in  proportion  to  the 
certain  lottery.  Nothing  but  frag-  writer^s  genius,  and  the  admirer's 
ments  remains  of  the  Phrynichus,  conception  of  it!  But  that  is  the 
who  rivalled  ^schylus;  of  the  mystery  which  makes — let  me  bor« 
Agathon,  who  perhaps  excelled  £u*  row  a  German  phrase — the  cloud- 
ripides;  of  the  Alcaeus,  in  whom  land  between  the  finite  and  the 
Horace  acknowledged  a  master  and  infinite.  The  greatest  philosopher, 
a  model ;  their  renown  is  not  in  intent  on  the  secrets  of  Nature,  feels 
their  works,  it  is  but  in  their  that  dissatisfaction  in  Nature  her- 
names.  And,  after  all,  the  names  self.  The  finite  cannot  reduce  into 
oi  singers  and  actors  last  per-  logic  and  criticism  the  infinite, 
haps  as  long.  Greece  retains  the  Let  us  dismiss  these  matters, 
name  of  Polus,  Rome  of  Roscius,  which  perplex  the  reason,  and  ap- 
England  of  Garrick,  France  of  proach  that  which  touches  the  heart 
Talma,  Italy  of  Pasta,  more  lastingly  — which  in  vour  case,  my  child, 
than  posterity  is  likely  to  retain  touches  the  heart  of  woman.  You 
mine.  You  address  to  me  a  ques-  speak  of  love,  and  deem  that  the 
tion,  which  I  have  often  put  to  my-  love  which  lasts — the  household,  the 
self — '*  What  is  the  distinction  be-  conjugal  love — should  be  based  upon 
tween  the  writer  and  the  reader,  such  sympathies  of  pursuit  that  the 
when  the  reader  says,  ^  These  are  artist  should  wed  with  the  artist 
my  thoughts,  these  are  my  feelings ;  This  is  one  of  the  questions  you 
the  writer  has  stolen  them,  and  do  well  to  address  to  me;  for 
clothed  them  in  his  own  words '  ?  "  whether  from  my  own  experience. 
And  the  more  the  reader  says  this,  or  from  that  which  I  have  gained 
the  more  wide  is  the  audience,  the  from  observation  extended  over  a 
more  genuine  the  renown,  and,  wide  range  of  life,  and  quickened 
paradox  though  it  seems,  the  more  and  intensified  hy  the  class  of  writ- 
consummate  the  originality,  of  the  ing  that  I  cultivate,  and  which 
writer.  But  no,  it  is  not  the  mere  necessitates  a  calm  study  of  the 
gift  of  expression,  it  is  not  the  mere  passions,  I  am  an  authority  on  such 
craft  of  the  pen,  it  is  not  the  mere  subjects,  better  than  most  women 
taste  in  arrangement  of  word  and  can  be.  And  alas,  my  child !  I 
cadence,  which  thus  enables  the  come  to  this  result :  there  is  no  pre- 
one  to  interpret  the  mind,  the  heart,  scribing  to  men  or  to  women  whom 
the  soul  of  the  many.  It  is  a  power  to  select,  whom  to  refuse.  I  cannot 
breathed  into  him  as  he  lay  in  his  refute  the  axiom  of  the  ancient  poet, 
cradle,  and  a  power  that  gathered  '^In  love  there  is  no  wherefore.*' 
around  itself,  as  he  grew  up,  all  the  But  there  is  a  time — ^it  is  often  but 
influences  he  acquired,  whether  from  a  moment  of  time — ^in  which  love  is 
observation  of  external  nature,  or  not  yet  a  master,  in  which  we  can 
from  study  of  men  and  books,  or  say,  "  I  noiU  love— I  will  not  love." 
from  that  experience  of  daily  life  Now,  if  I  could  find  you  in  such 
which  varies  with  every  human  a  moment  I  would  say  to  you, 
being.  No  education  could  make  *^  Artist,  do  not  love — do  not  marry 
two  intellects  exactly  alike,  as  no  — an  artist"  Two  artistic  natures 
culture  can  make  two  leaves  exactly  rarely  combine.     The  artistic  nature 
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i8  wonderfully  exacting.  I  fear  it  Well,  my  child,  let  us  frankly 
is  supremely  egotistical — so  jealously  grant  that  this  foreigner  has  gained 
sensitive  that  it  writhes  at  the  touch  some  hold  on  your  thoughts,  on  your 
of  a  rival.  Racine  was  the  happiest  fancy,  perhaps  also  on  your  heart, 
of  husbands ;  his  wife  adored  his  Do  not  fear  that  he  will  love  you 
genius,  but  could  not  understand  his  less  enduringly,  or  that  you  will  be- 
plays.  Would  Racine  have  been  come  alienated  from  him,  because  he 
happy  if  he  had  married  a  Comeille  is  not  an  artist.  If  he  be  a  strong 
in  petticoats  ?  I  who  speak  have  nature,  and  with  some  great  pur- 
loved  an  artist,  certainly  equal  to  pose  in  life,  your  ambition  will  fuse 
myself.  I  am  sure  that  he  loved  me.  itself  in  his ;  and  knowing  you  as  I 
That  sympathy  in  pursuits  of  which  do,  I  believe  you  would  make  an 
you  speak  drew  us  together,  and  be-  excellent  wife  to  an  Englishman 
came  very  soon  the  cause  of  anti-  whom  you  honoured  as  well  as 
pa  thy.  To  both  of  us  the  endeavour  loved  ;  and  sorry  though  I  should 
to  coalesce  was  misery.  be  that  you  relinquished  the  sing- 

I  donH  know  your  M.   Rameau.  er's  fame,   I  should  be  consoled  in 

Savarin   has   sent  me  some  of  his  thinking  you  safe  in  the  woman^s 

writings ;  from  these  I   judge  that  best  sphere — a  contented  homo,  safe 

his  only  chance  of  happiness  would  from  calumny,  safe  from  gossip.     I 

be  to  marry  a  commonplace  woman,  never  had   that   home  ;    and    there 

with  separation    de  Mens.     He    is,  has    been   no  part  in  my  author's 

believe  me,  but  one  of   the  many  life    in    which    I    would    not   have 

with  whom  New  Paris  abounds,  who,  given  all  the  celebrity  it  won  for 

because  they  have  the  infirmities  of  the  obscure    commonplace  of   such 

genius,  imagine  they  have  its  strength,  woman  lot     Could  I  move  human 

I  come  next  to  the  Englishman,  beings  as  pawns  on  %  chess-board, 

I  see  how  serious  is  your  question-  I  should  indeed  say  that  the  most 

ing  about  him.     You  not  only  re-  suitable  and  congenial  mate  for  you, 

gard  him  as  a  being  distinct  from  for    a    woman    of    sentiment    and 

the  crowd  of  a    sat<m ;   he  stands  genius,   would  be  a  well-born  and 

equally    apart    in    the    chamber  of  well-educated    German;    for    such 

your  thoughts — ^you  do  not  mention  a    German    unites,    with    domestic 

him  in  the  same  letter  as  that  which  habits  and  a  strong  sense  of  family 

treats  of  Rameau  and  Savarin.     He  ties,  a  romance  of  sentiment,  a  love 

has  become  already  an  image  not  to  of  art,  a  predisposition  towards  the 

be  lightly  mixed  up    with    others,  poetic  side  of  life  which  is  very  rare 

You  would  rather  not  have    men-  among     Englishmen    of    the     same 

tioned  him   at  all  to  me,  but  you  class.     But  as  the  German   is  not 

could    not    resist    it.     The  interest  forthcoming,  I  give  my  vote  for  the 

you  feel  in  him  so  perplexed  you,  Englishman,     provided     only     you 

that  in  a  kind  of  feverish  impatience  love  him.     Ah,   child,   be    sure    of 

you  cry  out  to  me,  **  Can  you  solve  that.      Do   not    mistake    fancy  for 

the    riddle?     Did  you  ever    know  love.     All  women   do    not    require 

well  Englishmen  ?    Can  an  English-  love    in    marriage,    but    without  it 

man   be  understood   out  of  his  is-  that  which  is  best  and  highest  in 

land  ?"  &c  &c.     Yes,  I  have  known  you  would  wither  and  die.      Write 

well  many  Englishmen.     In    affairs  to  me  often  and  tell  me   all.     M. 

of  the  heart  they  are  much  like  all  Savarin   is  right     My  book  is    no 

other  men.      No ;    I  do   not  know  longer  my  companion.     It   is  gone 

this  Englishman   in  particular,  nor  from  me,  and  I  am  once  more  alone 

any  one  of  his  name.  in  the  world. — Yours  affectionately. 
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P.S. — Is  not  your    postscript   a  made  up  your  mind  to  renounce  all 

woman's  ?      Does  it  not  require  a  thoughts  of  the  stage.       I  ask   in 

woman's  postscript  in  reply  t    You  mine,    **  What  has  the  Englishman 

say  in   yours  that    you  haye  fully  to  do  with  that  determination  V 


CnAPTER   IV. 

Some    weeks    have    passed  since  Rousseau — sail     on     the     lake     at 

Graham's  talk   with   Isaura   in   the  moonlight — dine    at    gipsy  restaur- 

garden  ;     he   has   not  •  yisited     the  ants  under  trees  not  yet  embrowned 

Yilla    since.  His      cousins    the  by  summer  heats— discuss  literature 

D'Altons  have  passed  through  Paris  and  politics — ^Shakespeare  and  the 

on  their  way  to   Italy,  meaning  to  musical  glasses  ' — and  be  as  sociable 

stay  a  few  days  ;   they  stayed  nearly  and    pleasant    as    Boccaccio's  talc- 

a    month,    and  monopolized    much  tellers  at  Fiesole.     We  shall  be  but 

of  Graham's   companionship.     Both  a  small  party,    only  the    Savarins, 

these  were  reasons  why,  in  the  ha-  that    unconscious    sage    and   hum- 

bitual  society  of  the  Duke,  Graham's  orist    Signora    Yenosta,    and    that 

persuasion  that  he  was  not  yet  free  dimple-cheeked     Isaura,    who    cm- 

to  court  the  hand  of  Isaura  became  bodies  the  song  of  nightingales  and 

strengthened,    and  wuth    that    per-  the  smile  of  summer.      Refuse,  and 

suasion  necessarily  came  a  question  Franl^  shall   not   have  an  easy  mo- 

equally  addressed  to  his  conscience,  ment  till  he  sends  in  his  claims  for 

^*  If  not  jet  free  to  court  her  hand,  30  millions  against  the  Alabama. — 

am     I  free    to    expose    myself     to  Yours,  as  you  behave, 
the    temptation  of   seeking    to   win  Lizzie  Morlet. 

her    affection  ?''        But    when     his 

cousin  was  gone,  his  heart  began  to        Graham  did  not  refuse.     He  went 

assert  its   own   rights,    to  argue  its  to   Enghien    for    four  days   and    a 

own    case,    and    suggest  modes    of  quarter.      He  was  under  the  same 

reconciling    its   dictates  to  the  obli-  roof    as   Isaura.       0    those  happy 

gations    which    seemed    to     oppose  days! — so    hf^y  that    they    defy 

them.     In   this   hesitating  state   of  description.     But  though  to  Graham 

mind    he     received    the    following  the     happiest    days    he    had    ever 

note  : —  known,  they  were    happier  still   to 

Isaura.     There  were  drawbacks   to 

Villa  *  *  ♦,  Lac  d'Enghien.  his  happiness,  none  to  hers, — draw- 

Mv  DEAR    Mr.  Vane, — We  have  backs     partly    from     reasons    the 

retreated  from  Paris  to  the  banks  of  weight    of    which    the   reader   will 

this    beautiful   little  lake.        Come  estimate  later;  partly  from  reasons 

and  help  to  save  Frank  and  myself  the  reader  may  at  once  comprehend 

from    quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  assess.      In  the  sunshine  of  her 

which,  until   the  Rights  of  Women  joy,    all    the    vivid     colourings     of 

are  tirtn1>  established,  married  folks  Isaura's  artistic  temperament  came 

always  will   do  when  left  to  them-  forth,  so  that  what  I  may  call  the. 

selves,    especially  if    they  are  still  homely,     domestic    woman-side     of 

lovers  a^  Frank  and  I  are.     Love  is  her  nature  faded  into  shadow.     If, 

a  terribly  quarrelsome  thing.     Make  my    dear    reader,  whether  you    be 

us  a  present  of  a  few  days  out  of  man  or  woman,  you  have  come  into 

your  wealth  of  time.      We  will  visit  familiar  contact  with  some  creature 

Montmorency    and    the    haunts    of  of  a  genius  to  which,  even  assuming 
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that  you  yourself  have  a  genius  in  such  self -communes  were  unknown 
its  own  way,  you  have  no  special  to  Isaura.  She  lived  in  the  bliss  of 
affinities, — have  you  not  felt  shy  the  hour.  If  Graham  could  have 
with  that  creature  ?  Have  you  not,  read  her  heart,  he  would  have  dis- 
perhaps,  felt  how  intensely  you  missed  all  doubt  whether  he  could 
could  love  that  creature,  and  dominate  her  life.  Could  a  Fate  or 
doubted  if  that  creature  could  an  angel  have  said  to  her,  "  Choose, 
possibly  love  you  ?  Now,  I  think  — on  one  side  I  promise  you  the 
that  shyness  and  that  disbelief  are  glories  of  a  Catalani,  a  Pasta, 
common  with  either  man  or  woman,  a  Sappho,  a  De  Stael,  a  Georges 
if,  however  conscious  of  superiority  Sand — all  combined  into  one  im- 
in  the  prose  of  life,  he  or  she  re-  mortal  name ;  or,  on  the  other  side, 
cognizes  inferiority  in  the  poetry  of  the  whole  heart  of  the  man  who 
it.  And  yet  this  self-abasement  is  would  estrange  himself  from  you  if 
exceedingly  mistaken.  The  poeti-  you  had  such  combination  of  glories'* 
cal  kind  of  genius  is  so  grandly  in-  — her  answer  would  have  brought 
dulgent,  so  inherently  deferential,  Graham  Vane  to  her  feet ;  all  scruples, 
bows  with  such  unaffected  modesty  all  doubts,  would  have  vanished,  ho 
to  the  superiority  in  which  it  fears  would  have  exclaimed,  with  the 
it  may  fail  (yet  seldom  does  fail)  generosity  inherent  in  the  higher 
— the  superiority  of  common-sense,  order  of  man,  "Be  glorious,  if  your 
And  when  we  come  to  women,  nature  wills  it  so.  Glory  enough  to 
what  marvellous  truth  is  conveyed  me  that  you  would  have  resigned 
by  the  woman  who  has  had  no  glory  itself  to  become  mine."  But 
superior  in  intellectual  gifts  among  how  is  it  that  men  worth  a  woman\s 
her  own  sex !  Corinne,  crowned  at  loving  become  so  diffident  when  they 
the  Capitol,  selects  out  of  the  whole  love  intensely  ?  Even  in  ordinary 
world,  as  the  hero  of  her  love,  no  cases  of  love  there  is  so  ineffable  a 
rival  poet  and  enthusiast,  but  a  delicacy  in  virgin  woman,  that  a 
cold-blooded,  sensible  Englishman.  man,  be  he  how  refined  soever,  feels 
Graham  Vane,  in  his  strong  mas-  himself  rough  and  rude  and  coarse 
culine  form  of  intellect — Graham  in  comparison.  And  while  that  sort 
Vane,  from  whom  I  hope  much,  if  of  delicacy  was  pre-eminent  in  this 
ho  live  to  fulfil  his  rightful  career —  Italian  orphan,  there  came,  to  in- 
had,  not  unreasonably,  the  desire  to  crease  the  humility  of  the  man  so 
dominate  the  life  of  the  woman  proud  and  so  confident  in  himself 
whom  he  selected  as  the  partner  of  when  he  had  only  men  to  deal  with, 
his  own.  But  the  life  of  Isaura  the  consciousness  that  his  intellec- 
seemed  to  escape  him.  If  at  mo-  tual  nature  was  hard  and  positive 
ments,  listening  to  her,  he  would  beside  the  angel-like  purity  and  the 
say  to  himself,  "  What  a  companion!  fairy-like  play  of  hers. 
— life  could  never  be  dull  with  her "  There  was  a  strong  wish  on  the 
— at  other  moments  ho  would  say,  part  of  Mrs.  Morley  to  bring  about 
"True,  never  dull,  but  would  it  be  the  union  of  these  two.  She  had  a 
always  safe?'*  And  then  comes  in  great  regard  and  a  great  admiration 
that  mysterious  power  of  love  which  for  both.  To  her  mind,  unconscious 
crushes  all  beneath  its  feet,  and  of  all  Graham*s  doubts  and  preju- 
makes  us  end  self-commune  by  that  dices,  they  were  exactly  suited  to 
object  submission  of  reason,  which  each  other.  A  man  of  intellect  so 
only  murmurs,  "  Better  be  unhappy  cultivated  as  Graham's,  if  married 
with  the  one  you  love,  than  happy  to  a  commonplace  English  *  Miss/ 
with  one  whom  you  do  not."     All  would  surely  feel  as  if  life  had  no 
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bUDshinc  and  no  flowers.      The  loye  but  it  was  not  within  the  range  of 

of  an  Isaura  would  steep  it  in  sun-  her    experience,   confined    much   to 

shine,    pave   it  with  flowers.     Mrs.  Parisian   life,  nor  in  harmony  with 

Morley  admitted — all   American  Re-  her    notions    of    the    frigidity  and 

publicans    of  gentle  birth  do  admit  morgue    of     the    English    national 

— the  instincts  which  lead  *"  like  *  to  character,  that  a  rich  and  high-bom 

match   with    Mike,*   an   equality    of  young  man,  to  whom  a  gteat  career 

blood  and  race.     With  all  her  as-  in  practical  public  life  was  predicted, 

ftertion  of  the  Rights  of  Woman,  I  should  form  a  matrimonial  alliance 

do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Morley  would  with  a  foreign  orphan  girl  who,    if 

ever  have  conceived  the  possibility  oi  gentle  birth,  had  no  useful  con- 

of  consenting  that  the  richest,  and  nections,    would     bring    no    corre- 

prettiest,    and   cleverest  girl  in  the  spondent  dot,  and  had  been  reared 

^)tates  could  become  the  wife  of  a  and  intended  for  the  profession  of 

son  of  hers,  if  the  girl  had  the  taint  the  stage.      She  much  more  feared 

of  negro  blood,  even  though  shown  that  the  result  of  any  attentions  on 

nowhere  save  the  slight  distinguish-  the  part  of  such  a  man  would  be 

ing  hue  of  her  finger-nails.     So,  had  rather  calculated  to  compromise  the 

Isaura's  merits  been  threefold  what  orphan^s  name,  or  at  least  to  mislead 

ihey  w^'e,  and  she  had  been    the  her  expectations,  than  to  secure  her 

wealthy  heiress  of  a  retail  grocer,  this  the    shelter    of    a    wedded    homo, 

fair  Republican  would  have  opposed  Moreover,   she  had  cherished  plans 

(more  strongly  than  many  an  £ng-  of    her    own    for    Isaura^s  future, 

lish  duchess,   or  at  least  a  Scotch  Madame  Savarin  had  conceived  for 

duke,  would  do,  the  wish  of  a  son),  Gustavo  Rameau  a  friendly  regard, 

the  thought  of  an  alliance  between  stronger  than  that  which  Mrs.  Mor- 

Graham     Vane    and    the     grocer*s  ley   entertained  for   Graham   Vane, 

daughter !     But    Isaura  was   a    Ci-  for  it  was  more  motherly.     Gustave 

cogna — an  offspring  of  a  very  ancient  had  been  familiarised   to  her  sight 

and  very   noble  house.     Disparities  and  her  thoughts  since  he  had  first 

of  fortune  or  mere  worldly  position,  been    launched    into    the     literary 

Mrs.    Morley     supremely    despised,  world  under  her  husband's  auspices ; 

Here  were  the  great  parities  of  alii-  he  had  confided  to  her  his  mortifica- 

sDce — parities    in  years    and    good  tion   in   his  failures,  his  joy  in  his 

looks  and   mental  culture.       So,  in  successes.       His    beautiful   counte- 

short)  she,  in  the  invitation  given  to  nance,  his  delicate  health,  his  very 

them,  had   planned   for  tho    union  infirmities  and  defects,  had  endeared 

between  Isaura  and  Graham.  him  to  her  womanly  heart      Isaura 

To   this  plan  she  had  an  antagon-  was  tho  wife  of  all  others  who,  in 

ist,  whom  she  did  not  even  guess,  Madame  Savarin's  opinion,  was  mado 

in  Madame  Savarin.      That  lady,  as  for  Rameau.     Her  fortune,  so  trivial 

much  attached  to  Isaura  as  was  Mrs.  beside   the  wealth  of   the  £nglish- 

Morley  herself,  and  still  more  de-  man,    would    be    a    competence   to 

sirous  of  seeing  a  girl,  brilliant  and  Rameau  ;      then     that    competence 

parentless,  transferred  from  the  com-  might  swell  into  vast  riches  if  Isaura 

panionsbip    of    Signora  Vcnosta  to  succeeded  on  the  stage.      She  found 

the    protection  of   a   husband,   en-  with  extreme  displeasure  that  Isau- 

tertained    no   belief    in  the  serious  ra^s  mind  had  become  estranged  from 

attentions   of  Graham  Vane.      Per-  the    profession   to    which   she    had 

baps    she   exaggerated  his  worldly  been  destined,  and  divined  that    a 

advantages — perhaps     she     under-  deference  to  the  Englishman's  pre- 

valued  the  warmth  of  his  affections;  judices  had  something  to  do  with 
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that  estrangement      It  was  not  to  mysteriously,   by  the  glow  of    her 

be  expected  that  a  Frenchwoman,  own  being  in  the  presence  of  her 

wife  to  a  sprightly  man  of   letters,  lover.       She  knew  that  she  herself 

who  had  intimate  friends  and  allies  could  not  so  love  unless  she  were 

in  every  department  of   the  artistic  beloved. 

world,  should  cherish  any  prejudice  Here  woman's  wit  is  keener  and 

whatever  against  the  exercise  of  an  truthf  uller  than  man's.     Graham,  as 

art  in  which  success  achieved  riches  I  have  said,  did  not  feel  confident 

and    renown.       But  she    was   pre-  that  he  had  reached  the  heart  of 

judiced,>as  most  Frenchwomen  are,  Isaura:    he  was   conscious  that  he 

against  allowing  to  unmarried  girls  had   engaged  her  interest,    that  ho 

the  same  freedom  and  independence  had  attracted  her  jancy :  but  often, 

of  action  that  are  the  rights  of  wo-  when  charmed  by   the  joyous  play 

men — French    women — when     mar-  of  her  imagination,  he  would  sigh  to 

ried.     And   she  would  have  disap-  himself,    ^*To     natures     so    gifted 

g roved    the   entrance  of  Isaura  on  what  single  mortal  can  be  the  all  in 

er  professional    career   until    she  all  V^ 

could  enter  it  as  a  wife — the  wife  They  spent  the  summer  mornings 

of  an  artist — the  wife  of    Gustave  in   excursions  round  the  beautiful 

Rameau.  neighborhood,     dined      early,     and 

Unaware  of   the  rivalry  between  sailed  on  the  calm  lake  at  moonlight, 

these     friendly     diplomatists     and  Their    talk    was    such    as    might 

schemers,  Graham  and  Isaura  glided  be  expected  from  lovers  of  books  in 

hourly  more  and    more  down   the  summer  holidays.      Savarin  was  a 

current,  which   as  yet  ran  smooth,  critic  by  profession ;  Graham  Vane, 

No  words  by  which  love  is  spoken  if    not    that,    at    least    owed    such 

were  exchanged  between  them;   in  literary  reputation    as  ho  had  yet 

fact,    though    constantly    together,  gained  to  essays  in  which  the  rare 

they  were  very  rarely,  and  then  but  critical  faculty  was  conspicuously  de- 

for  moments,  alone  with  each  other,  vcloped. 

Mrs.  Morley  artfully  schemed  more  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  clash 

than  once  to  give  them  such  oppor-  of    these    two    minds  encoimtcring 

tunitics  for  that  mutual  explanation  each   other ;    they  differed  perhaps 

of    heart  which,  she  saw,  had  not  less   in  opinions  than  in  the  mode 

yet  taken  place ;  with  art  more  prac-  by  which   opinions    are    discussed, 

tiscd  and  more  watchful,  Madame  The  Englishman's  range  of  reading 

Savarin  contrived  to  baffle  her  host-  was  wider  than  the    Frenchman's, 

ess's  intention.     But,  indeed,  neither  and  his  scholarship  more  accurate ; 

Graham  nor  Isaura  sought  to  make  but  the  Frenchman   had  a  compact 

opportunities  for  themselves.      He,  neatness  of  expression,  a  light  and 

as  we  know,  did  not  deem   himself  nimble    grace,   whether  in  the  ad- 

wholly    justified    in     uttering    the  vancing  or  the  retreat  of  his  argu- 

words  of  love  by  which  a  man  of  ment,   which    covered    deficiencies, 

honoiu*  binds  himself  for  life;  and  and  often  made  them   appear  like 

she! — what    girl,   pure-hearted  and  merits.       Graham     was    compelled, 

loving  truly  docs  not  shrink  from  indeed,  to  relinquish    many  of  the 

seeking  the  opportunities  which  it )«  forces     of    superior  knowledge    or 

for  the  man  to  court  ?     Yet  Isaunt  graver  eloquence,  which,  with  less 

needed    no  words  to  tell  her  thtt  Bvely    antagonist,    he    could  have 

she    was    loved  —  no,    nor  even    a  brought  into  the  field,  for  the  witty 

pressure   of  the  hand,   a  glance  of  sarcasm     of     Savarin    would    have 

the    e3'^e;    she  felt  it  instinctively,  turned  them  aside  as  pedantry  or 
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declamation.      But  though  Graham  jectures  on  the  probable  size  of  the 

was  neither  dry  nor  diffuse,  and  the  inhabitants    of    Sinus  —  thiit    very 

happiness  at  his  heart  brought  out  distant  and  very  gigantic  inhabitant 

the  gaiety  o€  humour    which    had  of  heaven  who  has  led  philosophers 

been  his    earl^    characteristic,   and  into  mortifying  reflections  upon  the 

yet  rendered  his  familiar  intercourse  utter  insignificance  of  our  own  poor 

genial  and  playful, — still  there  was  little  planet,   capable  of  producing 

this  distinction  between  his  humour  nothing  greater  than  Shakespeares 

and  Ssnrin*s  wit,  that  in  the  first  and  Newtons,  Aristptles  and  Caesars 

there  was  always  something  earnest,  — manikins,    no    doubt,    beside    in- 

in  the  last  always  something  mock-  tellects  proportioned  to  the  size  of 

ing.       And    in    criticism    Graham  the  world  in  which  they  flourish, 

seemed  ever  anxious  to  bring  out  a  As  it  chanced,  Isaura  and  Graham 

latent  beauty,  even  in  writers  com-  were  then  standing  close    to    each 

paratively  neglected.     Savarin  was  other  and  a  little  apart  from   the 

acutest  when  dragging  forth  a  blem-  rest.      ^*  It  is   very    strange,^*   said 

ish  never  before  discovered  in  writers  Graham,  laughing  low,   *^  how  little 

universally  read.  1  care  about  Sirius.     He  is  the  sun 

Graham  did  not   perhaps    notice  of  some  other  system,  and  is  perhaps 

the  profound  attention  with  which  not  habitable  at  all^  except  by  Sala- 

Isaura  listened  to  him  in  these  in-  manders.     He  cannot  be  one  of  the 

tellectual  skirmishes  with  the  more  stars  with  which  I  have  establish- 

glittering  Parisian.     There  was  this  ed  familiar  acquaintance,  associated 

distinction   she   made  between  him  with  fancies  and  dreams  and  hopes, 

and  Savarin  :  when  the  last  spoke  as  most  of    us    do,   for    instance, 

she  of  t^i  chimed  in  with  some  happy  with  Hesperus,  the  moon's  harbinger 

sentiment  of  her  own  ;  but  she  never  and  comrade.      3ut  amid  all  those 

interrupted  Graham — never  intimat-  stars  there  is  one — not  Hesperus — 

cd  a  dissent  from  his  theories  of  art,  which  has  always  had,  from  my  child- 

or    the    deductions    he  drew  from  hood,   a  mysterious  fascination  for 

them  ;  and  she  would  remain  silent  me.     Knowing  as  little  of  astrology 

and    thoughtful    for  some  minutes  as  I  <lo  of  astronomy,  when  I  gaze^ 

when  his  voice  ceased.     There  was  upon  that  star  I  become  credulously 

passing  from  his  mind  into  hers  ah  superstitious,  and  fancy  it  has  an.; 

ambition  which  she  imagined,  poor  influence  on  my  life.      Have  you, 

girl,  that  he  woukl  be  pleased  to  too,  any  favourite  star  ?" 

think  he  had  inspired,  and  which  ^^  Yes,*'  said  Isaura  ;  **  and  I  dis-- 

might  become  a  new  bond  of  sym-  tinguish  it  now,  but  I  do  not  even 

paUiy  between  them.     But  as  yet  know  its  name,   and  never  would 

the  ambition  was  vague  and  timid —  ask  if 

an  idea  or  a  dream  to  be  fulfilled  in  *^  So  like  me.      I  would  not  vul- 

some  indefinite  future.  garise  my  unknown  source  of  beauti- 

The  l^t  night  of  this  short-lived  ful  illusions  by  giving  it  the  name 

holiday-time,  the  party,  after  staying  ,  it    takes    in    technical    catalogues, 

ont  on  the  lake  to  a  later  hour  than  For  fear  of  learning    that    name  I 

usual,   stood   lingering  still  on  the  never  have  pointed  it  out  to  any 

lawn  of  the  villa ;  and  their  host,  one  before.     I   too  at  this  moment 

who  was  rather  addicted  to  sup^-  distinguish  it    apart    from    all    its. 

ficial  studies  of  the  positive  sciences,  brotherhood.       Tell    me    which    is 

including,  of  course,  the  most  popu-  yours.'' 

lar  of  all,  astronomy,  kept  his  guests  Isaura    pointed    and     explained, 

politely  listening  to  speculative  con-  The  Englishman  was  startled.    By 
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what  strange  coincidence  could  they  fogified    planet  some  day,  I  predi- 

both  have  singled  out  from  all  the  cate.     Sirius  is  a  keener  P^ 
host  of  heaven  the  same  favourite        **  I    have   not  imagination   lively 

star  ?  enough    to    interest  myself  in   the 

"  Cher  Vane,"  cried  Savarin,  destinies  of  Sirius  in  connection 
"  Colonel  Morley  declares  that  what  with  our  planet  at  a  date  so  re- 
America  is  to  the  terrestrial  system  mote,"  said  Graham,  smiling.  Then 
Sirius  is  to  the  heavenly.  America  he  added  in  a  whisper  to  Isaura, 
is  to  extinguish  Europe,  and  then  "My  imagination  does  not  carry 
Sirius  is  to  extinguish  ihe  world."  me  farther  than  to  wonder  whether 

"  Not  for  some  millions  of  years  ;  this  day  twelvemonth — the  8th  of 

time  to  look    about    us,"  said   the  July — we  two  shall  both  be  singling 

Colonel,  gravely.     "  But  I  certainly  out  that  same  star,  and  gazing  on  it 

"differ  from  those  who  maintain  that  as  now,  side  by  side." 
Sirius  recedes  from  us.     I  say  that       This    was  the  sole  utterance  of 

he  approaches.      The  principles   of  that  sentiment  in  which  the  romance 

a    body    so    enlightened    must    be  of  love  is  so  rich  that  the  English- 

those  of  progress."     Then  address-  man    addressed    to    Isaura    during 

ing  Graham  in  English,  he  added,  those  memorable  summer  days  at 

"There  will  bo  a  mulling  in  this  Enghien. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  next  morning  the  party  broke  genial  to    his    extreme  good-nature 

up.       Letters    had    been    delivered  to  be  regulated  by  strict  prudence, 

both  to  Savarin    and    to    Graham,  His  hand  was  always  open  to  dis- 

which,    even  had  the  day  for  de-  tressed  writers  and  struggling  art- 

jparture  not  been  fixed,  would  have  ists,  and  his  sole  income  was  derived 

fiummoned    them  away.     On  read-  from  his  pen  and  a  journal  in  which 

ing  his  letter,   Savarin's  brow    be-  he  was  chief  editor  and  formerly 

-came  clouded.     Rq  made  a  sign  to  sole  proprietor.     But  that  journal 

this  wife  after  breakfast,  and  wan-  had  of  late  not  prospered.     He  had 

dered  away  with  her  down  an  alley  sold  or  pledged  a  considerable  share 

•in   the  little  garden.      His  trouble  in  the  proprietorship.     He  had  been 

was  of  that  nature  which  a  wife  compelled    also  •  to    borrow   a  sum 

'either  soothes  or  aggravates,  accord-  large  for  him,  and  the  debt,  obtained 

ing  sometimes  to  her  habitual  frame  from  a  retired  bourgeois  who   lent 

of  mind,  sometimes  to  the  mood  of  out  his  moneys  "  by  way,"  he  said, 

temper  in  which  she  may  chance  to  "  of  maintaining  an  excitement  and 

Iw  ; — a  household  trouble,  a  pecu-  interest  in  life,"  would  in  a  few  days 

niary  trouble.  become  due.  The  letter  was  not  from 

Savarin  was  by  no  means  an  ex-  that  creditor,  but  it  was  fro^i  his  pub- 

travagant  man.     His  mode  of  living,  lisher,  containing  a  very  disagreeable 

though  elegant  and  hospitable,  was  statement  of  accounts,  pressing  for 

modest  compared  to  that  of  many  settlement,  and  declining  an  offer  of 

French  authors  inferior  to  himself  Savarin* s  for  a  new  book  (not  yet 

in  the  fame  which  at  Paris  brings  begun)  except  upon  terms  that  the 

-a  very  good  return  in  francs.      But  author    valued    himself  too  highly 

his  station  itself  as  the  head  of  a  to  accept     Altogether,  the  situation 

powerful  literary  clique  necessitated  was  impleasant     There  were  many 

many  expenses  which  were  too  con-  times    in   which    Madame    Savarin 
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presumed  to  scold  her  distinguished  should  put  down  the  ofTensivo  pub- 

husband  for   his  want  of  prudence  lisher  and    pay  off  the  unoffending 

and  thrift.       But  those  were   never  creditor  when  the  day  for  payment 

the  times  when  scolding  could  be  of  came.  Still,  he  had  judgment  enough 

no  use.     It  could  clearly  be  of  no  to  know  that  to  do  this  he  must  get 

use  now.      Now  was  the  moment  to  back  to  Paris,  and  could  not  dawdle 

cheer  and  encourage  him,  to  reassure  away  precious  hours  in  discussing 

him    as   to   his  own    undiminished  the  principles  of  poetry  with  Graham 

powers  and  popularity,  for  he  talked  Vane. 

dejectedly  of  himself  as  obsolete  and  There  was  only  one  thing,  apart 

passing  out  of  fashion ;  to  conyince  from    "  the    begging-hat,"  in   which 

him  idso  of   the  impossibility  that  Savarin    dissented    from    his    wife, 

the  ungrateful  publisher  whom  Sa-  She   suggested  his    starting  a  new 

Tarings  more  brilliant  successes  had  journal  in  conjunction  with  Gustave 

enriched  could  encounter  the  odium  Rameau,  upon  whose  genius  and  the 

of  hostile  proceedings;    and  to  re-  expectations  to  be  formed  from  it 

mind  him  of  all  the  authors,  all  the  (here   she  was  tacitly  thinking    of 

artists,    whom   he,   in   their    earlier  Isaura  wedded  to  Rameau,  and  more 

difficulties,  had  so  liberally  assisted,  than  a  Malibran   on  the  stage)  she 

and  from  whom  a  sum  sufficing  to  insisted  vehemently.       Savarin  did 

pay  off  the  bourgeois  creditor  when  not  thus  estimate  Gustave  Rameau 

the    day    arrived     could     now    be  — ^thought  him  a   clever    promising 

Iionourably    asked    and  would    be  young  writer  in  a  very  bad  school  of 

readily   contributed.      In    this    last  writing,    who  might  do  well    some 

suggestion  the  homely  prudent  good  day  or  other.      But  tHat  a  Rameau 

sense  of  Madame  Savarin  failed  her.  could  help  a  Savarin  to  make  a  for- 

She  did  not  comprehend  that  deli-  tune !     No ;  at  that  idea  he  opened 

cate  pride  of  honour  which,  with  all  his  eyes,  patted  his  wife's  shoulder, 

his  Parisian  frivolities  and  cynicism,  and  called  her  **  efifa7ity 

dignified  the  Parisian  man  of  genius.  Graham^  s    letter    was    from     M. 

Savarin  could  not,  to  save  his  neck  Renard,  and  ran  thus ; — 
from  a  rope,    have  sent  round  the 

begging-hat  to  friends  whom  he  had  Monsieur, — I  had  the  honour  to 
obliged.  Madame  Savarin  was  one  call  at  your  apartment  this  morn- 
of  those  women  with  large-lobed  ing,  and  I  write  this  line  to  the  ad- 
ears,  who  can  be  wonderfully  affec-  dress  given  to  me  by  your  concierge 
tionate,  wonderfully  sensible ;  admir-  to  say  that  I  have  been  fortunate 
able  wives  and  mothers,  and  yet  are  enough  to  ascertain  that  the  relation 
deficient  in  artistic  sympathies  with  of  the  missing  lady  is  now  at  Paris, 
artistic  natures.  Still,  a  really  good  I  shall  hold  myself  in  readiness  to 
honest  wife  is  such  an  incalculable  attend  your  summons. — Deign  to 
blessing  to  her  lord,  that,  at  the  end  accept.  Monsieur,  the  assurance  of 
of  the  talk  in  the  solitary  allee^  this  my  profound  consideration. 
man  of  exquisite  Jinesse,  of  the  un-  J.  Renard. 
definably    high-bred     temperament, 

and,  alas !  the  painfully  morbid  sus-  This  communication    sufficed    to 

ceptibillty,     which     belong    to    the  put  Graham  into  very  high  spirit^). 

genuine  artistic    character,  emerged  Anything  that  promised  success  to 

into  the  open  sunlit  lawn  with  his  his  research  seemed  to  deliver  his 

crest  uplifted,  his  lip  curved  upward  thoughts  from   a  burthen  and  his 

in  its  joyous  mockery,  and  perfectly  will  from  a  fetter.     Perhaps  in  a  few 

persuaded  that  somehow  or  other  he  days  he  might  frankly  and  honour- 
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Y  say  to  Isaura  words  which  Government — not  by  any  means  of 
lid  justify  his  retaining  longer,  the  lowest  rank — some  of  them  rich 
i  pressing  more  ardently,  the  dell-  malcontents  who  had  been  devoted 
3  hand  which  trembled  in  his  as  Orleanists ;  others,  disappointed  as- 
y  took  leave.  pirants  to  office  or  the  *  cross  ; '  one 
3n  arriving  at  Paris,  Graham  or  two  well-bom  and  opulent  f ana- 
patched  a  note  to  M.  Renard  ro-  tics  dreaming  of  another  Republic, 
isting  to  see  him,  and  received  a  Certain  very  able  articles  in  the 
sf  line  in  reply  that  M.  Renard  journals  of  the  excitable  Midi,, 
red  he  should  be  detained  on  though  bearing  another  signature, 
er  and  important  business  till  were  composed  or  dictated  by  this 
evening,  but  hoped  to  call  at  man — articles  evading  the  censure 
it  o'clock.  A  few  minutes  before  and  penalties  of  the  law,  but  very 
t  hour  he  entered  Graham's  mischievous  in  tteir  tone.  All  who 
rtment.  had  come  into  familiar  communica- 
You  have  discovered  the  uncle  tion  with  this  person  were  impressed 
Louise  Duval !"  exclaimed  with  a  sense  of  his  powers ;  and  also 
ham  :  "  of  course  you  mean  M.  with  a  vague  belief  that  he  belonged 
Idauleon,  and  he  is  at  Paris  ?"  to  a  higher  class  in  breeding  and 
True  so  far.  Monsieur;  but  do  education  than  that  of  a  petty  agent 
be  too  sanguine  as  to  the  re-  de  change.  My  colleague  set  him- 
ts  of  the  information  I  can  give  self  to  watch  the  man,  and  took 
L  Permit  me,  as  briefly  as  pos-  occasions  of  business  at  his  little 
le,  to  state  the  'circumstances,  office  to  enter  into  talk  with  him. 
len  you  acquainted  me  with  the  Not  by  personal  appearance,  but  by 
:  that  M.  de  Mauleon  was  the  voice,  he  came  to  a  conclusion  that 
le  of  Louise  Duval,  I  told  you  the  man  was  not  wholly  a  stranger 
t  I  was  not  without  hopes  of  to  him ;  a  peculiar  voice  with  a 
ling  him  out,  though  so  long  slight  Norman  breadth  of  pronun- 
ent  from  Paris.  I  will  now  ex-  ciation,  though  a  Parisian  accent ; 
n  why.  Some  months  ago,  one  a  voice  very  low,  yet  very  distinct 
my  colleagues  engaged  in  the  — ^very  masculine,  yet  very  gentle, 
tical  department  (which  I  am  My  colleague  was  puzzled,  till  late 
)  was  sent  to  Lyons  in  conse-  one  evening  he  observed  the  man 
tnce  of  some  suspicions  conceived  coming  out  of  the  house  of  one  of 
the  loyal  authorities  there  of  a  these  rich  malcontents,  the  rich  mal- 
b  against  the  Emperor's  life,  content  himself  accompanying  him. 
)  suspicions  were  groundless,  the  My  colleague,  availing  himself  of 
t;  a  mare's  nest.  But  my  col-  the  dimness  of  light,  as  the  two 
;ue's  attention  was  especially  passed  into  a  lane  which  led  to  the 
wn  towards  a  man,  not  mixed  agent's  apartment,  contrived  to  keep 
with  the  circumstances  from  close  behmd  and  listen  to  their  con- 
ich  a  plot  had  been  inferred,  but  versation.  But  of  this  he  heard  no- 
med  in  some  way  or  other  a  thing — only,  when  at  the  end  of  the 
gerous  enemy  to  the  Govern-  lane,  the  rich  man  turned  abruptly, 
it  Ostensibly, 'he  exercised  a  shook  his  companion  warmly  by  the 
lest  and  small  calling  as  a  sort  hand,  and  parted  from  him,  saying, 
iourtier  or  agent  de  change  ;  but  *  Never  fear ;  all  shall  go  right  with 
ras  noticed  tiiat  certain  persons  you,  my  dear  Victor.'  At  the  sound 
iliarly  frequenting  his  apart-  of  that  name  *  Victor,'  my  col- 
it,  or  to  whose  houses  he  used  to  league's  memories,  before  so  con- 
at  night,  were  disaffected  to  the  fused,  became  instantaneously  clear. 
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Prerious  to  entering  our  service,  he  that  our  supposed  Vicomte  had  left 

had  been  in  the  horse  business — a  that  town  for   Paris  some   months 

votary  of  the  turf ;  as  such  he  had  ago,  not  long  after  the  adventurd  of 

often  seen  the  brilliant  *  »partman^^  my  colleague.     The  man  bore  a  very 

Victor  de  MauUon ;  sometimes  talk-  good  chmcter  generally — was  said 

ed  to  him.     Tes,  that  was  the  voice  to  be  very  honest  and  inoffensive ; 

—  the    slight    Norman     intonation  and  the  notice  taken  of  him  by  per- 

O^ictor  de  Mauleon's  father  had  it  sons  of  higher  rank  was  attributed 

strongly,  and  Victor  had  passed  pome  generally  to  a  respect  for  his  talents, 

of  his  early  childhood  in  Normandy),  and  not  on  account  of  any  sympathy 

the  subdued  modulation  of  speech  in  political  opinions.     I  found  that 

which  had  made  so  polite  the  offence  the    canfrire  mentioned,   and   who 

to  men,  or  so  winning  the  courtship  alone  could  identify  M.  de  Mauleon 

TO  women — that  was  Victor  de  Mau-  in  the  disguise  which  the  Vicomte 

leon.    But  why  there  in  that  dis-  had  assumed,  was  absent  in  one  of 

guise  ?    What  was  his  real  business  those  missions  abroad  in  which  he 

and   object  ?    My  confrere  had  no  is  chiefly  employed.     I  had  to  wait 

time  allowed  to  him  to   prosecute  for  his  return,  and  it  was  only  the  . 

such  inquiries.     Whether  Victor  or  day  before  yesterday  that  I  obtained 

the  rich  malcontent  had   observed  the    following    particulars.     M.    de 

him  at  their  heels,  and  feared  he  Mauleon  bears  the  same  name  as  he 

might  have  overheard  their  words,  did  at  Lyons — that  name   is    Jean 

I  know  not,  but  the  next  day  ap-  Lebeau ;  he  exercises  the  ostensible 

peared  in  one  of  the  popular  journals  profession  of  *  a  letter-writer,'  and  a 

circulating    among    the   ouvriert,  a  sort  of  adviser  on  business  among 

paragraph  stating  that  a  Paris  spy  the  workmen  and  petty  "bourgeoUU, 

had  been  seen  at  Lyons,  warning  all  and  he  nightly  frequents  the  Cafe 

honest    men    against    his   machina-  Jean  Jacquee^  Rue  ^  *  \  Faubourg 

tions,  and  containing  a  tolerably  ac-  Montmartre.     It  is   not   yet    quite 

curate    description    of   his    person,  half-past  ei^ht,  and,  no  doubt,  you 

And  that  very  day,   on  venturing  could  see  him  at  the  ca/e  this  very 

forth,  my  estimable  colleague  sud-  night,  if  you  thought  proper  to  go." 

denly    found    himself    hustled    by  *'  Excellent  1      I     will    go !      De- 

a    ferocious    throng,    from    whose  scribe  him  I " 

hands  he  was  with  great  diffi-  **Alas!  that  is  exactly  what  I 
culty  rescued  by  the  municipal  cannot  do  at  present  For  after 
guard.  He  left  Lyons  that  night;  hearing  what  I  now  tell  you,  I  put 
and  for  recompense  of  his  services  the  same  request  you  do  to  my  col- 
received  a  sharo  reprimand  from  league,  when,  before  he  could  an- 
his  chief.  He  had  committed  the  swer  mo,  he  was  summoned  to  the 
worst  offence  in  our  profession,  trap  bureau  of  his  chief,  promising  to 
de  ziU.  Having  only  heard  the  return  and  give  me  the  requisite 
outlines  of  this  story  from  another,  description.  He  did  not  return. 
I  repaired  to  my  confrere  after  my  And  1  find  that  he  was  compelled, 
last  interview  with  Monsieur,  and  on  quitting  his  chief,  to  seize  the 
learned  what  I  now  tell  you  from  first  train  starting  for  Lille  upon 
his  own  lips.  As  he  was  not  in  an  important  political  investigation 
my  branch  of  the  service,  I  could  which  brooked  no  delay.  He  will 
not  order  him  to  return  to  Lyons;  be  back  in  a  few  days,  and  then 
and  I  doubt  whether  his  chief  would  Monsieur  shall  have  the  dcscrip- 
have  allowed  it  But  I  went  to  tion.*^ 
Lyons  myself,  and  there  ascertained  **  Nay :  I  think  I  will  seize  time 
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y  the  forelock,  and  try  my  chance  "  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said 
o-night.  If  the  man  bo  really  a  M.  Renard,  thoughtfully ;  "  but 
onspirator,  and  it  looks  likely  grant  that  money  may  do  so,  and 
nough,  who  knows  but  what  he  grant  also  that  the  Vicomte,  being  a 
oay  see  quick  reason  to  take  alarm  needy  man,  has  become  a  very  un- 
nd  vanish  from  Paris  at  any  hour?  scrupulous  one — is  there  anything 
7a/e  Jean  Jacques^  Rtie  *  *  * — I  will  in  your  motives  for  discovering 
;o.  Stay ;  you  have  seen  Victor  Louise  Duval  which  might  occasion  . 
le  Mauleon  in  his  youth :  what  you  trouble  and  annoyance,  if  it 
fas  he  like  then  V"  were  divined  by  a  needy  and  un- 
"  Tall — slender — but  broad-shoul-  scrupulous  man  ? — anything  which 
lered  —  very  erect  —  carrying  his  might  give  him  a  power  of  threat  or 
lead  high  —  a  profusion  of  dark  exaction  ?  Mind,  I  am  not  asking 
!urls — a  small  black  moustache —  you  to  tell  mo  any  secret  you  have 
air  clear  complexion — light-colour-  reasons  for  concealing,  but  I  suggest 
id  eyes  with  dark  lashes— /ori  hel  that  it  might  be  prudent  if  you  did 
i(nnme.  But  he  will  not  look  like  not  let  M.  Lebeau  know  your  real 
jiat  now."  name  and  rank — if,  in  short,  you 
"  His  present  age  ?"  could  follow  his  example,  and  adopt 
**  Forty-seven  or  forty-eight  But  a  disguise.  But  no ;  when  I  think 
before  you  go,  I  must  beg  you  to  of  it,  you  would  doubtless  be  so  un- 
!onsider  well  what  you  are  about  practised  in  the  art  of  disguise,  that 
[t  is  evident  that  M.  de  Mauleon  he  would  detect  you  at  once  to  be 
las  some  strong  reason,  whatever  other  than  you  seem  ;  and  if  suspect- 
it  be,  for  merging  his  identity  in  ing  you  of  spying  into  his  secrets, 
that  of  Jean  Lebeau.  I  presume,  and  if  those  secrets  be  really  of  a 
therefore,  that  you  can  scarcely  go  political  nature,  your  very  life  might 
jp  to  M.  Lebeau,   when   you  have  not  be  safe." 

iiscovered  him,  and  say,  *Pray,  M.  "Thank  you  for  your  hint — the 
le  Vicomte,  can  you  give  me  some  disguise  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  com- 
tidings  of  your  niece,  Louise  Duval  ? '  bines  amusement  with  precaution, 
[f  you  thus  accosted  him,  you  might  That  this  Victor  de  Mauleon  must 
possibly  bring  some  danger  on  your-  be  a  very  unprincipled  and  danger- 
self,  but  you  would  certainly  gain  no  ous  man  is,  I  think,  abundantly 
Information  from  him."  clear.  Granting  that  he  was  inno- 
**  True."  cent  of  all  design  of  robbery  in  the 
'*  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  make  affair  of  the  jewels,  still,  the  offence 
his  acquaintance  as  M.  Lebeau,  how  which  he  did  own — that  of  admit- 
can  you  assume  him  to  know  any-  ting  himself  at  night  by  a  false  key 
thing  about  Louise  Duval  ?"  into  the  rooms  of  a  wife,  whom  he 
^^Parbleuf  M.  Benard,  you  try  sought  to  surprise  or  terrify  into  dis- 
to  toss  me  aside  on  both  horns  of  honour — ^was  a  villanous  action ;  and 
the  dilemma ;  but  it  seems  to  me  his  present  course  of  life  is  suffici- 
that  if  I  once  make  his  acquaint-  ently  mysterious  to  warrant  the  most 
ance  as  M.  Lebeau,  I  might  gradual-  unfavourable  supposition.  Besides, 
ly  and  cautiously  feel  my  way  as  to  there  is  another  motive  for  conceal- 
the  best  mode  of  putting  the  question  ing  my  name  from  him:  you  say 
to  which  I  seek  reply.  I  suppose,  that  he  once  had  a  duel  with  a  Vane, 
too,  that  the  man  must  be  in  very  who  was  very  probably  my  father, 
poor  circumstances  to  adopt  so  hum-  and  I  have  no  wish  to  expose  my- 
ble  a  calling,  and  that  a  small  sum  of  self  to  the  chance  of  his  turning  up 
money  may  smooth  all  difficulties."  in  London  some  day,  and  seeking  to 
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renew  there  the  acquaintance  that  I  He  had  comhed  his  hair  straight 
had  courted  at  Paris.  As  for  my  skill  over  his  forehead,  which,  as  I  have 
in  playing  any  part  I  may  assume,  said  somewhere  before,  appeared  in 
do  not  fear.  I  am  no  novice  in  that,  itself  to  alter  the  character  of  his 
In  my  younger  days  I  was  thought  countenance,  and,  without  any  resort 
clever  in  private  theatricals,  especi-  to  paints  or  cosmetics,  had  somehow 
ally  in  the  transformations  of  appear*  or  other  given  to  the  expression  of 
ance  which  belong  to  light  comedy  his  face  an  impudent,  low-bred  ex- 
and  farce.  Wait  a  few  minutes,  pression,  with  a  glass  screwed  on  to 
and  you  shall  see.^'  his  right  eye,  such  a  look  as  a  cock- 
Graham  then  retreated  into  his  ney  journeyman,  wishing  to  pass  for 
bedroom,  and  in  a  few  minutes  re-  a  ^  swell '  about  town,  may  cast  on 
appeared  so  changed,  that  Rcnard  a  servant-maid  in  the  pit  of  a  sub- 
at  first  glance  took  him  for  a  stranger,  urban  theatre. 
He  had  doffed  his  dress  —  which  "  Will  it  do,  old  fellow  ?"  he  ex- 
habitually,  when  in  Capitals,  was  claimed,  in  a  rollicking,  swagger- 
characterised  bv  the  quiet,  indefin-  ing  tone  of  voice,  speaking  French 
able  elegance  that  to  a  man  of  the  with  a  villanous  British  accent, 
great  world,  high-bred  and  young,  "Perfectly,"  said  Renard,  laugh- 
seems  '  to  the  manner  born ' — ^for  ing.  **  I  oflfer  my  compliments,  and 
one  of  those  coarse  suits  which  if  ever  you  are  ruined.  Monsieur, 
Englishmen  are  wont  to  wear  in  their  I  will  promise  you  a  place  in  our 
travels,  and  by  which  they  are  re-  police.  Only  one  caution,  —  take 
presented  in  French  or  German  cari-  care  not  to  overdo  your  part." 
catures, — loose  jacket  of  tweed,  with  '*  Right.  A  quarter  to  nine — 
redundant  pockets,  waistcoat  to  I'm  ofi*.'' 
match,  short  dust-coloured  trousers. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

There  is  generally  a  brisk  exhila-  inconsistent  with  the  more  serious 
ration  of  spirits  in  the  return  to  any  attributes  of  Graham's  character,  if 
special  amusement  or  light  accom-  the  Englishman  felt  the  sort  of  joy- 
phshment,  associated  with  the  plea-  ous  excitement  I  describe,  as,  in  his 
sant  memories  of  earlier  youth  ;  and  way  to  the  Ca/e  Jean  Jacques,  he 
remarkably  so,  I  believe,  when  the  meditated  the  rdle  he  had  under- 
amusement  or  accomplishment  has  *taken;  and  the  joyousness  was  height- 
been  that  of  the  amateur  stage-play-  ened  beyond  the  mere  holiday  sense 
er.  Certainly  I  have  known  persons  of  humoristic  pleasantry  by  the  san- 
of  very  grave  pursuits,  of  very  dig-  guine  hope  that  much  to  affect  his 
nified  character  and  position,  who  lasting  happiness  might  result  from 
seem  to  regain  the  vivacity  of  boy-  the  success  of  the  object  for  which 
hood  when  disguising  look  and  voice  his  disguise  was  assumed, 
for  a  part  in  some  drawing-room  It  was  just  twenty  minutes  past 
comedy  or  charade.  I  might  name  nine  when  he  arrived  at  the  Gctfe 
statesmen  of  solemn  repute  rejoicing  Jean  Jacques.  He  dismissed  the 
to  raise  and  to  join  in  a  laugh  at  fiacre  and  entered.  The  apart- 
their  expense  in  such  travesty  of  ment  devoted  to  customers  com- 
their  habitual  selves.  prised  two  large  rooms.    The  first 

The  reader  must  not,   therefore,  was    the    cofe    properly    speaking; 

be  surprised,  nor,  I  trust,  deem  it  the  second,  opening  on  it,  was  the 
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billiard-room.     Conjecturing  that  he  "  Ah,    indeed !      Do   you    know 

should  probably  find  the  person  of  his  name  V^ 

whom  he  was  in  quest  employed  at  *"*  I   should  think  so ;  he  buried 

&e    billiard- table,   Graham    passed  my  father,  my  two  aunts,  and  my 

thither  at  once.    A  tall  man,  who  wife." 

might    be    seyen-and-forty,  with    a  **  Buried  f    said    Graham,    more 

long  black  beard  slightly  grizzled,  and  more  British  in  his  accent ;  ^^  I 

was  at  play  with  a  young  man  of  don't  understand/' 

perhaps  twenty-eight,  who  gave  him  ^*  Monsieur,  you  are  English." 

odds — as  better  play^^  of  twenty-  "  I  confess  it." 

eight  ought  to  give  odds  to  a  player,  '*  And  a  stranger  to  the  Faubourg 

though    originaUy   of    equal    force,  Montmartre." 

whose  eye  is  not  so  quick,  whose  "True." 

hand  is  not  so  steady,  as  they  were  "  Or  you  would  have  heard  of  M. 

twenty   years    ago.      Said    Graham  Giraud,  the  liveliest  member  of  the 

to  himself,  "  The  bearded  man  is  my  State  Company  for  conducting  fune 

Vicomte."     He  called  for  a  cup  of  rals.    They  are  going  to    play  La 

coffee,  and  seated  himself  on  a  bench  PauUy 

at  the  end  of  the  room.  Much   disconcerted,    Graham    re- 

The  bearded  man  was  far  behind  treated  into    the    eafe^  and    seated 

in  the  game.     It  was  his  turn  to  himself    haphazi^'d  at    one  of    the 

play;  the  balls  were  placed  in  the  small   tables.    Glancing  round    the 

most   awkward    position    for    him.  room,  he  saw  no  one  in  whom  he 

Graham  himself  was  a  fair  billiard-  could  conjecture  the  once  brilliant 

player,  both  in  the  English  and  the  Vicomte. 

French  game.  He  said  to  himself,  The  company  appeared  to  him 
"No  man  who  can  make  a  cannon  sufBciently  decent,  and  especially 
there  should  accept  odds."  The  what  may  be  called  local.  There 
bearded  man  made  a  cannon ;  the  were  some  blouses  drinking  wine,  no 
bearded  man  continued  to  make  doubt  of  the  cheapest  and  thinnest ; 
cannons  ;  the  bearded  man  did  not  some  in  rough,  coarse  dresses,  drink- 
siop  till  he  had  won  the  game.  The  ing  beer.  These  were  evidently 
gallery  of  spectators  was  enthusias-  English,  Belgian,  or  German  artisans, 
tic.  Taking  care  to  speak  in  very  At  one  table,  four  young  men,  who 
bad,  very  English,  French,  Graham  looked  like  small  journeymen,  were 
expressed  to  one  of  the  enthusiasts  playing  cards.  At  three  other 
seated  beside  him  his  admiration  tables,  men  older,  better  dressed, 
of  the  bearded  man's  playing,  and  probably  shopkeepers,  were  playing 
ventured  to  ask  if  the  bearded  man  dominoes.  Graham  scrutinised  these 
were  a  professional  or  an  amateur  last,  but  among  them  all  could  de- 
player,  tect  no  one    corresponding    to    his 

"Monsieur,"  replied  the  enthusi-  ideal  of  the  Vicomte   de    Mauleon. 

ast,  taking  a  short  cutty-pipe  from  "  Probably,"  thought  he,  "  I  am  too 

his  mouth,  "  it  is  an  amateur,  who  late,  or  perhaps  he  will  not  be  here 

has  been  a  great  player  in  his  day,  this  evening.     At  all  events,  I  will 

and  is  so  proud  that  he  always  takes  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour."     Then, 

less  odds  than  he  ought  of  a  younger  the  garden  approaching   his    table, 

man.     It  is  not  once  in  a  month  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  for 

that  he  comes  out  as  he  has  done  something,  and  still,  in  strong  Eng- 

to-night ;  but  to-night  he  has  stead-  lish  accent,  asked  for  lemonade  and 

ied   his    hand.      He    has    had    six  an    evening  joumaL      The   gar^n 

petits  verres.^^  nodded,    and    went    his    way.      A 
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monsieur  at  the   round   table   next  which   did    not    strike   Graham    as 

his  own  politely  handed  to  him  the  vulgar ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 

*  Galignani,'    saying    in    very    good  within  himself,    *^  How    instinctive 

English,   though   unmistakably    the  to  all  Frenchmen  good  breeding  is  !*' 

good  English  of  a  Frenchman,  '*  The  Before,     however,     Oraham     had 

English  journal,  at  your  service."  time    to    explain    to    his    amiable 

Graham  bowed  his  head,  accepted  neighbour    the    politico -economical 
the   *  Cralignahi,*  and  inspected  his  principle  according  to  which   Eng- 
courteous   neighbour.      A  more  re-  land,  growing  no  tobacco,   had   to- 
spectable- looking  man   no    English-  bacco    much    better    than    France 
man  could  see  in  an  English  country  which  did  grow  it,  a  rosy   middle- 
town.      He  wore    an    unpretending  aged  monsieur  made  his  appearance, 
flaxen  wig,  with  limp  whiskers  that  saying  hurriedly  to  Graham's  neigh- 
met  at  the  chin,   and  might  origin-  hour,  **  Vm  afraid  Vm  late,  but  there 
ally  have  been  the  same  colour  as  is  still  a  good  half-hour  before  us  if 
the  wig,  bat  were  now  of  a  pale  you  will  ^ve  mo  my  revenge." 
grey — ^no  beard,  no  moustache.     He  "  Willingly,   M.    Georges.      Gar- 
was    dressed    with  the    scrupulous  pon,  the  dominoes." 
cleanliness    of    a    sober    citizen, — a  ^^Have  you  been  playing  at  bil- 
high  white  neckcloth,  with  a  large  liards  f  *  asked  M.  Georges, 
old-fashioned  pin,  containing  a  little  ^^  Yes,  two  games." 
knot  of  hair,  covered  with  glass  or  "  With  success  ?" 
crystal,  and  bordered  with  a  black  "  I  won  the  first,   and    lost    the 
framework,  in  which  were  inscribed  second  through   the   defect  of   my 
letters — evidently  a   mourning   pin,  eyesight ;  the  game  depended  on  a 
hallowed    to    the  memory    oS    lost  stroke  which  would  have  been  easy 
spouse    or  child, — a    man   who,  in  to  an  infant — I  missed  it" 
England,  might  be  the  mayor  of  a  Here  the  dominoes    arrived,   and 
cathedral  town,  at  least  the  town-  M.  Georges  began    shuffling  them; 
clerk.      He  seemed  suffering  from  the   other   turned   to    Graham    and 
some  infirmity  of  vision,  for  he  wore  asked  politely  if  he  understood  the 
green  spectacles.     The  expression  of  game. 

his  face  was  very  mild  and  gentie;  **A  little,  but  not  enough  to 
apparently  he  was  about  sixty  years  comprehend  why  it  is  said  to  re- 
old — somewhat  more.  quire  so  much  skill." 

Graham  took  kindly  to  his  neigh-  '^  It  is  chiefly  an  affair  of  memory 

hour,  insomuch  that,  in  return   f<^  with  me;  but  M.  Georges,  my  op- 

the  ^Galignani,'   he  offered    him    a  ponent,  has  the  talent  of  combina- 

cigar,  lighting  one  himself.  tion,  which  I  have  not." 

His  neighbour  refused  politely.  "  Nevertheless,"  replied  M.  Geor- 

*^ Merei!  I   never  smoke — never;  ges,   gruffly,    "you  are    not    easily 

men  mededn  forbids  it.     If  I  could  Beaten;  it  is  for  you  to  play   first, 

be  tempted,  it  would  be  by  an  Eng-  M.  Lebeau." 

lish  cigar.      Ah,  how    you    English  Graham  almost  started.     Was  it 

beat  us   in   all   tilings — your  ships,  possible!      This    mild,    limp-whis- 

your  iron,  your    to&a<?— which   you  kered,  flaxen-wigged  man,  Victor  de 

do  not  grow  I"  Mauleon,    the    Don    Juan     of     his 

This  speech,  rendered  literally  as  time;   the  last  person  in   the  room 

we  now  render  it,  may  give  the  idea  he  should  have  guessed.     Yet,  now 

of  a  somewhat  yulgar  speaker.     But  examining  his  neighbour  with  more 

there  was  something  in   the  man's  attentive   eye,  he    wondered   at   his 

manner,  in  his  smile,  in  his  courtesy,  stupidity  in  not  having  recognised 
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at  once  the  ci-devant  gentilhomme  ceeded ;    though     the    explanation, 

and   heau  gar^on.     It  happens  fre-  diligently  attended  to  hy   M.  Geor- 

quently  that  our   imagination  plays  ges,  lost  Leheau  the  game, 

us  this  trick ;  we  form  to  ourselves  The  dominoes  were  again  shuffled, 

an  idea  of   some    one    eminent   for  and  during  that  operation  M.  Geor- 

good  or  for  evil — a   poet,  a   states-  ges  said,  "By  the  way,  M.  Lebeau, 

man,     a    general,    a    murderer,     a  you  promised  to  find  me  a  locataire 

swindler,  a  thief :  the  man  is  before  for  my  second  floor  ;  have  you  suc- 

us,  and  oiu*  ideas  have  gone  into  so  ceeded  ?'' 

different  a  groove  that  he  does  not  "Not  yet.  Perhaps  you  had  bet- 
excite  a  suspicion.  We  are  told  ter  advertise  in  Les  Petites  Affiches. 
who  he  is,  and  immediately  detect  You  ask  too  much  for  the  habitues 
a  thousand  things  that  ought  to  of  this  neighbourhood — 100  francs 
have  proved  his  identity.  a-month." 

Looking  thus  again  with  rectified  "But  the  lodging    is    furnished, 

vision  at  the  false  Lebeau,  Graham  and  well   too,  and  has  four  rooms, 

observed  an   elegance   and   delicacy  One  hundred  francs  are  not  much.'' 

of  feature   which   might,  in  youth,  A  thought  flashed  upon    Graham 

have    made    the    countenance   very  — "Pardon,     Monsieur,"     he    said, 

handsome,    and    rendered    it     still  "have  you  an  appartement  de  gar- 

good  -  looking,    nay,     prepossessing,  ^n  to  let  furnished  ?" 

He    now    noticed,    too,    the    slight  "  Yes,  Monsieur,  a  charming  one. 

Norman  acceiit,  its  native  harshness  Are  you    in    search    of    an    apart- 

of  breadth  subdued  into  the  modu-  ment?" 

lated  tones  which  bespoke  the  habits  ''  I  have  some  idea  of  taking  one, 
of  polished  society.  Above  all,  as  but  only  by  the  month.  I  am  but 
M.  Lebeau  moved  his  dominoes  jiist  arrived  at  Paris,  and  I  have 
with  one  hand,  not  shielding  business  which  may  keep  me  here  a 
his  pieces  with  the  other  (as  M.  few  weeks.  I  do  but  require  a  bed- 
Georges  warily  did),  but  allowing  it  room  and  a  small  cabinet,  and  the 
to  rest  carelessly  on  the  table,  he  rent  must  be  modest  I  am  not  a 
detected  the  hands    of   the    French  milord." 

aristocrat  ;   hands   that  had   never  "  I  am  sure  we  could  arrange,  Mon- 

done  work — never  (like  those  of  the  sieur,"  said  M.  Georges,  "  though  I 

English  noble  of  equal  birth)  been  could  not  well  divide  my  logement. 

embrowned  or  freckled,  or  roughened  But   100    francs   a-month    is    not 

or   enlarged   by    early    practice    in  much !" 

athletic   sports ;  but  hands  seldom  "  I  fear   it  is  more  than    I    can 

seen  save  in  the   higher    circles   of  afford ;   however,  if   you    will   give 

Parisian    life  —  partly    perhaps     of  me  your  address,  I    will   call   and 

hereditary    formation,  partly   owing  see  the  rooms, — say  the    day   after 

their  texture  to  great  care  begun  in  to-morrow.     Between  this  and  then 

early  youth,  and  continued  mechani-  I    expect  letters    which  may   more 

cally  in  after-Kfe — with   long  taper  clearly  decide  my  movements." 

fingers   and  polished    nails ;    white  "  If    the    apartments   suit    you," 

and  delicate  as  those  of  a   woman,  said  M.  Lebeau,  "you  will  at  least 

but  not  slight,  not  feeble;  nervous  be  in  the  house  of  a  very  honest 

and  sinewy  as  those  of  a   practised  man,   which  is  more  than  can    be 

swordsman.  .  said  of  every  one  who  lets  furnished 

Graham    watched    the    play,  and  apartments.     The  house,  too,  has  a 

Lebeau    good  -  naturedly     explained  concierge^  with  a   handy  wife   who 

to  him  its  complications  as   it  pro-  will  arrange  your  rooms   and   pro- 
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vide  you  with  coffee — or  tea,  which 
you  Engh'sh  prefer — if  you  break- 
fast at  home." 

Hero  M.  Georges  banded  a  card 
to  Graham^  and  asked  what  hour 
he  would  call. 

**  About  twelve,  if  that  hour  is 
convenient,'*  said  Graham,  rising. 
^*  I  presiune  there  is  a  restaurant  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  I  could 
dine  reasonably." 

*'«/«  erois  Men — ^half-a-dozen.  I 
can  recommend  to  you  one  where 
you  can  dine  en  prince  for  80  sous. 
And  if  you  are  at  Paris  on  business, 
and  want  any  letters  written  in 
private,  I  can  also  recommend  to 
you  my  friend  here,  M.  Lebeau. 
Ay,  and  on  affairs  his  advice  is  as 
good  as  a  lawyer's,  and  his  fee  a 
hagai^UeT 

"Don't  believe  all  that  M. 
Georges  so  flatteringly  says  of  me," 
put  in  M.  Lebeau,  with  a  modest 
half-smile,  and  in  English.  "  I 
should  tell  you  that  T,  like  your- 
self, am  recently  arrived  at  Paris, 
having  bought  the  business  and 
goodwill  of  my  predecessor  in  the 
apartment  I  occupy  ;  and  it  is  only 
to  the  respect  due  to  his  antecedents, 
and  on  the  score  of  a  few  letters  of 


recommendation  which  I  bring  from 
Lyons,  that  I  can  attribute  the  con- 
fidence shown  to  me,  a  stranger  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Still  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
I  am  always  glad  if  I  can  be  of 
service  to  the  English.  I  love  the 
English" — he  said  this  with  a  sort 
of  melancholy  earnestness  which 
seemed  sincere ;  and  then  added  in 
a  more  [careless  tone — "  I  have  met 
with  much  kindness  from  them  in 
the  course  of  a  checkered  life." 

"You  seem  a  very  good  fellow — 
in  fact,  a  regular  trump,  M.  Le- 
beau," replied  Graham,  in  the  same 
language.  "  Give  me  your  address. 
To  say  truth,  I  am  a  very  poor 
French  scholar,  as  you  must  have 
seen,  and  am  awfully  bother-headed 
how  to  manage  some  correspondence 
on  matters  with  which  I  am  in- 
trusted by  my  employer,  so  that 
it  is  a  lucky  chance  which  has 
brought  me  acquainted  with  you." 

M.  Lebeau  inclined  his  head 
gracefully,  and  drew  from  a  very 
neat  morocco  case  a  card,  which 
Graham  took  and  pocketed.  Then 
he  paid  for  his  coffee  and  lemonade, 
and  returned  home  well  satisfied 
with  the  evening's  adventure. 


CHAPTER  VI L 


The  next  morning  Graham  sent 
for  M.  Renard,  and  consulted  with 
that  experienced  functionary  as  to 
the  details  of  the  plan  of  action 
which  he  had  revolved  during  the 
hours  of  a  sleepless  night 

"  In  conformity  with  your  advice," 
said  he,  ^*not  to  expose  myself  to 
the  chance  of  future  annoyance,  by 
confiding  to  a  man  so  dangerous  as 
the  false  Lebeau  my  name  and  ad- 
dres.s,  I  propose  to  take  the  lodging 
offered  to  me,  as  Mr.  Lamb,  an 
attorney's  clerk,  commissioned  to 
get  in  certain  debts,  and  transact 
oUier  matters  of  business,  on  behalf 


of  his  employer's  clients.  I  suppose 
there  [will  be  no  diflBculty  with  the 
police  in  this  change  of  name,  now 
that  passports  for  the  English  are 
not  necessary  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  You  will  have 
no  trouble  in  that  respect." 

"  I  shall  thus  be  enabled  very 
naturally  to  improve  acquaintance 
with  the  professional  letter-writer, 
and  find  an  easy  opportunity  to 
introduce  the  name  of  Louise  Du- 
val. My  chief  diflBculty,  I  fear, 
not  being  a  practical  actor,  will  be 
to  keep  up  consistently  the  queer 
sort  of    language   I  have  ^opted, 
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both  in  French  and  in  English.  I 
have  too  sharp  a  critic  in  a  man  so 
consummate  himself  in  stage  trick 
and  disguise  as  M.  Lebeau,  not  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  getting  through 
my  role  as  quickly  as  I  can.  Mean- 
while, can  you  recommend  me  to 
some  magasin  where  I  can  obtain 
a  suitable  change  of  costume  ?  I 
can't  always  wear  a  travelling  suit, 
and  I  must  buy  linen  of  coarser 
texture  than  mine,  and  with  the 
initials  of  my  new  name  inscribed 
on  it" 

'^  Quite  right  to  study  such  de- 
tails ;  I  will  introduce  you  to  a 
magasin  near  the  Temple,  where 
you  will  find  all  you  want." 

"  Next,  have  you  any  friends  or 
relations  in  the  provinces  unknown 
to  M.  Lebeau,  to  whom  I  might  be 
supposed  to  write  about  debts  or 


business  matters,  and  from  whom 
I  might  have  replies  ?" 

'^1  will  think  over  it,  and  manage 
that  for  you  very  easily.  Your 
letters  shall  find  their  way  to  me, 
and  I  will 'dictate  the  answers." 

After  some  further  conversation 
on  that  business,  M.  Renard  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  Graham  at 
a  cafe  near  the  Temple  later  in  the 
afternoon,  and  took  his  departure. 

Graham  then  informed  his  laqiuiis 
de  place  that,  though  he  kept  on 
his  lodgings,  he  was  going  into  the 
country  for  a  few  days,  and  should 
not  want  the  man^s  services  till  he 
returned.  He  therefore  dismissed 
and  paid  him  off  at  once,  so  that 
the  laquau  might  not  observe,  when 
he  quitted  his  rooms  the  next  day, 
that  he  took  with  him  no  change  of 
clothes,  &c. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Graham  Vane  has  been  for  some 
days  in  the  apartment  rented  of  M. 
Georges.  He  takes  it  in  the  name 
of  Mr.  Lamb— a  name  wisely  chosen, 
less  common  than  Thomson  and 
Smith,  less  likely  to  be  supposed  an 
assumed  name,  yet  common  enough 
not  to  be  able  easily  to  trace  it  to 
any  special  family.  He  appears,  as 
he  had  proposed,  in  the  character  of 
an  agent  employed  by  a  solicitor  in 
London  to  execute  sundry  com- 
missions, and  to  collect  certain  out- 
standing debts.  There  is  no  need 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  solicitor ; 
if  there  were,  he  could  give  the 
name  of  his  own  solicitor,  to  whose 
discretion  he  could  trust  implicitly. 
He  dresses  and  acts  up  to  his  as- 
sumed character  with  the  skill  of  a 
man  who,  like  the  illustrious  Charles 
Fox,  has,  though  in  private  repre- 
sentations, practised  the  stage-play 
in  which  Demosthenes  said  the 
triple  art  of  oratory  consisted — who 
has  semi  a  great  deal  of  the  world, 


and  has  that  adaptability  of  intellect 
which  knowledge  of  the  world  lends 
to  one  who  is  so  thoroug;hly  in  earnest 
as  to  his  end  that  he  agrees  to  be 
sportive  as  to  his  means. 

The  kind  of  language  he  employs 
when  speaking  English  to  Lebeau 
is  that  suited  to  the  role  of  a  dapper 
young  underling  of  vulgar  mind 
habituated  to  vulgar  companion- 
ships. I  feel  it  due,  if  not  to 
Graham  himself,  at  least  to  the 
memory  of  the  dignified  orator  whose 
name  he  inherits,  so  to  modify  and 
soften  the  hardy  style  of  that  pecu- 
liar diction  in  which  he  disguises  his 
birth  and  disgraces  his  culture,  that 
it  is  only  here  and  there  that  1  can 
venture  to  indicate  the  general  tone 
of  it  But  in  order  to  supply  my 
deficiencies  therein,  the  reader  has 
only  to  call  to  mind  the  forms  of 
phniseology  which  polite  novelists 
in  vogue,  especially  young-lady 
novelists,  ascribe  to  well-born  gentle- 
men, and  more  emphatically  to  those 
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in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Peerage,  in  disdain  the  ohjects  to  which,  in 
No  douht  Graham  in  his  capacity  of  1869,  an  English  Radical  directed 
critic  had  heen  compelled  to  read,  in  his  aspirations.  Vote  by  ballot, 
order  to  review,  those  contributions  universal  sufirage,  &>c. — such  objects 
to  refined  literature,  and  had  famil-  the  French  had  already  attained.  By 
iarised  himself  to  a  vein  of  con-  the  talkers  at  the  Cqfe  Jean  Jacques 
versation  abounding  with  "  swell,"  they  were  deemed  to  be  the  tricky 
and  **  stunner,"  and  "  awfully  jolly,'*  contrivances  of  tyranny.  In  fact, 
in  its  libel  on  manners  and  outrage  the  talk  was  more  scornful  of  what 
on  taste.  Englishmen  understand  by  radical- 
He  has  attended  nightly  the  Cafe  ism  or  democracy  than  Graham  ever 
Jean  Jacques ;  he  has  improved  heard  from  the  lips  of  an  ultra  Tory, 
acquaintance  with  M.  Georges  and  It  assumed  a  strain  of  philosophy 
M.  Lebeau;  he  has  played  at  bil-  far  above  the  vulgar  squabbles  of 
liards,  he  has  played  at  dominoes,  ordinary  party  politicians — ^a  philo- 
with  the  latter.  He  has  been  much  sophy  which  took  for  its  f unda- 
surprised  at  the  unimpeachable  mental  principles  the  destruction  of 
honesty  which  M.  Lebeau  has  ex-  religion  and  of  private  property, 
hibited  in  both  these  games.  In  These  two  objects  seemed  dependent 
billiards,  indeed,  a  man  cannot  cheat  the  one  on  the  other.  The  philo- 
except  by  disguising  his  strength;  sophers  of  the  Jean  Jacqyes  held 
it  is  much  the  same  in  dominoes, —  with  that  expounder  of  Interna- 
it  is  skill  combined  with  luck,  as  in  tionalism,  Eugene  Dupont,  **  Nous 
whist ;  but  in  whist  there  are  modes  ne  voulons  plus  de  religion,  car  Ics 
of  cheating  which  dominoes  do  not  religions  ^touffent  Tintelligence."  * 
allow,  —you  can't  mark  a  domino  Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  dissentient 
ts  you  can  a  card.  It  was  perfectly  voice  was  raised  as  to  the  existence 
clear  to  Graham  that  M.  Lebeau  did  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but,  with  one 
not  gain  a  livelihood  by  billiards  or  exception,  it  soon  sank  into  silence, 
dominoes  at  the  Ca/e  Jean  Jacques,  No  voice  was  raised  in  defence  of 
In  the  former  he  was  not  only  a  fair  private  property.  These  sages  ap- 
but  a  generous  player.  He  played  peared  for  the  most  part  to  belong 
exceedingly  well,  despite  his  spec-  to  the  class  of  onvriers  or  artisans, 
tacles ;  but  he  gave,  with  something  Some  of  them  were  foreigners — 
of  a  Frenchman's  lofty /a7^ar<7n/u3k/«  Belgian,  German,  English;  all  scem- 
liiger  odds  to  his  adversary  than  his  ed  well  off  for  their  calling.  Indeed, 
play  justified  In  dominoes,  where  they  must  have  had  comparatively 
sach  odds  could  not  well  be  given,  high  wages,  to  judge  by  their  dress 
he  insisted  on  playing  such  small  and  the  money  they  spent  on  re- 
stakes  as  two  or  three  francs  might  galing  themselves.  The  language  of 
cover.  In  short,  M.  Lebeau  puzzled  several  was  well  chosen,  at  times 
Graham.  All  about  M.  Lebeau,  his  eloquent  Some  brought  with  them 
manner,  his  talk,  was  irreproachable,  women  who  seemed  respectable,  and 
and  baffled  suspicion  ;  except  in  who  often  joined  in  the  conversation, 
this,  Graham  gradually  discovered  especially  when  it  turned  upon  the 
that  the  cftfe  had  a  qtuisi  political  law  of  marriage  as  a  main  obstacle 
character.  Listening  to  talkers  round  to  all  personal  liberty  and  social 
him,  he  overheard  much  that  might  improvement  If  this  was  a  sub- 
well  have  shocked  the  notions  of  a  ject  on  which  the  women  did  not 
moderate   Liberal;  much  that   held  all    agree,  still    they  disoussed    it, 
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prejudice  and  with  admir-  "  I  should  think  not  many.    Those 

froid.     Yet  many  of  them  poor   simpletons    yonder  may  have 

ce  wives  and  mothers.    Now  caught    them     from    their    French 

n    a    young     journeyman  fellow-workmen,  but  I  don't  think 

with  him  a  young  lady  of  that  even  the  gohemouches  in    our 

ibtful  aspect,  but  such    a  National  Reform  Society  open  their 

ept  aloof  from  the  others,  mouths  to  swallow  such  wasps." 

then,  too,  a  man  evidently  *'Yet  I  believe  the  association  to 

station  than  that  of  ouvrieVj  which  most  of  those  outrlers  belong 

was  received  by  the  philo-  had  its  origin  in  England." 

with  courtesy  and  respect,  "  Indeed !  what  association  ?'* 

e  of  the  tables  and  ordered  "  The  International." 

•f  punch  for  general  parti-  "  Ah,  I  have  heard  of  that." 

In    such    occasional  visi-  Lebeau  turned  his  green  spectacles 

ham,  still  listening,  detect-  full  on  Graham's  face  as   he   said 

ter  of  the  press;  now  and  slowly,  "And  what  do  you  think  of 

nail  artist,  or  actor,  or  medi-  it  T' 

ent      Among  the  huhltues  Graham  prudently    checked    the 

is  one  man,  an  ouvrier,  in  disparaging  reply  that  first  occurred 

raham  could  not  help  feel-  to  him,  and  said,   "  I  know  so  little 

interest.      He    was    called  about  it  that  I  would  rather  ask  you." 

sometimes  more  familiarly  "I  think  it  might  become  fomid- 

his  baptismal   appellation,  able  if  it  found  able  leaders  who 

n  had  a  bold  and  honest  knew  how  to  use  it     Pardon  me — 

in      of     countenance.      Ho  how  came  you  to  know  of  this  ca/6  f 

kc  one  who,  if  he  had  not  Were  you  recommended  to  it  ?" 

ch,  had   thought  much   on  "  No ;    I  happened  to  be  in  this 

iects  he    loved   to  discuss,  neighbourhood    on     business,     and 

ed  against  the    capital    of  walked  in,  as  I  might  into  any  other 

•s    quite    as    ably    as    Mr.  c^<^." 

argued  against  the  rights  "You  don't  interest  yourself  in 

rty  in  land.      He  was  still  the  great  social  questions  which  are 

>quent  against  the  laws  of  agitated  below  the  surface  of  this 

and  heritage.     But  his  was  best  of  all  possible  worlds  ?" 

roice  not  to  be  silenced  in  "  I  can't  say  that  I  trouble  my 

\i    a  Supreme  Being.      He  head  much  about  them." 

least    the    courage    of  his  "A  game  at  dominoes  before  ^I. 

and  was  always  thoroughly  Georges  arrives  ?" 

st      M.  Lebeau  seemed  to  "  Willingly.     Is  M.  Georges  one  of 

is  man,  and  honoured  him  those  agitators  below  the  surface  ?" 

[)d  and  a  smile,  when  pass-  "  No  indeed.      It  is  for  you   to 

im  to  the  table  he  generally  play." 

This  familiarity  with  a  Here  M.  Georges  arrived,  and  no 

that  class,  and  of  opinions  further  conversation  on  political  or 

me,  excited   Graham's  curi-  social  questions  ensued. 

One    evening    he    said    to  Graham  had  already  called  more 

"A  queer  fellow  that  you  than  once    at    M.  Lebeau's    office, 

t  nodded  to."  and    asked    him  to  put  into'  good 

^  so  ?"  French   various   letters  on    matters 

[,  he  has  queer  notions."  of  business,  the  subjects  of  which 

ons  shared,    I    believe,   by  had  been  furnished  by  M.  Renard. 

your  countrymen  ?"            ^  The    office    was    rather    imposing 
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and  stately,  considering  the  modest  to  correct  their  cocker  or  spoon  for 

nature    of    M.   Lebeau's    ostensible  them  by  proxy  f" 

profession.       It    occupied    the    en-  ''  Pardon      me/'      answered     M. 

tire  ground-floor  of  a  corner  house,  Lebeau  in  French,  "  if  I  prefer  my 

with  a  front-door  at  one  angle  and  a  own  language  in   replying  to  you. 

back-door  at  the  other.     The  ante-  I  speak  the  English  I  learned  many 

room  to  his  cabinet,  and  in  which  years  ago,  and  your  language  in  the 

Graham  had  generally  to  wait  some  beau  monde,  to  which  you  evidently 

minutes  before  he  was  introduced,  belong,  is  strange  to  me.     You  are 

was  generally  well  filled,  and  not  quite  right,  however,  in  your   sur- 

only  by  persons  who,  by  their  dress  raise  that  I  have  other  clients  than 

and  outward  appearance,   might  be  those  who,   like  yourself,   think    I 

fairly  supposed  sufficiently  iUiterate  could  correct  their  verbs  or    their 

to  require   his  aid  as  polite  letter-  spelling.     I  have  seen  a  great  deal 

writers — not  only  by  servant-maids  of   the  world, — I  know    something 

and  grisettes^  by  sailors,  zouaves,  and  of  it,  and  something  of  the  law  ;  so 

journeymen     workmen  —  but     not  that  many  persons  come  to  me  for 

unfrequentiy    by    clients  evidently  advice  and  for  legal  mformation  on 

belonging  to  a  higher,  or  at  least  a  terms  more  moderate  than  those  of 

richer,  class  of  society, — men  with  an  atoue.     But  my  antechamber  is 

clothes  made  by  a  fashionable  tailor  full,  I  am  pressed  for  time ;  excuse 

— men,  again,  who,  less  fashionably  me  if  I  ask  you  to  say  at  once  in 

attired,  looked  like  opulent  trades-  what  I  can  be  agreeable  to  you  to- 

men  and  fathers  of  well-to-do  families  day.'' 

—the  first  generally  young,  the  last  "  Ah  1"   said    Graham,   assuming 

generally    middle-aged.     AH    these  a  very  earnest  look,  "  you  do  know 

denizens   of    a  higher  world    were  the  world,  that  is  clear ;  and  you  do 

introduced  by  a  saturnine  clerk  into  know  the  law  of  France — eh  ?" 

M.    Lebeau's   reception  -  room   very  "  Yes,  a  little." 

quickly,   and   in   precedence  of  the  **  What  I  wanted  to  say  at  pre- 

outritrs  and  grisettes,  sent    may    have    something    to   do 

**  What  can  this  mean  ?"  thought  with  French  law,  and   I  meant  to 

Graham.     **  Is    it   reaUy    that  this  ask  you  either  to  recommend  to  mo 

humble  business  avowed  is  the  cloak  a  sharp  lawyer,  or  to  tell  me  how  I« 

to  some  political  conspiracy  concealed  can  best  get  at  your  famous  police 

— ^the    International     Association  ?"  here." 

And,  so  pondering,  the  clerk  one  day  **  Police  ?" 

singled   him   from   the    crowd    and  "I  think  I  may  require  the  ser- 

admitted     him     into     M.    Lebeau's  vice  of  one  of  those  officers  whom 

cabinet     Graham  thought  the  time  we  in  England  call  detectives ;  but 

had  now    arrived  when    he    might  if  you  arc  busy  now,  I  can  call  to- 

safely  approach   the    subject    that  morrow." 

brought  him  to  the  Faubourg  Mont-  **  I  spare  you  two  minutes.     Say 

martre.  at  once,    dear  Monsieur,   what  you 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Graham,  want  with  law  or  police." 

speaking  in  the  English  of  a  young  "  I  am  instructed  to  find  out  the 

earl  in   our   elegant    novels — "you  address  of  a  certain  Louise  Duval, 

are  very  good  to  let  mo  in  while  you  daughter  of  a  drawing-master  named 

have  so  many  swells  and  nobs  wait-  Adolphe  Duval,   living  in   the  Rue 

ing  for  you  in  the  other  room.     But    in  the  year  1848." 

I  say,  old  fellow,  you  have  not  the  Graham,     while     he     thus    said, 

cheek  to  tcU  me  that  they  want  you  naturally  looked  Lebeau  in  the  face 
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— not    pryingly,    not    significantly,  whom    I    may  appoint  at  Paris, — 

but  as  a  man  generally  does  look  in  such      intelligence,      authenticated, 

the  face  the  other  man  whom  he  may  prove  to  the  advantage  of  the 

accosts   seriousl}'.     The  change    in  party  advertised  forJ     I  am,  how- 

the  face  he  regarded  was  slight,  but  ever,  told  not  to  resort  to  this  means 

it  was   unmistakable.     It  was    the  without    consulting    either    with    a 

sudden  meeting  of    the   eyebrows,  legal  adviser  or  the  police.*' 

accompanied  with   the  sudden  jerk  "  Hem ! — ^have    you    inquired    at 

of  the  shoulder  and  bend  of   the  the  house  where  this  lady  was,  you 

neck,   which  betoken  a  man  taken  say,  living  in  1848  ?" 

by    surprise,   and    who    pauses    to  "  Of    course    I  have  done  that ; 

reflect  before  l^e  replies.     His  pause  but     very     clumsily,    I    daresay — 

was  but  momentary.  through     a     friend  —  and    learned 

**  For  what  object  is  this  address  nothing.    But  I  must  not  keep  you 

required  ?"  now.     I  think  I  shall  apply  at  once 

*'  That  I  don't  know ;    but    evi-  to  the  police.     What  should  I  say 

dently     for     some     advantage     to  when  I  get  to  the  Jwr^aw/" 

Madame  or  Mademoiselle  Duval,  if  *^  Stop,  Monsieur,  stop.     I  do  not 

still    alive,    because    my    employer  advise  you  to  apply  to  the  police, 

authorises  me  to  spend  no  less  than  It    would  be    waste  of    time    and 

£100  in  ascertaining  where  she  is,  money.     Allow  me  to    think    over 

if  alive,  or  where  she  was  buried,  the  matter.     I  shall   see  you    this 

if  dead ;  and  if  other  means  fail,  I  evening  at  the    Cafe  Jean  Jacques 

am  instructed   to  advertise  to  the  at    eight    o'clock.       Till     then    do 

effect — *That  if  Louise  Duval,    or,  nothing." 

in  case  of  her  death,  any  children  "  All  right :    I  obey    you.     The 

of    hers  living  in    the  year    1849,  whole  thing  is  out  of  my  way  of 

will  communicate  with  some  person  business — ^awfully.     Bon  jour, ^^ 


CHAPTER   IX. 

■ 

Punctually      at     eight      o'clock  too  low  to  be  heard  by  others,  and 

Oraham   Vane  had  taken  his   seat  in  French,  he  then  said — 

at  a  comer  table  at  the  remote  end  "  In    thinking    over    your    com- 

of    the    Ca/(^  Jean  Jacques^    called  munication  this  morning,  it  strikes 

for  his  cup  of  coffee  and  his  even-  me  as  probable,  perhaps  as  certain, 

icg  journal,  and  awaited  the  arrival  that    this    Louise    Duval,    or    her 

of   M.    Lebeau.     His  patience  was  children,  if  she  have  any,  must  be 

not  tasked  long.     In  a  few  minutes  entitled  to  some  moneys  bequeathed 

the  Frenchman   entered,  paused  at  to  her  by  a  relation   or  friend  in 

the  c&mptoir,  as  was  his  habit,  to  England.     What    say   you    to   that 

address  a  polite  salutation  to   the  assumption,  M.  Lamb  ?" 

well-dressed    lady    who  there   pre-  **You     are     a     sharp      fellow," 

sided,  nodded  as  usual  to  Armand  answered  Graham.     *^Just   what  I 

Monnier,      then      glanced      round,  say  to  myself.     Why  else  should  I 

recognised    Graham    with    a  smile,  be  instructed  to  go  to  such  expense 

and  approached  his  table  with  the  in  finding  her  out  ?    Most  likely,  if 

quiet  grace  of  movement  by  which  one  can't  trace  her,  or  her  children 

he  was  distinguished.  born   before  the  date    named,   any 

Seating      hinSself      opposite       to  such   moneys  will  go  to  some  one 

Graham,   and  speaking  in  a    voice  else ;  and  that  some  one  else,  who- 
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ever  he   be,  has  commissioned  my  and  chair   some    inches   back,   and 

employer  to  find  out     But  I  don't  said,  slowly — 

imagine  any  sum  due  to  her  or  her        **M.  Lamb,  let  us  talk  as  gentle^ 

heirs  can  be  much,  or  that  the  matter  man   to  gentleman.     Put  aside  the 

is  very  important ;   for,  if    so,    the  question  of  money  altogether,  I  must 

thing  would  not  be  carelessly  left  in  first  know  why  your  employer  wants 

the  hands  of  one  of  the  small  fry  to  hunt  out  this  poor  Louise  Duval, 

like  myself,  and  clapped  in  along  It  may  be  to  her  injury,  and  I  would 

with  a  lot  of  other  business  as  an  do  her  none  if  you  offered  thousands 

off- hand  job."  where  you  offer  pounds.     I  forestall 

**  Will  you  tell  me  who  employed  the  condition  of  mutual  confidence ; 

youV*'  I  own  that  I  have  known  her — it  is 

'*  No,  I  don't  feel  authorised  to  do  many  years    ago ;    and,   M.    Lamb, 

that  at  present ;  and  I  donH  see  the  though  a  Frenchman  very  often  in- 

nccessity  of  it     It  seems  to  me,  on  jures  a  woman  from  love,  he  is  in  a 

consideration,  a  matter  for  the  police  worse  plight  for  bread   and  cheese 

to  feiTet  out ;  only,  as  I  asked  before,  than   I  am  if   he   injures    her   for 

how  should  T  get  at  the  police  ?"  money." 

**  That  is  not  difficult     It  is  just        "  Is  he  thinking  of  the  duchess's 

pos.sible  that  I  might  help  you  better  jewels  ?"  thought  Graham, 
than  any  lawyer  or  any  detective."  **  Bravo,    man    riewor,"     he     said 

"  Why,  did    you  ever  know  this  aloud ;  "  but  as  I  don't  know  what 

Louise  Duval  ?"  my  employer's  motive  in  his  com- 

**  Excuse  me,  M.  Lamb  :  you  re-  mission  is,  perhaps  you  can  enlightea 

fuse  me  your  full  confidence ;  allow  me.     How  could  his  inquiry  injure* 

me  to  imitate  your  reserve."  Louise  Duval  T' 

'*Oho!"   said  Graham;  *^ shut  up        *^1  cannot  say;  but  you  English' 

as  close  as  you  like ;  it  is  nothing  have    the    power    to    divorce    your 

to  me.     Only  observe,  there  is  this  wives.      Louise     Duval    may    have 

difference    between   us,   that   I    am  married    an   Englishman,    separated 

employed  by  another.     He  does  not  from   him,   and   he  wants   to   know 

iuthorise  me  to  name  him  ;  and  if  I  where  he  can  find,  in  order  to  crim- 

did  commit  that  indiscretion,  I  might  inate  and  divorce  her,  or  it  may  be- 

lose  my  bread  and  cheese.    Whereas  to  insist  on  her  return  to  him." 
Tou  have  nobody's  secret  to  guard        "  Bosh !  that  is  not  likely." 
but  your  own,  in  saying  whether  or        "  Perhaps,     then,    some     English 

not  you    ever  knew  a  Madame  or  friend  she  may  have  known  has  left 

Mademoiselle  Duval.      And   if    you  her  a  bequest,  which  would  of  course 

have  some  reason  for  not  getting  me  lapse  to  some  one  else  if  she  be  not 

the  information  I  am  instructed  to  living." 

obtain,  that  is  also  a  reason  for  not        "  By  gad !"  cried  Graham,  '*  I  think 

troubling    you   farther.      And  after  you  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head': 

all,  old   boy"  (with  a  familiar  slap  on  c^eat  cela.     But  what  then  ?" 
Lebeau's    stately   shoulder) — "after        "  Well,  if  I  thought  any  substan- 

all,  it  is  I  who  would  employ  you ;  tial  benefit  to  Louise  Duval   might 

you  don't  employ  me.     And  if  you  result  from  the  success  of  your  in- 

iir.d   out    the   hidy,    it  is  you    who  quiry,  I  would  really  see  if  it  were 

would  get  the  £100,  not  I."  in   my  power  to  help   you.     But  I 

M-  Lebeau  mechanically  brushed,  must  have  time  to  consider." 
with  a  light  movement  of  hand,  the        "  How  long  ?'' 
shoulder  which  the  Englishman  had        "  I    can't    exactly    say  ;    perhaps, 

so  pleasantly  touched,  drew  himself  three  or  four  days." 
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^^Bonf  I  will  wait  Here  comes  ultimately  contribute.  Now  that 
M.  Georges.  I  leave  you  to  domi-  the  time  has  come  to  establish  for 
noes  and  him.  Good- night'*  ourselves  an  organ  in  the  press,  ad- 
Late  that  night  M.  Lebeau  was  dressing  higher  orders  of  intelli- 
seated  alone  in  a  chamber  connected  gence  than  those  which  are  needed  to 
with  the  cabinet  in  which  he  re-  destroy,  and  incapable  of  reconstruct- 
ceived  visitors.  A  ledger  was  open  ing,  the  time  has  also  arrived  for  the 
before  him,  which  he  scanned  with  reappearance  in  his  proper  name  and 
careful  eyes,  no  longer  screened  by  rank  of  the  man  in  whom  you  take 
spectacles.  The  survey  seemed  to  so  gracious  an  interest  In  vain  you 
satisfy  him.  He  murmured,  "  It  have  pressed  him  to  do  so  before ; 
sa£Sces — the  time  has  come  ;'*  closed  till  now  he  had  not  amassed  to- 
the  book — returned  it  to  his  bureau,  gether,  by  the  slow  process  of  petty 
which  be  locked  up— ^nd  then  wrote  gains  and  constant  savings,  with 
in  cipher  the  letter  here  reduced  such  additions  as  prudent  specula- 
into  English : —  tions  on  his  own  account  might  con- 
tribute, the  modest  means  necessary 
"Dear  and  noble  Friend, —  to  his  resumed  position.  And  as 
Kvents  march  ;  the  Empire  is  every-  he  always  contended  against  your 
where  undermined.  Our  treasury  generous  offers,  no  consideration 
has  thriven  in  my  hands  ;  the  sums  should  ever  tempt  him  either  to  ap- 
subscribed  and  received  by  me  propriate  to  his  personal  use  a  single 
through  you  have  become  more  than  so^  intrusted  to  him  for  a  public 
quadrupled  by  advantageous  specu-  purpose,  or  to  accept  from  friendship 
lations,  in  which  M.  Georges  has  the  pecuniary  aid  which  would  abase 
been  a  most  trustworthy  agent.  A  him  into  the  hireling  of  a  cause, 
portion  of  them  I  have  continued  to  No !  Victor  de  Mauleon  despises  too 
-employ  in  the  mode  suggested —  much  the  tools  that  he  employs  to 
viz.,  in  bringing  together  men  dis-  allow  any  man  hereafter  to  say, 
creetly  chosen  as  being  in  their  vari-  *•  Thou  also  wert  a  tool,  and  hast 
ous  ways  representatives  and  ring-  been  paid  for  thy  uses.* 
leaders  of  the  motley  varieties  that,  *^  But  to  restore  the  victim  of 
when  united  at  the  right  moment,  calumny  to  his  rightful  place  in  this 
form  a  Parisian  mob.  But  from  gaudy  world,  stripped  of  youth  and 
that  right  moment  we  are  as  yet  dis-  reduced  in  fortune,  is  a  task  that 
tant  Before  we  can  call  passion  may  well  seem  impossible.  To« 
into  action,  we  must  prepare  opinion  morrow  he  takes  the  first  step  to- 
for  change.  I  propose  now  to  devote  wards  the  achievement  of  the  im- 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  possible.  Experience  is  no  bad  sub- 
fund  towards  the  inauguration  of  a  stitute  for  youth,  and  ambition  is 
Journal  which  shall  gradually  give  made  stronger  by  the  goad  of 
voice  to  our  designs.     Trust  to  me  poverty. 

to  insure  its  success,  and  obtain  the  "  Thou    shalt    hear  of  his  news 

aid  of   writers  who  will    have    no  soon.** 
jaotion  of  the  uses  to  which  they 
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Few  more  remarkable  events  have  cide  for  them  their  relations  to  each 
occurred  in  an  age  so  remarkable  in  other;  it  was  for  the  Protestants 
many  respects  as  ours,  than  the  themselves  to  determine  what  their 
assembling  of  the  Protestants  of  Synod  was.  But  most  wonderful 
France  in  synod  at  Paris.  The  ob-  of  all  was  the  purpose  for  which 
ject  for  which  they  met  was  one  of  they  had  gathered  together.  They 
surpassing  interest  We  all  remcm-  met  for  no  less  an  object  than  to 
ber  how  momentous  the  act  was  found  and  construct  a  Church.  But 
universally  felt  to  be  when  Parlia-  even  these  words  fail  to  indicate 
meat  addressed  itself  to  the  task  the  unlimited  magnitude  of  their 
of  disestablishing  the  Irish  Church  mission.  Other  founders  of  Churches 
tnd  providing  an  organisation  for  have  been  summoned  to  provide  or- 
its  future  existence.  A  deep  con-  ganisations  that  should  give  effect 
Rciousness  spread  over  the  whole  to  some  well-defined  and  previ- 
English  nation  that  a  graver  ques-  ously-ascertained  principle.  They 
tion  could  scarcely  ever  occupy  worked  to  embody  a  definite  con- 
the  attention  of  the  L^slature.  viction  in  a  social  structure.  The 
But  the  problem  which  lay  before  truth  which  animated  them  lay 
the  French  Protestants  at  Paris  was  clearly  before  their  minds.  The 
stfll  more  arduous,  and  the  difficulty  task  imposed  upon  them  was  simply 
of  dealing  with  it  far  more  formid-  to  select  such  a  common  action  as 
able.  The  Irish  Church  came  be-  should  enforce  its  power  amongst 
fore  a  body  whose  character,  autho-  their  associated  brethren.  But  at 
ritv,  and  recognised  power  had  Paris  the  far  deeper  preliminary  quesr 
endured  for  centuries,  and  were  tion  had  to  be  first  determined — 
open  to  no  challenge  from  any  shall  there  be  a  Church  at  all  ?  The 
quarter.  The  Parliament  of  Eng-  issue,  as  the  debates  rolled  on,  be- 
ikod  was  the  constituted  sovereign  came  nothing  smaller  than  this, 
power  of  the  nation :  their  right  Some  of  the  principles  advocated 
to  deal  with  any  public  question  with  t^e  greatest  energy  would 
was  indisputable.  The  position  of  have  converted  the  Protestants  of 
the  French  Protestants  was  quite  France  into  separate  congregations, 
other  than  that  of  the  House  of  with  practically  no  union  whatever 
Commons  to  which  the  Govern-  to  bind  them  together  into  one  so- 
ment  presented  their  disestablishing  ciQiy.  And  this  result  was  desired, 
and  reconstructing  Bill.  When  not  on  the  ground  held  by  English 
they  met  at  Paris,  every  point  was  Independents,  that  congregations 
open  to  dispute.  They  did  not  severally  detached  constitute  the 
imow  the  nature  itself  of  the  very  most  effective  machinery  for  pro- 
Synod  which  they  were  supposed  to  moting  a  common  aim  and  the  ad- 
form.  Their  relation  to  each  other  vancement  of  a  common  religion, 
and  to  the  State  had  all  to  be  de-  but  with  the  express  design  of  con- 
termined.  Some  declared  that  they  f erring  on  each  pastor  the  imre- 
were  nothing  more  than  a  consul-  stricted  liberty  of  giving  any  de- 
tative  body,  and  had  begged  M.  scription  of  Christianity  which  he 
Thiers,  when  he  gave  them  leave  to  chose.  Church  organisation  ^f  any 
meet,  to  declare  that  such  only  was  kind,  other  than  the  proposal  to 
thdr  character.    He  refused  to  de-  allow  every  minister  to  teach  what 
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he  liked,  played  an  utterly  insigni-  gion,  in  what  does  its  essence  con- 

ficant  part  in  these  debates.  sist  ?    What  is  the  differentia^  the 

The  result  of   this  general  posi-  characteristic  and  radically-dividing 

don  has  been  a  most  powerful  dis-  distinction,  between  the  two  ?    That 

cussion    on    first    principles.      Not  answer,   in  its  main  element,  must 

only   the    primary  elements   of    all  be      common    for    aU     Christians, 

religious  communion,  but,  still  more,  Every  Christian    was  virtually  re- 

tho  very  essence  itself  of  the  Chris-  presented    in  the    great  debate   of 

tian  religion,   have  been   expressed  Paris. 

with  a  fulness  and  a  clearness  of  The  position  of  the  French  Pro- 
reasoning  which  very  few  delibera-  testant  Synod  was  extremely  pccu- 
tive  assemblies,  if  any,  have  ever  liar.  It  met  as  the  lineal  continuator 
exhibited.  Several  eminent  journals  of  an  ancient  body ;  and  yet,  in  sub- 
have  expressed  the  impression  left  stance,  the  work  it  was-  summoned 
on  their  minds  that,  both  as  to  form  to  perform  was  nothing  short  of  the 
and  substance,  no  parliamentary  de-  construction  of  a  Church.  Its  pro- 
bate in  any  country  was  ever  char-  sence  in  the  Temple  da  Saint  Esprit 
acterised  by  such  thoroughness  and  proclaimed  a  history  which  had 
depth  of  investigation.  The  issues  come  down  to  the  very  hour  of  its 
raised  profoundly  interest  every  meeting :  it  was  the  descendant  of 
Christian  throughout  the  world,  ancient  Synods  ;  it  was  the  child  of 
They  were  two  in  number:  first,  fathers  who  had  formed  a  mighty  re- 
What  is  the  minimum  of  belief  in-  ligious  organisation  that  had  shaken 
dispensable  for  membership  even  of  the  power  of  Catholicism  in  Franco 
a  Church  constituted  on  the  widest  to  its  foundations.  It  had  been  con- 
basis  of  toleration  ?  and,  secondly,  vened  under  rules  framed  in  bygone 
What  is,  and  what  is  not,  the  Chris-  days,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Hugue- 
tian  religion  ?  who  are,  and  who  are  not  Church  of  France ;  and  yet  the 
not,  entitled  to  call  themselves  Chris-  grand  issue  it  was  called  upon  to 
tians  ?  These  questions  were  looked  solve  was  whether  Protestantism 
at  in  their  utmost  breadth,  and  it  should  have  a  Church  in  France,  and 
is  they  which  bestow  such  great  what  that  Church  should  be.  The 
importance  on  the  proceedings  of  Protestantism  of  the  Huguenots  had 
the  Synod.  Their  range  sweeps  far  exhibited  a  vitality  which  had  been 
beyond  the  limits  of  French  Pro-  proof  against  the  fiercest  assaults  of 
testantism.  They  are  emphatically  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  main  questions  of  our  age.  They  external  foes.  Neither  the  trcach- 
are  discussed  in  every  part  of  the  ery  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  nor 
civilised  world.  Endless  issues  in  the  warriors  of  the  League,  nor  the 
philosophy,  in  literature,  in  social  betrayal  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  nor 
and  national  organisation,  in  the  the  dragonnndea  of  the  great  King, 
most  inward  life  of  men,  turn  on  had  been  able  to  subdue  it.  The 
the  solutions  which  these  questions  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
receive.  The  French  Protestant  drove  many  of  its  members  to  foreign 
Synod  debated  a  problem  for  which  shores ;  but  a  seed  was  loft  which 
every  Christian  communion,  what-  no  persecution  could  extirpate  It 
ever  be  its  form  or  name,  is  bound,  was  forbidden  to  meet  in  public 
under  the  actual  conditions  of  assembly  by  the  decree  of  Louis 
modern  thought,  to  have  a  clearly-  XIV.;  but' its  hold  on  the  hearts 
conceded  and  distinctly-expressed  of  its  children  was  indestructible, 
'answer.  Is  Christianity  a  religion  Nevertheless,  it  had  not  passed  un- 
^r  a  philosophy  ?  and  if  it  is  a  reli-  scathed  through  the  struggle.     Dis- 
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organisation,  almost  amounting  to  and  administrative  machinery  capa- 
anarchy,  had  weakened  its  action  ble  of  maintaining  the  associated  life 
both  on  its  members  and  its  of  a  Christian  Church:  without  a  Sy- 
country.  A  more  insidious  and  nod,  the  French  Protestants  had  no- 
more  formidable  enemy  had  worked  thing  but  local  and  individual  organi- 
havoc  amon^t  its  ranks.  The  low  sations.  Foremost  amongst  those  who 
tone  of  religious  feeling  which  had  saw  the  disastrous  results  of  such  a 
marked  the  nation  in  the  eighteenth  chaos,  and  felt  keenly  the  desire  for 
century  had  invaded  the  minds  of  the  recovery  of  Church  union,  was 
its  teachers. ,  Religious  fervour  had  M.  Guizot ;  a  man  who,  during  a 
decayed,  and  doctrine  had  been  sub-  long  and  illustrious  career,  had  al- 
limed  away  into  conceptions  in  which  ways  been  distinguished  by  the 
the  traces  of  Christian  thoughts  had  most  profound  and  sincere  interest 
been  almost  too  faint  to  be  dis-  in  religious  matters.  Since  the  fall 
cemed.  Rationalism  had  penetrated  of  the  Empire,  the  passion  for  re- 
in to  many  of  its  most  important  ligious  liberty,  for  the  most  un- 
centres ;  Christian  aspiration  had  shackled  freodom  to  practise  any 
grown  feeble ;  the  authority  of  the  religion  which  a  man  might  choose, 
foundation  on  which  it  had  been  had  become  intense  in  France ;  and 
erected,  the  word  of  Holy  Scripture,  why  should  not  the  Republic  restore 
had  waxed  weak;  and  the  very  rights  of  religious  liberty  which  a 
name  of  a  creed  had  become  dis-  bigoted  and  persecuting  despotism 
tasteful  But  the  reviving  warmth  had  tak^n  away  ?  Under  the  in- 
of  Christian  piety  in  the  nineteenth  fluence,  it  is  presumed,  of  M.  Guizot, 
century  gradually  penetrated  the  M.  Thiers  sanctioned  by  a  publie 
coldness  of  French  Protestantism,  decree  the  reassembling  of  the  Pro- 
Belief  gathered  strength  and  fer-  testant  Synod.  Its  membsrs — lay 
Toar  in  many  localities.  Pastors  and  clerical — were  elected  by  the 
distinguished  by  religious  zeal  and  consistories  in  conformity  with  the 
intellectual  gifts  won  hearts  chilled  old  regulations ;  and  the  Synod  held 
with  indifference  to  earnestness  and  its  first  meeting  on  the  6th  of  June 
religious     life.       The    sympathy  of  of  last  year. 

foreign  brethren  cheered  their  cour-  At  its  very  opening  a  critical 
tge;  and  the  instinctive  desire  of  question  presented  itself  which  re- 
all  Christians  to  be  united  to  each  vealed  a  very  serious  discordance 
other  in  a  living  association  was  of  views  amongst  its  members.  What 
awakened  in  the  hearts  of  many  was  the  nature  of  the  Synod  ?  Was 
with  such  force  as  to  impel  them  to  it  a  governing  or  only  a  consultative 
seek  of  the  Government  of  M.  Thiers  body?  What  were  the  powers  of 
that  liberty  of  Church  government  the  majority  over  the  minority  ? 
of  which  they  had  been  so  long  How  far  could  it  bind  pastors  and 
deprived.  congregations  to  obey  the  decrees  it 
No  Protestant  Synod  had  been  might  put  forth  on  the  organisation 
seen  in  France  for  more  than  two  and  administration  of  the  Protestant 
hundred  years.  Like  the  Convocation  Church  ?  These  questions  were 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  French  keenly  contested.  Not  a  few  pastors 
Synod  had  been  subjected  to  silence  and  consistories  had  opposed  the 
bj  the  power  of  the  State.  But  convening  of  the  Synod.  They  had 
that  silence  produced  very  different  petitioned  the  Government  against 
effects  in  France  and  in  England,  adopting  such  a  measure.  They 
The  Church  of  England  possessed,  had  enjoyed  complete  independence ; 
outside   of    Convocation,  legislative  they  disliked  the  thought  of  being 
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governed  by  a  central  aufhority,  natod  by  the  names  of  Orthodox  and 
and  greatly  mistrusted  the  kind  of  Liberals.  These  terms  are  complete 
government  they  would  have  to  misnomers,  and  very  misleading, 
obey.  As  M.  Gaufrfes  afterwards  re-  Orthodox  is  a  word  opposed  to  here- 
marked  in  the  Synod,  for  two  hun-  tic:  both  expressions  imply  the  rccep- 
dred  years  every  one  had  been  free  tion  of  a  common  authority,  whether 
to  preach  according  to  his  conscience.  Scripture  or  any  other,  differing  only 
But  the  President  of  the  French  in  the  interpretation  each  assigns 
Government  persisted  in  his  inten-  to  the  utterances  of  that  authority, 
tion  of  allowing  the  Synod  to  meet  But  this  was  in  no  wisQ  the  position 
He  would  observe  strict  impartiality  of  the  Orthodox  towards  the  Liberals, 
towards  all.  If  the  Synod  resulted  The  term  Liberal  so  far  correctly  ex- 
in  one  organised  Church,  he  would  pressed  the  main  principle  of  their 
acknowledge  it ;  if  dchism  broke  it  party,  that  they  claimed  to  be  free, 
up  into  two,  the  Republic  would  to  be  exempt  from  all  obligation  to 
recognise  both  Churches.  If  M.  any  authority,  to  be  f  uUy  entitled  to 
Thiers  was  animated  by  the  feeling  form  any  conception  they  liked  of 
that  the  Protestant  Huguenots  had  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  preach 
a  natural  right  of  administering  it  as  Christianity.  This  principle 
their  own  affairs,  and  providing  for  of  the  opposition  party  4n  the  Synod 
tiiose  daily  wants  which  every  so-  widely  exceeded  the  sense  attached 
ciety  experiences,  he  could  give  no  to  the  expression  Liberal  in  the 
other  reply.  Besides,  the  relation  political  world.  It  included  not 
of  the  State  to  the  Huguenot  Church  only  the  idea  of  liberality,  of  tolera- 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  Par-  tion,  of  a  natural  equity  which  does 
liament  to  the  Church  of  England,  justice  to  the  fair  rights  of  others* 
The  State  claimed  no  right  whatever  but  also  the  absence  of  all  limita- 
of  interfering  with  its  management ;  tion,  the  right  of  every  member  of 
it  simply  recognised  it  as  one  of  the  the  Protestant  Church  to  frame  at 
religious  bodies  of  the  country,  and  pleasure  any  interpretation  he  chose 
gave  pecuniary  aid  to  its  pastors  as  of  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  re- 
it  did  to  Jews  and  to  other  religious  ligion,  and  to  adopt  it;  and  this  as 
communions.  When  M.  Thiers  was  co-ordinate  and  coequal  members  of 
appealed  to,  to  pronounce  the  Synod  one  common  ecclesiastical  ins^titu- 
to  be  merely  a  consultative  and  tion.  On  the  one  hand,  they  did 
advice-giving  body,  he  declared  it  not  wish  to  take  up  the  Voluntary 
^as  the  business  of  the  Synod  itself  principle  :  they  did  not  desire  to 
to  decide  on  its  own  nature  and  separate  themselves  from  the  Pro- 
powers  ;  aU  he  had  to  do  was  to  act  testant  Church  recognised  by  the 
as  the  sentinel  of  the  law.  Accord-  State,  to  abandon  support  from  the 
Ingly  the  Synod  overruled  all  objec-  funds  of  the  State,  and  to  form 
tions  against  its  constituent  rights,  single  and  independent  congr^a- 
and  acted  throughout  as  a  sovereign  tions,  each  with  a  Christianity  of  its 
assembly.  own.  They  sought  to  be  a  part  of 
The  two  parties  into  which  the  the  Protestant  Church,  and  yet  to 
Synod,  as  every  other  deliberative  be  as  free  as  Voluntaries  to  set  up 
assembly,  was  divided,  now  stood  out  any  scheme  of  Christianity  that 
in  the  sharpest  conceivable  contrast  suited  their  ideas  on  religion.  Nor 
with  each  other ;  and,  after  French  did  they  leave  the  extent  to  which 
fashion,  each  side  had  two  subdivi-  they  intended  to  push  this  liberty 
feions — thus  forming  two  extremes  in  any  way  obscure.  They  took  up 
and  two  centres.      They  were  desig-  a  position  in  the   debate  which  was 
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giDgalarly     dear.      It    covered   the    &ith  in  histories,  or  traditions,  or 
widest  ccmceiTable   space    short  of    doctrinal    speculations,    hut    go    at 
Atheism.     There  was  no  room  for    once    to    the    practical    facts    of  a 
misunderstanding ;    the    issue    was    new  life  and  the  power  of  spiritual 
thoroughly     understood      hj     both    contact  with  the  Gospel.     Tf  these 
sides.     No  one  complained  that  his    had  been  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
meaning    and    his    aims  were    not    Liberal  position,  if  the  liberty  they 
rightly   comprehended.     The  battle    contended  for  had  aimed  at  nothing 
was  obscured  by  no  cloud  of  mis-    further,  then,  no  doubt,  the  Ortho- 
eonception.     The  view  taken  by  one    doz    misunderstood    and   misrepre- 
nde  was  directly  contradicted  by  the    sented  the  mind    of  the  Liberals, 
other.     The  struggle  was  fought  with    and    the    debate    could    be   justly 
the  most  sharply  defined  antagonism,    charged  with    having  turned  on  a 
but  no  one  said  that  he  had   been    false  issue.     But  those  who  dwell 
misunderstood.      The     diyiding-Une    on    the    blindness    and    unintelli- 
was  clearly  and  rightly  drawn  by    gence  of  the  Orthodox,  themselves 
M.  GhiizoL     ^^  As   for   me,  I   am  a    admit    that    the    language    of    the 
Christian  :  I  know  what  my  symbol    Liberals  sometimes  requires  explana- 
is.    There  are  men  sitting  by  my    tion,  and  that  upon  their  own  con- 
side  who  do  not  accept  the  Christian    fession,  their  dogmatic  belief  is  in- 
religion.     They  have  a  sincere  be-    definitely  variable.     We  fear  that  the 
lief  in  God.     I  shall  be  careful  not    want  of  perception  is  to  be  imputed 
to  deny  that  these  men  have  a  reli-    rather  to  the  English  critic  than  to 
gion.    Let   them  form   a    Deistical    the  French  Christian.     The  Liberals 
Church :  I  shall  be  glad  of  it :  but    urged  the  views    here    ascribed  to 
assuredly  the  difference  is  great  be-    them,  but  they  said  a  great    deal 
tween  them  and  Christians."     The    more.     When  the  right  is  claimed 
issue  was  perfectly  plain  :    the  de-    for  every  minister    of    a  Christian 
finition  of  Christianity  was  at  stake.    Church    to    form    and   preach  any 
It  was  no  contest  between  bigoted    opinion  about  Jesus  Christ  that  he 
and  liberal  Christianity,  between  ec-    chooses,   to  regard  Him  as  an  or- 
ctesiastical  conservatism  and  tolcra-    dinary  man,  to  accept  or  reject  His 
tion,  between  a  hard  and  fast  line    teaching    by  the    light    of    human 
(^  dogma  framed  in  an  unenlightened    reason,  and  thus  to  place  religious 
past  and  the  wider  charity  of  modem    opinion     on     the     foundation     of 
thought.     The   question  was,  What    pure  Deism,  it  is  at  once  obvious 
is,  and  what  is   not,  the  Christian    that    something  far  other  in  kind 
rdigion?    The  word  Liberal  mani-    than  a  Church   more   or  less  dog- 
fesUy  failed  to  describe  the  position    matic,  more  or  less  tolerant,  is  at 
of  the  Left :    to  deny  a  mode  of    stake.    The  Liberals,  by  their  formal 
thinking  is  not    to    take  a  liberal    proposal  to  embody  authoritatively 
riew  of  it.  in    the    Protestant    Church   views 

The  Orthodox  party  in  the  Synod  which  were  simply  theistic  and 
has  been  accused  in  England  of  hav-  nothing  more — ^views  which  were 
ing  displayed  a  marvellous  incapacity  clearly  enunciated  and  not  repudi- 
to  unden^and  the  Liberals.  These  ated  by  the  Liberal  party — ^raised  the 
latter  are  described  as  men  who  are  inevitable  qjuestion,  Whether  Deism 
ever  seeking  the  truth,  who  refuse  was  Christianity  ?  The  Liberals,  as 
to  be  the  slaves  of  formularies  com-  our  narrative  will  show,  denounced 
posed  in  distant  ages,  who  deny  with  great  vigour  the  opinions  of 
that  truth  can  be  bound  up  in  the  Orthodox  as  erroneous  and 
definitiiHis,  who   do  not  place  their    mischievous.     They,   moreover,    re-. 
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proached  them  with  obtusoness  in  The  issue  was  pointedly  defined  in 

not    comprehending    the    character  two  manifestoes  which  the  contend- 

and    range    of    the    Liberal    pro-  ing  parties  had  laid  upon  the  table, 

gramme.     They  were  too  eager    to  The  Orthodox  proposed  action,  the 

have    their     claim     of     unlimited  Liberals  stood  on  a  simple  defensive, 

opinion  recognised  in  all  its  breadth,  The  one  were  dissatisfied  with  the 

to  sufier  it  to  be  obscured  by  mis-  anarchy  which  prevailed  among  the 

apprehension.  Protestants,  to  the  great  trouble  of 

The  Synod  laid  the  foundation  of  private  consciences,  and  with  a  dis- 
its  action,  as  well  as  set  forth  the  tressing  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
authority  which  it  claimed,  by  Church  did  and  did  not  hold;  the 
adopting  the  following  resolution,  others  defended  the  liberty  which 
proposed  by  M.  Pcmessin,  a  lay-  each  congregation  and  pastor  en- 
man  : —  joyed  to  form  their  own  creeds  and 

to  teach  them.     The  Orthodox  took 

"L'Assembl^e,     consid^rant    que    lo  up    their   position   on    the   cardinal 

pr^ent  Synodc  a  ^US  convoqu6  ct  s'cst  principle,  that  the  Church  is  a  re- 

r^uni  aux   termes   des  lois   et   decrets  ligious   society  held   together   by  a 

SSUle  If  F^Snc^^^p'kif.ol'^^t  oo.„mon  fdth  ;  the  others  .maintained 

Mlssement;  consid^rant  one  la  convoca-  that  the   Church  can  exist  without 

tlon  et  r Election  au  dit  Synode  cr^n^ral  common  beliefs,  and  that  every  in- 

reconnaissent  ct  consacrent  lea  flbcrt69  dividual    minister  has   an   inherent 

et  rautonomie    de    rEglise   R6fomi6e  ^ight  to  frame  his  own  symbol,  his 

uc  France  en  matiere   rell^euse;  con-  ^             j   r     u*        i*      frw    •        *. 

nld^rant   que  les  dlections    au    present  ^^  ^jeed,  for  himself.     This  is  not 

STHode  g6n6ral  ont  6t6  faitea  en  plcine  the  old  question  which  has  troubled 

Ubert6,  avec  Ic  concoors  de  toutes  les  the    Christian    Church    during   the 

tutorit68     religieuses     appeldes    k    y  long  line  of  ages,  whether  any  par- 

FS^IU^Rn^6l'de"V°™„coMt.me'r:  ticular  d^trine  is  essential  either  to 

sMI  y  a  lieu,  son   regime   int6rieur   re-  Church  association  or  to  Christian- 

llgieux,  notammcnt   son   syBtdmo   61ec-  ity   itself — whether,   as    is    debated 

toral,  quant  a  sea  synodes  future,  reste  in   our   own   day,  any  ecclesiastical 

l^^re  du  •oui""™'^"^  T^^f^rw^.  paaac   a  communion  or  party  is  too  broad  or 

u  jour.  ^^^  narrow  ;  but  this  rather,  whether 

the  Church  has  any  doctrine  what- 

The  Synod  thus  proclaimed  itself  ever,  whether    it    has  a  single  re- 

to  be  the  direct  successor  of  the  legis-  ligious    tenet,     without    which     it 

lative  body  of   the  ancient  Protes-  would    cease    to    be    a    Christian 

tant  Church  of  France,  and  to  be  in-  society    or    church.     As    we    have 

vested  with  the  same  f^ll  power  of  already  remarked,  this  is  a  question 

legislating  and  governing  as  is  pos-  which  possesses  paramount  import- 

sessed  by  the  British  Parliament  or  ance    for    every    Christian    in    the 

any  other  constitutional  association,  world  of  every  denomination.  Every 

The  Liberals  who  deprecated  the  re-  Christian  is  concerned  in  the  vital 

storation   of  the  Synod  might  now  inquiry.  What  is  a  Christian  Church  ? 

have  withdrawn   into  Voluntaryism,  Every  member    of    every  form    of 

had  they  chosen  to  do  so ;  by  retain-  Church,    the    broadest    churchman 

iflig  their  seats  they  recognised  the  alive,  was  covered  by  the  position 

power  of  the  majority  to  bind  the  occupied    by     the     Liberals,     that 

minority.  men  who  had  nothing  in   common 

The  character  and  powers  of  the  but  a  belief   in  God  and  a  pious 

Synod   being  now  determined,   the  feeling  towards  Him  were  all  en- 

great   battle  began  on  June  18th.  titled  to  be  regarded  as  Christian, 
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tnd  might  all  be  included  in    one  this  French  Synod.    Thus  M.  Colani, 

common  ecclesiastical  organisation.  at  the  very  outset,  denied  that  any 

The    first    move    was    made    by  specifically     Christian     belief    was 

those  who  had  a  positive  object  to  necessary   to  the  Christian  religion, 

attain — ^by    the    Orthodox.      '*  The  and  laid  down  limits  of  Church  asso- 

Synod  has    met,"    said  If.    Guizot,  ciation  which  would  gather  in  every 

*'to  determine  the  beliefs    of    our  religiously-minded    Deist,   and   give 

Church.      There    are    essential  be-'  him  the  name  of    Christian.     And 

liefs   which    constitute   a    Church."  thus  he  drew  the  correct  proposition 

This  assertion  the  Liberals  met  by  from    M.    Guizot — a  proposition  as 

a  direct  negative — a  negative  of  the  much  philosophical  as  religious — that 

principle    put    forth.      Christianity,  religion  is  composed  of  two  essential 

they  maintained,  does  not  consist  in  elements,  an  act  of  the  intellect  and 

beliefs.      "  We    diflTer,"    interrupted  an  emotion  of  the  soul.     The  open- 

M.  Colani,  one  of  the  foremost  lead-  ing  of   the  very  first  debate  placed 

era  of  the  Liberals,  an  ex-professor  of  the  definition  of  the   Christian    re- 

Strasburg,  and  who  has   renoimced  ligion  in    the    very    centre    of   the 

his  ofiBce  of  pastor :  "  you  place  Chris-  battle-field. 

tianity  in  certain  beliefs;  we  place  On  the  13th  of  June,  M.  Bois, 
it  in  the  heart.  In  my  eyes,  a  pastor  of  Montauban,  moved  the 
man  is  a  Christian  who,  although  a  adoption  of  a  Confession  of  Faith  by 
sinner,  has  a  joyous  confidence  in  the  Synod  as  the  standard  of  the 
God."  He  might  have  encountered  Church's  belief.  "Along  with  its 
M.  Guizot  with  the  undeniable  fathers  and  its  martyrs,  as  they 
truth,  that  a  formal  declaration  of  .  spake  in  the  Confession  of  La 
faith,  a  creed,  is  not  an  indispens-  Rochelle,  in  company  with  all  the 
able  condition  of  a  Christian  Church  ;  Churches  of  the  Reformation  in 
he  might  have  referred  to  Churches  their  symbols,  the  Protestant  Church 
which  are  held  together  by  a  com-  of  France  proclaims  the  sovereign 
mon  liturgy  or  form  of  prayer,  and  authority  of  Holy  Scriptures  in  mat- 
probably  he  would  have  commanded  ters  of  faith,  and  salvation  by  faith 
the  assent  of  some  members  of  the  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten 
Right  Centre,  who  might  have  pre-  Son  of  God,  who  died  for  our 
ferred  to  declare  their  belief  by  the  offences  and  rose  again  for  our 
import  of  their  prayers  rather  than  justification.  It  preserves  and  main- 
by  a  formal  confession  of  faith,  tains,  as  the  basis  of  its  teachings. 
But  this  would  have  been  only  an  its  worship,  and  its  discipline,  the 
evasion  of  the  real  question  at  issue,  great  Christian  facts  which  are  ex- 
for  a  prayer  declares  a  belief  as  pressed  in  its  religious  solemnities 
effectually  as  a  creed.  A  prayer  and  in  its  liturgies,  more  especiaily 
addressed  to  Jesus  Christ  at  once  in  the  Confession  of  Sins,  the 
acknowledges  Him  to  be  capable  of  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Liturgy  of 
hearing  and  answering  prayers,  and  the  Holy  Communion."  Most  truly 
a  vast  belief  is  contained  in  the  did  M.  Yaugiraud  observe  of  this 
acknowledgment  M.  Colani  man-  proposal,  that  it  sought  to  de- 
fully  resolved  to  go  down  to  the  clare  the  faith  of  the  Church  on 
very  roots  cf  the  whole  matter ;  and  terms  and  conditions  which  would 
it  is  this  vigorous  penetration  to  the  allow  it  to  extend  its  limits  up  to 
lowest  depths  of  the  nature  of  the  the  point  where  infidelity  began.  M. 
ChrisUan  religion  and  a  Christian  Bois  maintained  "that  there  cannot 
Church,  whicn  confers  such  sur-  be  a  Church  without  a  common  faith, 
passing  interest  on   the  debates   of  A  man  is  not  •bom  a  Christian  ;  ho 
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becomes  one  by  a  positive  act  on  his  This    was    very    plain    speaking, 
part.     There  need  not  be  a  uniform  The  description  given  of  the  Liberals, 
faith,   but  certain  truths  must  be  or  rather  of  the  ground  they  occupied, 
accepted.     Silence  was  not  permis-  was  the  most  outspoken  imaginable, 
sible.     They  did  not  pretend  to  be  Their  principle  was  declared  in  the 
infallible  in  their  statements  of  the  most  precise  terms  to  be,  that  pure 
faith ;  they  were  not  engaged  in  the  J)eists  were  Christians,  and  as  such 
work  of  a  council ;  what  one  Synod  were  as  fully  entitled  to  be  members 
pronounced,  another  might  modify,  of    the    Christian    Church    as    the 
Two    tendencies    of    thought    were  loftiest  believer  in  traditional  dogma, 
often  spoken  of  ;    alas  I    the  reality  Ther0  was  not  a  touch  of  offensive- 
was  two  diametrically  opposite  views,  ness  in  the  tone  of  the  speaker ;  the 
On  the  one  side  there  was  a  super-  declaration  was  made  as  a  practical 
natural   revelation,  on    the  other  a  and  scientific  statement  of  a  principle 
simple  utterance  of  the  human  con-  at  issue,  apart  from  all  personality, 
science ;  on  the  one,  Jesus  Christ,  Was  it  repudiated  by  the  Liberals  ? 
only  begotten  Son  of  God,  perfectly  Here  at  the  very  outset  their  posi- 
holy,  infallible  as  to  religious  truth,  tion  and  aim  were  plainly    defined ; 
who    died   to    save   men,  and    rose  did  they  remonstrate  at  misdescrip- 
again  ;  on  the  other,  Jesus  of  Naza-  tion,  or  complain  of  being  misunder- 
reth — that  is,  a  mere  man,  the  best  of  stood?    Nothing  of  the  kind.     On 
all  men,  be  it  so,  but  who  partook  of  a  preceding  day  M.  Athanase  Coc- 
the  ideas  and  even  the  errors  of  His  querel   had   interrupted    M.    Guizot 
age,  who  had  His   weaknesses  and  with  the  question,  whether  he  was 
His  illusions,  who  died,  and  remained  included  amongst  those  whose  opin- 
in   the   tomb.     In   all   honesty,  are  ions  M.  Guizot  had  characterised  as 
these   two   tendencies  ?    No ;    it  is  anti-Christian  ?    But  this  was  only  a 
not  a  shade  of  opinion  which    the  statement  of  the  very  point  at  issue, 
initiators    of    this    movement    have  whether  the  holders  of  such  opinions 
found  ;    it    is    a    revolution    which  were  or  were  not  Christians  ?  it  was 
they  have  accomplished.    They  have  no  repudiation  of  the  opinions  them- 
the   consciousness  of    having    done  selves.      No  protest  whatever  arose 
this  ;  they  have  founded,  I  will  not  in  the  debate  against  the  description 
say  a  Church,  but  a  new  religion  ;  given  by  M.  Bois    of    the    general 
and — thing  wonderful   and   without  position  of  the  Liberals — it  was  ac- 
example — a  religion  without  dogma,  eepted  as    correct;    and  the  battle 
without  anything  supernatural,  with-  turned    on    the    question.  Whether 
out  prayer — I   mean   prayer   which  such  opinions  were  tenable  within  a 
God  answers ;  for  I  do  not  call  that  Christian    Church  —  whether    those 
prayer  which  is  nothing  but  the  soul  who  held  them  could   be   members 
falling   back    upon   itself.     It  is    a  as  Christians  of  a  Christian  Church  ? 
new  religion  which  they  bring   us ;  The  Right  proposed  a  Confession  of 
and    the    question    which    we     are  Faith  for  the  Church  which  excluded 
occupied  with  to-day  is   this.  Does  these  opinions ;  the  Liberals  resisted 
the    Reformed    Church    of    France  that  proposition,  on  the  basis   that 
wish  to  change  its  religion,  or  does  opinions    which    contradicted    that 
it  desire  to  give  the  rights  of  citizen-  Confession  did  not  place  men  outside 
ship  to  the  new  religion,  with   the  of  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
faculty  of  ejecting  the  old  ?"     Long  The  first  line  of  defence  taken  up 
and  vivid  applause   followed   these  by  the  Liberals  was  an   appeal    to 
words  from  the   Right  and    Centre  consequences    if    their   party   were 
benches.  defeated:  schism  would   ensue,  the 
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Church  would  be  broken  up,  and  Left,  "you  wiU  reap  lying."  Had 
great  mischief  would  result  to  the  the  Liberals  confined  themselves  to 
cause  of  the  Christian  religion,  arguments  of  this  nature,  it  can 
They  reproached  the  Right  with  scarc^y  be  doubted  that  they  would 
desiring  schism.  The  Right  very  have  won  the  day.  There  were  not 
easily  replied  that  they  did  not  aim  a  few;  members  of  the  Right  Centre 
at  schism,  they  did  not  seek  the  who  combined  a  strong  dislike  of 
expulsion  of  their  opponents ;  but  dogma  with  the  sincercst  adhesion 
the  Protestant  Church,  they  con-  to  the  inmost  truths  of  Christianity, 
tended,  had  become  a  mass  of  con-  It  is  incontestable  that  dogma  has 
fusion,  and  was  infested  with  views  often  sorely  defaced  the  fair  form 
and  teachings  which  were  repugnant  of  Christian  piety.  Dogma,  indeed, 
to  Christianity.  These  they  must  can  never  be  got  rid  of,  even  by  the 
eject  at  all  hazards  if  the  Church  most  latitudinarian  of  religionists, 
was  to  be  saved  from  dissolution ;  for  no  religion  is  conceivable  with- 
and  if  schism  were  the  consequence,  out  dogma.  That  there  is  a  God,  is 
they  would  accept  schism  rather  involved  in  the  very  idea  itself  of 
than  the  authorised  retention  of  religion ;  yet  this  proposition  is  the 
aDti-Christian  opinions  that  over-  greatest  of  all  dogmas.  But  though 
threw  the  essence  itself  of  the  Chris-.  Christianity  contains  dogmas  with- 
tian  religion.  In  truth,  the  appeal  out  which  it  could  not  exist,  it  has 
to  schism  was  a  mere  threat,  and  a  not  been  expounded  in  the  dogmatic 
threat  out  of  placa  The  principles  form.  Dogma  is  necessarily  in- 
in  conflict  were  too  grave  and  too  volved  in  revelation.  The  moral 
directly  antagonistic  to  allow  fear  of  truths  and  the  facts  of  revelation, 
external  consequences  to  have  any  contain  dogma ;  but  it  is  not  put 
reality  in  the  debate.  out  formally  in  Scripture  in  a  scien- 
The  Left  now  retreated  on  a  tific,  intellectual  form.  It  was  in- 
second  position.  They  deprecated  evitable  that  the  intellectual  con- 
all  imposition  of  dogma.  Dogma  struction  of  dogma  should  go  for- 
had  been  the  curse  of  the  Church  ward ;  but  the  process  has  been 
for  centuries :  it  had  expelled  men  undeniably  pushed  to  excess.  It 
of  the  most  eminent  piety  from  the  has  been  too  minute,  aiming  at  too 
Christian  society ;  it  had  dishonour-  numerous  and  too  precise  defini- 
ed  and  profoundly  injured  religion  tions,  and  travelling  far  beyond  the 
by  the  most  revolting  persecutions ;  bounds  of  all  attainable  knowledge, 
it  had  placed  religion  in  the  in-  In  the  pursuit  of  the  determination 
tellect  instead  of  in  the  heart  of  dogma,  recourse  was  necessarily 
Dogma,  too,  was  but  intellectual  had  to  the  philosophical  and  m eta- 
reasoning — deductions  from  Scrip-  physical  ideas  of  the  day;  and  by 
tore,  generally  narrow,  ill-considered,  this  means  a  large  human  element 
and  erroneous.  Dogma  had  failed  was  imported  into  Confessions  of 
to  secure  uniformity  of  belief  ;  Faith,  that  was  inevitably  subject  to 
wherefore  then  encumber  the  Pro-  change,  and  even  discredit  Thus  the 
testant  Church  with  an  obsolete,  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  was 
ineffective,  and  unscriptural  ma-  built  up  out  of  a  physical  theory, 
chinery  ?  It  had  bred  insincerity  which  ascribed  to  matter  a  roysteri- 
and  hypocrisy  amoi^t  the  clergy,  ous  thing  called  substance.  No  man 
thus  sapping  the  morality  of  the  of  science  of  our  time  believes  in 
teachers  of  religion.  *'  By  imposing  such  a  substance,  or  would  found  any 
a  creed,"  exclaimed  M.  Pecaut,  one  doctrine,  religious  or  other,  upon  it. 
of  the  very  foremost  chiefs  of  the  The  existence  of  this  large  infusion 
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of  earthy  clay  in  the  precious  gold  of  leaves  room  for  intellectual  diver- 
necepsary  dogma  is  profoundly  felt  gence.  Here,  then,  the  Liberals 
by  Christians  of  every  class.  Then,  in  the  French  Synod  had  a 
unhappily,  in  proportion  as  the  second  chance  of  victory.  They 
definitions  travelled  into  extreme  came  from  congregations  which 
minuteness,  the  disposition  to  exact  were  isolated  units.  They  might, 
belief  in  every  syllable  they  con-  whilst  declining  a  formal  Confession 
tained  grew  stronger  and  more  in-  of  Futh,  have  placed  the  demand 
tolerant  The  spiritual  element  was  for  union  on  the  ground  of  a  com- 
wellnigh  stifled  in  the  intellectual,  mon  liturgy;  They  did  indeed  re- 
Assent  was  required  to  propositions  pel  dogma  as  the  test  of  church- 
so  detailed  and  multitudinous  that  membership.  They  dwelt  on  its 
they  exceeded  the  powers  of  the  narrowing  and  proscribing  influ- 
human  faculties  to  know  anything  ences.  They  pointed  to  the  Roman 
about  them.  Metaphysics  and  logic  Catholic  Church  as  the  home  of 
set  to  work  on  revelation,  and  de-  dogma,  as  the  consistent  and  logical 
rived  from  it  deductions  which  the  teacher  of  dogma.  But  they  were 
apostles,  were  they  alive,  would  be  Protestants,  and  Protestants  had 
amazed  to  learn  were  contained  in  been  driven  away  from  the  Catholic 
their  teaching.  communion  by  the  never-ceasing 
Reaction  was  sure  to  set  in,  and  evolution  of  dogma.  The  Catholics 
its  tide  is  now  flowing  with  great  had  formed  dogma  out  of  the  intel- 
force.  Men  have  widely  learnt  to  lectual  conceptions  of  each  age,  and 
feel  that  thus    stereotyped    error,  and    ulti- 

"  Thousands   have   peached    heaven    who  ^a^^ly  reduced    Christian    thought 

never  knew  to    slavery.      They   stood     on    the 

^^1l?d  tlie*'^*'  difference  Hwixt  the  fiilse  eternal  principle  of  Protestants,  the 

right  of  free  inquiry.  The  Chris- 
The  appropriation  of  the  spiritual  tian  religion  did  not  aim  at  sup- 
essence  of  Christianity  is  distin-  pressing  thought  This  was  the 
guished  from  the  adoption  of  intel-  conception  formed  of  it  by  Catho- 
lectual  formulas.  Confessions  of  lies.  Protestantism  was  built  on 
Faith  abounding  in  philosophical  the  directly  opposite  principle, 
theories  are  growingly  disliked  as  Free  inquiry  had  overthrown  vast 
conditions  of  church  communion,  accumulations  of  dogma  in  the  Ro- 
The  feeling  is  fast  gathering  strength  man  Church.  It  was  by  free  in- 
that  men  may  be  equally  good  Chris-  quiry,  and  not  by  dogmas,  such  as 
tians,  and  yet  difl^er  widely  on  theo-  were  formulated  by  M.  Bois,  that 
logical  dogma.  By  many  a  liturgy  the  French  Protestants  were  to 
is  held  to  be  the  best,  the  surest,  live.  So  the  Liberals  argued ;  but 
and  the  most  abiding  bond  of  church-  the  appeal  to  free  inquiry  was 
membership.  A  liturgy  is  pervaded  foreign  to  the  question  at  issue — a 
by  dogma.  A  God  who  is  Creator  mere  attempt  of  the  Liberals  to 
and  Judge,  a  Christ  who  died  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  their  ad- 
save,  and,  though  dead,  can  hear  and  versaries.  Free  inquiry  was  not  the 
answer  prayer,  are  dogmas  of  the  direct  negative  of  dogma.  The 
greatest  breadth  and  depth  ;  but  Right  stood  on  free  inquiry  quite  as 
dogma  in  a  liturgy  as  in  Scripture  is  truly  as  the  Liberals.  The  aim  of 
practical  in  form,  not  philosophical,  the  latter  was  not  to  defend  free  in- 
It  expresses  relations  of  faith,  and  quiry,  which  was  never  attacked, 
says  nothing  about  ontology ;  it  but,  under  cover  of  this  principle, 
addresses  itself  to  the  spirit,   and  to   establish    that    every  result  of 
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free  inquiry  was  tenable  within  the  of  denying  everything  in  it,  except 
Christian  Church ;  that  every  pastor  its  morality ;  the  Orthodox  replied 
'  and  every  congregation  might  adopt  that  a  society  which  included  such 
any  opinions  they  pleased  about  a  divergence  of  opinion  would  be  as 
the  Christian  religion,  and  continue  chaotic  and  unintelligible  as  a  school 
members  of  the  Christian  society,  of  philosophy  which  comprised  ma- 
To  resist  such  a  demand  was  not  to  terialists  and  spiritualists  amongst  its 
repudiate  free  inquiry.  Free  in-  members.  "M.  Pecaut,"  exclaimed 
quiry  is  a  method,  an  instrument,  M.  Bastie,  the  President  of  the 
tiie  universal  instrument,  for  dis-  Synod,  "defends  a  new  conception 
covering  religious  as  all  other  truth,  of  religious  society.  The  principle 
and  its  ultimate  tribunal  is  private  of  union  for  him  lies  not  in  belief, 
judgment.  Protestantism  recognises  but  in  a  community  of  aspirations, 
both  these  principles  for  its  founda-  memories,  and  moral  ideas.  This, 
tion.  If  the  debate  in  the  Synod  I  say,  is  chimerical ;  it  is  contrary  to 
had  turned  on  the  principles  of  Pro-  the  very  nature  of  our  being.  The 
testantism.  as  against  the  principles  objective  elements  of  religion  exist 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  no  longer  for  you.  There  is  no- 
Liberals  would  have  had  an  unas-  thing  left  but  individual  feeling.^* 
Bailable  position  in  declaring  that  *"*■  The  teaching  of  Socrates  and 
they  held  their  belief  on  conviction,  Cicero  might  be  taught  in  the 
and  not  on  the  utterance  of  an  in-  Church,"  added  M.  Dhombres,  "  by 
fallible  Pope  or  Church.  The  an-  the  side  of  Scripture,  on  your  sys- 
tagonism    of  the  two  parties  would  tern." 

then    have    been    real    and    direct  The  discussion   speedily   plunged 

But  the  Right  was  not  divided  from  into  greater  depths.      "  We  do  be- 

the  Left  by  rejecting  free  inquiry,  licve,"    exclaimed    the    Liberal    M. 

Both   parties   accepted  free  inquiry  Clamageran,  "  in  the  resurrection  of 

and  private   judgment  as  the  basis  Jesus  Christ;   only  you  believe  in 

of  belief ;    only  the  one   held  that  a  material,  we  in  a  spiritual,  resur- 

free    inquiry    brought    out    certain  rection  of  Christ''      "  We  preach,'' 

conclusions — the  other  denied  their  cried  M.  Fontanes, "  the  resurrection 

correctness.     Nor  did  the  Orthodox,  in  the  original  sense  of   the  Greek 

by  taking  the  traditions,  the  belief,  word — the  rising  of   the  soul  to   a 

the  history  and  lives  of  Christians  higher  life.      St  Paul  did   not  be- 

during    many    ages,    into    account,  lieve  in  the  material  resurrection  of 

violate  free  inquiry.     They  treated  Jesus  Christ     He  said  that  if  Christ 

thun   as   evidence   to  be   examined  had   not  been    brought  up  in    the 

and   weighed.     They   acknowledged  higher    life,   he    would    have    been 

the  entire   right,   a  right   equal   to  still   in  Sheol, — that  if    Christ   had 

their  own  to  be  Christians,  of  men  not  entered   into   higher   life,  there 

to    be    Deists    upon    free    inquiry,  was    no    hrgher    life    at    all."      M. 

What  they   repelled  was  the   right  Colani,  ex-professor  of  Strasburg : — 

of    Deists    to   be    members   of    the  "You   say,   *rose  for  our  justiiica- 

French   Protestant  or  of  any  other  tion.'    What  does  that  mean  ?     it  is 

Christian     Church.       The    Liberals  St  Paul's  expression.    St  Paul  is  not 

fought  for  the  right  of  every  pastor,  always  clear.  Our  fathers  bequeathed 

without  forfeiting  his  character  as  a  to  us  two  things:  a  school  of  theo 

Christian  or  a  clergyman,  to  accept  logy,  which  is  ruined ;  and  a  school 

toy  conclaiiions  whatever  from  free  of    sanctification    a\id  austere    life, 

bquiry  in   interpreting  the  meaning  which  it  is  our  business  to  build  up. 

of  Christianity,  even  to  the  extent  We  keep  Easter,  because  we  see  in  it 
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the  triumph  of  Jesus  Christ  over  none  except  each  man*s  notion  of 
death,  without .  believing  that  His  what  was  true  or  false ;  for  the 
body  left  the  tomb.  And  who  can  right  not  only  to  interpret  Scrip- 
celebrate  Pentecost  better  than  we  ture  as  he  chose,  but  also  to  pro- 
who  are  spiritualists?  We  appeal  nounce  every  statement  made  in 
from  you  to  Jesus  Himself :  not  to  Scripture,  whether  of  fact  or  teach- 
Jesus  glorified,  for  we  know  Him  ing,  erroneous,  was  reserved  in  turn 
not;  but  to  Jesus  our  brother,  who  for  every  individual  member  of  the 
pardoned  sinners  without  atone-  Church.  But  the  extravagance*  of 
ment,  who  refused  miracles  to  those  their  demand  damaged  the  Liberals, 
who  asked  Him  for  them."  Had    they  confined    themselves    to 

Upon    this    M.    Jalabert    distin-  the  assertion,  that  by  the  consent  of 

guished  the  Left  Centre  from  the  all,  the  literal  inspiration  of  every 

Left      "  We  recognise  Christianity  word   of    Scripture  must  be  aban- 

as    a    divine    revelation,    the    pro-  doned — that  no  one  accepted  every 

duct  of  an  intervention  of  God  in  statement    it    contained — and    that, 

the  history  of    humanity,  and  not  consequently,  a  standard  of  author- 

marely  as  the  highest  effort  of  the  ity  other  than  the  actual  words  of 

human  reason.     Jesus  Christ  is  for  the  Bible  must  be  appealed  to  in 

us  more  than  a  man.     On  the  other  judging     particular     passages, — the 

hand,   we    do    not    believe    in    the  Evangelical  party  would  have  been 

Trinity,  nor  in  atonement  by  blood,  placed  under  some  embarrassment. 

The    Left    Centre    believes    in   the  Not  a  few  points  were  cited  in  which 

supernatural,  though  free  to  exam-  the  actual  utterances  of    Scripture 

ine    any    particular    miracle.       We  were  given  up   by   believers  as  ir- 

believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ's  reconcilable    with    sound    exegesis, 

body,  nor  do  we  admit  that  a  min-  But  there  was  an  enormous  interval 

ister  is  subject  to  his  own  conscience  between  resisting  a  declaration  of 

alone.     The  Left  believes  in  spiritual  the  authority  of    Scripture  on  the 

miracles  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  ground  that  by  it  a  man  might  feel 

God  in   souls.     They  are  like  the  bound  by  words  which  no  one  ac- 

disciples  before  the  Lord's  death."  cepted,  and  a  rejection  that  proclaim- 

M.  Etienne  Cocquerel  stood  upon  ed  that  Scri*pture  was  no  authority 
a  very  different  principle.  *' There  whatever.  The  retort  which  the 
is  but  one  single  authority  —  the  Liberals  made — Why  impose  Scrip- 
private  conscience  of  each  man.  ture  upon  us,  when  you  do  not  re- 
That  alone  can  say  whether  Paul  or  gard  it  yourselves  ?  —  might  have 
James  is  right."  been  difficult  to  answer  in  precise 
9>  Wider  liberty  of  thought  cannot  terms ;  but  it  was  perfectly  easy  to 
be  conceived  flian  that  claimed  in  point  out  that  to  reject  Scripture  al- 
this  language.  Never  in  the  history  together — a  thing  distinctly  claimed 
of  any  religious  society  had  the  as  a  right  of  every  Liberal — ^was  to 
demand  for  comprehension  been  give  up  the  Christian  religion  en- 
pushed  to  such  an  extreme.  A  Con-  tirely.  To  draw  up  an  accurate  de- 
fcssion  of  Faith  for  the  Church  was  finition  of  the  inspiration  existing 
resisted,  avowedly  on  the  ground  in  the  Bible  might  be  adjudged  a 
that  there  was  no  faith  to  confess,  hard  task  ;  but  logic  made  short 
Every  man  on  these  principles  might  work  of  it  in  showing  that  Chris- 
have  a  faith  of  his  own  making,  and  tianity  was  completely  swept  away 
yet  be  included  in  one  common  when  its  sole  ultimate  foundation. 
Church,    Authority  there  was  none,  the  record  given  of  its  facts  by  its 
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teachers,  was  entirely  overthrown,  association;  hut  every  society  has 
It  was  the  doing  of  the  Liberals  its  conditions.  There  can  be  none 
themselves  that  the  issue  took  the  without  a  common  belief  and  a  corn- 
form  of  Scripture  or  the  Chris-  mon  end.  Free-traders  and  Pro- 
tianity  constructed  liy  each  man  for  tectionists  could  not  form  a  common 
himself.  society ;  they  both  aim  at  the  pros- 
M.  Dhombres,  m  reply,  reached  perity  of  the  country,  but  they 
the  Yerj  centre  of  the  Liberal  proceed  on  contradictory  principles, 
position.  The  Liberals  had  inter-  Pantheism,  which  I  have  always 
preted  spiritually  the  Christian  facts:  regarded  as  a  learned  materialism, 
"  SpiritualUer  ce  n'est  pas  vapori-  has  invaded  us  from  Germany.  The 
ser,"  rejoined M. Dhombres.  "When  creation  of  certain  schools  has  been 
a  fact  is  explained  in  such  a  man.  eminently  anti-Christian,  and  we 
ner  as  to  make  it  disappear,  that  have  had  the  grief  of  having  accom- 
process  is  no  longer  called  the  taking  pliccs  of  these  academies  amongst 
a  spiritual  view  of  it"  "To  sup-  us.  The  hand  of  fellowship  has  been 
press  a  fact,"  M.  Yaugiraud  urged,  held  out  to  them,  and  efforts  made 
"  is  not  to  interpret  it."  Here  to  introduce  them  into  the  Church ; 
came  on  M.  Pernessin,  a  la3rman:  can  we  regard  such  persons  as  allies?" 
"  You  say  that  religion  is  a  senti-  Grave  words  truly,  and  full  of  mean- 
ment ;  but  how  many  men  are  there  ing ;  words  that  deserve  at  the 
who  do  not  share  our  beliefs,  who  present  hour  to  be  as  well  weighed 
have  Christian  sentiments,  and  do  in  England  as  in  any  other  country. 
Christian  deeds?  They  exist  in  Finally,  M.  Bois  summed  up  tlio 
freemasonry,  and  in  many  forms  of  issue  before  the  vote ;  "  The  qucs- 
religion.  Would  you  infer  from  tion  which  divides  us  is  this, — Ts 
this  that  you  would  throw  open  your  there,  or  is  there  not — yes  or  no — a 
pulpit  to  a  man  who  put  the  ma-  supernatural  revelation  of  God  ?  Has 
sonic  triangle  in  the  place  of  the  God  created,  loved,  and  saved  us  by 
Cross  ?  M.  Cocquerel  has  told  us  His  Son  ?  If  so,  is  this  compatible 
that  theological  sermons  do  not  con-  with  its  contradictory  ?  If  Christi- 
vert  This  is  often  so :  but  let  him  anity  is  a  supernatural  revelation  of 
remember  that  it  is  not  by  speaking  God,  it  is  not  the  supreme  effort  of 
of  aspirations  of  an  unlimited  ideal,  the  human  reason.  There  are  no 
of  divine  effluences,  that  consciences  shades  or  degrees  here  ;  the  proposi- 
are  awakened.  T  once  heard  an  tion  is  cither  wholly  true  or  wholly 
Easter  sermon  divided  under  three  false." 

heads.      1.  The  resurrection  of  na-  The  Synod  adopted  the  motion  of 

lions;  2.  The  resurrection  Of  ideas;  M.  Bois  by  a  majority  of  61  against 

3.    The    resurrection  of    nature  in  45 ;     and    the    French     Protestant 

spring.      Let    us    not  deceive  our-  Church  thereby  made  a  confession 

selves;    that  which  constitutes  the  of  its  faith — a  declaration  of  what 

force  of  Catholicism  is,  that  through  it  holds  to  be  true — and  constituted 

all  its  errors  it  has  preserved  Jesus  that  confession  as  the  principle  of 

Christ."      Then  argued  M.   Guizot :  its  association. 

"  The  authority  of    Scripture    and  On  July  3d  a  second  and  comple- 

the  conscience  of  each  individual  man  mentary  step  was  made  by  M.  Camb- 

alone  constitute  authority  for  him.  fort,  who  moved  that  every  pastor 

Let  us  have   a  clear  conception  of  at  his  ordination  should  declare  his 

what  these    ideas  mean.    We  hear  adhesion  to  this  Confession  of  Faith 

much  in  these  days  of  the  spirit  of  adopted  by  the  Church.     The  post- 
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tion  already  acquired  by  pastors  omnipotent  pastor  in  an  enslaved 
should  be  respected,  but  watch-  Church.  He  might  be  a  Jew,  who 
ful  care  should  be  taken  that  the  sees  in  God  a  father,  and  in  Jesus 
faith  of  the  Church  should  not  be  a  sage— perhaps  the  greatest  of 
attacked  in  the  religious  instruction  sages."  M.  Bofe  wound  up  the  de- 
given.  This  last  clause  was  omitted  bate  by  a  quotation  from  a  posthu- 
from  the  motion — a  proposal  made  by  mous  paper  of  Professor  Talaquicr, 
a  committee  imposing  the  duty  on  on  whom  M.  Pecaut,  the  great  leader 
the  Synod  of  watching  over  religious  of  the  Left,  had  written  an  article, 
instruction  having,  after  a  short  but  which  M.  Bois  praised  as  being  per- 
warm  debate,  been  adopted.  baps  the  best  that  had  come  from 
Then  followed  a  repetition  of  the  his  pen.  M.  Talaquier  had  been 
struggle,  a  second  battle  on  the  eminent  for  moderation,  and  wholly 
same  ground,  only  the  personal  disinclined  to  theological  strife.  No 
element  of  the  individual  pastor*s  man  had  had  a  greater  respect  for 
feeling  here  occupied  the  foremost  the  liberty  of  thinking  of  others, 
place.  The  danger  of  schism  and  In  this  paper,  entitled,  *Who  can 
its  mischief  were  again  pressed.  The  become  Pastors  T  M.  Talaquier,  after 
best  minds  were  the  most  difficult  repelling  the  imposition  of  dogmatic 
to  satisfy,  and  they  would  be  driven  and  disciplinary  formularies,  which 
out  of  the  Church.  The  Church  had  suited  a  different  age  and  a  dif- 
would  retain  pastors  who  had  no  ferent  situation,  then  asked :  **  Does 
will  and  received  impressions  like  this  mean  that  the  ministry  is  given 
wax.  Hypocrisy  would  abound,  up  to  every  opinion  ? — that  every 
"But,"  replied  M.  Dhombres,  "the  one  can  enter  without  scruple,  pro- 
Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  vided  only  that  he  retain  the  names 
tury  were  the  most  unsubduable  of  Christ,  of  the  Gospel,  of  Redemp- 
spirits  of  their  age ;  and  it  is  not  in  tion,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning 
countries  with  determined  beliefs  that  these  terms  may  have  for  him  ? 
that  characters  without  vitality  have  Does  it  mean  that  on  this  principle 
been  found.'*  "  And,"  continued  M.  a  Fourierist  or  an  Icarian,  a  Hegelian 
Babut^  "we  commemorate  Christian  or  a  Friend  of  Light,  has  right  to 
facts  at  our  great  festivals  :  can  we  seize  on  the  pulpits  of  our  churches 
allow  that  they  should  be  treated  as  and  our  academies?  This  is  not  a 
legends— that  one  should  read  litur-  question  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
gies  without  believing  them  ?  If  but  a  question  of  conscience  and  of 
we  were  to  suffer  this,  I  do  not  say  honour.  What  comes  forth  from 
that  we  should  not  be  Christians ;  every  system  is  this,  that  a  dispensa- 
but  r  say  that  we  should  not  bo  tionbreakingforththegeneralcour.se 
honest  and  respectable."  " But,"  re-  of  nature  and  of  providence,  a  dnino 
joined  Colonel  Denfert,  the  celebrat-  intervention,  constitutes  the  very 
ed  defender  of  Belfort,  "  I  ought  to  substance  of  the  Gospel.  The  super 
change  my  faith  when  I  like :  still  natural  clings  to  the  very  entrails  of 
more  a  pastor,  because  he  studies  Christianity,  and  when  this  convic- 
these  questions  more.  The  only  rule  tion  is  wanting,  it  is  impossil»le  to 
is,  that  the  pastor  should  be  in  harmo-  enter  the  ministry  without  a  breach 
ny  with  the  congregation  in  which  he  of  conscience  and  of  honour." 
teaches."  "That  is,"  retorted  M.  The  Synod  voted  the  motion  l>y 
Lasserre,  "  we  ultimately  arrive  at  a  majority  of  62  against  89.  On  tbt' 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  his  island."  reading  of  the  minute  on  a  subse- 
"  You  set  up,"  said  M.  Delmas,  "an  quent  day,  a  very  characteristic  scene 
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occurred.     M.  Martin  Paschoud  ex-  sceptical    ideas    of    the    nineteenth 

plained,  that  in  accepting  the  word  century,   by  a  body   of   Christians 

*'  revealed ''  he  had  not  understood  who  were  generally  supposed  to  bo 

it  in  a  supernatural  sense:  he  took  cold    and    unbelieving    rationalist?. 

it  in  the  sense  of  the  poet —  Justice  has  not  yet  been   done  in 

.,_    ,            1     ,  V  England  to  the  philosophical  power 

*'Tont  ce  one  le  globe  enserre,  r  ^u     j*           •            j  au         i      j 

Revdle  un  Dlea  cr^tear."  of  the  discussion  and  the  splendour 

of  the  result 
^  There  are  no  great  and  little  mir-  There  were,  as  we  have  seen,  two 
aeles,*^  he  added.  ^'  Everything  is  a  issues  before  the  Assembly.  The 
revelation  of  God,  because  every-  first,  whether  men  who  held  such 
thing  is  His  work."  diverse  opinions  about  the  preach- 
Thus  ended  this  most  memorable  ing  of  the  Christian  religion  could 
discussion.  Grandly  did  it  bear  be  comprehended  in  one  single  so- 
out  the  remark  of  M.  Guizot.  ^^I  ciety,  was  easily  disposed  of.  The 
have  been  present  for  more  than  sixty  Liberals  contended  virtually  for 
years  at  many  parliamentary  strug-  anarchy,  for  a  form  of  association 
gles,  in  which  the  first  orators  of  without  reality — for  the  impossible. 
>Yance  were  engaged.  I  have  But  the  second  issu^  soon  super- 
never  seen  any  which  had  a  more  seded  the  first  A  Church  was  an. 
elevated  or  a  more  dignified  cha-  association  of  Christians ;  Who  must 
racter,  or  which  was  more  remark-  be  regarded  as  not  Christians,  and 
able  for  form  and  substance."  The  thereby  altogether  out  of  the  pale- 
ability  and  thoroughness  which  dis-  of  the  inquiry  whether  they  could 
tii^uished  it .  throughout,  invest  it  be  included  in  a  Christian  Church  ? 
wiUi  surpassing  interest  for  all  The  Synod  affirmed  the  supernatural 
Christians.  The  issue  concerned  character  of  the  Christian  revela- 
every  man  who  calls  himself  a  tion ;  they  excluded  pure  Deists — 
Christian,  for  it  was  the  definition  that  is,  men  who  aclmowledged  no 
of  that  name.  Is  Christianity  pure  higher  source  of  religious  truth  than 
Deism  ?  that,  in  all  its  breadth,  was  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
the  question  that  had  to  be  solved ;  highest  reason  under  its  most 
and  no  one  can  say  that  it  was  not  moral,  and,  if  the  word  be  desired, 
thoroughly  grappled  with.  There  most  spiritual  appect  In  pronounc- 
ms  no  reticence  on  either  side ;  no  ing  such  a  decision,  the  Sjnod  could, 
fear  of  the  criticism  of  the  world;  only  afQrm  the  proposition,  they 
the  men  were  absolutely  in  earnest ;  could  not  prove  it.  That  was  a 
ind  everything  which  concerned  function  which  was  not  imposed 
the  argument  was  uttered  in  entire  upon  them,  and  which  they  could 
fulness  on  both  sides.  Hence  the  not  have  discharged.  Their  task 
grandeur  and  importance  of  the  was  entirely  practicaL  Shall  De- 
ju<^;ment  which  was  pronounced ;  ists,  who  may  deny  every  alleged 
and  remarkable  it  is  in  the  highest  Christian  fact,  reject  every  asserted 
degree,  that  a  deliberate  assertion  of  miracle,  and  by  interpretation  ehmi- 
the  divine  and  supernatural  charac-  nate  from  Christianity  every  ele- 
ter  of  the  Christian  religion  was  ment  which  was  different  in  kind 
made  in  a  public  assembly  upon  an  from  those  found  in  philosophical 
oorestricted  argument  by  an  open  schools,  be  accepted  as  fellow-mem- 
vote  against  opponents  of  great  hers  oi  the  French  Protestant 
vigour  and  in  strong  sympathy  with  Churdi  ?  They  determined  this 
some  of  the  most  intellectual  and  question  in  the  negative.    But  there; 
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remains  the  still  larger  <me  for  us,  Christianity  adds    that   this  future 

Was    the    Synod    right    in    reason  life  will  hcgin — so  it  is  informed — 

when  they  affirmed  the  supernatural  with   a  judgment   on    the  conduct 

character   of    Christianity,   as    con-  pursued  in  this  life.    But  in   that 

stituting  its  differentia^  its  true  and  judgment    it    will    be    condemned, 

necessary    essence  ?      We    answer,  unless  a  Saviour   is   found ;  and  it 

with   M. .  Talaquier,  that  miracle  is  announces   the  existence  of  such  a 

planted    in    the    very    entrails    of  Saviour,   and  the  terms   on  which 

Christianity.     Without  miracle   the  salvation  may  be  attained.     Thest 

Christian  religion   is  gone.       It  is  claim  to  be  facts   made   certain  by 

reduced  to  a  philosophy ;  its  teach-  specific    information   and   reason  is 

ing  has  then  the  same  source  and  entitled  to  ask.  What  is  this  special 

the  same  authority  as  all  other  phil-  information    which    you    say    you 

osophical  utterances.      The  light  of  possess  ?    It  would  be  no  reply  for 

reason  becomes  the  sole  authority,  Christians  to  answer  that  the  light 

not  only  for  opinion,  but  for  fact,  of  conscience  and  of  the  mind  gives 

The    Christian  religion  rests   on  a  the  assurance,  for  then  reason  would 

•claim   which    is  the  direct    contra-  justly    deny   that  any   information 

dictory  of  the  ground  of  assent  put  whatever    existed,    and,    with    this 

forth    by    all    philosophy.       Chris-  claim    to   information,   all    title    of 

tianity  asserts  that  it  possesses  special  Christianity  to   be    anything   more 

and  specific  information  on  m  atters  than     common    philosophy    would 

of  the  utmost  conceivable   import-  utterly  vanish  also, 

.ance  to  man.     Deny  the  possession  A  quite  other  answer,  then,  must 

of  information,  and  you  place  Chris-  be  given    than   revelations    of    the 

ttianity  at  once  upon  the  same  ground  human    mind,    however    cultivated 

as    all    other    religions,   all    other  and  refined ;  and  that  answer  must 

philosophies.       It   then    kno  ws    no  be  that  the  information  was  authen- 

more  than  what  the  voice  of  reason  ticated    by  miracle ;    for  no    other 

says,  and  its  beliefs  may  be  legiti-  answer    that    would   save    Christi- 

mately  contradicted  and  pronounced  anity  from   knowing  nothing  more 

•errors  by  all  who  declare  that  the  than    reason    does   is   conceivable, 

voice  of  reason  says  just  the  oppo-  Clearly    the    existence    of    miracle 

site    things.      Christianity    says,    I  must  be  proved;  the  refusal  to  bc- 

know  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact;  lieve  in  the  existence  of  miracle  till 

reason  says,  You  know  as  /  do,  and  it    is    proved  is  irresistible.     With 

in  no    other  way :    you   belong   to  miracle  we  know  that  a  future  life, 

me ;  you  are  only  one  of  my  many  a  judgment  to  come,  and  a  Saviour, 

children.     Thus    Christianity    says  are  realities;    but  without  miracle 

that  it  knows  there  is  a  world  to  these  vast  realities  melt  away  into 

come,  a  life  after  death,  because  one  mist  and  nothingness.     On   the  ex- 

who  rose  literally  from   the  dead,  istence  of  miracle,  therefore,  every- 

after  having  been    actually  put  to  thing  depends.     Jesus  Christ  Him- 

4]eath,  has  given  information  about  self  placed  His  religion  on  this  very 

this   future    reality.     Reason  says,  ground.     Ho  repeatedly  appealed  to 

There  may  be,  or  there  may  not  be,  a  His  works  as  the  proof  that  He  had 

future  life.     Many  of  my  cleverest  been  sent  to  men  in  a  special  and 

sons  affirm  that  there  is ;    a  still  peculiar  sense  by  God.     Above  all, 

greater  number  have  said  that  there  He  perilled  His  claims  on  His  own 

is  not.     It  is  a  speculative  opinion,  resurrection    from    the    dead.     But 

.;about  which  I  have  no  knowledge,  upon    this    some   eminent   men    of 
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scieoce  reply  that  miracle  is  impos-  gravity  than  the  inverse  square  of 
sible.  They  not  only  deny  that  no  the  distance  ?  The  asserters  of 
miracle  is  sustained  by  adequate  miracle  would  be  greatly  embar- 
evidence  ;  they  maintain  beyond  rassed  if  the  uniformity  of  nature's 
this,  that  by  the  nature  of  the  uni-  a,ction  was  shown  not  to  exist ;  but 
Terse  no  evidence  can  ever  establish  an  argument  which  cites  no  inhe- 
a  miraclei,  for  it  would  be  an  at-  rent  necessity,  but  only  observed 
tempt  to  prove  the  impossible.  This  sequence,  can  never  touch  the  Chris- 
inswer  is  decisive  of  the  existence  tian's  affirmation  that  a  change  did 
of  the  Christian  religion,  if  it  is  occur  on  a  given  occasion, 
sound;  all  examination  of  evidence  Science,  indeed,  might  enter  a 
for  miracle  would  be'  a  pure  ab-  plea  which  would  destroy  the 
Burdity  and  waste  of  labour.  The  Christian  religion.  It  might  take 
demurrer,  therefore,  of  these  scien-  its  stand  on  pure  Atheism,  an- 
tific  eminences  must  be  met;  and  nouncing  that  materialism  was  the 
we  assert  deliberately  that  it  is  sole  force  in  the  universe.  This 
met  by  Christians  with  the  utmost  objection  would  be  fatal,  because 
ease.  Physical  science  has  not  ad-  it  would  introduce  not  only  actual 
vanced  the  millionth  part  of  a  step  but  necessary  sequence  in  the  events 
in  showing  miracle  to  be  impossible,  of  nature.  If  will  is  swept  away 
Science  is  only  an  accurate  record  of  out  of  existence,  an  intelligent  God, 
the  processes  of  natiure ;  its  laws  are  acting  for  an  end  willed,  would  be 
only  generalisations  of  its  observa-  wanting  to  the  Christian  evidence, 
tions,  and  one  of  its  observations  is  which  then  would  manifestly  break 
the  uniformity  of  natural  sequence,  down.  Absolute  materialism  is  the 
Science  has  not  travelled  one  step  sole  ground  which  would  prove 
beyond  this  uniformity.  Now  it  a  miracle  to  be  impossible ;  and 
is  one  thing  to  say  that  nature  what  Christians  would  have  to  do 
always  moves  along  the  same  path,  against  such  an  assertion  would  be 
and  another  to  say  further  that  that  to  demand  the  proof  of  materialism, 
path  never  can  be  changed.  The  The  world  is  a  far  way  off  from  that 
UDiformity  on  which  science  stands  as  yet.  Christianity  is  not  yet  sum- 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Chris-  moned  to  show  cause  why  it  should 
tian's  argument.  The  denial  of  the  not  be  pronounced  a  delusion,  b«- 
possibility  of  miracle,  therefore,  is  a  cause  a  God,  capable  of  adapting 
mere  barren  assertion  of  nature's  means  to  ends,  and  of  authenticating 
uniformity — ^a  doctrine  necessary  for  a  message  by  special  credentials,  has 
and  admitted  by  both  sides.  The.  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  necessary 
issue  b^ns  only  when  the  proposi-  fiction. 

tion    is   brought  forward,  that  this  But  there  are  men,  and  they  are 

uniformity  has  been  broken  ;    and  to    be    found    in     England,     who, 

manifestly  it  is  no  reply  to  urge  that  avowedly  treating  Christianity  as  a 

because  it  has  not  been  broken  be-  mere  philosophy,  as  an  outcome  of 

fore,    it   cannot   have  been    broken  natural  religious  feeling,   neverthe- 

later.     A  scientific  law  is  not  a  de-  less   distinctly  claim   to    be    called 

claration  of  inherent  necessity,  but  Christians.      They   justify  the    de- 

only  of  observed  fact     There  is  no  mand,  like  the  French  Liberals,  on 

greater    or    more   universal   law    in  the   spiritual  excellence  of  Chri.^ti- 

sdence    than    the  law    of    gravity  ;  anity,   the  nobleness  and   elevation 

but  what   astronomer  would  assert  of  its  ideal,  its  vast  power  to  civil- 

that  there  can  be  no  other   law   of  ise,  the  goodness  of  the  character  it 
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tends  to  produce.  They  insist  on  Christ  was  an  ordinary  man,  tainted 
their  right  to  the  name  of  Christians  with  error  as  other  mortals — that  the 
as  other  men  style  themselves  Pla-  existence  of  a  future  state  is  an 
tonists  or  Hegelians.  Viewed  in  open  question — that  no  Saviour,  ex- 
the  ahstract,  and  as  designating  cept  as  a  moral  teacher,  is  needed — 
what  does  not  pretend  to  be  any-  or  that  men  have  no  reason  for 
thing  more  than  a  particular  school  shaping  their  lives  or  guiding  their 
of  philosophy,  the  right  to  use  such  feelings  with  any  reference  to  a 
a  name  could  be  resisted.  If  they  judgment  to  come, — would  be  at 
would  term  themselves  NeoChris-  once  to  proclaim  that,  even  in  the 
tians,  no  objection  could  be  taken,  estimation  of  the  Christians  them- 
What  they  were  would  then  be  selves,  these  great  beliefs  have  no 
plainly  understood.  But  the  matter  real  importance,  are  questions  utterly 
wears  a  totally  different  aspect  when  indifferent  in  themselves.  The  Chris- 
considered  in  relation  to  the  histori-  tian  who  admits  that  the  denier  of 
cal  use  of  the  name  of  Christian  these  things  may  be  termed  a  Chris- 
by  the  professors  of  a  specific  reli-  tian  with  as  much  truth  as  himself, 
gion  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  declares  that  Christianity  is  not^  an 
and  over  the  whole  of  the  civilized  acceptance  of  facts  and  knowledge, 
world.  The  danger  of  confounding  but  a  system  of  speculative  opinion, 
two  systems  of  thought  directly  His  consent  to  the  assignment  of  the 
contradictory  in  their  essence  is  name  to  philosophers,  would  render  it 
immense,  and  the  mischief  would  impossible  for  him  to  assert  that  his 
be  enormous.  To  repel  this  in-  religion  stands  on  fact  and  informa- 
yasion  by  a  radically  different  body  tion.  Christianity  would  pass  alto- 
of  thinkers  of  a  name  which  has,  in  gethcr  into  the  philosophic  region, 
the  known  understanding  of  man-  — in  other  words,  it  would  be  ex- 
kind,  been  appropriated  by  others,  tinguished.  The  process  of  extinc- 
is  a  necessity  of  the  most  vital  kind  tion  would  be  the  more  rapid  if  the 
for  the  believers  in  revelation.  That  followers  of  a  philosophical  Christ 
the 'new  men  admire  and  follow  not  only  were  recognised  as  fellow- 
Christian  philosophy  is  no  defence  Christians  by  their  brethren  who 
of  their  use  of  the  name.  Every  affirmed  supernatural  revelation, 
society  which  suffers  ideas  con-  but  also  were  allowed  to  be  mem- 
trary  to  its  principles  to  be  asso-  hers  of  the  same  organised  Church, 
ciated  with  its  name  destroys  itself.  We  have  seen  wlmt  the  French 
The  new  philosophers  may  affirm  Protestants  thought  of  such  fellovv- 
that  belief  in  miracles  does  not  ship.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
matter,  that  goodness  is  everything,  must  be  fully  conceded  that  the 
that  spiritual  excellence  is  the  true  French  Liberals  made  no  claim 
salvation  of  man,  and  that  nothing  which  was  incompatible  with  honour 
in  Jesus  Christ  has  any  importance  and  self-respect  They  announced 
except  His  moral  teaching ;  and  their  their  views  fairly,  and  then  asked  for 
right  to  maintain  these  opinions  such  a  construction  of  the  Church 
as  the  true  ones  is  incontestable  as  would  permit  any  minister  to  be 
on  philosophical  ground.  But  the  and  to  teach  what  he  chose.  The 
Christian  believers  in  revelation  are  case  would  be  quite  different  if  they 
bound,  under  penalty  of  their  own  had  been  required  to  adopt  a  corn- 
extinction,  to  say  that  these  men  are  mon  liturgy.  The  Orthodox  party 
not  Christians.  To  admit  as  a  fellow-  never  hinted  at  such  a  requirement 
religionist  a  man  who  declares  that  To  have  proposed   it    would    have 
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been  an  insult  to  their  opponents,  trust  in  the  existence  of  sincerity  and 

A  Christian  who  treated  every  fact  of  honour  which  it  would  create, 

and    belief     which   claimed    to    be  An  avenging  Pascal  never  fastened 

supernatural  as  false,  who  thought  a  more  withering  brand  of  untruth 

miracles  to  be  impossible  or  doubt-  on  any  Jesuit  than  that  which  the 

ful,  or  who  held  Jesus    Christ  to  feeling    of    every  man    of    honour 

have  never  risen  from  the  dead  in  would  inflict  on  a  person    capable 

any  real  sense,  but  to  be  still,  like  of    so    disreputable    a    proceeding, 

all  other  departed  men,  in  the  tomb,  And    if   to  avert  such  an  infamy 

and  then  addresses  public  prayers  the  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  the 

to  such  a   Christ  which   he  would  act  or  the  meaning  of   the    words 

scorn  to  offer    to   any  other  dead  were  not  concealed,  would  such  a 

man,  would  be  a  revolting  and  dis-  person,  we  ask,  dare  to  say  to  those 

tressing  spectacle.    He  could  escape  with  whom   he  worshipped,  in  ex- 

the  diarge  of  dishonesty  and  total  plicit  terms, —  I  am  going  to  pray 

want  of    self-respect  only   by  the  with    you    to     Jesus     Christ,    but 

supposition    that    he   regarded   the  I  believe  He  is  dead,  and  does  not 

words  he  used  as  indifferent   and  hear  me  ?    Honour  might  be  saved 

of  no  meaning;  still,  he  would  know  by  such  a  declaration,  but  would  it 

that    those    who   heard    him,     and  be  possible  for  any  body  of  men  to 

for  whose  sake  it  was  that  he  used  associate  itself  with  such  a  proceed- 

those  words,  would  understaad  him  ing  ?       Would   they    endure    that 

to  be  uttering  them  in  the  same  sense  their    prayers    to   a    Christ    whom 

with  thems^ves.     Such  a    position  they  worshipped  as  God  should  be 

would  be   profoundly  immoral — de-  uttered  by  a  man  who  proclaimed 

strucdve  of  all  association,  whether  that  he  was  speaking  to  ashes  ? 
lay  or  religious,  from  the  utter  dis- 
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A    TRUE    REFORMER.— PART    XI.  ; 

CHAPTER   XLVII. — ICONOCLASTIC. 

*'  Wk  finished  off  last  night,*'  said  be  constructed  out  of  the  existing 

Captain    Strickland,   as  we  set    to  Control  Department-" 

work  again  in  the  back  room  of  the  ^^  But    are    you  not  losing  sight 

little  house  by  Queen's  Gate — "we  hereof  the  main  object  of  the  pre- 

finished  off  by    your   darkly  fore-  sent  system  ?  These  controllers  were 

shadowing    some    impious    designs  appointed,  as  I  understand,  expressly 

against    the     Control    Department  to   relicTe     the    general    from    the 

Your  private  Secretary  trembles,  but  trouble  of  having  to    deal  with  so 

begs  you  to  proceed."  many    separate    departments.     The 

**  Seriously,  do  you  really  think  controller  relieves  him  of  this,  and 

there  will  be  much  opposition  to  re-  so  far  there  appears  a  primd  facie 

form  in  that  direction  ?     I  should  gain  in  the  institution." 

rather  hope  that  we  may  find   this  "  This  control  arrangement  was  a 

the  easiest  job  of  all,  because  public  reaction  from  the  complexity  which 

opinion — at  any  rate  military  opinion  it  superseded.      Formerly  the  splil- 

— ^appears  ripe  for  the  change.     You  ting  up  of  business  between  various 

can  hardly  find  anybody  to  defend  departments    was    altogether    over- 

the  present  system."  done.       There  were  ordnance  store 

"Burley  will  make   a  fight  for  departments,     and      general     store 

.  maintaining  things  as  they  are."  departments,  and  medical  store  de- 

**  Of  course,  and  will  write  para-  partments,  and  purveyors  and  what 

graphs  by  the  thousand,   of  which  not,    with     conflicting    duties    and 

no  one   will    be  able  to  make  out  divided    responsibility,   so  that   no 

any  meaning.     But  it  is  not  so  much  one  knew  where  to  look  to  get  any- 

demolition  as  reconstruction  that  is  thing  done,  as  witness  the  Crimean 

needed.     The  title,  to  begin  with,  is  a  confusion.       Moreover,    the     Com- 

complete  misnomer ;  for  why  should  missariat  were  under   two  masters 

the  man  who  feeds  the  army  be  called  — partly  under    the  Treasury,  and 

a  controller,  any  more  than  he  who  partly  under  the  War  OflBce.     Then, 

fights  it  ?    The  real  controller  of  the  again,  there  was  no  recognised  or- 

troops  on  active  service  is  the  gene-  ganisation  or  responsibility  in  r^ard 

ral,  and  so  he  should  be  at  all  times,  to  army  transport.      The  formation 

But  the  present  control  system  is  of    the     Conta-ol     Department,    by 

altogether  a  case    of    over-central-  getting  rid  of   these  complications, 

isation.       There     is    no    necessary  was  therefore  a  great  step  in  the 

connection    between   the    duties  of  right  direction.      The  mistake   has 

feeding    the    troops,    and    keeping  been  in  carrying  the  change  too  far, 

their  stores,  and  issuing  their  pay ;  and  the  secret   of  the  mischievous 

and    to  combine  them    under    one  course  the  thing  has  taken  lies  in 

head  is    really    to    over-weight   it,  this,  that  the  executive  head  of  the 

in  fact,  to  over-centralise  under  a  Control  Department,  combining  also 

false   semblance  of   simplicity.       I  the  functions  of    a  leading  official 

propose,  therefore,   that    the    three  in    the   War    Office,  has  used    the 

duties  should  be  kept  separate  and  authority  of   the  Secretary  of  State 

distinct       Three   departments,  for  to  concentrate  the  inordinate  amount 

Commissariat,  Stores,and  Pay,should  of  power  and  authority  in  his  own 
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person  and  that  of  the  department  tion  is  whether  they  should  be  di- 
he  represents.  Had  the  War  De-  rectly  responsible  for  the  due  per- 
partment  been  properly  constituted  formance  of  them  to  the  general, 
from  the  first,  in  the  manner  now  pro-  or  should  an  official  of  the  con- 
posed,  the  different  heads  of  executiye  troller  species  bo  interpolated  be- 
departments  being  placed  outside  our  tween  them  ?  Another  objec- 
office,  and  made  formally  responsible  tionable  featiure  in  the  present 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  arrangement  is,  that  the  Control 
performance  of  their  duties,  while  the  Department  profess  not  to  recognise 
latter  held  the  balance  of  authority  the  generaPs  staff,  but  only  the 
evenly  between  them  and  the  army,  general  himself.  This  would  not 
this  tyranny  which  one  branch  of  the  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  on  actire 
service  has  come  to  exercise  over  the  service,  nor  should  it  be  allowed  in 
rest  could  never  have  arisen.  But  the  peace  tima  Have  a  chief  of  the 
point  does  not  admit  of  argument  staff  certainly,  but  he  must  be  the 
The  Control  Department  in  its  generaUs  representative  not  only  with 
present  form  is  absolutely  indefen-  the  combatant  officers,  but  also  with 
sible,  and  no  reform  will  be  worth  the  civil  departments.  That  the 
anything  which  does  not  begin  contrary  practice  should  ever  have 
with  the  demolition  of  it"  been  proposed  is  merely  another  in- 

^^  But  is  it  not  rather  a  bad  time  stance  of  the  intolerable  pretensions 

to  propose  a  separation  of  the  civil  of  the  Control    Department,  which 

departments  just  now,  when   it  is  could    only    have    been    admitted 

in  contemplation  to  consolidate  the  through    the    indirect    influence    it 

different  army  staff  departments,  and  has  established  in  our  office, 

to  give  each  general  a  chief  of  the  "As  regards    the    general    quos- 

staff  to  stand  between  him  and  the  tion,  whatever  be  the  nominal  cen- 

other  officers  of  the  divisional  staff?  tralisation,  there  must  be  a  real  divi- 

The  popular   idea  seems  to  be  that  sion   of    duties   between  two  such 

the  general  should  have  two  prin-  different  things  as  feeding  the  army 

cipal  aides — a  chief  of  the  staff  for  and  keeping  its  stores.     Although, 

the  military  duties,  and  a  controller  therefore,  the  general  may  look  to  the 

(or  whatever  name  he  may  go  by)  controller  to  get  the  work  done,  the 

for  the  civil  bjisiness.      There  ap-  latter    cannot    do    it    himself;     ho 

pears  a  certain  amount  of  symmetry  must  look  in  turn  to  the  local  heads 

about  the  notion,  at  any  rate."  of  the  two  branches :  there  must  bo 

^*The  symmetry  is  in  appearance  a  separation  of  duties  somewhere, 
only;  there  is  really  no  analogy  The  controller  is  therefore,  in  my 
between  the  two  cases.  The  view,  merely  an  additional  function- 
military  staff  are  merely  the  mouth-  ary  needlessly  interpolated, 
piece  or  alUr  ego  of  the  general.  **  It  is  only  fair  to  the  War  Office 
They  have  no  powers  save  what  to  point  out  that  there  this  amount 
they  derive  from  him,  nor  do  they  of  decentralisation  is  already  in 
relieve  him  of  any  responsibility;  force  within  its  own  walls.  Wc 
they  act  only  in  his  name  and  on  have  there  our  separate  heads  of  the 
his  responsibility.  Whether  he  Commissariat  and  Store  Departments, 
gives  his  orders  to  the  members  of  It  is  only  at  the  district  stations 
his  staff  direct,  or  through  one  that  the  two  are  brought  together 
principal  staff-officer,  is  therefore  under  these  controllers.  Further,  this 
merely  a  matter  of  administrative  is  not  done  always.  At  the  larger 
convenience.  But  the  civil  staff  stations  it  has  already  been  found 
have  specific  duties,  and  the  ques-  necessary  to  carry  out  the  separation 
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remains  the  still  larger  one  for  us,  Christianity  adds    that   this  future 

Was    the    Synod    right    in    reason  life  will  begin — so  it  is  informed — 

when  they  affirmed  the  supernatural  with   a  judgment   on    the  conduct 

character   of    Christianity,   as    con-  pursued  in  this  life.    But  in   that 

stituting  its  differentia^  its  true  and  judgment    it    will    be    condemned, 

necessary    essence  ?      We    answer,  unless  a  Saviour   is  found ;  and  it 

with  M.  Talaquier,  that  miracle  is  announces   the  existence  of  such  a 

planted    in    the    very    entrails    of  Saviour,   and  the  terms   on  which 

Christianity.     Without  miracle   the  salvation  may  be  attained.     Thes« 

Christian  religion   is  gone.       It  is  claim  to  be  facts  made   certain  by 

reduced  to  a  philosophy ;  its  teach-  specific    information   and   reason  is 

ing  has  then  the  same  source  and  entitled  to  ask.  What  is  this  special 

the  same  authority  as  all  other  phil-  information    which    you    say    you 

osophical  utterances.      The  light  of  possess  ?    It  would  be  no  reply  for 

reason  becomes  the  sole  authority,  Christians  to  answer  that  the  light 

not  only  for  opinion,  but  for  fact,  of  conscience  and  of  the  mind  gives 

The    Christian  religion  rests   on   a  the  assurance,  for  then  reason  would 

<'laim   which    is  the  direct    contra-  justly    deny   that  any   information 

<lictory  of  the  ground  of  assent  put  whatever    existed,    and,    with    this 

forth    by   all    philosophy.       Chris-  claim    to   information,   all    title    of 

tianity  asserts  that  it  possesses  special  Christianity  to   be    anything   more 

and  specific  information  on  m  atters  than     common    philosophy    would 

of  the  utmost  conceivable   import-  utterly  vanish  also, 
.unce  to  man.     Deny  the  possession        A  quite  other  answer,  then,  must 

of  information,  and  you  place  Chris-  be  given    than   revelations    of    the 

ttianity  at  once  upon  the  same  ground  human    mind,    however    cultivated 

as    all    other    religions,   all    other  and  refined ;  and  that  answer  must 

philosophies.       It   then    kno  ws    no  be  that  the  information  was  authen- 

more  than  what  the  voice  of  reason  ticated    by  miracle ;    for  no    other 

says,  and  its  beliefs  may  be  legiti-  answer    that    would   save    Christi- 

mateLy  contradicted  and  pronounced  anity  from   knowing  nothing  more 

•errors  by  all  who  declare  that  the  than    reason    does   is   conceivable, 

voice  of  reason  says  just  the  oppo-  Clearly    the    existence    of    miracle 

site    things.      Christianity    says,    I  must  be  proved;  the  refusal  to  be- 

know  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact;  lieve  in  the  existence  of  miracle  till 

reason  says.  You  know  as  7  do,  and  it    is    proved   is  irresistible.     With 

in  no    other  way :    you   belong   to  miracle  we  know  that  a  future  life, 

me ;  you  are  only  one  of  my  many  a  judgment  to  come,  and  a  Saviour, 

children.     Thus    Christianity    says  are  reaUties;    but  without  miracle 

that  it  knows  there  is  a  world  to  these  vast  realities  melt  away  into 

come,  a  life  after  death,  because  one  mist  and  nothingness.     On  the  ex- 

who  rose  literally  from   the  dead,  istence  of  miracle,  therefore,  every- 

after  having  been    actually  put  to  thing  depends.     Jesus  Christ  Him- 

<Ieath,  has  given  information  about  self  placed  His  religion  on  this  very 

this   future    reality.     Reason  says,  ground.     He  repeatedly  appealed  to 

There  may  be,  or  there  may  not  be,  a  His  works  as  the  proof  that  He  had 

future  life.     Many  of  my  cleverest  been  sent  to  men  in  a  special  and 

sons  affirm  that  there  is ;    a  still  peculiar  sense  by  God.     Above  all, 

greater  number  have  said  that  there  Ho  perilled  His  claims  on  His  own 

is  not.     It  is  a  speculative  opinion,  resurrection    from   the    dead.     But 

-about  which  I  have  no  knowledge,  upon    this    some    eminent   men    of 
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flcience  reply  that  miracle  is  impos-  gravity  than  the  inverse  square  of 
FJble.  They  not  only  deny  that  no  the  distance?  The  asserters  of 
miracle  is  sustained  by  adequate  miracle  would  be  greatly  embar- 
evidence  ;  they  maintain  beyond  rassed  if  the  uniformity  of  nature's 
this,  that  by  the  natiu'e  of  the  uni-  action  was  shown  not  to  exist ;  but 
verse  no  evidence  can  ever  establish  an  argument  which  cites  no  inhe- 
a  miracle,  for  it  would  be  an  at-  rent  necessity,  but  only  observed 
tempt  to  prove  the  impossible.  This  sequence,  can  never  touch  the  Chris- 
answer  is  decisive  of  the  existence  tian's  aflSrmation  that  a  change  did 
of  the  Christian  religion,  if  it  is  occur  on  a  given  occasion, 
sound;  all  examination  of  evidence  Science,  indeed,  might  enter  a 
for  miracle  would  be'  a  pure  ah-  plea  which  would  destroy  the 
surdity  and  waste  of  labour.  The  Christian  religion.  It  might  take 
demurrer,  therefore,  of  these  scien-  its  stand  on  pure  Atheism,  an- 
tific  eminences  must  be  met;  and  nouncing  that  materialism  was  the 
we  assert  deliberately  that  it  is  sole  force  in  the  universe.  This 
met  by  Christians  with  the  utmost  objection  would  be  fatal,  because 
ease.  Physical  science  has  not  ad-  it  would  introduce  not  only  actual 
vanced  the  millionth  part  of  a  step  but  necessary  sequence  in  the  events 
in  showing  miracle  to  be  impossible,  of  nature.  If  will  is  swept  away 
Science  is  only  an  accurate  record  of  out  of  existence,  an  intelligent  God, 
the  processes  of  nature  ;  its  laws  are  acting  for  an  end  willed,  would  be 
only  generalisations  of  its  observa-  wanting  to  the  Christian  evidence, 
tioDS,  and  one  of  its  observations  is  which  then  would  manifestly  break 
the  uniformity  of  natural  sequence,  down.  Absolute  materialism  is  the 
Science  has  not  travelled  one  step  sole  ground  which  would  prove 
beyond  this  uniformity.  Now  it  a  miracle  to  be  impossible ;  and 
is  one  thing  to  say  that  nature  what  Christians  would  have  to  do 
always  moves  along  the  same  path,  against  such  an  assertion  would  be 
and  another  to  say  further  that  that  to  demand  the  proof  of  materialism, 
path  never  can  be  changed.  The  The  world  is  a  far  way  off  from  that 
unifomuty  on  which  science  stands  as  yet.  Christianity  is  not  yet  sum- 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Chris-  moned  to  show  cause  why  it  should 
tian\s  argument  The  denial  of  the  not  be  pronounced  a  delusion,  be- 
possibility  of  miracle,  therefore,  is  a  cause  a  God,  capable  of  adapting 
mere  barren  assertion  of  nature's  means  to  ends,  and  of  authenticating 
uniformity — a  doctrine  necessary  for  a  message  by  special  credentials,  has 
and  admitted  by  both  sides.  The.  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  necessary 
issue  begins  only  when  the  proposi-  fiction. 

tion  is   brought .  forward,  that  this        But  there  are  men,  and  they  arc 

uniformity  has  been  broken  ;    and  to    be    found    in     England,     who, 

manifestly  it  is  no  reply  to  urge  that  avowedly  treating  Christianity  as  a 

because  it  has  not  been  broken  be-  mere  philosophy,  as  an  outcome  of 

fore,    it   cannot   have  been   broken  natural  religious  feeling,   neverthc- 

later.     A  scientific  law  is  not  a  de-  less  distinctly  claim   to    be    called 

daration  of  inherent  necessity,  but  Christians.      They   justify  the    de- 

only  of  observed  fact.     There  is  no  mand,  like  the  French  Liberals,  on 

greater    or    more   universal   law    in  the   spiritual  excellence  of  Christ i- 

sdence   than    the  law   of    gravity  ;  anity,   the  nobleness  and   elevation 

but  what   astronomer  would  assert  of  its  ideal,  its  vast  pow^r  to  civil- 

that  there  can  be  no  other   law  of  ise,  the  goodness  of  the  character  it 
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tends  to  produce.  They  insist  on  Christ  was  an  ordinary  man,  tainted 
their  right  to  the  name  of  Christians  with  error  as  other  mortals — that  the 
as  other  men  style  themselves  Pla-  existence  of  a  future  state  is  an 
tonists  or  Hegelians.  Viewed  in  open  question — that  no  Saviour,  ex- 
the  ahstract,  and  as  designating  cept  as  a  moral  teacher,  is  needed — 
what  does  not  pretend  to  be  any-  or  that  men  have  no  reason  for 
thing  more  than  a  particular  school  shaping  their  lives  or  guiding  their 
of  philosophy,  the  nght  to  use  such  feelings  with  any  reference  to  a 
a  name  could  be  resisted.  If  they  judgment  to  come, — would  be  at 
would  term  themselves  NeoChris-  once  to  proclaim  that,  even  in  the 
tians,  no  objection  could  be  taken,  estimation  of  the  Christians  them- 
What  they  were  would  then  be  selves,  these  great  beliefs  have  no 
plainly  understood.  But  the  matter  real  importance,  are  questions  utterly 
wears  a  totally  different  aspect  when  indifferent  in  themselves.  The  Chris- 
considered  in  relation  to  the  histori-  tian  who  admits  that  the  denier  of 
cal  use  of  the  name  of  Christian  these  things  may  be  termed  a  Chris- 
bv  the  professors  of  a  specific  reli-  tian  with  as  much  truth  as  himself, 
gion  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  declares  that  Christianity  is  not  an 
and  over  the  whole  of  the  civilized  acceptance  of  facts  and  knowledge, 
world.  The  danger  of  confounding  but  a  system  of  speculative  opinion, 
two  systems  of  thought  directly  His  consent  to  the  assignment  of  the 
contradictory  in  their  essence  is  name  to  philosophevs,  would  render  it 
immense,  and  the  mischief  would  impossible  for  him  to  assert  that  his 
be  enormous.  To  repel  this  in-  religion  stands  on  fact  and  informa- 
vasion  by  a  radically  different  body  tion.  Christianity  would  pass  alto- 
of  thinkers  of  a  name  which  has,  in  gether  into  the  philosophic  region, 
the  known  understanding  of  man-  — in  other  words,  it  would  be  ex- 
kind,  been  appropriated  by  others,  tinguished.  The  process  of  extinc- 
is  a  necessity  of  the  most  vital  kind  tion  would  be  the  more  rapid  if  the 
for  the  believers  in  revelation.  That  followers  of  a  philosophical  Christ 
the 'new  men  admire  and  follow  not  only  were  recognised  as  fellow- 
Christian  philosophy  is  no  defence  Christians  by  their  brethren  who 
of  their  use  of  the  name.  Every  affirmed  supernatural  revelation, 
society  which  suffers  ideas  con-  but  also  were  allowed  to  be  mem- 
trary  to  its  principles  to  be  asso-  bers  of  the  same  organised  Church, 
ciated  with  its  name  destroys  itself.  We  have  seen  what  the  French 
The  new  philosophers  may  affirm  Protestants  thought  of  such  fellow- 
that  belief  in  miracles  does  not  ship.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
matter,  that  goodness  is  everything,  must  be  fully  conceded  that  the 
that  spiritual  excellence  is  the  true  French  Liberals  made  no  claim 
salvation  of  man,  and  that  nothing  which  was  incompatible  with  honour 
in  Jesus  Christ  has  any  importance  and  self-respect  They  announced 
except  His  moral  teaching ;  and  their  their  views  fairly,  and  then  asked  for 
right  to  maintain  these  opinions  such  a  construction  of  the  Church 
as  the  true  ones  is  incontestable  as  would  permit  any  minister  to  be 
on  philosophical  ground.  But  the  and  to  teach  what  he  chose.  The 
Christian  believers  in  revelation  are  case  would  be  quite  different  if  they 
bound,  under  penalty  of  their  own  had  been  required  to  adopt  a  corn- 
extinction,  to  say  that  these  men  are  mon  liturgy.  The  Orthodox  party 
not  Christians.  To  admit  as  a  fellow-  never  hinted  at  such  a  requirement 
religionist  a  man  who  declares  that  To  have  proposed   it    would    have 
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been  an  insult  to  their  opponents,  trust  in  the  existence  of  sincerity  and 

A  Christian  who  treated  every  fact  of  honour  which  it  would  create, 

and    belief     which   claimed    to    be  An  avenging  Pascal  never  fastened 

supernatural   as  false,  who  thought  a  more  withering  brand  of  untruth 

miracles  to  be  impossible  or  doubt-  on  any  Jesuit  than  that  which  the 

ful,  or  who   held  Jesus    Christ  to  feeling    of    every  man    of    honour 

have  never  risen  from  the  dead  in  would  inflict  on  a  person    capable 

any  real  sense,  but  to  be  still,  like  of    so    disreputable    a    proceeding, 

all  other  departed  men,  in  the  tomb,  And    if   to  avert  such  an  infamy 

and  then  addresses  public  prayers  the  disbelief   in  the  reality  of  the 

to  such  a  Christ  which   he  would  act  or  the  meaning  of    the    words 

scorn  to  offer    to   any  other  dead  were  not  concealed,  would  such  a 

man,  would  be  a  revolting  and  dis-  person,  we  ask,  dare  to  say  to  those 

tressing  spectacle.     He  could  escape  with  whom   he  worshipped,  in  ex- 

the  charge  of  dishonesty  and  total  plicit  terms, — I  am  going  to  pray 

want  of    self-respect  only   by  the  with    you    to     Jesus     Christ,    but 

supposition    that    he   r^rded   the  I  believe  He  is  dead,  and  does  not 

words  he  used  as  indifferent   and  hear  me?    Honour  might  be  saved 

of  no  meaning ;  still,  he  would  know  by  such  a  declaration,  but  would  it 

that    those    who    heard    him,     and  be  possible  for  any  body  of  men  to 

for  whose  sake  it  was  that  he  used  associate  itself  with  such  a  proceed- 

Uiose  words,  would  understaad  him  ing  ?       Would    they    endure    that 

to  be  utterine  them  in  the  same  sense  their    prayers    to    a    Christ    whom 

with  thems^yes.     Such  a    position  they  worshipped  as  God  should  be 

would  be   profoundly  immoral — de-  uttered  by  a  man   who  proclaimed 

stnictive  of  all  associatimi,  whether  that  he  was  speaking  to  ashes  ? 
Ity  or  religious,  from  the  utter  dis- 
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A    TRUE    REFORMER.— PART    XI. 

CHAPTKR   XLVII. — ICONOCLASTIC. 

*'  Wk  finished  off  last  night,"  said  be  constructed  out  of  the  existing 

Captain    Strickland,   as  we  set    to  Control  Department" 

work  again  in  the  back  room  of  the  "  But    are    you   not  losing  sight 

little  house  by  Queen*  s  Gate — "we  hereof  the  main  object  of  the  pre - 

finished  off  by    your   darkly  fore-  sent  system  ?  These  controllers  were 

shadowing    some    impious     designs  appointed,  as  I  understand,  expressly 

against    Uie     Control    Department  to   relieve     the    general    from    the 

Your  private  Secretary  trembles,  but  trouble  of  having  to    deal  with  so 

begs  you  to  proceed."  many    separate    departments.     The 

**  Seriously,  do  you  really  think  controller  relieves  him  of  this,  and 

there  will  be  much  opposition  to  re-  so  far  there  appears  a  primd  facie 

form  in  that  direction  ?     I  should  gain  in  the  institution." 

rather  hope  that  we  may  find   this  "  This  control  arrangement  was  a 

the  easiest  job  of  all,  because  public  reaction  from  the  complexity  which 

opinion — at  any  rate  military  opinion  it  superseded.      Formerly  the  split- 

— appears  ripe  for  the  change.     You  ting  up  of  business  between  various 

can  hardly  find  anybody  to  defend  departments    was    altogether    over- 

the  present  system."  done.       There  were  ordnance  store 

"Burley  will  make   a  fight  for  departments,     and      general     store 

.  maintaining  things  as  they  are."  departments,  and  medical  store  de- 

*'  Of  course,  and  will  write  para-  partments,  and  purveyors  and  what 

graphs  by  the  thousand,   of  which  not,    with     conflicting    duties    and 

no  one   will    be  able  to  make  out  divided    responsibility,    so  that   no 

any  meaning.     But  it  is  not  so  much  one  knew  where  to  look  to  get  any- 

demolition  as  reconstruction  that  is  thing  done,  as  witness  the  Crimean 

needed.     The  title,  to  begin  with,  is  a  confusion.       Moreover,    the     Com- 

complete  misnomer ;  for  why  should  missariat  were  under   two  masters 

the  man  who  feeds  the  army  be  called  — partly  imder    the  Treasury,  and 

a  controller,  any  more  than  he  who  partly  under  the  War  OflSce.     Then, 

fights  it  ?    The  real  controller  of  the  again,  there  was  no   recognised  or- 

troops  on  active  service  is  the  gene-  ganisation  or  responsibility  in  regard 

ral,  and  so  he  should  be  at  all  times,  to  army  transport      The  formation 

But  the  present  control  system  is  of    the     Confrol     Department,    by 

altogether  a  case    of    over-central-  getting  rid  of   these  complications, 

isation.       There     is    no    necessary  was  therefore  a  great  step  in  the 

connection    between   the    duties  of  right  direction.      The  mistake   has 

feeding    the    troops,    and    keeping  been  in  carrying  the  change  too  far, 

their  stores,  and  issuing  their  pay ;  and  the  secret    of  the  mischievous 

and    to  combine  them    under    one  course  the  thing  has  taken  lies  in 

head  is    really    to    over-weight   it,  this,  that  the  executive  head  of  the 

in  fact,  to  over-centralise  under  a  Control  Department,  combining  also 

false  semblance  of   simplicity.       I  the  functions  of    a  leading  official 

propose,  therefore,   that    the   three  in    the   War    Office,  has  used   the 

duties  should  be  kept  separate  and  authority  of   the  Secretary  of  State 

distinct       Three   departments,  for  to  concentrate  the  inordinate  amount 

Commissariat,  Stores,and  Pay,should  of  power  and  authority  in  his  own 
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person  and  that  of  the  department  tion  is  whether  they  should  be  di- 
he  represents.  Had  the  War  De-  rectly  responsible  for  the  due  per- 
partment  been  properly  constituted  formance  of  them  to  the  general, 
from  the  firsts  in  the  manner  now  pro-  or  should  an  oflScial  of  the  con- 
posed,  the  different  heads  of  executiye  troller  species  bo  interpolated  be- 
departments  being  placed  outside  our  tween  them  ?  Another  objec- 
office,  and  made  formally  responsible  tionable  feature  in  the  present 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  arrangement  is,  that  the  Control 
performance  of  their  duties,  while  the  Department  profess  not  to  recognise 
latter  held  the  balance  of  authority  the  general's  staff,  but  only  the 
evenly  between  them  and  the  army,  general  himself.  This  would  not 
this  tyranny  which  one  branch  of  the  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  on  active 
senrice  has  come  to  exercise  over  the  service,  nor  should  it  be  allowed  in 
rest  could  never  have  arisen.  But  the  peace  tima  Have  a  chief  of  the 
point  does  not  admit  of  argument  staff  certainly,  but  be  must  be  the 
The  Control  Department  in  its  general's  representative  not  only  with 
present  form  is  absolutely  indefen-  the  combatant  officers,  but  also  with 
sible,  and  no  reform  will  be  worth  the  civil  departments.  That  the 
anything  which  does  not  begin  contrary  practice  should  ever  have 
with  the  demolition  of  it"  been  proposed  is  merely  another  in- 

^^  But  is  it  not  rather  a  bad  time  stance  of  the  intolerable  pretensions 

to  propose  a  separation  of  the  civil  of  the  Control    Department,  which 

departments   just  now,  when   it  Ls  could    only    have    been    admitted 

in  contemplation  to  consolidate  the  through    the    indirect    influence    it 

different  army  staff  departments,  and  has  established  -  in  our  office, 

to  give  each  general  a  chief  of  the  "As  regards    the    general    ques- 

staff  to  stand  between  him  and  the  tion,  whatever  be  the  nominal  cen- 

other  officers  of  the  divisional  staff?  tralisation,  there  must  be  a  real  divi- 

The  popular   idea  seems  to  be  that  sion   of    duties   between  two  such 

the  general  should  have  two  prin-  different  things  as  feeding  the  army 

cipal  aides — a  chief  of  the  staff  for  and  keeping  its   stores.     Although, 

the  military  duties,  and  a  controller  therefore,  the  general  may  look  to  the 

(or  whatever  name  he  may  go  by)  controller  to  get  the  work  done,  the 

for  the  civil   bjisiness.      There  ap-  latter    cannot    do    it    himself;     ho 

pears  a  certain  amount  of  symmetry  must  look  in  turn  to  the  local  heads 

about  the  notion,  at  any  rate."  of  the  two  branches :  there  must  bo 

"The  symmetry  is  in  appearance  a  separation  of  duties  somewhere, 
only;  there  is  really  no  analogy  The  controller  is  therefore,  in  my 
between  the  two  cases.  The  view,  merely  an  additional  function- 
military  staff  are  merely  the  mouth-  ary  needlessly  interpolated, 
piece  or  alter  ego  of  the  general  "  It  is  only  fair  to  the  War  Office 
They  have  no  powers  save  what  to  point  out  that  there  this  amount 
they  derive  from  him,  nor  do  they  of  decentralisation  is  already  in 
relievo  him  of  any  responsibility;  force  within  its  own  walls.  Wc 
they  act  only  in  his  name  and  on  have  there  our  separate  heads  of  the 
his  responsibility.  Whether  he  Commissariat  and  Store  Departments. 
gi?es  his  orders  to  the  members  of  It  is  only  at  the  district  stations 
his  staff  direct,  or  through  one  that  the  two  are  brought  together 
principal  staff-officer,  is  therefore  under  these  controllers.  Further,  this 
merely  a  matter  of  administrative  is  not  done  always.  At  the  larger 
convenience.  But  the  civil  staff  stations  it  has  already  been  found 
have  specific  duties,  and  the  ques-  necessary  to  carry  out  the  separation 
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and  to  have  two  separate  o£Rcers,  oflBcered  entirel}"  from  my  regiment^ 

who,  although  both  called  controllers,  has  charge  of  all  the  army  stores 

have  distinct  duties,  one  being  in  (except  clothing),  which  are  kept  in 

charge  of  stores,  the  other  of  supply,  the   ordnance  magazines.     And  ad- 

And   what  is    found    necessary  in  mirably  the  work  is  done/* 

peace  time  would  be  still  more  so  in  ^*  There    is    the  Army   Transport 

war.     To  feed  the  army  on  a  cam-  question   still    to  be  settled/*  said 

])aign  is  surely  quite  enough  work  Strickland. 

for  one  department,  and  to  manage  ^^Well,  that  is  a  more  complex 

the  stores  for  another.  matter.      Still    I  think    it   resolves 

^^ Moreover,   this  is* not  a  mere  itself  in  this  way:  In  war  time  the 

doctrinaire  proposal  for  something  StorQ  Department  and  the  Commis* 

which  has  never  been  tried.      We  sariat  both  want  carriage,  no  doubt, 

have  before  us  an  example  of  the  besides  the  troops;    but  there  is  a 

plan  in  full  work,  and  which  has  decided  advantage  in-  having    only 

stood  the  test  of  long  actual  practice,  one  organised  corps  for  transport  ser- 

What  I  propose  is,  in  fact,  nothing  vice,  and  in  peace  time  the  Commis- 

more  than  the  Indian  system.    There,  sariat  has  most  to  do  with  transport 

whatever  faults  they  may  have  in  I  would  therefore  attach  the  Army 

other  ways,   they  certainly  under-  Transport  Corps  to  the  latter  in  peace 

stand  how  to  feed  the  army  and  time :  on  active  service,  and  of  course 

keep  it  supplied  with  stores.      The  in  peace  time  when  necessary,  the 

Indian  Commissariat  and  Store  De-  Commissariatwould  supply  the  need- 

partments    are    both    marvellously  ful  carriage  to  the  other  branches, 

efficient,   and   with    such  examples  ^^This,  again,  is  the  Indian  sys- 

before  us  it  is  wonderful  we  should  tem.     The  whole  transport  there  Is 

not  have  thought  of  taking  a  lesson  under  the  commissariat,  and  they 

from  them.'*  supply    the    Store    Department    as 

*^  How   about    artillery    stores  ?  "  well  as  the  troops,  both  with  carriage 

asked    Strickland.     *^many  of    the  and  cattle,  and  with  the  establish- 

administrative  doctors,  including,  I  ment  to  look  after  them.    And  the 

believe,  most  of  your  brother  officers,  plan    works    without    the    smaUest 

are  for  keeping  these  separate  from  friction. 

other  stores.      Nobody  but  them-  "After  all,  however,  the  secret  of 

selves,   they  say,  understands  how  efficiency    lies    in    harmonious    de- 

to  look  after  them  properly."  centralisation.     The  Indian  system 

"Artillery  are  stores  the  most  im«  works  so  well  because  responsibility  is 

portant  of  all,  and  no  doubt  require  distributed;  because  every  one  knows 

special  training  for    their  manage-  what  he  has  to  do,  and  is  allowed  to 

ment.     But  there  is  no  need  for  two  do  it  without  being  interfered  with, 

store  departments.    Since  there  must  Above  all,   the  duty  of    acting    is 

be  an  Ordnance  Store  Department  in  placed  on  the  executive  officers,  and 

any  case,  I  would  solve  the  difficulty  the  ministerial  officers  at  headquar- 

by  putting  it  in  charge  of  all  other  ters  merely  supervise.    That  is  where 

stores  also.**  we  should  learn  to  imitate  them.     If 

"Ah,  people  will  say  you  propose  a  force  has  to  take  the  field  in  that 

this  because  you  are  a  gunner  your-  country,  the  local  executive  officers 

self.**  are  expected  to  make  all  the  needful 

"  I  can*t  help  that     Again  I  say,  arrangements,   acting   upon   merely 

Go  to  India  for  your  pattern.    There,  general  instructions.     There  is  no 

what    is   known  as   the    Ordnance  tel^raphing    to    headquarters,    no 

Commissariat  Department,  which  is  shirking   responsibility,    no   asking 
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people  at  a  distance  to  do  what  can 
only  be  done  properly  by  those  on 
the  spot.  This  superiority  of  method 
is  not  because  people  in  India  are 
exceptionally  wise,  but  the  system 
of  decentralisation  has  grown  up  there 
oot  of  the  continual  state  of  war  in 
which  the  Indian  army  used  to  be 
engaged,  and  they  have  bad  the  good 
soise  to  keep  to  il  The  result  is, 
that  while  a  regiment  or  a  battery 
may  march  from  one  end  of  India  to 
the  other  without  firing  off  a  single 
telegram,  the  Indian  War  Depart- 
ment consists  of  a  single  secretary 
with  a  few  assistants  and  clerks,  and 
it  giTes  them  less  fuss  to  make  a  war 
than  it  would  cost  us  to  send  a 
brigade  to  Ireland.  We  happily  have 
no  wu*s  to  gain  experience  by ;  but 
we  might  at  least  make  use  of  these 
peace  manoeuvres  to  learn  what  is 
wanted  Instead  of  carrying  on  as 
we  did  last  summer  before  the  Yew- 
oestershire  campaign,  discussing, 
minuting,     ordering,     telegraphing. 


working  over -hours,  and  fussing 
generally,  the  share  of  our  office  in 
the  matter  should  have  been  limited 
to  general  instructions.  The  real 
business  should  have  been  done  out 
of  the  office.  That  is  what  we  have 
to  aim  at  It  is  no  use  pedantically 
imitating  the  Germans  in  externals  ; 
parcelling  out  the  troops  over  the 
country  into  army  corps,  or  otherwise 
professing  to  decentralise,  so  long  as 
all  the  military  wires  are  pulled  from 
Pall  Mall.  Real  decentralisation — 
that  is,  the  delegation  of  power  and 
responsibility  to  others — is  the  thing 
to  be  aimed  at  When  we  have  a 
state  of  things  under  which  the  War 
Minister  can  feel  sure  that  if  he 
orders  ten  or  twenty  thousand  men 
to  be  equipped  for  service,  the  local 
executive  departments  can  and  will 
carry  out  the  order,  without  asking 
further  questions ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  have  we  reached  the  point  of  ^ 
efficiency  in  our  military  adminis- 
tration." 


CHAPTER  XLVni. — DEVELOPS  SOME  ORIOIFAL  IDEAS. 


Strickland  and  I  next  set  to  work 
on  the  second  branch  of  our  subject — 

Organuatien  cf  the  Army, 

and  the  memorandnm  which  we 
drew  up  ran  after  this  fashion  : — 

^  War,  if  it  comes,  will  be  sudden, 
short,  and  decisive.  The  essential 
condition  of  proper  organisation  is, 
therefore,  that  while  the  embodied 
anny  in  peace  time  should,  be  of 
moderate  size,  tihere  should  be  large 
reserves  immediately  available. 
Hence  the  following  proposition : — 

^  Every  regiment  of  infantry  to 
consist  gI  two  battalions  of  the  Hne 
and  two  of  militia,  with  a  depot  bat- 
talion, or  five  battalions  altogether.'* 

**Is  not  that  pretty  much  the 
present  scheme,  as  set  on  foot  by 
Mr.  Thorowoome  when  he  was  War 
Minister  f '  said  the  Secretary. 


**  The  idea  is  borrowed  from  him, 
no  doubt,  but  is  carried  much 
further.  Under  his  plan  the  militia 
are  available  for  defence  against  in- 
vasion ;  I  would  make  them  avail- 
able for  all  military  purposes,  offen- 
sive war  being  often  the  best  defence, 
by  making  them  thoronghly  efficient, 
which  no  one  pretends  they  are  at 
present  For  this  we  must  have  a 
complete  fusion  between  the  two  ser- 
vices, which  I  would  effect  thus  : — 

"Every  recruit  to  enlist  in  the 
first  instance  for  general  service  in 
the  regiment,  lasting  for  six  months, 
after  which  to  elect  for  his  further 
service  between  the  line  and  militia. 
If  he  chooses  the  first,  his  term  of 
service  to  be  as  at  present  for  twelve 
years,  but — and  here  is  the  ori^nal 
point  of  my  scheme— a  proportion 
of  the   line-soldiers  would  be  em- 
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bodied  only  for  the  iirst  year,  and 
would  pass  the  rest  of  their  time  in 
the  reserve;  the  remainder  would 
also,  as  a  rule,  join  the  reserve  for 
the  latter  six  years  of  their  service. 
If  the  recruit  elects  for  the  militia,  he 
would  as  a  rule  be  called  out  only  for 
annual  drill,  but  the  militia  bat- 
talions should  be  liable  to  embodi- 
ment and  service  abroad  when 
required,  due  notice  being  given  to 
Parliament,  and  so  forth,  according 
to  constitutional  formula. 

**  By  this  means  the  reserve  (militia 
and  line)  might  easily  be  maintained 
at  three  or  four  times  the  strength  of 
the  peace  establishment  of  embodied 
infantry;  in  other  words,  the  strength 
of  the  infantry  could  be  at  once  in- 
creased fourfold  if  the  necessity 
arose." 

"And  how  would  you  insure 
getting  the  needful  number  of  men 
,  on  these  terms  ?" 

"  By  paying  them  what  is  needful. 
Every  soldier,  militia  or  reserve, 
should  receive  a  retaining-fee  of  so 
much  per  day  while  disembodied. 
The  specific  amount  may  he  left 
blank  for  the  present  till  it  is  found 
what  is  necessary;  but  it  should 
not  be  large,  for  the  liability  to 
be  called  out  is  a  remote  one. 
For  small  wars,  such  as  we  are  gen- 
erally called  on  to  engage  in,  it  would 
suffice  to  call  out  the  reserve  line, 
or  to  recruit  more  briskly.  The 
full  strength  of  our  army  would  be 
put  forward  only  in  a  great  struggle, 
such  as  we  may  hope  will  never  arise. 
What  we  need  is  to  be  ready, 
to  organise  beforehand,  and  not 
have  to  make  good  defects  just  when 
the  storm  breaks.  I  propose,  then, 
to  reorganise  the  militia  thoroughly  ; 
hence  my  next  proposition ; — 

Militia    to    he   officered  wholly   hy 
offi^cers  who  have  served  in  the  line. 

**  Thoroughly  experiencpd  officers 
are  even  more  necessary  for  the 
militia  than  the  line,  just  in  propor- 


tion as  the  troops  are  less  highly 
trained  and  experienced.  No  mea- 
sure short  of  this  will  suffice.  A- 
raw  militia  with  raw  officers  is  no 
real  defence;  but  young  soldiers 
led  by  trained  officers  can  soon  be 
got  into  shape.  Besides,  with  the 
complete  fusion  "between  the  two 
forces  which  this  scheme  contem- 
plates, good  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers also  can  be  transferred  to  the 
miliUa," 

"What  plan  do  you  propose  for 
transferring  officers  to  the  militia  ?" 

"That  question  opens  up  the 
whole  subject  of  officering  the  ar- 
my. I  propose,  first,  the  following 
condition  : — 

Officers  to  he  appointed  to  (lie  regu- 
lar army  for  a  limited  term  of 
years  only,  hut  to  he  eligible  for 
reappointment. . 

"  This  rule  is  proposed  both  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  efficient 
officers  for  the  militia,  and  also 
to  meet  the  difficulty  that  will 
certainly  arise  of  securing  a  suffi- 
cient rate  of  promotion  in  the 
line.  If  all  officers  are  to  enter  the 
army  in  view  to  making  it  a  regular 
profession  for  their  lifetime,  as  the 
artillery  and  engineers  do  now,  either 
the  ranks  will  get  blocked  up  with 
men  too  old  for  their  work,  or  an 
outlet  must  be  made  by  a  continual 
stream  of  retirements  at  the  top. 
The  charge  such  a  pension-list 
would  be  on  the  finances  is  enough 
to  frighten  an  economist" 

"  Still,"  objected  Strickland,  "  the 
condition  appears  a  hard  one.  How 
if  you  find  officers  cannot  be  got  to 
enter  the  army  on  such  terms  ?" 

"I  don^t  think  that  speculation 
is  a  reasonable  one.  Hitherto  a  suffi- 
ciency of  candidates  with  indepen- 
dent means  has  always  been  forth- 
coming, willing  to  pay,  and  not 
looking  for  pensions.  Because  wc 
have  abolished  Purchase,  that  is  no 
reason   for  discouraging  this   class 
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from  entering  the  army.  The  cry  by  raising  still  more  the  social  posi- 
has  been  raised,  indeed,  for  officering  tion  and  consideration  enjoyed  by 
the  army  with  what  is  called  a  pro-  our  regimental  officers,  as  I  will 
fessional  class,  by  which  is  meant,  I  endeavour  to  show  presently." 
suppose,  a  poorer  class ;  and  it  is  to  *^  Pray  donH  suppose,"  said  S trick- 
meet  the  wants  of  these  that  the  land,  *Hhat  your  private  secretary 
country  is  called  on  to  provide  pen-  wants  any  convincing  on  this  point, 
sions,  and  improved  pay,  and  increas-  I  believe  the  brigade  to  a  man  would 
ed  expense  in  every  direction.  It  poll  in  favour  of  it ;  but  it  strikes  me 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  absolutely  as  rather  hard  to  make  a  man  leave 
no  case  for  such  change ;  at  any  rate,  the  army  after  ten  or  twelve  years' 
it  is  for  the  advocates  of  a  professional  service  whether  he  wants  to  go  or 
army,  as  they  call  it,  to  prove  the  ne-  not" 

cessi^,  which  they  have  certainly  "  Not  ten  years  necessarily ; 
not  done  yet  If,  while  men  can  be  make  the  limit  fifteen  years  if  you 
got  to  serve  in  the  array  for  nothing,  like,  or  even  more ;  but  the  hardship 
or  next  to  nothing  (and  the  num-  is  only  apparent,  because  the  great 
ber  of  such  increases  as  the  nation  majority  of  officers  retire  of  their  own 
grows  ever  richer),  it  is  necessary  to  accord  before  that  time.  A  rule  is 
displace  these  by  inviting  a  poorer  needed  to  prevent  a  stagnation  of 
class  to  enter  it,  clearly  we  cannot  promotion ;  but  if  that  stagnation 
in  reason  stop  at  that  point  If  the  does  not  occur,  the  rule  would  not 
nation  generally  has  a  claim  to  offi-  need  to  bo  enforced,  except  for  get- 
cer  its  own  army,  we  ought  to  go  ting  rid  of  incompetent  men.  But 
further,  and  educate  free  of  charge  I  propose  this  rule  also  as  a  means 
the  promising  youths  who  are  am-  of  attracting  officers  to  the  militia, 
bitious  of  becoming  officers ;  for  it  By  transferring  his  services  to  the 
is  the  cost  of  education  which  will  militia,  the  line  officer  would  be 
soon,  as  things  tend,  be  the  only  sure  of  a  further  tenure  of  employ, 
barrier.  But  it  has  never  been  pre-  so  that  when  vacancies  occur  in 
tended  that  any  case  of  this  sort  has  that  branch  there  should  be  always 
been  made  out  I  contend  that  applicants  to  fill  them, 
while  the  work  is  so  admirably  ^^  This  plan  would  apparently  trans- 
done  as  it  is  at  present  (for  our  regi-  fer  the  block  in  promotion  from  the 
mental  officers  are  simply  the  best  line  to  the  militia.  It  can  hardly, 
in  the  world),  there  is  no  call  to  indeed,  be  greater  in  the  latter  ser- 
make  a  change  of  this  kind.  Re-  vice  than  at  present,  since  there  is 
member  too  that  the  force  serving  in  absolutely  no  predisposing  cause  to 
India  on  comparatively  high  pay  is  produce  retirement,  such  as  is  found 
much  larger  than  it  used  to  be ;  in  the  line — I  mean  foreign  service, 
further,  what  a  great  outlet  the  bad  .climate,  and  so  forth.  You 
Indian  army  itself  ofifers  to  the  may  often  find  a  militia  officer  hold- 
poorer  class  of  officers.  Of  course  I  ing  the  same  place  in  his  r^ment 
don't  mean  that  our  officers  should  — a  senior  captain  perhaps,  or  major 
be  worse  off  than  formerly,  which  — for  twelve  or  fifteen  years :  that 
would  be  the  case  if  their  pay  re-  state  of  things  ought  to  be  stopped, 
mained  fixed,  while  the  value  of  I  would  therefore  superannuate 
money  steadily  declined.  All  I  freely — say  the  colonels  at  fifty-five, 
contend  for  is  that  no  case  has  been  majors  at  fifty, captains  at  forty-five." 
made  out  for  improving  their  relative  "  Even  this,"  objected  my  com- 
position. But  a  good  deal  may  be  panion,  ^^  would  leave  them  a  pretty 
usefully  done,  in  the  other  direction,  old  lot" 
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**  I    suspect    that   for   officering  **  I    think   that   practically  there 

young   troops,   such  as  the  militia  need     he     no     difficulty.      During 

would  he  if  emhodied,  old  fellows  peace    time,    when    the    militia    is 

are  as  good  as  young  ones,  provided,  called  out  for  annual  training,  a  suf- 

of  course,  they  are  good  of  their  sort  ficient  numher  of    additional    suh- 

Men  stand  more  from  old  officers  if  al terns    would    he    ayailahle    from 

the    discipline    happens   to  he  not  among  those  of  the  line   battalions 

very  good,  and  old  men  have  more  at  the  depot ;    if    the  militia  were 

temper    and    judgment.      Mounted  embodied  for  war,  I  would  at  once 

officers,  after  iX\  have  not  got  to  en-  fill  up  the  establishment  by  giving 

dounter  very  much    fatigue.      You  commissions    to    non-commissioned 

want  young  men  for  the  staff,  and  officers  of  the  line.** 

above    everything,   young  generals,  "That   proposal   surprises   me— 

if  you  only  know  how  to  get  them ;  that  you,  of  all  men,  who  go  in  so 

but  colonels  and  majors  may  very  strongly    for    the    blood-and-birth 

well  be  elderly  fellows.     But  I  have  school,   and  for   having    gentlemen 

still  another  plan  in  view.     I  pro-  to  lead  our  troops,  should  advocate 

pose  that  every  militia  officer  should  the  wholesale   officering    of   militia 

be  allowed  to  retire  on  half-pay  after  regiments  from  the  ranks." 

twenty-five  years'  service,  provided  "And  yet,  where   is    the    incon- 

he  has  been  ten  years  in  the  militia,  sistency  ?    Our  trained  line  troops 

This  will  be  an  inducement  to  men  no  doubt  are  best  led  by  officers  of 

to  move  on  from  the  line.  It  involves  the  present  stamp,  but  for  the  raw 

expense  certainly,   but  that  seems  militia,  if   suddenly  called  out,  you 

unavoidable."  want    above  everything   experience 

"  But    if   you    transfer   captains  in  your  officers.     Now,  to  keep  up  a 

from    the   line  to  the  militia,  how  large  staff  of  such  officers  in  peace 

are  the  subalterns  in  the  latter  to  timo   for    the    militia — I    mean    of 

get  their  promotion  f  subalterns — would    be    inordinately 

"  Some  of  the  steps  would  go  to  expensive.  After  all,  heroic  rem- 
them,  some  would  be  filled  up  direct  edies  of  this  sort  are  not  likely 
by  transfer  from  the  line.  Their  to  be  needed  many  times  in  a  cen- 
promotion  would  no  doubt  be  slow,  tury.  What  we  do  need  is  some 
but  then  I  anticipate  that  a  good  recognised  plan  arranged  before- 
many  retirements  would  take  place  hand,  so  that  if  a  crisis  should  oc- 
from  this  grade.  A  subaltern  would  cur  we  may  not  be  thrown  on  our 
move  from  the  line  to  the  militia  beam-ends  from  not  being  ready, 
preparatory  to  settling  down  in  life  However,  there  is  another  plan  to 
— remember  that  the  regimental  be  mentioned  hereafter  for  supply- 
headquarters  would  be  in  his  native  ing  militia  subalterns,  which  per- 
place — instead  Of  leaving  the  army  haps  would  be  even  better." 
altogether ;  then  bv-and-by,  when  ^  Is  anything  to  be  said  about  the 
he  had  established  himself  in  busi-  strength  and  composition  of  the  pro- 
ness  of  some  sort,  if  he  found  that  posed  battalions  f 
he  did  not  get  promotion  to  captain,  "  Better  leave  that  to  be  settled 
he  would  give  up  the  service.  How-  when  the  general  principle  is  agreed 
ever,  if  it  were  found  in  practice  that  to ;  but  the  organisation  should  be, 
there  was  a  difficulty  on  that  score,  I  suppose,  something  of  this  sort 
I  would  have  no  militia  subalterns,  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted 
or  at  any  rate  only  a  few."  that   a   battalion    of    ten   or    even 

"Would  that  be  a  move  in  the  eight    companies    is    unwiddy    for 

direction  of  reform  ?"  modem    tactics.     It    might    there- 
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fore  coDBist  of  six  companies,  giving  the  whole  infantry  available  would 
twelve  companies  for  the  two  bat-  muster  something  like  220,000 
ttlions  of  a  regiment,  or  eighteen  strong ;  and  with  less  than  that  num- 
including  the  depot  The  existing  her  you  had  better  in  these  days  not 
number  of  infantry  battalions  (ex-  go  into  war  at  all. 
eluding  the  Guards  and  Rifle  regi-  ^'  See  what  a  stimulus  this 
ments)  being  133,  with  1330  com-  scheme  would  give  to  promotion, 
panies,  they  would  furnish  74  regi-  There  would  be  altogether,  be- 
ments  of  the  new  strength.  Giving  tween  line  and  militia  bat- 
two  field-officers  to  each  active  bat-  talions,  ten  field-ofBcers  and  thirty 
talion,  and  one  to  the  depot,  a  small  captains  per  regiment,  with  only 
augmentation  of  these  grades  would  about  six  -  and  -  thirty  subalterns 
be  necessary,  the  number  of  other  attached  to  the  former,  and  suc- 
grades  remaining  the  same.  But  ceeding  to  all  the  vacancies.  See 
the  plan  involves  a  saving,  from  what  an  outlet  is  thus  afforded  to 
the  abolition  of  several  existing  regi-  the  subalterns.  For  whether  pro- 
ments.  This  cannot  be  avoided  under  motion  is  quick  or  slow  depends 
tuyschemeof  reorganisation  which  is  on  the  proportion  of  higher  to 
to  be  complete  and  also  economical  lower  grades.  Using  the  militia 
The  number  of  separate  line  regi-  in  this  way  to  stimulate  the  current 
ments  at  present  maintained  is  out  of  of  promotion  in  the  regular  army, 
all  proportion  to  the  strength  of  is  surely  better  than  expensive  retir- 
the  force  under  arms.  ing  schemes  and  pension-lists." 

^The  militia  would  be  increased  ^*Then,"  said  Strickland,  *^as    I 

by    several     additional     battalions,  understand  it,  your  line  and  militia 

If    wc    are    to    have  a  cheap  and  are   really  one  and  the  same  body 

yet  sufficient  army,  it  must  bo  by  under  different  names  T' 

iucreasing  the    militia  rather    than  *^  Quite    so,   although    both    men 

the  line.  and  ofacers  would  be  serving  in  them 

*'The    whole    regiment,  line  and  different  terms  during  peace  time, 

militia,  should  be  commanded  by  a  When    embodied,    there    would   be 

colonel,  a  new  grade  created  for  the  complete    fusion.      But     it     is    as 

purpose,  who   would   ordinarily   be  well   to  maintain  the  distinction  of 

at  headquarters,    with  a  captain  as  names,  if  only  on  account  of   Mrs. 

adjutant-major.  Grundy." 

*'  Mobilisation    would  be   carried  "  Is   there  anything  more  to   be 

out  thus  • —  proposed  ?  " 

"  Each  regiment  would,  as  a  rule,  "  Yes,  write  down — 
have  one  battalion  abroad  and  one  "  Change  in  mode  of  promoting 
at  home.  Leaving  the  first  alone,  and  appointing  General  Officers. 
the  battalion  at  home  and  the  depot  ^*  This  is  a  branch  of  our  organisa- 
battalion  would  be  brought  up  by  tion  which  still  savours  of  the  dark 
calling  ou'  the  reserves  to  900  strong  ages.  It  has  escaped  reform  so  far, 
eacli,  available  for  immediate  service,  but  no  part  more  needs  overhauling, 
giving,  with  the  Guards  and  Rifles,  (Put  all  this  down  for  Lord  Stowo 
o?cr  160,000  infantry.  Of  the  two  to  read.)  In  all  other  grades  the 
militia  battfilions  one  would  be  got  establishment  is  framed  with  refer- 
ready  to  follow  the  line,  the  other  ence  to  the  wants  of  the  service, 
would  become  the  depot  battalion  There  are  only  as  many  colonels, 
of  the  rt^ment  while  the  war  lasted,  majors,  and  so  on,  as  there  is  em- 
Each  regiment  could  therefore  fur-  ploy  men  t  for.  So  with  the  various 
nish  2700  bayonets  in  the  field,  or  civil  staffs,  control,  medical,  &c.     In 
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all  these  the  establishment  consists  cream  of  the  army,  in  the  prime  of 
of  the  persons  who  are  required  for  life  and  activity." 
duty  in  some  capacity,  and  there  are  **  You  forget,'*  answered  S trick- 
no  idlers  or  supernumeraries.  But  land,  "that  practically  the  system 
the  establishment  of  general  officers  does  provide  a  rude  mode  of  selec- 
has  no  sort  of  relation  to  the  wants  tion,  because  scarcely  one  general  in 
of  the  service.  They  constitute,  in  ten  is  ever  employed.  The  remain- 
fact,  a  virtual  retired  list,  only  a  der  are  no  doubt  on  a  sort  of  per- 
mere  fraction  of  them  ever  obtain-  mancnt  half -pay,  but  the  result  is 
ing  employment  after  their  promo-  that  there  is  really  no  call  to  employ 
tion  to  it.  The  lieutenant-generals  any  but  good  men,  for  out  of  such 
and  full  generals  are  scarcely  ever  a  large  number  there  must  always 
employed  at  all.  The  whole  ar-  be  a  sufficient  proportion  of  efficient 
rangement  is  utterly  unsuited  to  generals  to  select  for  active  duty." 
the  real  requirements  of  the  case.  "  Yes ;  but  what  a  clumsy  plan, 
The  general  officers  of  the  army  to  put  a  man  first  on  what  is  vir- 
should  be  the  men  who  are  to  lead  it,  tually,  as  you  say,  half-pay  retire- 
or  who  have  led  it,  and  not  merely  ment,  in  order  to  bring  him  back 
elderly  gentlemen  who  never  have  afterwards  to  active  employment ! 
been,  and  never  ought  to  be,  and  Why  not  keep  him  on  the  active 
never  will  be,  employed  in  this  way."  list  till  you  want  him,  and  then  bring 

"  Well,  but,"  objected  my  secre-  him    straightway    on  to    the  gene- 

tary, "  have  you  not  forgotten  that  the  rals*  establishment?    We  do  select 

establishment  of  general  officers  forms  the  general  officers,  as  you  say,  for 

an  outlet  for  the  colonels,  and  so  commands,     and     presumably    the 

keeps    up    promotion?      Promotion  most  efficient.      But  observe,  they 

without  purchase  will  be  bad  enough  are  not  so    efficient  as  they    have 

in  any   case,  as  I  have  heard  you  been,    because  they  go  through    a 

yourself  say  frequently.     If  you  re-  rusting  interval  on  half-pay.     Look 

duce  the  general  officers'  list,  it  will  at    what    commonly    happens.       A 

become  still  worse."  man  distinguishes  himself   early  in 

"  1  doubt  it.     I  suspect  the  estab-  life,   gets  brevet  rank,  and  so  bc- 

lishment  in  its  present  form  tends  comes  a  major-general  sooner  than 

rather  to  retard  promotion,  by  in-  usual — sa}'  at  forty -five.     And  then, 

ducing  men  to  hold  on  in  expecta-  when  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and 

tion   of    becoming    general   officers,  efficiency,   you   place    him    on    the 

which   they   do  by    mere  force    of  shelf,  for  this  is  what  his  promotion 

seniority.     That  is  the  vicious  part  comes  to  in  reality ;  and  so  he  waits 

of    the  arrangement      This  of   all  for  half-a-dozen  years  perhaps,  eat- 

grades  is  the  very    last  in   which  ing  his   heart   out  at  the  clubs  or 

mere   seniority  ought  to  be  recog-  in  some  country   retirement,  till   it 

nised  as  a  claim,  still  less  the  only  comes  to  his   turn  for  a  command, 

claim;  and  the  inconsistency  is  the  But  when  it  does  come,  he   is  no 

greater  now  that   selection   has  be-  longer  the  same  man  ;  he  has  grown 

come     established     as     the     fitting  older,  and  fallen  behind  in  the  march 

ground    for     advancement    in     the  of  professional  knowledge." 

junior   grades.      We    want    picked  "But  I  foresee,"  said  Strickland, 

men  for  generals  above  everything :  "  one   very   strong  objection  to  the 

you  may  get  along  well  enough  with  plan   you    seem    to   have   in    view, 

regimental  officers  of  mediocre  abil-  Think  what  a  ridiculously  small  list 

ity    and  elderly    colonels,  but    the  the  establishment  of  generals  would 

general  officers  should  be  the  very  be  reduced  to,  if  it  were  to  be  limited 
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merely  to  the  men  actually  exercising  I  advocate  is,  that  selection  should 

commands  as  generals."  be  applied  to  every  command.      The 

"Not  at  all.  For — and  here  is  rank  of  brigadier-general  (or  better, 
another  absurdity  of  the  present  brigade-general)  should  be  a  perma- 
9Ystem — haying  got  this  enormous  nent  one,  just  as  that  of  major- 
establishment  of  generals,  you  don't,  general  is  now ;  and  no  promotion 
after  all,  make  use  of  them.  The  should  be  made  to  it^  or  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  general  officers'  superior  ranks,  except  to  fill  a 
commands  are  brigades,  and  to  qualifying  appointment.  In  fact,  I 
these  colonels  are  usually  appointed  propose  to  extend  to  the  general 
with  acting  commissions."  officers'  list  the  rule  which  obtains 

**You  are  speaking  of  brigadier-  in  all  other  ranks.     Just  as  a  man 

generals.       We  have  no  permanent  can  become  a  lieutenant-colonel  or  a 

officers  of  that  rank  in  our  service  ;  captain  only  by  succession  to  a  bat- 

they  are    always   chosen  from  the  talion  or  a  company,  so  in  future  a 

oobnels.^*  colonel  should  be  promoted  to  gene- 

"My  dear  Strickland,    you    are  ral   only  on  appointment  to  a   bri- 

18  •  bad     as     Moli^re's     physician :  gade,   and  he   should  get  the  next 

Uopium     endormit      parceq^i^il     a  step  only  in  virtue  of  appointment 

une  virtu  %opor[fiqu^.      I  ask  why,  to  a  major-general's  command, 

when     we      have      already     three  "  Observe,  too,  another  advantage 

hundred    other   generals   to    choose  of  this  reform,   that  it   would  save 

from,  do  we  appoint  colonels  to  be  men  from  being  promoted  too  guich- 

brigadier-generals  ?    and  you  reply,  ?y,  as  often  happens  now.      It  has 

because  we  always  choose  brigadier-  frequently  occurred  in  India  within 

generals  from  the  colonels.       There  my  own  knowledge,  that  an  active 

can  be  no  reason  for  doing  so,  ex-  young  brigadier,  who  was  made  a 

cept  that  the  generals  on  the  per-  colonel  for  distinguished  service,  has 

manent  establishment  arc  not  up  to  been  ejected  from  his  command  be- 

the  marie.       It  is  not  as  if  brigades  fore  half  his  tour  of  service  is  com- 

were  temporary  things ;  there  vf ill  al-  pleted,   by   untimely    promotion    to 

ways  be  brigades  in  the  British  army  major-general.      And  then   while  he 

just    as    much    as    battalions,    and  goes  home  to  potter  about  at  Bath 

there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  or   Cheltenham,   wasting     the   best 

the  command  of    them  should   not  years  of  his  life,  the  vacant  brigade 

be  recognised  as  a  permanent  rank."  is  taken  up  by  some  man  old  enough 

"  My  dear  fellow,  if   I   appear  to  to  be  his  father.     Thus   the  service 

be  tending  towards  softening  of  the  loses  in  both  ways.     Under  my  plan 

brain,  please  ascribe  it  to  my  desire  no  man   would   be  liable  to  dispos- 

to  play  devil's   advocate   properly,  session,  at  any  rate  until  his  term  of 

At  the  same  time,   T  think   in  this  office  was  completed." 

particular  case  you  have  overlooked  **  What  would  become  of  him  then?" 

what  is  surely  the  special  merit  of  "  He    would     become    a    general 

the  present    system — namely,    that  officer  unattached,  unless  reappoint- 

brigadiers  are  strictly  selected  officers,  ed,   or  until  promoted  to  a  higher 

and    are    not    appointed,    like    the  command,  and  therefore  to  the  next 

senior  generals,    by  mere    force   of  higher  grade.      The  list  of  brigade- 

wniority.       This    is    surely   a    real  and  major-generals  would  therefore 

advantage.'''  be  made  up  of  the  officers  holding 

**But    I   do   not  want  to  abolish  the   different  brigade  and  divisional 

the  present  system,  so  far  as   the  commands  of  the  army,  and  those 

power  of  selecting  goes.  The  change  who  had  held  them  previously." 
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*^  And  what  about  the  lieutenant-  exceptional  qualities,  then  the  prin- 

generals  ?"  ciple  of    selection  stops.     Provided 

^*  That  grade  should  be  done  away  a  man   lives    to  become  a  general 

with.       Three  ranks  would  be  quite  ofl&cer  by  force  of  seniority,  he  goes 

sufficient  for  all  purposes — general,  on  rising  by  virtue    of    the  same 

major-general,  brigade-general    The  negative  quality  right  through  the 

first  would  be  limited  to  those  hold-  three  ranks.'* 

ing  the  chief  command  in  India  ^^  In  all  which  observations  my 
and  other  principal  appointments,  chief  has  his  faithful  secretary  en- 
and  those  who  have  held  them  al-  tirely  with  him." 
ready.  Here  see  another  absurdity  "  Then  look  at  the  absurd  fuss 
of  our  beautiful  system  as  now  made  a  few  years  ago  about  the 
administered.  You  select  a  man,  alleged  supersession  of  the  generals 
presumably  the  most  distinguished  on  the  British  list  by  those  on  the 
and  efficient  in  the  army,  for  the  Indian.  It  was  observed  that  the 
Indian  command  in- chief,  incom-  former  were  getting  promoted  faster 
parably  the  most  important  post  than  the  other,  which  was  just  what 
in  the  army,  and  you  give  him  any  one  could  have  foreseen  must 
while  holding  it  the  acting  rank  happen  from  the  conditions  of  the 
of  full  general.  When  he  returns  regulating  warrant.  And  so  forth- 
home  he  reverts  to  his  old  posi-  with  there  are  memorials,  and  royal 
tion  of  lieutenant-general  And  commissions,  and  what  not,  in  order 
this  is  done,  forsooth,  to  save  the  to  redress  the  grievance.  One  might 
delicate  sensibilities  of  the  other  have  thought  men  would  prefer  to  be 
lieutenant-generals,  that  they  may  superseded,  since  promotion  now- 
not  be  superseded.  Superseded  in  adays  acts  as  a  disability  rather 
what  ?  In  the  privilege  of  giving  than  otherwise ;  at  any  rate,  to  a  man 
at  the  clubs,  apparently,  for  that  performing  no  military  duty  of  any 
is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  kind,  the  grievance,  it  might  be  sup- 
greater  number  of  them.  But  in  posed,  would  not  be  very  keenly  felt, 
truth  the  sensitiveness  of  unem-  However,  provided  for  it  was,  and 
ployed  generals  about  being  super-  a  beautiful  new  regulation  laid 
soded,  and  the  deference  shown  to  down  to  prevent  anybody  from  ever 
that  sensibility,  is  perfectly  inex-  superseding  anybody  else  under 
plicable.  In  every  other  grade  any  possible  combination  of  circum- 
siipersession  goes  on  to  the  fullest  stances.'* 

extent  quite  imchecked.       The  acci-  **  This,  in  my  poor  opinion,"  said 

dents  of   the  service,  the  better  or  Strickland,  *'*•  is  about  the  best  thing 

worse  promotion  in  different  regi-  you  have  proposed.     But  I  suspect 

mcnts,  brevets,  till  quite  lately  Pur-  you  will  find  the  generals*   list  a 

chase,   make  supersession  the  rule  tough   nut  to  crack!      They  are  a 

rather  than   the    exception    in  the  very  influential  set   of  old  fellows, 

British    army;     and  very  properly  especially     those   who    are    in    the 

too,  if  it  is   conducted  on  a  proper  Lords.** 

system,  for  there  can  be  no  efficiency  **  Tough  or  influential,   they  will 

without  selection,  and  the  preference  find  John   Graham   Merrifleld  quite 

for  one  man  means  the  supersession  a  mateh  for  them,  if  he  can  only  be 

of    others.       But  when    the  higher  persuaded  to  go  into  the  matter.  But 

grades  are  reached,  when  it  becomes  the  change,  I  verily  believe,  would 

more  than  ever  important  to  apply  be  heartily  approved  by  the  army  at 

the  principle  of  selection,   because  large,  and  by  the  country  too,  when 

the  duties  to  be  performed  call  for  once  understood.     The  fact  is,  the 
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present  system  is  absolutely  inde-  rule?  Then  look  at  the  appoint- 
fensible,  and  must  be  abandoned  if  ments  made  to  the  colonelcies  or 
inquired  into.  The  wonder  is  that  regiments  in  the  line  and  cavalry, 
it  has  held  out  so  long.  To  talk  Here  is  patronage  of  a  most  valuable 
about  reforming  army  organisation,  kind — handsome  life-annuities  to 
and  then  leave  this  part  of  it  un-  give  awaj.  Yet  can  anybody  say 
touched,  would  truly  be  an  impotent  that  they  are  not  bestowed  with 
conclusion.*'  extreme  fairness,  upon  the  grounds 
*'  There  is  one  thing  to  be  ob-  of  good  service  and  seniority  corn- 
served,*'  said   Strickland;    "how  is  bined?" 

ill  this  patronage  to  be  dispensed  "  You  have  cited  about  the  only 
without  arousing  the  jealousy  that  case  in  your  favour." 
attaches  to  all  patronage  nowadays  ?  "  It  is  the  only  one  that  exists. 
You  may  have  obstructives,  in  Par-  There  is  no  other  systematic  patron- 
liament  and  out  of  it,  coming  for-  age  of  appointments  on  a  large  scale 
ward  to  propose  all  kinds  of  condi-  to  be  found  at  home.     But  I   will 
tions  and  checks  on  the  disposal  of  take    another    equally    pertinent — 
these    appointments,   which    would  the  Indian  Civil  Service.     The  ap- 
nollify  all  power  of  free  selection,  and  pointments  here  are  the  most  valu 
reduce  the  system  to  pure  seniority,  able  in  the  world ;  governors,  coun- 
or  something  as  feeble.     Competitive  cillors,    commissioners,     secretaries,, 
examinations,  perhaps;  who  knows  all   appointed    solely   oy    selectian,. 
what  folly  the  advocates  of  unlimit-  without  reference  to  seniority.     And 
ed  competition   are  not  capable  of  accordingly  you  find   men  brought 
proposing  f    And  after  all,  I  am  not  up  by  patronage  to  the  top  of  the 
sure  they  would    not    have    some  professional  tree  in  twenty  or  five- 
reason  on  their  side,  at  least  so  far  and* twenty  years,    while  others  of 
IS  demanding  a  check  of  some  sort  less  ability  remain  in    subordinate 
Patronage   pure  and  simple   would  posts  throughout  their  official  days, 
be  jobbed  to  a  certainty.**  And  the  cnoice  will  in  almost  all 
^  There  appears  to  me  little  cause  cases  be  endorsed  by  the  services 
for  apprehension    on    that    score,  themselves.      I    wilt    take    another 
Patronage  of   appointments   involv-  precedent   still   more  to  the  point. 
'vo%   no    responsibility    might   and  Every   appointment  in    the    Indian 
would  be  jobbed   no    doubt ;    but  army,  the  staff,  commands   of  regi- 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  ments,  second-in-command,  adjutan- 
the  credit  of  those   who    dispense  cies — every    appointment    is    made 
the  patronage  is  involved  in  making  by  unrestricted  selection,  pure  and 
ftKxi  appointments,   I    believe  you  simple,  and  no  one  can  say  that  this 
will  find  men   act   up   to  their   re-  immense  patronage    has  not    been 
iponsibility.**  administeiH^d,  on  &e  whole,  by  sue- 
"This  faith  is  very  refreshing  to  cessivo  Commanders-in-Chief     with 
witness,    especially   in    an     official  extraordinary  fairness.     In  fact,  the 
>o  experienced  as  the  Under-Secre-  mode    of    regimentid    appointments 
tiiy  of  State.     I  wish  I  could  bring  is  about  the  only  good  thing  in  the 
myself  to  take  such  a  trustful  view  Indian  army  system.     The  truth  is, 
of  human  nature.**  in  these  matters  men  rise  up  to  the 
'!  I  think  we  have  every  reason  to  level  of  the  responsibilities  placed 
be    trustful,  notwithstanding   your  on  them.     When  patronage  is  not 
tteer,  by  a  simple  appeal  to  facts,  worth  having,  men  job  it ;  when  it 
Are  not  the   best  men  among  the  is  large,  and  the  working  of  a  great 
Seoerals  selected  for  commands  as  a  administration  is  involved  in  choos- 
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ing  fit  agents,  patronage  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  honestly  dealt  with.  A 
tendency  to  job  is  not  inherent  in 
English  statesmen,  and  my  belief  is 
that  they  admitted  the  nuisance  of 
competition  in  its  present  form,  not 
because  they  mistrusted  their  own 
morality,  but  because  they  found 
patronage  of  the  kind  now  replaced 
by  competition  an  intolerable  bore." 


"The  devil's  advocate  stands  or 
rather  sits  silenced  as  well  as  con- 
vinced. Are  there  any  more  cob- 
webs to  be  swept  away  by  your  vigor- 
ous broom  ?" 

"Let  me  see.  Yes,  of  course, 
there  is  one  most  important  point 
still  to  be  set  down  :  The  reorgan- 
isation, of  the  Indian  army." 


CHAPTER   XLIX. — UNINTERESTING   BUT   NECESSARY. 

"  Reorganisation  of  the  Indian  India.  Besides  this  body,  the  ma- 
army  I"  exclaimed  Strickland,  lean-  gistrates,  judges,  and  so  forth,  who 
ing  back  in  his  chair  and  passing  govern  the  country,  there  is  another 
his  hand  through  his  hair  in  a  be-  body  of  ofiScials,  almost  equally 
wildered  manner ;  "  that  is  going  numerous,  also  acting  as  magistrates 
into  reform  with  a  vengeance.  I  and  judges,  and  in  every  conceivable 
should  have  thought  the  British  civil  situation,  who  are  chosen  from 
army  would  have  been  enough  to  the  army.  But  instead  of  being  re- 
satisfy  the  most  ardent  reformer,  at  quired  to  leave  the  army  on  entering 
any  rate  to  begin  with.  However,  tiie  Civil  Service,  they  are  transferred 
pray  go  on  ;  I  am  all  attention."  to  what  is  called  the  Indian  Staff 

"  It  cannot  be  helped.  It  is  no  Corps — lucus  a  non  lucendo — which 
good  putting  matters  square  at  home,  is  not  a  corps,  and  has  no  connection 
and  trying  to  make  military  rank  whatever  with  the  Stafil  This  body 
worth  having,  when  titles  are  swamp-  has  no  distinct  organisation,  nor  any 
cd  by  the  prodigal  misuse  of  them  in  specific  size,  but  is  simply  a  con- 
India.  It  makes  one  lose  all  patience  geries  of  miscellaneous  Government 
to  think  about  it — ^the  needlessness  employees,  the  only  thing  military 
and  the  heedlessness  with  which  about  it  being  its  name ;  but  the 
they  have  gone  out  of  their  way  oflScials  who,  in  virtue  of  being 
there  to  prostitute  military  rank  by  judges  and  magistrates,  or  road- 
that  preposterous  Staflf  Corps."  makers,  or    accountants,  or  police- 

"  I  have  no  doubt  the  system  is  men,  or  doing  any  sort  of  civil  work 

a  very  bad  one,  because  I  observe  whatever,   are    entitled    to    become 

everybody  abuses  it ;    bat  I  never  members  of  this  body,  henceforward 

succeeded  in  making  out  what  it  is  receive  military  promotion  at  certain 

all   about    The  Indian  army  is  a  stated  periods,  rising  to  be  captains 

sort  of  thing  no  fellow  can  imder-  in  twelve  years,  majors  in  twenty, 

stand."  lieutenant  -  colonels    in  twenty -six, 

"  I  should  think  not.     The  fatuity  colonels  in  thirty-one,  and    eventu- 

of  the  whole  arrangement  is  simply  ally,  if  they  live  long  enough,  general 

inconceivable.      Yet     it    is    rather  oflScers." 

monstrous     than    mysterious,    and  "And  does  their  pay  increase  in 

may  be  readily  described.      Know  the  same  order  ?" 

then  that  what  is  called  the  Indian  "  Not  a  bit  of  it.     Their  pay  dc- 

Civil    Service — ^that    is,  the  service  pends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the 

chosen   by   competition  —  is   really  appointment  they  hold.     You  may 

only  a  p^  of  the  Civil  Service  of  see  one  man  a   commissioner    and 
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colonel  on  five  thousand  a-year,  and  "Then  a  portion  of  these  Staff 

another  ^  brother  officer '  of  the  same  Corps  men  are  in  fact  employed  as 

standing  a    junior  police-officer  or  soldiers?'' 

deputy  canal  superintendent  getting  "  Undoubtedly ;  and  this  has  no 

only  as  many  hundreds/'  doubt  served  to  disguise  the  anomaly 

"  This  must  be  very  awkward."  which  exists  in  regard  to  the  civil 

"Very  awkward  for  the  man  who  part      Otherwise  it  must  have  been 

gets  the  hundreds."  exposed  before  this  time.     But  even 

"But  how  is  their  relative  posi-  for  the  military  portion  the  organ- 
tion  determined  when  they  come  isation  is  singularly  unsuitable ;  be- 
together  on  military  duty  f  cause,  since  all  regimental  appoint- 

"  They  never  do  come  together  on  ments  in  the  Indian  army  are  made 

military    duty,  or  any   other  duty,  by  selection,  the  rank  held  by  a  man 

They  are  not  eligible  to  exercise  any  has  very  often  no  sort  of  a  relation  to 

military  functions  whatever,   or  to  his    military    position.       You    may 

take  any  military  command,  neither  often  see  a  captain  commanding   a 

are  they  subject  to  the  command  of  r^ment,    and    a  lieutenant-colonel 

any  one.      If  one  of  these  so-called  or  major  in  some  quite  subordinate 

colonels  lives  in  a  military  station,  he  post,  or  very  possibly  in  no  appoint- 

is  not  under  the  orders  of  the  officer  ment    at    all ;  because,    since  there 

commanding  the  troops ;  and  if  the  is  no  sort    of    correspondence    be- 

command  fell  vacant,  he  could  not  tween  the  number    of    officers    in 

exercise  it     He  is,  in  fact,  a  civilian  each  rank  and  the  number   of  ap- 

in  everything  but  in  name."  pointments,  there  is  usually  a  large 

''It  seems  inconceivable  that  such  surplusage  of  field-officers  for  whom 

a   system   should    have    been    hit  no    suitable    employment     can    be 

upon."  found.    However,  my  concern  is  not 

'*  It  does ;    and  because  it  is  so  with  the  Indian  army,  except  so  far 

absurd,  people  believe  there  must  be  as  it  affects  our  own.     One  object  of 

some    hidden    virtue    in    it      This  reform  should  be  to  raise  the  higher 

cannot  be   the  whole  of   the  plan,  military  titles  in  public    estimation 

they  naturally  say,  because  it  is  so  by  conferring  them  only  for  merit, 

absurd."  and  not  merely  for  senility ;    and 

"  But  how  is  the  real  Indian  army  this  .cannot  be  done  so  long  as  the 

organised  ?   because  I  presume  there  Staff  Corps  abuse  continues.     Look 

is  a  real  Indian  army."  at  Boughler,  for  example,  whom  wc 

"There  is  an  Indian  army  of  about  met  in  the  street  the  other  day,  when 

a  hundred  and  fifty  regiments,  which  coming    out   of    the    Union    Jack, 

is  officered  from  the  Staff  Corps  also.  That  old  gentleman   was  a  district 

seven  officers  to  a  regiment      They  magistrate  in    Magadha  for    about 

enter  that  corps  through  the  British  twenty  years,  and  would  never  have 

army  in  the  first  instance.    A  young  got  any  higher  if  he  had  held  on  for 

fellow  who  wants  to  join  the  Indian  another  twenty,  for  civil  preferment 

army  is   appointed  to  a    line  regi-  goes  only  by  efficiency.     His  lot  was 

ment  serving  in  India,  and  after  a  cast     in     an    out-of-the  way   part, 

year  or   two  gets'  transferred  to  a  where  he  never  saw  a  soldier  irom 

native   regiment,  in  virtue  of  which  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  passing 

he  leaves     the   British    army  alto-  his  life  in  a  dull  round  of  taking 

gether,    and  is    transferred    to  the  affidavits,  collecting  rents,  and  setti- 

Staff    Corps,    his    promotion  being  ing  petty  squabbles  between  the  pea - 

henceforward    reflated    solely  by  santry.  I  don't  suppose  he  ever  read 

length  of  service."  a  book,  certainly  never  a   military 
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book  ;    nor  would  he  mount  a  horse  ing  that  India  is  a  splendid  practical 

to  save  his  life.     Of  military  science  military  school.       It  may  have  been 

generally,  of  the  changes  mat  have  once,  and  the   frontier   may  be  so 

come  over  warfare,  he  has  no  more  still ;  but  I  should  say  that  Southern 

notion  than  this  poker.      Yet  this  and  Western  India  form  the  worst 

worthy  old  Indian   Justice  Shallow  possible  school ;  a  handful  of  troops 

rises  in  the  fulnesa  of  time  to  be  a  scattered    in    insignificant    detach- 

general,  and    comes    home    to  live  ments,  idling  for  six  months  in  the 

in  Bayswater,    and   be  accepted  as  year,   and  practising  an  antiquated 

a  representative  type  of  the  Indian  drill  with  still  more  antiquated  arms 

officer.  for  the  remainder.      The  fact  is,  the 

'^  Take  Pogfleld,  again.   You  never  splendid  use  to  which  a  few  men 

met  him,  probably ;  but  he  is  a  well-  in  that  country   have  turned  their 

known  man,  and  a  very  different  sort  opportunities    blinds  the  world  to 

of  fellow  to  poor  old  Boughler.     He  the  faults  of  the  rest." 

was  in  the  Analytical  Department  all  **  As  to  all  which  your  secretary 

his  life,  a  clever  man  enough,  and  well  desires    humbly   to  act  as  chorus, 

informed    about  ever^thmg    except  But  will  it  not  be  adding  to  what  is 

military  matters,   which   he  hated,  rather  a  tough  job  already,    to  go 

A  regular  military  philistine  is  Pog-  into  Indian  army  reform  too  V 

field;    sneering   at    improved  drill,  ^^I  think  not       If  Lord  Stowe 

and  examinations  for  promotion  (no  will   take  the  matter  up,   it  is  not 

examinations  for  promotion  in  the  likely    he   will     meet    with    much 

Indian  Staff  Corps),  and  military  ser-  opposition ;    nobody  is  interested  in 

vice,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  maintaining    the     existing    system, 

army  proper ;    especially   bitter  he  and  every  one  who  knows  anything 

used  to  be  about  the  Staff  College,  about  it  agrees  in    condemning  it 

and  declares  the  Quartermaster-gen-  The  difficulty  has  been  to  get  some 

eral's  Department  has  gone  to  the  one  to  raise  the  question.     I  suppose 

deuce,  now  that  some  of  the  mem-  there  are  not  a  dozen  men  outside 

bers  of  it  know  how  to  survey.     He,  the  army,  even  at  the  India  Office, 

too,  has  never  been  seen  on  horse-  who  know  what    the  Staff    Corps 

back,  and  he,  too,  is  now  a  general  means. 

officer.  No  wonder  you  Guardsmen  *'  You  must,''  I  continued,  **  of  ne- 
sneer  at  Indian  officers,  when  these  cessity  deal  with  the  two  armies  at 
slipshod  old  fellows  are  taken  for  the  same  time,  otherwise  these  Staff 
specimens.  Happily  it  has  also  Corps  crudities  will  crop  up  at  every 
some  real  soldiers  to  show,  or  the  In-  point  to  embarass  the  military  re- 
dian  army  would  be  in  ill  case.  Not,  former.  Take  one  instance.  Pro- 
however,  that  the  military  portion  of  motion  to  colonel  in  the  British 
it  is  immaculate.  It  was  altogethw  army  is  obtained  only  by  qualifying 
ahead  of  the  British  army  in  the  service  as  Ueutenaut-coloneL  A 
ante-Crimean  days ;  but  I  doubt  if  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Guards,  for 
it  has  advanced  with  the  age,  or  example,  may  remain  a  lieutenant- 
partaken  of  the  scientific  spirit  colonel  for  ever.  To  get  promotion 
which  now  actuates  European  armies,  to  colonel,  he  must  serve  for  five 
It  tend.4  to  grow  rusty,  and  some  of  years  as  a  mounted  officer.  And  if 
it  is  little  better  than  an  armed  you  or  I  get  a  civil  appointment 
police.  People  forget  that  a  large  part  while  a  regimental  lieutenant-colonel, 
of  the  Indian  service  has  not  been  en-  we  should  forfeit  our  claim  to  pro- 
gaged  in  serious  war  since  the  begin-  motion  in  five  years.  But  these 
Ding  of  the  century,  and  go  on  say-  restrictions  are  waived  in  the  case  of 
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the  Indian  StafTCorps,  the  lieutenant-  the  levelling-up  of    the  regimental 

colonels  of  which  all  get  their  pro-  officer,  whom  the  tendency  of  modem 

motion    to    colonel    in    five  years ;  changes  has  been  to  depress.     The 

judges  and  paymasters  and  account-  object  should  now  be  to  make  the 

ants  and  all.     Yet  while  such  a  row  captain  a  big  man,  and  the  captain^s 

was  made  about  the  supersession  of  rank  something  worth  having.     But 

the  British  generals  under  the  work-  these  points  had  better  stand  over 

ing  of  a  quite  fair  rule,  this  particu-  for  the  present     I  think  we  have 

lar  form  of  wholesale  supersession  given  Lord  Stowe  enough  matter  to 

goes  on  continuously  without  notice  digest  at  one  meal." 

or  remonstrance.     Truly  we  strain  *^  Talking  of   meals,   perhaps  the 

at  gnats  and  swallow  camels.''  Under-Secretary  in  his  zeal  is  not 

^^  Well,    the    Indian    army    being  aware  titat  Mrs.  West  has  sent  three 

rolled  up,  is  there  anything  else  to  times  to  say  that  luncheon  is  ready, 

be  done  ?"  I  move  an  adjournment." 

"  There    are    one    or    two  small  '*  Dear  me,  this  is  shocking,  after 

matters   still   to   be  proposed ;   the  my     sermons     about     punctuality, 

abolition    of    honorary    promotions  Well,  let  us  to  luncheon  at  once,  and 

on  retirement ;  of  honorary  rank  to  then   I   will  take  the  memorandum 

the  non-combatant  grades  ;  readjust-  to  Lord  Stowe,  and  try  and  get  him 

mrat  of  relatiTe  rank,  and  generally  to  read  it  this  evening." 


CHAPTBB  L. — OUR   REFORMER  TAKES   LEAVE   OF  THE   OLD   REGIMENT. 

It  was  an  agreeable  surprise  at  first  ing.  If  it  had  been  a  proposal  to 
to  find  that  Lord  Stowe,  far  from  substitute  blue-wove  for  cream-laid 
exhibiting  opposition  to  the  scheme  foolscap  throughout  the  office,  he 
set  forth  in  my  memorandum,  ex-  could  hardly  have  evinced  less  in- 
pressed  complete  approval  of  it  terest  in  the  matter ;  and  I  wonder- 
After  reading  the  paper  through  ed  whether  this  extreme  facility  of 
by  the  aid  of  his  double  eyeglass,  temper,  unusual  even  in  Lord  Stowe, 
while  I  watched  his  sagacious  face  could  be  the  result  of  mere  indiffer- 
eagerly  for  any  evidence  in  the  ence,  while  my  mind  began  to  be 
way  of  expression,  he  handed  it  divided  between  a  foolish  notion, 
bade  to  me,  and  leaning  back  in  either  that  he  was  perhaps  acting 
his  chair  smacked  his  hps  dryly,  imder  a  private  caution  from  the 
much  as  if  he  had  taken  a  glass  of  Premier,  to  the  effect  that  the 
wine  and  felt  better  in  consequence.  Under  -  Secretary,  who,  although 
The  scheme,  he  observed,  seemed  nominally  his  subordinate,  had  to 
unexceptionable.  Some  of  the  move  the  estimates  and  conduct 
parts  would  require  working  out  a  army  affairs  in  the  Commons,  was 
little  more  in  detail,  but  it  seemed  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  the  play 
quite  clear,  and  he  had  nothing  of  his  fine  genius  for  administration, 
particular  to  suggest  in  addition,  or  else  that  my  chief  designed, 
Nothing  could  surely,  I  thoi:^ht  at  like  a  crafty  man  of  the  world,  to 
first,  be  more  encouraging  than  such  check  my  too  officious  zeal,  throw- 
unqualified  approval ;  and  yet  I  ing  a  judicious  wet  blanket  over  my 
oould  not  help  feeling  an  uneasy  attempt  to  set  the  office  on  fire,  by 
doubt  whether  a  little  opposition,  affording  the  show  without  the 
or  at  any  rate  a  little  criticism,  substance  of  support  Few  men 
might  not  have  been  more  promis-  take    the    measmre    of    their    own 
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powers  so  impartially  that  they  are  highly  approved  of  the  proposal  to 
not  ready  to  attach  some  weight  to  place  all  stores  under  artillery 
the  verdict  of  others,  whether  to  he  officers,  hut  thought  that  the 
classed  as  blockheads  or  miracles  of  measure  most  needed  at  present  was 
genius.  So  far,  Lord  Stowe's  man-  to  abolish  the  brigade  system.  Mr. 
ner  afforded  no  index  for  any  self-  Bajherd,  the  Indexer-General,  was 
classification ;  for  while  his  praise  more  pronounced  in  his  sentiments, 
was  given  in  too  mechanical  fashion  This  gentleman  certainly  did  not 
to  carry  much  assurance,  his  voice  want  for  zeal :  that  quality  was 
and  manner  bore  no  trace  of  ironical  sufficiently  indicated  in  his  eager, 
meaning.  Still,  no  lever  can  act  anxious  looks  and  excited  manner  of 
without  a  fulcrum,  and  my  chief  transacting  business,  as  if  the  matter 
yielded  at  every  point  of  appKcation.  in  hand  were  always  of  the  last  im- 
As  regards  the  mode  of  setting  to  portance.  But  I  was  hardly  pre- 
work,  for  example.  Did  he  think  pared  for  his  prompt  reply,  when, 
we  should  begin  with  the  organis-  on  his  entering  my  room,  flurried 
ation  of  the  army  ?  Yes,  that  would  and  care-worn,  to  take  orders  about 
be  no  doubt  the  best  subject  to  take  printing  off  a  bundle  of  proofs,  he 
up  first  Or  did  he  think  it  mi^ht  said  in  reply  to  my  question,  that  he 
not  be  better  to  begin  by  altenng  certainly  thought  the  department 
the  form  of  the  estimates?  Lord  stood  in  need  of  thorough  reform. 
Stowe  thought  that  would  perhaps  Yes,  Mr.  Bajherd  went  on  to  explain, 
be  as  good  a  way  as  any  ;  adding,  as  things  had  come  to  a  pass,  when 
I  rose  to  go,  that  the  scheme  in-  really,  do  what  he  could,  he 
volved,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  did  not  see  his  way  to  getting 
work,  and  that  it  might  be  as  well  through  the  business  properly.  He 
to  consult  the  different  heads  of  referred  to  the  indexing,  and  espc- 
departments,  and  hear  what  they  daily  to  the  printing.  Formerly  no 
had  to  say.  one  but  an  under-secretary  could 
But  that  Lord  Stowe  was  per-  order  papers  to  be  printed ;  but 
fectly  guiltless  of  humour,  this  last  nowadays  everybody  in  the  office 
remark  must  have  been  under-  gave  orders  for  the  press,  and  it  was 
stood  to  be  severely  ironical;  for  printing  here  and  printing  there, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  our  way  to  till  sometimes  he  hardly  knew  where 
alter  anything,  even  to  the  pattern  he  (Mr.  Bajherd)  was,  or  where  it 
of  a  water-cask  or  a  muster-roll,  would  all  end.  Then  the  **form  work" 
without  obtaining  every  conceivable  was  heavy — ^very  heavy — especially 
opinion  that  could  bear  on  the  sub-  since  Sir  Mordaunt  Burley  came 
ject,  and  possibly  appointing  one  into  the  office.  He  did  not  wish 
or  more  committees  to  report  on  for  a  moment  to  say  anything  dis- 
it,  the  notion  of  reorganising  the  respectful  about  so  eminent  a  gentle- 
department  or  recasting  the  esti-  man  as  Sir  Mordaunt,  and  everybody 
mates  without  previous  consulta-  must  admit  that  he  had  really  quite 
tions  was  sufficiently  absurd;  but  a  remarkable  ability  for  preparing 
I  accepted  the  remark  as  authority  forms ;  but  he  thought  (speaking  of 
for  placing  my  memorandum  in  course  confidentially)  that  Sir  Mor- 
the  hands  of  Sir  Mordaunt  Bur-  daunt  was  a  little  inconsiderate  some- 
ley,  and  for  seeking  opinions  on  times  in  ordering  new  forms  before 
the  general  subject  from  the  the  old  ones  were  used  up.  Reams 
various  officials.  These  opinions  and  reams  of  old  forms  there  were 
were  naturally  somewhat  various,  in  the  cellars — "  Sir  Mordaunt^ s  fail- 
Colonel      Murphy,     for     example,  ures,  we  call  them,"  said  Mr.  Bajherd, 
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smiling  sadly,  ^'  of  course  confiden-  league  with  Lord  Stowe,  and  that 
tially*' — printed,  many  of  them,  in  this  was  part  of  a  concerted  scheme 
blue  and  red,  and  on  the  best  hand-  to  retire  before  the  enemy,  laying 
made  *^  super-royal  f'  really  beautiful  waste  the  country  as  he  retreated? 
forms,  and  now  no  better  than  waste  I  inclined  to  the  first  idea,  as  Bur- 
paper.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  ley  explained  that  if  there  was  one 
if  something  could  yet  be  done  to  idea  which  he  had  always  cherished 
utilise  them ;  and  if  he  (Mr.  Bajherd)  more  than  another,  it  was  a  thorough 
might  venture  on  a  suggestion,  per-  and  well -considered  scheme  of  de- 
haps  they  might  be  served  out  to  centralisation.  A  flattering  testi- 
the  army  to  use  the  reverse  sides  mony,  I  thought,  is  this  sudden  con- 
fer correspondence.  No,  he  thanked  version  to  the  persuasive  force  of 
me,  he  had  no  further  suggestions  genius.  But  when,  under  guise  of 
to  offer ;  but  he  was  very  pleased  offering  some  suggestions  for  giving 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  un-  effect  to  the  scheme,  Burley  went 
burdening  his  mind  on  a  subject  on  to  overlay  the  subject  with  a 
which  caused  him  constant  anxiety,  cloud  of  words  of  which  the  drift 

Mr.  Rueteen  the  chief  clerk  was  soon  became  unintelligible,  I  began 
more  of  an  optimist.  The  fact  was,  to  doubt  whether  the  confusion  tbus 
that  gentleman  said,  all  this  cry  for  imported  into  the  matter  was  not 
reform,  and  the  complaints  made  intentional,  and  my  friend  playing 
by  the  army  about  our  department,  the  part  of  a  departmental  cuttle- 
irose  from  a  very  simple  cause,  fish.  Only  two  things  could  be 
The  army  wanted  things  done  in  made  out  in  this  verbal  fog.  Bur- 
one  way,  and  the  department  wanted  ley's  notion  of  decentralisation 
to  do  them  in  another.  The  army,  appeared  to  consist  in  distributing 
in  short,  did  not  understand  the  the  army  by  districts,  to  each  of 
department.  But  when  the  army  which  should  be  attached  a  deputy 
came  to  understand  the  department,  with  a  large  staff  of  clerks,  report- 
ind  did  things  as  the  department  in^  direct  to  himself,  whereby,  he 
wanted  them  to  be  done,  then  all  said,  that  degree  of  general  finan- 
this  trouble  and  difficulty  would  cial  supervision  could  be  exer- 
di^ppear,  and  both  the  army  and  cised  which  must  be  contemplated 
the  department  would  work  as  under  any  system.  As  regards  re- 
smoothly  as  possible.  vision  of  the  estimates,  he  thought 

More  important  were  the  opinions  a  desirable  preliminary  would  be  to 

of  Sir  Mordaunt  Burley  and    the  inquire  into  the  forms  of  estimates 

other  heads  of  departments,  to  be  used  by  other  governments.    A  great 

delivered  at  a  board  meeting  held  advance  had  been  made  of  late  years 

for  the  purpose,  the  proceedings  at  in  this  respect,  almost  everywhere, 

which  began  by  Sur  Mordaunt  Bur-  and  it  would  be  proper  to  get  the 

ley  reading  a  paper  which  he  had  benefit  of    their    experience.      The 

Ifftpared    by  way  of    commentary  Brazilian  army  estimates,  he  under- 

on  my  memorandum.     And    here  stood,  were  particularly  good.     He 

again  a   surprise   awaited  me,   for  would  therefore  suggest  the  appoint- 

Burley's  essay,  which  occupied  two  ment  of  a  special  commission  to  tra- 

bours  in   delivery,  opened  in  terms  vel  about  collecting  information,  and 

of  gmeral  approval  of  my  plan.  This  afterwards  to  draw  up  a  report  and 

would  bo  indeed  a  testimony  to  the  forms,  embodying  the  best  points  of 

power  of  genius,  that  even  Burley  the  army  estimates  of  each  nation, 

should  be  won  over  to  my  views.  This  was  the  only  definite  proposal 

But  then,  could  it  be  that  he  was  in  made  in  the  memorandum,  during 
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the  reading  of  which   Lord  Stowe  if    the    general    death-rate    of    the 

looked  patient,  but  infinitely  bored,  country  should  be  favourably  affoot- 

Mr.  Aweditte,  the  Reviewer-Gen-  ed  thereby.     Still,  the  general   re- 

eral,  when  called  on  for  his  opinion,  suit  would  be  as  stated,  and  it  would 

said   that  undoubtedly  the  Under-  be  for  consideration  whether,  in  view 

Secretary's  proposed  alterations   in  of  these    interesting    facts,   it  was 

the  forms  of  estimates  and  accounts  necessary  or  even  desirable  to  alter 

could    be    effected,    if    on    mature  the  existing  system^  which  he  (Mr. 

deliberation  it  was  considered    de-  Wry  them)   considered  worked  well 

sirable  to  make  the  change ;  every-  on  the  whole. 

thing    was    possible    in    accounts.  The  opinion  of  the  chief  of  the 

But  ho   said  this,  raising  his  eye-  Staff,  who  was  not  at  the  meeting, 

brows  and  shrugging  his  shoulders  but    sent    in    a   written    memoran- 

a 8  if  to  imply  that  others  must  take  dum,  was  less  disguised.     This  ap- 

the  consequences  of  any  opening  of  pointment,  now  held  by  Sir  Roderic 

floodgates,  or  rash  tampering  with  Baton,    had    been    created    a   few 

existing  systems  ;  and  it  was  plain  years  ago,  when  the  highest  military 

Mr.  Aweditte  had  not  parted  with  office  in  the  country  became  vacant 

his  suspicion  regarding  the  Under-  through  the  ill  health  of  its  distin- 

Secretary's    subjection    to     lunatic  guished  occupant,  and  the  holder  of 

paroxysms.  it  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Per- 

Mr.  Lougher  Wry  them,  who  also  sonal  or  Military    Branch    of   our 

was  at  the  meeting,   ventured,   he  establishment  in  Pall  MalL     In  this 

said,  to  offer  one  remaric  bearing  on  way,  it  was  said,  the  sole  responsi- 

the  subject    As  regards  the  strength  bility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

of  the   army  and  the  difficulty  of  our  military  administration  will  be 

recruiting,  it  might  not  have  been  established  without  doubt  or  ques- 

generally  observed  that  there  was  tion ;  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  will  act 

a  close  connection  between  the  rate  merely  as  his  recognised  agent,  and 

of  recruiting  and  the  price  of  cot-  the  conflict  of  dual  powers  will  be 

ton.     He    had  made  some  calcula-  avoided.    And    truly    if    an    army 

tions  on  the  subject,  which  went  to  could  be  properly   commanded  by 

show  that  the  price  of  cotton  would  an  elderly  civilian  who  was  shifted 

probably    rise    about    seven    years  every  two  or  three  years,  the  bene- 

hence  to  a  point  which  would  give  fit  of  the  change  might  be  admitted, 

such  an  increased  impetus  to  recruit-  And  the  experiment  had  in  its  way 

ing  as  would  admit  of  the  first-class  a   fair   chance   of    success,  for    Sir 

reserve  being  increased  by  20,000  Rodericks  claims  to  what  was  now 

men.     Further,  with  regard  to  the  the    highest    military    post   in    the 

Under-Secretary's  proposals  for  al-  array  were  generally  recognised  on 

tering  the   mode   of   promotion   to  the  score  of  character  and  services ; 

general  officers,  he  had  made  a  cal-  while  the  circumstance  that  he  had 

culation  which  brought  out  the  fol-  formerly  held  a  seat  in  the  House  of 

lowing    interesting    result — namely,  Commons  was  considered  to  be  in 

that,  in  nine  years  from  the  present  his  favour.     And  certainly  so  far  as 

time,  the  average  age  of  the  Ueuten-  establishing  the  undoubted    supre- 

ant-colonels  in  the  army  would  bo  macy  of  the  Minister,   the  experi- 

44i  years ;    of   the  colonels,    60}- ;  ment  had  been  completely  success- 

and    of    the    major-^nerals,     54^  f  ul ;    although    whether    the    army 

years.     This    calculation   might  be  knew  distinctly  by  whom    it  was 

slightly  affected   by  the  result   of  commanded    was    more     doubtfuL 

the  new  Towns  Drainage  Act,  and  The  Chief  of  the  Staff  is  the  military 
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mouthpiece  of  the  Minister,  sftid  the  and  promotion  of    general  officers, 
theorists ;  see  how  we  save  red-tape  this  young  officer  had  perhaps  hardly 
and   circumlocution    by  this  plan:  considered  the  effect  of  his  revolu- 
but  how  much  was  mouthpiece  and  tionary  scheme.     Officers  had  been 
how  much   Minister  could  never  be  brought  up  to  consider  that  they 
precisely  determined.      Sir  Roderic  would  never  be  superseded  as  gene- 
oad  a  habit  of  going  off  to  Baden-  rals ;  and  further,  that  colonels  are 
Baden  to  get  rid  of  the  gout  when-  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  rank  of 
ever  scything    unpleasant  was  on  general  in  order  of  seniority.     The 
hand,  such  as  a  reduction  of  field-  inviolability  of   this  rule  had  been 
officers,  or  a  cutting  down  of  com-  uniformly  recognised,  as  witness  in 
mands,    or    the  like;    returning  in  proof    the    numerous    commissions 
time  to  communicate  the  order  to  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  in- 
the  army,  which  he  could  then  do  quire  into  grievances  of  supersession 
with  a  sort  of  moral  shrug  of  the.  between    tide    English    and    Indian 
shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say,  you  armies,  or  between  different  branches 
see  I  am  not  responsible  for   this ;  of  the  service,  and  the  various  war- 
tiiis    is   the  tinkering  of    the  civil  rants  issued  from  time  to  time  to 
officials, — all  done  in  my  absence,  redress  such  grievances.     Even  ad- 
But  when  anything  good  was  coming  mitting    that    the    Under-Secretary 
ofij  in  the  way  of  extra  brigadiers  was    a    competent    judge    of    the 
or  extra    allowances,   for  example,  qualifications  needful  in  general  offi- 
then  it  used  to  get  freely  rumoured  cers,   it  must  be  evident  that  the 
in  regimental  circles  that  we  had  to  present  system  afforded  an  ample 
thank  our  able  and  influential  Chief  field  of  selection  for  all  necessary 
of  the  Staff  for  the  boon.     He  was  purposes.      As  for  the  proposal  to 
the  true  soldier^s  friend,  in  fact  promote  general  officers  by  selection 
I  had  avoided  any  personal  dis-  only,   he  (the  chief    of    the  Staff) 
cnssion  about  my  scheme  with  this  might  at  once  say  that  such  a  plan 
high  official,  who,  if   diplomatic*  in  would  be  found  impracticable.      It 
tetion,    was   somewhat    abrupt  and  would  be  greatly  resented  by  the 
choleric  in  manner,  feeling  that  it  senior  officers  of  the  army,  while  he 
mi^t  be  distasteful  to  a  full  general,  might  frankly  confess  that  the  task 
and  one  of  the  oldest  officers  in  the  would  be  too  invidious  for  any  one 
trmy,  to  be  put  as  it  were  on  his  in  his  position  to  carr^  out     Finally, 
defence  by  a  mere  captain,  albeit  a  while  fully  recognismg  the  right  of 
ParUamcntary  official ;  and  this  cau-  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
tion  proved  to  be  not  without  reason.  Parliament  to  make  any  regulations 
The  Chief  of  the  Staff  (so  ran  his  they  saw  fit,  he  hoped  he  might  be 
memorandum)  fully  recognised  the  allowed  to  add  that,  in  his  opinion, 
right  of   Captain   West  to  propose  it  would  be   more    becoming  in  a 
tny  alterations  he  thought  proper  in  young  officer  with   the  limited  ex- 
the  system  of  military  organisation,  perience    of    the    Under-Secretary, 
tod  it  was  not  within  his  (the  Chief  although  circumstances  had  placed 
of  the  Staff's)  province  to  discuss  him  temporarily    in    a    position  of 
the  various    changes  recommended  importance,  to  confine  his  attention 
in  finance  and  account     Nor  would  to  the  matters  of  finance  and  admin- 
be  go    into    the     large     questions  istration    which    came    within    his 
raised     regarding     irecruiting     and  province,  4ind  to  leave  questions  of 
army  reserves.      But  with  respect  military    organisation    to    be    dealt 
to  the  very  radical  alterations  pro-  with  by  those  who  were  properly 
posed  in  the  mode  of  appointment  responsible  for  such  matters. 
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Such  was  the  purport  of  what  with  the  seniority  of  Lord  Stowe  or 
the  gallant  old  veteran  said  in  his  any  other  civilian."  And  accordingly, 
counter-memorandum,  a  document  before  the  week  was  out,  our  senior 
which  gave  general  satisfaction  in  subaltern,  one  Lieutenant  Hopeful, 
the  ofSce,  being  regarded  as  setting  saw  his  unexpected  promotion  in 
me  down  properly,  and  the  tone  of  the  Gazette,  "  to  be  Captain,  vice 
which  made  me  glad  that  our  first  West,  who  retires."  I  suppose  no 
communication  had  been  carried  on  man  takes  the  irrevocable  step  of 
through  the  medium  of  paper,  leaving  the  army  without  a  pang. 
"  You  were  quite  right,"  I  observed  Certainly  I  did  not,  for  my  attach- 
to  Strickland,  "in  your  prediction  ment  to  the  "old  regiment,"  as 
that  I  should  have  to  get  rid  of  the  my  friend  Julian  Straight  used  to 
incumbrance  of  my  captaincy.  The  call  it,  was  at  least  as  strong  as  his ; 
old  gentleman  shall  not  be  able  to  but  I  was  too  much  in  earnest  about 
twit  me  again  with  my  juniority,  the  work  in  hand  to  let  any  minor 
any  more  than  he  could  find  faidt  considerations  stand  in  the  way. 
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"  There  is  something  in  the  paper  her,  she  consented  to  my  ringing  the 
that  will  interest  you,  Eva,"  I  said,  bell  and  ordering  some  more  brealdast 
as  we  were  sitting  at  breakfast  on  Somehow  Qie  little  incident 
the  morning  of  my  retirement  being  turned  our  attention  away  from  the 
announced — or  to  be  more  correct,  news  in  the  paper,  and  she  did  not 
as  I  was  standing  by  the  fire  after  hear  of  my  retirement  till  the  even- 
finishing  my  share  of  that  meal,  to  ing.  "You  must  not  go  on  speak- 
which  Eva  had  just  descended.  ing  of  your  husband  as  *"  Captain ' 

"Is    there?    what   is    it   about?  any   longer,   Mrs.  West,"   said   my 

Won't  you  read  it  out  aloud  ?    Oh  private  secretary,  as  we  three  sat 

dear,  tlus  tea  is  quite  cold."  by  the  drawing-room  fire,  just  after  a 

"  It  is  the  nature  of  hot  fluids  to  visitor  had  gone  down-stairs,  for  ho 

accommodate  themselves  to  the  sur-  and  I  had   been  working  at  home 

rounding  temperature,  a  phenomenon  all    the    day,    memoranda    writing, 

frequently  to  be    observed  in  this  "  You  must  not  call  him  *  captain  * 

establishment"  now,  you  know ;  for  although  he  is 

"You  don't  like  cold  tea  better  entitled    to      the    designation     by 

than  other  people.     I  suppose  it  was  courtesy,  I  have  it  in  command  to 

hot  when  you  had  yours.  say  that  he  wishes  to  drop  it  as  soon 

"  My  dear,  you  twit  me  with  my  as  possible." 

punctuality,  but  the  man  said  you  To  Eva  looking  at  me  in  surprise, 

had  sent  word  you  should  be  down  I  explained  briefly  that  I  had  retired 

in    five    minutes,   or    I    would  not  from  the  service, 

have  allowed  him  to  bring  break-  She  did  not  ask  my  reasons  for 

fast     That  was  about  three  quarters  ^he  step,  but  showed  perhaps  more 

of  an  hour  ago."  animation  than  usual  when  exclaim- 

Eva  made  no  reply,   but  sipped  ing,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Charlie, 

her  cold  tea  in  silence,  whereon  I  that  you  are  never  going  to  wear 

observed  that  it  was  quite  practi-  any  uniform  again  ? " 

cable  to  reproduce  that  beverage  by  "  Not      unless    they    make     me 

the  agency  of  boiling  water ;  and  as  honorary  colonel  of  the  Leatherby 

soon  as  this  idea  presented  itself  to  Volunteers  some  fine  day." 
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'*  Well,    I  am  sorry.     And  fancy  "  My  dear,   those  are  two    most 

your  doing    this  and  never    telling  appropriate  precedents ;  nevertheless 

me  in3fthing  about  it !"  believe  me  I  had  reasons  for  the 

"My  dear,  I  was  on  the  point  of  step,    albeit    they    might  not  com- 

tdlmg  you  this  morning  when  you  mend    themselves    to    your    judg- 

toroed  off  the  conversation.      And  ment.'* 

ooDsidering  that  I  have  worn  uni-  "Oh,   if  you  mean  to  talk    like 

form  about    twice    since   we  were  that,^^  retorted  Eva,  '*  we  had  better 

married,  the  event  need  not  signify  stop.     I  see  you  i;nean  to  be  very 

much  from  that  point  of  view."  severe.'* 

"Ah,   but  then  you  might    per-  I  did  stop  ;    for  in  truth  I  was 

haps  have  taken  to  it  again.     You  ashamed  at  recollecting  that  a  third 

know  you   often  used  to  say  that  person  was  present     And  again   I 

700  might  have  to  go  back  to  your  was  reminded  what  a  change  had 

battery   after   a  time,  and  then  it  come    over    our    life.       Want    of 

would  have  been  so  nice  to  see  vou  sympathy    on    one    side,    and  dis- 

galloping  about  at  the  head  of  it.  appointment  on  the  other  b^otten 

''I  am   sorry  to  disappoint  your  of  the  discovery,   finding  outlet  at 

Doble  ambition,  ray  dear,  but  it  is  first  in  gentle  remonstrance,  when 

too  late  to  recall  the  step  now.     As  any    recrimination  was  checked  at 

a  matter  of  fact,  however,  I  should  once    by    the    ready-flowing    tears, 

Ittfe  been  galloping  at  the  tail  of  leading    to    soothing    apologies  and 

the  battery  only,  instead  of  the  head,  pretty      little      confidences  —  had 

sinee  it    is    Major    Spuraway  who  brought  us  to    this    already;     the 

OQounands  it.     But  you  must  sub-  little    lovers'    quarrels    of    a    few 

mit  to    the    degradation    of    your  months     ago,      to     be     succeeded 

husband  being  only  a  subordinate  already  by  biting  words  and  petu- 

official  instead  of  a  captain  of  ar-  lant  replies  !     Perhaps  had  I  been 

tiDery,  for  I.  find  that  politics  and  less  preoccupied  I  should  have  asked 

soldiering  do  not  go  well  together."  myself  the  question  more  distinctly. 

Era  pouted  a  little,  as  she  often  whither  we  were  tending  ?  and  seen 

did  when  she  thought  I  was  speak-  the  folly  of  sacrificing  our  happiness 

mg  ironically.     Presently  she  con-  to  selfish    pride    and    indolence   of 

tbued,  "I  suppose  I  have  done  or  mood,— of  drifting  thus  helpless  at 

said    something    silly,    from    your  the  mercy   of    each    gust    of   vain 

satirical     manner. '      Because     you  temper.     But  business  always  came 

think  of  nothing  else  but    politics  after  these  little  scenes — now,  alas  ! 

tod  stuff  of  that  sort,  you  expect  of    frequent    occurrence  —  pressing 

ererybody  else  to  know  all  about  them  on,  to  drive  away  the  impulse   for 

too.    I  think  you  are  very  hard  on  self-examination, — always     whisper- 

me.     Besides,   you  know  you  told  ing  a  plausible  excuse  for  negligence 

me  yourself  what  a  capital  thing  it  in  the  conduct  of  home  life. 

was  Ux    Major    Tufienut  being  in  Our  guest,   who  had  been  silent 

Parliament,  because  he  could  take  during  this  little  quarrel,  now  broke 

six  months'  leave  every  year  without  in  upon  the  succeeding  silence,  as 

ssking  for  it,  and  bother  the  Govern-  we   all  leaned  back  in  our  chairs 

Bcnt   with     all     sorts    of    foolish  round  the    fire,   with  a  suggestion 

<|Qe8tioDS :    and    then  there  is  old  that    Eva    should    practise    a  duet 

Lord  Gowtitose;  he  is    a    general,  with  him.      And  as  she  rose  and 

BD*t  he,   and    he  is  in  the    House  moved  to  the  piano,    it  seemed  to 

of  Peers,  and  you  are  only  in  the  me,  as  I  moodily  watched  her  from 

Commons."  my  seat,  that  her  figure,  slight  and 
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fragile  as  ever,  yet  expressed  less  of  "  Once  a  captain  never  more    a 

that  graceful  gentleness  which  used  captain,   in    my    case.     I    think    it 

to  appear  in  every  movement  that  will   simplify    matters  if  you   omit 

she  made.      The  change  in  temper  all  reference  to  my  supposed  mili- 

seemed  to  be  signified  by  something  tary    experience    or     inexperience, 

of  a  harder  carriage.     Yet,  noticing  whichever    you  will,   and    consider 

this,    I  was  too  sullen  and   proud  me  merely  as  a  civil  official,  respons- 

to  take  the  warning  to  heart  ible  to  Lord  Stowe  and  to  Parlia- 

But  whatever  Eva  might  think  ment,  and  desiring  that  any  pro- 
about  my  retirement  from  the  army,  posals  I  may  submit  to  him  should 
]  had  reason  to  congratulate  myself  be  judged  on  their  own  merits." 
on  the  propriety  of  the  step  when,  It  was  amusing  to  notice  the  effect 
a  day  or  two  later,  I  met  the  Chief  of  this  remark,  and  how,  as  the  old 
of  the  Staff  by  appointment  in  Lord  general  gradually  got  rid  of  the 
Stowe*s  room  at  the  office.  The  old  notion  that  he  was  not  dealing 
gentleman,  I  could  see,  felt  both  em-  with  a  military  junior,  or  a  military 
barrassed  and  ready  to  take  offence,  as  man  of  any  sort,  his  touchiness  and 
If  expecting  that  I  should  take  ad-  uneasy  pride  disappeared,  and  he 
vantage  of  the  situation.  Sympathis-  became  free  and  unembarrassed, 
ing  with  him  in  his  evident  anxiety,  even  deferential ;  for  Sir  Roderic, 
I  endeavoured  by  my  manner  to  like  many  of  our  senior  officers,  had 
dispel  his  suspicions,  placing  a  seat  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  con- 
fer him  before  I  sat  down  myself,  trol  of  superior  authority  that  he 
and  generally  expressing  as  much  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  assert 
deference  for  his  rank  and  age  as  himself.  The  change  was  equally 
was  compatible  with  the  situation.  marked  with  Barley  and  other  offi- 

"  Well  now.    Sir    Roderic,"   said  cials,  as  soon  as   oy  degrees   they 

Lord  Stowe,  when  we  were  seated,  got  out  of  the  habit  of  calling  me 

**  about     these     different     changes  Captain    West  ;    although    I    was 

which  West  has  brought  forward,  made    to    feel    that    mv    position 

He  is  pressing  me  to  make  a  begin-  would  have  been    a    still    stronger 

ning;    and  I  may  say  that   I    am  one  if    I    had   never    been    in    the 

committed  to  some  extent,  both  to  army,    and    knew    nothing    at    all 

him  and  to  the  Cabinet,  to  take  the  about  military  affairs, 

matter  up.     I  think   if  we  discuss  **  Of  course  it  is  so,"  said  Strick- 

it  now  we  might  perhaps  be  able  to  land,  when  I  mentioned  to  him  that 

come  to  some  definite  conclusion."  1  still  felt  a  sense  of  the  old  leaven 

This  was  the  most  business-like  about  me.  *^  Do  you  suppose  that 
opinion  I  had  heard  Lord  Stowe  Buoyers  would  have  been  allowed 
express,  and  made  me  feel  quite  to  knock  the  fellows  at  the  Ad- 
hopeful  and  animated.  miralty  about  as  he  has  done,  if  he 

**  Well,  my  lord,"    said    the    old  had  ever  been  a  post-captain   him- 

general,     ^^  I    daresay    there    is   a  self,  or  even  a  midshipman  ?   I  feel 

great  deal  that  is  very  clever  and  much  more  respect  for  you  myself 

ingenious  in  this  scheme  of  Captain  since    you    have    become    a    plain 

West's "  Mister  ;  but  it  will    be    some    time 

"Mr.  West,    if   you    please,    Sir  before    I    shall    be    able    to    bring 

Roderic."  myself    quite    to    believe    in   your 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  continued,  "  T  was  capacity  to  be  Secretary  of  StatCL 

aware  you  had    retired ;    but    you  as  I  might  have  done  if  you  had 

know  the  old  saying,   ^  Once  a  cap-  never  held  a  commission." 
tain  always  a  captain.'  " 
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CHAPTER    LII.— CAPTAIN   8TBICKLAND   RETURNS   TO   REGIMENTAL   DUTY. 

The  course   of  eyents  that    now  purposes ;  all  this  need  not  be  dc- 

Mowed  at   the  office  may  be  dis-  tailed  at  length.      The  only  result 

posed  of  in  a  few  words.     Of  the  of  these  weary  days  was,  that  while 

intenninable   discussions  that    took  every  one  was  hard  at  work  on  the 

place  on  every   conceivable    point;  generation  of  friction,  a  certain  de- 

tbe  memoranda  that  were  written,  gree  of  mental  heat  being  naturally 

•nd  the  rejoinders  put  forth  ;  the  evolved    in    the    process,   and    life 

Terbal  and   written  arguments  that  generally  at  the  office  was  anything 

were  piled  up  upon  every  item  of  the  but  pleasant  or  amicable,  the  time 

proposals  ;    how,    while  everybody  drew    near    for   moving    the    army 

professed  himself  ready  to  carry  out  estimate^   and  not  a    single    point 

loy  changes  that  were  ordered,  he  was   settled  of  the  proposals  under 

idTaoced  a  string  of  reasons  why  discussion. 

Uiey  should  be  suspended ;  how,  In  this  dilemma  I  took  the  op- 
while  Lord  Stowe  assented  to  every  portunity  afforded  by  finding  my- 
proposal  submitted  to  him,  he  as-  self  next  to  Mr.  Merrifield  on  the 
teoted  equally  to  every  counter-  Treasury  bench  one  night  to  men- 
iiroposal,  always  siding  with  the  tion  my  difficulty  to  him.  Lord 
iist  speaker  or  writer,  and  becoming  Stowe,  I  said,  was  constantly  promis- 
t  mere  post-office  for  the  circulation  ing  to  bring  these  matters  before  the 
of  minutes  and  counter-minutes ;  Cabinet,  but  he  always  brought 
JMir,  when  he  had  agreed  to  a  away  the  same  excuse,  that  the 
spedAc  proposition,  and  the  order  time  of  the  meeting  was  occupied 
embodying  it  was  laid  on  his  table  with  other  matters,  and  ho  could 
for  gignature,  he  bespoke  my  atten-  not  find  an  opportunity. 
tioD  next  day  to  somebody's  paper  "  What  Stowe  says  is  quite  true,'* 
of  objections,  as  containing  matter  said  the  Premier,  smiling  grimly ; 
worthy  of  careful  consideration;  **I  am  afraid  the  Cabinet  does  not 
boir  burley,  while  openly  opposing  take  much  interest  in  these  matters, 
nothing,  thf^ed  off  a  series  of  mem  or-  Certainly  I  have  never  professed  to 
aiida  which,  so  far  as  they  could  be  do  so  myself.  But  surely  there  are 
Boderstood,  culminated  in  a  pro-  a  great  many  points  that  may  be 
posal  to  odl  for  some  additional  dealt  with  departmentally  without 
ttbalar  return ;  how  the  simplest  coming  before  the  Cabinet  at  all  ? 
iuue  thus  got  to  be  lost  sight  of,  I  have  no  doubt  that  whatever  you 
obscured  by  the  mass  of  correspond-  and  Stowe  agree  upon  will  be  ac- 
cace  that  grew  up  around  it ; — how,  cepted  by  the  Government.'* 
m  short,  Lord  Stowe,  between  his  ^^But  that  is  just  the  point  I 
ipparent  desire  to  gain  reputation  can't  get  Lord  Stowe  to  agree  to 
ai  an  administrative  reformer;  his  anything." 

fetf  of  making  changes  in  face  of        '^  That,"  said  Mr.  Merrifield,  sar- 

iDj  opposition ;    and  the  indolence  castically,    *'  would    certainly    be  a 

which    kept    him    from    mastering  reason  for  not  doing  anything." 
tboroughly  *  single  one  of  the  sul^-        '^  I     don't    mean    that    exactly, 

jeets  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  forced  Lord    Stowe    has    nothing    to    say 

kirn  to    shelter    himself    behind    a  against  any   of  my  proposals     On 

Mass  of  generalities  and  platitude^  the  contrary,    I  gather  thut  he  ap- 

— bftd  effectually  set  us  all  at  cross  proves    generally     of     the     whole 
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i^cheme.    But  the  different  heads  of  much    less  than  the  complications 

departments  are  by  no  means  unani-  which  arose  out  of  my  statement  on 

mous — it    would   be    wonderful    if  the  estimates  to  induce  me  to   take 

they  were ;  but  the  result  is,  that  the  decisive  step, 

between    the    convicting     opinions  This  contretemps  was  of  the  kind 

brought    before'  him,   Lord    Stowe  apt  to  arise  when  people  trust  to 

cannot  make  up  his  mind "  verbal    understanding,  even    where 

"  Well,  of  course  the  first  step  in  the  views  held  on  both  sides  are 
matters  of  this  kind  is  to  convince  quite  specific  and  distinct,  as  was 
the  people  who  are  responsible  for  certainly  not  the  case  in  this  in- 
carrying  out  the  change.  If  you  stance ;  and  if  Lord  Stowe  did  not 
cannot  satisfy  them  of  the  propriety  show  perfect  frankness  in  what 
of  your  proposed  reforms,  that  passed  subsequently,  I  give  him 
would  be  primd  fatie  ground  for  credit  for  good  faith  of  intention, 
questioning  their  expediency.*'  The  afiair  was,  of  course,  too  impor- 

^^  But  I  thought  I  had  at  least  tant  to  be  disposed  of  without  ex- 
satisfied  you,  Mr.  Merrifield,  of  the  planations ;  for  my  announcement, 
soundness,  nay,  the  absolute  need,  when  moving  the  estimates,  of  vari- 
for  these  changes "  ous    contemplated   changes    (which 

"  My  dear  West,"  said  he,  inter-  Lord  Stowe  the  previous  day  had 
rupting  me,  *^T  must  have  said  a  specifically  agreed  that  I  should 
great  deal  more  than  I  meant  if  I  refer  to  on  the  occasion),  naturally 
ever  led  you  to  suppose  that  I  was  attracted  a  good  deal  of  public  at- 
prepared  to  commit  the  breach  of  tention,  and  some  of  the  papers  ex- 
official  etiquette  that  you  seem  to  pressed  decided  approval  of  what 
imply  I  intended.  I  may  frankly  was  proposed.  The  Overseer  in 
say  that  yoiu-  views  seemed  to  me  particular  warmly  adopted  what 
original  and  ingenious ;  and  I  have  is  termed  Lord  S towels  scheme ; 
not  ceased,"  be  added,  kindly,  and  in  an  eloquent  article  entitled 
**  to  congratulate  myself  on  having  "  The  Development  of  Political 
secured  your  services  to  the  Govern-  Genius,"  explained  how  Lord  Stowe's 
ment,  especially  in  your  present  powers  had  been  gradually  incrcas- 
office.  And  as  I  said  before,  any-  ing  in  the  course  of  a  long  public 
thing  you  and  Stowe  agree  to  will  career ;  and  how,  while  some  great 
no  doubt  be  accepted.  But  I  can't  men,  as  Pitt,  Newton,  and  Napoleon, 
force  changes  upon  the  head  of  a  displayed  their  greatest  powers  from 
department;  and  in  fact  you  must  the  first,  others,  like  Marlborough 
see  that  it  is  somewhat  of  a  breach  and  Palmerston,  and  now  Lord 
of  etiquette  to  be  discussing  the  Stowe,  did  not  reach  the  full  mea- 
raatter  with  you  at  all  in  this  way."  sure  of  their  capacity  till  late  in  life. 

I  felt   the   deserved  rebuke,  and  This  article  came  out  on  a  Saturday, 

also  that  the  Minister  most  likely  two  days  after  the  afiair  had    been 

considered  me  an  impulsive  block-  terminated  by  my  resignation.     For 

head.  For  holding  belief  in  ourselves  immediately    after   I   sat  down,  on 

we  must  feel  that  others  believe  in  the  evening  in  question,  Mr.  Merri- 

us.     Complete   depression   of  mind  field,  who  was  in  the  House,  moved 

now   succeeded    my    former    over-  down  to  the  next  seat  on  the  bench, 

sanguine  mood,  and  feeling  that   I  and   said   with  some   warmth   that 

was  merely  giving  trouble  and  rous-  Lord  Stowe  had   gone   considerably 

ing  opposition  to  no  purpose,  a  desire  beyond  what  was  authorised  by  any- 

to  be  quit  of  office  increased  as  the  thing  agreed  to  in   the   Cabinet   or 

session  advanced,  so  that  it  wanted  by  himself ;  and  when  Mr.  Perky  man 
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getting  up  on  the  other  side  said  for  a  militia  ballot  and  a  volunteer 
that  the  House  and  the  Opposition  army,  while  1  went  in  for  a  general 
would  need  time  to  consider  the  conscription ;  but  the  Cabinet  were 
radical  measures  contemplated  by  divided  on  the  measure,  and  sup- 
the  Government,  and  proposed  the  ported  the  former  by  a  small  major- 
adjournment  of  the  debate  for  a  i  ty .  It  had  therefore  been  arranged 
fortnight,  Mr.  Merrifield,  in  agree-  that  one  of  the  two  should  make 
ing  to  the  proposal,  expressed  him-  way  for  the  other,  and  the  lot  had 
self  in  such  vague  terms  as  partly  fallen  on  me.  But  it  was  to  be  hoped 
furnished  a  cue  to  the  actual  state  the  services  of  Colonel  West  (of  late 
of  the  case.  As  r^ards  what  the  the  Overseer  would  persist  in  calling 
Premier  had  said  to  myself,  it  was  me  a  colonel)  would  be  utilised  in 
not  for  me  to  defend  Lord  Stowe  some  other  way.  *'Why  should  not  he 
from  the  charge  of  having  gone  be  made  chief  of  the  staff,  with  bre- 
beyond  his  authority,  but  I  was  vet  rank  of  general  if  necessary  ?  Sir 
certainly  quite  unprepared  for  Lord  Roderic  Baton  was  a  very  old  man.'* 
Stowe's  complete  repudiation  of  me  The  DiaVe  account  of  the  affair  was 
and  my  speech  the  next  day.  He  more  authentic  ;  and  its  verdict  in 
oould,  of  course,  appeal  to  the  Cabinet  the  case  w^as  that  the  country  was 
as  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  generally  satisfied  with  the  moderate 
authorised  to  sanction  the  various  reforms  introduced  by  Mr.  Thorow- 
changes  which  I  had  announced  as  come,  which  were  more  suited  to 
impending ;  but  this  was  no  proof  our  complex  civilisation,  and  a  prac- 
that  he  had  not  completely  misled  tical  nation,  than  the  more  system - 
me  on  the  matter.  However,  it  was  atic  scheme  which  it  was  understood 
not  for  me  to  bandy  recriminations  Mr.  West  desired  to  press  upon  the 
with  my  chief.  I  had  committed  Government  The  English  law  was 
the  false  step  of  acting  on  his  verbal  complex ;  so  was  the  English  rail- 
assent,  without  obtaining  his  agree-  way  system ;  and  so,  no  doubt^ought 
ment  in  black  and  white  to  making  to  be  the  English  military  aominis- 
the  announcement,  and  must  take  tration.  Complexity  was  suited  to 
the  consequences.  Resignation  of  the  genius  of  a  practical  people  like 
my  post  was  the  only  course  open.  ours.  At  the  same  time  should 
Mr.  Merrifield  wrote  very  kindly,  circumstances  ever  conspire  to  com- 
expressing  his  hope  that  the  matter  pel  us  to  adopt  a  more  thorough 
might  be  more  easily  accommodated,  military  organisation,  the  needful 
and  saying  he  would  not  act  upon  capacity  for  giving  effect  to  the  will 
my  letter  until  I  had  reconsidered  of  the  nation  would  be  recognised 
the  matter;  but  I  felt  that  there  as  to  be  found  in  the  late  IJnder- 
was  only  one  way  out  of   a  false  Secretary. 

position.  There  could  be  no  more  But  a  judicious  reticence  will  soon 
serving  under  Lord  Stowe.  divert  public  attention.  Lord  Stowe 
This  affair,  of  course,  attracted  some  said  nothing,  for  reasons  best  known 
attention ;  questions  were  asked  in  to  himself ;  and  I  declined  to  give 
the  House,  and  Mr.  Ernest  moved  for  any  explanations  to  anybody,  even 
papers,  but  was  told  that  there  were  to  my  constituents.  The  Govern- 
no  papers  on  the  subject,  and  no  ment  allowed  the  matter  to  drop 
explanations  to  give.  My  friendly  quietly ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  was 
patron  the  Overseer  gave  indeed  a  forgotten,  overlaid  by  fresh^subjects 
circumstantial  account  of  the  affair,  of  interest 
Lord  Stowe,   it  was  explained,  was 
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CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  COMPANIONSHIP  OF  intellectual  men  lived  and  wrote  so  manfully  in 
brotherhood  of  highly-cultured  men,  support  of  their  opinions.  Religi- 
zealous  for  Religion,  but  calm  and  ous  ^^  toleration "  has  in  word  at 
clear-eyed  as  to  the  conditions  of  least  become  an  accepted  axiom, — 
its  external  observance  by  ritual, —  and,  politically,  in  a  far  wider  sense 
yearning  for  a  well-ordered  peace  than  it  was,  or  reasonably  could  be, 
alike  in  Church  and  State,  and  for  a  upheld  at  a  time  when  the  power 
harmonious  conclusion  of  the  chaos  of  of  the  Papacy  was  still  struggling 
dogmas  and  of  the  strife  of  sects  which  strenuously  to  regain  its  supremacy 
with  many  had  eaten  the  soul,  the  di-  in  England.  Nevertheless  religious 
vine  element,  out  of  Religion,  and  intolerance,  although  banished  from 
left  it  as  a  lifeless  husk,  a  thing  of  the  councils  of  the  State,  still  holds 
loud-sounding  but  empty  and  barren  its  ground  only  too  bitterly  alike 
phrases  (true  parent  of  the  religion-  among  churches  and  sects.  Nearly 
less  period  of  the  Restoration),  —  all  the  parties  and  sects  of  the  seven- 
such  were  the  Divines  of  the  seven-  teenth  century  have  still  their  repre- 
teenth  century  whose  lives  and  writ-  sentatives  among  us.  Indeed, says  Dr. 
ings  are  now  brought  up  to  view  Tulloch,  *^  the  closeness  of  the  paral- 
in  this  work  of  Principal  Tulloch.  lei,  not  only  in  its  great  lines,  but  in 
In  him,  these  learned,  tolerant,  and  some  of  its  special  features,  must 
eminently  Christian-minded  writers  strike  every  attentive  reader."  The 
have  a  congenial  as  well  as  intellec-  questions  discussed  by  the  Liberal 
tually  accomplished  expositor.  Falk-  theologians  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
land.  Hales,  Chlllingworth,  Stilling-  tury  are  in  spirit,  and  very  much  in 
fleet,  Vore,  Cudworth,  and  Jeremy  actual  form,  the  questions  now  dis- 
Taylor^  form  a  galaxy  of  Churchmen  cussed  under  the  name  of  Broad- 
to  which  we  scarcely  find  any  subse-  Churchism.  To  this  class  of  theo- 
quent  parallel.  High  intellect,  pure  logians  Dr.  Tulloch  belongs,  as  an 
life,  and  an  all  pervading  zeal  for  re-  eminent  yet  unobtrusive  champion, 
ligion  as  an  essential  element  of  the  Not  until  now  has  he  published 
National  life,  combined  with  an  earn-  any  work  upon  these  questions, 
est  care  for  the  freedom  of  consci-  as  did  his  prototypes  of  the  seven- 
ence,  are  special  characteristics  of  teenth  century;  but,  unlike  them, 
those  men ;  and  Dr.  Tijlloch^s  esti-  he  has  taken  a  constant  part  in 
mate  of  their  writings,  as  **the  the  deliberations  of  the  Church  as- 
highest  movement.^"^6f  Christian  semblies  of  his .  country,  and  all 
thought  in  the  Seventeenth  cen-  his  speech  and  action  have  been 
tury,"  might  be  considerably  ex-  in  favour  of  Christian  charity  in 
tended.  doctrine,   alike   as    good    in    itself, 

The  times  are  easy- going  now, —  and  as  the  only  basis  of  Christian 

they  are  perfect  tranquillity  com-  unity.     And  it  is  in  a  like   spirit, 

pared  with   the   fierce   and  stormy  and    with    a  like  object — namely, 

epoch  when  those  eminent  Church-  in    the    cause  of    Christian    truth, 

Rational  Thcoloi^y  and  Christian  Philosopliy  in  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. By  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Senior  Principal  in  the  Universiey  of  St.  Andrews  ; 
and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  in  Scotland ;  Author  of  '  Leaders  of 
the  Refonuatioo,^  <&c.     Williaai  Blackwood  <&  Sous,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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ind  for  the  sake  of   the  great  ob-  The  Reformation  was  the  grandest 

ject  of   Christian  unity,  which  can  outcome  of  the  "new  learning"  as 

only  be  attained  by  the  recognition  it  was  called,   and  of     the    ardent 

of  this  truth — that  he  has  devoted  spirit  of  inquiry  then  awakening  in 

himself  to  the  study  and  exposition  nearly    all    branches    of    life    and 

of  the  great  writers  who  so  manfully  knowledge  in  Europe  at  the  bejjiin- 

and  earnestly  propounded  these  doc-  ning  of  the  sixteenth  century.     But 

trines  two  centuries  ago.  the  tide  of  inquiry   which   upbore 

Luther  and  Calvm  in  their    noble 

"Deeply    interested,"    he  says,   "in  ^^    faring    warfare     against     the 

the    principles     expounded    iu     these  Church    of    Rome,   refused    to    be 

volumes,  and  in    tlie  writers  who  flrst  curbed  in  turn  by  the  doctrines  and 

adTocated  them  in  England,  I  have  liad  teachers   of   those  great   leaders   of 

sincere  pleasure  in  endeavouring  to  do  ^^     religious   moyement.      The   old 

some  measure  of  justice  to  both  the  one  w*^   *\"6»^«f»   17      Ai       \         i    xi 

tnd  the  other.     It  is  something  of    a  authority   of    the   Church   and    the 

misfortune  for  religion  and  tlie  history  Fathers     being    gone,    and     appeal 

of  the   Cliurch,  tliat  men  who  secure  being  made  to  the  Bible  alone,  the 

most  attention  in  their  own  day,  and  Reformers  soon  split  up  into  various 

afterwards,  are  by  no  means  those  dis-  •   j««„„j^„i.   u^jrl^     «„«i,    ^f   ♦u^o^ 

tliipiished    for    Christian    moderation,  independent  bodies,    each   of   these 

Churchmen  lilce  Hales  and  Whieheotc  estabhshmg  itself  as  a  Church,  with 

ire  forgotten,  while  the  noisy  ehampions  a  more  or  less  elaborate  Confession 

of  extremes  are  remembered,  and  live  of  jts  own.     The  Reformed  Church 
ittthe  historic  page.    I  have  derived  so  breaking  up  into  a  chaos,  each 

much  pleasure  from  the  repeated  study  J^  j     ,tJ^  .  =     /        xi.  T        ui 

of  Hales  and  Chillingworth,  and  again  ^ody  differing  from  the  rest ;    while 

of  Whichcote  and  his  Cambridge  com-  among  individuals  the  spirit  of  free 

peers,  and  cherish  so  warm  an  admira-  Biblical  inquiry  was  producing  new 

tion  of  their  great  fflf U  of    Christian  beliefs,  which  were  **  damnable  here- 

reasonableness,  that  I  should  rejoice  if  .     ,,  V     ,  .    ,  leaders. 

I  l»ve  done  anything   to   restore   the  sies    m  tne  ejes  01  tne  great  leaaers 

images  of  men,  who  appear  to  me  the  of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  of  the 

Tery  best  types  of  the  English  theulo-  inferior   class   of     theologians    who 

gian-manly    and    fearless   in   intellect,  succeeded    them.       If       the    grand 

while  reverent  and  cautious  in  spirit.-  movement    was   not    to   be   lost  in. 

chaos — in  a  quagmire  of  new  creeds, 

Freedom  of  conscience — the  right  each    based    on   the    Bible  by   the 

of  private  judgment  in  interpreting  right  of   private  judgment — a  stop 

tbe  Scriptures  as  the  supreme  foun-  must    be    put    to    this    process  of 

tiffl  of  truth  and  means  of  salvation  Church    dismtegration  and  endless 

—such  were  the  watchwords  of  the  schism,  and  of  the  outcrop  of  new 

Reformation,   and  of    the  creed  of  religious  doctrines, 
the  Protestants.     The  leaders  of  the        ^^The  tide  of   religious  passion,^' 

nev  movement  cared  nothing  for  the  says    our    author,  *^  swelled    till    it 

aothority  of  the  Fathers,  or  of  the  threatened  to  burst  all  bounds,  and 

tnditions  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  to    subvert    the    order    of    society, 

creeds  adopted  by  the  great  eccle-  Luther  was  forced  to  forget  the  Pope 

siastical  Councils.     They  cared  no-  while  he  declaimed  against  his  own 

thing  for  these,  any  more  than  they  theological colleaguesand  the  Zwickau 

cared  for  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  fanatics  ;  and  Calvin  recognised  his. 

They  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  most  persistent  and  hated  opponents. 

Scriptures,  and  main  tamed  the  right  in  the  *  Libertines  *   at  Geneva.     It 

€l   ey&ry    man     to    interpret    the  was  absolutely  necessary,  therefore, 

Bible  by  the  light  of  his  conscience  to  set  a  restraint  upon  the  impulses 

u  the    only    means    of    salvation,  of  inquiry,  and  to  break  ia  the  spuit 
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of  freedom  which  in  its  licence  science."  This  anathema  of  the 
menaced  the  very  existence  of  the.  primitive  Church  upon  any  who 
Church."  And  so  the  very  men  should  narrow  the  way  of  salvation 
who,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Refor-  beyond  the  simple  Apostolic  Creed, 
mataon,  had  broken  down  the  old  went  for  nothing  with  the  enthu- 
barriers  of  authority,  and  opened  siastic  dogmatists  of  the  second 
the  springs  of  religious  revolution  stage  of  the  Reformation.  The  men 
throughout  Europe,  "are  found  ere  who  framed  the  new  Confessions 
long  busy  in  collecting,  consoli-  had  no  doubts  nor  hesitations, 
dating,  and  placing  anew  under  Strong  in  their  own  interpretation 
authority  the  spiritual  energies  of  the  Scriptures,  they  narrowed 
which  they  had  called  forth."  Pro-  the  mercy  of  God,  and  dealt  out 
tcstantism  became  even  more  in-  damnation  with  a  free  hand, 
tensely  dogmatic  than  Popery ;  and  All  the  Reformed  Churches  start- 
Servetus  was  burnt  as  a  heretic  ed  with  the  principle  (which,  as  a 
with  as  little  compunction  as  the  principle,  they  have  always  main- 
Church  of  Rome  had  burnt  Savona-  tained)  of  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
rola,—  a  "  terrible  warning,"  as  our  Bible,  and  of  the  right  of  private 
author  calls  the  fate  of  Servetus,  judgment  in  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
which  at  least  had  the  effect  of  tures ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
moderating  in  the  Reformed  Church  theory  soon  become  inoperative  and 
the  enthusiasm  for  free  inquiry.  disregarded  in  practice.  "In  point 
The  Reformed  theology  rapidly  of  fact,"  our  author  remarks,  "the 
liardened  into  dogmatism  ;  and  by  Confession  becomes  the  measure  of 
'the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Word  of  God,  and  not  the  Word 
the  principles  of  Authority  had  al-  of  God  the  measure  of  the  Confes- 
most  entirely  superseded  anew  the  sion."  A  mass  of  confessional  thc- 
principles  of  Inquiry.  The  men  ology  was  stereotyped,  and  the  the- 
of  dogmas  everywhere  came  to  the  ologians  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
front ;  and  Protestantism  grew,  or  were  warned,  as  by  so  many  fences, 
rather  settled,  into  Churches,  with  from  approaching  Scripture  save 
creeds  or  confessions  far  more  min-  through  the  medium  of  these  Con- 
utc  and  pitilessly  dogmatic  than  fessions.  Moreover,  the  element  of 
any  which  had  ever  before  helped  compulsion  was  held  to  belong  to 
or  burdened  the  conscience  of  the  the  Church,  or  to  the  civil  magis- 
•Christian  world.  "  Within  a  period  trate  as  the  executive  of  the  Church, 
of  about  thirty  years,  Protestant  It  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Christendom  added  upitards  of  important  duties  of  the  civil  power 
twenty  confessions  to  the  three  "  to  take  order  that  unity  and  peace 
Creeds  which  had  hitherto  satisfied  be  preserved  in  the  Church ;"  and 
the  Christian  Church.  Confession  the  expression  of  any  opinions  at 
rapidly  followed  Confession,  till  their  variance  with  those  of  the  Church 
number  reached  a  goodly  volume,  was  not  only  to  be  reproved,  but 
Itfss  than  one  page  of  which  would  suppressed  by  force.  In  actual 
contain  the  creed  which  the  united  fact,  the  old  reign  of  infallibility  * 
C'hristendom  of  the  East  and  West  was  set  up  again — the  only  differ- 
in  the  fourth  century  judged  to  be  ence  being,  that  instead  of  the  Pope 
amply  adequate  for  all  purposes  there  was  the  Church,  and  instead 
of  Cnristian  communion, — denounc-  of  the  Fathers,  Confessions, 
ing  an  anathema  upon  those  who  The  first  powerful  opponents  of 
-should  venture  to  impose  anything  this  despotism  of  dogmatic  theology 
-further    upon    the    Christian    con-  in   the  Reformed  Churches  of    the 
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Continent  were  Anninius  and  the  pitiless  dogmatism,  it  was  one  of  the 
Remonstrants  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  most  characteristic  principles  of  the 
An  attack  having  been  made  by  two  Remonstrants,  that  they  made  a  dis- 
ministers  at  Delft  upon  the  predes-  tinction  (surely  a  very  obvious  one) 
tinarian  doctrine  of  Calvin,  James  betwixt  fundamental  and  non-fun- 
Hermann — better  known  as  Armin-  damental  doctrines.  They  not 
ius — ^was  invited  to  undertake  its  only  refused  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
defence ;  but  the  result  of  his  authority  beyond  Scripture,  but  they 
studies  was  such,  that  he  not  only  strove  to  bring  the  compass  of  faith 
lost  faith  in  the  old  doctrine,  but  within  the  simple  bounds  of  the 
ere  long  assumed  an  attitude  of  primitive  Church.  The  only  fun- 
direct  hostility  to  it.  He  main-  damental  truths  (i.e.,  those  necessary 
tained  that  the  remorseless  logic  of  for  salvation),  they  maintained,  were 
Calvin  was  only  successful  by  has-  the  facts  lying  at  the  basis  of 
ing  itself  solely  upon  the  Divine  Christianity,  as  contained  in  the 
omnipotence,  and  by  throwing  out  language  of  Scripture,  or,  at  the 
of  account  the  Divine  benevolence ;  utmost,  as  expressed  in  the  Apostles* 
whereas,  he  maintained,  in  the  Creed.  These  doctrines  found  but 
Christian  f*ith  which  preaches  that  little  favour  at  the  time,  amidst  a 
'^God  is  love,"  Goodness  is  as  in-  reign  of  intolerant  dogmatism,  and 
separable  an  attribute  of  the  Deity  the  din  of  warring  sects  and  parties ; 
as  Omnipotence  is.  But  the  differ-  but  they  lingered  in  the  hearts  and 
ence  between  the  Remonstrants  and  minds  of  men,  and  reappear  again 
the  Reformed  Chiu'ches  was  much  and  again.  **  Protestantism,"  says 
wider  than  this  opposition  to  the  Professor  Tulloch,  "  found  in  them 
stem  predestinarianism  of  Calvin,  its  full  meaning,  and  gradually  they 
They  continued  to  uphold  the  right  have  leavened  the  spirit  of  modern 
of  private  judgment ;  and  while  re-  thought" 

garding  Confessions  as  useful  guides  In  England  the  religious  leaders 
of  Clmstian  opinion,  they  main-  of  the  Reformation  were  averse  to 
tiincd  that  they  ought  never  to  be  the  intense  dogmatism  which  charac- 
made  compulsory  enactments — ^and,  terised  the  movement  on  the  C on ti- 
as  such,  said  the  Remonstrants,  they  nent  In  England,  with  the  open- 
have  already  done  much  harm.  Re-  ing  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wc 
ligious  questions,  they  said,  were  to  find  genuine  and  decided  manifes- 
be  fearlessly  prosecuted  and  decided  tations  of  an  awakening  of  religious 
by  the  Word  of  God  alone,  as  "  the  life,  and  a  new  tone  of  religious 
only  nilo  beyond  all  exception."  thought,  which  specially  directed 
The  right  of  private  judgment  was  themselves  to  renovate  the  Church, 
the  only  adequate  security  against  and  to  free  theology  and  the  study 
Confessions  being  set  up  as  "  idols  in  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  bondage 
the -Church,"  and  placed  in  an  equal  of  scholasticism  and  mera  tradition, 
degree  of  honour  with  Scripture,  This  was  the  religious  base  of  the 
and  made  fetters  for  the  human  con-  Reformation  in  England.  Un- 
sdence.  Above  all,  said  the  Re-  doubtedly  there  was  in  the  English 
monstrants,  Confessions  were  not  Church,  as  in  all  the  Reformed 
to  be  held  as  limiting  the  truth  of  Chiu'ches,  a  disposition  to  accept, 
ifod,  so  that  those  who  were  unable  without  questioning,  the  doctrines 
or  refused  to  receive  them,  were  originally  elaborated  by  that  great 
thereby  excluded  from  salvation,  teacher  of  the  fifth  century,  Augus- 
and  shut  out  from  the  kingdom  of  tine,  whose  influence  had  for  ages 
heaven.     Indeed,   m  those  days  of  been  supreme  over  the  whole  of  the 
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Western   Church,   and    which    had  (in    opposition    to    the   Papal   doc- 
been  systematiBed  anew  by  Luther  trines)  that  a  priest  might  be  valid- 
and    Calvin.      But    Augustinianism  ly  constituted  by  the  supreme  civil 
in    England    was .  moderated ;    and  power  in    virtue  of    the  authority 
although    the    dark    tone    of    this  committed  to  it,   and  also   by  the 
doctrine  is  visible  in  the  thirteenth  people  in   virtue  of   their  election, 
section   of  the  Articles,    as  settled  Becon,     his     chaplain,     maintained 
in  1571,  the  theology  of  this  English  the  same  views,  and  advocated  the 
Confession  is   essentially  moderate  practice  of  appointing  ministers  by 
and  conciliatory.     Colet  and    Tyn-  popular  election ;  while  Hooker,  in 
dale,  and  the  other  early  leaders  of  conformity  with   all  the   principles 
the  Reformation  in   England,  were  of  his  great  work,  held  that  **  there 
evidently  distrustful  of,  if  not  indeed  may   be   sometimes  very  just  and 
directly  opposed  to,  theological  Con-  sufficient  reason  to  allow  ordination 
fessions,    save  merely  as  guides  to  made  without  a  bishop."     In  truth 
religious  belief.     The  dogmatic  Con-  it  appears  that  on  such  matters  the 
fessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches  views  of   the  Reformed  divines  in 
on  the  Continent  were  already  pro-  England,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
ducing  evil  fruit.     And  it  is  told  of  were  uniformly  liberal,  and  that  the 
Colet  that,  when  young  theological  question  of  Episcopal  ordination  was 
students  ^^  came  to  him  in  despair,  not  then  regarded  as  a  vital  one  by 
on  the  point  of  throwing  up  theolo-  either  of  the  rival  parties, 
gical  study  altogether,    because  of  It  is  lamentable  to  think  of  the 
the  vexed  questions  in  which  they  exaggerated  importance  subsequently 
found  it  involved,  and  dreading  lest  attached  to  those  questions  of  Church 
they  might  be  found  unorthodox,  government — of  the  rancorous  spirit 
he*  was   wont  to  say,  *  Keep  firmly  in  which  they  were  conducted,  and 
to    the    Bible    and     the     Apostles'  the  national  calamities    which    en- 
Creed,  and  let  divines,  if  they  like,  sued  from  them.     The  extreme  Re- 
dispute  about  the  rest* "     Tyndale,  formers,   known    as    the  Puritans, 
in  like  manner,  warned  his  hearers  brought    from    the    Continent    not 
that  "  twenty  doctors  will  expound  only    Calvinian    theology    but  Cal- 
one  text  twenty  ways."  vinian  Presbyterianism.     The  ques- 
The  early  leaders  of  the  English  tion  came  keenly  to  be  discussed, 
Church  considered  that  the  truths  Is  the  model  or  pattern  of  Church 
necessary  for  salvation  were  plainly  government    formally   or  expressly 
stated  in  the  Bible ;  and  although  laid  down  in  the  Bible  ?    No,  was 
the  Church  subsequently    adopted  the  distinct  reply  of  the  leaders  of 
a  Confession  of  Faith,  in  the  Thirty-  the  Church  of  England  in  the  six- 
nine  Articles,  the   questions  which  teenth  century.     Whitgift  held  that 
chiefly  agitated  it  were  not  so  much  there  was  no  ^^  one  certain  and  per- 
theological    as    ecclesiastical.      The  feet  kind  of  government  prescribed 
government  of  the  Church  was  the  or  commanded  in  the  Scriptures  to 
stirring  question  of  the  Elizabethan  the    Church  of    Christ.     The  sub- 
age,  as  it  was  destined,  in  an  en-  stance  and   matter  of    government 
venomed  form,   to  become  that  of  must,   indeed,  be  taken  out  of  the 
the    succeeding    period.       On    this  Word  of  God ; "  but  "  the  offices  in 
point,  as  ia  theology,  the  early  Eng-  the    Church   whereby  this  govern- 
•  lish  Reformers  were  eminently  broad  ment  is  wrought  are  not  namely  and 
and   liberal  in   their  views.     Cran-  particularly  expressed  in  the  Scrip- 
tner  denied  the  distinction  of  pres-  turcs,  but  in   some  points    left  to 
bytcr  and  bishop  ;  and  he  contended  the  discretion  and  liberty    of    the 
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Church."  Hooker— one  of  the  English  Church  is  marked  hy  the 
noblest  and  most  rational  intellects  rise  of  ^*  Anglo-Catholicism,"  the 
which  ever  enriched  Christian  litera-  special  features  of  which  were,  the 
tore  or  adorned  a  great  cause —  claim  of  a  divine  right  from  Scrip- 
Tirtoaly  expressed  himself  as  fol-  ture  for  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church 
lows:  Granting  that  divine  laws  government,  and  also  a  respect  for 
are  our  only  immutable  guides  in  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers — not 
the  ordering  of  the  Church  (which  indeed  in  any  degree  as  ultimate 
was  the  Puritan  postidate),  yet  laws  authorities  (for  all  parties  in  the 
are  not  divine  exclusively  because  Church  alike  appealed  to  the  words 
they  are  found  in  Scripture.  All  of  Scripture  as  the  supreme  rule 
law,  truly  so,  is  no  less  divine,  as  of  belief),  but  as  useful  guides  in 
forming  an  expression  of  the  f unda*  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
mental  law,  or  reason,  of  the  uni-  **  Anglo-Catholicism "  had  no  con- 
verses  Its  sacredness  is  the  same,  nection  whatever  with  a  desire  to 
as  springing  out  of  the  same  Foun-^  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
tain  of  all  tight  and  order.  **  This  Church.  There  was  no  such  desh*e 
unity  of  nature  and  life  and  Scrip*  on  the  part  of  the  English  Reformed 
ture,"  sayg  our  author,  ^*as  idl  Church  or  of  its  leaders.  Indeed, 
equaJly  true,  if  not  equally  im-  Archbishop  Laud,  the  most  thor- 
portant,  revelations  of  the  Divine  oughgoing  champion  of  Anglo-Ca- 
will,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  tholicism,  claimed  the  credit,  **by 
Hooker's  whole  argument  The  God^s  blessing,"  of  rescuing  many 
Church  was  to  Hooker,  in  fine,  no  men  of  eminence  from  the  wiles  of 
dogmatic  or  exclusive  institution,  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  then  so 
u  the  Puritans  would  have  made  active  in  England,  and  especially, 
it;  it  was  a  spiritual  order,  capable  as  is  well  known,  of  bringing  back 
of  diverse  forms,  and  tolerantly  Chillingworth  to  the  bosom  of  the 
comprehensive  of  all  Christian  gifts  Church  of  England, 
and  activities."  ^*  No  theological  school,"  says 
Dmii^  the  troubles  which  fol-  our  author,  **  has  been  adorned*  by 
lowed  Hooker's  age — ^that  is,  during  a  series  of  higher  cv  more  beautiful 
the  remiB  of  the  two  first  Stuart  characters"  than  the  Anglo-Catho- 
mooarCTS — the  Church  of  England  lie;  and  in  one  respect  it  was  a 
lost  much  of  its  original  breadth  characteristic  development  of  the 
and  catholicity.  It  navrowed  and  English  Church.  Tolatur  ahusus 
hardened,  just  as  Puritanism  also  maneat  nsus^  was  the  special  motto 
did.  The  waters  of  strife  were  let  of  the  English  Reformation;  and 
loose,  aad  petrified  everything.  The  although  there  was  a  strong  desire 
spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  of  liber-  in  some  of  the  early  bishops,  such 
iiity  in  rule  and  doctrine,  came  as  Sandys,  Grindal,  and  cvca 
to  an  end.  The  rival  parties  Jewel,  for  sweeping  changes  in  the 
in  the  Church  gradually  became  ceremonies  and  constitution  of  the 
connected,'  and  ultimately  iden-  Church,  no  one  ever  held  or  ima- 
tified,  with  the  contending  political  gined  that  the  Episcopal  form  of 
parties ;  and  in  this  way  the  differ-  government  was  opposed  to  Scrip- 
cooes  in  the  Church,  which  under  ture.  The  liberality,  and  spirit  of 
hipiMer  circumstanoes  might  have  free  Biblical  inquiry,  of  the  early 
become  harmonised,  were  exagger-  divines  of  the  Reformed  English 
•ted  and  beemme  hopelessly  irrccon-  Church,  were  much  better  main- 
cilable.  The  narrowing  of  the  ori-  tained  by  the  Anglo-Catholic  school 
ginal  breadth  and  liberality  of  the  than   by  their    Puritan  opponents. 
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Puritanism  has  always  been  intole-  cation    of    Scripture   with    its    own 

rant  of    differences,  whether  theo-  forms  of  thinking  was  of  the  very 

logical    or  ecclesiasticaL     This  was  essence  of  Puritanism,  and  gave  it 

especially  the   case   in    the    seven-  something  of  its  marvellous  success 

teenth  century ;  and  from  no  quar-  in  an  age  when  argument  was  strong, 

ter  did  the  liberal  theological  spirit  and    criticism    weak.     In    antagon- 

receive  more  discouragement  or  more  ism  to  this  jus  dicinum  for  Presby- 

fervent  denunciation  and  resistance,  terianism,  naturally  arose  a  similar 

Nevertheless,      Anglo-Catholicism  claim    for    Episcopacy.      A     divine 

is  different  from,  and  narrower  in  right  for  the  Episcopal  form  of  govem- 

spirit  than,  the  Anglican  Reforma-  ment,  based  upon  the  direct  sanction 

lion ;  and  the  Anglo-Catholics,  as  a  of   the  Apostles,  now  became  the 

party,  have  no  right  to  claim  the  watchword  of    the   Church.      *'0r, 

inheritance  of  the  CHiurch  of  Eng-  more  particularly,"  to  use  the  words 

land.     The    early  divines  who  ap-  of    our     author,     "  the      exclusive 

proved   and  warmly   supported   the  authority  of    a    threefold    ministry 

Episcopal  form  of  government,  never  (bishops,  priests,  and  deacons)  be- 

claimed  for  it  a  divine  right, — they  came    the    special    theory    of    the 

supported  it  simply  with   the  wea-  Anglo-Catholics,  against    the    four- 

pons  of  reason  and  of  fair  Scriptural  fold  order  (doctors,  pastors,  elders, 

inquiry.     In   truth,  as   our  author  and  deacons)  of  the  Puritans." 

observes,  "  the  Anglo-Catholics  were  Truly^  a  miserable  cause  of  feud ! 

really  the  successors,  and  not  the  In    calm    times,  and"  to  thoughtful 

precursors,  of  the  Puritans ; "  and  he  minds  at  all  times,  it  seems  almost 

shows  very  clearly  how  this  change  inconceivable     that    so    trifling    a 

or  modification   of  doctrine  in  the  difference   should  have  raised  such 

English  Church  arose.  passions    of    anger    and    merciless 

It  was  a  natural  result    of    the  hatred,  and  plunged  a  whole  nation 

antagonism,  then  become  so  serious,  in  war  and  bloodshed,  in  executions 

between    the   English    Church   and  and  persecutions.     Yet  the  history 

the*  Puritans.     In  times  of  national  of   mankind  has  supplied  only  too 

commotion,    it    is    extreme    views  many  illustrations  of  the  fact  that 

which    find    most    favor    with    the  in  periods   of  national    commotion, 

combatants  on  either  side ;    and  a  when  the  fierce  spirit  of  Anger  seizes 

good  watchword   or    "platform"  is  upon  a  people — when    "the    foun- 

half  the  battle.     The  very  narrow-  tains  of  the  great  deep  "  are  let  loose, 

ness  and  dogmatic  form  of  the  Puri-  and  human  passions  find  ready  vent 

tan  theory  in  such  times,  gave  it  an  in  a  time  of  temporary  chaos,  the 

advantage  with  the  popular  mind,  direst  calamities  are  often  produced, 

It  was  understood  of  all.     The  Puri-  and    envenomed    hatred    of    party 

tans  maintaining  that  nothing  was  against  party  is  engendered,  by  ques- 

to  be  in  the  Church  which  was  not  tions  which  in  ordinary  times   the 

commanded  in  Scripture,  also  claimed  same  people  would  either  bring  to 

an  explicit  divine  commandment  for  a  harmonious  agreement,    or    upon 

every  part  alike  of  their  creed  and  which,  at  all  events,  they  would  be 

of  their  form  of  Church  government,  content  to  differ.     Each  of  the  rival 

They  asserted,    and   doubtless    be-  religious  parties  had  now  given  to 

lieved,  that   the   Presbyterian  plat-  its    platform    a    divine    injunction, 

form  was   as   clearly  revealed   and  Hence  the  feud  was  irreconcilable, 

commanded  in  the  New  Testament  The  Puritans  claimed  a  jiis  divinum 

as  the  Levitical  economy  was  in  the  for    Presbyterianism, — the    English 

Old.      This     unhesitating    identifi-  Church,  departing  from   its  earlier 
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and  more  liberal  views,  claimed  in  care  for  the  ^'  beauty'^  of  holiness 
turn  a  divine  right  for  the  Episcopal  in  their  form  of  worship ;  but,  as 
form  of  Church  goyemment  On  regards  Laud's  principle  of  enforc- 
the  surface  the  change  in  the  atti-  ing  unity  in  the  Church,  and  sup- 
tude  of  the  Church  may  appear  pressing  the  publication  of  opinions 
small,  and  it  was  not  unnatural ;  hostile  to  that  unity,  the  Puritans 
moreover,  the  Scriptural  argument  were  really  at  one  with  him, — 
for  Episcopacy  was  as  well  founded  only  it  was  to  be  unity  in  titeir 
as  the  opposite  tenet  of  Presbyte-  Church,  not  in  his. 
nanism.  But  the  seriously  import-  The  Stuart  kings,  like  their  pre- 
ant  feature  of  the  case  was  this —  decessors,  saw  no  reason  for  altering 
that  both  the  Church  and  the  Puri-  the  old  form  of  Episcopal  govern- 
tans  maintained  their  opposite  tenets  ment ;  hence  they  favoured  the 
in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  govern-  Church  as  against  the  Puritans ; 
ment  as  questions  of  divine  right ;  and  thus,  while  the  Church  party 
and  80  the  feud  not  merely  became  generally  sided  with  royalty,  the 
more  explicit  and  universally  in-  Puritans  became  the  king's  most 
telligible  to  the  contending  parties,  bitter  enemies.  It  was  this  rcligi- 
but  was  based  upon  dogmas  which  ous  or  ecclesiastical  element  of  the 
did  not  admit  of  compromise.  strife  which  aggravated  its  bitter- 
It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  ness,  and  imparted  to  the  struggle 
sixteenth  century  that  the  attacks  its  deadliest  features.  ^^  All  the  re- 
upon  the  long-established  form  of  flective  minds  of  the  time,"  says  our 
Church  government  in  England  be-  author,  **fclt  this,  from  Hales  to 
gan  to  be  acrimonious.  The  Martin  Hobbes.'*  Political  complications, 
Marprelate  pamphlets  against  the  the  use  of  royal  prerogatives  then 
biflhops  and  the  English  ecclesiasti-  become  antiquated,  and  a  tyrannous 
cal  system  generally,  excited  a  vio-  exercise  of  the  executive  functions 
lent  agitation  in  the  popular  mind,  both  of  Church  and  State,  *'all 
which  with  some  fluctuations  went  helped  to  bring  the  long-continued 
on  increasing,  until  the  earnest  but  struggle  to  a  crisis ;  but  it  was  the 
narrow  and  ecclesiastically  intoler-  hate  and  determination  engendered 
ant  spirit  of  Laud  brought  the  con-  by  religious  fanaticism  on  both  side.^ 
tention  to  a  crisis.  Laud,  as  our  that  made  the  fierce  background  of 
author  remarks,  was  ^^  not  desti-  the  struggle,  and  compelled  it  to  be 
tute  of  generous  and  liberal  quali-  fought  out  to  its  bitter  end." 
ties,  nor  without  a  certain  breadth  In  such  a  crisis  it  was  only  na- 
of   dogmatic     sympathy "  —  as     is  tural  that  the  thoughtful  men    on 

g roved  (if  other  proof  were  wanting)  either  side  should  be  excited  to  an 

7  his  relations  with   Hales,  Chil-  earnest  consideration  of  the    ques- 

liogworth,    and    other  upholders  of  lions  thus  brought  into  stern  anta- 

libonlity  in  matters  of  dogma  and  gonism.      As    religious    men,    they 

ecclesiastical  government      But  he  were  impelled  by  the  very  discom- 

▼as  earnestly  desirous  to  procure,  or  forts  of  the  ecclesiastical  position  to 

rather  restore,  *'  uniformity  and  de-  inquire  whether  there  was    not    a 

Ctticy  of    external  worship."     "All  more  excellent  way  than  that  pre- 

that  I  laboured  for  in  this  particu-  sented  by  either  extreme  ;   and  as 

Iftr,"  he  says,   "  was  that  the  external  patriots  (as  Falkland  truly  was)  they 

worship    of    God    in    his    Church  desired  to  save  their  country  from 

mi^t  be  kept  up  in  uniformity  and  the  calamities  obviously  impending 

decency,    and    in    some    beauty    of  from  "  the  futile  and  miserable  con- 

boUness."     The    Puritans    did    not  trovcrsics"  which  then  distracted  it. 
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Nevertheless,  although  desirous    to  subordinating    it    entirely    to     the 

appease  the  bitterness  of  the  times,  civil  authority.     Very   different  was 

their  supreme  object  was  the  endur-  the  spirit  in  which  ttie  subject  was 

ing  cause  of  truth  ;  and  any  one  who  approached  by  the    eminent    theo- 

studies,  or  even   cursorily  peruses,  logians  whase    lives    and    writings 

the  writings  of  those  earnest  and  form  the  subject  of  Professor  Tul- 

Icamed  men,  must  be   struck  with  loch^s    work.      To     them,    Religion 

the    remarkable    calm    and     oven-  was  the  essence  of  their   lives,   as 

mindedness  with  which  they  pursue  they  held  it  ought  to  be  of  national 

their    inquiries.       Amid    the    most  life    also.      They    considered    that 

stormy  and  disastrous  period  of  our  it  was    impossible    to    bestow    too 

history,  they  are  time-serving  (even  much      carefulness      and      thought 

in   the  highest  sense  of  the   word)  upon  determining    the    foundations 

in  no  respect  whatever;  they  look  of  religious  belief;    and   they  pur^ 

neither  to  the  one  side  nor  the  other,  sued  their  studies  with  a  clearness 

and  they  write  as  if  writing  for  all  of    penetration    and    a    truly    wise 

time.        In     this     way,    says    our  and   Christian    spirit    of    liberality, 

author,  which      have     never     since     been 

surpassed,     and      rarely      equalled. 

**  There  came  forth  a  new  element  out  Indeed  a  large  portion  of  the  great 
of  the  theolo^cnl  fnlness  of  llie  time,  work  which  they  undertook  and 
A  few  reflective  minds  ponderinff  over  accomplished  has  since  been  for- 
tlie  distracted  condition  of  the  Church  „^4.i.^,  „«j  ^^  k^««  ♦k«  #-.,;4.  «* 
and  the  country,  and  wearied  wiUi  the  g?**^  V  *"^  .^  ^""«  **\®  ^^"l*  ^^ 
ceaseless  contention  between  Puritan  ^n«>r  labours  m  a  compendious  form 
and  Anglo-Catholie,  struck  their  line  again  before  us,  and  thereby  stimu- 
of  thou^lit  deeper  than  either,  and  late  a  revival  of  the  noble  spirit 
brought  mtovlcwa  wider  set  of  princi-  that  insph-ed  them,  is  the  high  and 
pies,  in  the  liglit  of  which  the  old  .  AAU-x^nr  mi 
antagonism  seemed  hollow  and  false,  important  object  of  Professor  Tul- 
Getting  below  the  dogmatic  basement  loch  m  his  present  work, 
of  both,  the  structures  which  had  been  The  commencement  of  this  new 
i-eared  upon  thera  crumbled  away;  and  religious  movement,  which  pursued 
there  was  opened  up  the  fair  prospect  ja-  °  ^ui«  ««„„„«  7u~».,«u  «ii  *u« 
of  a  higher  structure  Church  more  1*«  ^^.^^®  P^"'^^^  u^"f^  *^^  ^^ 
true  than  either  had  conceived— more  turmoil  and  bloodshed  of  the  seven- 
divine,  because  more  simple  and  com-  teenth  century,  is  associated  with  a 
prehensive."  name  of  romantic  interest  in  English 

history  —  that  of    Lord    Falkland, 

In  the  clear  and  practical,  bu^  whose  portraiture  is  the  most  charm- 
essentially  materialistic  mind  of  ing  of  the  series  of  personal  sketches 
Hobbes,  the  "  futile  and  miserable  which  adorn  the  pages  of  Clarendon, 
controversies"  bred  a  reactionary  As  a  member  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
feeling  of  thinly  -  disguised  con-  ment,  Falkland  took  the  popular 
temptuous  scepticism.  He  was  side  on  the  questions  both  of  State 
justified  in  ascribing  the  long  train  and  Church.  He  spoke  ardently 
of  national  calamities  to  the  action  alike  against  the  ^Mllegal  imposts" 
of  the  religious  principle  in  its  of  the  king  and  the  tjrranny  of  the 
exaggerated  dogmas  and  its  aggres-  Laudian  policy  in  the  Church.  But 
sive  and  despotic  violence  on  the  his  object  was  that  of  a  reformer, 
one  side  and  tne  other ;  but  he  was  not  of  a  destructive.  While  wholly 
wrong  in  seeking  to  restore  peace  denying  and  repudiating  the  divine 
and  national  concord  by  virtually  right  of  Episcopacy,  he  supported 
extirpating  that  principle,  or — which  the  existing  form  of  Church  govern- 
comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing—  ment    "Bishops,"   he    said,    "may 
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be  good   men ;  and  let  us  but  give  out  of    religion" — were    hateful    to 

good  men  good  rules,  and  we  shall  his   whole  soul,  and  on   no  account 

have   both  good  governors  and  good  would  he  hav%   added   to  them ;  so 

times.*'     And  he  held  the   wise  prin-  that  in  his  prosperous  days   he  used 

ciple,  80  often  quoted  in  later  times,  to   say,  playfully,  that   "  he   thought 

that  **  where   it  is  not  necessary  to  he   should  never  die  a  martyr."     A 

change,  it  is  necessary  not  to  change."  thoughtful,  affable,  and  devout  soul, 

Ho  was   the  centre  of  the  Constitu-  whom   adversity   did    not  sour ;  yet 

tional   party,    who    correctly    repre-  ns  he  drew  near  his  joumey^s  end, 

Rented  the    general    and  permanent  when  speaking  of  death,  he  said,  **  I 

feelings     of    the    country,    although  hope  it  is  not  far  off,  for  I  am  weary  of 

these    were     temporarily    overborne  this   uncharitable  world."     Chilling- 

in  the  tumultuous  and   chaotic  pe-  worth,  like  his  intimate  friend  Falk- 

riod  of  the  Great  Rebellion.     When  land,     ultimately    sided     with     the 

the   House    of    Commons     became  King,  and  died  a  captive — ^his  equable 

more  despotic    than   the   King,  and  and  unruffled  temper  enabling  him 

thoroughly   revolutionih-y  in  its  pro-  in  his  last  hours  to  bear  with  serenity 

ceedings — when  it  had  sent  to  Ihe  the  rabid  disputations  of  the  Puritan 

scaffold   the  King's  ministers,  abol-  Cheynell,     who    would     not     leave 

.ished  the   House  of  Lords  and  the  even    his  dying    moments    without 

Church,    excluded     the    Opposition  coarse  intrusion.     Jeremy  Taylor,  a 

members   of  its  own  body,  and  as-  man  of  peace  and  not  over-zealous 

Bomed   the   power  of  levying  troops  in  some  of  his  opinions,  was,  never- 

and  commanding  the  army  (a  des-  theless,    twice     imprisoned    for    his 

potisro,  as   is  well   known,  soon  fol-  publications  by  the  dominant  part}', 

lowed    by     the    overthrow    of    the  and  was  forced  to  make  a  living  by 

House  of  Commons  itself,    and  the  keeping  a*  school     in     Wales ;  but, 

crowning    usurpation  of    power  by  unlike  his  predecessors,  he  survived 

Cromwell    and  the  army),   Falkland  the  storm,  and  died  Bishop  of  Down, 

took  part   with  the  cause  of  roon-  Stillingfleet    (the  last  of   the  four), 

•rcby,     and,     heartbroken     at     the  fortunately  for  himself,  came  later  in- 

caltmjties   impending  over  his  coun-  to  the  field  of  controversy  :  his  public 

try,  and  ever   yearning  for    *'  Peace  /  career  belonged   to  the  period  of  the 

ftaesP^   died  the  death  of  a  soldier  Restoration  and  the    Revolution   of 

on  the  field  of  Newbury.  1688 — to    which    latter    event,    and 

Of  the   four  .other  eminent  men  certainly  not  to  the  chaotic   convul- 

whose  lives    and  writings  form   the  sion  of  the  great  Rebellion,  we  owe 

subject  of  Professor  Tulloch's    first  the  organisation  of  freedom  and  our 

▼olome,  the   two  greatest  are  Hales  constitutional  government, 

tod  Chillingworth.      Both  of  those  The  starting-point  in  the  writings 

theologians,  like  Falkland,   wrote  in  of   Falkland,    Hales,    and    Chilling- 

the  very  crisis  of  the  great  struggle,  worth,  was  the  question  of  infallibility 

No  man   could  be  more  peace-loving  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.     Is 

than    Hales — he  kept    wholly  aloof  there  any  external  source  of  Infalli- 

from  politics,   and  was   unobtrusive  bility  in  matters  of  religious  belief? 

of  his  opinions  even  in  his  private  and  is  such  authority  vested  in  the 

life;  nevertheless,   on    the    triumph  Church?    This  was  the  fundamental 

of  Cromwell  and  the  Independents,  question  of  these  times.     The  Church 

he  was  deprived  of  his  offices  and  of    Rome    was    making    strenuous 

tamed  out  of  his  residence  at  Ox-  efforts,  by  means  of   highly  acconi- 

ford,  to  die  in    penury.     Ecclcsias-  plished    missionaries,   to   regain    its 

tial  turmoil — "  the    brawls    grown  hold   upon  England ;  and  it    was  a 
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strong  point  with  these  skilful  con-  And  he  added,  **  I  confess  this 
troversialists  to  point  to  the  diverse  opinion  of  damning  so  many,  and 
creeds  and  confessiofis  of  the  Re-  this  custom  of  burning  so  many — 
formed  Churches,  and  to  ask  how  it  this  breeding  up  of  those  who  knew 
was  possible  for  any  believer  to  learn  nothing  else  in  any  point  of  religion, 
from  these  conflicting  dogmas  the  way  yet  to  be  in  a  readiness  to  cry.  To 
of  salvation.  Moreover,  among  the  the  fire  with  him  !  to  Hell  with  him! 
Reformed  Churches  themselves,  and  — these,  I  say,  were  chiefly  the 
the  contending  religious  parties  in  causes  which  made  so  many  so  sud- 
Fngland,  a  jus  divinum  in  the  denly  leave  the  Church  of  Rome." 
Church  as  the  only  true  expositor  He  was  utterly  averse  to  the  estab- 
of  Scripture  had,  in  one  form  or  lishment  of  such  doctrines  of  Infal- 
another,  been  practically  adopted,  libility,  or  of  the  continuance  of 
Falkland  earnestly  opposed  this  such  cruel  customs  in  England, 
doctrine.  He  wrote  against  it  as  Hales,  in  a  kindred  spirit,  was 
claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome ;  w^ont  to  say  (according  to  Clarendon) 
in  like  spirit  he  denied  the  '*  divine  that  he  would'  renounce  the  Church 
right "  of  Episcopacy ;  and  he  main-  of  England  to-morrow,  if  it  obliged 
tained  the  same  view  against  all  the  him  to  believe  that  any  other 
other  Churches  and  sects.  In  one  Christian  should  be  damned.  His 
of  his  speeches  in  Parliament  he  tract  on  "Schism,"  published  in  the 
said — **  For  us  to  bring  in  any  un  boldness  of  a  pure  and  simple  heart 
limited  authority  [in  the  Church]  is  during  the  despotism  of  Laud,  in 
against  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  he  controverted  the  Church's 
and  also  against  the  Protestation  jits  divinum  in  the  interpretation  of 
[the  Protestant  religion].  If  it  be  Scripture,  and  his  sermon  on 
said  that  this  unlimitedness  is  only  **  Enquiry  and  Private  Judgment  in 
in  spiritual  things,  I  answer,  first,  Religion,"  express  the  fundamental 
that  arbitrary  government  being  the  result  of  his  inquiries  and  beliefs, 
worst  of  governments,  and  our  bodies  Ho  examines  the  question  of  In- 
being  worse  than  our  souls,  it  will  fulllibility,  on  its  various  grounds  of 
be  strange  to  set  up  that  over  the  antiquity,  councils,  universality,  &c., 
second  of  which  we  were  so  impa-  and  he  concludes  unhesitafmgly 
tient  over  the  first"  And,  secondly,  against  it, — maintaining,  inter  alia^ 
he  uttered  the  warning  (amply  that  as  an  individual  is  liable  to  err, 
justified  by  the  experience  of  all  so  any  collection  of  individuals  can- 
ages)  that  if  unlimited  authority  not  be  free  from  the  same  liability, 
were  given  to  the  clergy  in  spiritual  But  he  is  wholly  indisposed  to  in- 
things,  they  would  have  the  power  differentism  even  on  the  minor 
of  extending  that  authority  into  matters  of  belief.  He  stoutly  up- 
sccular  matters  also.  "  They  will  holds  the  precept  of  St.  Paul  on  such 
in  this  case  be  judges  not  only  of  matters,  "  Let  every  one  be  persuad- 
that  which  is  spiritual,  but  of  what  ed  in  his  own  mind."  '*  It  concerns 
it  is  that  is  so ;  and  the  people,  every  man,"  says  Hales,  **  sincerely 
receiving  instruction  from  no  other,  to  know  the  truth  of  his  own  heart, 
will  take  the  most  temporal  matter  and  so  accordingly  to  determine  of 
to  be  spiritual,  if  the  clergy  tell  his  own  way,  wJiateter  the  judgment 
them  it  is  so."  He  also  held  that  of  his  superiors  he,  or  whatsoever 
**  punishing  for  religious  opinions"  event  he/all  him.^*  But  while  thus 
was  entirely  foreign  to  the  best  ages  insisting  upon  the  importance  of 
of  Christianity,  and  it  was  in  fact  "a  conscientious  belief  even  in  non- 
mark  to   know  false    opinions    by."  fundamental   matters    (i.e.,  such  as 
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are  not  necessary  for  salvation),  he  ical,  to  supply  what  the  plain  text 

maintains  that  difference  upon  such  of  Scripture  could  not  yield.     If,  in 

matters    ought    not    to    break    the  place  of   this,  we  set   up    our  ow7i 

unity  of  common  faith  and  worship,  glosses,    thus    to    do    were    nothing 

All  theological   or  doctrinal  opinion  else  than  to  pull  down  Baal  and  set 

(as   distinguished     from     the    plain  up    an    ephod — to    run    round    and 

words  of   Scripture)   implies  certain  meet  the  Church  of  Rome  again  at 

human     additions      to     the    Divine  the  same  point  in  which  at  first  we 

word — certain     "conceits  of   men,"  left  her/'     And  he  adds  this  striking 

which  in  their  very  nature  provoke  sentence  :     If   he    that    abases    the 

and  admit  of/iiversity  of  criticism  ;  prince's  coin   deserves   to  die,  what 

but  there  is  no  reason  why  men  of  is  his  desert  who,  instead  of  the  tried 

differing   opinions    in    such    matters  silver    of  God's  Word,    stamps    the 

should     not     worship     together    as  name  and    character    of    God   upon 

Christians.     "It  is   not   the   variety  Nehushtan — upon  base,  brazen  stufl', 

of  opinions,"  he  says,  **but  our  own  of  his  own!" 

pwverse  wills,  who  think  it  meet  Chillingworth  is  a  man  of  kindred 
that  all  should  be  conceited  as  our-  spirit,  equally  clear-eyed  in  his  dis- 
selves  are,  which  hath  so  incon-  cernment  of  the  'foundations  of  reli- 
Tcnienced  the  Church.  "Were  we  gious  belief,  but  more  elaborate  and 
not  so  ready  to  anathematize  each  exact  in  his  treatment  of  the  sub- 
other,  where  we  concur  not  in  ject.  His  great  work,  *  The  Religion 
opinion,  we  might  in  hearts  be  united,  of  Protestants,'  is  generally  acknow- 
though  in  our  tongues  we  were  di-  Icdged  as  a  bulwark  of  Protestant 
Tided, — and  that  with  singular  pro-  argument;  and  as  for  a  short  time 
fit  to  all  sides.  It  is  ^  the  unity  of  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Romish 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,'  and  Church  —  attracted  mainly  by  its 
not  identity  of  conceit  [i.  «.,  indi-  claim  and  promises  of  infallibility — 
ndual  opinion]  which  the  Holy  he  was  enabled  to  write  with  ample 
Ghost  requires  at  the  hands  of  knowledge  of  both  sides  of  the  case. 
Christians.*  **  The  Bible  and  the  Bihle  only,  is 
"It  hath  been  the  common  dis-  the  religion  of  Protestants^  This 
ease  of  Christians  from  the  begin-  is  his  starting-point  and  fundamen- 
ning,"  says  Hales,  **not  to  content  tal  position.  **By  the  religion  of 
themselves  with  that  measure  of  Protestants,"  he  says,  "I  do  not  un- 
fiiith  which  God  and  the  Scripture  derstand  the  doctrine  of  Luther  or 
have  expressly  afforded  us ;  but  Calvin  or  Melancthon,  nor  the  Con- 
upon  pretence  of  church  authority,  fession  of  Augusta  or  Geneva,  nor 
which  is  none,  or  tradition,  which  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  nor 
for  the  most  part  is  but  figment,  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
they  have  peremptorily  concluded  land — no,  nor  the  harmony  of  Pro- 
iDd  confidently  imposed  upon  testant  Confessions ;  but  that  wherc- 
others"  the  opinions  which  found  in  they  all  agree,  and  which  they  all 
&Tour  with  themselves ;  and  there-  siroscribe  with  a  greater  harmony  as 
hy  **  have  broken  out  into  divisions  a  perfect  rule  of  their  faith  and  ac- 
uid  factions,  opposing  man  to  man,  tions — that  is,  the  Bible.'''*  Again 
synod  to  synod,  till  the  peace  of  the  he  says,  "  Propose  to  me  anything 
Church  have  vanished  without  pos-  out  of  the  Bible,  and  require  whether 
ability  of  recall."  When  we  se-  I  beliete  it  or  no,  and  seem  it  never 
ceded  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  incomprehensible  to  human  rea- 
our  motive  was  because  she  added  son,  I  will  subscribe  it  with  hand  and 
«»t<>  Scripture  her  glosses  as  canon-  heart — ^as  knowing  no  demonstration 
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can  be  stronger  than  this :  God  hath  more  ably  and  elaborately  justified 
suid  so,  therefore  it  is  true.  In.  it,  than  Ghillingworth.  But  he 
other  things^  I  will  take  no  man^s  sees  clearly  the  necessary  corollary, 
liberty  of  judgment  from  him,  namely,  that  the  right  of  free  Scrip- 
neither  shall  any  man  take  mine  tural  interpretation  implies  the  right 
from  me.**  Here  he  takes  firm  of  difference  in  matters  not  essential 
ground.  To  the  question,  How  are  to  salvation.  He  holds  the  broad 
we  to  know  the  meaning  of  Scrip-  and  firm  ground  that  all  that  is  fun- 
ture  ?  he  replies  (as  Hales  had  done  damental  in  Christianity,  and  neces- 
before  him,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  sary  for  salvation,  is  plainly  and 
Stillingfleet,  and  others  subsequent-  expressly  revealed  'nx  the  Bible; 
ly),  that  in  all  matters  necessary  for  also,  that  beyond  these  great  facts 
salvation,  which  alone  are  requisite  and  truths  there  is  no  unity  of 
for  Church  communion,  the  words  belief  possible  or  desirable  among 
and  meaning  of  Scripture  are  plain  Christians.  The  best  creed,  there- 
and  express.  The  great  principles  fore,  is  the  simplest  one,  and  that 
of  religion  (he  maintains) — what  we  which  employs  the  very  words  of 
are  to  believe  concerning  God,  and  Scripture;  and  he  holds  that  the 
what  duty  God  requires  of  us — are  "  Apostle's  Creed  "  best  answers  to 
clearly  revealed  in  the  Bible.  The  this  description.  Accordingly,  he 
Apostle*s  Creed  embraces  them,  and  thinks  it  would  be  of  the  utmost 
all  Protestant  churches  have  seen  advantage  for  the  Christian  world  if 
and  acknowledged  them.  They  are  men  would  recognize  the  adequacy 
patent  to  the  *^  right  reason  **  (to  of  such  a  creed  as  this,  and  hold  all 
use  his  own  expression)  and  judg-  beyond  as  matters  upon  which,  they 
ment  of  every  man.  The  matters  could  agree  to  differ.  There  ap- 
that  separate  Protestants  are  matters  pears  to  him  no  other  prospect  of 
of  speculation,  on  which  Christians  Christian  union.  '^  For  this  is  most 
may  differ  without  any  detriment  certain,"  he  says,  "that  to  reduce 
to  their  spiritual  condition.  "  No-  Christians  to  unity  of  communion, 
thing  is  necessary  to  be  believed  there  are  but  two  ways :  the  one 
but  what  is  plainly  revealed.**  And  by  taking  away  the  diversity  of 
arguing  against  the  strong  point  of  opinions  [which  he  shows  to  be 
the  Jesuits,  namely,  the  alleged  impossible,  and  indeed  undesir- 
necessity  for  an  infallible  authority  able] ;  the  other,  by  showing  that 
for  interpreting  Scripture,  he  says,  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  is 
**  Those  places  in  Scripture  which  among  the  several  sects  of  Chris- 
contain  things  necessary,  and  where  tians  ought  to  be  no  hindrance  to 
error  would  be  dangerous,  need  no  their  unity  in  communion.**  By 
infallible  interpreter,  because  they  communion,  he  adds,  "  I  mean  a 
are  plain ;  and  those  that  are  obscure  common  profession  of  those  articles 
need  none,  because  they  contain  not  of  faith  wherein  all  consent, — a 
things  necessary, — neither  is  error  joint  worship  of  God  after  such  a 
in  them  dangerous.'*  way  as  all  esteem  lawful,  and  a  mu- 
The  root  and  life  of  the  Protestant  tual  performance  of  all  those  works 
movement,  as  of  the  Protestant  of  charity  which  Christians  owe 
religion  in  all  times,  was  a  direct  one  to  another.  .  .  .  For  why 
appeal  to  Scripture,  free  Biblical  should  men  be  more  rigid  than 
inquiry,  and  the  right  of  private  Godf  Why  should  any  error 
judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  exclude  any  man  from  the  Church*s 
God's  Word.  No  man  has  more  communion  which  will  not  deprive 
earnestly  asserted  this  principle,  or  him  of  eternal  salvation  ?  ** 
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Jeremy    Taylor  an^    Stillin^eet  but    the    disunion     of    wills    and 

followed  in  kindred  spirit     Holding  affections  that  cause   our  miseries  ; 

the  Word   of    God  supreme  in  all  and  there  is  no  cure  for  us  but  piety 

things,  they    pointed  out    that    all  and  charity." 

the    questions     which      embittered  Stillingfleet  says,  For  the  Church 
religion,  and  reduced  the  Christian  to  *'  require  more  than  Christ  Him- 
Chm'ch  to  endless  schism  and  chaos,  self  did^   or  make  other  conditions 
belonging  not  to  matters  necessary  of  her  communion  than  our  Saviour 
for  salvation    (which  are  explicity  did  of    discipleship,  is  wholly   un- 
liid   down    in    Scripture),    but    to  warrantable."     **  Those    creeds    arc 
theological  dogmas  and  opinions  on  best,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  ^^  which 
Church     government^ — wherein,    in  keep    the    very    words    of     Scrip- 
Chillingworth's   words,  there  is  *^  a  ture ;"  and  he  held  that  beyond  the 
presumptuous     imposing     of      the  Apostles'    Creed,    there    is  nothing 
senses  <^  men   upon   the  words  of  further  which  *^  a  wise  man"  would 
God — the    special    senses    of    men  wish  to  have  imposed  upon  himself, 
upon  the  general  words  of  God,  and  or  which  **  a  just  man  "  would  wish 
hying  them  upon  men's  consciences  to  impose  upon  others.     They   en- 
togetner,  under   the  equal    penalty  tirely  deny  the  right  of  the  Church 
of  death   and  damnation."     Differ-  to  add  credenda    to  the    Christian 
ences  upon  such  points,  says  Taylor,  creed, — to  declare  any  article  to  be 
ire  inevitable.     Uniformity  of  opin-  necessary    "  which  before   was  not 
ion  upon   these  matters,  indeed,  is  necessary."     '^  By  so  doing,"  says 
not   desirable    in  itself,  for  it  can  Taylor,     'Uhe    Church    makes    the 
only  exist  where  religious  thought  narrow    way    to    heaven  narrower, 
Vkd  earnestness  are  dead, — where  (to  and  chalks   out  one    path  more  to 
use  our  author's  words)  '^the  cold  the  devil  than  he  had  before." 
shadow  of  the  Past  lies   upon   the  The  religious  condition   of    Eng- 
quick  life  of    the  Present,  and  im-  land  was  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
prisons  it"     ,  "  Controversies  about  religion,"  said 
**So  long,"  said  Jeremy    Taylor,  Stillingfleet,   "have  increased    until 
^as    men    have    such    variety    of  they    have    brought    religion    itself 
principles,    such    several    constitu-  into  a  controversy.     Of  the  age  we 
tions,  educations,  tempers  and  dis-  live  in  it  may  be  as  truly  said,  as 
tempers,  hopes,  interests,  and  weak-  ever  yet  of  any,  that  it  is  sceculum 
nesses,  degrees  of  light  and  degrees  fertile  religionis^  sterile  pietatis.     I 
of  understanding,  it  is  impossible  fear  this  will  be  the  character  where- 
all  should  be  of    one  mind.     And  by  our  age  will  be  known  to  pos- 
what  is   impossible  to  be  done   is  terity,  that  it  was  the  age  wherein 
not  necessary   it  should  be  done."  men  talked    of  religion    most,   and 
Men   are    '*  so    in    love  with  their  lived  it  least."     The  only  effectual 
own    fancies    and    opinions    as     to  remedy  appeared  to  him  to  be  *'an 
think    faith    and    all    Christendom  infusion  of  the  true  spirit  of  religion 
•   oigaged  in  their  support;"  and  so  — the  revulsion  of  the  extravasated 
a  theological  dispute  grows  into  "a  blood    into    its    proper    channels; 
quarrel    in    Religion,    and    God    is  thereby   taking  men  off  from  their 
entitled    to    it ;  "    and,  the    person  eager  pursuit  after  ways  and  parties, 
with    whom   we    differ  becomes  to  notions  and  opinions,  and  bringing 
US  "an  enemy  of  God,"  whom  we  them  back  to  a  right  understanding 
think  it  is  a  good  service  to  God  to  of  the  nature,  design,  and  principles 
persecute,  even  unto  death.     It  is  of  Christianity." 
not  the  variety  of  understandings,  Natural  though  it  was  in  such  a 
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time  of  chaotic  feiTOur  and  fanati-  ferocious  feuds  which  it  had  engen- 

cisui,  it  is  striking  for  us,  as  it  was  dered ;  and  men,  sickened  in  heart, 

startling     and     horrifying    for    the  were   only   too  ready  to  turn  from 

Westminster    Divines,    to    witness,  the   "appeal   to   the   Bible,"  which 

during   the  very   years  when   they  had   been   made   the  watchword  of 

were  sitting  in  solemn  and  harmo-  endless   schism   and    bloodshed,   to 

nious   conclave,  framing  their   long  another  basis  of  society  and  morality 

series  of  conscience-burdening  dog-  which  promised  to  be  more  certain, 

mas  with  elaborate  uniformity,  the  or  at  least  which  wholly  eschewed 

uprush     of    wild      opinions,     each  fanaticism  and  persecution, 

proclaiming      itself      divine,      that  To    meet  this    new  movement,  a 

then   swept  over  England.     "  Abo-  new    element    was    wanted    in    the 

minable  errors,    damnable    heresies  Church.      And  this  was    supplied, 

and  horrid  blasphemies,"  to    quote  with  rare  ability,  by  the  "  Cambridge 

the  words  of  the  Puritans,  "  to  be  Theologians,"  who  form  the  subject, 

lamented,  if  it  were  possible,  with  of  Professor  Tullooh's  second  volume, 

tears  of  blood."     The  Westminster  While  fully  retaining  and  uphold- 

Divines    would    have    made     short  ing  all  the  doctrines  of  their  Oxford 

work  with   the  upholders  of   these  predecessors,  like  Hales  and  Chil- 

damnablo     doctrines.       Satan    had  lingworth,'  they    added     the    new 

been  sowing  his  tares  in  their  gar-  element  *  of    Christian    Philosophy, 

den,  and  they  would  have  executed  They  did  not  ignore  the  new  spirit 

condign  punishment  upon  his  agents,  of  science  and  philosophy  ;  on  the 

liad  not  the  civil  power  failed  them  contrary,    they    cordially    embraced 

in  the  very  hour  of  their  own  dog-  it  and  united  it  harmoniously  with 

ma  tic  triumph.  the  Christian  faith.     As  Professor 

But  another,  and  widely  different,  Tulloch  remarks : — 
source  of  diflSculty  was  then  invad- 
ing   the    Church — namely,    science  *'  The  noble  distinction  of   the  Cam- 
and  secular  philosophy.     The   writ-  ^'Jl^-'^   divines    is,    that   tliey   at   once 
£  xi           T^          i.           JTTVT-  nvtiouahried     religion,     and     vmalcatcd 
ingsof  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Hobbes  jt^     distinctive    reality.      The    conten- 

were  stirrmg  the  mmds  of  thought-  tions  of  religious  parties  had  discredited 

ful  men.     Bacon,  in  his  great  work,  religion     altosfctlier.      The    Cambridtrc 

after  a  profoundly  reverent  prelimi-  divines   found    tliemselvcs    facing  not 

narv  obeisance  to  relidon  as   ha<?ed  "^^''^'^y  exhausted  factions,  before  whom 

nary  ODeisancew)  religion  as   oasea  ^j^       ^ou^-lit  to  present  a  hiirher  ideal 

upon  Gods   Word,  prockimed   that  of    rcli^non  —  conciliatory     instead    of 

science  must  be  pursued  wholly  ir-  sectarian,— but    facing    what    appeared 

respective    of     such    an    authority.  ^«   tliem  a   new    and    fonnidable   foe, 

Ilobbes,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  jvliicli  struck  at  the  very  basis  of  spiri- 

.  ,     '    J         vx-     1              1          i-'i  tnallife,  and  U^ft  no  room  for  the  ideas 

social    and    political    morals,    while  ^f   Qod  and   immortality  at  all.     The 

profusely  employing  Scriptural  Ian-  cx))oncnt.s  and  advocates  of  a  comprc- 

guage,    reduced   religion  to  a   mere  hensivc   Church,  the   puritiei-s   of    tlie 

creature  or  effect  of  civil  Law.     He  "^^tional    theology,    they    were    at  the 

.v.»:»f«;nA^    ^i.„*  ufu^.^    :,    «^4.u: same  tune  tlic  great  champions  of  the 

maintained  that  ^^  there   is   nothing  ^^.^^j.  ^^^   Religion  when   the  excesses 

good  or  bad  m  itself,    and  that  reli-  of  its  i)artisans  drove   tlicir  age  to  un- 

gion  and  morality  are  defined  and  belief.    They  stood  in  the  breach,  and 

determined    simply   by   the    law  of  fought   for  yie  good   cause   Avith   the 

the   supreme    civil   power,    whether  ^^-^^P^^Vf  o}  ^^^^'^^  ^vhcn  many  of   the 

,i,v^i'               !•           .'  cowardly    fanatics    who    had    disgraced 

that  be   king,  parhament,   common-  Keligion  were  swept  away  with  the  new 

wealth,    or    despot       The  age,  too,  tide,  or  were   silent   in  their   ignonnit 

was  favourable  for  such  purely  secu-  and  irrational  isolation.'' 

lar  opinions.     Religion  had  become 

discredited  by  the  lamentable  and  Whichcote,    John     Smith,    Cud- 
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worth,  Henry   More,  and  Culverwel  manner  with  Culverwel,  Nature  is  a 
were  the  leading  men  in   this  new  great  order,  embracing  the  spiritual 
school  of  Cambridge  Divines.     They  as  well  as  the  material.     The  law  of 
were  pre-eminently  Christian  philo-  Nature  is  the  reflection  of  the  Eternal 
sophers.      Science    was    young    in  law,  which  is  nothing  else  than  Cod 
those  days  ;  but  even  now,  when  it  Himself  ;   and  Reason  is  at  once  the 
seeks  to  reign  with  undivided  power  light  which   discerns   the    law,  and 
over  the  kingdom  of  mind,  we  turn  the  subject  which  obeys  it.     Speak- 
with  delight  and  great  comfort  of  ing  of  Faith  and  Reason,  he  says  : 
heart  to  the  masterly  teachings  and  — **  There  is  a   twin-light  springing, 
principles   of  those  eminent  theolo-  from    both,  and    they    both   spring 
gians.      They   did    not    turn    away  from    the  same  Fountain  of  light, 
from   the    new    lights    of '  science,  and  they  both  severally  conspire  in 
Christians     to     the    core,   as    they  the    same   end — the    glory  of  that 
were,     they     calmly     faced    what-  Being  from   which  they  shine,  and 
ever    knowledge    was    brought    be-  the  welfare  of  that  being  [man]  upon 
fore  them.     The  light  of  Nature  and  which  they  shine.'*      Cud  worth,    in 
the   light  of   Religion,    they  knew,  his    '*True   Intellectual    System    of 
could  not  be  in  opposition  :  for  do  the    Universe,"    ably    combats    the 
they   not  both  proceed  alike  from  doctrines   of  Materialism.      And,  as 
God,  the  Fountain  of  all  light  ?     In  our  author  remarks,   many   of   the 
this  respect  they  followed  Hooker —  questions  of  which   he   treats    "  arc 
co-tainly     independently,   and     pro-  as  living  for   us  and   our  time,   as 
bibly    unconsciously  ;    for    Hooker  they  were  for  Cudworth  and   his." 
WIS  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  The  very  form  of  them  has  been  but 
as  always  happens  in  such  a  case,  he  slightly    altered.     It    is    worthy  of 
himself    foimded  no   school.     With  notice    that  "he   saw   in   full   light 
the    exception    of    Cudworth,    the  what  so  many  Theistic  writers  have 
Cambridge    Divines    were  not  con-  taken  so  long  to  see,  that  the  sub- 
troversialists.      While   dealing  with  ordinate    conception    of     *  construc- 
the  questions    which    then    stirred  tion,'  or   *  evolution ' — of  an  act  or 
the   world    of    thought,    they   lived  process    of    origin — is    of    no    vital 
and  moved  in  a  higher  and  serener  moment     Theism  is  no  more  essen- 
sphere  of  mind,  seeking  less  to  con-  tially  involved  in  the  one  conception 
trovert  the  writings  of  others,  than  than  in  the  other  ;  and  just  as  there 
to  give  forth  their  own  noble  exposi-  have  been   Theistic  Atomists,  there 
tions  of  religion,  and  of  the  essential  have  been  Theistic  Hylozoists." 
hannony  between  the  light  of  Nature  The  Cambridge  school  of   divines 
and  the  Word  of  God.  was  a  natural  and   required   supple- 
**  Religion,"     said    AVhichcote    in  ment    to    the    Oxford    school.     Al- 
one of  his  noble  aphorisms,  "  is  the  though  between  the  first  champions 
being  as  like   God  as  man   can  be  of  this  new  movement,  such  as  Hales 
like  Him."     "  God  hath  set  up  two  and    Chillingworth,    and    the    last, 
lights  to  enlighten  us  in  our  way  ;  such  as   Cudworth   and  Culverwel, 
the   light    of   reason,   which  is   the  there   is   a   wide   difference,    in   the 
Kght  of  His  creation  ;  and  the  light  themes    which     called     forth     their 
of  Scripture,    which   is   after-revela-  high   intellectual  powers,  a  kindred 
tion  from  Him.     Let  us  make  use  of  spirit    animates    and     pervades    all 
these  two  lights  ;  and  suffer  neither  their  writings.     Each  of  these  theo- 
to  he  put  out"     The  relation  which  logians    in    his   turn   continues   the 
exists  betwixt    natural    truth    and  truly  good  and  heroic  work,  carrying  it 
revealed    truth    is   the  vein   which,  on   by  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
penrades  all  his  discourses.     In  like  tions  from  stage  to  stage  with  the 
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changing  onward  moYoment  of  of  ecclesiastical  government,  which 
thought.  Even  at  the  present  day  would  disappear  from  the  Christian 
our  religious  world  is  still  far  below  world  if  they  were  considered  and 
the  level  of  the  teaching  of  those  discussed  simply  as  matters  of  Chris- 
great  theologians  of  the  seventeenth  tian  belief. 

century.  What,  then,  was  the  posi-  Can  we  not  come  back  to  the 
tion  of  those  truly  wise  and  good  pure  and  simple  Biblical  faith  of  the 
men  in  their  time  ? — uplifting  their  founders  and  teachers  of  the  Re- 
voices  amid  the  tumult  of  powerful  formed  Church  in  England  ?  Has 
and  t3'rannous  factions,  neither,  or  the  simple  Scriptural  and  Protestant 
rather  none,  of  whom  could  un-  faith  of  Colet  and  Hales  and  Chil- 
derstand  their  principle  of  thought  lingworth  been  in  any  degree  shorn 
and  religious  belief  ;  or,  in  so  far  as  of  its  truthfulness  and  piety  ?  The 
they  understood  it,  they  hated  it.  saddest  and  most  enduring  effect  of 
Ably  and  well,  with  deep  insight,  the  conflict  during  the  Great  Rebel- 
calm  judgment,  and  in  a  truly  lion  was,  that  it  broke  in  like  a  lava- 
Christian  spirit,  has  Principal  Tul-  stream  upon  the  English  Church, 
loch  accomplished  his  work.  The  destroying  its  original  breadth  •  and 
subject  was  worthy  of  his  intellect-  Biblical  simplicity,  and  giving  birth 
ual  powers,  and  the  work  was  much  to  a  rank  growth  of  dogmas — cer- 
wanted  in  the  field  of  literature,  tainly  not  necessary  for  salvation. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  higher  and  which  in  their  exaggeration  not 
object,  a  nobler  motive,  has  inspired  only  overburdened  the  consciences  of 
the  author  than  intellectual  reputa-  Christians,  and  thereby  multiplied 
tion  or  the  desire  to  supply  a  want  schism  and  religious  disagreements, 
in  the  literature  of  our  country,  but  imparted  to  those  disagreements 
Deeply  as  every  man  of  intellect  a  wholly  factitious  importance, 
must  be  interested  in  the  learned,  and  generated  a  bitterness  of  sects 
thoughtful,  and  noble-hearted  writ-  which  has  been  the  worst  legacy  of 
ings  of  our  English  theologians  of  all  from  that  period  of  national  anger 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  animat-  and  convulsion, 
ing  desire  of  Principal  TuUoch  mani-  It  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  this 
festly  has  been  to  benefit  the  reli-  work,  and  significant  of  the  high 
gious  world,  the  Christian  Church,  motive  which  has  inspired  it,  how 
and  the  cause  of  Christian  faith  and  little  the  author  is  visible  in  it.  He 
belief,  by  placing  before  us  anew,  sinks  himself  in  his  work — he  seems 
and  in  a  clear  and  compendious  purposely  to  withdraw  his  person- 
form,  the  admirable  and  deeply-  ality  from  view,  lest  he  should  in- 
founded  opmions  of  those  eminent  t^rpose  any  medium  between  the 
theologians.  Never  since  the  fierce  reader  and  the  clear  contemplation 
and  chaotic  period  of  the  great  Re-  of  the  subject  He  seems  to  say  on 
bellion  has  the  Christian  Church  in  every  page,  "  Do  not  think  of  me  ; 
our  country  been  dissevered  into  so  think  only  of  the  noble  Christian 
many  rival  and  antagonistic  sects  as  views  here  placed  before  you." 
at  the  present  day.  And  the"  funda-  Nevertheless,  withdraw  his  presence 
mental  cause  of  this  deplorable  dis-  as  he  may,  we  feel  his  spirit  evcry- 
union  and  seemingly  interminable  where.  We  feel  that  in  the  noble 
schism  is  really  the  same  at  present  sentences  which  he  quotes,  his  scn- 
as  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  Reli-  timents  are  uttered  too,  and  that  in 
gion  has  once  more  become  keenly  placing  before  us  the  earnest  andoften 
associated  with  Politics  ;  and  secu-  eloquent  appeals  of  others  on  behalf 
lar  ambition  exaggerates  and  petri-  of  Christian  unity  in  communion,  he 
fies  questions  of  religion,  or  rather  himself  is  pleading  for  a  cause  very 
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detr  to  his  heart,  as  it  surely  must  be  theology  —  any     argumentative     or 

tothatof  every  enlightened  Christian,  theoretic     creed.       The      Apostles* 

Let  us  listen  to  a  few  sentences  from  Creed    is    ample    doctrinal     basis, 

his  concluding  chapter,  in  which  he  beyond  which  it  is     wrong    to   go. 

g^iyes  a  **  general  estimate"  of  these  The    Church    is    the  home    of  the 

pious    and      wide  -  hearted     theolo-  faithful    everywhere  —  of    all    who 

giins: —  have  any  aspirations  after  God  and 

"  Differing  in  their  theory  of  the  truth." 
Church  both  from  the  Prelatists  and  There  are  thousands  and  tens  of 
the  Puritans,  they  no  less  differed  thousands  of    earnest    hearts    who 
in  their   theory  of  religion.     With  will  echo  such  sentiments  and  doc- 
both    these     parties    Religion    was  trines.      There  are  thousands  who, 
more  or  less  something  distinct  from  turning  away  with  sickening  from 
humanity — a  celestial  truth    in  the  the  "  brawls  of  religion,"   are  now 
ieeping  ^f  Inshops  or  of  presbyters  asking  themselves  anew.  Can  we  not 
(if  the  *'  Church,^  or  of  a  Westminster  return  to  the  simple  Bible-faith,  apart 
Assembly^     They,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  conceits  of  human  intellect 
held  that  the  Bible  spoke  clearly  and  which  have  been  superimposed  there- 
inteUigibly  to  all  men,  upon  all  mat-  on,  to  the  misery  of  believers,   the 
ters  necessary  for  salvation,  and  that  distraction     and    disintegration    of 
uniformity  upon  other    points  was  Christ's  Church,  and  to  the  discredit 
neither  possible  nor  indeed  to  be  de-  of  religion  itself  ?     This  sentiment 
md.     *' Starting  with  the  sacred-  is  spreading  alike  in  Scotland  and 
ness  of  religious    conviction  in  the  in  England,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
individual,  and  its  divinely  incom-  it  is  nowhere  more  sincerely  enter- 
{ffessible  character,  our  Divines  did  tamed  than    by    the    distinguished 
not  let  any  of  them  sink  into  Indi-  and  truly  Christian-hearted  Scotch- 
▼idoalism,  or  dream  of  a  *■  dissidence  man  who  is  Primate  of  the  Church  of 
of  dissent^      They  felt  the  awful  England.     And  there  is  much  need 
reality  of  the  religious  problem,  and  for  the  growth  of  such  sentiments, 
that  Religion  was  something  beyond  Ecclesiastical    ambition   wedded    to 
all  State  compulsion ;   but  they  did  politics  is  once  more    leadmg    the 
not  therefore  abandon  the  idea  of  a  Voluntary    and    Dissenting    bodies 
national   Church.    They   sought  to  into  an  agitation  against  the   very 
modify  the  idea, — not  to  subvert  it.  principles  of  a  national  Church  :  and 
What  is  known  as  the  ^  Voluntary  in    the    Education    question,   they 
Principle'  was  then  unknown,  and  have  shown    themselves    ready    to 
would  not  have  appeared  to  them  a  banish  religion,  nay,  the  Bible  itself, 
principle  at  all.     The  conception  of  from  our  schools,  simply  because  the 
Dissent  had  no  place  in  the  minds  majority  of  those  schools  have  been 
of  our  Theologians.    Let  men  differ  established  by  the  Chiu*ch  of  Eng- 
u  they  may  in  religious  opinion —  land.     Is  religion  to  continue  to  be 
this  iras  no  reason,  according  to  our  a  matter  of  national  concern,  or  is  it 
Divines,  why  there  should  not  be  not?    That  is  the  question.      And 
eommon    worship    and    a    common  we  are  confident  that  in  dealing  with 
national      Church.      According     to  the  ^^  awful  reality"  of  this  question, 
them  the  special    function    of    the  not  only  our  Churches,but  Parliament 
Church  was  to  educate,  and  not  to  and  the  entire  community,  will  do 
bind  and  control,  religious  thought  well  to  study   earnestly   and   care- 
It  has  a    common    Faith, — it   may  fully  this    work    of    the    eloquent 
have  a  common  Worship ;  but  it  is  and  Christian-hearted  Principal    of 
not  bound  to  any  definite  type  of  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

Away   across  the  Atlantic — past  could  aflfbrd  to  despise,  and  possibly 

he  busy  eastern  states  —  past  the  eat — the  Western  trapper  he  was  ac- 

;reat  lakes  and  the  fertile  plains  of  customed  to,  and  scalped,  or  was  shot 

ndiana  and  Ohio — past  the    great  by,  as  chance  ordained,  quite  in  the 

iyers,  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  natural  course  of  events.     He  and 

—past    the    boundless    prairies  of  his  ancestors,  the  Utes  of  old,  had 

Kansas  and    Nebraska, — ^the    giant  been  at  war  with  their  neighbours 

hain    of     the     Rocky     Mountains  the    Arapahoes  of  the  plains   ever 

tretches    before    us.       Stupendous  since  the  nation  had  a  histoiy.  They 

^  snow-capped  "    peaks  that  human  rather  liked  it,  and  there  was  every 

oot  has  never  defiled — deep  valleys  reason  to  hope  that  they  might  con- 

.nd  gorges  as  yet  unexplored — whole  tinue  *'  at  war"  for  ages  to  come— 

listricts  larger  than  many  a  Euro-  till  one  unhappy  day  some  wander- 

>ean    kingdom,  where,    save    some  ing  hunters  found  "  yellow  dirt"  in 

wretched   captive  or  solitary   trap-  i^  little  branch  of  the  Platte  River. 

»er,  no  white  man's  face  has  ever  Following  the  river  up  to  its  source 

ret  been    seen — where    but    lately  they  found  other  great  beds  of  ore, 

he  Red  man,  savage  though  he  is,  and  towns  sprang    up,  and    works 

naintained    his   unquestioned    sov-  were  erected,  and   pits   sunk;  and 

Teignty,  and    lived  as  his  fathers  after  a  few  one-sided  battles  on  the 

lad  done  before  him,  as  yet  unde-  one     hand,  and    equally    one-sided 

graded  from  his  nomad  freedom,  and  butcheries  on  the  other,  the  Indians 

lis  worst  qualities  brought  out  by  "moved  on,"  and    now    are    only 

lis  first  contact  with  civilisation  in  occasionally  seen  where  but  a  few 

he  enticing  guise  of  whisky,  small-  years  ago  they  roamed  the  undis- 

)ox,    aiid     rifle-bullets.      Had     his  puted  masters.     But  the  process  of 

lative  mountains  possessed  no  fur-  "moving  on"  once  commenced  can- 

her  attraction  than  was  to  be  found  not  be  stayed.    Ere  many  years  have 

n  magnifiicent  scenery  and  an  un-  passed  this  hitherto  terra  incognita 

ivalled  climate,  he  might  have  re-  will  be  brought  close  to  us  by  the 

nained  in   undisturbed    enjoyment  agency  of  railroads  and  telegraphs. 

>f  his  woods  and  fountains  for  ages  Already,   when    I    write,   the    iron 

X)  come,   or  at  all  events  till    the  horse  has  reached  the  foot  of  the 

lundreds  of    thousands  of    square  "  snowy  range."   Mining  camps  have 

niles  of  rich  farming  land  still  un-  risen  to  the  dignity  of  "  towns,"  and 

)ccupied,   and    extending     through  new  camps  are  each   season  being 

ihe  central  states,  had  been  brought  formed;  whilst  singly  or  in  parties, 

mder  the  plough  ;  but  the  discovery  prospectors  are   busily  engaged   in 

)f  gold  in  CalSomia,  the  settlement  exploring  new  districts,  and  register- 

)f  tJtah  by  the  Mormons,  the  con-  ing  their    "claims"  to  any  of  the 

;equent  construction  of  the  Union  precious  -  metal -bearing  lodes    they 

Pacific    Railway,   and    finally,   the  may  discover.     These  men,  gathered 

iiscovery  of  the  enormous  mineral  from   every    nationality    under  the 

'esources    of   Colorado,   Utah,   and  sun,  possessing  the  same  utter  dis- 

STew  Mexico,  have  put  an  end  to  his  regard  of  consequences  and  reckless 

nnpire.      The  Cockney   tourist    he  love  of  freedom  and  of  adventure. 
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which  helped  the  founders  of  Rome  during    the    fall    of    '65,    on    the 

to  "make  a  success,"  form  almost  evening    of    which    I    write,    were 

a  clan  by  themselves — a  clan  bound  camped  a  party  of  explorers,  seven 

together  by  a  community  of  feeling  in  number — four  being  white  men, 

and  taste ;    many  members  stained  whilst  the  remainder  were  Indians, 

by  crime ;  most,  characterised  by  the  of    the    Ute    tribe,   who    had    been 

same  rough  virtues;  all  possessing  engaged   as   guides   and  hunters  to 

an  "individuality"    only  met  with  the  expedition.     Of    the  white  men 

"on  the  frontier" — the  border-land  two   were   Western  Americans,   tall 

between  civilisation  and  nature.  sinewy  men,  the  very  beau-ideals  of 

Fate,    chance,    or   whatever    you  the  frontiersman;  the  third  was  of 

will,  has  thrown  the  writer  of  these  mixed  nationality — an  Irish  Ameri- 

lines  into  companionship,  and  often  can,    not  of    the  vile   Fenian   type, 

friendship,  with   many  of  this  clan,  now,  alas,  so  prevalent,  but  a  wild, 

By  the  blazing  camp-fire  on  the  dis-  hearty   good    fellow,    who,   impelled 

tant  shores  of  Nicaragua,  or  in  the  by  the  national  "  demon  of  unrest," 

lonely  glens    of   the    Rocky  Moun-  had  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his 

tains,  he  has  listened  to  their  tales  life  in  wandering  through  America 

of  privation   and  adventure.     None  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  San 

know  better  than  himself  how  futile  Juan,  sometimes  doctor,  sometimes, 

the  attempt  must  be  to  depict  scenes  as  now,  miner,  and  generally  Ish- 

that  can   never  be  depicted,  or  to  maelite.     Amongst  his  friends  he  is 

give  an  idea  of  the  wild,  strenuous  generally    known    as     "  the    Doc," 

iaogoage  in  which  a  tale  is  told  by  though    for   the   outside  world   he 

an  actor,    when    imconsciously   he  bears  the  name  of  O'Brien. 
has  nature    "at   her  grandest"   to        The  four  explorers,  or  "prospec- 

form  a  background  for  the  picture  tors,"  as  they  are  there  called,  had 

his  imperfect  words  would  paint.  started  from   Denver — then  a  mere 

Those  of   my  readers  who   some  camp — about  a  fortnight  previously, 

years  back  were  fortunate   enough  and  working  up  Clear  creek  to  its 

to  see    Bierstadt's   "Storm   in  the  junction  with    Chicago   creek,    had 

Rocky  Mountains  "    will    remember  followed  the  latter  stream  up  to  the 

the  lake — or  rather  lakes,  for  there  lakes  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 

are  two   of   them — which   form    so  and    had    now    for     several     days 

prominent  a  feature  in  the  "middle  been   camped  on  the  spot  already 

distance."      They     are     called    the  roughly  described,  which,  being  nat- 

Ohicago  lakes,  and  for  a  certain  wild  urally  so  secluded,  offered  a  capital 

grandeur  of  surrounding  scenery,  are  camping-ground  in  a  district  where 

perhaps  unrivaled  in  the  world.  the  Indians,  though  then  nominally 

On  the  north-western  shore  of  the  friendly,    were    rightly    considered 

upper  of  these  lakes  is  a  narrow  bay  neighbors  to  be,  if  possible,  avoid- 

or  inlet  almost  entirely  shut  in  by  ed.     The  days,  varied  by  an  occa- 

nst  "dykes"  of  rock,  half  hidden  sional  bear-hunt,  had   been    passed 

by  a  thick   growth  of  stately  but  in  carefully  "prospecting"  for  indi- 

storm-wom  pines,  which   find  root-  cations  of  the  precious  metals,  which 

hold  in  the  interstices  of  the  crags,  were  then  supposed  to  exist  in  the 

ind  grow    thickly    above    on    the  spurs  of  Grey's  Peak.     Hitherto  the 

shoulder  of  the  gulch.     Enclosed  in  search  had  not  been  very  successful, 

this  natural  amphitheatre,  and  slop-  but  the  explorers  were  full  of  hope 

iog  sli^tly  upwards  from  the  lake  and  energy,  and  forgettlhg  "  yester- 

we,  is  a  small  open  space  covered  day,"   always  thought  of  "  to-mor- 

tith  thick  and  velvety  turf.     Here  row."    The  evenings  were  occupied 
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with  the  usual  routine  of  camp-life :  the  night  chill  of  the  lateness  of  the 

supper  being  cooked  and  disposed  hour,  one  and  all,  with  feet  turned 

of,  arms  and  accoutrements  carefully  towards  the  fire,  drop  asleep,  each 

looked  to  and  cleaned,  a  small  ration  rolled  in  his  blanket  or  buffalo-robe, 

of   grog  would  be  served  out,  and,  trusting  the  safety  of  the  camp  to 

seated  round  the  cheery  crackling  the  watchfulness  of  two  gaunt  dogs, 

fire,  and  soothed  by  the  ever-to-be-  whose  quickness   of   ear,    however, 

commended  evening  pipe,  the  hours  would  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  that 

would  rapidly  pass  in   social  chat,  possessed  by  the  Indian  braves,  who 

varied  now  and  then  by  some  tale  sleep,   or  appear  to  sleep,    equally 

of    wild    adventure    in    which    the  soundly    with    their    white     allies, 

narrator  was  generally  a  witness,  if  Such  the  scene  and  such  the  actors 

not  indeed  a  participator,  till,  tired  whom  the  writer  would  introduce 

witii  the  day's  work,  or  warned  by  to  you. 
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"  It  must  have  been  in  '55  or  '56,"  other  a  lathy  individual  in  a  broad 
began  the  Doctor,  pushing  with  the  Panama  hat,  and  otherwise  dressed 
toe  of  his  boot  a  log  further  into  like  a  ship's  skipper.  When  just  as 
the  fire,  and  hurling  after  it  the  they  came  abreast  of  me,  the  pimply- 
stump  of  his  cigar,  **  when  I  made  faced  chap,  who  seemed  the  cussiest 
my  first  voyage  as  ship's  surgeon.  I  of  the  two  let  fly,  and  hit  the  skipper 
was  only  a  young  shaver  then,  and  an  all-rounder  under  the  ear,  which 
knew  no  more  about  ^  surgery '  than  sent  him  sti^ering.  In  a  moment, 
I  had  picked  up  at  home  in  the  old  however,  he  recovered  himself,  and 
country,  where  my  old  dad  kept  a  whipping  out  a  *  bowie'  went  at  the 
druggist's  store.  I  could  *  bleed'  other;  but  the  black  and  purple 
with  a  penknife,  and  draw  a  tooth  boy  was  too  quick  for  him,  and 
with  a  bullet-mould,  make  a  real  seeing  the  knife,  picked  up  a  broken 
stinging  mustard-plaster,  or  tie  up  a  stave  of  an  old  cask  which  was 
broken  head  (I  learned  to  do  that  handy,  and  let  the  skipper  *  have  it' 
same  at  the  Galway  elections)  ;  and  straight  on  the  top  of  his  head  as  he 
to  that  last  accomplishment  I  owed  rushed  in ;  down  he  went  all  in  a 
my  first  rise  in  life,  and  in  the  medi-  heap  in  the  mud,  and  no  wonder, 
cal  profession.  It  happened  in  this  for  it  was  as  illigant  a  rap  as  I 
way :  I  was  one  fine  morning  wan-  had  seen  given  in  the  country.  I 
dering  about  the  quays  at  Boston,  felt  quite  kindly  to  the  big  man 
looking  at  the  ships,  and  wondering  when  I  saw  it,  and  would  not  have 
which  of  them  came  from  old  Ire-  minded  taking  a  drink  with  him ; 
land.  I  was  jingling  in  my  pocket  but  I  fancy  he  thought  he  had 
the  last  three  d^mes  I  had  in  the  killed  the  skipper  outright,  for,  after 
world,  and  thinking,  maybe,  that  I  one  look  at  him,  he  took  to  his  heels, 
had  better  just  ^  take  a  drink  for  and  I  never  saw  him  again, 
luck,'  when  what  should  I  see  com-  ^^  Well,  I  lifted  up  the  dead  man 
ing  towards  me  on  the  side  walk  but  as  well  as  I  could,  and  two  or  three 
a  couple  of  men,  discoursing  away  sailors  helping,  we  carried  him  on 
like  a  brace  of  half-boiled  lobsters,  board  a  barque  which  lay  along- 
Well,  naturdlly  I  pulled  up  to  see  side,  and  which  chanced  to  be  his 
the  fun.  One  was  a  big  red-faced  own  command.  We  carried  him 
pimply  young  man  in  black,  the  down  to  the  cabin. 
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*'  *  Where's  the  Doc  ?'    sings    out  that,  as  the  captain  might  awake  at 

the  chief  mate,  who   came   up  from  any  moment    and    require    my  ser- 

the  hold  just   as  we  laid  him   out  on  vices,  I  would  risk  leaving  my  other 

the  table.  patients  unvisited   for  the  day,  and 

"*Doc  be    dumed,'  says    one    of  remain     with     him.       I    fancy    the 

the  men ;  '  it  was   him  as  gived   old  steward   did  not  quite  believe  in  my 

demijohn  that  crack  on  the  sconce,  patients,  but  he  got   me  some  dinner, 

I  seed  him.'  and  that  was  the    main     point.     To- 

"Now,    thought     I,    here's     my  wards  three  o'clock  the  skipper  awoke, 

chance.  and  called  the  steward,   with   whom 

***No    need   of   another     medical  I  left    him.     He  soon    tumbled    out 

man,  my   boys,'  remarked  I  (splash-  of  his   bunk  and  joined     me  in  the 

ing  some  water  in  the  skipper's  face),  saloon.     *Good    morning,    sir.     The 

*  I  am  a   medical   man    myself,  and  steward  tells  me  that    you    are  the 
will  attend  to  the  case.'  doctor  who  fixed  up  my  head  a  while 

**I  don't  think  they  quite  believed  ago,  and  helped  to  carry  me  in  when 

me;  but    they   did  as  I  told    them,  that  all-fired  villain   had  nearly  mur- 

and  brought   me  some  more  water,  a  dered  me.'     I     bowed,    and    replied 

basin,  and  a  pair  of  scissors.     I  soon  that  I  had  had  that  pleasure.     There 

had  the  hair  clipped  away  (the  barrel  was  a  bit  of  a  pause,  during   which 

BtaTe  had  made  a  baddish  cut),  and  I    felt  that  the  skipper  was    taking 

set   to  work    to  dress    the   wound,  my    measure,    then  he    broke    in — 

'Now,'     sjiid     I,    *  bring    me    some  *  Now,  you'll  be  Irish?'     *Iam,  sir; 

whisky.'     The     steward  did  so,  and  county    Kildare.'     *And   you'll    not 

I  poured   a   little  into    the    cut  (for  have     been    long     in    the     States? 

there    is  nothing    like  spirits  for    a  '  Four     months    only,'      I     replied, 

broken    head) ;    but  I    didn't  waste  *  Well,  and  what  air  you   agoing  to 

much  on  his,  but  drank  off  the  rest  do  ?     You    have   done    me    a    good 

mys^,    and    a    tidy    drop    it    was.  turn,  and  I  shall   be  glad  to  due   you 

*  Guess  that  'ere  Doc  was  raised  one  if  I  can.'  This  rather  put  me 
where  they  make  good  medicine,'  on  my  guard,  as  I  fancied  I  saw  an 
grumbled  the  mate  :  *  shouldn't  intention  to  defraud  me  of  (as  I  con- 
mind  being  a  bit  ill  myself  I  sidered)  a  well-earned  fee.  *Well,' 
finished  dressing  the  wound,  and  said  I,  '  I  am  at  present  practising 
was  beginning  to  feel  rather  scared,  as  a  surgeon '  (that,  you  see,  was  safe 
for  the  skipper  had  been  insensible  enough;  for  hadn't  I  dressed  his 
for  well  nigh  half  an  hour ;  and  I  head  not  three  hours  before).  '  That 
was  just  settling  in  my  mind  that  it  won't  pay,'  answered  he;  'you'll  find 
would  be  as  well  to  bleed  him  and  there  are  a  sight  too  many  docs 
put  a  mustard-poultice  on  his  stomach,  in  this  location  for  a  free  country, 
when  he  began  to  come  to,  and  opened  and  there  are  some  of  'em  we  could 
his  eyes.  After  a  bit  he  seemed  to  very  well  do  without,  I  guess '  (this 
know  where  he  was,  and  asked  for  he  hissed  through  his  teeth,  evidently 
a  drink.  This  I  gave  him, — whisky  having  a  lively  recollection  of  some 
as  before — only  this  time  inside  of  of  his  latest  transactions  with  a 
his  head  instead  of  out ;  then  we  member  of  the  medical  staflF).  Then 
put  him  into  his  bunk,  and  he  went  he  continued — '  Now,  you'll  not 
to  sleep.  As  it  was  clearly  my  duty  find  dollars  very  plentiful  here  away, 
under  these  critical  circumstances  to  I'll  be  bound.'  I  admitted  that  I 
keep  an  eye  on  my  patient,  I  de-  had  not  yet  made  that  discovery, 
cid^  not  to  leave  the  ship.  I  called  *Have  you  been  to  sea?'  I  re- 
the  steward  and    explained   to  him  minded  him  that  the  overland  route 
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to  America  from  Ireland  was  not  as  than    a    *  poke    in  the    eye  with  a 

yet    much     used.     Though      vague,  tarry     stick,'     and    in    a  couple    of 

this  answer  seemed  to    satisfy  him,  minutes  I  walked  out   of    the  cahin 

for    he  came  to    the  point  at  once,  the  better  by    a  glass    of  *old  rye,' 

*  Say,  now,  stranger,  will   the     sur-  and  a   slip  of  paper  appointing    me 

geon's   berth  of  this 'ere  barque  suit  surgeon's    assistant    to   the   barque 

you  ?    'coz    I'm   bound    to    sail    to-  Flying     Cloud     of     Boston,     U.S., 

morrow,  and  it  is  not  likely  that    I  Captain     Jackson.       (I     afterwards 

shall  set  my  eyes  on  that  durned  doc  found    out    that  that  cute  old    sea- 

of    mine    again ;  if    I    due'  (and  he  dog    had     represented    me   to     the 

whistled  softly).     I   was   expressing  owners    as  an   experienced    surgeon 

my  willingness    to     accept    of    his  en  route    to    Lima,    whom    he  had 

offer,    when    he     added      carelessly  engaged  for  the  trip  at    180  dollars, 

(at  the  same  time  giving  me  a  sharp  and   free    passage,   thus    clearing  a 

glance) — *  You  have  your  papers  all  bonus  for  himself  of  150  dollars.) 

correct,  stranger,  of  course  ?'  "  I     found     the  Flying    Cloud    a 

"  I  had   to  admit   that  I  had  not  roomy  barque  of  some  850  tons,  her 

— had  left    them    in  Ireland.     This  cargo  consisting   almost  entirely    of 

statement     the    worthy    skipper  re-  railway  plant,  &c.;  and  in    addition 

ceived  with   another  whistle  of  very  to   the   regular  crew  and  officers,  he 

different  tone.  had  on   board  about  a  dozen  passen- 

"  *  You  have    passed    your  exam-  gers,  mostly  all   clerks  and  employes 

ination,  though?'  of    the   Panama  Railway  Company. 

**  *  Sure  and  I  have,*  said  I,  bold-  Nothing    of     importance       occurred 

ly.     That    again   was  thrue  as  gos-  during  the    voyage  except  the  death 

pel,  for  hadn't  I    passed  last  in  my  of  one  of  the  seamen.     I  don't  know 

class   for    English    composition,  and  what  the  poor  fellow  died   of,  but  I 

didn't  I  remember  that   same  well,  did  my  best  for  him,  bleeding  him 

by  ray  son     that  my  dad     gave    me  every  morning,  and    putting  a  mus- 

such  a  larruping  that  evening,  when  tard-plaster  on    his    stomach    every 

I  came   home   and   told  him,  that  I  night;  but  he   would  die  in  spite  of 

had  run   away  before  the  rest  of  the  all  I  could  do,  just  before  we  reached 

examinations     came     on ;  for    what  Aspinwall.     When    we    got    in,  the 

between     bateing     at     school    and  skipper   and  I    fell  out,  so  much  so 

bateing    at   home,  I  wouldn't    have  that    I    swore  I    would  never   enter 

had  a   sound  bone  in    my   body    to  his  ship   again.     He  told   me   to  be 

sit   down   upon  by   the  end  of  the  off  at  once,  and  be   thankful  that  he 

week.  didn't  hand  me  over    to   the  police 

***Now,  young  man,'  said  the  for  an  impostor;  for,  says  he, 'Young 
skipper,  reaching  down  two  tum-  man,  I  guess  you're  no  doc  at  all, 
biers  from  a  shelf,  *  I  think  we  can  and  know  no  more  about  surgery 
due  business.  Owing  to  the  loss  o(  than  the  vet.  *'down  east,"  who 
your  papers,  you  see  I  can't  well  knew  no  more  about  horse-flesh 
give  you  the  surgeon's  berth  or  pay,  than  how  to  "fix"  up  a  Colt's  re- 
but I  can  take  you  as  surgeon's  volver;  and,' added  he,  'I  shouldn't 
assistant.  I  sail  for  Colon  to-mor-  be  doing  my  duty  to  my  owners  if 
row,  and  so,  if  you  fancy  the  trip,  I  didn't  withhold  your  pay,  for 
I'll  give  80  dollars  and  board  you ;  durn  me  if  you  have  earned  a  red 
for  you  see  I'd  like  to  due  you  a  cent  of  it.' 
good  turn,  7  would.'  *'  I  confess   this  made   me  uncom- 

"I   didn't   long    hesitate,    for  the  mon    wrathy.     Still,    unluckily    for 

offer,  though  not  much,  was   better  me,  I  didn't  feci  quite    safe    as    to 
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my  treatment  of  the  poor  fellow  solitary  unnamed  camp !  Little, 
who  died,  and  I  think  old  Jackson  however,  does  Dr.  O'Brien  think  or 
knew  I  daren't  say  much;  so  I  care  about  the  "  surroundings,"  as  he 
had  to  '  cave  in,'  and  the  skipper  pours  himself  out  what  Goldey 
fingered  my  30  dollars,  and  landed  Hall  aptly  describes  as  a  '*  full- 
roe  and  my  bag  on  the  wharf  at  grown  man's  drink ;"  and  after  hav- 
Aspinwall,  without  a  dime  to  buy  ing  refreshed  his  inner  man,  con- 
a  drink  with.  So  I  reckon  the  old  tinues  unreeling  his  yarn, 
man  cleared  150  dollars,  and  got  *' It  was  a  mighty  lucky  thing  for 
himself  and  crew  doctored  for  no-  me  that  none  of  the  passengers  had 
thing,  all  in  return  for  his  generosity  been  ill,  or  they  might  not  have 
in  giving  me  assistant-surgeon's  had  such  kind  feelings  towards  me. 
berth."  As  it  was,   they  thought  I  had  been 

"Good  man,"  put  in  Goldey  very  hardly  used,  and  made  up  a 
Hall,  one  of  the  party,  approvingly,  subscription  for  me,  giving  me 
"now  I  guess  if  we  had  a  gold  mine  enough  to  take  me  to  Panama,  where 
here  away,  which  would  run  about  I  might  possibly  find  employment, 
one-tenth  to  the  ton,  and  which  we  I  won't  tell  you  of  the  shifts  I  was 
kinder  thought  advantageous  to  part  put  to  for  some  time  to  keep  body 
with  to  one  of  your  British  joint-  and  soul  together.  I  have  heard 
stock  companies,  that  friend  of  say  the  meanest  thing  a  white  man 
yours.  Doc,  *  the  skipper,'  is  just  was  ever  known  to  do  was  to  rob  a 
the  man  I  would  like  to  make  pro-  little  nigger  boy  (who  hadn't  a 
moter  or  secretary,  or  whatever  you  stitch  on  him  to  steal)  of  a  half- 
calls  the  beggar  who  draws  up  the  chewed  lozenge — but  I  won't  swear 
prospectus.  You  don't  happen  to  to  the  truth  of  that;  anyhow,  I 
know  where  your  friend  breathes  know  a  white  man  will  do  plaguey 
now,  do  3'0ii,  Doc  ?"  mean  things,  and  eat  plaguey  mean 

"No,  not  I;  but  it's  ten  years  things  too  *  at  that,'  when  pushed  to 
igo  now,  and  he's  gone  under,  may-  it.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  con- 
be."  trived    to    keep    my  joints  hanging 

"Pity  that,"  muttered  Hall,  light-  together   (and    that  was   about   all), 

ing  a  fresh  cigar.  til]f' at  length   I  was   lucky   enough 

A  couple  of  fresh  logs  are   pitch-  to  catch  a  real  hot  typhus  fever,  and 

ed  into    the    fire,    which    has  burnt  was  taken   to   hospital.     That  fever 

low    during    the   Doc's  stor3\      Up  saved   my   life,   I   guess,    for  I  was 

shoots  the  bright  flame,  throwing  a  fed  and  taken  care  of  there ;  so  as  I 

broad  circle  of    light  round  the  en-  got  my  strength  again  and  got  stout 

campment,     lighting    up     the    grey  a  bit,  I  began  to  make  myself  useful 

rocks  and  solemn  storm-worn  pines,  to  the  other  patients,  and  by  being 

and   sparkling    brightly   on  the  rip-  always  ready  to  bear  a  hand,  I  got 

pling  waves  of  the   lake,    which  lap  noticed  by  the   medicos,   and  when 

softly  on  the  white  sand  at  our  feet.  I  was  almost    ready   to   leave,    the 

Further    out,    beyond   the    feathery  head-surgeon  offered  me  the  post  of 

branches  of  a  great  tree  which  over-  hospital  dresser  and  attendant.    This 

hangs  the  water,  the  silent  lake  lies  I  gladly  accepted,  thinking,  as  I  did 

gleaming  in   the  cold   white   moon-  so,  that  evidently  nature  meant  me 

light,  the  distant  land  shrouded  by  for  an  M.  D. ;  still  I  thought  it  wiser 

t  bank  of  white   mist       Night  has  to  tell  the  chief  nothing  about  my 

always  a  charm   of   beauty    all  its  having  before  been    in   the   medical 

own ;  and  where  is  that  charm  more  line.      I   had    been    in  hospital   for 

powerfully    felt    than    here    in    our  maybe  three  or  four  months,  when 
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a  case  was  brought  into  mv  ward  "  I  was  sitting  out  in  the  verandah 

(they  always   brought    the   English  when  he  was  brought  in,  and  they 

and     Americans,      and,      in      fact,  put  him  down  in  the  bed  nearest  to 

foreigners     generally    to     mine,     as  the  window  where   I    was  ;    then  I 

none  of  the  other  attendants  <;ould  first  heard  his  voice,  very  weak  and 

understand  them ;   always  excepting  broken  it  was,  but  clear  enough  for 

one  other  employed  in  the  hospital,  mo  to  catch  what  he  was  saying  : — 

an  English   Dr.,  or  rather  a  Scotch-  *  Lat.,    5"   27'  N.,  Ion.    87"*    15'  W. 

man,   and   indeed   he   had   more   to  Steady,  boy  —  keep  her  full — three 

do   with    the    gold-hunting    than   I  days  more  if  this  breeze  last^.     Yes, 

had).     As  I  was  saying,  a  case  was  yes,  I  shan't  forget  —  lat.  5"  27'  N., 

brought  in  (we  always   called  them  Ion.    87**    15'   W.      I   shouldn't  do, 

cases,     and    numbered     them,    you  for  /  took    the    sights.       Call    the 

know — this  was  No.   13).      He  was  captain — he   knows    too  —  so   does 

an  old   man,  with  hair  as  white  as  Rowley,  and  Don  Pedro  the  nigger  ; 

cotton,  but  a  face    as   swarthy  as  a  but  the  Doc's    dead,  and   he   won't 

Jack  Spaniard's.     He  was  American,  share — ho,  ho!' 

though,    or   at    least   they  said  so-;  *'  By  this  time  I  was  by  his  side, 

but    he    was   a    remarkable-looking  and  was   assisting   to    undress  him. 

cuss,  of   whatever    nation    he   was.  The  sailor  was  there  too,  and  I  just 

He  had  been  put  ashore  from  a  San  heard  him  whisper  in  the  sick  man's 

Francisco      schooner     coasting    its  ear — *  Keep  still,   d — n  you — you'll 

down  to  Valparaiso.     He  had   come  blow  it  all ;'  but  the  patient  paid  no 

as  passenger  with    another   chap,  a  attention   to   him   or   to  any  of  us, 

common     sailor,     along    with    him.  and   kept  on  chuckling  and  talking 

They  brought  in  his  sea  chest,  a  big  to     himself,     always,     after    a    bit, 

one,    and    stowed    it   at   the  foot  of  coming    back    to    lat.    5**    27'    N., 

his  bed.     I  didn't  quite  know  what  Ion.   87"   15'  W.      Dr.  M^Gill  came 

to  make  of  him  at  first,  except  that  and  saw  him,     prescribed,    and  he 

he  was  stark  staring  mad  ;  but  when  was  put  into  the  usual  course  —  his 

Dr.   M*Gill  saw   him  he  settled  the  head     shaved     and    blistered,    and 

question  at  once.      Inflammation  of  some  blood  taken  from  him.     This 

the  brain,   he   said  ;  but   I   suppose  seemed   to   ease  him,  and  the  first 

he    meant    D.T.      The    sailor    chap  night  he  slept  a  little  by  snatches 

who    came    along    with    him    tried  like ;  but  as  I  passed  his  bed,  going 

mighty  hard  to  be   allowed  to  stay  my   last  rounds,   I  could   hear  him 

in  hospital  with  him  ;  but,  when  he  still  muttering  in  his  sleep,    *  Lat.   5* 

found    he   couldn't,  as    that  was   of  27' N.,  long.  87M5' W.'     For  several 

course    against    rules,    he    actually  days  he  kept  much  in  the  same  state; 

wanted   to   take  him    away    again  ;  for  though   the    delirium   and  fever 

but  that  couldn't  be,  so  he  had  to  seemed    to     get    less     violent,     his 

content    himself   with    the    regular  strength     declined     in     proportion, 

visiting    days  —  twice    a-week.      It  Still     he     talked,    though     hardly 

struck   me   at   the  time  that  it  was  above  a  hard  whisper.     He  had  evi- 

queer  that  he   should   take  such  a  dently   been   a   sailor,    and   perhaps 

fancy  for  staying  w^ith  the  patient ;  an  officer,  as  he  was  constantly  giv- 

but  as  neither  of  them  had  a  figure-  ing  orders    as    to   a    ship's   course, 

head  that  you  would  suspect  to  see  making  or  shortening  vsail,  and  once 

come  off  a  bishop,   I  guessed  that  I  heard  him  growl,    *We  might  as 

the  sailor  was  afraid  of    his  mate  well  heave  the    long   tom,  and  the 

telling  too  much  —  and  I  wasn't  far  barkers,     overboard,    for     we    shall 

out  in  my  guess,  you  bet.  never  want  them    again,  and  then 
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we  might  put  into  Bahia  with  clean  ''  *  In  the  hospital  at  Panama ;  hut 
decks.*     At   first  I  took  no  notice  you  must  keep  quiet  now.' 
of    his    ramhling    talk,  thinking    it  '^  He  gave  a  sort  of  groan,  and 
merely  the  effect  of   delirium  ;  hut  then,  after  a  pause,  said — 
the  one   constantly  recurring  topic  "  '  Where's  Bill  ? ' 
at  last  riveted  my  attention.     Lat.  "  *  Til  send  for  him  if  you  like  ?  * 
6"  27'  N.,    Ion.    87"  15'  W.    ended  "  '  Yes,  he  quick— quick,' 
eTery thing,    hut    heyond    that    he  **  I  sent  for  him,  and  in  half  an 
gETe  no  sign.     Some  power  greater  hour  he  was  hy  the  sick  man's  hed- 
eren  than   delirium    seemed   to    tie  side ;    hut  he  was  sleeping  again, 
his  tongue.      Sometimes  he  spoke  of  and  when  he    awoke  later    in   the 
going  shares  with  Rowley  and  Don  afternoon  he  was  wandering.     Sore- 
Pedro.      Shares  in   what?    Money,  ly  against  his  will,  Bill  the  sailor 
no  douht ;     hut    how,    what,    and  had    to    leave  the    hospital  at  the 
where?  *lat  5"  27'  N.,  Ion.  87''  16'  usual  hour.     1  thought  at  the  time 
W.,'  whispered  the  sick  man's  voice,  that    the    rule    might    have    heen 
My  curiosity   was  more  and  more  waived,  for  I  felt  certain   that  No. 
excited,   the   more  I    thought  over  13  (that  was  his  numher)  would  sink 
the  matter.      I  horrowed  an  atlas,  in  the  night.     But  Dr.  M*Gill  would 
and  there,  just  at  the  point  indicated  not  allow  it,  and,  of   course,  I   had 
I  found  marked  down  in  mid-ocean  nothing   to  say  in  the  matter.     At 
I  solitary   group   of    islands.     This  ahout    8     p.m.,    M^Gill    made    his 
discovery  roused  in  me  the  strongest  usual  round,  and  stayed  for  some 
anxiety  to  find  out  more ;  for  now  time  hy  No.  13.     He  was  now  evi- 
I  entertained  no  douht  hut  that  the  dently  sinking  fast,  and  in  all  pro- 
sick  man's  ravings  pointed  to  some  hahility  would  never  again  recover 
hidden  secret,  the  value  of  which  I  consciousness, 
could  not  guess,  hut  that  it  was  of  "  The  Doctor,  when  he  left,  told 
immense    value,    I    felt    no    douht  some  of  the  attendants  to  put  the 
One  other  in  the  hospital,  I  began  hlack  screens  round  the  bed,  which 
to  fancy,    shared    my   idea !       Dr.  is  always  done  in  hospitals  when  a 
MKiill!      I    noticed    that    he    now  patient  is  near  his  last.     Half  an 
came   to    visit   the  patient  oftener  hour  later  M*Gill  sent  for  me  to  his 
than  formerly,   and  would,  instead  private    room.     I    was    rather  sur- 
of  asking  a  few  questions  and  pass-  prised,  as  he  had  never  done  so  be- 
njg  on,  sit  by  his  bedside  listening  fore.     When  I  entered  I  found  him 
to  his  rambling  talk,   and  twice   I  sitting  at  a  table,  before  him  some 
aw  him  making  a  note  in  his  case-  books  and  papers  and  a  chart  rolled 
book,  I  supposed  of  what  fell  from  up.     He    looked    up  quickly    as    I 
the  patient  in  his  raving.     It  was,  came  in,  and  motioned  me  to  a  seat 
I  think,  on  the  eighth  day  after  his  opposite  to  him.     After  a  moment's 
idmission    that   he   recovered    con-  pause  he  began  : — 
Kiousness  ;  he  had  slept  for  an  horn*  "  *  You   have  been    in  charge  of 
w  two,  and  I  noticed  that  when  he  No.    13,  I  believe.      What  do  you 
opened  his  eyes  he  lay  quiet,  with-  think  of  the  case  ? ' 
out  speaking.     I    went    up   to  his  "  *  Very  bad,  sir  ;  he'll  hardly  live 
hed,  and  in  a  moment  saw  that  he  through  the  night.' 
was  sensible.     He    looked    steadily  "  *  I  know  that  well  enough,'  re- 
•t  me  for  a  few  moments,  and  after  plied  M*Gill ;    *  but  I    mean,   have 
•n  ineffectual  effort  to  raise  him-  you  noticed  anything  peculiar — very 
•df,  asked —  peculiar — about  the  case  ? ' 
**' Where  am  I?'  *^  I  did  not  care  about  telling  him 
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all  I  thought,  so  I  hesitated  a  little,  ^*  ^  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  would 

trying  to  think   of   an   answer.     I  do    without   you    if  I    could ;    but 

saw,    too,  that  M^Gill  was    getting  chance  has    placed  a    great   secret 

nervous  and  excited.  equaUy  within  your  reach  and  mine; 

"  *  I  understand  your  hesitation,  if  we  can  find  the  means  by  which 
Mr.  O'Brien,  but  there  is  no  occa-  to  render  ourselves  masters  of  the 
sion  for  it ;  our  interests  in  this  key  to  that  secret,  our  fortunes  are 
matter  are  identical.  I  don't  think  made — of  that  I  am  morally  con- 
you  know  much  more  than  1  do ;  vinced ;  and  working  together  as 
but  by  comparing  what  we  each  allies  that  key  we  shall  find.  Now 
know,  we  may  render  quite  clear  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  already, 
certain  points  which  neither  of  us  and  what  I  deduce  from  my  know- 
entirely  understand.  You  have,  no  ledge,  then  what  I  propose  to  do. 
doubt,  observed  the  extraordinary  As  you  may  have  noticed,  I  have 
amount  of  sameness  which  his  ram-  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
blings  have  always  had.*  by  the  bedside  of  No.  13,  and  have 

"  *  Lat.  5°   27'  N.,    Ion.    87°   15'  now  and  then  taken  notes  of  various 

W.,'  remarked  I.  rambling   statements  and  hints,  all 

"  *  Yes,  precisely  so ;  and  do  you  of    which  have  reference,  more  or 

know  to  what  that  refers  ?  '  less,  to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand. 

" '  The  Cocos  group,'  I  replied.  You  doubtless  have  also  heard  and 

"  *  Right,'  said  the  Doc,  '  here  they  may  remember  many  things   sever- 

are'   (opening  the   chart  and  laying  ally  unimportant,  but  which  collec- 

his  finger   on   a  particular  point) —  tively,  or  when  taken  together  with 

'  here  they  are.     The  Cocos  Islands  what   I  have  heard,   may  be   most 

—lat  5°  27'  N.,  Ion.  87°  15'  W.'  valuable.     Let  us  now  see  to  what 

"  *  Well,  and  what  do  you  deduce  deduction  your  data  added  to  mine 

from  that  ?  *  will  bring  us.' 

"* That  No.  13  knows  some  secret  "I  willingly  agreed,  and  for  the 

(a  valuable  one  perhaps)  connected  next  half-hour  we  were  busily  em- 

with  those  islands.'  ployed  in  putting  together   a  mass 

*'  *  And   do  you  know  what  that  of  facts  and  conclusions  from  which 

secret  is  ? '  we  deducted  this  theory  :  that  No. 

"  *  I  can    guess — buried  treasure  13  was  in  possession  of  the  secret  of 

of  some  kind  I '  the  exact  locality  of  an  immensely 

**  *  Exactly  my  idea ;  and  neither  valuable  hidden   treasure ;    that  he 

you  nor  I  have  as  yet  the  key  to  the  himself  was  one  of  those  who  origi- 

secret.'  nally  buried  it ;    that  it  had  been 

"  *  No.'  accumulated    by    unlawful     means, 

"  For  nearly  a  minute  the  Doctor  probably  by  piracy ;     and    that  it 

paused,    his    head    resting    on    his  was  still  left  where  it  was  originally 

hands   and  his  eyes  fixed  on   the  buried — on  an  island  in  the  Cocos 

chart     Then,    rising    quickly  from  group,  lat  5°  27'  N.,  long.  87°  15' 

his  chair,   like  a   man   whose  mind  W. 

is  quite  made  up,  he  came  round  **  *  To  my  mind,'  pursued  M^Gill, 

the  table  to  where  I  was  sitting.     I  *  these  deductions  are  as  clear  and 

rose,  too,  and  we  stood  facing  each  exact  as    possible.     But  one   thing 

other,  looking  into  each  other's  eyes,  puzzles  me,  and  that  is  this, — it  is  so 

*'  *  O'Brien,  if  there  is  anything  to  long  since  anything  like  a  real  pirate 

be  done  in  this  matter  we  must  trust  has    been    on    these    coasts,    that, 

each  other  entirely.^  granting  No.  13  to  have  been   con- 

^'  I  liodded  assent  nected  with  these  gentry,  it  must 
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have  been  when  he  was  quite  young,  tain  ;  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  we 

How    comes   it,    then,   that  for  all  have  as  good  or  a  better  right  to 

these  years  neither  he  nor  his  former  this  information  than  the  beggarly 

comrades  have  returned  to  recover  Government,   or  that   consequential 

the  treasure  ?      He  must,   I   fancy,  ass     the    consul,     who,     you    may 

have  had  some  good  reason  for  be-  swear,    would   make  a    good    thing 

lieving  that  it  has   remained   undis-  of  it' 

tarbed  till  now,  or  he  would  hardly  "  I  objected  that  we  could  not  take 

have  come  here  to  look  for  it  after  away  any   of  the  papers,  as,  if  we 

guch  a  lapse  of  time."  were  found  out,  that  would  get  us 

"  '  Possibly,'     said   I,    '  his  mates  into  trouble, 

were  all  hanged,  and  he  on  account  "  *  Perhaps  you  are  right,'  said  the 

of  his  youth  escaped.'  Doctor — *  but  we  can  make  copies  ; 

"  *  Ah,  I  see  what  you  mean —  and  as  far  as  destroying  a  link  or 
transportation  for  life.  Yes,  that  two  in  the  chain,  a  few  drops  of 
may  be  it,  but  1  trust  we  shall  know  aquafortis  will  do  all  we  require.' 
more  soon.  Now  I  will  tell  you  "  Then  we  parted,  and  I  returned 
what  I  mean  to  do.  In  the  first  place,  to  my  ward,  and  to  the  bedside  of 
I  take  it  for  granted  that,  chance  No.  13.  He  was  much  quieter  now, 
having  placed  this  secret  within  our  poor  fellow.  I  confess  I  had 
reach,  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  several  qualms  of  conscience — I  had 
making  what  use  of  it  we  can.  Cer-  some  of  that  left  then — about  the 
tainly  we  are  more  entitled  to  it  business  ;  but  I  was  so  excited  at 
than  the  Government,  who,  if  they  the  thought  of  becoming  a  rich 
got  scent  of  the  affair,  would  not  man,  that  all  the  ten  command- 
leave  us  a  dollar  ;  and  as  for  our  nients  would  not  have  stopped  me. 
piratical  friend  No.  13,  he  can't  last  Even  the  short  time  I  had  been 
out  the  night.  And  even  if  he  away  in  M 'Gill's  room  had  made  a 
should  recover  by  a  miracle,  [  doubt  marked  alteration  in  the  patient 
if  he  could  substantiate  any  legal  He  was  evidently  sinking  fast,  and 
daim  ;  and  as  for  his  sailor  friend,  was  quite  still  and  insensible  :  be- 
I  look  upon  him  as  merely  an  ac-  fore  ten  o'clock,  longer  and  longer 
complice.  Now  you  know  that  "  by  became  the  intervals  between  each 
the  rules,"  after  the  death  of  any  breath  ;  and  by  midnight  it  was  all 
foreign  patient  I  shall  have  to  make  over.  I  at  once  sent  for  M'Gill, 
an  inventory  of  his  belongings,  and  without,  however,  telling  the  mes- 
hand  them  over  to  the  governor,  senger  that  No.  13  was  dead,  and 
who  gives  them  in  charge  of  the  in  about  ten  minutes  he  was  with 
consul  pending  inquiries.  I  need  me.  He  looked  pale,  and  a  trifle 
not  repeat  that  should  there  be  nervous,  I  thought ;  and,  to  tell  the 
amongst  them  any  plans  or  papers  truth,  I  did  not  feel  comfortable  my- 
by  which  the  police  might  be  able  self.  After  satisfying  himself  that 
to  obtain  the  clue  to  this  secret^  the  patient  was  really  dead,  M^Gill 
our  chance  would  be  gone  for  ever,  selected  from  a  small  box  at  the 
So  what  I  propose  is  this, — you  must  bed-head — in  which  all  articles  found 
lit  up  with  No.  13,  and,  when  ne-  on  the  persons  of  patients  were  al- 
cessMy,  have  me  called.  You  un-  ways  put,  and  the  key  of  which  was 
derstand  me  V  kept    by  the  surgeon — the  key    of 

"  *  Yes.'  the  sea-chest  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

***Then  when  all  is  over  we  will  This  we  opened,  after  first  making 

Ottke  a  private  search  in  his  chest,  sure  that  the  black  screen  entirely 

umI  whatever  is  useful  we  can  re-  hid  us  from  view.     We  carefully  ex- 
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amined  its  contents  one  by  one.  because  you  wouldn't  believe  me — 
There  was  nothing  diflfering  much  and  next,  because  Fm  sworn  not  to 
from  the  usual  run  of  articles  com-  tell ;  but  this  I  can  say,  that  there 
prised  in  a  sailor's  kit,  till  we  came  ain't  a  placer  here — no,  nor  yet  in 
to  near  the  bottom  ;  there,  carefully  California — that  would  be  a  circum- 
rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  oiled  cloth,  stance  to  the  pile  we  had  the  cer- 
we  found  a  black-leather  case  secured  tainty  of  handling.  No,  sir  ;  I  can 
with  a  strap.  In  a  moment  the  see  that  list  now  —  thousands  and 
Doc  pounced  on  it,  and  with  trem-  thousands  of  Mexican  dollars,  doz- 
bling  hands  spread  out  its  contents  ens  of  bars  of  pure  gold,  case  after 
on  the  lid  of  the  chest  which  was  case  of  precious  stones  ;  yes,  and 
opened  back  on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  gold  crucifixes  and  candlesticks,  and 
He  knelt  at  one  side  and  I  at  the  suchlike  ;  piles  of  them, — for  there 
other.  I  remember  the  queer  turn  was  the  loot  of  more  than  one  Span- 
it  gave  me  as  I  saw  that  the  lid  ish  town  there.  And  with  this  list, 
rested  on  and  was  a  little  tilted  up  water-stained  and  yellow  with  age, 
by  the  dead  man's  feet ;  but  the  Doc  was  another  paper,  or  rather  two  : 
didn't  notice  it,  and  I  was  too  ex-  one  was  calculations,  figures,  and 
cited  to  mind  much.  measurements,  and  all  that ;  the 
"  Silently  we  divided  the  packet,  other  was  a  rough  sketch  of  an 
and  by  the  faint  light  of  the  night-  island  —  a  curious-shaped  island  it 
lamp  began  to  search  for  what  we  was,  long  and  pretty  flat  all  but  two 
required.  At  first  we  merely  glanced  peaks  connected  by  a  ridge,  near 
over  the  papers,  putting  aside  those  the  middle  of  it,  and  in  the  side  of 
which  appeared  to  have  reference  to  one  of  them  was  a  crag  shaped  just 
observations,  charts,  Ac,  and  then  like  the  spire  of  a  church — ^not  these 
began  again  with  these,  making  a  square-topped  things  they  have 
careful  examination  of  each.  One  down  New  Mexico  way,  but  like 
after  another  was  put  away  as  use-  what  I  remember  the  village  spire 
less  ;  some  related  to  stores,  some  to  was  at  home  in  the  old  country,  so 
harbour  matters,  rations,  &c.  I  was  steep  that  none  of  us  boys  could 
just  trying  to  decipher  the  almost  ever  climb  it ;  and  when  the  old 
illegible  characters  scrawled  on  what  weathercock  came  down  one  windy 
appeared  to  be  some  leaves  roughly  night,  the  parson  couldn't  find  a 
torn  from  the  log-book  of  some  ship,  man  in  the  parish  who  could  put  it 
when  a  sort  of  choking  sound  which  up  again. 

I  can  hardly  describe,  caused  me  to  **  Well,  I  reckon  FU  cut  the 
look  across  at  M*Gill.  Never  in  a  yam  short,  for  it's  getting  late, 
few  moments  was  human  face  so  You  know  at  first  we  only  meant 
changed.  In  place  of  the  hard  pas-  to  copy  whatever  papers  we  found, 
sionless  lineaments  I  knew  so  well,  but  that  good  intention  wasn't  car- 
every  feature  was  altered  and  ex-  ried  out,  you  bet  No  ;  we  kept  all 
pressive  of  the  most  intense  excite-  we  could  find  that  related  in  any 
ment ;  his  face  was  as  pale  as  that  way  to  the  plunder,  and  the  Doc 
of  the  corpse,  and  beads  of  perspira-  touched  up  some  of  the  rest  with 
tion  were  standing  on  his  brow.  In  some  chemical  stuff  he  had,  which 
a  moment  I  was  by  his  side,  and  took  all  the  colour  out  of  'em  right 
Was  reading  the  paper,  which  with  away,  and  spoilt  'em  for  ever.  I 
trembling  hands  he  held  stretched  was  kneeHng  by  the  box  helping 
out  on  the  lid  of  the  chest.  Now,  the  Doc  to  fix  the  papers,  and  feel- 
boys,  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  what  ing  a  bit  stiff,  just  raised  myself  for 
those  figures  totted  up  to, — ^firstly,  a  stretch.     Somehow,   instinctively 
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mj  eyes   sought  the  bed, — and  I  tell  to   the  very  spot  where,   years  ago, 

you,  boys,  it's  true — never  but  once  the  treasure  had  been    hid.     From 

niiice  have   I    felt   the  fearful    cold  the   papers,  too,  we  found  that  No. 

start  that  seemed   to  fly  through  me  13    had  been  the  sailing-master    of 

ind    root    me    to    the   spot.     Now,  the  schooner  (her  name  was  never 

mind,  this  is    true,    boys,  and  you  mentioned),   and    had   shared    with 

needn't   snigger,  for  you  would  have  four  other   officers   in   the  plunder, 

been    scared  too,      I    guess.       You  which  they  themselves  had  hidden, 

know  when  M*Gill  had  done  exam-  the  crew   having  buried  their  share 

ining  the   body,    it  was  dead — dead  at    some    other    place.     Now   there 

IS  could   be ;  there  warn't  no  man-  were  stories   in  Panama  which  every 

ner  of  doubt   on  it.       Well,  we  had  one   had  heard  of  some  years  pre- 

donewhat  always  is  done — that  is,  vious.     The  west  coast  cities,  from 

drawn   the  sheet  over  his  face    and  San    Francisco  to  Lima,    had   been 

dosed  his  eyes.     And  what  do  you  flooded     with     old  Spanish     coin ; 

think    I    saw   when    I    looked  up?  and   it   was  generally   reported   and 

Why,   as    sure  as    I  now   live,  the  believed  that  a  great  treasure  had 

sheet  was   drawn    down  again,  and  been  found  or  recovered  by   a  party 

there  he  was  his    eyes    wide   open  of    foreign   sailors   who  had    about 

ind  staring   hard  into  mine,  and   on  that  time  chartered  a  small  schooner 

the  face  wa.<«  a   cold  mocking  sneer  from  Panama,  and  after  a  month's 

which  I  can't  forget^  and  never  shall,  cruise,  no  one  knew  where,  had  put 

Those  eyes  have  haunted  me  for  ten  in    at  the     Gulf    of  Fonseca,   sent 

years,   and   will   till   I  go   under,  I  the   schooner  back  to  Panama,   and 

guess.      M*Gill    jumped    up    in    a  dispersed    no    one    knew   whither. 

huny  and  sprang  to  him,  thinking  Now  ye    argued    that    these  men 

he  had    come  round ; — but  no,    he  (all  strangers  in  Panama)  were  some 

was  dead  and   cold  enough.     Well,  of  the  crew  of  the  very  vessel  that 

hurriedly    w^e    repacked   the    chest,  No.  13  had  been   sailing-master  of, 

locked  it,  and  put  the  key  back,  and  and  that    after     years  of     absence 

then  woke  up  one  of  the  attendants,  (possibly   in   prison)  they    had    re- 

(I  mind  well  how    M*Gill    *  went  at  turned  and     recovered    their  booty. 

him'    for    being  asleep.)     Next  day  We    knew    that  the    officers    had 

No.  13'b    friend  the    sailor  came  as  taken   the  greatest     precautions  to 

usual,  and  precious   odd  he  looked  keep    the    secret  of    their    caclie ; 

when  he  found  that  his  mate    had  as  on  the  drawing,  at  a  point  from 

slipped  his  cable  in  the  night.     How-  which  the  harbor  was    visible,   we 

e?er,   be   made  application  through  found    a    mark,  and     under    it,   in 

the  consul  to  have  the  effects,  which  faded    writing,    *The    point    where 

were  given  over  to  him ;  and    that  the   Don   stood    sentinel   to    watch 

was  the  last  we  heard  of  him,  ex-  the   schooner.'     Within  a  fortnight 

cept  that,  a  week  later,  I  found  that  the    Doc    and    I    got    leave,     and 

he  had  taken    a    passage    back   to  started  in  a    fishing-boat  with  three 

Frisco.     The    papers   M*Gill    and  I  niggers    for    crew.     The    Poc,     he 

had  secured,  when  we  came  to  ex-  understood  taking  sights,  and  such- 

amine  them   closely,  seemed  to  give  like,   and  was  gay  sure    he    could 

all  we    wanted — the   exact    locality  make  the    island,  which  wasn't  800 

of  the  island,   with  the  sketch  of  it  miles  off ;  but  we  got  into  a  gale 

to  make    sure,    the    bearings    and  which  all  but  swamped  us,  and,  as 

observations     taken   firom    different  it  was,  drove  us  altogether  out    of 

points  (from  the  foot  of  that  steeple-  our  course,  and  back  again  into  the 

rock  for  one),  and  the  measurements  coast,  100  miles  south  of  Panama. 
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Our    provisions  were  all  spoilt  with  shoot  down    the  leader    in    self-de- 
salt   water,  and  one  of  the   blacks  fence.     This    cowed    the  rest;     but 
had     his   arm      broken,    and    both  he  recognised    the    impossibility  of 
M^Gill   and  I  were    dead  beat;    so  doing  anything,  as,  had    he  landed 
we  coasted  back   to  Panama   to  refit,  alone,  the  blacks     would    certainly 
We    had     delay   after    delay;    and  have  carried   the  boat  off  and    left 
finally,  when    we  were  nearly  ready  him  ;  and  he  could  do  nothing  with 
for  a    second    start,    I  was    struck  them  on  shore.     So,  reluctantly,  he 
down    with  *  them    cussed    shakes.'  turned  the  head  of  the  boat  towards 
Yes,  you   may   laugh,    Goldey ;  but  Panama.     A  fearful  voyage  he  had ! 
I    tell    you,    chills     and    fevers    in  The  three  blacks  sulked  in  the  bows 
Louisiana  ain't  a    circumstance    to  of  the  boat,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
the  regular    Panama  shakes.       No,  rush   on    him ;     so    he   dared    not 
sir.     So,  when  I  couldn't  stir  fi-om  sleep,     but    sat  night    and  day  for 
ray  bed,  M*Gill  came   and   swore  to  two  whole    nights  and   three     days 
me  he  would  treat  me  fair,  but  that  steering  with   one    hand,  the   other 
he  meant   to   try  alone.     I  couldn't  hand   grasping  his    revolver.     Seve- 
help     myself;  so   he  went.     Never  ral    times    he    was    almost     over- 
shall  I   forget  the  anxiety  of    that  powered  by  sleep,   but  roused  him- 
fortnight ;  and   when,  one  morning,  self  in   time  to  see  the  three  blacks 
I   chanced  to  hear  that  the  Doc  was  glaring  at  him  each  with  his  machette 
back,  the  attendants    had   to    hold  in  his     hand,  and    on  the   point  of 
me   down,  weak  as   I  was,  I  was  so  springing  aft  upon     him.     Sullenly, 
wild   to    get    to    him.     In    a    little  as  he   instinctively  raised  his  pistol, 
time    he  came  in,    and  I  saw   in  a  they  crouched  back  into  their  former 
moment   he  had   failed.     He  looked  positions,  and    sat   there  muttering 
worn     to  death ;  his   eyes   were    as  to  each  other  in  their  own  language, 
red    as    beef-steaks,  and    he    could  He  knew  that  to   sleep  was  to  die; 
hardly  walk.     When   he  was  about  but  it  was  a  fearful  struggle ;    and 
again   next  day  he   told  me  all.     He  no  wonder  that  he  was    more  dead 
had    sighted    the    island — got  close  than  alive  when   at  last  he  reached 
to  it,   near  enough  to  see  the  very  Panama.     If  he  hadn't  luckily   had 
cliff  from  which   the  measurements  a  fair  breeze  back  it  would  have  been 
had   been  made,  and  recognised  the  all  up  with  him ;  as  it  was,  his  suf- 
bluffs  and   bays  on  the  coast  which  ferings    under    that    burning    sun 
were  marked    in     the  sketch ;    but  must    have  been     fearful.     By    the 
just  when   he    thought  himself  cer-  time  we  were   both  about  again,  the 
tain  of  success,  his  crew — four  blacks  calms  had   set  in,  and  a  sailing- boat 
as    before — who    had    shown  symp-  would  be  no  use     to     us.     Besides 
toms    of     discontent     for   the    last  cash    was  running    short;  so,   after 
twenty-four  hours,    came    to    him,  many    consultations,     we      decided 
and   refused    to  proceed  or  to  land,  to   take  in  some  partners.     We  had 
Two  of  them  were  old   pearl-divers,  to  be  very  careful   in  choosing  our 
and  they  said    that  the  island  was  men ;    and  every   one,     before    he 
*debbil   island' — that   no   one  lived  was     told   a   word,  was    sworn   to 
there,   and    no    one   who  had    ever  secrecy.     But  there  was  no    lack  of 
landed  there  had  ever  come  back,  and  *  bully  boys '   in  Panama  then,   who 
finally  flatly    refused  to  go  ashore,  had  plenty  of  shiners  always  ready 
M*Gill      tried       entreaty,     threats,  for  a  spree,  and  this  one  suited  them 
everything ;  and  at  last  tried  force,  exactly.     In  about  a  month  we  had 
The   four  then  rushed  on  him  with  fourteen   in  our  party,   and    £5000 
their  knives,  and  he  was  obliged  to  actually     subscribed^      With    this 
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money  we  chartered  a  small  steamer  as,   finally,  M'Gill  placed  his  finger 

that   chanced    to    be    lying  idle  in  on  a  particular  spot  in  the  map,  and 

port ;     and     one     dark     night    we  remarked,      *  It's   just    thereabouts, 

cleared    for    Tehuan tepee — ^all  four-  gentlemen,'  there  rang   out  such   a 

teen  of  us  on  board,  and  a  crew  of  cheer,    such   a   wild   exulting  shout, 

teD  hands,  chiefly   firemen.      Every  that  I  verily  believe  you  might  have 

mother's  son  of  them  was  searched  heard   it  here  from  Denver.     Down 

as  be   came    on   board,  and   not  so  rushed   the    guard   we   had   left  on 

much  as  a  knife  left ;  for  you  see  we  duty,    and  the  man  who  was  steer- 

couldn't  trust   them.      We  were  all  ing,  unable    to     remain     longer    on 

armed — well,  too,  you  may  bet.     To  deck.      We     had     quite     forgotten 

hide  our  track  effectually  as  we  left  them  ;    and  as  some  of  us  tumbled 

the  harbour,  we  put  her  head  to  the  up  to  take  their  places,  we  saw  the 

northward  and  steamed  up  the  coast,  crew,    engineers    and  all,    clustered 

The  lights  of  Panama  were  reflected  together  forward,   and  looking  half- 

a  thousand    times    on    the  dancing  scared,    as   if    they    thought   them- 

water  astern  of  us,  then  one  by  one  selves     in      a     floating      niad-ship. 

they  sank  and  faded  out,   till  those  There    was     not    much     sleep  that 

at  the  pier-head  alone  were  visible,  night,  you  bet ;    and    morning  still 

and  broad   on  the  quarter,  the  lights  found  us    grouped   aft   talking  over 

of  the  mail  steamer  lying  at  anchor  our    chances    and     ^  counting     our 

under  the    lee    of  the    islands.      In  piles.'     The  steamer  was  a  fast  little 

another  hour  these  too  disappeared,  boat,  and  towards  the  afternoon  we 

Then  the  helm  was  put  hard  down,  sighted     *  land    ahead.'       What    a 

foil  steam  ahead  was  the  order,  and  scurry  there  was  !      Every  glass  in 

we  shot  out  from  the  dark  shadow  of  the   ship   was    pointed   at   the    two 

the   land,    and    headed     direct     to  blue     cones     we    could   just    make 

sea.    An  hour  later  we  had  made  a  out    rising     apparently     from     the 

rd  offing,  and    her  head  was  put  water, 
by*  W.  i  S.,  and  without  a  light        **  Higher    and    higher    grew    the 

showing,  we  steamed  past  the  islands  blue  cones,  and  hour  by    hour    the 

again,    leaving     them    on    the    port  outline  of   the  sharp  broken  ridges 

hand,  and  held  our  course.     Not  till  connecting  them    became  more   dis- 

then  did  we  leave  the  deck,  for  the  tinct  ;  .  down  went   the   sun   like   a 

Doc  and  I  had  bargained   that,   un-  ball  of  blazing  gold ;  and  I  mind  how 

til  we  were  fairly  at  sea,  the   exact  eagerly,   whilst   there  was   a  ray  of 

measurements,      observations,      and  light  left,  we  scanned  the  mysterious 

plans  should  remain  in  our  keeping  island,   and  tried  to  locate  the  spot 

and  secret.     The  crew  were  all  sent  where  our  treasure  lay  hidden, 
forward.      One    of   our  party    took        "  By  ten    o'clock   we   were  close 

the   wheel,      whilst   another     stood  in   with  the   land,    and  had  to  *  lay 

sentry    at    the  head    of   the  cabin-  to '   till   morning.     The    boats  were 

stairs.      The    rest    of   us    crowded  launched   and    provisioned ;    instru- 

roiind  the  small  table.      There  was  ments,  spades,  picks,  and  tools  were 

*  dead  silence  as  one  by  one  M'Gill  stowed  beneath  the  thwarts  ;  and  as 

spread    out    the    worn    and   yellow  soon  as  the  first  symptom  of  dawn 

papers,  and  his  voice  seemed  hushed  appeared,    the    oars    fell    into    the 

ud  trembled  as  he  read  out  to  the  water,  and  we  started  for  the  land, 

itst  the  great  secret     Then  one  by  some  two  miles  off.     M*Gill  was  in 

one  the    papers    were  closely    exa-  the  bows  of  the  launch  and  I  in  the 

mined,  and    the    observations    and  whale-boat — he  leading,  as  he  knew 

Beasorements  compared;   and  then  the  coast     The  island  had  been  a 
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volcano  one  time,   I  guess,  for  the  had  won  our  goal  at  last      They 

shore  was  steep  and  rocky  all  but  had    been    watching    us    firom    toe 

one  spot  where  there  was  a  little  steamer,  and  above  the  hoarse  roar 

sandy  bay ;  and  in  front  of  this,  as  of  the  Veakers  we  could  hear  the 

if  to  guard  it,  some  400  yards  out  boom   of  her    gun  as   she   saluted, 

was  a  reef,  over  which  the   rollers  Fim,    boys  ;    but    my    heart    felt 

thundered  and  dashed,  throwing  up  big    then    I    tell    you.      From    the 

clouds  of  spray.     As  we  neared   it  little    strip  of  sand  at   the  landing 

there  seemed  to  be  no  break  in  the  there  was   a   steep    pull   up  a  dry 

belt  of  foam,  and  some  of  us  thought  water-course   some   200    feet  or  so, 

M*Gill  must  have  gone  mad  or  lost  till  you  came  to  the  woods  :  woods! 

his   bearings  as  he   *  went  for  it ;  *  — I  tell   you,  boys,  there's  no  audi 

but  we  followed  half-a-dozen  lengths  woods  in  the  five  republics,  nor  yet 

astern,  and  I  guess  we'd  have  rowed  in   the   Amazonas,   to    equal    them, 

over  Niagara  if  it  had  been  in  our  Why,    the    mangrove-swamp   down 

way.      But  M^Gill    knew    what  he  to   Realejo   isn't   a   circumstance  to 

was  about,  for    sure    enough  there  them — big   trees,   little  trees,  vines, 

was  a  channel  just  where  the  old  tree-ferns,    creepers — every   kind   of 

chart  said ;  and  as  the  launch  seemed  green  thing  that  grows  was  there,  I 

almost  in    the  white   water,   down  gues8,  and   all  matted   and   tangled 

went  the  helm,   and   she  shot  into  together,    so    that    a   snake    could 

the  gap.     Narrow   enough   it  was  ;  hardly   get   through.     I   never  saw 

for  as   we    followed    there    seemed  such  an   undergrowth    in  my  life — 

hardly  room  enough  to  use  the  oars  never.     Well,  we  took  the  bearings 

as  a  big  sea  slid  from  under  us,  and  of  the  steeple-rock    from  the   point 

the  gray  sharp-pointed  rocks  seemed  where   we    first  landed,  and  found, 

to  rise  on  each  side  as  if  by  magic,  sure  enough,  it  was  just  as  the  old 

With  a  thunder  and  a  roar  the  next  chart  gave  it.     That  put  us  in  high 

huge  roller  came  in  ;  and,  catching  spirits,  and  we  set  to  work  witii  axe 

the  whale-boat  on  the  quarter,  half  and  machette  to  cut  a  trail  through 

filled    her,   and    lifting    her    like  a  the  bush.      What  a  job  that  was! 

feather,   carried  her  clear  over  the  Night  came  on,  and  we  had  only  just 

rocks  that  a  moment  before  seemed  reached   the  foot   of  it.     We  found 

ten  feet  above  us.     It  seemed  but  a  no  water,  so    had  to    return  to  the 

couple  of  seconds,  but  in  those  two  boats,  and  camp  on  the  beach ;   but 

seconds  I  experienced  what  it  was  there  wasn't   one   of  us    who   slept 

to  be  nearer  death  than  ever  I  was  a   wink,    I    reckon.      The    mosqui- 

before ;  for  apart  from  being  smashed  toes    are    downright    desperate.      I 

and  drowned  in  that  hell  of  water,  tell     you,    boys,     there    were     so 

a  man    has    no    chance  where  the  many   of   them,  there  wasn't  room 

sharks  are  as  plentiful  as  fish  in  the  on  all  our  carcases   for  them  all  to 

lake  here.     Well,  all  we  got  for  our  sit  down   at  once — so    they  had  to 

scare  was  a  shout  of  laughter  from  work  by  relays  ;  and  when  one  mil- 

the  boys  in  the  Doctor's  boat,  who  lion  or  so   had    got  a  good   square 

had     pulled     through    without    a  meal,    they   would    fly    off   to    the 

splash  ;   but  we  took  the  shine  out  woods,   and   perch    on   the    biggest 

of  them  in  the  race  to   the  beach  ;  tree  they  could  find  to  rest,   whilst 

for  though  they  had  a  good  start,  the    next    million,   who    had    been 

we  reached  it  with  them,  and  ran  patiently  waiting  all  the  time,  would 

our  boat  half  her  length  up  on  the  fall  to  by  sections  and  subdivisions, 

sand.      Then   such  a  cheer !      We  and  give  us  a  lively  time  till  No.  3 
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went  on  duty.  I  tell  you,  it's  a  we  must  be  a  blamed  set  of  fooU 
&et,  that  before  morning  the  air  anyhow,  to  come  sweating  and 
ill  round  camp  was  quite  thick  as  swearing  up  the  mountain -side  on 
London  fog  with  the  cusses  I  We  the  ground  instead  of  by  the  tree- 
got  our  coffee  before  daylight,  and  tops,  like  other  monkeys.  One  of 
Mt  to  work  again,  and  soon  got  our  our  boys  fired  his  revolver  at  them, 
second  bearing — from  the  foot  of  and  they  flew  off  into  the  woods ; 
the  steeple  rock,  300  yards  W.  by  and,  I  believe,  took  our  luck  with 
i  S.,  to  the  jiccatybar  tree.  Now,  them.  (I  never  saw  another  pair 
is  most  of  the  trees  were  of  that  all  the  time  I  was  in  the  island.) 
kmd,  and  as  the  ground  was  all  When  we  had  got  our  breath,  and 
broken  up  with  steep  ravines  and  taken  a  drink,  we  all  fell  to  examin- 
orergrown  with  scrub,  vou  may  ing  and  measuring  the  tree. 
fmcj  what  a  piece  of  work  we  had  **  *  What's  this  V  said  DickGregory, 
to  keep  the  hne,  and  get  the  right  pointing  to  a  mark  in  the  bark, 
post  at  the  end  of  it  We  had  to  *^  *  Looks  mighty  like  a  rifle-ball,' 
sUrt  up  the  side  of  the  ridge,  and  said  I.  *  Anyhow^  we'll  see,'  and 
as  we  got  within  a  couple  of  hun-  so  I  set  to  work  with  my  bowie. 
dred  feet  of  the  summit,  it  was  as  Almost  directly  I  felt  something 
stetp  as  the  side  of  a  house.  As  hard,  and,  after  whittling  a  bit  more, 
we  |ot  higher  and  the  ground  be-  found  on  the  edge  of  my  knife  a  bit 
cune  steeper,  there  were  fewer  big  of  stuff  that  shone  like  gold  !  And 
trees,  but  the  undei^owth  got  what  do  you  think  we  found  ? — why, 
ihieker  than  ever.  It  was  just  ten  a  big  copper  bolt,  6  inches  long, 
o*dock,  and  we  were  nearly  at  the  which  had  been  driven  in  years  before 
top,  when  the  Doctor,  who  was  and  over  which  the  bark  had  closed, 
kiding,  gave  a  whoop,  and  scram-  Now  in  the  old  instructions  it  said 
bled  up  the  bank  in  front,  on  all-  that  the  cache  was  at  a  certain  dis- 
fours ;  we  all  follow  at  double-quick,  tance  from  this  tree  measured  with 
lod  in  another  minute  were  on  the  deep-sea  line,  so  many  fathoms ; 
smooth  ground  again.  The  ridge  and  there  round  the  head  of  the 
seemed  to  have  been  broken  here,  bolt  and  completely  cased  in  the 
iDikiDg  a  sort  of  gap — the  ground  bark  we  found  some  strands  of 
&lfiog  away  rapidly  on  each  side ;  hemp.  T/iat  old  bolt  had  been 
tod  then,  just  m  the  centre  of  the  'used  to  fasten  the  measuring-line 
Kttle  plateau  was  about  the  biggest  to.  I  don't  think  there  were  a 
tree  I  ever  saw :  it  was  a  jiccaty-  dozen  more  pleased  men  in  the 
bir,  and  the  one  we  wanted.  That  world  than  us,  as  we  rested  under 
tree,  I  romd,  was  G7  feet  round,  the  shade  of  that  big  jiccatybar  that 
sad  went  up  straight  as  the  main-  morning.  But  we  didn't  spend 
nast  of  a  tbree-decker  for  a  good  much  time  in  resting ;  we  had  plenty 
ISO  feet  without  a  branch ;  then  it  of  work  before  us.  Somewhere  in 
broke  off  into  five  great  arms,  five  the  valley  that  sloped  down  from 
sr  liz  feet  thick  they  seemed,  but  our  feet  was  the  treasure,  but  itsu 
iH  grown  over,  and  covered  with  exact  position  could  only  be  de- 
indiids  and  suchlike.  There  were  tcrmined  by  following  the  hne  of 
two  old  macaws  sitting  up  near  the  the  shadow  of  the  big  tree,  as  pro- 
top,  and  croaking  to  each  other,  jected  at  6.45  a.m.  on  the  17th  day 
with  their  heads  all  on  one  side  of  a  certain  month  years  before, 
iqointiog  at  us ;  and,  it  struck  Now  in  the  old  leaves  from  the  log- 
Be,  expressing   their   opinion    that  book  in  which  the  observations  had 
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been  written,  the  upper  comer  had    garee,  and  talking  togeUier  ii 

been  torn  off,  so  that  we  never  knew    tones.      I   could^  almost   hea 

the  month,  though  the  rest  of  the    murmur  of   their    voices   aiu 

date  was  clear  enough ;  and  to  this    wash    of   the  tiny  waves   ri 

slight  flaw  in  the  chain  we  owed  all    along  the  sides  of  the  vessc 

our    troubles.     We    employed    the    splashing  under  the  counter, 

afternoon     in    clearing    away    the    ever    and  anon  rocked  sligh 

undergrowth  as  nearly  as  we  could    and  fro  as  she  felt  the  grounc 

judge  in  the  line  of  our  future  ex-    or  the  slight  power  of  the  8ea4 

plorations,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  a    which  was  just  springing  u 

good  view  of  the  valley  from  the    whispering  softly  through  tb 

great  tree  looking  N.W.     This  we    tops.     Was  it  the  tree-tops; 

did,  and  before  sundown  sufficient    the  land  is  too  far  off ;  it  mus 

timber  was  down  to  enable  us  to    been  the  light  tracery  of  spa 

get  an  uninterrupted  view  all  over    rigging    standing    out    inms 

the  valley,  and  right  down  to  the    against  the  starlit  sky.    Ho? 

shore  three  or  four  miles  off.     Some    have  changed  the  look  of  th 

of  us    voted  to  fetch  up  a  keg  of    since  morning!    What  a  rak 

water  and  to  camp  where  we  were ;    have  given  to  the  topmasts ! 

others  proposed    returning    to    the    there  were  no  such  spare  sp 

ship  for  the  nieht,  none  caring  to    board ;  nor  had  she  even  a  sai 

face  the  mosquitoes  and  sand-flies    What  strange  madness  possess 

down  on  the  beach  a^in.     At  last  it    An  icy  chill  seems  to  strike 

was  settled  that  the  Doc,  with  about    very  bones — a  vague  terror  po 

half-a-dozen,    including    two    who    my  very  soul ;   but  I  cannot 

were  complaining  of  sickness,  should    power  1  cannot  resist  seems 

return  to  the  ship,  while  I  and  four    me    to    look  :    the  steamer 

others  should  camp  where  we  were,    seems  changed — a  long  low  c 

The  three  previous  days  had  fagged    er  with  spars  raking  consid 

us  all,  and  we  soon  turned  in :  but    and  appearing  too  big  for  1: 

for  my  part,  after  two  or  three  in-    mainsail  and  foresail  brailed 

effectual  efforts  to  doze  off,  I  quietly    flapping  heavily  in  the  night-1 

got  up  and,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar,    an  awning  extending  fore  ai 

seated  myself  on  a  rock  just  within    and  protected  by  it  from  the 

the  belt  of  black  shadow  cast  by  the    night-dew,  forward  of  the  ma: 

great  tree.     Insensibly  I  fell  into    some  fifty  or  sixty  men — roug 

a  reverie,  in  which  the  present,  the    looking  men    of    every    nat 

past,  and  the  future  were  strangely    and  colour,   lying   about    in 

blended.    From  where  I  sat  I  could    position,  sleeping  heavily.     F< 

distinctly  see  the  little  steamer  ly-    sitting  on  the  heel  of  the  bows 

ing  at  anchor  outside  the  reef :  the    two  men  on  watch.     Aft,  the 

night  was  so  clear,  the  moonlight  so    on    duty    is  slowly   pacing 

{I  bright,  that  I  almost  fancied  I  could    fro  on  the  small  quarter-decl 

distinguish    objects    on    her   deck.    9 -pounder  carronades   are  n 
II  Then  I  began  trying  to  picture  them    on  either  side,  whilst  amidst 

to    myself — two    or  three    men  on    long  gun  of  Spanish  make,  pi 
-watch — others  lying  about  the  deck    and  grotesquely  ornamented, 
I,  asleep — the  Doc    and  one  or  two    the  fashion  fifty  years  ago. 

i  iqore  stretched  out  on  chairs  under    I  find  another  group ;  they 

I  the  little  awning  aft,  smoking  che-    on  watch.     They  sit  silentlj 

I'  roots  and^indulging  in  iced  shan-    ing  and  playing  cards  by  tl 
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of  t  rude  lantern.     Piled  up  against  in  a  nightmare.     I  closed  my  eyes 

the   bulk  -  head    behind    them    are  to  shut  out  the  hateful  face  peering 

heavy  chestR   filled  to  the  lid  with  into  mine;  my  senses  seemed  in  a 

broad  silver  dollars  fresh  from  the  whirL    Then  I. /<?2t  there  was  another 
mint  of  Mexico^  rolls    of    valuable .  change,    and    looked    again.      The 

dilka,  silver  -  mounted    pistols    and  specbul  freebooters  were  gone — the 

swords,  watches  and  valuables  of  all  racks    of    arms  and    old-fashioned 

kinds.     Aft  in  the  cabin  are  still  cabin  fittings  had  disappeared;    in 

others :  a  dark-bearded,  broad,  stal-  their   place  I  recognised  the  well- 

Wirt  man  looks  over  another  who  known  furniture  of  our   own  little 

is   writing    to    the    dictation    of    a  steamer.     I  could  hear  the  engines 

third,   who     is     carefully     repack-  working,  and    the    rush    of  water 

ing  in   an    arm-chest   plunder  also  along  the  sides  of  the  ship.     Seated 

Kke  that  guarded    by    the    sailors  round  the  cabin-table  were  five  of 

forward  ;  but  far  richer — ingots  of  my   companions.     I  was  about  to 

floKd  gold — small  canvas  bags  filled  spring  forward    and    accost    them, 

with  precious  stones — golden  cups  when  an  indescribable  ^something' 

Mid  bowls  and  heavy  plates.     Oppo-  arrested  me.     I  looked  closer  ;  the 

rite  to  this  young  man  writing  the  light  from  the  cabin-lamp  brightened 

list  sits  another  busy  with  a  log-  for  a  moment,  as  it  swung  to  and  fro 

book,  also  young,  but  with  a  face  with  the  motion  of  the  ship,  and,  for 

prematurely  aged  by  guilt — a  dark  a  few  seconds,  fell  on  the  face  of  the 

Mmthem  face,  with    piercing    eyes  one  nearest  to  me.  It  was  the  face  of 

tnd  black  hair.      I  had    seen    the  a  corpse !  .  .  .     With  a  suppressed 

feee  he/ore,      Wonderingly,   I   look  gasp  of   horror  I  awoke,  chilled  to 

back  to  the  first  writer  :  he  has  just  the  bone  and  cramped ;  but  with  an 

finished  his  task,  and  holds  out  to  intense  feeling  of  thankfulness  that 

the  elder  man  the  parchment  he  has  it  was  all  but  a  dream.     The  night 

been  writing.      Heavens  !   it  is  the  had  somewhat    advanced,  and    the 

very  one  wo  now  possess !     Then  moon,  now  nearer  the  horizon,  was 

the  dark-faced  man  pushes  across  throwing  a  broad  belt  of  light  across 

the  log-book,  on  which  the  ink   is  our  camping-ground  near  the  roots 

ftill  wet.    He   points    to    the    last  of  the  giant  tree,  leaving  the  ^pot 

entry :   Lat.  6°  27'  N.,  Ion.  87°  W  where  I  sat  still  in  deep  shadow. 

W.    Ah !  I  know  him  now ;  he   is  The  fire  was  almost  quite  out,  nothing 

the  dead  man  1  robbed  in  Panama,  left  but  a  mass   of  white  ashes — 

Yes;  the  same  eyes,  hair,  and  fea-  whiter  still  in  the  moonlight — witli 

tores,  though  now  full  of  youth  and  one    thin    column     of     transparent 

strength,   iksX  I    saw   aged,    worn,  smoke  rising  straight  up  from  the 

and  dead  there  in  the  hospital  six  centre  and  losing  iteelf  in  the  dark- 

moDths  since.      The  scowl  in    the  ness  of  the  tree-top  above.     I  was 

dark   fierce   face    changes    into    a  on  the  point  of  rising  to  throw  on 

mocking    sneer,   as    he    looks    nie  some  fresh  branches  when  my  atteii- 

straight  in  the  eyes.     That  face —  tion  was  riveted  by  a    glimpse    I 

oold  and  still — but    the   eyes  open  caught  of  some  moving  object  pro- 

ind  staring  at  me,  and  seeming  alive  jected  beyond  the  bole  of  the  tree, 

with  vengeful  hate.     My  God,  how  In  another  moment  a  human  figure 

I  remember  that  look  !    I  remember  was  outlined  dimly  against  the  dark 

trying  to  banish  the  horrid  vision  starlit    horizon.      I   knew  it  could 

from    me,  but    I   was  held  firmly  not  be  one  of  my  friends,  for  there 

entranced  by  horror  as  one  is  when  they  all  four  were  lying  sleeping  in 
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the  full  moonliefat  before  me.  With  a  we  heard  a  rock  dislodged  from  the 

noiseless  step  &e  figure  approached  steep  face  of  the  hill   go   bounding 

the  sleepers  till  it  reached  the  edge  down   a  little   way ;  so,  taking  the 

of  the  belt  of  light ;  it  then  sank  to  sound  as  a  guide,  we  sent  half-a 

the  ground  and  commenced  to  crawl  dozen    rifle-balls  wfaissing    through 

forward  on  hands  and  knees.     Then,  the  trees,  but  nothing  came  of  it^ 

as  it  came  into  the  clear  light,  I  in  and  not  another  sound  was  heard, 

a    moment   recognised    the  deadly  **We  didn*t  build  the  fire  again, 

peril  that  hung  over  one,  at  least,  of  you   may    bet,   but    sat    there    in 

my  sleeping  friends.   The  figure  was  the  darkest  shade  at  the  foot  of  the 

that  of  a  negro,  and  an  old  man  at  tree,  and  never  closed   an  eye  all 

that ;  but  of  all  the  big  black  niggers  the  rest    of   that  night ;     for    the 

I  ever  saw,  that  one  was  the  biggest ;  idea  of  the  isUnd  being  inhabited 

he  must  have  been  six  feet  six,  and  had  never  occurred  to  any  of  us  till 

had  shoulders  on  him  like  a  bu£BUo  now,  and  we  didnH  know  but  what 

bull.      He  wore  no  clothes  but  a  we  might  be  attacked  in  force  before 

tattered  old  piece  of  canvas ;  but  in  our     mates    could    arrive.     Slowly 

his  teeth  he  held  a  long  narrow-bladed  enough    the    night   wore    on,    but 

knife,  near  as  long  as  a  mctchette.     I  nothing  happened  ;  and  glad  were 

should  say  he  was  creeping  straight  we  when,  after  the  hour  of  intense 

towards  the  nearest  sleeper,  and  his  darkness  that  succeeded  the  setting 

eurpose  was  written  as  clearly  in  of  the  moon,  the  faint  grey  morning 
Is  face  as  ever  a  murderer*s  was.  light  began  to  make  things  visible; 
Such  a  face,  tool  If  ever  a  fiend's  and  not  till  then,  or. rather  till  wo 
and  a  living  human  being's  were  had  light  enough  to  shoot  by,  did 
combined,  &ey  were  ^so'  in  that  we  rebuild  our  fire  and  begin  to 
old  negro's ; «  but  I  hadn't  much  talk  about  breakfast  Before  sun- 
time  to  admire  him,  for  he  was  rise  our  friends  arrived  from  the 
within  ton  feet  of  my  friends,  steamer ;  and  all,  I  think,  felt  more 
Quickly  I  drew  my  pistol  and  or  less  uncomfortable  at  the  idea  of 
sighted  him.  As  I  did  so,  he  took  there  being  others  on  the  island 
the  knife  from  between  his  teeth  besides  ourselves,  who  might  per- 
anci  raised  it  in  his  right  hand  haps  be  watching  us  at  that  very 
.  .  .  then  I  pulled.  I  never  heard  moment,  or  might  even  have  some 
such  a  yell  as  he  gave.  He  was  inkling  of  our  secret.  There  was 
just  on  the  spring  as  I  fired,  or,  I  another  cause  for  anxiety.  The  two 
think,  I'd  have  *  thrown  him.'  As  who  had  complained  of  sickness 
it  was,  he  bounded  clear  over  the  the  day  before  were  worse  this 
boy  nearest  him,  and  landed  in  the  morning,  and  had  to  be  left  on 
ashes  of  the  nre,  kicking  up  a  board,  together  with  a  third  one  of 
cloud  of  dust  and  sparks,  and  the  crew  who  had  exhibited  the 
scattering  the  smouldering  embers  same  symptoms.  The  Doc,  how- 
in  all  directions.  I  couldn't  get  ever,  made  light  of  it,  and  expected 
another  shot,  as  the  boys  sprang  up  them  to  be  all  right  in  a  day  or 
between  us,  and  before  they  were  two;  but  somehow  I  didn't  feel 
fairly  awake,  he  was  off  into  the  easy,  for  I  remembered  the  five 
woods.  To  follow  him  was  luteless ;  figures  I  had  seen  in  my  dream 
so  we  stayed  where  we  were,  not  sitting  round  the  cabin-table;  and 
knowing  what  was  coming  next —  two  out  of  the  three  now  on  the 
the  rest  not  even  knowing  what  had  sick-list  were  certainly  there.  .  .  . 
happened,  in  fact     In  half  a  minute  **  Impatiently  we   waited   till   the 
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gun  WAS  high  enough  in  the  heayens  Then  whilst  some  worked  on  deep- 
to  project  the  shadow  of  the  great  ening  their  shafts,  others  prospected 
jiecatyhar  tree  into  the  valley  helow.  about^  and  tried  likely  places  a  few 
iSlowly  the  minutes  passed,  till    the  yards    farther  off,  and  so  on,  but 
nearest  trees  (which,  standing  some  with  no  results.     Then    as  evening 
150  ieet  below    us    on  the  hillside,  began  to  close  in,  we  silently    and 
mixed  their  topmost  branches  above  one  by  one  quitted  work,  and  came 
the  levdl  on  whidi  we  were  stand-  out  of  the  gulch  up  to  the  foot  of 
ii^)  were  touched  with  golden  lighL  the  big  tree  again.     In  the  morning 
Then  the  boys    cheered,  and  every  we    had   thrown    together    roughly 
nan  took  to  pointing  out  the  exact  some  logs^  so  as  to  make  a  sort   of 
^t  where  the  shadow   would    fall  cover  in  case  of  an  attack ;  and  here 
in  half  an  hour's  time,  which  would  eight  of  us  were  to  pass  the  night 
gi?e  us  the   exact  hour  at  which  to  and  guard  the  workings  which  could 
tike  our    observation.    But    every  easily  be  seen  in    the  clear  moon- 
OM  quieted  down  as  the  important  light     Those  whose  lot   it  was  to 
moment     drew      near.     Then    the  return    to  the  ship  started    about 
Doc  stood  at    the  foot  of  the  tree,  twilight,    taking   with    them    in  a 
just  in  front  of  the  spot  where  the  hammock  one  of  the  party  who  had 
copper    bolt    had  been    driven    in,  been  seized  with  the  same  symptoms 
with    the    compass    fixed    upon  a  as  those  the  day  before.     He    had 
tripod,  ready  to  get  the  bearing  the  in  a  few  hours  become  quite  light- 
moment  the    time     arrived.    When '  headed ;  and    they  were  obliged  to 
it  did,    and    when    the    Doc    had  take  away  his  knife  and  revolver, 
reid    off    the   exact  direction,     we  to  prevent  his  doing  some  of  us  or 
w«Dt   to    work    with   a  will — most  himself  a  mischief, 
of  us  hacking    away  with   axe    or  **The  disappointment    caused  by 
wukeUe,  and  others    scouting    out  the  unsuccessful  day*s  work,  coupled 
in  advance  and  on  each  side  of  the  with  the  illness  of  our  friend.s,  and 
wori[ing  party,   with    shooting-irons  the  strange  encounter  of  the  prefi- 
mdv,  and  eyes  skinned  in  case  of  ous  night,  made  us  the  reverse  of  a 
tnmble;     but   none    came;  and    in  jovial  party  under  the  big  jiccaty bar 
less  than  an  hour  we  had  cut  a  trail  tree  that  night     No  one  volunteered 
through  the  bush  and  measured  the  a  sohg,  and  no  one  seemed  to  care 
distuice.     Then    we    set   to    work  to  talk ;  and  so,  a  guard  being  set, 
vith  picks  and  crows,   spades,   and  and  reliefs  arranged,  one  by  one  we 
CYOQ  knives,    every  man   burrowing  fell  asleep.     I  confess   the  remem- 
like  a   musk-rat     What    work    it  branoe  of  my  last  nocturnal  experi- 
wu,  down  in  that  deep  gulch !     The  ences  kept  me  awake  for  some  time ; 
hett  towards  noon  was  stifling,  and  but  finally  I  snoozed  off,   and    did 
not  a  breath  of  air;  but  wo  worked  not  awake  till  the  watch  aroused  me 
<m  as  if  our  lives  were  staked  on  to  take  my  spell  *  on  guard.'     The 
oor  work ; — and    so    some's    were,  night  passed  quietly — not  a  sound, 
though  they  didn't   know  it,    poor  not  an  indication  of  there  being  a 
Hn.     The    papers    told    us    the  living  soul  on  the  island  but  our- 
tntanre  was  only  buried  three  feet  selves.     Morning  came,  and  with  it 
^;  and  before  evening    we  had  a  fresh  supply  of    pluck    to     the 
tdoieo  shsfta  down,  each  four  feet  whole  party.     We   hastily    finished 
|Md— but  not  a  sign  of  the  plunder,  break&st  and    hurried  off   to    our 
We   remeasured    the    ground,  and  shafts  and  cross-cuts,  each  returning 
looiid  our  first  measurement  right  to  where  he    had  left  off   work  tlie 
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night  before.     Hardly  had  I  taken  heat  into  that  lonely  gulch — ^the  air 

lip  my  pick    when  a    hurried  call  seemed    hour    by  hour   to  become 

from  Charley  Burt  brought  us  all  to  more  dense  and  stagnant — the  sun 

his  location.     He  had  been  working  seemed  to  beat    down    into    one*s 

in  soft  earth  the  day  before,  and  had  brain  and  cause  fearful  agony.     Sick 

thrown  up  quite  a  heap  of  it    He  and  giddy,  at  length  I  threw  down 

was  now  standing  in  his  *' claim/'  my  spade  and  staggered  back  to  the 

stooping  forward  and  examining  this  camp.     I  remember    hearing    Seth 

heap.  Parker's  Toice    speaking  kindly  in 

**  *  Look  here    boys  I' "  says    ho ;  his  rough  way,  and  feeling  some  one 

'Put     was    not  dreaming  after  all.  supporting    me    and    guiding    roe. 

I  guess  there  is  none  of  you  got  a  Then  all   seemed   to  become  indis- 

hoof    to    match     that  track,     have  tinct,  and  I  remember  no  more, 

your  

"Sure  enough  there,  deeply  im-  "It  was  near  three  weeks  after  this, 
pressed  in  the  soft  black  soil,  was  the  as  I  afterwards  found,  that  I  awoke 
print  of  a  human  foot  I  doubt  if  from  what  appeared  to  have  been  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  ever  examined  the  long  deep  sleep.  I  had  a  faint  con- 
first  foot-print  he  found  with  half  sciousness  of  being  deadly  sick  and 
the  eagerness  we  did  that  one ;  but  weak,  so  weak  that  my  arms  felt 
there  was  not  much  to  be  made  of  like  lead  when  I  tried  to  move  them, 
it  beyond  that  it  was  a  foot-track  I  dimly  recognised  the  well-known 
certain  sure,  and  a  big  one  at  that —  tiospital  ward  at  Panama ;  then  I  slept 
the  biggest  any  of  us  had  ever  seen,  again.  When  I  awoke  my  head  was 
I  wish  now  wecouldf  have  measured  clearer,  and  I  tried  to  speak  to  M^Gill, 
it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  who  was  standing  by  my  bedside ;  he 
have  been  fourteen  inches  long  if  it  sight  of  him  brought  back  in  a  con- 
was  one!  As  for  following  the  trail  fused  way  the  events  of  the  past  up 
on  that  ground,  it  was  out  of  the  to  when  I  gave  up  work  that  fearful 
question.  At  least  none  of  our  afternoon.  I  tried  to  ask  M'Gill 
crowd  was  up  to  it  though  I  have  what  had  happened,  but  I  could 
known  some  Indians  who  might  hardly  whisper ;  and  it  was  not  till 
have;  yes,  and  Dyaks  too — they  after  several  days  that  he  gave  mo 
could  track  a  bird,  I  think.  As  it  the  closing  scenes  of  our  unfortunate 
was,  we  thought  we  could  touch  on  expedition.  It  seemed  that  after  I 
it  here  and  there,  but  nothing  came  was  taken  ill,  I  was  at  once  carried 
of  our  search ;  and  when  the  rest  of  on  board  ship,  where  M^Gill  was 
the  party  came  from  the-  ship,  they  engaged  in  nursing  the  other  three 
tried  and  could  make  nothing  of  it  patients.  We  wero  all  ^down* 
cither.  Bad  news  they  brought  with  the  same  complaint  a  jungle 
One  of  our  companions  had  died  in  fever  of  the  most  deadly  kind.  The 
the  night,  and  MKjill  had  remained  next  day  added  three  more  to  the 
on  board  with  the  other  three  sick,  sick  list,  and  another  death  occurred, 
one  of  whom  seemed  almost  gone.  For  two  more  days  did  the  treasure- 
I  felt  there  was  no  hope  for  him,  seekers  work  on  literally  with  death 
for  his  face  came  back  dimly  to  me  in  their  midst ;  and  it  was  not  till  a 
as  one  of  the  five  I  had  seen  in  my  third  of  our  party  had  sunk  that  the 
dream.  Doggedly  and  silently  we  quest  was  for  the  time  abandoned, 
worked  on  through  all,  the  weary  During  the  run  to  Panama  another 
hours  of  that  day.  The  sun  seemed  sank,  and  one  more  in  the  hos- 
to  pour  down  in  all  its  concentrated  pital  after  landing — ^  And,  O'Brien, 
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my  boy/  said   M*Gill,   kindly,   *for  was,  that  each  month  the  shadow 

days  and  days  I  feared  you  would  thrown  by  the  big  tree  would  fall 

iQiIke  the    sixth  !*    ^  No,   Doc,  no,'  on  different  ground — I  don't  see  why 

mattered  L        There     were    only  it  should,   but   they  said  so ;    and 

fiuikat  night !    I  was  just  dozing  that,  not  knowing  the  month,  we  had 

off  again  from  weakness,  I  suppose,  gone    at    the    wrong  date.      MH](ill 

but  I  heard  M^Gill  say  to  the  at-  vowed  he  would  never  give  it  up,  if 

teodant,   *  The    laddie's    wandering  he  had  to  make  eleven  more  trips, 

igtin,  but  he'll  pull  through.'  But,  as  for  me,  I  kinder  felt  I  had 

*4twas  not  till  some  days  after  had  enough  of  treasure-seeking  and 

that  M*Gill  would  tell  me  all  that  ^e  Cocos    Islands  ;     and    then    I 

Ittd  happened.     It  was  a  weary  tale  could't  get  rid  of  that  face,  which 

of  disappointment ;  and  I  mind  feel-  fairly  haunted  me  ;  so  I  concluded 

log  80    heart-sick  and   '  down '    at  to  tiy  my  luck  at  the  diggings,  and 

the  time   that   I  heartily  wished  I  haven't  been  near  Panama  since, 

had  been  one  of  the  five,  and  hardly  **  There,  boys,  that's  the  yam,  but 

care  to  think  of  it  now.  it's  run  out  longer  than  I  reckoned. 

"To  cut  matters  short,  it  appeared  Goldey,  I  say  I    Charley  ! — why,   if 

that   the     only  explanation    M^Gill  the  boys  ain't  asleep  !     Thunder !" 
lad  the  rest  could  give  of  our  failure 

NoTB. — ^The  story  of  the  Lost  Secret  of  the  Cocos  Group  is  true — that 
i^  all  the  leading  facts  happened  much  as  I  have  tried  to  tell  them — but 
nooe  several  of  the  survivors  of  the  party  are  still  (to  the  best  of  my  be- 
li^O  alive,  and  being  so,  have  certainly  never  for  a  moment  given  up  the 
intention  '*  of  trying  again,"  names,  dates,  and  localities  have  been,  for 
obvious  reasons,  altered  by  *'  the  narrator.*^ 
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'  •  .  ■  • 

The  widowed  Dame  of  Habbard^s  ancient  line 
Turned  to  her  cupboard,  cornered  anglewiso 
Betwixt  this  wall  and  fhni^  in  quest  of  aught 
To  satisfy  the  craving  of  Sir  Tray, 
Prick-eared  companion  of  her  solitude,* 
Red-spotted,  dirty-white,  and  bare  of  rib, 
Who  followed  at  her  high  and  pattering  heels. 
Prayer  in  bis  eye,  prayer  in  his  slinldng  gait, 
Prayer  in  his  pendulous  pulsating  tail 
Wide  oa  its  creaking  jaws  revolved  the  door. 
The  cupboard  yawned,  deep- throated,  thinly  set 
For  teeth,  with  bottles,  ancient  canisters. 
And  plates  of  various  pattern,  blue  or  white  ; 
Deep  in  the  void  she  thrust  her  hooked  nose 
Peering  near-sighted  for  the  wished-for  bone. 
Whiles  her  short  robe  of  samite,  tilted  high, 
The  thrifty  darnings  of  her  hose  revealed  ; — 
The  pointed  feature  travelled  o^er  the  delf 
Greasing  its  tip,  but  bone  or  bread  found  none 
Wherefore  Sir  Tray  abode  still  dinnerless, 
Licking  his  paws  beneath  the  spinning-wheel, 
And  meditating  much  on  savoury  meats. 

Meanwhile  the  Dame  in  high-backed  chair  reposed 
Revolving  many  memories,  for  she  gazed 
Down  from  her  lattice  on  the  self-same  path 
Whereby  Sir  Lancelot  *mid  the  reapers  rode 
When  Arthur  held  his  court  in  Camelot^ 
And  she  was  called  the  Lady  of  Shalott  ; 
And,  later,  where  Sir  Hubbard,  meekest  knight 
Of  all  the  Table  Round,  was  wont  to  pass. 
And  to  her  casement  glint  the  glance  of  love. 
(For  all  the  tale  of  how  she  floated  dead 
Between  the  city  walls,  and  how  the  Court 
Gazed  on  her  corpse,  was  of  illusion  framed, 
And  shadows  raised  by  Merlin's  magic  art, 
Sre  Vivien  shut  him  up  within  the  oak.) 
There  stood  the  wheel  whereat  she  spun  her  thread  ; 
But  of  the  magic  mirror  nought  remained 
Save  one  small  fragmoit  on  the  mantelpiece. 
Reflecting  her  changed  features  night  and  mom. 
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But  now  the  inward  yearnings  of  Sir  Traj 
Grew  pressing,  and  in  hoRow  rumblings  spake, 
As  in  tempestuous  nights  the  Northern  seas 
Within  their  cayomed  cliflk  reverberate. 
This  touched  her :  ^  I  have  marked  of  yore,  ''  she  said, 
**  When  on  my  palfrey  I  have  paced  along 
The  streets  of  Camelot,  while  many  a  knight 
Ranged  at  my  rein  and  thronged  upon  my  step<:, 
Wending  in  pride  towards  the  tournament, 
A  wight  who  many  kinds  of  bread  purveyed — 
Muffins,  and  crumpets,  matutinal  rolls, 
And  buns  which  buttered,  soothe  at  evensong ; 
To  him  ril  hie  me  ere  my  purpose  cool. 
And  swift  returning,  bear  a  loaf  with  me. 
And  (for  my  teeth  be  tender  grown,  and  like 
Celestial  visits,  few  and  far  between) . 
The  crust  shall  be  for  Tray,  the  crumb  for  me." 
This  spake  she  ;  from  their  peg  reached  straightway  down 
Her  cloak  of  sanguine  hue,  and  pointed  hat 
From  the  flat  brim  upreared  like  pyramid 
On  sands  Egyptian  where  the  Pharaohs  sleep, 
Her  ebon-handled  staff  (sole  palfrey  now) 
Grasped  firmly,  and  so  issued  swiftly  forth  ; 
Yet  ere  she  closed  the  latch  her  cat  Elaine, 
The  lily  kitten  reared  at  Astolat, 
Slipt  through  and  mewing  passed  to  greet  Sir  Tray. 

Returning  ere  the  shadows  eastward  fell. 
She  placed  a  porrii^r  upon  the  board, 
And  shred  the  crackling  crusts  with  liberal  hand. 
Nor  noted  how  Elaine  did  seem  to  wail. 
Rubbing  against  her  hose,  and  mourning  round 
Sir  Tray,  who  lay  all  prone  upon  the  hearth. 
Then  on  the  bread  she  poured  the  mellow  milk — 
^*  Sleep* st  thou  ?"  she  said,  and  touched  him  with  her  staff ; 
"  What,  ho  1  thy  dinner  waits  thee !"    But  Sir  Tray 
Stirred  not  nor  breathed  :  thereat,  alarmed,  she  seized 
And  drew  the  hinder  leg :  the  carcase  moved 
All  over  wooden  like  a  piece  of  wood — 
^*  Dead  >"  said  the  Dame,  while  louder  wailed  Elaine  ; 
*'  I  see,^*  she  said,  *'  thy  fasts  were  all  too  long, 
Thy  commons  all  too  short,  which  shortened  thus 
Thy  days,  tho'  thou  mightst  stiU  have  cheered  mine  age 
Had  I  but  timelier  to  the  city  wonned. 
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Thither  I  must  again,  and  that  right  soon, 
For  now  'tis  meet  wo  lap  thee  in  a  shroud, 
And  lay  thee  in  the  vault  by  Astolat, 
Where  faithful  Tray  shall  by  Sir  Hubbard  lie." 

Up  a  by-lane  the  Undertaker  dwelt ; 
There  day  by  day  he  plied  his  merry  trade, 
And  all  his  undertakings  undertook  : 
Erst  knight  of  Arthur's  Court,  Sir  Waldgrave  hight, 
A  gruesome  carle  who  hid  his  jests  in  gloom, 
And  schooled  his  lid  to  counterfeit  a  tear. 
With  cheerful  hammer  he  a  coffin  tapt, 
While  hollow,  hollow,  hollow,  rang  the  wood, 
And,  as  he  sawed  and  hammered,  thus  he  sang  : 

Wood,  hammer,  nails,  ye  build  a  hous^  for  him, 
Nails,  hammer,  wood,  ye  build  a  house  for  me, 
Paying  the  rent,  the  taxes,  and  the  rates. 

I  plant  a  human  acom  in  the  ground. 

And  therefrom  straightway  springs  a  goodly  tree. 

Budding  for  me  in  bread  and  beer  and  beef. 

O  Life,  dost  thou  bring  Death  or  Death  bring  thoc  ? 
Which  of  the  twain  is  bringer,  which  the  brought  y 
Since  men  must  die  that  other  men  may  live. 

O  Death,  for  me  thou  plumpest  thine  hollow  cheeks, 
Mak'st  of  thine  antic  grin  a  pleasant  smile, 
And  prank'st  full  gaily  in  thy  winding  sheet. 

This  ditty  sang  he  to  a  doleful  tune 

To  outer  ears  it  sounded  like  a  dirge. 

Or  wind  that  wails  across  the  fields  of  death. 

'Ware  of  a  visitor,  he  ceased  his  strain. 

But  still  did  ply  his  saw  industrious. 

With  withered  hand  on  oar.  Dame  Hubbard  stood  ; 

**  Vex  not  mine  ears,"  she  grated,  "  with  thine  old 

And  creaking  saw  !"     *^  I  deemed,"  he  said,  and  sighed, 

"  Old  saws  might  please  thee,  as  they  should  the  wise." 

**  Know,"  said  the  Dame,  "  Sir  Tray  that  with  me  dwelt 

Lies  on  my  lonely  hearthstone  stark  and  stiff ; 

Wagless  the  tail  that  waved  to  welcome  me." — 

Here  Waldgravo  interposed  sepulchral  tones, 

^*  Oft  have  I  noted,  when  the  jest  went  round, 
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Sad  Hwas  to  see  the  wag  forget  his  tale — 

Sadder  to  see  the  tail  forget  its  wag/' 

**  Wherefore,''  resumed  she,  '*  take  of  fitting  stuff. 

And  make  therewith  a  narrow  house  for  him/* 

Quoth  he,  "From  yonder  deal  FU  plane  the  bark, 

So  'twill  of  Tray  be  emblematical ; 

For  thoii,  'tis  plain,  must  lose  a  deal  of  bark. 

Since  he  nor  bark  nor  bite  shall  practise  more.'* 

"  And  take  thou,  too,"  she  said,  "  a  coffin-plate, 

And  be  his  birth  and  years  inscribed  thereon 

With  letters  twain  *  S.  T.'  to  mark  Sir  Tray, 

So  shall  the  tomb  be  known  in  after-time/' 

*^  This  too,*'  quoth  Waldgrave,  **  shall  be  deftly  done ; 

Oft  hath  the  plate  been  freighted  with  his  bones, 

But  now  his  bones  must  lie  beneath  the  plate.'* 

"  Jest'st  thou  f*  Dame  Hubbard  said,  and  clutched  her  crutch, 

For  ill  she  brooked  light  parlance  of  the  dead ; 

But  when  she  saw  Sir  Waldgrave,  how  his  face 

Was  all  drawn  downward,  till  the  curving  mouth 

Seemed  a  horseshoe,  while  o'er  the  furrowed  cheek 

A  wandering  tear  stole  on,  like  rivulet 

In  dry  ravine  down  mother  Ida's  side, 

She  changed  her  purpose,  smote  not,  lowered  the  staff ; — 

So  parted,  faring  homeward  with  her  grief. 

Nearing  her  bower,  it  seemed  a  sepulchre 
Sacred  to  memory,  and  almost  she  thought 
A  dolorous  cry  arose,  as  if  Elaine 
Did  sound  a  caterwauling  requiem. 
With  hesitating  hand  she  raised  the  latch. 
And  on  the  threshold  with  reluctant  foot 
Lingered,  as  loath  to  face  the  scene  of  woe. 
When  lo !  the  body  lay  not  on  the  hearth, 
For  there  Elaine  her  flying  tail  pursued, — 
In  the  Dame^s  chair  Sir  Tray  alive  did  sit, 
A  world  of  merry  meaning  in  his  eye. 
And  all  his  face  agrin  from  ear  to  ear. 

Like  one  who  late  hath  lost  his  dearest  friend, 
And  in  his  sleep  doth  see  that  friend  again. 
And  marvels  scarce  to  see  him,  putting  forth 
A  clasping  hand,  and  feels  him  warm  with  life. 
And  so  takes  up  his  friendship's  broken  thread — 
Thus  stood  the  Dame,  thus  ran  she,  pattering  o'er 
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The  sanded  tiles,  and  clasped  she  thus  Sir  Tray, 
Unheeding  of  the  grief  his  jest  had  wrought 
For  joy  he  was  not  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Anon  the  Dame,  her  primal  transports  o'er, 
Bethought  her  of  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Tray, 
And  his  fine  wit«  and  then  it  shameful  seemed 
That  he  bareheaded  'neath  the  sky  should  go 
While  empty  skulld  of  fools  went  thatched  and  roofed ; 
'*  A  hat,**  she  cried,  **  would  better  fit  those  brows 
Than  many  a  courtier's  that  Fvo  wotted  of ; 
And  thou  shalt  have  one,  an'  my  tender  toes 
On  which  the  corns  do  shoot,  and  these  my  knees 
Whercthro'  rheumatic  twinges  swiftly  dart, 
Will  bear  me  to  the  city  yet  again, 
And  thou  shalt  wear  the  hat  as  Arthur  wore 
The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship." 
Whereat  Sir  Tray  did  seem  to  smile,  and  smote 
Upon  the  chair-back  with  approving  tail. 

Then  up  she  rose,  and  to  the  Hatter's  went, — 
**  Hat  me,"  quoth  she,  "your  very  newest  hat ;" 
And  so  they  hatted  her,  and  she  returned 
Home  through  the  darksome  wold,  and  raised  the  latch, 
And  marked,  full  lighted  by  the  ingle-glow. 
Sir  Tray,  with  spoon  in  hand,  and  cat  on  knee. 
Spattering  the  mess  about  the  chaps  of  Puhk. 
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A  TRUE  REFORMER.— PART  XIL 
CHAPTER  LIU. — UNDEBSTANDINOS  AND   MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 

Although    determining    without  was  stronger,  much   as  a  man  maj 

hesitation   to  resign    office    as   the  shrink  from  leaving  a  company  of 

only  fitting  course  to  pursue  under  persons  whom  he  suspects  will  fall 

the'  circumstances   described  in  the  to  discussing  him  when  his  back  is 

last  chapter,    I    felr,  nevertheless,  turned.     Thus  I  became  more  con- 

possessod  bj  intense   mortification  stant  than  ever  in  attendance  on  the 

of  spirit  at  my  egregious    political  House,  in  my  new  seat  behind  the 

faflare.    To  have  failed  in  carrying  Treasury  bench,  calm   and   uncon- 

mj  point  at  once  was  the  smallest  cemed  without,  consumed  by  veza- 

put  of  the  matter ;  I  had  not  been  tion  with. 

reiy  sanguine    of  speedy   success.        Yet  the  change  from  the  engross- 

Snccess,  in  such  matters,  must  fol-  ing  over-occupation  of  eager  official 

low    the    development    of     public  life  to    complete    leisure    was    not 

opinion,  which    will    usually   be   a  without  its  sense  of  enjoyment.     To 

■low  process.      But    to    be    looked  have    the  whole  day  at   command, 

npon  as  an  impracticable  enthusiast,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  lay  out 

iitill  worse,  as  an  unsafe  impulsive  its  disposal  for  every  minute  before- 

man,  of  a  sort  to  say  rash  things  un-  hand ;    even    to   be  able  to  dawdle 

aathorised,  and  commit  the  Govern-  over  the  newspaper  of  a  morning, 

ment   to    wild    schemes — ^in    other  conveyed  a  feeling  of  relief,  althou^ 

words,  to  be  set  down  as  a  political  it  was  not  without  a  pang  of  jealousy 

blockhead,  the  iron  of  these  reflec-  that  I  tliought  how  rea(£ly  the  office 

lions  entered  into  my  soul.    I  would  would  get  on  without  me,  and  how 

fain  have  hidden  myself  for  a  time,  much  satisfaction  my  absence  would 

•nd  the   doctor   more  than   hinted  cause  in  certain  quarters.    Moreover, 

that  a  trip  to  the  south  of  Europe  was  I  was  now  able  to  devote  some  time 

dearable  for  Eva ;  but  somehow  the  to  my  wife,  and  had  leisure  to  per- 

desire  to  hold  on  to  the  present  life  ceive,  what  I  had  overlooked  before, 

roa-  cxin. — ^no.  Dcuaxviii,  i 
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— or  pretended  to  overlook,  in  that  me  a  good  deal  on  your  hands,  for  I 

common   form  of  selfishness  which  have   just  resigned   my  oflBce,  and 

makes  the  performance  of  one  duty  come  home  for  good." 

the  excuse  for  neglecting  another, —  "  What !    given    up    that    horrid 

how  lonely  my  busy  preoccupation  ofiSce,   and  come   home    for   good  ? 

must  have  made  her  life.     And  then  Oh,"  cried    Eva,    with    a   flush    of 

it  came  upon  me,  almost  like  a  reve-  pleasure  and  looking  quite  animated, 

lation,   how   by   insensible   degrees  "  that /«  nice.     But  ali !"  she  added, 

Eva  had  moved  apart  upon  a  separate  observing    that    my  face    did   not 

life  of  her  own,  to  escape  from  her  express    any  ecstatic   response,    "T 

solitude,    and    had    now   her    own  see   you    are  sorry  about  it,  and  I 

tastes,   pleasures,   and   occupations,  have  been   blundering   as    usual;  I 

in    which    I    took    no   share.     The  ought    to    have    remembered    how 

very  visitors    who  came   and    went  dearly  you  liked  being  in  Parliament, 

were  people  whom  I  had  never  met  How  stupid  I  am,  to  be  sure,  not  to 

before,  and  Eva  had  her  own  special  know  that    this   would   be  a  disap- 

engagements,  which    she   could  not  pointment !" 

break  off  at  once  even  for  my  com-  "  I  did  not  say  I  bad  given  up 
pany.  I  discovered,  in  short,  that  Parliament,  Eva — you  go  too  fast.  1 
we  were  leading  two  separate  lives,  hope  to  continue  in  that  honourable 
and  this  before  we  had  been  two  position  so  long  as  the  electors  of  Lea- 
years  married.  therby  may  bo  pleased  to  retain  my 

Eva,  however,  was    very   pleased  poor  services,  although  that  may  not 

to  have  her  husband  back  again — so  be  long,  perhaps,  for  they  have  come 

much  so,  indeed,  that  she  could  find  to  consider  it  almost  a  matter  of  right 

no  room   for  sympathy  in   his  dis-  to  be  represented  by  a  Government 

appointment.    *' Shall  you  be  at  home  official.     No,    my    dear,    the    only 

to  dinner  to-day,  Charlie  ?**  said  she,  resignation  I  referred  to  was  of  my 

on  the  morning  following  the  day  of  appointment  as    Under-Secretary  of 

my  resignation ;  "  because,you  know,  State,  which    perhaps    you  may  be 

Mary  comes  to-day^  and  if  you  can't  aware  I  have  been  holding  of  late, 

come  home  we  two  would  dine  early  Well,  it  is  an  ill  wind    that   blows 

After  going  to  one  or  two  drums,  and  no  good.     Lord   Stowe  is   pleased ; 

I  would  take  her  to  the  Truly  Clas-  the  ofiice  is  pleased  ;    and  you  are 

sical  Concerts  in  the  evening.     Mary  pleased — all  which  is  a  great  conso- 

likes  that  sort  of  thing, — it  wouldn  t  lation." 

bore  her  a  bit."  "  Ah,   now  I   see   that   you    are 

My  gentle  helpless  Eva,  who  last  angry  with  mo  from  your  bitter 
year  could  not  have  walked  down  way  of  speaking.  I  did  not  mean 
the  street  without  losing  her  way,  to  offend  you."  As  Eva  said  this 
to  be  now  talking  of  taking  any-  with  a  little  pout,  relapsing  into 
body  else  anywhere  I  And  1  had  silence,  I  could  not  help  again  re- 
been  so  preoccupied  as  hardly  to  fleeting  how  differently  the  course 
have  noticed  the  change  1  of  the    little     quarrel    would    have 

"This  being  a  Wednesday,  my  gone  a  few  months  ago.  Then  the 
dear,  there  is  no  evening  sitting  at  storm  would  have  been  followed  by 
the  House,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  rain  and  sunshine ;  but  there  was 
have  the  honour  of  dining  with  you,  no  sign  of  those  accompaniments 
and  even  of  going  to  the  Concert  now,  and  I  was  too  proud  and  prig- 
afterwards,  if  you  can  manage  a  gish  to  try  and  soften  her  mood, 
place  for  me.  "  The  fact  is,"  I  added  The  conversation  was  interrupted 
after  a  pause,  "you  are  like  to  have  by  the  entrance  of    the  servant  to 
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tsk  at  what  time  tho  carriage  should  Mary  would  always  look  nice  what- 

be  sent  for  Miss  Drew.  ever  she  had  on,  but  1  shouldn^t  like 

This  visit  of  Mary  Drew  came  to  to    see    her    wearing   old-fashioned 

solve  a  difficulty  about  which  I  had  bonnets  and  things,  like  she  used  to 

been  much    exercised,  for  although  have    at    home.     I    am    sure    you 

preoccupied  with  my  official  schemes  would  not  like  it  either,  for  you  are 

to  the  extent  of  n^lecting  Eva,  I  dreadfully    particular  about  ladies' 

bad    been    anxious    ever  smce  her  dresses  yourself.'* 

sister  left  us  that  she  should  have  a  *'  I  don't  thmk  we  need  be  appre- 

suitable  companion  at  home,  to  say  hensive  on  that  score ;  I  suspect  tho 

nothing  of   some  assistance  in  her  Squire's  days  of  screwing  are  num- 

domestic    duties.     Even    a    house-  bered  now.     lie  will  have  to  conform 

keeper  for  that  matter  would  have  to  his  daughter's  notions  of  propriety 

been  a  useful  addition  to  our  party,  in  this  as  in  other  things,   or  I  am 

to  keep  tho  establishment  in  order ;  much  mistaken." 

bat  there  was  hardly  room  for  such  And  indeed  any  one  who  had  seen 

a  personage    in  our  present  house,  the  young  lady  as  she  stepped  out 

Aunt  Emily  could  not  be  persuaded  of  the  railway  carriage,  would  not 

to  leave  Leathcrby   and  Aunt  Uo-  have  associated  any  ideas  of  a  miser- 

noria,   although  her  little  house  in  ly  father  with  her  appearance;  al- 

Church  Street  was  dull  without  the  though  her  dress  was  perhaps  the 

young  people  who  had    brightened  last  thing  that  would  have  attracted 

it  for  so  many  years ;  Mrs.  Herries,  attention ;   for    without  Eva's   pre- 

who  had  promised  us  a  long  visit  tensions  to  beauty,  Mary's  face  ex- 

during  another  prolonged  absence  of  pressed    enough    of  sweetness  and 

her  husband,  was  ill,  and  ordered  to  light  to  be  noticeable  in  any  company. 

the  south    of   France  ;    and  I  was  '^  Indeed  the  obligation  is    all  on 

fiurly  puzzled  what  arrangement  to  your  side,"  I  remarked,  in  reply  to 

propose,    when    the    difficulty    was  something  she  said  about  the  kind- 

fietUcd  by    the  Squire's  consent  to  ness  of  our  invitation,    as  we  drove 

his  daughter's  spending  the  season  away  from  the  station.  •  *^No  doubt 

irith  us  in  town.    Young  and  incx-  you  wiU   enjoy  being  with  Eva  as 

perienccd  as  was  Mary  I>rew,   that  much  as  she  will  enjoy  having  you 

young  lady  possessed  a  large  fund  here ;  but,  over  and  above  the  pleasure 

of  mother  wit  and  good  sense ;  and  we  expect  from  your  visit,   I   feci 

perhaps  somo   of    the    easy  power  that  Eva  wants  a  companion   sadly 

which  she  displayed  in  the  manage-  now  that  Sybil  has  left  us  ;   I  fear, 

ment  of   her  father's  establishment  too,  she  finds  a  London  household 

might  have  its  indirect  effect  in  sup-  more  than  she  can  manage,  and  may 

plying  certain  too  patent  deficiencies  frankly  say    that  I  have  a  selfish 

ID  our  ill-ordered  household.     At  any  hope  she  may  gain  a  useful  hint  or 

rate  Eva  would  have  a  loving  friend  two  from  your  powers  of  adminis- 

tnd  a  companion  in  every  way  desir-  tration." 

ftble.  **  Dear  Eva !"  said  Mary,  warmly, 

"I  do  hope  Mr.  Drew  won't  screw  — and  then    catching  my  eye,    she 

Iftry  down  to  a  very  small  allow-  looked  confused  and  blushed ;  feel- 

iQce,"  said  Eva,  as    I   went  off  to  ing,  as  I  could    see,   that  she    had 

meet  her  at  the  station ;  *^  it  will  bo  done  wrong  in  speaking  in  a  tone  of 

terrible  if  she  comes  up  to  town  look-  compassion.      Then     an    awkward 

ing  a  fright"  pause  ensued,  for  I  also  felt  I  had 

"Fancy  Mary  looking  a  fright !"  said  too  much  in  even  hinting  at  my 

^  No,  1  don't  mean  that :  of  course  wife's  defects   to  one  so  quick  gf 
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comprehension,  and  was  annoyed  at  "  No,  my  dear  Mary,  that  state  of 

the  confession  :  my  companion  also  things  has  happily  passed  away.     I 

evidently  felt  distressed  at  the  sort  am  no  longer  keeping  company  with 

of  unintentional   understanding  set  your    godlike    friends.     My   Minis* 

up.     And  we  drove  on  to  the  house  terial  days  are  over.     I  was  tried  in 

in  silence.  the  balance  and  found  wanting.     So 

That    evening   was    one    of    the  that  little  episode  is  ended.*' 
pleasantest  we  had  passed  for  a  long  **■  That  is  indeed  bad  news/*  ex- 
time.     The   two  girls    had   endless  claimed  Mary,  in  an   earnest  tone; 

things  to  say  to  each  other,  and  in    **  how  sorry " 

the    excitement    of  welcoming  her  "  This    resignation    of    Charlie's 

friend,  Eva  had    lost  for  the   time  comes  in   so  fortunately,"  broke  in 

her    usual  languid  expression,   and  Eva,  ^^just  as  you  are  here,  Mary, 

looked,  as  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  doesn't  it  ?  for  now  he  will  be  able 

quite  fresh  and  blooming.  to  go  about  with  us  a  little,  and  you 

"  And  so  my  course  of  dissipation  will  be  able  to  see  something  of  him, 

is  to  begin  at  once,"  said  Mary.     *'  I  which  you  would  certainly  not  have 

was  prepared  for  a  season  of  wild  ex-  done  if  he  had   been  still  going  to 

citement  from  what  Eva  has  told  me  that  horid  office.     I  declare  I  used 

of  her  London  life,   but  are  we  ac-  hardly  to   see  him  from  one  week's 

tually  to  make  a  first  plunge  this  end  to  another." 

very  night?"  Mary    looked    confused,    and    I 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  call  wild  thought  I    could    read    her    mind, 

excitement,    my  dear,  but  you  will  She  was    distressed    at    perceiving 

have  to  sit  perched  in  your  chair  for  that  Eva  and  I  were  at  cross-pur- 

•a  couple  of   mortal   hours,  without  poses,  and  also  that  there  should  be 

being  able  to  move,  or  having  a  soul  this  understanding  involuntarily  cre- 

to  speak  to,  for  if  you  venture  even  ated  between  us  on  the  subject     At 

to  whisper  at  the  Truly  Classicals,  any  rate,  she  made  no  more  condo- 

everybody  looks  round  and  frowns  lences  on  my  resignation,  and  I  ap- 

as  if  they   were  ready  to   eat  you  preciatod  the  motive  which  enforced 

up.     All  the  young  ladies  are  such  her  silence. 

storong-minded-looking  creatures,  who  "Yes,"  Eva  went  on,  "this  poli- 
take  their  music  with  them,  and  tical  life  is  a  horrid  one.  AVhen 
spell  it  out  with  their  fingers,  as  first  we  came  to  London  it  seemed 
the  band  goes  on,  just  as  if  it  were  delightful  to  have  Charlie  an  M.P. ; 
a  novel.  And  such  frights  as  you  and  then  when  he  was  appointed  to 
will  see  there,  too,  and  ever  so  many  the  Government,  everybody  con- 
false  fronts.  I  suppose  so  much  gratulated  me,  and  said  he  was  such 
classical  music  in  the  head  makes  a  rising  man,  and  it  seemed  all  very 
the  hair  fall  o£  But  the  fact  is,  nice ;  but  I  had  no  notion  then 
Charlie  got  these  tickets  because  he  what  horrid  work  it  was,  and  how  I 
said  you  would  like  that  style  of  should  be  left  all  day  without  a  soul 
thing ;  and  he  likes  it  himself  too.  to  speak  to.  I  am  sure  I  hope  he 
It  is  the  only  thing  I  can  ever  get  will  never  be  a  Government  member 
him  to  go  to.  *  again." 

"  So,   then,   we  are  to   have  the  This  was  the  first  outspoken  com- 

honour  of  your  company,  Mr.  West?  plaint  of  the  kind   Kva   had   made, 

I  thought  you  were  too  much  en-  — made  now,  perhaps,  only  because 

grossed  in  affairs  of  State  to  have  she  was  excited  and  emboldened  by 

any  time  for  frivolous  amusements  the  presence  of  her  friend.     I  felt 

and  the  society  of  womankind  ?"  an  imeasy  pang  at  this  confirmation 
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of  my  lately-born  qualms  of  con-  was  so  dreadfully  nervous,  it  was  ' 

science,  but  I  was  annoyed  to  think  perfect   misery.      Every    step    the 

how  our  visitor  would  be  sure  to  horse  took  I  thought  he  was  going 

misbterpret  the  speech.     She  would  to  fall"  • 

never  suppose  it  was  the  first  of  the        ^*  I  hope  £va*s  nerves  will  come 

kind,  but  would  surely  think  that  back  agam  by-and-by/*  I  observed, 

my  neglect   of  her  had  been  often  **I  miss    the    rides   greatly,  for  a 

spoken  of  before  between  Eva  and  solitary  canter  in  the    Park    is    a 

me.    It  would  have  been  easy,  how-  form  of  agony  I  have  not  been  able 

ever,  to  lead  up  to  this  inference  by  to  face.^' 

a    gentle    answer,    but    pride   and        ^*You  know  you  are  really  very 

vanity  came  in  the  way,  and  I  re-  glad  to  be  off  your  promise,^' retorted 

plied —  Eva;    **you  can  eet  to   that   dear 

'*  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  very  office  of  yours  all  the  earlier." 
lonely,   my    dear,   and    I    think    it        **You    need    not    twit    me    with 

must   have  been  so  only  at  first  that  longing,  now  that  I  am  locked 

It    seems     to    me    tliat    now    you  out  of  iL 

are    never     alone    for    a    minute.        *^I  suppose,  however,"   said  our 

Either  there  arc  people  here,  or  you  guest,  *^  Mr.  West  does  not  mean  to 

ire  out  somewhere,  all  day  long.    A  remain  out  in  the  cold  for  ever  ?" 
regular  racket  you  will  find  she  is,        *^  My  dear  Mary,  I  am  what  the. 

Kiry,  and  you  will  need  to  be  in  Round    World    cidls    one    of    *  Mr. 

rod  condition  to  keep  up  the  pace,  Merrifield's    young    men,*   and    the 

can  assure    you.    But   you    are  same  oracle  pronounces  that  all  thoso 

nther  hard  on  me,  Eva ;   I  was  no  young  men  turn  out  failures,  to  be 

vorse  than   all   the    other    officials  tried  for  a  season  and    discarded, 

who    care    about    their    business.  Mr.  Braham  is  the  only  person  who 

Many  of   them   had  five  times  the  can   discover  the  germs  of  sucking 

work  I  had  to  do ;  and  then  look  statesmanship." 
at  Mr.  Merrificld,  to  say  nothing  of        '^  The  number  of  such  trials  must 

anybody  else."  of  course  have  been  enormous.     Mr« 

*'0h,    I    know    that;    it    is    the  Fergusson   says    we    should    never 

aune  with  you  all.    Lady  Elizabeth  draw  an  average  under  a  milUion, 

says  they  can  never  be  sure  of  him  so  perhaps  some  of  the  failures  may 

from  one  minute  to  another ;    and  be  more  fortunate.     I  should   say,', 

sometimes   the   horses    are    at    the  however,  that  some  one  we  know  is 

door,  and    Miss    Merrifield    sitting  a  little  ambitious  and  will  be  heard 

aQ  ready  «lressed  to  go  out  riding,  of  again  before  long,  as  Harry  Per 

and   then — after    waiting,   perhaps,  kins  would  say." 
Cor  hours — ^her  papa  sends  to  say  he        *^  If  you  moan  Charlie,"  said  Eva, 

can^t  come."  "  he  is  dreadfully  ambitious,  I  know ; 

'*  At  least  you  cannot  lay  our  not  and  for  all  his  talk  about  being  so 

riding  together  to   my  door.    You  glad  to  have  time  to  be  dangling 

know  I  promised  to  ride  regularly  about  us,    I  have  no  doubt  ho  is 

CTcry  day  without  fail,  if  you  would  longing  all  the  time  to  be  Chancellor 

only  begin  again."  of  the  Exchequer,  or  Lord  Chancel- 

^*  Has  Eva  given  up  riding  ?  "  lor,  or  somethii^  of  that  sort,  and 

**  My    dear,    since    I    had    that  means  to  be  before  long." 
tumble  I  have  lost  all  my  courage ;        Here  again  there  was  a  difficulty 

I  tried    it    once    or    twice,  but    I  in  pursuing  the  conversation. 
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en  AFTER   LIV. — NEWSPAPER   BOYS   DRIVE   A    BRISKER   TRADE. 

The  heavy  sense  of  disappoint-  that  had  happened  before.  New 
ment — morbid  and  disproportioned  kingdoms  had  been  born,  great  mo- 
as  it  was,  no  doubt,  in  comparison  narchies  had  been  crnshed,  but 
with  the  occasion — ^which  at  first  happy  England  had  stood  aloof  out 
oppressed  me  as  I  surveyed  the  of  the  strife  and  tumult;  and  al- 
blank  political  waste  before  me,  after  though  we  too  had  had  our  wars,  they 
my  fiasco  and  retirement  from  office,  had  been  always  waged  on  some  far- 
was  soon  succeeded  by  a  more  healthy  offshore,  and  were  at  most  affairs 
frame  of  mind,  and  I  began  to  think  of  sentiment  or  of  a  few  millions 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  things  had  of  debt,  hardly  ruffling  the  smooth 
turned  out  for  the  best  The  country  surface  of  English  political  life.  But 
was  tired  of  the  Army  question,  even  now  men  could  begin  to  sympathise 
of  Autumn  Manoeuvres  (for  it  was  with  the  anxious  forebodings  of 
boldly  stated  that  those  held  in  their  grandsires,  when  they  asked 
Ycwcestershire  would  be  the  last  of  how  the  country  could  stand  up 
the  kind)  and  attention  was  now  against  the  power  arrayed  against  it, 
concentrated  on  the  Local  Taxation  and  blamed — while  admiring — the 
Bill,  and  the  great  Home  Rule  boldness  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
question,  and  the  session  promised  that  day,  who  maintained  the  unequal 
to  be,  from  my  special  point  of  view,  contest  with  undaunted  front,  while 
of  a  thoroughly  humdrum  kind,  thrones  were  crumbling  around,  and 
Evidently,  then,  I  should  have  one  effort  after  another  to  stem  the 
pressed  on  my  pet  project  to  no  current  of  the  common  enemy's  suc- 
purpose;  I  should  have  come  to  cess  proved  unavailing  and  disas- 
gricf  in  this  way  sooner  or  later,  and  trous.  Of  course  the  danger  which 
it  was  perhaps  just  as  well  that  my  now  threatened  us  was  not  of  the 
career  ended  when  it  did.  Thinking  same  kind  as  before.  Ilistory 
thus,  I  was  watching  from  my  seat  in  does  not  repeat  itself  so  closely; 
the  back  benches  with  a  sort  of  grim  and  whereas  formerly  the  danger 
humour,  the  tedious  progress  of  the  came  from  one  unscrupulous  man. 
Parliamentary  game,  and  the  occa-  borne  on  the  stream  of  a  new-found 
sional  utterances  of  my  successor  (an-  popular  force,  the  cloud  that  now  over- 
other  of  Mr.  Merrifleld's  young  men,  shadowed  Europe  took  the  form  of  a 
said  the  Bound  World),  and  his  feeble  coalition  supported  by  the  strength 
efforts  to  make  lucid  statements  on  of  great  empires,  united  in  a  pact 
a  subject  he  knew  nothing  about.  of  violence,    and   organised    up    to 

And  yet  already  the  small  cloud  the  highest  point  of  military  perfec- 

had  appeared  in  the  political  horizon,  tion.     If   such   a   force   as   this  is 

soon  to  expand  into  the  dark  pall  united,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  who 

which  hung  above  us    and  around  — it  was  asked — shall  withstand  it  ? 

on  all  sides,   presaging  a    tempest  What,  at  any  rate,  are  we,  that  we 

which,   when    it   burst,    would    in-  should  do  so  ?     Why,  it*  was  also 

volve    the    whole    civilized    world,  asked,  should  we  trouble  ourselves  in 

Then   Englishmen  began  to  realize  the  matter  ?    We  are  not  bound  to 

the  sort  of  feelings  experienced  by  defend  treaties  or  to  play  the  Don 

our    forefathers    during    the    great  Quixote  of  Europe.*   Others,  again, 

twenty  years*  war.     Europe  had  un-  took  a  bolder  line.     Effacement  of 

dergone  its  revolutions,  indeed,    of  England    not    to    be    thought    of; 

late  years,  as  great  in  kind  as  any  money,  after  all,  the  sinew.s  of  war; 
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and  besides,    think  how  good    our  air  to  grow  darker;  when  rumours 
irmy,     if     somewhat    small      Let  increased  about  what  the  diploma- 
England    only  go    boldly    into  the  tists  were  doing,  and   dissertations 
game,  she  will  surely  turn  up  trumps,  multiplied  on  the  legal  construction 
Ideas  more  or  less*  divergent,  which  to  be  put  on  the    three  points  at 
press    and    statcmen    endeavoured  issue — letters  of  Grotius  Anglicanus 
to  express  in  coherent  form.     There  in  the  Dial  [generally  ascribed  to 
were,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Braham  put  it  in  Rigby  Sebright]  especially  admired, 
his  great  speech  on  the  subject,  three  as  showing  that  in  point  of  inter- 
courses open  to  be  pursued.     There  national     law    the   crowned    heads 
iraa,  first,  the  policy  of  abstention,  had  not  a  metaphorical  1^  to  stand 
That  was   at  least  a  definite  policy,  on ; — while   talk  of  this  kind  grad- 
ilthough  it   might  prove  to  be  not  ually  gave  place  to  discussions  about 
in  accord  with  the  instincts  of  the  armaments  and  campaigns  and  strat- 
ooimtxy.     Then  there  was  the  policy  egy,  the  national  mind  wavered  in 
(tf  armed  neutrality.     Lastly,  there  undecided  fashion,  seeking  for  the 
wag   the    policy    of    a    system    of  guidance  of  its  rulers.     And   some 
illianees,  with  or  without  interven-  said  the   national  mind  was  feeble 
tioD.    But  while  Mr.    Braham  left  and  uncertain,  because  it  gave  forth 
it  to  be  inferred  that,  in  his  opinion,  as  yet  no  certain  utterance.     But  it 
ft  good  deal  might  be  said  in  favour  was  not  so.     Nations,  like  individual 
of  non-intervention,  he  still  appeared  men,  may  distrust  their  own  opinions, 
to  cling  to  the  good  old  English  idea  and  lean  for  guidance  on  others,  and 
of  trying   to  go    into   the   business  yet  have  opinions  of  their  own  ;  and 
with  a  powerful  navy  and  a  little  after  all,  who  should   know  better 
inny,  in  which   he  had  plenty  of  than  our  rulers  what  is  proper  to  be 
wpporters ;  and  accordingl}^  while  a  done  ?    They  can  see  beyond  us ;  if 
good  deal   used  to  be  heard  about  the  pilot  is  calm,  surely  there  can  be 
the  Deed  for   a  bold  and  dignified  no  rocks  ahead.     It  was  while  in  this 
policy  worthy  of  a  great  country,  mood  of  trustfulness  and  diffidence 
the  conception  of  this  policy  seemed  that  the  nation  saw  itself  overreach- 
inuriably  to  culminate  in  the  send-  ed  on  a  former  memorable  occasion ; 
ing  of  30,000  men  somewhere,  say  saw  the  treaty  torn  up  without  a 
to  Antwerp,  although  one  place  was  struggle,  which  had  cost  two  years 
considered  pretty  much  as  good  as  of  war  and  a  bridge  of  dead  men*s 
mother,    provided  only  the  30,000  bones    to  arrive  at.     Seems  wrong 
men  were  sent.     These  propositions,  and  weak,  said  the  nation.     But  then 
bandied  till    from    familiarity  they  our  agents  are  honourable  men  and 
seemed  to   have  the  force  of  axio-  shrewd  ;  if  they  bo  satisfied,  why 
matic   truths,    were  bandied  about  should  we  be  non-content  ? 
Iiretty  freely  in  various  quarters,  in  In  such  case  was  the  country  now : 
Parliament  as  well  as  in  the  papers  asking  itself  anxiously  whether  those 
of  the  day,  whether  with  or  with-  were  true  prophets  who  said  that  the 
out  a  world-wide  circulation, — that  aim  and  end  of  all  things  was  to  work 
Kisland  could  not  go  to  war  without  up  more  and  more  iron,  and  to  spin 
ities;  that    England    must  always  more  and  more  cotton;  whether  it 
hare  a  small  army ;  and  that  30,000  were  right  to  go  on  working  while  the 
British  soldiers,  if  only   put  down  world   was  burning,  or  whether  at 
somewhere  or  other,  would  be  sure  least    there    might  not  be  a  point 
to  do  something  efiectivc.  where  the  delving  and  spinning  should 
Meantime,  while  the  storm  seemed  stop,  and  all  hands  apply  themselves 
to  oome  nearer  every  day,  and  the  to  put  out  the  fire.    Are  there  not 
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duties  to  mankind,  it  was  asked,  as  statement  would  bear  another  inter- 
well  as  to  themselves,  and  has  not  the  pretation,  and  that  it  might  be  sup- 
time  come  for  performing  them  ?  posed  the  Count  was  merely  putting 
Some,  again,  said  that  although  we  these  words  into  the  ambassador'g 
should  never  fight  for  others,  but  mouth,  as  a  hypothetical  case  of  his 
only  for  ourselves,  and  that  national  own,  and  not  as  professing  to  repeat 
honour  above  everything  was  a  mere  anything  that  had  been  said  by  the 
shibboleth,  yet  was  not  this  a  case  latter  ;  people  would  have  it  that 
where  we  should  fight  in  national  the  words  must  be  taken  in  their 
defence  ?  Abstention  from  the  literal  sense,  and  great  was  the  fear 
strife,  said  these  doctors,  will  avail  and  the  anger  aroused.  Honour  of 
nothing  against  the  crafty  and  un-  the  country  will  be  betrayed  by  these 
scrupulous  foes  who  are  now  arbi-  men,  was  the  cry  ;  and  but  faint  de- 
ters of  the  fate  of  Europe ;  our  time  fence  was  set  up  even  by  recognised 
will  come,  sooner  or  later ;  better,  organs,  with  world-wide  and  the 
then,  throw  in  our  lot  with  the  good  largest  circulation — circulation  it  was 
cause  at  once ;  single  sticks  may  be  felt  to  be  retained  only  by  adopting 
snapped  where  a  fagot  can  resist  ;  the  feelings  of  the  nation  ;  while 
above  all,  let  us  forthwith  send  the  Dial^  which  had  been  some  time 
130,000  men  to  Antwerp  or  other  un-  hovering  above  the  situation  in  an  at- 
knovm  spot.  mosphere  of  platitudes,  now  swooped 
While  such  eager  questionings  down  with  penetrating  beak,  pecking 
went  on  in  the  press,  in  the  House,  away  ruthlessly  at  Ministerial  repu- 
in  the  street,  in  the  train,  the  nation  tation. 

still  waited  for  answer  from  its  And  now  every  one  turned  to 
rulers,  and  men  asked  each  other  seewhatMr.Braham  would  do.  Coun- 
anxiously,  above  all,  what  line  Mr.  try  looks  to  Mr.  Braham  to  uphold 
Merrifield  would  take.  Merrifield  its  place  among  the  nations,  said  a 
a  true  patriot,  said  one  organ  of  lofty  press  ;  Brammy  will  have  his 
opinion — no  man  more  ready  to  up-  innings  at  last,  said  the  clubs.  And 
hold  honour  when  honour  is  really  the  statesman  appealed  to,  nothing 
at  stake.  True  patriot,  said  an-  loath,  thereon  brought  forward  his 
other,  but  too  pure-minded  for  these  famous  resolution — that  in  the  opio- 
crafty  diplomats  ;  will  think  Von  ion  of  this  House,  her  Majesty^s 
Uberlisten  to  be  as  honest  as  himself,  Government,  by  their  proceedings  in 
and  so  will  surely  be  overreached,  regard  to  the  high  Secret  Alliance, 
Honest  enough  at  heart,  said  a  third,  as  recorded  in  page  52  of  the  papers 
but  a  born  casuist ;  will  betray  the  lately  presented  to  Parliament,  "  have 
country  through  his  love  for  over-  failed  to  maintain  the  honour  and 
refining.  And  truly  when  the  great  dignity  of  the  country  and  the  in- 
blue-book  was  published,  and  the  eye  tercst  and  wellbeing  of  humanity" 
lighted  on  the  famous  passage  con-  — famous  resolution,  supported  in 
taining  Von  Uberlisten's  contemp-  the  orator's  best  manner.  Old  poli- 
tuous  retort  on  our  ambassador,  in  ticians  said  it  was  the  best  speech 
reply  to  his  message,  that  if  England  he  had  ever  made  ;  certainly  it  dis- 
would  under  no  circumstances  make  played  him  by  turns  in  all  his  moods, 
war  to  defend  her  treaties  or  the  solemn  sarcastic,  vicious,  and  vague ; 
rights  of  other  nations,  she  had  bet-  altogether  extremely  telling, 
ter  keep  silence  and  not  interfere  Ministry  will  not  wait  for  a  di- 
with  what  did  not  concern  her,  then  vision,  says  club  gossip  ;  hopeless 
a  storm  of  indication  arose.  In  break-up  of  party  ;  Glisserecne  [Mr. 
vain  did  Mr.  Memfield  urge  that  the  Glissereene  was    the    Government 
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whip]  tries  to  look  cheerful,  but  his  of  their  expression.    I  think  T  hear 

heart  must  fail    him    really ;    ma-  his  clear  voice  still  ringing  in  my 

jority  against  them  will  be  a  hun*  ears  as  he  brought  his  great  pcrora- 

dred  at  least ;  better  resign  at  once  tion  to  a  close.     If  a  speech  could 

tnd  have  done  with  it.  save  a  cause,  surely  the  danger  is 

Resign  ?     Not  a  bit  of  it     Stand  fended  oif. 

up  and  fight  it  out     At  any  rate  It    was    worth    while  to  liave  a 

if  Mr.   Merrifield  had  betrayed  the  seat  in   Parliament  in  those  days, 

honour  of  the  country  there  was  no  even  a  back  scat,  as  the  great  debate 

vant  of  pluck  in  fighting  his  own  went  on  from  one  night  to  another, 

battle.     If  Mr.  Braham  had  made  a  while    the    reports    were    greedily 

great  effort,  his  opponent  was  more  devoured  as  the  morning  broke,  and 

ttian    equal    to    the    occasion.     No  all  Europe  waited  for  the  issue.     No 

nibtlety   or    over-refinements    now,  room  for  the  bores  now ;  no  parish 

bat   out-spoken  manly    sense,   and  politics  permitted ;  you  must  speak 

straightforward  argument ;  and  when  to  tlic  point  or  be  silent;  above  aU, 

he  came  to  that  splendid  passage,  so  you  must  keep  a  guard    on  your 

often  quoted   since,  where  he  said  temper,  for  men  tend  to  grow  heated 

that  men,  and  statesmen  above  all  as  the  debate  goes  on.     Not  that  a 

meiu    should    live    for    the   future  certain  discursiveness  did  not  per- 

rather  than  the   present,  and  that,  force  arise  out  of  the  subject,  being 

whatever  the  result  might  be  now,  nothing  less  than  the  honour  of  the 

the  time    was    coming    when    the  country  and  the  welfare  and  happi- 

Toice  of  humanity,  ever  gaining  in  ness    of   other    nations.     And    one 

power,  would  pronounce  a  verdict  in  speaker  from  a  back  bench  ventured 

ius  favour,  then  it  seemed  as  if  the  among    others    to    raise    an    issue, 

House  was  almost  won  over  by  the  which,  if  it  bore  on  the  subject,  was 

Doble  thoughts  and  the  noble  manner  yet  deemed  to  partake  of  the  original. 


CHAPTER  LV. — THE    ETHICS   OF   WAR. 

You  say,  argued  the  speaker,  that  others  ?    Docs  freedom  indeed  inca- 

intervention  is  impracticable,  there-  pacitate  for  action?    There  are  as 

fore  let  us  practise  non-intervention,  many  of  our  countrymen  fit  to  carry 

Let  us  mind  our  own  business,  and  arms  as  France  could  muster  when 

wut  at    any    rate    until    we    are  she  set  herself  in  array  against  the 

attacked;  then  do  the  best  we  can  rest  of  Europe,  and  each  man^s  life 

for  ourselves.     We  could  not  inter-  and  labour  are  worth  as  much  across 

fere  effectively,  therefore  let  us  not  the  Atlantic  as  ours  are  worth  to  us. 

interfere    at    all.     The    days    have  What  then   the  French  could    do, 

gone  by  when  small  armies  could  be  and   our  kinsmen   in  the  West  in 

of  use,   therefore  let  us  keep   our  their  great  struggle,  is  equally  pos- 

imall  army  out  of  the  strife,  keep  it  sible  for  Englismnen.     No  further 

at  least  for  home  use.     But  is  there  proof  is  wanted ;  all  that  is  really 

nally    no    course    between    futile  needful  is  to  get  rid  of  our  old,  half- 

aetioQ  and  no  action  at  all  ?    Why  hearted,  blundering  way  of  working, 

thould  England  be  the  only  countiy  and  if  we  go  to  war  at  all,  to  do  it 

in  the  world  which  cannot  put  fortli  in  the  only  way  which   can  insure 

itg  gtrength    when    needful    cause  success. 

arises?    Why  should  that  be  impo^-  But,  it  w^ill  be  replied,  these  are 

able  for  .us  which  is  possible  for  the  barbarous  sentiments  of  li  by- 
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gone  age,  which  may  still  lead  astray  more  than  I  do.    Wicked  and  waste- 

the  other  nations,  or  at  least  the  ful  as  you  think  it,  I  deem  it  to 

despots  who  control  their  wills,  but  be  more  wicked  and  wasteful  still, 

have    lost   their    influence    on    us.  gazing  with  the  mind's  eye  on  the 

Life  is  with  us  too  highly  valued,  sickness  and  misery  that  follow  in 

individual  liberty  is  too  well  assured,  its    train,    unseen    by    those    who 

for  the  English  nation  to  consent  to  know    not    what    real    war   means, 

waste    life    and    treasure    in    such  but  far  transcending  the  mere  evil 

wholesale  fashion.     You  may  call  it  of  the  deaths  that    happen   on  the 

degeneracy  if  you  will,  but  the  spirit  battle-field.     It  is  bad  enough  that 

of  the    age  is  opposed  to   such  a  these    last    should    happen,    when 

sacrifice.    Is  that  so?  are  our  present  we  think  of  the  useful  life  cut  short, 

English  youth,   with   their  love  of  the  mourning  and  the  want  made  by 

movement  and  activity,  their  pursuit  each  household  gap;  but  war  is  not 

of  sport  and  adventure,  their  tcmpe-  even  what  people  at  home  are  wont 

rate  habits,  a  less  manly  race  than  to  picture  it,  dark  though  the  colours 

the  poor  dandies,  or  the  Maccaronis,  be  which  they  employ.     It  is  bad 

or  the  hard  livers  of  seventy  years  enough  to  die  on   the    battle-field, 

ago?    Is  there  a  wider    gulf  now  fighting  for  a  good  or  a  bad  cause, 

than  then  between  different  classes,  as  the  chance  may  be ;  to  die  in  the 

and  a  greater  diversity  of  interests  ?  ecstacy  of  passion,  with  the  shout 

Arc  the  national  burdens  harder  to  of  victory  ringing  in   the  cars,   or 

bear  ?  is  there  greater  fear  of  intes-  saved    at    least    the    knowledge  of 

tine  discord  arising,  to  come  between  defeat     This,  if  it  wore  all,  would 

the  nation  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  bo  bad  enough ;    but  for  one  man 

will?     Is   it  not,   on   the   contrary,  who  dies  thus,  dies  gloriously  as  it 

plain  at    briefest    glance    that    the  is  called,  ten  perish  ignominiously, 

nation    is    richer,    more  numerous,  in  the  hospitals  or  the  ditch,  sacri- 

more   united,    more   manly  than    it  ficed  to  the  selfishness  or  stupidity 

ever  was  before  ;  and  shall  it  be  said  of  others.     And  more,  of  those  who 

that  we,  who  were  ready  before  to  arc  killed  outright  in  battle,   think 

unite  against  tyranny  and   oppres-  how  small  the  numbers  whose  lives 

sion,  are  now  too  soft  and  too  selfish  are  given  up  for  any  useful  purpose, 

to  answer  the  calls    of    duty  and  either    of    conquest    or    protection, 

honour?  compared    with    what    are    thrown 

Yes,    you   will    say,   we  can    do  away  in  blundering,  sacrificed,  per- 

all  this  if  we  choose  to  do  it,  but  chance,   by  a  stupid    leader  in  an 

we  know    better.     We   have  risen  attack  which  is  bound  to  fail,  or  in 

above  the  low  moral    standard    of  some  idle  skirmish,  or  at  best  in  an 

other  nations,  who  would  settle  all  indecisive  action,  no  way   affecting 

disputes  by  the  brutal  arbitrament  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle  ?  Take 

of  arms.     We  reverence  the  sacred-  all  the  wars  of  modern  times  and 

nessof  hum  an  life,  nor  will  we  commit  the    loss    in   men   on    both    sides; 

the  folly  of  maintaining  opinions  by  subtract  the    deaths    in    hospitals, 

force ;  the  days  of  war  for  ideas,  or  deaths  traceable  at  bottom  to  folly, 

of  political  crusades,  are  past  for  us,  or  peculation,  or  selfishness,  or  want 

gone  with  the  days  of  war  for  lust  of  care ;    deduct  also  the  losses  in 

and  conquest ;  we  will  not  listen  to  useless    attacks,    false    movements, 

your  doctrine,  whether  you  preach  and  blunders  generally ;  deduct  also 

m  the  guise  of  a  Quixote  or  a  swash-  the  men  killed  in  indecisive  actions, 

buckler.     But  then  to  you  in  turn  (and  how  many  are  decisive  \)  where 

I  reply,  that  you  cannot  detest  war  the  killed,  like  the  pieces  exchanged 
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at  chess,  leave  the  two  sides  unal-  couraging  the  nobler    qualities,    it 

tend  in  position, — deduct  all  these,  makes  men  selfish  and  callous  to  the 

and  how  many  remain  ?    Take  away,  sufferings  of  others.      All  this  talk 

hstly,    the   men    who  were    killed  about  the  care  of  the  wounded,  and 

fiifbting  in  a  bad  cause,  and  think  the  devices  in  fashion  to  soften  the 

\o\k  small  is  the  residue  of  whom  it  savagery  of  war,  are  really  but  a  mere 

can  be  said  that  their  lives  have  been  illogical  deference  to  the  claims  of 

given  up  for  any  useful  purpose!  humanity.  AVerewarcarried  out  with 

Looked  at  in  this  way,  we  really  consistency,  the  men  who  help  their 
come  to  see  the  wicked  waste  of  war.  wounded  comrades  to  the  rear. 
And  when  people  talk  of  modem  would  be  shot  for  quitting  the  ranks. 
wir  being  scientific,  I  reply  that  it  Perfect  war  must  needs  be  barbar- 
is  still  barbarous  and  clumsy  to  the  ous ;  it  is  imperfect  war  which  al-' 
hst  degree.  You  may  invent  new  lows  these  mitigations.  Further, 
weapons  and  improve  old  ones,  but  the  chivalry  of  war  has  gone,  what- 
m  our  dealings  with  the  men  who  ever  of  that  quality  it  may  have 
handle  them,  we  are  still  as  in  the  once  possessed.  When  men  fought 
duk  ages.  We  do  not  seem  to  have  hand  to  hand,  at  least  they  had  the 
learned  yet  that  skilful  men  are  excuse  of  passion,  and  those  who 
still  more  important  than  skilful  dealt  death  most  ran  most  risk  also, 
arms.  A  new  rifle  or  a  now  shell  But  all  this  is  now  ended.  Who  ever 
may  add  its  hundreds  to  the  slain  saw  the  bayonet,  "  queen  of  wea- 
enemy,  but  a  stupid  or  ignorant  pons,*'  used,  save  on  some  unrcsist- 
genoal  will  add  his  thousands  lost  ing  wounded  wretch  ?  How  many 
on  oar  side.  And  leaving  out  of  sabres  in  an  army  are  ever  crim- 
Mght  the  mere  loss,  does  not  all  his-  soned  with  blood  ?  No.  Bayonets 
tory  teach  us  that  great  success  in  have  no  more  count  in  battles  now- 
war  is  only  gained  by  great  generals  ?  adays  than  epaulettes,  and  sabres 
.^nd  yet,  knowing  this,  and  that  in  not  much  more.  The  killing  is 
no  other  calling  does  success  depend  done  now  for  the  most  part  at  a 
so  emphatically  on  the  character  of  distance,  and  those  suffer  least  them- 
the  chief  agents,  how  do  we  gener-  selves  who  cause  the  greatest  dam- 
ally  Bet  to  work  to  choose  the  agents  age.  The  safe  service  is  the  artillery, 
to  whom  these  awful  issues  are  in-  service  notwithstanding  held  most 
trusted  ?  By  rummaging  the  half-  in  estimation ;  and  the  days  have 
pay  lists.  Look  at  the  men  who  have  gone  when  kings  and  leaders  of 
been  chosen  on  these  occasions  for  armies  waved  their  battle-axes  in  the 
«nr  brigades  and  divisions,  often  for  van.  Kings  and  commanders  now- 
ehicfest  posts,  and  ask  how  the  adays  are  mostly  out  of  fire,  ordering 
Aoice  was  made.  By  interest,  by  other  people  to  go  into  it  and  get 
seniority,  by  chance,  by  anything  killed;  system  necessary  perhaps, 
rather  than  merit  It  is  as  if  one  but  not  chivalrous, 
were  to  be  careful  about  bringing  Then  as  for  the  honourableness  of 
the  best  paper  and  the  best  ink,  war.  The  aim  and  end  of  modem 
and  then  to  set  anybody  down  military  skill  is  to  have  guns  which 
to  write  the  book.  While  this  carry  further,  shells  which  burst 
•ort  of  recklessness  is  the  rule,  who  into  more  pieces,  than  any  other 
shall  say  that  modern  war  is  not  a  nation ;  to  be  more  ready  than 
tfode  and  barbarous  thing  ?  the    other   side  to  pour    in  deadly 

Further,  I  say  that  war  is  not  even  musketry  at  a    given     signal  ;     in 

» chivalrous  pursuit  as  people  often  short,  by  invention  and  preparation 

ttaert  it  to  be ;  and  that,  far  from  en-  to  steal  a  march  on  yom*  adversary  and 
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take  him  at  a  disadvantage.    In  what  in  a  rich  country,  but  a  rich  country 

is  all  this  better  than  the  duellist's  can  best  afford  to  pay  for  them  ;  and 

part,  who  seeks  by  over  skill  with  the  remember  that  the  revolting  instino- 

pistol  to  get  the  better  of  any  man  tive  love  of  fighting  is  still  present 

with  whom  he  picks  a  quarrel  'i    And  here,  strong  if  latent ;  that  there  r.r« 

on  what  grounds,  I  ask,  can  we  con-  limits  to  the  forbearance  of  the  ii.i- 

demn  the  one  and  respect  the  other  ?  tion  ;  and  that  when  once  it  warms 

You  see,  then,  that  T  do  not  hold  up  to  the  work,  it  will  want  to  go 
war  in  more  esteem  than  you ;  nay,  on  fighting  till  it  wins.  AVhether, 
further,  when  you,  following  thegos-  then,  is  it  better  to  spend  fifty  or 
sip  of  convention,  talk  about  every  even  a  hundred  millions,  and  have 
dead  soldier  as  having  given  up  his  done  with  the  business,  than  to 
life  for  the  country,  I  say  that  most  fritter  away  a  much  larger  sum  over 
often  he  has  done  nothing  of  the  a  dozen  years,  and  all  to  no  pur- 
sort,  any  more  than  those  are  ex-  pose  ?  Very  doubtful  is  it  if  war 
amples  of  the  needful  condition  of  can  be  avoided ;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
humanity  who  die  of  stinking  drains  warded  ofi^,  it  can  only  be  by 
or  railway  accidents ;  and  that  war  is  throwing  our  whole  might  into  the 
no  longer  a  chivalrous  pursuit,  and  is  business  of  arming,  and  showing 
only  humane  so  far  as  it  is  unscien-  ourselves  ready  if  called  upon  to 
tific.  I  believe,  too,  that  when-  act  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
ever  a  state  of  real  civilisation  shall  Europe.  But,  above  all,  let  us  aban- 
be  reached,  and  the  same  principles  don  all  notion  of  a  fatuous  middle 
of  action  imported  into  the  inter-  course;  nothing  but  danger  and  dis- 
course of  nations  that  already  govern  grace  to  be  got  by  sending  30,000  men 
the  relations  between  man  and  man,  to  Antwerp  or  other  indefinite  point, 
then  .  posterity  will  look  back  with  Thus  spake  one  from  the  back  of 
wonder  on  those  whom  they  will  class  the  House  behind  the  Treasury  bench, 
as  to  their  intercourse  with  other  na-  The  utterance  made  some  sensation 
tions,  with  unchristian  savages,  no  (philosophy  of  war  for  first  time  de- 
better  morally  than  the  ancients.  veloped,  said  the  Overseer  ;    policy 

But  then,  our  hatred  of  war  will  ingenious,   but  too  systematic  for  a 

not  stop  war ;  benevolence  and  good-  practical   nation  like  ours,   said  the 

will  cannot  be  practised  by  one  coun-  JJial)^  as  did  other  speeches  more  or 

try  alone ;  arbitration  cannot  be  ap-  less  to  the  point ;  but  the  question 

plied   so  long  as  other  nations  are  now    at  issue  is    not  whether    we 

ready  to  carry  out  their  aims,  bad  should  not  get  ready  for  war,  but 

or  good,  by  fire  and  sword.      One  "  whether  her  Majesty's  Government 

nation  cannot  stand  alone  in  giving  have  failed  to  maintain  the  honour 

up  the  use  of  war,  if  others  are  still  and  dignity,  &c. ;''  or  still  more  the 

bent  on  fighting.   War,  then,  in  some  amendment  on  that  motion  moved 

case    may  be  forced    even    on   us,  by  Mr.  Rigby  Sebright — amendment 

peace-loving  people  that  we  are,  and  still  more  condemnatory ;  and  inter- 

I  deny  that  we  are  going  the  right  est  centres  in  page  52  of  the  famous 

way  to  avoid  it  by  appearing  to  be  blue-book  and    construction   to  be 

afraid  either  of  raising  men  or  spend-  placed    thereon,  on  which  fate  of 

ing  money.     So  long  as  brute  force  Ministry  depends.     Five  nights  the 

is  paramount  in  Europe,  you  must  great  debate  goes  on,  and   is  closed 

put  forth  your  force  if  you  would  go  the  sixth  night  or  morning, 

unmolested.  Then  when  the  murmurs  of  con- 

Nor  will  it,  as  some  say,  be  more  versation,   as    members  leave  their 

costly  to  do  so.     Soldiers  are  costly  scats  and  form   little  groups  about 
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the  House,  succeed  for  a  space  the  free    to    vote,    and    vote    it    does, 

cheers    and     counter-cheers     amid  Absence  of   leader  and   six  others 

which  the  last  speech  ended,  there  matters  nothing  on  so  great  occasion, 

ipfpears  a  strange  portent.     Mr.  Bra-  Well  may   Glisserecne  look  pale — 

ham  and  others  of  the  front  Opposi-  pale  but  calm,  as  he  comes  up  with 

tion  row  are  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  Rigby  Sebright  to  the  table — Ayes, 

tiieir  places!     They  have  gone  out  419;    noes,    321;    majority  against* 

before  the  division !     What  means  the   Government,    98.     But  whence 

this  ?   id  asked  among  the  anxious  come  these  cheers  and   shoutings  ? 

and  excited  groups — Does  Brammy  Surely  from  both  sides  ?  Yes !  there 

want  to  save  the  Qovemment  after  can  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  this  vote 

til,  or  is  it  merely  disapproval   of  has  broken  up  both  parties ;  no  ques- 

Rigby  Sebright's  interference  ?    No  tion  now  of  Whig  or  Tory,  but  of  na- 

ooe  can  say,  only  that  party  is  left  tional  honour,  even  of  national  life. 


CHAPTER   LVI. — CHFLTERN   HUNDREDS   IN    GREAT   DEMAND. 

Sach    were    the    tidings    in    the  for.      Report   ccn6rmed   when  the 

morning  papers,  read  with  absorbing  House  meets ;    Ministers  hold  office 

mterest    throughout  the  land,    and  only  till   successors  are  appointed, 

discussed  in  every  household.     One  Mr.    Braham  is  again  absent  from 

tjrewitnessi,     at    any    rate,    as    he  his   place.       One  day  passes ;    two 

recoanted    that  scene— a    scene    of  days  pass;    Mr.  Braham*s  arrange- 

excitement  such  as  occurs  only  once  ments  are    still    immatured.       Ru- 

ud  again    in  a  Parliamentary  life  mours    follow  of    unexpected  diffi- 

— it  the   domestic  breakfast  table,  culties  in   making  up    a    Ministry, 

found  one  eager  listener,  and  another  Mr.  Sinnick,  it  is  reported,  has  been 

It  least  interested.  asked  to  join   (Tommy  a  Tory  at 

^Most   then   the  Ministry  retire  heart,  say  the  clubs),  and   declines, 

ibeolutely  ?  what  a  sad  thing!"  Rigby  Sebright  (a  rising  man,  Rigby 

**  Yes,  Mary,  no  help  for  it ;   but  Sebright,  say  the  clubs)  also  asked 

there    is    another    set    of    godlike  to  join,  and  also  declines.     Tribune 

creatures  ready,  waiting  on  the  oppo-  of    the  people  and    country    party 

Mtion  Olympus."  a  happy    combination,  but    not    to 

"How  sad!"  said  Eva;  "I  sup-  come  off  this  time.     What  is  wanted, 

pose  there  will  be  an  end  of  Lady  says  the  Hound    W</rld,   to    bring 

aliz&beth's    receptions;     they  were  us   through   the    crisis,   is    a    good 

10  nice !"  cry.     Perkyman   and  Purchase,  for 

**And  who  will  be  Prime  Minister  example,  Resuscitation  of  Purchase, 

BOW?"  asked  Mary.  how  will  that  do?       Will  not  do 

"Mr.  Braham,  of  course."  at  all ;  Purchase  gone  down  to  the 

"Ah!  he  will  not  be  able  to  give  limbo  of  the  irrevocable,  and  will 

pirties,"  said  Eva,  "  for  he  is  only  a  drag  down   Perkyman    after  it    an 

bichelor."  he  take  not  care.     Perkyman    and 

Sanitary  Reform  then  ?    How  would 

Evening      papers      confirm      the  that  do  ?    A  good  cry  that, — good 

•ceuracy     of     my    prediction, — Mr.  cry  at  least  in  quieter  times ;   but 

Merrifield   gone  down  to  Windsor,  just  now    it    is    the    sanitation    of 

aiy  the  first  editions.     Mr.   Merri-  Europe  which  has  to  be  made  good 

Wd  returned    from    Windsor,   say  — feat  not  to  be  accomplished,  it  is 

the  second,   and  Mr.  Braham  sent  thought,   without    stress  of   blood* 
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letting  and  the  like  heroic  remedies,  in  the  cold  will  act  like  a  tonic  on 
Hawthorne  Sturdy  and  our  La-  the  party,  and  brace  them  up  to 
bourers'  Cottages  ?  How  would  better  behaviour.  Surely  Lord 
that  sound  ?  That  also  a  good  cry  Grandison  must  now  be  sent  for. 
in  its  way«  but  too  peaceful,  not  But  no ;  Lord  Grandison,  the  author 
to  say  unexciting,  at  present.  For  of  famous  despatch  at  page  52  of 
between  the  state  of  Europe  and  blue-book,  at  any  rate  would  have 
the  state  of  parties,  and  the  rumbling  been  author  had  not  fit  of  gout  in- 
of  war  coming  ever  nearer,  the  air  volved  temporary  delegation  of  dcs- 
is  full  charged  with  political  elec-  patch-writing  to  permanent  U^der- 
tricity.  The  tension  is  felt  even  Secretary.  Adverse  resolution  there- 
in the  ^linerva  Club,  generally  de-  fore  directed  as  much  against  Foreign 
voted  to  literature  and  the  muses,  Secretary  as  Prime  Minister ;  a  Gran* 
but  where  just  now  politics  alone  dison  Cabinet  not  possible  just  now. 
engross  both  mind  and  tongue.  Meanwhile,  this  dead  lock  lastinp^ 
Even  the  bishops  are  excited,  as  the  public  excitement  and  anxiety 
they  muster  in  their  favourite  re-  grow  ever  greater;  as  well  they 
sort,  drinking  their  five  o'clock  tea  may,  ivr  how  shall  a  nation  fare  in 
jerkily  by  spoonfuls.  One  man  alone  such  times,  when  no  one  will  govern 
is  calm,  sitting  unconcerned  amid  itV  At  last  the  political  tension 
the  murmur  of  excitement,  making  is  discharged  by  a  manifesto  in  the 
notes  from  big  folios  at  library  table.  DM,  In  the  present  state  of  parties, 
liappy  Duke  of  Ulster,  he  too  is  says  the  oracle,  when  party  land- 
out  of  office,  but  politics  are  nothing  marks  are  submerged  in  the  flood 
to  him  ;  his  loss  of  ofiice  is  a  gain ;  that  threatens  even  further  devasta- 
can  now  finish  his  great  treatise  on  tion,  safety  of  country  and  preser- 
the  Calculus  of  the  Unthinkable,  vation  of  our  beloved  constitution 
See  the  happy  effect  of  scientific  will  be  best  secured  by  appointment 
training,  cry  the  men  of  science,  to  head  of  affairs  of  a  personage 
watching  proudly  these  silent  la-  whose  position  and  character  shall 
hours;  science  the  only  pursuit  to  be  of  a  sort  to  secure  the  cooperation 
produce  the  true  philosophic  mind,  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  all  par- 
Meanwhile  the  days  pass  on,  ties,  and  under  whom  it  shall  be  no 
bringing  nothing  but  rumours  disparagement  to  the  ablest  poliU- 
upon  rumours,  and  increased  sale  of  cians  to  serve.  "  Such  a  combinar 
morning  and  evening  papers,  till  at  tion  of  qualifications,"  continues  our 
length  Mr.  Braham  makes  his  an-  oracle,  **  will  be  at  once  recognised  as 
nounccment  in  the  House.  Mr.  Bra-  being  present  in  a  peculiar  degree 
ham  is  at  once  frank  and  mysterious,  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Ulster, 
He  cannot  form  a  Ministry.  Friends  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  an- 
not  prepared  to  undertake  responsi-  nounce  that  both  Mr.  Menifleld 
bility  of  governing  with  a  minority  and  Mr.  Braham  have  consented  to 
in  face  of  present  critical  state  of  take  an  active  part  in  the  adminis- 
Europo.  Mr.  Merrifield  sent  for  tration  which  that  distinguished 
to  Windsor  again;  Mr.  Merrifield  nobleman  has  been  instructed  to 
also  makes  statement  next  day.  form.  The  public  will  naturally 
Declines  to  carry  on  Government  inquire  in  what  way  a  difficulty  is 
after  the  late  vote,  and  thinks  time  to  bo  surmounted  which  at  once 
inappropriate  for  a  dissolution.  Mer-  suggests  itself — namely,  how  the  just 
rifield  is  sulking,  say  ill-natured  claims  of  these  two  statesmen  to  be 
critics  ;  intends  to  go  out  for  a  time,  each  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
say  others ;    thiuks   an  airing  out  in  the  House  of  Commons,  can  be 
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satisfied ;   and  we   are   glad   to  an-  firm  when  necessary,  yet  courteous 
nounce    that   the   difficulty  has  al-  withal,  and  proficient  in  knowledge 
ready  been  overcome.     Mr.  Braham,  of  European  affairs.  But  gout  ever  in- 
with  a  true    patriotism    which    has  creasing  interferes,  and  Lord  Grandi- 
never  been  wanting  to  his  character,  son,  it  is  at  length  announced,  is  lo 
has  gracefully  waived  his  claim  to  accept  seat  in  Cabinet  without  office, 
the  leadership  in  favour  of  his  for-  while  Mr.  Braham  takes  the  Foreign 
mer  opponent  and  present  colleague,  Office.     Mr.  Merrifield  to  be  Chan- 
on  the  just  plea  that  his  greater  age  cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  leader- 
may  fairly  exempt  him  from  the  la-  ship  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
hours  of  the  post,  which  has  accord-  aforesaid.     Other   noble   lords  take 
ingly,  though  not  without  protest,  seats  in  Cabinet  without  office,  for 
heen  accepted  by  Mr.  Merrifield.  The  men  are  more  abundant  than  places, 
country    may   be  congratulated   on  Cabinet  will  become  debating  club, 
tn  arran^^eraent  which  secures  the  and  sort  of  fifth  estate,  growls  the 
great  business  capacity  and  mastery  Piccadilly;  Cabinet  already  too  large, 
of  details  of  the  one  for  the  irksome  Which    is    true,    but    unavoidable, 
duties  of  leader,  aided  by  the  persua-  Leaders  of  both  parties  must  be  con- 
sive  management  of  the  other,  while  ciliated,  and  you  cannot  have  all  the 
the  example    set  by  these    eminent  talent  of  the  country  in  the  Govern- 
men,  of  subordination  of  self-interest  ment  if  any  is  left  out. 
to  the  public  good,  affords  the  hap-        So  goes  on  the  process  of  forming  a 
piest augury  for  the  Duke  of  Ulster's  strong  Government     Other  appoint- 
success  in    forming  a  powerful  Ad-  ments  are   announced    by   degrees, 
ministration,   calculated  to  maintain  Mr.  Sinnick  to  be  Home   Secretary 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  (Tommy   should  in  nowise  be  left 
country  in  this  hour  of  difficulty."  out,  say  both  Ilottice  and  Howtoss,  at 
And   so  on.     Final  arrangements  the  clubs,  if  you  want  peace  within), 
said  to  be  not  complete,  but  the  Duke  Marquis  of  Tewkesbury,  Secretary  for 
in  communication    with    the    lead-  the  Colonies.     Not  practical  enough, 
ing  men  of  both  parties.     Eminently  says  Ilottice,  shaking  his  head ;  most 
satisfactory    arrangement,  says   the  clever  beyond  a  doubt,  but  too  im- 

giblic;   man  of  great  capacity,  the  petuous,  and  will   surely  kick  over- 

uke  of    Ulster,  but  this  the  first  the    Government   traces.     CanH  be 

opportunity  of  developing  it ;  and  of  helped,  says  Howtoss ;  Lord  Tewkes- 

i  fine  courage  too,  quality  very  need-  bury  a  man  by  no  means  to  be  left  out 

ful  at  present  crisis.     Brave,  but  dis-  in  the  cold.     Has  definite  opinions, 

posed  to  bo    rash,    says   Hottice  (a  too,    not    at    all    tending    towards 

great  authority)  at  the  clubs.     Not  political  effiicement  of  England,  and 

so,  replies   Howtoss   (another  great  much    in    favour   at   present   time, 

authority);    rashness  the  best  pru-  The  Earl  of  Man  takes  India  with 

dence,    perchance,    in  these  times,  general  approval.     So  much   sound 

Gratifj^inff  tribute  to  the  claims  of  sense    invaluable    to   any    Govem- 

sdence,     nis    appointment,    say  the  ment,  a    somewhat   too  phlegmatic 

men  of  science ;  but,  alas  I  great  Cal-  nature    notwithstanding.     Mr.    Car- 

culus  of  the  Unthinkable  will  now  stairs  to  the  Admiralty.     A  tribute 

he  never    finished.     Gradually   the  to  Manchester,  observes  Hottice;  and 

details   leak  out,  with  more  or  less  to  good  sense  and  genial  ways,  adds 

accuracy.     Lord   Grandison  to  take  Howtoss ;    Carstairs    evidently   the 

the  Foreign    Office,  say  the   earlier  Premier  of  the  future, 
rumours.     Naturally,    for    who    so        The  Chancellorship  a  great  diffi- 

fit?    A  trifle  indolent  perhaps,  but  sulty,  present  holder  of  the  Groat 
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Seal  being  tho  acknowledged  head  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr. 

of   the  profession,  and  much  more  Carstairs. 

than  a  mere  lawyer  to  boot,  while  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 

Lord  Soifystc  has  great   claims    on  Braham. 

his  party,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  Secretary  for  Home  Department, 
man  by  no  manner  of  means  to  be  Mr.  Sinnick. 
left  out  when  good  things  are  going.  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Mar- 
Proposal    whispered    about  to    put  quis  of  Tewkesbury. 
Great  Seal  in  commission,  and  have  Secretary  for  India.  Earl  of  Man. 
virtually  two  Chancellors,  for  surely  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
no  care  and  expense  should  be  spared  Mr.  Hawthorne  Sturdy, 
to    ensure    the    Government    being  Such  were  the  principal  appoint- 
really   a   great  united  Government,  ments  as  finally  arranged.     Arrange- 
and   these  are  not  times  to  stickle  ments  most  judicious,  say  the  press 
about    economy.     Difficulty    event-  and  the  public ;  with  so  much  talent 
oally  got  over  by  proposed  cret-tion  and    experience    combined'  at    the 
of  new  High  Appellate  Court,  with  helm,  England  may  face  all  dangers 
one  of  the  two  noble  lords  to  preside  present  and  to  come.     Commanding 
over  it,  while  the  other   takes   the  majority  in  the  House,  says  Hottice, 
Chancellorship.     Quite  enough  work  — two  hundred  and  fifty  at  least,  so 
for  a  Chancellor,  in  these  times,  it  Glisscreene  told  me  himself.     More 
was  said,  to  lead  the  House  of  Lords  like  three  hundred,  replies  Howtosa, 
and  manage  political  business  with-  — had  it  direct  from  Jasper  Sumf ute. 
out  sitting  in  a  law  court  also ;  grave  [These  two   gentlemen  were   to  be 
questions  of  international  law  arising  joint-secretaries   to  the    Treasury.] 
daily  which  call  for  best  attention  of  No  opposition  left  to  speak  of,  in  fact 
England's  best  jurist  Ah !  there  lurk  the  seeds  of  decay, 
But  even  thus,  say  some  grumblers  both  these  gentlemen  agree  in  pro- 
of the  late  Opposition,  will  not  your  phesying;  wheels  will  soon  get  rusty 
party  have  more  than  its  share  ?  How  if  there  be  no  friction  of  opposition, 
so?  it  is  replied ;  do  not  you  know  that  This  ominous  view,  however,  had 
the  Duke  of  Kingston  is  to  be  Presi-  so  far  become  apparent  only  to  ex- 
dent  of  the  Council,  and  that  Haw-  perienced  critics  like  my  two  friends, 
thome  Sturdy  takes   the   Board  of  The  public   generally  had    nothing 
Trade? — which  answer  is  said  to  be  but  admiration  to  offer  for  a  Govern- 
truly  satisfactory.  ment  so  strong.     But  one  appoint- 
This,  then,  was  tho  composition  of  ment  had  still  to  be  filled  up — the 
the  Government — Great  United  Go-  War  Office,  and  speculation  was  rife 
▼emment  as  it  came  to  be  called,  and  upon  the  subject     Lord  St'owe  will 
will  be  so  handed  down  to  history  : —  stop  in,  says  rumour  number  one. 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Duke  Not  so,  says   rumour  number  two; 
of  Ulster.  Lord  Sto\^e  too  old,  and  in  no  case 
President  of  the  Council,  Duke  of  the  man  for  Galway,  whether  Hiber- 
Kingston.  nian  or    otherwise.     Not   so,    saya 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Soffyste.  Lord  Stowe  himself,  after  the  matter 
Lord  President  of  High  Appellate  is  settled ;  his  lordship  tired  of  work 
Court  with  seat  in  Cabinet  [and  and  about  to  seek  rest  at  Como  with 
carte  blanche  about  law  reform],  his  dear  Sophia  and  the  rest  of  his 
Lord  Pilgrim.  daughters.     Perkyman  surely  is  to 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  have  the    offer  ?      Not  so,     again. 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Com-  Perkyman,  it  is  thought,  will  claim 
mons,  Mr.  Merrifield.  to  reopen  Purchase  question.     Per- 
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kjman  and  Purchase  in  these  times  the  inside  working  of  the  place.  You 
alike  not  to  be  thought  of.  Why  were  Paymaster-General  once,  were 
not  send  Carstairs  to  Pall  Mall,  say  you  not^  or  something  of  that  sort  ?" 
the  critic5^  and  put  Admiralty  into  "Pity  you  left  us,'*  said  Murphy, 
commission  ;  or  prevail  on  Neiland  also  of  my  late  regiment — "  pity  you 
to  take  charge  of  it  again?  Neiland  left  us  so  soon.  You  might  have 
should  really  not  be  allowed  to  re-  •stopped  in  with  this  new  Govcrn- 
fusc  office  in  this  way.  If  lamented  ment,  and  with  a  better  chief  than 
Thorowcome  could  only  be  prevailed  old  Stowe,  you  might  have  done 
on  to  return  to  public  life  and  the  something.  For  my  part,  I 
War  Office,  all  would  be  well ;  but  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  in 
medical  opinion  quite  prohibitory,  your  schemes.  Pity  you  Cooked  your 
Buoyers  also  still  ineligible  for  same  goose  so  completely  by  chucking  up." 
reason.  "Who  then  shall  it  be?  The  papers  meanwhile  are  discuss^ 
A  question  much  discussed  at  all  ing  the  Perkyman-Neiland  hypo- 
dubs,  and  especially  at  the  Union  thesis,  one  paper  only  suggesting 
Jack.  "Confound  it,"  said  Julian  that  in  these  times  the  idea  of  a  Par- 
Stnigiit,  late  a  brother  officer,  liamentary  "War  Minister  should  be 
** whatever  they  do,  I  hope  they  discarded,  and  a  real  soldier  put  in, 
won't  give  us  Buoyers  for  War  Sir  Roderick  Baton,  for  example,  or 
Secretary ;  he*s  a  terrible  fellow  some  other  tried  organiser  of  that 
for  pulling  things  about  and  mak-  sort.  But  the  notice  which  had 
ing  changes.  I  daresay  he  would  most  interest  for  me  was  a  little 
be  wanting  to  break  up  the  old  paragraph  which  appeared  in  my  old 
regiment."  friend  the  Overseer^  at  the  end  of 
'*  Well,  we  are  a  pretty  big  body,"  several  others  announcing  the  various 
said  Cobbc  Smith,  who  was  stand-  Ministerial  appointments  with  a 
ing  by.  ticket  of  commendation  or    the  re- 

**  Not  so  very  big ;  under  five-and-  verse  in  each  case. 

Airty  thousand,  all  told.**  "  The    War    Secretaryship      still 

**Well,    that's  a  tidy  lot  to  have  remains    undisposed    of,    the    new 

in  one  regiment ;  and   if  they   add  Premier  and  his  advisers  being  ap- 

Ibrty  batteries  more,  as  they  talk  of  parently  in   difficulty  between    the 

doing,  we  shall  be  over  forty  thou-  desire   to  fill    it  with    an    efficient 

iMid;  and  who  ever  heard  of  a  regi-  man,   and  fear  of  leaving  the  beat- 

ment  of  forty  thousand  men?     The  en  track.     Lord  Stowe   is  too  slow, 

thing  must  break  down,  sooner  or  and  Mr.  Buoyers  is  too  ill,  and  Mr. 

lUer,  by  its  own  weight."  Neiland   is  in   a  pet,  so   the   list  of 

**Xo  difficulty  whatever   in   man-  eligibles  is   almost  exhausted.     Col- 

iging  it,"  said  Colonel  Murphy,  **  if  on  el   West  might    prove  to   be  the 

jon  have  an   organisation   by    bat-  proper  man  in  such  an  emergency, 

tcrie«,  and  make  each  battery  a  scpa-  at    any    rate    would    be    worth    a 

ntcunit"     Whereat  the  disputants  trial,    none    of   the    younger    poli- 

ttpirated.  ticians  having  made  a  mark  in  so 

•*You  must  take  quite  an  inter-  short  a  time;    but  then  he  is  not  a 

«l  in  all  these  War  Office  changes,"  duke,  and  is  a  colonel,   and  the  last 

•sud  Peake,  of  the  Engineers,  coming  objection  is,  we  suppose,  a  fatal  one." 

np  stealthily  as  I  stood  by  a  side  It  would    not  do,    of   course,    to 

table  turning   over  the    magazines,  write  to  the  editor   to  say  that  I  was 

wbile  he  made  as  if  doing  the  same —  not  a  colonel,  or  a  military  man  of  any 

"you  must  take  quite  an  interest  in  rank  ;  but  the  mistake  was  a  provok- 

wese  things,  having  seen  something  of  ing  one  under  the  circumstances. 

'    VOL.  CXIIL — HO.   DCLXXXTIIIe  K 
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CnAPTEIi   LVII. INVOLVKS  A    THIRD    APPKAL   TO   TliK    EI.RCTORS   OF    LBATUERBT. 

"  Is  Cincinnatus  to  be  recalled  from  wags,  nevertheless.     I  do  not  deny 

the   plough  ?    Jt  Avill  be  a  regular  thinking  I  could  make  a  good  job 

shame    if   ho    is    not,    although    it  of  the  business  if  I  had  a  chance, 

seems  almost  too  much  good  luck  to«  and  such  a  chance  will  never  occur 

be  possible.      But  I  wonder  you  can  again ;    but  I   have  not  been  long 

sit   there  so  quietly.      Even   I  feel  enough    in    Parliament    by    twenty 

almost  too  excited  to  stop  still  for  a  years.    The  world  would  be  naturally 

minute.     When  do  you  suppose  will  shocked  if  one  of  *Mr.  Merriiicld's 

the  matter  be  decided  V"  young  men  *   were  made  a  Cabinet 

Thus  spake  a  gentle  voice,  of  a  Minister  at  a  jump.  But  don*t  bo 
young  lady  sitting  at  fancy-work  in  afraid,  there  is  plenty  of  talent 
a  drawing-room,  by  Queen's  Gate,  available  for  organising  the  army  if 
to  Cincinnatus  in  an  easy-chair  it  is  only  made  use  of.  Any  respect- 
pretending  to  read  a  novel.  able  Minister  will  do,   provided  ho 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  will  back   up  his  subordinates  and 

when  ticketed  off  in  this  way.     If  adopt  their  plans  heartily.     But  I 

some  one,  for  example,  says  that  you  do  hope  they  won't  take  on  Lord 

arc  like  Julius  Cucsar,  to  reply  that  Stowe  again.      That  would    indeed 

you  are  not  is  merely  to  invito  the  bo    making  a    farce    of   the  whole 

other  party  to  pursue  the  parallel,  business."    . 

and  to  point  out  more  particularly  Thereon    silence    ensued    and    I 

in  what  respects  you  resemble  that  could  not  but  smile  inwardly  to  think 

famous  person.     It  is  perhaps  better  that  a  man  who  had  never  been  in 

to  bo  silent  than  to  repudiate  the  the  Cabinet,  or  even  served  in  the 

compliment,  and  in  the  present  case  Board    of   Treasury   or    the    Home 

I  could  only  reply  that  I  must  cer-  Office,    or   the    Treasury,    or    been 

tainly  plead  guilty  to  being  a  little  called  to  the  Bar,  and  who  suffered 

curious  on  tho  subject,  but  did  not  under  the  further  disqualification  of 

expect  the  offer  would  now  bo  made,  having    been    fifteen    years  in    the 

if   it    ever   had    been    intended    to  army,  should  be  gravely  discussing 

ibake  it.  his  claims  to  tho  "War  Ministry ;  his 

**WelV   said    Mary,    "all  I  can  confidant,  who  expressed  herself  so 

say  is,  it  will  be  a  tremendous  shame  boldly,   being    a    young   girl    fresh 

if  they  don't  ask  you.     If  they  do  from  the   country,   who    had  never 

not,  all  their  talk  about   being    in  spoken   to  a  Minister  but  onco  in 

oarnost  to  defend  tho  country  vigor-  her  life, 

ously  is  a  mere  mocker}'."        ^  And    yet,     when    just     at    this 

"My  dear  Mary,  it  would  indeed  moment  there  was    a  ring  at    the 

bo  a  sad  state  of  things  for  poor  old  street  bell,  I  could  not  help  connect- 

Hngland    if  everything    turned    on  ing    it    with    the    matter  in   hand, 

one  narticular  man    being   secured  There  had  been  many  rings  during 

for  a  Minister,      Think  of  the  muto  the  day,  as  at  other  London  houses, 

inglorious  Mil  tons  and  the  possible  yet  a  mysterious  prescience  seomed 

Ohathams  and  Pitts  scattered  over  to  announce  another    turning-point 

tho  country,    serving  behind  coun-  in  my  life ;    and   when    tho  servant 

tors,  perhaps,  for  want  of  a  chance,  entered    the  room  with  a  letter,   I 

One's  bootmaker  or  tailor  may    be  felt  absolute  disappointment  to  find 

a  bom  organiser,  only    he   has  no  tliat    it  did  not   bear  the   Duke  of 

means  of  showing  it,  yet  tho  world  Ulster's  signature.     In   tho  comer, 
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however,  were  the  initials,  J.  G.  M.  a  primary  object  with  any  Admiri/)- 

The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Merrifield.  tration,     more     especially     at    the 

It  ran  as  follows : —  present  time, — although,  for  my  own 

part)  I  am  still  not  without   hopes 

"3Iy  dear  Mr.  West, — You  are  that  wo  shall  be  yet  spared  the  curse 

tware  that  tlie  Duke  of  Ulster  is  and  misery  of  war, — which  would 

engaged  in  forming  an  Administra-  command   the  confidence  and  sup- 

tion,  in   which  myself   and   several  port  of  tho  nation.     The  Duke  hav- 

of   my  political  friends  have  been  ing  done  me  the  honour  to  consult 

iDvitcd,    and   have    agreed,   to  act,  me,  as  well  as  others,  on  the  forma- 

together  with  Mr  Braham  and  other  tion  of  his  Administration,   and  in 

of  the  leading  members  of  the  lato  consequence   of  my  better  acquain- 

Opposition.     I  venture  to  think  that,  tance  with  you,  has  now  requested 

in  the  present  critical  state  of  affairs,  me  to  say  that  it  would  afford  him 

it  behoves  all  those  whose  services  much  .satisfaction  to  learn  that  you 

ire  of  a  sort  to  bo  calculated  to  be  would  be  prepared  to  give  him  your 

useful   to    the    nation,   and    whose  co-operation,  in  view  to  undertaking 

political  opinions  are  not  too   com-  the  duties,  at  this  time  peculiarly 

pletcly    opposed    to   the    principles  onerous  and  responsible,  arising  in 

iod  aims  of  the  new  government,  to  connection  with   the  charge  of  the 

ifford  their  co-operation,  according  to  War  Department — Believe  me,  my 

their  several  means  and  capabilities,  dear  Mr.  West,  very  faithfully  yours, 

Such  have  been   the  considerations  "  J.  G.  Merrifikld.'* 
which    actuated     myself    and    my 

friends  in   accepting    oflSce,    under  I  am  not  generally  given  to  bab- 

circumstances   which  would    other-  ble  about  official  matters,  but  in  tho 

wise  have  rendered  such  a  course  impulse  of  the  moment  I  could   not 

extremely  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  help  handing  the  letter  to  my  comr 

One  of  the  Prime  Minister's   aims  panion. 

will  be  to  undertake  a  revision  of  Mary  read  it  with  a  flushed  face 
the  defences  of  tho  country,  with  and  sparkling  eye,  and  then,  hand- 
i  view  to  placing  them  on  such  ing  it  back,  said,  with  a  bright 
A  footing  of  efficiency — possibly  by  sympathetic  smile,  **You  see  I  was 
tngmentation  of  tho  forces,  at  any  a  true  prophet  The  Duke  of  Ulster 
nte  by  such  measures  of  improved  will  be  more  of  a  hero  than  ever  in 
(Hganisation  as  may  bo  appropriate  my  opinion,  now  thai  he  has  shown 
to  the  occasion,  bearing  in  mind,  himself  so  wise.'' 
ef  course,  the  need  for  prompt  ac-  "You  think,  then,  I  ought  to  ac- 
tion, and  also  that  the  constitution  cept  ?''  I  asked,  rising  from  my 
of  the  army  should  and  must  always  chair,  in  which  I  had  been  watching- 
be  maintained  in  harmony  with  the  Mary's  face  while  she  read  the  letter, 
spirit  and  practice  of  our  political  and  standing  before  her. 
ystcm,  and  bearing  also  in  mind  *'  Ought  to  accept  I  Why,  what 
the  need  for  maintaining  such  reason-  else  could  you  be  thinking  of  doing  ?** 
ible  economy  as  may  be  practicable  and  Mary  looked  up  wonderingly, 
eren  in  the  present  critical  state  while  her  smile  changed  to  a  more 
flif  affairs — as  shall  be  adequate  to  caustic  expression, 
•core  that  degree  of  independence  **  Well,  donH  you  think  that  the 
for  ourselves,  and  justice  for  the  arrangement  is  rather  a  strange  ono  ^ 
chums  of  weaker  nations,  which.  If  the  Duke  of  Ulster  wants  me  to 
without  undue  interference  in  Con-  join  his  Government,  why  doesn't  he 
tineotal  afiEiira,  must  necessarily  be  write  himself,  instead  of  sending  a. 
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message  by  a  third  party  ?    I  don't  turned  to  walk  up  and  down   the 

suppose  nn  ofTer  of  the  kind  was  ever  room,  the  letter  in  my  hand.    Bat 

made  in  the  same  way  before."  although  angry,  partly  at  being  lec- 

**  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  natural  tured  by  this  young  lady,  still  more 

You  don't  know  the  Duke  of  Ulster  probably  at  having  laid  myself  open 

Personally,  I  believe,  and  you  know  to  her  penetration,  I  could  not  help 

[r.  Merrifield  very  well.    What  more  being  struck  with  the  absurdity  of 

natural  than  that  the  latter  should  the  situation — that  I,  who  two  yean 

be  asked  to  write,  especially  by  his  ago  was  a  penniless  regimental  officer, 

own     brother-in-law  ?      No     doubt  should  now  be  pretending  to  myself 

he  has  been  largely  consulted   by  to  deliberate  gravely  whether  to  ao- 

the    Duke,   and  has  pressed  your  ccpt  or  not  the  offer  which  realised 

claims."  more   than  my  wildest  hopes   had 

"I  should  say  not     You  will  ob-  ever  ventured  to  conceive,  and  this  on 

serve  he  says  nothing  about  his  own  account  of  a  trifling  departure  from 

opinions,  but  merely  quotes  the  new  etiquette.     "VVithal  I  could  not  help 

Premier's."  being  amused  at  the  notion  of  our 

**  Surely  that  arises  from  delicacy  guest,  who  had  scarcely  ever  been 

of  feeling.     It  would  not  have  been  out  of  Leatherby  neighbourhood  in 

pleasant  to  be  told  that  the  Duke  her  life,  gravely  discussing  the  inten« 

had  deferred  to  the  writer's  opinion  tionsof  past  and  present  Premiers  M 

against  his  own.  Besides,  the  whole  inferred  from  this  mysterious  letter, 
letter  is  redolent  of  Mr.  Mcrrifield's       But  in  a  few  turns  of  the  room  I 

humility  of  pharacter,  which  makes  recovered  my  temper,  and  ezclaim- 

him  all  the  more  charming,  I  think,  ing,  "  Yes,  Mary,  1  am  a  goose,  and 

It  is  that  perhaps  which  makes  him  what  is  worse,  you    have  found  it 

a  little  indistinct."  out,"  sat  down  at  the  table  and  re- 

"  Yes,  indeed.     But  that  there  can  plied  to  the  letter. 
be   only  one  post  meant,   I  should 

fancy  that  something  else  was  in-  "  Dear  Mr.  Merrifield, — Under- 
tended  by  these  *  duties  arising  in  standing  from  your  letter  just  re- 
connection  with  the  charge  of  the  ceived  that  the  Duke  of  Ulster's  Ad- 
War  Department.'  Why  couldn't  he  ministration  will  enter  upon  office 
say  the  War  Secretaryship  at  once  ?  with  the  intention  of  making  vigorous 
Then  the  silence  about  his  own  opin-  army  reform  a  leading  measure,  and 
ions  is  a  little  mysterious.  It  would  that  this  measure  will  also  re- 
be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  carry  any  ccive  your  unqualified  personal  sup- 
measure  in  a  Government  Mbrri-  port,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  ao- 
tield  belonged  to,  if  he  were  ccpting  the  Duke's  very  gratifying 
against  it."  offer,  which  you  have  done  me  the 

*'Men  are  funny  creatures,"  ob-  honour  to  communicate,  of  the  chargo 

served  Mary,   drily,   relapsing  into  of  the  War  Department." 
her  needlework.     Presently,  as  I  re- 
mained silent,  she  added,  **  But  that        "  I  wonder   what    Eva    will  say 

I  don't  want  to  say  anything  that  when   she    hears  of  this  change  of 

would  put  you  on  better  terms  with  fortune,"  I  observed,  when  the  note 

yourself  just  now,  I  should  say  that  was  finished  and  despatched.     Eva 

great  men  appear  to  have  more  than  had  gone  out  to  attend  a  committee  of  ■ 

their  share  of  petty  vanity."  lady  patronesses  for  a  great  charity 

"At  least  they  are    not    likely  ball  on  behalf  of  an  oppressed  nation- 

to   fail    from  not  being  told  their  alit}' — oppressed  nationalities  rather 

faults,"  I  replied  pettishly,  and  then  common  just  then — some  refugees 
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from  which,  then  resident  in  Lon-  might  seize  the  occasion  for  bringing 

don,   were   to  be   danced    into   the  out  Dulcibella."     Dulcibella  was  the 

possession  of  a  little  food  and  clothes,  eldest  Miss  Scrap,  oft.  17. 

"I  wonder  what  Eva  will  say."  "  Mr.  West,  too,  will  stand  in  need 

"  Eva  will  be  sure  to  he  pleased  of  all  his  interest,  now  that  he  has 

ttanything  which  pleases  3^ou."  And  to  be  re-elected,"  said  Mary ;  "these 

Mary  spoke  gravely  and  in  a  tone  vouchers    come    just    at   the   right 

•hnost  of  rebuke,  as  if  implying  that  time." 

my  remark    was    intended   to    dis-  T    took    this    as    a    hint    that    I 
parage  my  wife,  and  that  she  wished  ought   to  be  telling  Eva  the  news, 
to  check  all  such  confidences.  and   that  Mary  feared   I   meant  to 
To  have  explained  that  I  had  no  such  keep  it  back,  as  to  which,  however, 
meaning,  or  any  reservation  in  my  re-  she  was  quite  mistaken,  but  there 
miric,would  have  made  matters  worso^  had  not  been  a  moment  for  speaking 
I  could  only  remain   silent,  feeling  sooner.     However,  I  now  broke  in. 
that  the  rebuke  might  at  any  rate  **  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you 
be  fairly  placed    to    the    debit    of  too,   Eva.     I  am  going  to  join  the 
old  offences — bitter  speeches  made  new  Government  in   Lord  Stowe^s 
lightly,  but  which  perhaps  had  the  old   place ;    head    of   the  War   De- 
weight  of  frequency.  partment,     you    know.      Are     you 
Eya  came  home  shortly  afterwards;  pleased,  or  sorry,  Eva  dear  ?"  I  con- 
and  as  she  entered  the  room,  dressed  tinned,    seeing    that   she    remained 
with  the  taste  which  adorned  every-  silent,  leaning  back  in  her  chair  and 
thir^  she  wore,  and  flushed  with  the  looking  up  as  if  she  hardly  under- 
excitement  of  the  committee  meet-  stood  what  was  meant 
ing,  I  thought  she  had  never  looked  "  Why,  of  course  I  am  glad,"  an- 
more  charming.  swered  Eva  at  last,  *'to  see  that  you 
"There  they  are,"  she  exclaimed,  are  so  pleased,  you  dear  ambitious 
placing  a  ^packet  on  the  table,  and  old  man ;"  and  getting  up,  Eva  put 
•  throwing  herself  into  an  easy-chair ;  her    hands    on   my    shoulders    in 
**each  member  of  the  committee  has  the    old    pretty    way,  and    looking 
fifty  vouchers   to  give  away.     Oh,  wistfully  for  a  moment    with    her 
Charlie,   you    ought  to   have    been  blue    eyes    into    mine,  gave  me   a 
there  to  sec  how  it  was   managed,  kiss. 

The  Duchess  of  Scarborough  in  the  It  was  a  long  time  since  Eva  had 

cfaur,  and    amendments,  and  reso-  volunteered  a  kiss,   and    the  little 

lotions,  and  rules,  and  all  sorts  of  ceremony  gave  me  a  thrill  of  plea- 

thmgg,  just  as  if  we  had  all  been  siu-e ;  but  somehow  the  way  in  which 

Btembers  of  Parliament     I  am  sure  she  spoke  threw  a  shade  of  sadness 

I  don't  know  what  it  was  all  about,  after  it     She  had  often   called  me 

hut  the  Duchess  made  quite  a  little  an    old   man   before,    in    fun ;    but 

speech  about  the  responsibihty  we  something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice 

wist  all    feel    to    give    away    the  seemed  now  to  imply  a  sense  of  dis- 

▼ouchers  carefully.      I   shall  never  tance    between    us,   unfelt    in    our 

know  what  to  do  with  mine."  earlier  married  days. 

"Get   the    Miss    Stricklands    to 

come  and  help  you  to  make  out  a  The  Dial  of  that  morning  had  con- 

Kst    But  now  is  an  opportunity  for  tained  a  mysterious  article  regarding 

securing  the  undying  gratitude  of  the  vacant  Secretaryship,  to  the  effect 

oar  Leatherby  friends.     Mrs.  Scrap  that  experience  and  tact  were  above 

would  come  up  to  town  in  a  minute  all  else  the  qualifications  needful  for 

if  you  send  her  a  voucher,  and  she  the  post ;  and  that  the  country  wanted 
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**  not  80  much  a  man  great  himself  by  judicious   selection  for  the  im- 

at  organising,    or  who  possesses   a  portant  charge  of  the  War  Depart- 

detailed  knowledge  of  military  af-  ment.     These   were   not   times    for 

fairs,  as  a  statesman  of  varied  experi-  promotion  by  routine,  and  even  the 

rience  who  would  give  free  play  to  the  claims  of  long  political  service  must 

plans  of  his  qualified  advisers,  with  give  way  to  the  exigencies  of  the 

judgment  to  decide  between  conflict-  occasion.      No    staff  of    permanent 

ing  schemes,  and  who  would  bring  officials,  however  zealous  and  able, 

to  the  oflSce  tlic  weight  and  authority  would  suffice  to  carry  out  the  great 

conferred  by  rank  and  age."  measures  expected  by  the    nation, 

**  Seen  the  article  in  to-day *si?iaZ.''*  unless  the  head  of  the  Department 

said  Tom  Strickland— still,  poor  fel-  himself  possessed  a  marked  capacitv 

low,   doing  regimental   duty — when  for  organisation.     Mr.  AY  est,  m  his 

he  looked  in  that  afternoon  at  the  short  career  of  office,  brought  lately 

little  house  by  Queen's  Gate ;  "  Hot-  to  a  close  by  an  unfortunate  misun- 

ticc,  who  pretends  to  know  every-  derstanding,   had  given  promise  of 

thing,  says  it  is  an  inspired  feeler,  the  possession  of  this  quality  in  an 

and  diat  they  are  actually  going  to  unusual  degree,  while  the  experience 

bring  old  Stowe  in  again.     Howtoss,  gained  in  the  profession  would  be 

on  the  other  hand,  says  the  article  especially  valuable    in  carrying  out 

refers  to  Thorowoome,  and  that  he  changes,  the  success  of  which  mainly 

knows  for  a  fact  Sir  Charles  Digit  depended  on  care  in  the  elaboration 

and  another   physician    have    gone  of  details.     And  so  on.     The  Dial, 

down  to  Shropshire  to  report  whether  in  short,  patted  both  the  Duke  of  Ul- 

he  is  fit  for  work  again.     But  I  won't  ster  and  Mr.  West  on  the  back,  and 

believe  it  is  to  be  old  Stowe  till  I  as  good  as  promised  them  its  f uU 

gee  it ;  the  thing  would  bo  too  ridicu-  support 

lous.  You  don't  happen  to  know  This  was  on  a  Friday,  On  Satur- 
^nything  about  it,  I  suppose  V  he  day  the  Ocerseer  had  Its  little  pars- 
added,  looking  curiously  at  me.  graph  on  the  subject,  coming  after  a 

I  did  not  like  to  have  a  secret  in  string    of    others    about    the    new 

the  matter  from  my  old  private  sec-  appointments.  "  Lastly,  the  appoint- 

retary,  but   could  only  remark  that  ment  of  Mr.  West  [whom  we  called 

the  article  certainly  looked  as  if  in-  Colonel   West    last  week    inadvisrt- 

spired.     Mary  Drew  meanwhile  kept  ently,  having  mistaken  him  for  an 

an  unconcerned  face ;  Eva  was  up  officer  of  that  name  in  the  Marines] 

stairs  in  her  room,  resting  after  the  to  the  War  Department  shows  that 

fatigues  of  her  committee  labours.  the  Duke  of  Ulster  means  business. 

Next  morning  the  Dial  had  an-  Mr.  West — young  man  with  brains 
other  article  on  the  subject  The  and  experience,  who  yet  does  not 
Duke  of  Ulster  would  best  show  the  think  there  is  nothing  like  leather, 
claims  of  his  Government  to  deserve  and  can  speak  without  stammering 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  by  ob-  — may  very  likely  prove  to  be  the 
taining  for  it  the  services  of  a  body  born  organiser  the  country  has  always 
of  Ministers  with  capacity  adapted  been  looking  for.  The  new  Govern- 
to  the  work  in  hand,  and  especially  ment  will  do." 
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In  every  country  the  keystone  of  more  so  than  by  the  late  Qoyemor- 
(lociety  is  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  General,  that  no  reform  can  be  of 
All  other  industries  hinge  upon  his  permanent  public  advantage  which 
exertions,  and  all  classes  share  more  does  not  begin  by  improving  the 
or  less  directly  in  his  good  or  evil  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes, 
fortunes.  A  special  branch  of  manu-  There  is  no  subject  that  has  been 
fictare,  a  great  staple  of  production,  more  frequently  before  the  Indian 
ottj  fall  off  or  decay  altogether  with-  legislatures  than  the  condition  of 
out  causing  ioconvenienco  except  to  the  "Ryot,"  or  cultivator  of  the 
the  particular  ^sections  interested  in  soil ;  and  yet  there  is  no  class  of 
it ;  and  society  soon  devises  a  sub-  natives  about  whom  looser  ideas  are 
stitute.  But  the  disasters  of  the  entertained  by  the  home  public,  or 
igriculturists  affect  the  whole  coun-  about  whom  there  has  been  so  much 
try,  and  a  failure  of  our  food  sup-  of  both  random  writing  and  spcai- 
riies  entails  universal  calamity.  In  ing.  But  without  an  intimate  study 
Britain,  where  our  manifold  resources  of  the  agricultural  population,  our 
enable  us  to  command  the  produce  discussions  on  Indian  subjects  can 
of  other  nations,  we  are  too  apt  to  never  pass  the  bounds  of  mere  specu- 
under-estimate  the  cultivators'  im-  lation  or  conjecture,  and  can  result 
portance,  and  to  think  that  so  long  only  in  that  empirical  style  of  critl- 
as  our  minerals  and  manufactures  cism  which  is  the  most  serious  diffi- 
thrive,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  culty  that  the  Indian  administrator 
cannot  bo  greatly  endangered.  But  has  to  contend  against  To  throw 
the  Tery  antithesis  meets  us  in  India,  some  light  upon  the  social  condi- 
In  that  country,  dependent  as  it  is  tion  of  the  Bengal  agriculturist  is 
upon  its  own  production,  a  famine  the  object  of  the  following  paper, 
following  a  failure  of  the  crops  with  It  is  now  clearly  established  that 
the  unerring  certainty  of  a  natural  communal  cultivation  was  the  pre- 
law, the  position  of  the  agriculturist  vailing  system  of  agriculture  in 
as  the  backbone  and  mainstay  of  the  ancient  India ;  that  the  village  as  a 
community  cannot  easily  be  ignored,  body,  and  not  its  individual  mem- 
His  uuportance  is  likewise  enhanced  hers,  was  responsible  for  the  ren- 
by  the  fact  that  in  India  the  land  tal ;  that  so  long  as  it  paid  its  way, 
and  agriculture  bear  the  large  pro-  preserved  order,  abstained  from  ag- 
portion  of  public  burdens  which  is  gression,  and  cheerfully  complied 
borne  in  England  by  native  and  with  such  extraordinary  demands 
imported  manufactures.  It  is  only  of  government  as  exigencies  might 
natural,  then,  that  a  person  upon  dictate,  the  village  community  was 
whom  the  welfare  of  the  country  so  left  to  exercise  autonomy ;  and  that 
greatly  depends  should  be  a  primary  these  village  communities  governed 
object  of  care  to  the  State;  and  we  themselves  by  laws  and  customs 
accordingly  find  that  agriculture  has  common  to  them  all,  or  differing 
been  as  much  noticed  by  the  Indian  only  in  such  degrees  as  changes  in 
Government  as  it  has  been  unjustly  time,  place,  or  people  were  capable 
ignored  of  late  by  our  Home  Adminis-  of  producing.  It  is  in  these  com- 
tration.  It  has  been  a  principle  kept  munal  customs  that  the  germs  of  our 
firmly  in  view  by  the  most  success-  Indian  land  laws  must  be  sought ; 
ful  Indian  statesmen,  and  by  none  and  it  is  extremely  unfortunate  that 
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both  the  Bench  and  the  Legislature  its  plural  rCdydy  applied  by  the 
should  have  been  so  tardy  to  recog-  Mussulmans  to  the  agricultural 
nise  this  descent  The  laws  of  classes,  carried  with  it  an  undoubted 
Manu  fix  the  State's  interest  in  the  imputation  of  inferiority  or  vassal- 
land  at  one-sLxth  of  the  produce ;  age,  as  it  docs  to  the  present  day 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  where  the 
under  the  ancient  Hindoo  r/gimey  Porte  oflScially  designates  its  Chria- 
this  was  regarded  as  the  legal  tian  subjects  by  the  style  of  "  rayah." 
standard,  although  the  necessities  The  spirit  of  the  Koran  was  favour- 
of  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  able  to  village  communities,  and  the 
the  circumstances  of  the  cultivating  fiscal  policy  of  the  Mo{2;hals  would 
communities  on  the  other,  must  have  fostered  them  if  it  had  been 
constantly  have  compelled  devia-  disinterestedly  carried  out.  The 
tions  which  would  ultimately  tend  land  revenue  was  more  easily  and 
to  the  substitution  of  an  equitable  cheaply  collected  in'  lump  sums 
assessment  for  an  arbitrary  impost,  from  villages  than  in  individual 
It  is  easy  to  conjecture  how  cultiva-  rents.  The  assessment  was  struck 
tion  first  broke  the  bounds  of  the  upon  an  average  of  the  produce, 
village ;  how  the  little  community  and  a  commission  upon  the  collec- 
would  soon  get  too  large  for  itself ;  tions  gave  the  village  headman  an 
how  poverty  would  impel  some,  interest  in  being  honest  it  is  easy 
and  enterprise  others,  to  seek  out  to  conceive  how  closely  such  a  sys- 
new  possessions  for  themselves  ;  tem  must  have  attached  itself  to  the 
and  how,  by  the  indolence  of  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  wherever 
villagers  and  the  oppression  of  their  village  communities  have  been  per- 
superiors,  the  village  communities  petuated  umler  our  own  Govern- 
would  in  process  of  time  be  de-  ment,  all  judicial  interference,  all 
stroyed.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  the  operations  of  the  survey,  have 
Muhammedan  conquerors  to  leave  been  watched  with  the  keenest 
the  cultivators  as  much  undisturbed  jealousy.  But  a  variety  of  circum- 
as  possible,  and  to  exact  the  land  stances  militated  against  this  system 
revenue  without  reference  to  ques-  of  tenures.  The  gift  of  a  certain 
tions  of  tenure.  The  Emperor  number  of  villages  was  one  of  the 
Akbar  fixed  the  Government  revenue  commonest  rewards  conferred  upon 
from  land  at  a  third  of  the  produce,  a  Moghal  courtier,  and  the  com- 
an  assessment  the  equity  of  which  munal  system  offered  too  effectual  a 
is  still  apparent  to  posterity.  But  resistance  to  illegal  exactions  for 
between  the  law  as  laid  down  at  the  new  proprietor  to  tolerate  it 
Delhi,  and  the  law  as  administered  Local  officials  were  always  eager  to 
in  the  various  provinces  of  the  confiscate  village  rights,  and  in  un- 
Moghal  Empire,  there  was  a  wide  settled  times  the  strongest  man 
diversity ;  and  whatever  might  be  could  always  seize  upon,  and  pur- 
the  theoretical  protection  thrown  chase  a  title  to,  the  land  of  his 
over  them  by  the  Government,  the  weaker  neighbour.  The  peculiar 
position  of  the  Hindoo  ryot,  under  circumstances  of  Bengal  were  spe- 
the  Muhammedan  district  officials,  cially  unfavourable  to  communal 
was  harder,  more  imcertain,  and  tenures.  The  provincial  governors 
infinitely  more  subject  to  caprice,  were  constantly  in  revolt  against 
than  that  of  the  Saxon  "  villain  the  emperor,  and  provided  they  pro- 
ia  the  darkest  period  of  Eng-  cured  money  to  pay  their  soldiers, 
Ilsh  feudalism.  The  tamx  raHyat^  and  could  confiscate  land  to  reward 
a    subject— our   vulgar    ryot — with  their  favourites,  they  recked  little 
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of  the  rights  and  security  of  their  cultivators,     whose    rights     rested 

subjects.     The  *•  farming     system  of  rather  upon  prescription  and  suffor- 

coliection  which    prevailed  through-  ance   than  upon   documentary    evi- 

out  the  whole  land  was  in   Bengal  dence.     At   all  events,    the   British 

carried  out  to  an  oppressive  extent  found  no  regular  system  of  landed 

The  Government  immersed   in  war  property  in    Bengal,    hut  a  host  of 

or  intiigues,  placed  the  land  revenue  mutually-conflicting  titles,  with  nci- 

m  the  hands  of  zemindars  or  "  lands-  ther  evidence  nor  precedent,  worthy 

men,"  persons  who,  by  their   posi-  of   the  name,    to   aid   the    Govern- 

tion  or  resources,  were  able  to  com-  ment  in  determining  upon  claims, 

mand  the  obedience  of  their  neigh-  No    part   of    Indian    history    is 

boure,  and  who,    so  long  as   they  better  Known  to    the   home  public 

Cid  the  sum  required  into  the  than  the  Permanent  Settlement 
oorehcdabad  treasury,  were  left  to  of  1793,  by  which  Lord  Corn- 
realise  the  rents  in  any  way  that  wallis  evoked  order  out  of  chaos, 
pleased  them.  But,  on  the  whole,  and  conferred  upon  the  zemindars 
tfaeiyots  preferred  these  zemindars,  a  legal  title  to  their  lands.  The 
who  generally  belonged  to  their  attempted  Decennial  Settlements  of 
own  race,  to  the  high-handed  Mu-  1789  and  1790  had  clearly  shown 
hammedan  collectors,  whom  the  that  this  was  the  wisest  course 
Niwab  set  over  the  district  Some-  which  Government  could  adopt 
times  half-a-dozen  of  villages  would  Lord  Cornwallis's  Settlement  has 
job  together  and  place  themselves  been  much  attacked  of  late  years 
under  me  protection  of  some  neigh-  by  persons  who  forget  that  it,  and 
bouring  proprietor,  who  was  strong  it  alone,  afforded  the  British  a 
enough  to  resist  the  oppression  of  peaceful  basis  from  which  to  make 
the  ofScials,  and  all  their  rents  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of 
would  be  subsequently  paid  through  Ilindostan.  Some  idea  of  the  con- 
him.  Sunctimes  proprietary  rights  fused  state  of  landed  property  may 
would  be  surrendered  for  the  sake  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  an 
of  peace  and  security.  In  other  in-  attempt  made  to  register  the  hold- 
Btinces  the  zemindar  would  confis-  ings  subordinate  to  the  zemindar  in 
catethem  to  himself,  when  the  oc-  1794  had  to  be  abandoned,  because 
cupant  had  fallen  behind  with  his  the  cultivators  could  not  define  their 
Knt  At  all  events,  in  the  un-  own  rights,  and  because  the  landlords 
settled  condition  of  Bengal,  it  was  did  not  dare  in  their  own  interests 
perfectly  possible  for  the  zemindars  to  do  it  for  them.  Lord  Cornwallis's 
to  acquire  a  hereditary  right  to  the  Settlement  carefully  protected  the 
ittds  farmed  by  them  within  a  very  rights  of  sub-proprietors,  who  now 
WeC  period ;  and  all  the  evidence  became  a  sort  of  "  copyholders " 
M)v  available  tends  to  show  that  under  the  zemindar;  and  it  also 
»hen  Bengal  fell  into  the  hands  of  guaranteed  fixity  of  tenure  to  the 
the  British  the  majority  of  zemin-  khudlchasht  ryots,  or  resident  cul- 
te  were  no  mere  middle-men  re-  tivators,  whose  occupancy  dated 
■arable  from  office  at  the  pleasure  from  twelve  years  before  1793. 
ef  the  Government,  but  persons  pos-  These  ryots  were  now  to  hold  their 
Nssed  of  an  actual  stake  in  the  lands  so  long  as  they  regularly  paid 
•states  over  which  they  presided,  thejr  rents,  which  were  to  be  fixed 
l^eir  titles  may,  of  course,  have  at  decennial  intervals  upon  the  cur- 
^n  arbitrary  and  irregular  in  the  rent  market  value  of  land^with  the 
^^igbest  d^ree ;  but  then  they  were  rest  of  his  estate  the  zemWdar  was 
^  worse  than  those  of  the  actual  free  to  deal  as  he  pleased,  and  if  re- 
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Btrictions  were  imposed  upon  him,  undcr-proprietors.  But  neTertheless, 
they  certainly  were  not  in  favour  of  differences  between  landlord  and  ten* 
his  tenants,  lie  was  forbidden  to  ant  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and 
p^rant  any  lease  for  a  period  longer  the  courts  were  besieged  with  suitors, 
than  ten  years,  to  dispose  of  depend-  AVhen  a  landlord  threatened  to 
ent  holdings  at  rates  below  their  cancel  a  lease,  the  ryot  swore  he 
actual  value,  or  to  grant  leases  to  was  Jchudhhaslit^  or  of  the  pri* 
ryots  at  reduced  rents  for  a  long  vileged  class,  and  witnessess  would 
term  or  in  perpetuity.  Some  such  be  freely  suborned  by  both  parties, 
restriction  was  highly  necessary  in  Many  of  these  disputes  were  origin- 
the  interests  of  the  revenue,  for  atod  or  fostered  by  the  native  law- 
landed  property  was  still  in  a  very  agents  and  the  underlings  of  the 
insecure  condition.  Completely  de-  courts  for  the  sake  of  the  fees  4ivhich 
moralised  by  the  native  government,  flowed  into  them  from  both  sides, 
beggared  by  its  exactions,  and  natur-  The  most  atrocious  frauds  were  an- 
ally thriftless,  the  original  zemindars  blushingly  perpetrated — documents 
soon  fell  before  the  rigid  enforce-  were  forged  —  nay,  the  principal 
ment  of  the  law  of  distraint ;  and  party  to  a  suit  would  be  sometimeB 
during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  personated.  Even  if  the  cases  had 
many  of  the  fairest  estates  in  Ben-  been  fairly  got  up,  the  courts  were 
gal  changed  hands,  lapsing  from  the  but  little  prepared  to  give  authori- 
old  Hindoo  aristocracy  to  the  noti  tative  decisions.  Any  one  who  has 
homines  who  had  amassed  fortunes  gone  through  the  "  Select  Reports" 
under  the  wing  of  the  Company  at  of  the  old  Sudder  Court  at  Calcutta, 
Calcutta.  The  new-comers  were  a  can  carry  away  with  him  only  the 
very  difTcrent  class  of  men  from  the  alternative  conclusion,  either  that 
old  Hindoo  squires  that  had  lived  the  land  question  was  hopelessly 
and  died  among  their  own  people,  complicated,  or  that  the  judges  were 
They  seldom  C4ime  near  their  estates,  hopelessly  jincompetent.  For  what 
and  only  at  term  times  to  gather  in  does  he  find  ?  an  order  passed  one 
the  rents ;  they  had  learned  the  day  and  rescinded  the  next ;  a  point 
value  of  money  too  well  to  squander  decided  in  favour  of  the  landlord  in 
it  away  among  their  tenants ;  and  one  issue,  and  given  against  him  in 
they  intrusted  the  absolute  control  the  second  similar  case  that  came 
of  their  property  to  agents,  who  in  up ;  a  principle  declared  by  one 
their  turn  looked  to  make  a  fortune  judge  to  be  law,  and  by  the  next  to 
off  the  land.  The  old  feudal  feelings  be  no  law  ;  judges  resting  their  views 
which  had  overridden  all  differences  rather  upon  their  own  doctrinaire 
and  had  knit  together  all  classes  views  of  the  land  question,  than  upon 
connected  with  the  soil  were  now  the  text  of  the  Acts.  The  civilian 
broken,  and  each  class  wished  to  trained  in  the  peasant-proprietor 
stand  upon  its  rights  and  to  take  all  schools  of  the  north-west  took  the 
that  the  law  allowed  it  part  of  the  ryot  against  his  landlord. 
The  hard  and  fafet  manner  in  while  the  officers  brought  up  in  the 
which  Lord  Comwallis's  Regulations  Bengal  faith  were  equally  ready  to 
tied  up  the  land  left  little  room  for  champion  the  cause  of  the  zemindar, 
altercation,  and  the  only  litigation  In  1812  it  was  found  necessary  to 
to  which  estates  could  properly  give  free  the  landlord's  hands  in  the  man- 
rise,  were  suits  upon  rent-free  grants  agement  of  his  property,  and  to 
pretended  to  have  been  made  before  allow  him  to  make  such  contracts 
the  Permanent  Settlement,  or  dis-  with  his  tenants  as  suited  him,  the 
putes  between  the  zemindar  and  his  rights  of  **  khudkhasht  ryots  "  being 
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ilwijs  reserved  The  first  use  which  would  correct  the  misapprehension 

the  zemindar  made  of  his  liberty  was  that    the  position    of    the    Bengal 

to  fea  away  fresh   portions    of  his  cultivator  necessarily  resembles  that 

ettite,  jnst  as  the  first  step  of  the  of  the  peasant-proprietor  of  western 

tenuit  who  has  got  fixity  of  tenure  Europe.     The  word  "  ryot "  is  just 

is  to  sablet  a  portion  of  his  holding,  as  wide   in   its   application    as    our 

Between    subinfeudation    and    sub-  word    "tenant^"  provided  the  occu- 

lettiDg,  the  land  question  in  Bengal  pancy  is  of   land.     In    one    village 

becomes,  as  it  approaches  our  own  we  may  find  a  ryot  occupying  fifty 

times,  even  more  complicated  than  well-stocked  acres,    and    employing 

before  the   Permanent    Settlement  a  number  of  agricultural  labourers, 

Bat  until  1 845,  when  the  friends  of  while   his  neighbour  ryot  has  only 

the  ryot  were    all-powerful  in  Cal-  a  cow  and   his   cottage   homestead, 

cutta,  no  pica  of  limitation  had  been  which  he  tills  with  his  own  hands, 

pnt  forth    on    behalf   of    fixity    of  The  Bengalee  has  no  love  for  man- 

teom^  except  in   the   case  of   the  ual    labour;    and   the  first  use  he 

prirfleged  hhuflkhasht  ryots.     Until  makes  of  prosperity  is  to  procure  a 

tbis  time  no    court   ever    seriously  substitute.     Many    of    the    woU-to- 

cotertained  the  notion  that   twelve"  do  ryots  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta 

yeire*  occupancy  would  entitle  any  and  other  large  towns  either  sublet 

Sot  to  a  protected  tenure;  but  when  their  holdings  or  cultivate  them 
e  point  was  once  mooted,  there  entirely  by  hired  labour,  while  they 
were  not  wanting  judges  to  afllrm  themselves  find  a  more  profitable 
it,  although  their  affirmation  was  occupation  in  business,  or  in  pro- 
dictated  rather  by  views  of  policy  fessional  work  in  the  city.  But.  for 
than  by  rules  of  law.  From  1846  all  that  they  are  just  as  much  ac- 
io  1856  the  decisions  upon  tenant-  counted  ryots  as  the  cultivating 
r^t  were  conflicting  in  the  extreme,  peasants. 

bat  the  Government  was  meanwhile        Let   us   glance   for  a   minute   at 

pr^ttring  to  give    effect  to  its  own  the  **  steading  "  of  a  Bengal  ryot  in 

prej)osses3ions  in  favor  of  the  ryot  easy    circumstances  —  a   man   who 

A  rating,  in    the  latter  year,  that  owns  100  higha$  of  land,  or  rather 

"uninterrupted   tenancy    for    more  more  than  80  English  acres,  and  em- 

A«n  twelve  years  should  bar  a  suit  ploys  three  or  probably  four  ploughs 

hid  for  the  ejectment "  of  the  ten-  in   its   cultivation.     His  dwelling  is 

tut,  paved    the   way  for  legislation  composed  of  a  number  of  huts  place<l 

Son  the  subject  three  years  later,  so  as  to   fonn   a  quadrangle.     The 

e  famous  Act  X.  of  1859  defin-  walls  are  of  mud,  and  the  roofs  are 

ftively  settled  the  question  in  favour  thatched  with  straw  or  jungle-grass. 

rf  the  ryot  by  conferring   fixity  of  In  front  of  the  house,  on  each  side 

tnure  upon    every  one  who   could  of  the   entrance,  is  a  verandah,  the 

piOTC  twelve  years'  occupancy,  and  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  rough 

oeeted  a  revolution  in  the  land  of  undressed   stems   of    bamboo,    and 

Bengal  to  the    full  as    sweeping  as  which  is  furnished  with  a  chicle^  or 

that  which  Lord  Cornwallis  had  in-  curtain  of  bamboo  splits,  to  exclude 

M^gorated  in  the  opposite  direction  the  sun  and  insure  the  privacy  of 

■xty-six  years  before.  the  inmates.     Inside  is  a  courtyard 

With   this    slight  sketch   of    the  paved  with  clay  baked  to  the  con- 

lelations    of    landlord    and    tenant,  sistency  of  paving-stone,  which,  in 

we  may  porhaps  be  able   to  enter  a  tidy  household,  is  duly  swept  and 

ioto   tlie    social    condition    of     the  watered  every  morning.     From  the 

Bengal    cultivator.     And    first    we  courtyard  separate  doors  lead  into 
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the  various  apartments  of  the  family,  indeed,  he  docs   not   make  mote 

The  only  apertures  in  the  walls  are  earth  his  hanker,  preferring  rate 

boarded   loopholes,  seldom  contain-  to  bury  his  money  than  to  tnut  ti 

ing   glass,  and  in    the  case  of   the  bolts  and  bars.     In   the  centre  <€ 

female  apartments,   frequently  fur-  the  room  stands  the  family  he^hht^ 

nishod  with   iron   bars,  as  a   safe-  of  such  large  dimensions  that  it  can 

guard  to  the  virtue  of  the  inmates,  hardly  be  called  portable,  the  globe 

The  largest  room  is  of   course  set  which  holds  the  water  being  midi 

apart  for  the  master  and  his  wife  or  of    brass  or  of    an  alloy  of   silver, 

wives ;  the    second   best,    generally  The  reception-room  is  fitted  up  wifk 

the  one  next  the   door,  for  the  re-  cushions,  or  a  rude  ottoman,  or  per 

ception  of  company ;  and  the  others  haps   a   rickety  chair  or  two  of  ft 

are  allotted  among  the    servants  in  European    pattern,   which    are,  of 

the  order  of    their   importance,  the  course,  assigned  to   the  visitors  of 

female  domestics,  if  any,  generally  most  consideration,   greatly   to  the 

sleeping   in    the    kitchen,   and    the  inconvenience   of  the   persons  thill 

outdoor  labourers   being   quartered  honoured,  who    would    feel    miwh 

in  the  barn,  or,  if   married,  having  more  at  case  squatted  upon  theil 

huts  of  their    own  in  the   vicinity,  hams    more  majorum.      In  no  de- 

A  ryot  seldom  employs  female  ser-  scriptionof  a  Bengalee  dwelling  mofll 

vants  in  house  work  ;  but  there  are  the  family   temple  pass  unnoticed 

few  families  of  any  size  that  do  not  Here,  generally  at  the  end  of  thi 

include  one  or  more    widows,  who,  quadrangle  opposite  to  the  entrance 

in  consequence    of   their  condition,  sits    enshirned    the     ThaJcooTy    a 

become  the  household  drudges.     If  idol   under    whose    protection    th* 

we  venture  into  the  interior,  it  will  house  and  land   have  been  placed 

appear    to    our     ideas    wretchedly  by   whose  favour    both   crops  aiw 

destitute  of  furniture.     There  is,  to  cattle  thrive,  and  whoso  displeasur 

be  sure,  a  goodly  array  of  brass  pots  sends  blight  upon  the  grain,  mm 

and  copper  cups,  to  keep  which  as  rain  upon  the  beasts,  and  ruin  upoi 

bright  as  gold  is  the   delight  of  a  the  ryot.     The   temple  is  general]; 

good    Bengalee  housewife.      There  but  a  small  room,  open  to  the  courl 

is  a   charpai   or   rude   four- legged  yard;  but  it  is  tlie  most  cxpensiv 

bedstead,  the    framework    being  of  one  to  furnish — for  not  only  mac 

bamboo    and    the    bottoming  of    a  there  be  as  many  brass  and  coppe 

network  of    cloth    or   fibres.     The  vessels    as    would    serve    a    smil 

pillows    and    mattrasses    are  filled  family,  but  the  room  must  be  ligfai 

with  cotton.     There  are  warm  blan-  ed  at  night  by  a  fine  brazen  chandi 

kets  for  use  in  the  cold  weather  and  lier,  the  throne  of  the  god  must  b 

there  are   probably  net-curtains    to  suitably  decorated  with  gilding  ao' 

protect  the  slumbers  of  the  family  tinsel,  and  there  must  be  a  decec 

from  the  malevolence  of  mosquitoes,  carpet  for  the  worshippers  to  pra 

A  floor-cloth  called  satranjl  will  be  upon. 

spread  out  in  the  centre  of  the  room,        The  business  of  a  Bengalee  fan 

and   there,  upon    greasy   cushions,  does  not  require  many  buildings,    j 

the  inmates  loll  or  squat  in    every  cow-house,  not  unfrequently  unde 

conceivable  attitude    of.    indolence,  the  same  roof  with  the  family; 

But  there  is  neither  chair  nor  table  building  of  a  rather  inferior   stam 

visible.     A  large  chest  contains  the  for  the    plough- cattle ;    a    gola  c 

family  treasures,  the  ornaments  of  barn  for  storing  the  com — if  th 

the  mistress  and  her  children,  and  ryot  is  not  compelled  to  part  wit' 

the  ryot^s  spare  stock  of  rupees,  if,  it  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  thradhec 
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which  is  usually  the  case, — are  all  up  bamboo  supports.    It  is  cultivated 

the  houses  actually   necessary.     A  under  a  cage  or  network  of  bamboo 

v^-to-do  ryot  will  probably  keep  to  protect  it  from  the  sun  and  the 

ID  oil-mill,  and  will  grind  his  own  weather.     After  twelve  months  the 

gnin;  but  more  often   the  women  garden  ought  to  become  productive, 

;      gnnd  the  food  for  the  family  with  and  it  will  last  from  ten  to  twelve 

f     the  dhenki  or  pedal,  a  heavy  pestle  years ;  but  constant  attention  has  to 

\     ■OTcd  by  Ihc  foot  with  the  assist-  be  given  to  the  watering  and  dress- 

Moe  of  a  lever.     If  the  ryot's  dwcl-  ing  of  the  plants.      The  universal 

Hog  is  isolated  from  other  houses,  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  chewing 

I  thTishing-floor  of  hard  clay  is  betel  in  one  or  other  of  its  prepara- 
n(|aisite ;  but  if  he  lives  in  a  vil-  tions  always  insures  to  the  farmer  a 
kge^  one  will  serve  the  township,  high  price  for  this  product.  The 
The  grain  is  scattered  upon  the  floor  garden  lands  arc  generally  given  up 
Bid  trodden  under  the  feet  of  the  to  leguminous  plants,  such  as  lentils 
plougb-bullocks  until  the  straw  is  or  pulses,  which  are  reared  for 
well  thrashed;  and  the  com  is  after-  home  consumption,  to  be  eaten 
nrda  roughly  winnowed  by  large  with  rice,  and  vegetables  and  plants 
&D8  of  plantain-leaves.      Primitive  for    seasoning.       But     the     r}'ot*s 

II  this  operation  is,  it  is  wonderful  "kitchen," — to  use  a  most  ex- 
hoir  little  com  is  really  lost  in  the  pressive  Saxon  word  still  extant  in 
prooess;  and  it  is  more  than  prob-  the  northern  part  of  Britain — de- 
aUe  that,  taking  the  indolence  of  pends  fully  as  much  upon  his  orchard 
the  nittres  into  account,  the  straw  as  upon  his  garden.  The  fruit  of 
would  not  be  thrashed  nearly  so  the  plantain  is  all  to  him  that  the 
dean,  if  the  use  of  flails  were  to  bo  potato  is  to  our  agricultural  classes, 
adopted,  and  the  labour  transferred  The  unripe  mango,  too,  when  sliced 
from  the  ox  to  his  master.  up  and  boiled,  forms  as  piquant  a 

Land  is  rented  in  Bengal  accord-  sauce  to  his  fish  as  Lucullus  could 
ing  to  the  capacities  of  the  soil.  In  have  desired.  The  tamarind  yields 
fitite  accounts  we  find  some  such  a  delicious  pickle ;  the  cocoa-nut 
difisification  as  the  following  gene-  furnishes  him  with  milk,  oil,  and 
ndlj  adopted  :  —  Cultivated  lands  food  ;  and  the  Jal',  a  species  of  the 
aibdivided  into  homesteads,  com-  bread-fruit  tree,  afibrds  him  a  fa- 
poond  or  paddock,  garden,  low  land  vourite  seasoning  for  his  curries. 
^  rice,  high  land  for  cereals,  cotton.  Much  as  we  hear  of  the  hard  penury 
logtr-caoc,  jute,  betel,  grass  for  which  the  Bengal  ryot  has  to  under- 
thatching,  bamboo ;  and  uncultivat-  go,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in 
ri  Unds  subdivided  into  arable,  pre-  point  of  fare,  nature  has  provided 
nmibly  arable,  and  unculturable.  him  with  a  greater  variety  of  edibles 
The  most  dearly  rented  land  is  that  than  his  European  representative ; 
noder  betel  cultivation,  which  gene-  and  if  he  does  not  make  the  best  use 
ally  pays  about  five  times  the  rental  of  them  the  blame  must  rest  with 
of  ue  same  extent  of  rice-field;  but  his  improvidence,  or  with  his  vile 
Wtel  is  the  most  profitable  branch  notions  of  cookery,  which  last  are 
rf  agriculture,  though  somewhat  alone  capable  of  perverting  the  am- 
precarious,  that  any  ryot  can  engage  brosia  of  the  Olympians  to  the 
in.  The  betel  garden  seldom  ex-  flavour  of  a  Spanish  oWi  podrlda, 
caeds  a  rood  in  extent  The  betel  A  ryot's  cottage  is  generally  a  pretty 
ii  propagated  by  slips,  which  are  sight,  as  it  peeps  out  of  some  clump 
photed  io  the  commencement  of  of  green  jungle,  its  white  walls  and 
the  hot  season,  and  trained  to  grow  brown  thatched  roof  aflbrding  a  plea- 
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sant  variety  to  the  unbroken  green  English  harrow  would  rai^e.  "  A 
of  the  landscape.  The  ryot  gene-  mere  scratch  with  a  pocket-comb 
rally  selects  a  corner  of  the  jungle,  would  do  more  good,"  was  the  Con- 
or a  tope  of  trees  to  biiild  his  temptuous  comment  of  a  Scotch 
house  in,  mindful  of  the  delights  of  agriculturist  when  he  tirst  saw  a 
a  cool  shade  at  the  hot  noontide.  Bengal  plough  at  work ;  "  if  Provi- 
If  the  locality  is  inclined  to  be  denco  didn't  do  more  for  them  than 
swampy,  so  much  the  better,  for  they  do  for  themselves,  there  would 
there  is  then  a  greater  chance  that  be  empty  bellies  in  Bengal.*'  Ima- 
his  tank  will  keep  full  of  water  gine  two  oxen  harnessed  to  a  ladder 
during  the  hot  season.  The  erection  six  or  eight  feet  long,  with  two  men 
of  a  house  does  not  cost  much,  and  standing  upon  it,  and  as  many  boys 
if  it  is  made  of  mud,  the  ryot  as  the  animals  can  pull,  and  this 
will  build  it  for  himself  with  the  machine  dragged  backwards  and 
assistance  of  a  maistry,  or  artisan  forwards  over  the  ploughed  siu^ace 
from  the  next  village.  The  rafters  arc  until  the  soil  is  loosened  and  the 
made  of  bamboos,  and  a  thick  cover-  clods  crushetl,  and  you  will  haye 
ing  of  thatch  is  laid  upon  them,  some  idea  of  the  operation  which  in 
which  makes  an  excellent  roof,  ex-  India  is  made  to  take  the  place  of 
ccpt  that  it  sometimes  aifords  a  harrowing.  But  much  manual  labov 
harbourage  for  cobras  and  other  is  still  necessary  before  the  soil  is 
venomous  snakes.  A  very  poor  ready  for  tlie  seed.  Weeds  must 
ryot  will  often  be  content  with  a  bo  rooted  up  by  the  hand;  hard 
humble  structure  formed  of  grass-  clods  of  clay  must  be  broken  with 
mats  and  bamboos,  which  despite  its  a  mattock.  At  length  by  the  ond 
frail  character  is  by  no  means  un-  of  March  the  fields  are  in  order; 
comfortable  quarters  in  ordinary  and  if  there  are  any  signs  of  rain, 
weather.  His  fruit-trees,  his  vegc-  sowing  may  bo  commenced;  but 
tables,  and  his  betel-garden  are  drought  very  frequently  postpones 
all  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  his  the  season  until  well  into  April 
cottage.  The  fruit-trees  require  litt  e  The  first  crop  is  called  the  aou9— 
notice,  and  if  he  is  near  a  town  why,  is  a  mystery  to  philologists; 
where  there  are  English  residents,  and  i  he  ryot  sows  it  upon  the  driest 
their  produce  always  commands  a  and  lightest  part  of  his  holding, 
good  price.  At  tirst  the  dangers  from  drought 
The  real  business  of  the  fanner's  are  considerable ;  and  the  ryot  and 
year  begins  in  February,  when  he  his  labourers  will  likely  have  to  toil 
must  prepare  his  fields  for  the  spring  night  and  day  to  irrigate  the  fields, 
crop  of  rice.  The  ground  is,  or  bailing  water  out  of  the  canals  or 
ought  to  be,  ploughed  three  times  courses  into  the  tiny  channels  which 
over ;  and  even  then,  but  for  the  intersect  the  rice-fields.  One  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  geniality  commonest  methods  of  irrigation  is 
of  the  climate,  the  tillage  would  be  by  a  leather  bucket,  which  is  hung 
very  insufficient.  The  plough  is  from  the  end  of  a  loaded  lever, 
merely  an  upright  share,  shod  with  Two  men  pull  down  the  bucket 
iron,  ^xed  in  a  long  straight  beam,  until  it  is  filled  with  water ;  the 
to  which  the  bullocks  are  yoked,  weight  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever 
and  held  by  a  short  crooked  handle,  is  then  allowed  to  raise  it ;  the  men 
The  soil  is  broken,  but  not  turned  empty  the  water  into  the  rice 
over;  and  even  a  threefold  cross-  channels;  and  the  same  process  is 
ploughing  fails  to  produce  so  free  again  repeated.  But  very  often 
a  mould  as  a  single  strip  with  an  water  has  to  be  raised  by  the  hand, 
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A  laborious  and  tiresome  occupation,  barley  arc  reared  in  this  way  during 

When  the  rainy  season  sets  in  early  the  cold   season ;  but  millet,    mus- 

in  June  the  aous  crop  is  safe,  the  tard,  linseed,  pulses,  and    peas  are 

only  danger  now  likely  to  overtake  extensively  sown,  and  turn  out  very 

it  being   from  inundations.     In  an  profitable    crops   by    the  time  thalt 

ordinary     season    it    should    ripen  the  ground  is  needed  again  to  carry 

within    three    lunar    months ;    and  the  spring  rice. 

m  1  favourable  year  the  aov^  bar-  To    obviate    the  chances  of    his 

fwtwiU  fall  in  August  or  the  early  whole  crop    being    destroyed,    the 

pirtof  September.     But  meanwhile  ryot    frequently  transplants  a  por- 

iDothcr  crop   has  been    committed  tion  of  his  aumon  sowing.     When 

to  the  soil.  the  young    rice-plants  are  about  a 

About  the  month  of  May,  just  be-  foot  high,   a  number  of  the    most 

fore  the  ehota  hurmty  or  early  rains,  promising  stems  are   uprooted  and 

lie  expected,  the  ryot  sows  his  au-  carried  off  in  bundles  to  a  higher 

iMR  crop  of  rice  in  his  best  lands,  plot  of  land,  where  they  are  planted 

tlie  heavy    black   loam,    which  lie  by  the  hand,  in  rows,  about  a  foot 

knr  enough  to  retain  a  considerable  apart     The  stalks  are  then  levelled 

portion  of  the  rainfall.      It  is  upon  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  oppo- 

the  aum<m  crop  that  the  ryot  mainly  site  to  the  prevailing  monsoon, — an 

dq)e&d8 ;  and  its  growth  is  attended  ingenious  though  primitive  method 

with  much  more  serious  risksl  than  of  ascertaining  whether  the  vitality 

the  other  two  sowings.     Much  de-  of  the  plant  has  survived  transplant- 

pendg  npon  his  sowing  at  the  proper  ation :  *  for  if  the   stems  continue 

lime,    If  be  sow  too  soon,  he  may  to  grow,  the  genial  showers,  and  the 

be  mined  by  drought ;    if  too  late,  wind  soon    raise  tliem    from  their 

the  joung  plants  may  be  drowned  recumbent  position,  if  not,  they  will 

by  the    mundations.      The  «wmo7i  at  once  wither  away.     The  roa  crop, 

tikes  five  months  to  ripen,  and  its  as  this  planting  is   ciilled,  is  very 

htrrest  falls  about  November,  and  productive,   but    the    straw  is  too 

dMmld  be   over  by  Christmas.      If  thick  and  coarse  to  be  used  as  fod- 

the  ryot  has  any  lands  that  lie  too  der,  although  it  is  well   suited  for 

low,  and  are    too  long  under  water  thatch    or  fuel.     Dr.  Francis  Buch- 

to  be  cropped  in  the  aumon  season,  anan   states    that    the    quality    of 

he  will  sow    them   during  the  cold  transplanted  rice  continues    to  im- 

weither,  and    except  a  crop    about  prove  for  three  years ;  that  it  then 

the  end  of  March   in  time   to  give  begins  to  deteriorate ;  and  that  after 

him  seed   to   sow   his  aon^   lands,  ten  years  it  becomes  almost  useless. 

There  are  thus  three  crops  of  grain  In  bad  seasons  the  roa  crop  often 

embraced  within  the  possibilities  of  stands  between  the  ryot  and   utter 

the  Bengal     year.      Moreover,   the  destitution;    and  it  is  one  that   a 

time  between   the  aous  and    aumon  prudent  farmer  will    never  neglect. 

harvests  ig  employed  by  the  ryot  in  Unfortunately,    however,    the    land 

kying  down  what  he  calls  his  cold-  suitable    for    transplanted    ri(»e    is 

nather  crop.      The  land  on  which  limited,   and  by  no  means   widely 

the  a4m§  has    just    been  reaped  is  distributed ;    and   there  are    many 

hwriedly   ploughed  up,  and  a  ciop  ryots  who,   tempted   by    indolence, 

rf  cereals   or    pulses    sown   in   it.  or  by   superstition,    will    trust   im- 

Itfge  quantities   of  both   grain  and  plicitly  to  a  favourable  anitton  crop 


.  ♦Such  at  least  was  the  explanation  vouchsHfcd  to  the  writer,  and  lie  I-  iiiclinrvl  to 
•crept  it^  In  the  abi»cncc  of  any  more  proV'uble  caase. 
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on   the  strength  of  an   astrological  a  class  of  labourers  called  hargadar^^ 

prediction  or  on  the  faith  of   some  men  who  are  possessed  of  at  least  a 

popular  portent  plough  and  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  who 

We,  in  Britain,  who  are  conver-  will  relieve  the  ryot  completely  of  the 
sant  with  the  immense  labour  re-  tillage  of  his  holding.  The  farmer 
quired  to  extract  one  crop  in  the  will  occasionally  supply  a  portion  of 
year  from  the  soil,  cannot  but  won-  the  seed  ;  more  frequently  the  har- 
der how  with  so  few  hands,  the  gadnr  supplies  the  seed  as  well  as 
Indian  farmer  can  accomplish  so  the  labour;  and  at  the  end  of  har- 
much.  But  it  must  be  remembered  vest  accounts  are  squared  by  an 
that  in  the  East  nature  is  the  great  equal  division  of  the  grain  between 
agriculturist.  The  Indian  labourer  the  ryot  and  the  contractor — the  pop- 
does  but  little  work,  and  that  little  ular  notion  being  apparently  that 
badly.  An  English  or  Scotch  farm  half  the  produce  is  due  to  the  io- 
servant,  supposing  he  could  work  in  hercnt  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
a  tropical  temperature,  would  be  half  to  the  labour  put  forth  upon 
worth  the  services  of  any  three  In-  it.  Bargadars  are  generally  em- 
dian  coolies.  They  must  have  their  ployed  by  ryots  who  can  turn  their 
times  to  smoke,  to  eat,  to  rest,  and  leisure  to  a  more  profitable  account 
to  sleep,  no  matter  how  pressing  is  in  some  other  calling;  but  when 
the  business  in  hand ;  and  the  far-  cultivators  begin  to  get  prosperous 
rocr,  who  is  just  as  indolent  as  his  and  indolent,  and  cannot  manage 
servants,  knows  it  is  hopeless  to  to  sublet  their  holdings,  they  often 
hurry  them.  Like  all  races  that  contract  for  the  working  of  their 
lag  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  farms  in  this  fashion, 
the  Indian  labourer  works  well  only  The  jungle  and  uncultivated  lands 
in  gangs,  and  under  the  eye  and  rod  are  always  sufficient  to  pasture  his 
of  the  overseer.  The  immense  num-  cattle,  and  the  ryot  Js  accordingly 
ber  of  Hindoo  holidays  interferes,  independent  of  green  crops.  But 
too,  with  steady  farm  work.  But  in  the  cold  weather  when  the  grass 
what  matter  although  the  rice-  is  dry  he  feeds  his  cows  with  rice- 
Helds  are  burnt  up  for  want  of  straw  and  with  oil-cake,  of  which 
water?  Who  could  expect  a  bless-  he  has  generally  a  store  if  he  keeps 
ing  upon  his  crops  unless  he  kept  an  oil-mill,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
the  festival  of  Jaganntha  ?  When  well-to-do  ryots.  A  ryot's  cattle 
the  drought  begins  to  get  serious,  can  hardly  trespass  if  they  keep  off 
and  the  crops  are  in  a  critical  con-  the  rice-fields,  for  a  good  Hindoo 
dition,  at  the  very  time  when  the  will  show  more  consideration  for  a 
ryot  ought  to  redouble  his  exertions  cow  than  for  a  fellow-creature  of 
for  irrigating  the  land,  he  will  very  lower  caste  than  himself.  If  the 
probably  discontinue  them  alto-  ryot  resides  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
gether.  It  is  all  in  the  hands  of  country  where  there  is  not  much 
God,  he  says ;  and  down  goes  the  demand  for  dairy  produce,  he  pay^ 
water-bucket,  while  he  himself  sets  little  attention  to  his  cows,  providied 
out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  nearest  they  supply  enough  of  milk  for  the 
shrine  of  repute,  to  spend  some  wants  of  his  family;  and  what  be- 
score  of  rupees  in  the  propitiation  tween  bad  feeding  and  want  of  pro- 
of the  gods,  which  would  have  been  per  attention,  his  cows  are  frequently 
better  set  aside  for  the  sustenance  dry  for  half  the  year.  The  Ben- 
of  his  family  during  the  impending  galeo  breed  of  cattle  is  a  weak 
dearth.  puny  race,  wanting  in  buttock,  and 

In  many  p.art3  of  Bengal  there  is  with  the  well-known  hump  on  the 
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ahoalder.     No   attention  is  paid  to  places  in  the  early  morning.     The 

crossing,  and  the  stock  continues  to  tradesmen  are  generally  first  on  the 

degenerate,    so    that    when    disease  ground,    anxious  to  get  possession 

breaks  out,  the  animals  fall  an  easy  of  a  cool  corner  where   they    may 

prey  to  it     Epizootic  diseases  have  set  forth  their  wares  to  due  advan- 

always  been   prevalent   in  Bengal ;  tage.        The      grain-sellers      squat 

and  a  murrain   which  has  of  recent  among  their  open  bags,  the  oilman 

years  played  sad  havoc  among  cattle  among  his  greasy  earthen  jars  and 

in  Assam  and  Eastern  Bengal,  has  ap-  pots,    with   sweetmeat-men,   fruiter- 

parently   been    identified    with   the  ers,  dealers  in   dairy  produce,   and 

rinderpest  of  the   Russian  steppes,  vendors  of  spices  and  betel  to  bear 

It  \%  npon  his  cattle,  also,  that  the  them  company.      The    ryots    soon 

ryot  depends  for  the  tillage  of  his  begin   to   troop   in.     One  carries  a 

&rm,  no   use   being   made    of  the  supple    bamboo    on    his    shoulder, 

horse  in  Indian  agriculture.      The  from  each  end  of  which  a  jar    of 

bollocks   draw    his    plough  ;    they  butter  or  milk  dangles  in  equilibri- 

dng  the   huge,    unwieldy,  creaking  um.     Another  balances  a  basket  of 

wain   that  docs  duty  for  a  cart   to  vegetables  on  his  head  while  each 

miiket ;  and  they  carry  light  loads  hand  is  occupied  by  a  cocoa-nut  or 

of  firewood    or    manure    on   pack-  a  jsine-apple.     A  third  comes  lead- 

saddles.        The     soil     is     so     rich  ing  a  bullock  with    a  sack  of  grain 

tha    the   ryot   gives  himself  little  strapped   on  its  back.     By  eight  or 

trouble  about  manures,  and  takes  no  nine  o^clock   it  is  agora  plethousa, 

ptfais  to  preserve  his  dung  and  litter  and  the  racket    and    wrangling    of 

for  fertilizing   his  rice-fields.      The  buyer  and  seller  may  be  heard  for 

eoir-dang,  indeed,    is  used  as  fuel,  more    than    a    mile    away.      The 

especially  in  cooking  operations,  and  amount    of    haggling    requisite    to 

fiits  are  so  seldom  required  that  no  strike  the  most  insignificant  bargain 

tshes   accumulate.        But    he    can  is  ludicrously  absurd.     Some  dozen 

ipftreciate   **  top-dressing, "  and  the  of  the  Hindoo  deities  will  have  been 

•irtby  deposits  which  he  scoops   out  invoked  to  witness  the  extortionate 

•f  his  tanks   and  water-courses  are  demands  of  the  seller  and  the  ridic- 

cutfully  distributed  over    the  rice-  ulcus  offers  of  the  buyer;   mutual 

fields.      By  husbanding  his    dung,  recriminations  upon  the  memojy  of 

hwrever,  and  mixing  it  merely  with  ancestors  will    have  been  bandied  ; 

•rth  and  such  decomposed  vegeta-  entreaties  and  abuse  will  both  have 

tion  as  he  can  find   in   the   nearest  been  employed,  before  some  pat  of 

^^le,  the  agriculturist   would  add  butter,  value  eight  annas,  or  a  shil- 

inunensely  to  the  productiveness  of  ling,  can  change  hands.     The  women 

tbe  soil,    and    by    quickening    the  are  generally  loudest  in  their  tones 

vegetation,  often  saves  himself  from  and  most  vehement  in  vituperation, 

ftose  disasters  which  extremes    of  for  only  those  of  the  lower  and  less 

dwugbt  or  inundation  bring    upon  respectable  classes  show  themselves 

tbe  tender  plants.    But  it  will  take  in  such  a  place.     To  a  European  it  is 

jein    of     education     and    English  quite  incomprehensible  how  two  par- 

eftrt  to  rouse  the  rural  masses  to  air  ties  can  carry  on  altercation  to  such 

inteJligcnt  sense  of  self-interest  a  height  as  Bengalee  bargainers  will 

There  is  a  weekly  ?uzt  or  'market  do,   without  the  issue  resulting    in 

» most  villages,    where    the   ryots  blows;    but  breaches  of  the  peace 

meet  to  trscnsact  their  petty  dealings,  are  by  no  means  common  on   such 

There  is  no  better  way  of  studying  occasions,  and  the  disputants  gener- 

niral  life  than  to  visit  one  of  these  ally  part  excellent  friends.    A  few 
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of  the  neighbouring  landlords,  each  his '  holding  he  must  discharge  all 
attended  by  a  retinue  of  some  half-  his  father's  funeral  expenses,  which 
dozen  servants  and  poor  relations,  involve  the  feasting  of  all  the  Brah< 
will  probably  be  present  to  air  them-  mins  in  the  neighbourhood  and  all 
aelves  with  the  8alaam$  of  their  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased,  and 
tenants,  and  to  hear  the  news  of  the  the  giving  of  heavy  largesses  to  tho 
district  Room  is  respectfully  made  poor.  A  respectable  farmer  who 
for  these  magnates,  and  the  chaffer-  wishes  to  hold  up  his  head  among 
ing  will  take  a  lower  tone  so  long  his  neighbours  will  perhaps  go  the 
aa  they  are  in  the  vicinity.  .There  length  of  spending  two  hundred 
is,  of  course,  a  fair  proportion  of  beg-  pounds  upon  his  father's  funeral 
gars,  whose  whining  petitions  rise  rites,  if  he  has  as  much  money  or 
shrilly  above  the  din  of  the  bargain-  can  obtain  credit  for  it  Then  come 
makers.  No  people  are  more  chari-  the  marriages  of  his  own  children, 
table  among  themselves  than  the  and  if  he  be  not  wholly  devoid  of 
Bengalees,  and  their  charity  is  put  natural  affection  he  will  pledge  his 
to  a  very  severe  test ;  for  not  only  is  crop  for  two  or  three  years  rather 
the  most  trivial  accident  or  natural  than  that  the  wedding  procession  of 
defect  regarded  as  a  valid  pretext  his  eldest  son  should  be  shorn  of 
for  asking  alms,  but  the  whole  host  any  splendour  that  fireworks  and 
of  mendicants  and  devotees  who  feasting  can  lend  to  it ;  and  he  will 
prey  upon  the  public  in  the  name  impignorate  even  his  plough-oxen 
of  religion  has  to  be  supported,  or  the  plough  itself,  rather  than  have 
The  great  man  who  is  received  with  his  neighbours  say  that  a  daughter 
the  lowest  bows  and  the  blandest  of  his  left  the* house  disgraced  by 
smiles  is  the  police  inspector  from  the  insufficiency  of  her  dowry.  So 
the  next  station,  who  in  the  eyes  there  is  hardly  any  possibility  of 
of  these  simple  farmers  seems  to  his  escaping  the  hands  of  the  money- 
be  clothed  with  limitless  powers  lender :  and  if  the  usurer  is  as  un- 
of  doing  mischief  to  them.  There  principled  as  the  mojority  of  his 
will  also  perhaps  be  a  muhtyary  or  profession,  the  ryot  will  not  get  free 
pleader  come  in  quest  of  a  plea ;  and  until  he  has  paid  the  uttermost 
the  mahajan^  or  money-lender,  and  farthing,  even  his  house  and  lands, 
the  banniahy  or  grain-merchant,  are  The  consequence  is  that  the  r3'ot  be- 
certain  to  be  present,  to  take  care  comes  the  bond-slave  of  the  money- 
that  the  ryot  does  not  make  away  lender,  and  all  the  profits  of  his 
with  produce  in  which  cither  of  industry,  all  the  gains  of  a  favour- 
thera  can  claim  an  interest  able  season,  simply  go  to  fill  his 
Though  without  much  straining  patron's  pockets,  while  he  is  allow- 
of  language  the  ma?iajan  and  the  ed  only  the  barest  living  for  him- 
hanniah  may  be  called  the  worst  self  and  his  family.  On  the  other 
foes  of  the  Bengal  ryot,  it  is  yet  hand,  this  mode  of  dealing  is  not 
hard  to  see  how  he  could  get  on  without  risk  on  the  part  of  the 
without  them.  He  is  constitution-  mahajan.  When  the  crops  fail  he 
ally  improvident,  he  never  looks  is  the  chief  loser ;  for  not  only  must 
farther  than  from  hand  to  mouth,  he  forego  the  interest  of  his  money 
and  his  position  in  Hindoo  society  for  another  season,  but  he  must 
entails  so  much  useless  expenditure  maintain  the  ryot  and  his  family  in 
upon  him,  that  unless  he  begins  life  the  mean  time,  and  furnish  him  with 
with  hoarded  capital  it  is  next  to  seed  for  the  next  sowing,  -unless,  in- 
impossible  for  him  to  keep  out  of  deed,  he  is  prepared  to  foreclose 
debt    When  the  rjot  succeeds  to  with  the  debtor  and    to    sell    him 
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out  of  his  holding, — not  a  very  easy  next — of  the  advantage    of   storing 

matter    to    accomplish    so  long  as  up  his  rice  when  grain  is  plentiful 

the  ryot  can  scrape  his  rent  together,  and  prices  low,   until  the  rates  are 

But  when  a  debtor  becomes  insol-  higher — of  the  comfort   of  making 

▼ent,    the   mahajan   knows  that  it  himself  independent    of    both    the 

is  much  more  profitable  for  him  ulti-  grain-dealer  and  the  money-lender  ; 

mately  to  practise  forbearance,  and  and  after  you  have    exhausted  all 

to  put  his  man  in  the  way  of  doing  your  arguments,  the  ryot  will  shake 

something   to  make    more    money,  his  head  and  tell  you  that  we  are 

which  he,  the  money-lender,  can  ap-  all  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  straight- 

propriate  to  himself.     Even  if  he  in-  way  go  off  and  hypothecate  his  next 

hents  some   spare  capital,  the  ryot  aumon  crop  for  about  a  third  of  its 

mins  himself  by  working  on  a  sys-  probable  value  paid  in  advance.    As 

tern  of  advances,  obtained  from  the  yet  the  science  of  political  economy 

banniak,  or  grain-merchant     In  the  commands  no  respect  among  the  In- 

spring,  before  a  single  seed  has  been  dian  masses.     If  they  have  heard  of 

sown,  he  will  go  to  the  grain-mer-  it  at  all,  it  has  been  in  some  extract 

chant  and  sell  his  coming  crop  at  a  from    the     Anglo- Indian    journals, 

fixed  rate  per  maund  (80  lb.)  ;  and  translated  into  the  vernacular  press, 

receiving  a  considerable  portion  of  where  political  economy  is  charged 

the  price,  perhaps  the  whole,  in  ad-  with  the  starvation  of  their  country- 

vance,  he    goes    home    and  makes  men  during  the  Orissa  famine  of  1866 

merry  so  long  as  the  money  lants.  — an  accusation  not  so  groundless  as 

Often  the  hanniah  supplies  him  with  it  may  at  first  seem.  The  ryot  prefers 

seed-corn — for  in  implementing  his  the  customs  of  his  fathers  to  the  most 

contract  of  the  previous  year  he  pro-  plausible  arguments  that  a  stranger 

bably  has  been  unable  to  save  enough  can   lay  before    him  ;  and    he   will 

of  seed  for  the  next  sowing.     In  a  continue  to  do   so   until    education 

bid  season  the  whole  outturn  will  has  taught  him  to  take  a  truer  and 

probably  be  too  small  to  satisfy  the  more  liberal  view  of  his  own  inte- 

imnioA  for  the  advances  which  he  rests.     It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive 

bag  made ;  and  the  ryot  is  obliged  of  any   general    remedy    that  will 

to  purchase  his  forbearance  by  as-  meet  the    pecuniary  wants    of   the 

MDing  him    the  next  crop  at  terms  agricultural     classes,    and    impress 

which  barely  cover  the  cost  of  pro-  frugality   upon  them    at    the  same 

doction.  The  ryot  is  thus,  by  his  own  time.     Savings-banks  may  ultimate- 

inrprovidencc   or    short-sightedness,  ly  do   something ;    but    no    sound 

nduced  to  the  position  of  a  steward  banking  system  could  possibly  meet 

to  the  money-lender  or   the   corn-  the  views  and    necessities    of    the 

merchant  upon  his  own  farm.  In  a  ryot  in  the  matter  of  advances.     The 

btdyear  he  is  unable  to  recoup  him-  ryot  does  not  save  money,    in  our 

idf  for  his  deficient  crop  by  taking  sense   of    the  phrase,   but  ho  may 

•chantage  of  the  high  price  of  grain,  hoard  it.      When  his  bag  contains 

iv  ttie  rates  had  been  fixed  with  the  more  rupees  than  he  knows  what  to 

connnerchant   early  in   spring,   be-  do  with,  he  either  invests  the  money 

faro  a  scarcity    had  tightened   the  in  jewellery  for  his  wife  and  children, 

jttrketg.     It  is  useless   to  attempt  which  he  can  always  pledge  again 

iocolcating  the  simplest  principles  of  when  he  is  in  want  of  cash,   or  he 

i^iculturul  economy  upon  the  ryot  buries   his   money  in   some  out-of- 

fitach  to   him   by  the  hour  of  the  the- way  corner  known  only  to  him^ 

expediency  of  saving  as  much  seed  self  and  a  trusty  member  of  his  fa- 

m  the  one  crop  as  will  sow  the  mily.    Besides,  if  he  is  really  of  a 
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thnfty  disposition  and  has  spare  holding,  the  ryot  can  bid  him  de- 
capital,  he  can  always  turn  money-  fiance,  and  fight  his  battle  success- 
lender  himself  and  make  advances  fully  in  court,  while  he  still  retains 
to  his  poorer  neighbours  at  two  pice  his  farm  at  the  current  rental, 
per  rupee  a  -  month,  which  makes  What  is  more,  as  his  lease  cannot 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent  per  now  be  cancelled  at  the  will  of  the 
JEuinum, — a  rate  with  which  the  mo-  landlord,  the  ryot  has  no  difficulty 
dest  interest  of  the  Anglo-Indian  in  finding  persons  who  are  willing 
banks  can  offer  no  comparison.  to  accept  sub-leases  from  himself ; 

We  have  already   seen  that  Act    and  he   can  now    let  the   most  of 
X.    of    1859    conferred    upon    the    his    farm   at  rates  which     leave  a 
ryot  fixity  of  tenure.     Let  us  now    margin  to  his  own  rental  sufficient 
inquire  how  this  concession  has  af-    to  maintain  himself  and  his  family, 
fected  his  social  condition.     Under    The  ryot  thus  contrives  to  gratify 
the    old    system    the    ryot    might    two     strong    predilections — a    love 
clearly  expect  to  have  his  rent  raised    for    idleness,    and  a    fondness  for 
jon  the  expiry  of  his  lease  ;  and  this    having  dependants  at  his  beck  and 
prospect  induced  him  to  make  the    bidding.     The   framers  of  Act  X., 
most  of  his  farm,  to  keep  his  land    who    so    loudly    complained     that 
in  good  order,  to  construct  water-    the  Permanent  Settlement  had  only 
courses,  and  to  maintain  his  home-    made  ^'  useless  middlemen^'  of  the 
stead  in  thorough  repair  ;   so   that    zemindar,     must    have    been    very 
when  his  rates   were  enhanced  his    short-sighted  not    to  see  that  per- 
holding  might  be   the    better  able    manency  of  tenure  would  soon  have 
to  bear  the    increase.    An  English    the  same  effect  upon  the  ryot     The 
farmer  would  adopt  exactly  the  op-    evil  effects  of  sub-infeudation  upon 
posite  course;   and,  making  up  his    the   part  of  the  landlord,    and  sub- 
mind  to  quit  if  the  rent  dissatisfied    letting  on  that  of  the  tenant,  can 
him,  would  think  only  of  taking  as    easily  be  imagined  when  both  have 
much   off  the  land  as  he  possibly   been   carried  out  on  so  extravagant 
could  during  the  remainder  of  the    a  scale  as  in  Bengal.     On  the  one 
lease.     But  the  ryot  will  never  think    hand,    the    landlord  enjoys  only  a 
of  throwing  up  his  holding  while  any    small  moiety  of  the  real  value  of 
other    alternative    remains.      That    his    property  ;    on    the   other,   the 
sentimental  attachment  to  the  home-    actual  cultivator  is  rack-rented,  and 
stead  and    the  soil  which  we  are    scarcely  able  to  extract  a  bare  living 
familiar  with  in  the  case  of  the  Celtic    from  the  soil ;  while  a  band  of  mid- 
races,    is   strong  in  the  Bengalee  ;    dlemen  are  kept  lolling  in  indolence, 
.and  he  will  cling  to  the  most  barren    So    long    as    such   a    system    con- 
holding,   no  matter  how   ruinously    tinues,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  agri- 
rented,  as  pertinaciously  as  a  limpet    cultural    improvement    in    Bengal 
clings  to  its  native  rock.     But  fixity    Instead    of    the    creation   of  large 
of  tenm-e  has  now  made  him  feel    farms,  in  the  occupation  of  capitd- 
himself  all  but  a  zemindar.     U is  rent    ists,  a  condition  which    experience 
cannot  be  raised    higher  than  the    has  shown  us  to  be  essential  to  the 
pergunnah  rate,     or    local    market    introduction  of  scientific  agnculture, 
value,  of  similar  holdings  ;   and  this,    we  find   the   existing  holdings   be- 
■affected  as  it  is  by  the  season  and  by    ing  broken    up   into    smaller  tene- 
many  other  accidents,  by  no  means    ments,  whose  occupants  rent  then 
necessarily   represents    the    actual    for     a    bare     livelihood  ;     and    in 
worth  of  land.     If  the  landlord  fixes    this  fashion  indolence  and  pauper- 
AH  arbitrary   assessment  upon  his    ism  are  rapidly  being    stereotyped 
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throughout  the  fairest  of  our  Indian    eemindar's  position.     All  things  con- 
provinces,  sidered,  there  can  he  no  question  thai 
It  is  pleasant  to  turn  aside  for  a    planters'  ryots  are  as  well  off  as,  if 
gpoce  to  the  condition  of  the  estates    not  hetter  than,  any  class  of  tenants 
owned  hy  English  landlords  in  the    in  the  East     There  are  no  ryots  in 
planting  districts.     There,  unless  in    India,  or  in  Britain  either,  who  are 
exceptional  cases,  the  whole  produce    more  considerately  treated,   or  who 
of  the  soil  is  shared  between  land-    have  more  encouragement  to  better 
lord  and  tenant,  and  if  the  ryot  is    their    condition,    than    the    tenants 
restricted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  par-    upon    the     extensive     zemindaries 
ticular  crop,  such  as  indigo,  he  is    ovmed  by  the  Messrs.   Morreil    in 
really  not  worse  off  than  when  he    Eastern  Bengal, 
binds  himself  of  his  own  free  will  to        Though  the  position  of  landlord 
tiw  lanniah  to  cultivate  only  grain,    and  tenant  is  defined  with  at  least 
Oa  planters'   estates  cultivation  is    an  approach  to  clearness  in  the  Ben- 
carried  on  also  on  the  advance  sys-    gal  Rent  Acts,  and  though  in  theory 
tern ;  but  the  planter  and  landlord    the  courts  afford  a  cheap  and  sum- 
himself  takes  the  place  of  the  money-    mary    remedy    for    every    possible 
lender,  and  though  he  is  obliged  in    grievance,  instances  of    serious  op- 
sdf-defence   to  rigidly  insist   upon    pression    constantly   fasten    them- 
the  ryot  executing  his  share  of  the    selves  upon  public  attention.     Many 
i{;reement,  he  is  in  the  end  a  much    of    the  poorer    ryots  can    scarcely 
nwie  merciful  creditor  than  the  na-    afford    to    purchase    the    stamped 
tife  usurer.     We  often  hear  exag-    paper  upon  which  their  petition  to 
goated   stories    of  the  oppressions    the  m^strato  must  be  written,  far 
pnctised  by  indigo  and  other  plant-    less  sustain  the  expenses  of  a  pfo- 
ers  upon   their   helpless   tenantry ;    tracted    litigation.      Moreover,     the 
but  it  will  generally  be  found  that    most  strenuous  exertions  of  Govem- 
the  advance  system  is  at  the  bottom    ment  have  never  yet  succeeded  in 
of  all  complaints.      When   a    ryot    cleansing  the  courts  of  corruption, 
who  has  sown  his  fields   with    the    A  host  of  subordinate  officials,  whose 
planter's   seed    and    spent    all    the    salaries  are  too  small  to  place  them 
planter's  advances  finds  that  he  has    above  temptation,  infest  every  court, 
parted  with  his  crop  upon  too  easy    and  bar  the  access  of  suitors  to  the  sit- 
tenns,  it  is  little  wonder  though  the    ting  magistrate.     A  few  annas  must 
I^ter  should  insist  upon  him  im-    often  be  slipped   into  the   hand  of 
piementing  his  bargain.     The  land-    the  SahiVs  orderly  before  the  suitor 
Mhas  two  alternatives:    ho  may    can  get  into  court  at   all:    nothing 
take  the  ryot   into   court,   procure    less  than  a  rupee  could  be  offered  to 
the  distraint    of  his  property,   and    the  clerk,  and  a  similar  bribe  should 
WWibly  sell  him  out  of  house  and  *  be  administered  to  the  shcrishtadar^ 
wnc  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the    or  registrar,  if  the  suitor  would  as- 
lavsmt ;  or  he  may  arm  his  servants    sure  himself  of   his  petition  being 
with  dubs,  go  to  the  ryot's  premises,    properly  filed.     Perhaps  there  will 
lad  hdp  himself  with  a  little  bluster    be    collusion   between  the  landlord 
and  show  of  force  to  what  is  really    and  the  native  officials,  and  the  peti- 
1ns  own.     This  is  the  sort  of  oppres-    tioner  may  never  reach  the  ears  of 
■OQ  which  is  generally  laid  to  the    the  magistrate  at  all.     He  is  utterly 
planter's  charge;  and  we  leave  our    ignorant  of    the  procedure  of  the 
headers  to  decide  which  of  the  two    courts,  and  is  easily  made  to  bcliere 
«wirsc8  they  would  choose  if  circum-    that  he  has  not  the   shadow  of  a 
'itinees  were  to  place  them   in  tho    case,  and  that  his  best  course  will 
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be  to  go  home  and  make  his  submis-  barren,  and  he  can  afford  it,  he  will 
sion  to  the  landlord.  But  the  land-  marry  another  woman,  or  he  will 
lord's  exactions  do  not  always  pos-  adopt  the  son  of  some  relation  who 
sess  even  the  colour  of  a  1(^1  claim,  is  poorer  than  himself.  The  ryot's 
Old  Hindoo  custom  has  sanctioned  wife  generally  works  as  hard  as  her 
a  number  of  demands  which,  al-  husband;  and  in  this  respect  her 
though  they  cannot  *be  enforced  by  lot  is  happier  than  that  of  her 
law,  may  not  be  refused  by  the  wealthy  countrywomen,  who,  im- 
ryot  without  perilling  his  position  mured  in  their  zenanan^  lead  a  life 
in  Hindoo  society.  The  perform-  of  aimless,  wearisome  idleness.  She 
ance  of  a  shraddh,  or  anniversary  has  to  superintend  the  household, 
ceremonies  of  a  parent's  death  and  to  grind  the  rice,  cook,  and  nurse 
the  marriage  of  a  son  or  daughter,  are  her  children,  and  if  her  husband  is 
occasions  upon  which  the  landlord  poor  and  pressed  with  work,  she 
expects  the  tenant  to  bear  a  portion  may  have  to  assist  him  in  the  field, 
of  the  expenses ;  and  as  much  of  The  boys  go  to  the  village  school  as 
the  money  finds  its  way  to  the  soon  as  they  can  walk,  and  they 
Brahmins,  the  landlord  is  supported  learn  to  write  and  read  upon  slips 
by  all  the  influence  of  the  priest-  of  palm-leaf,  which  serve  at  once  as 
hood.  The  ryot  is  seldom  able  to  copy-book  and  primer.  By  the 
bear  without  borrowing  the  cost  of  time  that  they  are  twelve  years  of 
such  domestic  occurrences  in  his  own  age  the  boys  have  got  some  know- 
family  ;  and  it  is  rather  hard  that  ledge  of  reading  and  writing,  and 
he  should  be  compelled  to  provide  of  the  simpler  forms  of  accounts, 
those  extravagant  pageants  in  which  But  the  education  imparted  is  of  a 
the  upper  classes  take  so  much  de-  mere  mechanical  character,  and  the 
light  Round  about  Calcutta,  where  mental  faculties  of  the  scholars  are 
enlightenment  is  beginning  to  spread  but  little  improved.  They  grow  up 
among  the  people,  such  demands  as  did  their  fathers,  superstitious, 
are  asked  rather  as  a  favour  than  credulous,  incapable  of  prevision, 
enforced  as  a  right ;  but  in  the  more  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,  con- 
backwurd  districts  they  would  be  tent  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
received  unqucstioningly.  In  this  and  to  leave  a  legacy  of  debt  to  their 
as  in  most  other  cases  of  oppression,  children.  The  moral  training  is 
ignorance  is  the  real  source  of  mis-  even  more  imperfect ;  but  the  rules 
(Siief.  If  the  Indian  ryot  knew  his  of  Hindooism  are  so  engrained  in 
rights,  and  how  to  protect  them,  as  the  constitution  of  society,  that  the 
well  as  the  English  tenant-farmer,  observance  of  them  gives  compara- 
we  should  hear  as  little  of  agrarian  tively  little  trouble,  and  respecta- 
oppression  in  the  one  country  as  in  bility  supplies  the  higher  motive, 
the  other.  Religion,  properly  so  called,  they 
Into  the  inner  life  of  the  Bengal  have  none ;  and  while  they  impor- 
ryot  we  have  more  difficulty  in  tune  this  or  that  idol  in  the  hour 
entering.  His  domestic  affairs  are  of  their  necessity,  they  seldom  trou- 
jealously  kept  from  public  observa-  ble  their  heads  with  speculations 
tion.  We  know  that  the  great  aim  about  the  Infinite  and  the  Future. 
of  his  life  is  to  have  a  son  not  mere-  A  ryot  does  not  see  the  propriety 
ly  to  support  him  in  his  old  age,  of  wasting  education  upon  his  girls, 
but  to  deliver  him  from  the  ever-  Of  what  account  would  reading  and 
lasting  perdition  of  put  to  which  writing  be  to  them  except  to  supply 
the  souls  of  sonlcss  fathers  are  in-  them  with  new  expedients  for  an- 
failibly  destined.      If    his  wife    is  noying  their  husbands?      But  the 
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schoolmistress  is  abroad  in  Bengal  hitherto    unfclt  ^  Judged    by    this 

noWf  and  the   ryot  must  send  his  criterion,  we  might  safely  say  that 

girls  to  school ;  not  that  he  sees  the  our  civilisation  has  as  yet  failed  to 

slightest  propriety  in  it,  but  because  reach  the  rural  classes.     They  eat 

he  does  not  care  to  quarrel  with  the  the  same  food  and  wear  the  same* 

magistrate    about    such    a    trifling  clothes  as  their  ancestors  did  before 

matter.  an  Englishman  set  his  foot  in  India, 

It  mast  always  be  remembered  and  they  ask  for   nothing    better. 

that  the  members    of   a    11  indoors  There  is  more  security  for  life  and 

family  are  seriously  restricted  in  the  limb,  and  less  danger  of  their  pro- 

dioioe  of  a  profession.     It  will  not  perty  being    unjustly    taken    from 

do,  in  the  conservative  Hindoo  com-  them,  than  under  the  Muhammedan 

mimity,  for  a  young  man  to  strike  governors ;  but  we  doubt  if  the  ryot 

out  a  path  for  himself  which  was  will    admit   that    any   marked    im- 

never  trodden  by  his  fathers,  unless  provement    in    other   respects    has 

he  would  be  thought  to  fling  defi-  overtaken  his  condition.     And  yet 

ahce  at  both  gods  and  men.      The  the  fault  does  not    rest    with  the 

yoong  Hindoo  must  engage  only  in  Government      We    cannot    civiliso 

such  callings  as  are  open  to  his  caste,  a  continent  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 

or  as  his  family  already  afibrds  a  and    it    takes    time    to    bring    the 

precedent  for.     The  ryot*s  sons  will  masses  out  of  barbarism.    No  doubt 

m  all  probabUity  turn    out   ryots  more  might  have  been  done   than 

themselves,    or    they    will    become  we  have  yet  achieve,d ;  but  we  were 

shopkeepers    in    the    next    village,  aliens  ruling  over  a  strange  land. 

But    generally    the    whole    family  and  had  to  feel  our  way  by  tentative 

dings  to  the  old    homestead,   and  and  partial  measures.    But  the  elec- 

the  sons  live  with  their  wives  and  trie  spark  is  now  being  applied  to 

children  under  their  father^s  control  the  Bengalees ;  and  we  may  expect 

in  the  simple  old  patriarchal  fashion,  such  a  revolution  as  will  throw  the 

vbidi,  however  it  may  have  suited  Permanent  Settlement  and  all  other 

tiie  nomadic    habits    of    the  early  landmarks  in  their  history  far  into 

Arjms,  is  productive  of  much  in-  the  shade.      The  education  of  the 

Qoovenience  and  hardship  to  their  people  in  their  own  tongues,  not  in 

wttled   descendants.     The    Hindoo  the  worthless  and  antiquated  forms  of 

hw  of  inheritance,   and  the  joint-  the  pundits,  but  by  new  and  liberal 

hmily  system,  are  insurmountable  methods  of  instruction,  will  speed- 

Wriers  to  individual  property  and  ily  dispel  the  gross  ignorance  of  the 

io^ndual  industry  in  all  grades  of  rural  classes,  and  raise  up  an  Intel- 

ioeie^;   but  they   operate  with  a  ligent  and    industrious  community 

cnuhing  severity  upon  the  landed  of  agriculturists,   who  will,   in    all 

Md  agricultural  classes.  probability,  enhance  the  productive 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  flrst  powers  of  the  province  to  an  extent 

tpparent  effects  of  a  new  civilisation  which  we  in  the  present  day  would 

%  tha  creation  of  wants  and  desires  hardly  venture  to  anticipate. 
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EXPLORATIONS. 

Of  all  the  kinds  of  offerings  proved ;  tho  steps  of  the  most  allur- 
which  are  tendered  to  the  supreme  ing  research  must  bo  patiently  regia- 
public,  none  is  so  safe  from  depre-  tered,  and  proof  must  be  advanced 
ciation  and  neglect  as  that  which  upon  proof,  with  the  order  and 
gives  accounts  of  unknown  or  imper-  severity  of  a  mathematical  demon- 
fectly-known  regions  of  the  earth,  stration.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
A  strong  natural  curiosity  prompts  the  narrations  reflect  the  mindis  and 
us  to  delight  in  the  information  feelings  of  the  writers  somewhat 
therein  given  ;  in  acquiring  the  in-  less  than  they  did  of  old,  and  that 
formation  we  of  necessity  become  the  highly  valuable  facts  which 
acquainted  with  the  personal  adven-  they  report  are  involved  in  a  cover* 
tures  of  the  traveller;  we  learn  at  ing  of  details,  and  are  not  to  be 
what  cost  and  risk  our  gratification  reached  but  at  an  expense  of  some 
l^s  been  procured  for  us ;  and  we  time  and  labour.  But  the  greater 
feel  a  personal  regard  for  the  author,  part  of  the  busy  world  cannot  bestow 
As  a  bearer  of  new  and  interesting  the  necessary  time  and  labour,  and 
knowledge,  and  as  a  hero  greater  or  that  is  what  was  meant  when  it  was 
less,  he  establishes  a  double  claim  on  said  above  that  the  very  truthful- 
our  goodwill ;  and  if  his  work  has  ness  and  minuteness  with  which 
any  merit  at  all,  he  may  calculate  on  modem  research  is  recorded  raises 
a  gracious  recognition.  The  great  up  a  barrier  between  writer  and 
progress  of  science,  however,  and  reader  which  did  not  exist  in  times 
the  precise  accurate  methods  of  con-  when  writers  could  do  things  in 
ducting  explorations  in  our  day,  their  own  way,  and  compose  with 
have^ — paradoxical  as  the  assertion  an  eye  to  their  readers*  convenience, 
may  seem — raised  up  a  barrier  be-  This  being  so,  it  seems  to  us  that  an 
tween  travellers  and  the  great  bulk  acceptable  service  may  be  done  by 
of  the  people.  If  the  information  giving  a  short  account  of  some  results 
which  we  receive  now  be  far  more  of  explorations,  of  the  means  used, 
reliable  and  satisfying  than  that  and  of  the  adventures  encountered, 
which  used  to  reach  our  fathers  in  while  passing  over  the  more  tedious 
times  past,  it  is  more  slowly  pro-  details.  The  Jdea  of  so  doing  co- 
cured,  and  is  communicated  with  curred  to  us  while  lately  most 
more  caution,  and  in  greater  detail,  agreeably  occupied  in  following  the 
Startling  discoveries  and  connections  footsteps  of  different  searchers  who 
oannot  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  have  been  laboriously  examining 
opinion  of  tho  traveller  alone,  but  lands  and  sites  which  in  times  past 
must  be  confirmed  or  supported  by  were  powerful  kingdoms  and  cities, 
a  collection  of  careful  evidence,  that  which  have  always  continued  famous, 
will  bear  to  be  sifted  by  keen  though  their  greatness  has  long  since 
philosophical  brains.  Imagination  passed  away,  and  the  remains  of 
has  to  be  sternly  and  habitually  which,  associated  as  they  are  with 
subordinated  to  judgment;  there  our  earliest  lessons  and  emotions, 
must  be  no  jumping  at  conclusions,  must  interest  us  in  a  high  degree, 
no  announcement  of  surmises  as  if  As  surpassing  all  other  regions 
they  were  established  facts,  however  in  our  regard,  precedence  is  due  to 
aatonishine  and  interesting  such  the  Holy  Land  and  countries  ad- 
facts    might   be    if  they  could    be  joining,  where  tho  greatest  energy 
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has  been  exercised  with  a  view  to  are    fixed  as  accurately  as  can  be 

presenting  an  accurate  and  complete  done  bj  pocket  instruments,  minor 

description  o{  their  appearance  and  points   are   laid  down  according  to 

topography,      to      identifying     the  judgment,  the  judgment  being   as- 

scenes   of   events  recorded   in    the  sisted    occasionally    by  angles   and 

sacrod  writings,  and  to  ascertaining  compass-bearings ;    and   the  details 

what  was  the    aspect  of   the  land,  are  sketched  in  by  aid  of  the  eye 

and  the  form  of    its  edifices — ^more  alone.      An  accomplished  surveyor 

pATticularly  of  the  famous  Temple—  will  in  a  very  short   time  make  a 

in  the   times  to  which   those  writ-  general  map  of  astonishing  accuracy 

VDgjR  refer.     The  Palestine  Explora-  by    this   last    method.     AH   maps, 

lion  has  been   effected  as  far  as  it  vfews,  and  measurements  of  Palcs- 

has  been  -  carried   out,  and    is  still  tine  or  its  parts  were  of  course  sent 

being    i^osecuted,     principally    by  home  with  the  reports,  so  that  the 

officers  and  non-commissioned  offi-  societies  .  and    persons     connected 

oers  of  the  Royal   Engineers,  but  in  with,  and  interested  in  the  explora- 

Crt  by  enterprising    civilians  who  tions,  could,  sitting  at  their  desks  in 
ve   joined    in    the     examination.  England,  follow  every  move  of  the 
The  first  object  of  the  Royal  Engin-  examiners,   and  draw  their  inferen- 
eer  expeditions  (of  which  there  have  ces  and  conclusions  almost  as  read- 
been  several,  the  first  having  gone  ily  as  if  they  had  been  on  the  spot. 
out  in  1864)  was  to  obtain  an  accu-  The  means  adopted    for  exploring 
iitc  survey  of   the   country,    with  beneath  the  surface  we  will   state 
liewB  of  the  most  important  places,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Captain 
lad  a  full  report  of  proceedings  and  Warren's  subterranean    work,   and 
obsorations:    the    second    was    to  we  will   find    an    opportunity  for 
ciplore  beneath  the  present  surface  saying  something  of    the  personal 
of  the  ground  about  Jerusalem  and  .adventures  of  the  members  of  the 
other  noted    places,  and  to  realise,  expeditions;   but  in  the  first  place 
if  possible,  their  ancient  figures  and  it  will  perhaps   be  more  convenient 
coQstmction    from   an    examination  to  give  some  account  of  what  was 
of  thdr  foundations  and  buried  re-  accomplished    and    ascertained.     In 
naina.     The      superficial      surveys  doing  this  we  will  not  follow  the 
wore  made  by  Captains  Wilson  and  order  in  which  the  researches  were 
Pftlmer,  and  by  Lieutenant  Ander-  made,  but  begin  with    that    invcs- 
lOB,  Royal  Engineers ;   the  excava-  tigation  the    subject    of    which  is 
tiODs  were    the    work    of    Captain  related   to    events  of    oldest  date. 
Woiren,    Royal     Engineers.       The  Accordingly  it  is  to  the  examination 
Holy  City  was  measured  and  map-  of    the  Sinaitic    peninsula — which 
ped  with  all  the  accuracy  which  is  was  made  in  1868,  after  the  survey  of 
observed   in   the   operations  of   the  Jerusalem  had  been  accomplished — 
Ordnance  Survey  at  homo,  and  spe-  that  we  first  draw  attention.     This 
(ill  surveys  were  made  of  two  hills  peninsula,  as  most  of  our  readers  are 
in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula ;   but  the  aware,  is  included  between  the  gulfs 
nrreys  of  other  parts  of  Palestine  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  and  lies  alto- 
i&d  of  a  part  of  Arabia,  were,  to  use  gether  north    of    the   Red  Sea  of 
ft  military  phrase,   reconTiaismncea ;  modern  geographers.     But  perhaps 
tbat  is  to  say,  such  plans  or  maps  it  may  not  be    so  widely    known 
ft!  engineers  and   staff- officers   on  that,   up    to    the    year    1868,    this 
i^e  service  are  able  to  make  rap-  peninsula  —  which   is  close  to  the 
idly  of  parts  of  the  theatre  of  war  isthmus — had  never  been  thoroughly 
^-prominent  points  of  the  country  explored,  and  that  no  one  traveller 
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who  penetrated  its  defiles  had  tra-  ever  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  track 

versed  more  than  two  of  the  routes  of  of  those  memorable  wanderings  with 

the  desert     This  is  remarkable  in  an  which  it  was  spiritually  so  familiar, 

age  when  the  Egyptian  deserts  have  the  obsolete  names  of  whose  stations 

been   intersected   by  railways,  and  were  household  words  in  its  vocabu- 

communication  with  India  has  been  lary,  and  whose  trials  and  dangers 

long  established   by  way  of  Suez,  are  a  shadow  of  the  lives  of  just 

But  in  truth  this  interesting;  region  men  of  all  times,  seeking  with  pa- 

never  could  or  would  have  been  sa-  tience  and  fortitude  the  way  to  their 

tisfactorily  inspected  so  long  as  the  promised  rest 

task  of    searching  it  should  have  Thus  a  well    organised  and  ap- 

been  left  to  enterprising  individuals  pointed    expedition  was    indispens- 

travelling  alone  or  in  small  bands,  able  to  the  successful  exploration  of 

The  country  is  mountainous,   wild^  the  peninsula ;  and  in  order  that  the 

and  rugged ;  its  desolation  is  such  exploration,  when  made,  should  even 

that  merely  to  make  good  a  passage  partially  dissipate  the  mists  of  ages, 

to  and  from  its  recesses  is  a  tax  good  maps  and  views  must  form  part 

which  the  energies  of    few  adven*  of  the  achievement    Besides  these 

turers  would  bear :   but  making  the  things  the  exigencies  of  the  services 

passage  is  a  feat  very  far  short  of  demanded  that  the    Arabic  names 

taking  in  the  features  of  the  whole  should    be    thoroughly    understood 

ground,  and  comparing  routes,  and  and  considered  and  compared  on  the 

heights,  and  pools,  and  torrents,  and  ground,  so  as  to  guard  against  not 

forms  of  hills,  so  as  to  determine  only  accidental  and  innocent  errors 

the  points  which  most  nearly  an-  of    nomenclature,   but  also  against 

swer    to  those    mentioned  in  the  the  wilful  deceits  which  the  suspi* 

Exodus.      The    Hev.    F.   W.   Hoi-  cious  nature  of  the  Arabs  leads  them 

land,  whose  account  we  are  follow-  ■  to  practice  on  strangers  who  evince 

ing,  says:    *^ Few  countries  present  curiosity  about  the  land.     And  it 

to  the  view  so  wild  an  aspect     The  was  desirable,  although  not  imperfi- 

moun tains  appear  heaped  together  tive,  that  the  natural  history  of  the 

in  utter  confusion,     and   they  are  peninsula  should  receive  attention, 

intersected    in    every   direction  by  It  will  be  seen  that  provision  was 

deep  valleys,  which,  in   the  lapse  of  made  in  the  expedition  of  1868  for 

ages,  have    been  cut    out  by  the  the  fulfillment  of  all  these  conditions, 

winter  torrents.'*     Clearly,  then,  the  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  whom  we 

daring  wanderer  who  could  say  that  quoted  above,  and  who  had  made 

he  had  come  and  seen,   could  not  three  previous  visits   to  the  ndgh- 

reasonably  claim  to  have  overcome  borhood  of  Sinai,  made  one  of  the 

the  difficulties  of  this  intricate  to-  adventurers,  to  act,  as  he  modestly 

pography.      Many  a  one    flattered  puts  it,  in  the  capacity   of  guide; 

himself  that  he  had    solved    per-  but  it  is  clear  that  his  experience, 

plexing  problems,  and    come  back  zeal,  and  acumen  were  of  the  greatest 

with  some,  at  least,  of  the  desired  assistance    in    regard  to  the  main 

information :  but  he  was  sure  to  find  objects  of  the  expedition.     Mr.  K 

that  another  was  equally  positive,  H.  Palmer,  Fellow  of  St  John*s  Col- 

and  not  less  plausible,  in  a  difierent  lege,    Cambridge,     whose    intimate 

view.     There  were  no  ready  means  knowledge  of  Arabic  made  his  ser- 

of  bringing  the  conflicting  opinions  vices  invaluable,  was  another  of  the 

to  a  common  test;  and  so,  while  each  band.     Mr.  Wyatt  went  to  collect 

defended  his  own  theories,  the  civi-  specimens  of  natural  histonr.  These, 

lised  world  remained  as  much  as  with  Captains  Wilson  ana  Palmer, 
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Bojal  Engineers,  before  mentioned,  the  earlier  wanderings  and   of   the 

were  the  leaders.     Then  there  was  delivery  of  the  law  could  have  been 

a    Sergeant-major,    R.E.,    who  was  nowhere  else  than  on  the  peninsula. 

sn  expert  photographer,    and   four  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 

other  non-commissioned  ofiBcers  of  Egyptians,  even  of  that  remote  time, 

the  corps,   selected  from  the   com-  were  amazingly  advanced  in  intelli- 

panies  that  are  attached  to  the  Ord-  gence  and  ability  :  it  is  known — for 

nance   Survey.     The   party  started  the  hieroglyphic  records  may  be  read 

with  m  caravan  of  forty-two  camels,  on  the  rocks  and  the  remains  of  the 

attended    by    forty    Arab     drivers,  mines  seen  to  this  day — that  some- 

Thus  there  was  the  greatest  proba-  where  near  the  centre   and   to  the 

bility  that    the   exploration    would  eastward  of  the  peninsula,  they  had 

this  time  be  thorough  and  accurate,  mines  of  metal  and  precious  stones  : 

and  the  evidence  incontrovertible.  it  is   known,   also,  that    there  was 

Before    stating   the   strong   tcsti-  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  an  Egyptian 

mooy  furnished  by  this  expedition,  settlement    inland  to  the    eastward 

■ad    the    important  conclusions  to  of  the  gulf.    There  would,  of  course, 

which   it   leads,    it  may  bo  well  to  be     communication    between     this 

premise  that  the  names  of   places  settlement    and    Egypt    round    the 

given  in  the  Exodus  have  all  perish-  head  of  the  gulf ;  so  that  if  Moses 

ed,  or  if  any  of  them  endure  it  is  in  desired,  as  no  doubt  he  did,  to  avoid 

altered  forms,  so  that  they  of  them-  collision    with    the    Egyptians,    his 

sdves  contribute  very  little  to  iden-  only  course  was    to  march    south- 

tification.      Hence    the    field      for  wards  by  the    sea,  as  we  are  told 

speculation  as  to  the  route  of   the  that  he  did.     It  being  thus  taken 

Israelites  after  they  left  Egypt  has  as    proved    by  the    explorers    that 

been  very   wide;  and  some  writers,  Mount  Sinai  lay  within   the  penin- 

who   have    given   attention    to   the  sula,  their  first  care  was  to  identify 

•object,  have    doubted  whether  the  the    mountain.      There    is    no    hill 

wilderness  of  the  wandering  was  in  bearing  that  name  now :  and  as  to 

the  80  called    Sinaitic    peninsula  at  traditions,  though  there  were  plenty 

iD.     But  these  writers  who  have  so  of  them,  they  did  not  agree,  and  it 

doubted  have  been  but  few ;  tradi-  was  impossible  to  distinguish  those 

tion  is  altogether  in  favour  of   the  which     might    have     been    merely 

peninsula ;    and  the  Rev.  Mr.    IIol-  monkish   from   those  which   might 

and,   before    giving    the    evidence  have  come  down    from  older  days. 

obtained    in     the     territory    itself,  Hence   there   was  none    but  topo- 

Bikes  it  sufiSciently  clear  that  the  graphical    evidence — the    form,  the 

dttms  of  the  peninsula  are,  from  the  surroundings,  and  the  approaches — 

witness  of  Scripture,  so  strong  as  to  by  which  the  identification  could  be 

CBtirdy  warrant  the  search  in  that  arrived  at     Sinai  must  be  a  moun- 

&eetion     for     further    knowledge,  tain    rising  abruptly  from  a  plain, 

Ht  shows  that,  from  the  number  of  because   (Deut    iv.    11)   the  people 

^  journeys  (three)  from  the  land  came  near  and  stood  under  it ;  more- 

of  Goshen  to  the  sea-shore,  the  sea  over,  in  Exodus  xix.  11,   17,   it  is 

vMch  was  reached  could  be  no  other  said    that    the  •  mount    could    be 

tbn  that  which  is  now  called  the  touched,  and  that  the  people  stood 

Ovlf  of    Suez ;  also,   that  after  the  at  the  nether  part  of    it.     It  must 

pasage  of  the  sea,  the  course  was  at  also  be  a  separate  and  distinct  hill, 

fint  southward   along    its    eastern  because   bounds  were   set  about  it, 

ihore:   so  that,  concurrently  with  as  we  read  in  verse  12  of  the  above- 

^  Biblical  account,   the  scenes  of  mentioned  chapter  of  Exodus.  There 
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must  be  a  spacious  area  before  it,  from  the  valleys  beneatb."  But  i^ 
because  the  whole  congregation  was  seems  to  have  been  the  grandeur  of 
assembled  at  its  base  to  receive  the  its  appearance  alone  which  led  to  its 
law.  And  there  must  be  a  supply  being  thought  to  be  Sinai.  It  can- 
of  water  and  pasturage  in  the  neigh-  not  be  comprehensively  seen  from 
bourhood.  Now  there  are  only  any  point  in  the  valleys  near  its  base ; 
two  hills  in  the  peninsula  which  and  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  one  of 
have  ever  been  thought  to  satisfy  the  neighbouring  hills  to  view  the 
these  conditions.  *  One  of  them,  whole  range  of  its  magnificent  peaks. 
Jebel  Musa,  is  about  45  miles  duo  No  one  of  those  peaks  is  so  separated 
north  from  the  southern  point  of  from  the  others  that  it  could  be  en- 
the  peninsula ;  the  other,  Jebel  closed  by  bounds.  There  is  no  spot 
Serbal,  is  a  little  further  to  the  which  could  have  served  as  a  camp- 
north,  but  much  more  to  the  west,  ing-ground.  The  only  two  valleys 
being  less  than  20  miles  from  the  which  run  away  from  the  mount  are 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  wildernesses  of  boulders  and  torrent- 
former  is  7375,  the  latter  6735  beds ;  and  the  space  between  the 
feet  high.  The  object  of  the  ex-  valleys,  which  was  once  thought 
plorers  being  not  so  much  to  put  to  be  a  plain,  proves  to  be  a  chaos 
forth  speculations  of  their  own,  as  of  rugged  mountains  rising  to  the 
to  give  to  all  interested  in  the  sub-  height  of  2500  feet,  and  intersected 
ject  means  of  judging  for  themselves,  by  deep  ravines.  The  explorers, 
they  set  to  work  and  surveyed  both  after  spending  several  weeks  in  its 
of  these  mountains  and  the  ground  neighbourhood,  and  after  examining 
surrounding  them,  making  in  either  it  most  closely,  as  well  as  carefully 
case  a  map  of  about  17  square  miles,  mapping  and  modelling  it,  came  to 
on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  the  mile,  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  possibly 
They  also,  from  the  survey  measure-  be  the  Mount  of  the  Law.  This 
ments,  made  models.  Now,  on  the  opinion,  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
dispute  between  the  favourers  of  documents,  will,  we  expect,  become 
the  respective  hills  *  being  tested  general,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more 
in  view  of  the  maps  and  models,  of  Jebel  Serbal  as  a  probable  or  a 
the  pretensions  of  Jebel  S  erbal,  the  possible  Sinai.  It  is  otherwise  with 
mountain  near  the  shore  of  the  Jebel  Musa.  This  mountain  rises 
gulf,  are  seen  to  dwarf  immediately,  precipitously  from  the  bottom  of  the 
it  has  properties  which  no  doubt  plain  of  Er-R^hah  to  a  height  of 
seemed  convincing  to  those  who  did  about  2000  feet  It  is  distinctly 
not  seq  its  rival,  or  who,  visiting  the  visible  from  every  part  of  the  plain, 
other  hill,  could  not  compare  save  It  is  a  mountain  which  can  be 
mentally  the  merits  of  the  two :  **  In  touched,  and  about  which  bounds 
massive  ruggedness,  and  in  boldness  can  be  set.  In  front  of  it  thousands 
of  feature  and  outline,  Jebel  Serbal  of  people  could  be  assembled.  Near 
unquestionably  presents  an  aspect  it  are  the  requisite  springs  and  pas- 
unequalled  by  any  other  mountain  ture.  Its  peaks  have  been  described 
in  the  peninsula.  ...  It  has  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster  as 
a  greater  command  than  almost  any  "  standing  out  in  lonely  grandeur 
other  mountain  over  the  surrounding  against  the  sky  like  a  huge  altar." 
country,  and    looks    more  imposing  Writing  of  Er-Rtihah   Mr.    Holland 


*  Sec  the  whole  case  stated  in  Dr.  Lcpslns'  *  Letters  from  Ew^pt,  Ethiopia,  and  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai.*  The  learned  author,  at  the  time  of  writing,  was  in  favour  of 
Jebel  SerbaL 
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sajs:     "  The  plain  itself  is  upwards  inarch   in    Egypt — first,    from    Ra- 
of  two  miles   long,  and  half  a  mile  meses  to  Succoth,    next  to  Etham, 
broad,   and   slopes  gradually    down  and  last  to  Pi-hahiroth — were  in  the 
from  the  watershed  on  the  north  to  first  place  so  directed  as  to  take  the 
the  foot  of  Ras  Sufsafeh.*     About  fugitives  past  the  head  of  the   Gulf 
800  j'ards  from  the  actual  base  of  the  of  Suez ;    but,  by  divine  command 
mountain  there  runs  across  the  plain  (  Exod.  xiv.  2  ),  it  turned  on  the  third 
ft  low,   semicircular  mound,    which  day  to  the  south,  so  as  to  strike  the 
forms  a  kind  of  natural  theatre ;  while  sea.      Whatever  may  have  been  the 
farther  distant,  on  either  side  of  the  angle  of  inclination,  it  is  clear  that 
plain,   the  slopes   of   the    enclosing  the    length    of  one    day's   journey 
mountain   would  afford  seats  to  an  would  not  reach  very  low  down  the 
almost  unlimited  number  of  specta-  coast:  we  may  therefore  fairly  assume 
tors.    The  members  of  our  expedition  that  the  camp  from  which  the   mi- 
were  as  unanimous  in  their  convic-  raculous    passage    of   the  Red   Sea 
tion  that  the  Law   was  given  from  was    made    was    not  far  south    of 
Ras  Sufsafeh  to  the  Israelites  asscm-  where     the     town     of    Suez    now 
bled  in   the   plain  of  Er-R&hah,   as  stands.f     On   the   Arabian   side  of 
they  had  been  unanimous  in  reject-  the    gulf,    eight    miles    below     the 
iDg  Serbal  as  the  Mount  of  the  giving  town,   are  some  pools  which    have 
of  the    Law."     Until   some  unsus-  been   dug  in   the   sand,    lying    now 
pected    positive    evidence    may    be  amid  palm-trees  and  gardens.      It  is 
presented  to   us,  we  may  therefore  probable  that  water  may  have  been 
rest  assured  that  we  know  the  moun-  always  procurable   here  by  a  little 
tain  whose  pretensions  to  be  Sinai  digging ;    the  spot  is  likely,   there- 
exceed  those   of   any   other.       The  fore,  to  have  been  the  lirst  rcsting- 
point  has  been  determined  as  far  as  place  of    the    chosen    people    after 
examination   of  the  ground  can  do-  they  had  witnessed  the  signal  dis- 
termine  it,  and  the  fancies  of  travel-  comfiturc  of  their  enemies,   and   to 
Ufa  can   no   longer  have  power   to  have   been  that  which  echoed  with 
^turb  a  belief  which  can  be  effected  their    songs     of     triumph.        It    is 
l>y only  direct . testimony.  known  as  "The  Wells   of  Moses;'* 
Notwithstanding    the     irresistible  and   although   the   name   may  have 
ckims    of   Jebcl    Musa    itself,     wo  been  given   long  after  the  flight  of 
should  be  much  embarrassed  if  the  the  Israelites,  this  is  proof  that  in- 
few  circumstances  given  in  the  Pen-  habitants    of    the    land   before    our 
tileuch,  of  the  passage  of  the  chil-  time  regarded   this  as   one  of  their 
dren    of    Israel    from    Rameses    to  stations.      After   leaving  their   first 
Sinai  should   prove   to  be  inconsis-  encampment  on  the   Arabian  coast, 
tat  with  any  practicable  rout  from  the  children  of  Israel,  we  are  told, 
t cultivated  part  of  Egypt  to  Jebel  went    three   days'    journey   in    the 
Musa.     But  the  surveys  and  exami-  wilderness    and     found     no    water, 
nations  showed  that  an  itinerary  can  Their  progress — encumbered  as  they 
keUid  down  so  generally  agreeable  were  with  women  and  children,  and 
to  the  scriptural   account   that    the  old    people,   and   flocks  and   herds, 
stations  eastward  of  the  sea  may  all  and  spoil— would    hardly    be   more 
he  placed    in   it.     The  three  days'  than  12  miles  a  day ;    so    it  seems 

*Thc  name  of  the  northern  peak  of  Jebcl  Musa, 

t  The  position  of  the  bead  of  the  gulf  might  be  very  different  now  from  what  it  was 
10  many  centuries  ago  ;  but  some  ancient  ruins  liave  been  found  very  near  to  the 
pTteeutSucz,  and  this  and  otlier  considerations  lead  to  the  belief  that  tlic  Red  Seawaa 
pttaed  not  far  below  that  town. 
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to    tally  well    with    the  Scriptural    shore.      Here  the  children  of  Israel 
account  that  the  next  water  to  bo    remained  some  time,  and  hero  were 
found  south  of  the  Wells  of  Moses    first  received  the  memotable  gifts  of 
is    at    a  distance,   as  the  wayfarer    manna  and    quails.      Between    the 
must    travel,    of    about    35    miles    southern    border  of  the  Wilderness 
therefrom,  and  that  this  water  ie  un-    of  Sin  and  the  plains  near  the  moun* 
wholesome  and  bitter.     This  place    tain  Jebel  Musa,  which,  as  we  have 
may    bo   the    Marah  of  Scripture  ;    said,   is   now  believed  to   bo  Sinai, 
but  it  is  also  possible  the  wander-    are  only  four  journeys,  which  may 
ing  host  may  have  left  it  on  their    have  been  performed  on  consecutive 
right  altogether  and  passed  on  to  a    days,  but  not  necessarily  so.     About 
well  on  higher  ground  a  few  miles    the  route  from  the  desert  to  Sinai 
further  on,  to  which  tradition  points    the  explorers  are  quite  agreed ;  but 
as  Marah.      Howftrah  is  the  modem    of  two  of  the  stations  the  Scripture 
name  of  the  supposed  Marah  :    it  is    gives  simply  the  names,  and  thero  is 
but  a  small    water-hole,   yet  there    no  use  in  attempting  to  find  them 
are  signs  of  its  having  been  much    exactly.      The  third  station  is  one 
larger    in    former    days.      Hitherto    to  which   the  greatest   interest    at-  . 
there    has   been  a  diflBculty  about    taches — namel}',      Rephidim — where 
these    three   days'    march    through    Moses  struck  the  rock  and  brought 
the  desert,  because,  according  to  the    forth  water,  and  where  the  Israelites 
accounts  of  all  travellers  who  had    under  the  command  of  Joshua  fought 
traversed    the    ground,    nothing    in    their    first    battle.        Close    to    it 
the   shape  of  pasturage  was  to  bo    must  be  the  hill  on    which  Moses 
found,    only   some    scanty    shrubs,    stood  to   v^itncss  tlie    engagement: 
But  our  surveyors,   by  their  more    "  And    it    came    to     pass,     when 
complete  examination,    have  cleared    Moses  held  up  his  hand,  that  Israel 
up  this  matter:  by   keeping  closer    prevailed:    and  when   he   let  down 
to  the  sea  than  the  more  common    his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed."    And 
track,  pasture  may  be  found.     Elim    so  when  Moses*  hands  were  heavy 
is  the   next    station    named,  where    they  brought  him  a  stone  to  sit  on, 
there  were  twelve    wells    of  water    and  Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his 
and  three  score  and  ten  palm-trees,    hands  until  the  going  down  of  the 
The  exact  site  of  this  Elim  cannot    sun,  when  Amalek  was  thoroughly 
be  agreed  upon  ;  not  because  a  place    discomflted.       Now  thero    are   two 
answering  the  description  cannot  be    places   on  the  way  either  of  which 
found,  but  because  there  are  many    may   have  been   the  scene   of  these 
which    would    con*cspond.       Water    memorable  deeds  :   the  explorers  are 
begins  to  be  plentiful  about  this  part    unanimous  in  supposing  that  one  or 
of  the  route,  and  surrounding  some    other   of    them    is    Uephidim,    but 
of  the  water-pools  there  still  are,  and    they  are  not  all  in  favour  of  either, 
surrounding  others  there  may  have    When  it  is  remembered  that  this  is 
been,  clusters  of  trees.     There  is  a    the  only    point    of    importance    on 
long  valley    named    Gharundel,    in    which,  after  their  patient  and  pains- 
which   there  are  springs  which  run    taking  investigation,  they  were  not  in 
freely  and  fill  many  pools  along  its    entire  consent,  we  see  how  powerfully 
length.     The  water,  too,  when  fresh,    the  survey  has  dispersed  an  immense 
is  very  drinkable.     We  have  now  to    amount  of  speculation    and    doubt 
find  the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  and  this    which  till  now   has  been  obscuring 
our  travellers  identify  with  the  plain    the  evidence  of  the  valleys  and  hills, 
of  El  Murkah,  a  long  desert  extend-        The    progress    of    the    Israelites 
ing  some  twenty  miles  by  the  sea-    after  they  left  the  vicinity  of  Sinai 
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not  investigated  by  the  expedi-  work  was  faithfully  done ;  and  they 

tion.    The    work    which    they    did  have  presented  us  with  documents 

perfonn — namely,  the  identification  of  surpassing  value. 

of  Sinai,  and  of  the  route  to  it  from  In  1864-65,  Captain  Wilson  and 

Egypt,    described    in    Exodus — oc-  Lieutenant  Anderson  made  a  rseon- 

copied  them  from  November  1868,  naismnce  of  part  of  the  Holy  Land. 

to  April  1869.     They  carried  with  They  began  at  the  northern  frontier 

'  them  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  in-  and  surveyed  the  western  highlands 

dading  water.     Frdm  Suez  to  Sinai  of    Palestine    from  Mount  Ilermon 

was  to  them  a  journey  of  ten  days ;  to    Jerusalem,   taking  in  as    much 

for   they    proceeded    in    the    first  ground  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 

instance,  as  rapidly  as  they  could  to  highest  ridge  as  they  conveniently 

Jebel  Musa,  where,  at  the  convent  could.     There    is    only    one    short 

of  St  Catherine,  they  established  a  break    in  this    survey,   at    a  point 

depot    for    their   stores.     The     ex-  where,  from  the  ruggedness  of  the 

plorers,  however,  did    not  take  up  region  and  the  wars  of  the  tribes  of 

their  quarters  in    the  convent,  but  Bedouins  which  were  going  on  at 

lived   always     under    canvas.     The  this  point  rather  hotly,  the  connec- 

special  survey   of  the  Jebel   Musa  tion  was  lost     It  is  the'  first  map 

region  was  the  operation  first  com-  of    any  portion  of  the  Holy  Land 

menced ;  but  the  weather  became  so  that    has    been     constructed    from 

cold  at  the  end  of  the   year  that  actual  survey:  it  must  be   largely 

tiiey  were    compelled  to    interrupt  added  to  before  a  complete  map  can 

this  survey,   and  to  move  to  more  be    furnished;     but    the    extension 

sheltered    ground.     As    they    were  will  bo   far  less    difficult  than    the 

less  exposed    in    the  valleys    near  fundamental  s>urvey ;  and  the  benefits 

Jebel  Serbal,  they  made  the  special  to   science    already  resulting    from 

surrey    of    that  mountain  and    its  what   has  been  done  are  so  great, 

aviroDs  in    the   depth    of  winter,  that  there  is  very  little  doubt  of  the 

wne  of  the  party  making  excur-  survey     being    completed.      Those 

nous  and  carrying  on  other  investi-  benefits,   of  course,  are  mainly  the 

CIS  while  the  survey  proceeded,  aid  given  to  students  of  the  sacred 
they  went  back  to  Jebel  writings ;  but  there  are  more  than 
Musa  and  completed  the  survey  of  that,  for  it  scenes  that  we  are  be- 
thit  part  The  reconnaissances  were  ginning  to  open  up  ancient  sites  and 
fleeted  at  convenient  opportuni-  buildings  hitherto  not  known  to  bo 
ti«;  and  the  result  is,  that  besides  recognisable,  and  we  have  a  glimpse 
tke  two  special  surveys  above  of  the  geography  of  a  not  very 
wined,  seven  hundred  miles  of  remote  land,  which,  independently 
raote-sorvey,  showing  the  course  of  its  grand  associations,  wo  are 
of  the  principal  valleys,  were  com-  bound  to  be  acquainted  with.  A 
pkted,  making,  with  the  recon-  few  memoranda  of  the  things  already 
*ttiMn(tft«  a  map  of  more  than  4000  established  by  the  survey  will 
square  miles  of  country.  After  first  abundantly  prove  the  service  that 
WMhing  the  convent  the  party  has  boon  done ;  so  wo  will  proceed 
tavelled  generally  on  foot,  the  to  state  what  some  of  those  points 
fttids  carrying  their  provisions,  and  places  are,  which,  although  they 
iBplemoits,  and  stores.  Toils,  risks,  have  for  ages  been  seen  by  every 
lud  privations  seem  to  have  fallen  religious  mind,  have  never  till  to- 
te their  share  in  plenty ;  but  they  day  obtained  their  rightful  recogni- 
M  patience  and  energy  sufficient  tion  by  geography.  , 
^  c^  with    all  difficulties;  their  The  site  of  the  encampment  of 
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Abrara  and  Lot  at  the  time  when  difficult  ground ;  and  we  see  by 
their  herdmen  quarrelled,  con-  studying  the  map  what  first-rate 
sequcntly  the  spot  on  which  Abram  conduct  it  must  have  been  that 
and  his  nephew  came  to  the  agree-  kept  it  up  so  vigorously,  crowned 
ment  that  they  would  separate,  can  it  with  a  signal  victory,  and  obtain- 
now  be  determined  very  approxi-  ed  from  the  excursion  such  com- 
mately.  It  was  a  hill  between  plete  success  that  all  the  captives 
Bethel  and  Hai ;  and  Bethel  (now  and  goods  were  brought  back  again 
Beittn)  and  the  heap  which  once  to  the  cities  of  the  plain. 
was  Ai,  have  been  laid  down  in  the  The  same  site  of  the  encamp- 
survey.  From  this  hill,  as  we  know,  ment  of  Abram  and  Lot  is  dose  to 
is  visible  the  Dead  Sea,  which  in  Bethel,  where  Jacob  dreamt  his 
Abram's  day  was  the  vale  of  Siddim,  well-known  dream — Bethel  is  but 
and  the  whole  plain  of  Jordan,  so  a  ruin  now ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Abram*s  altar  must  have  stood  that  is,  eastward,  of  the  same  site, 
within  a  limited  area.  The  survey  is  **Et  Tel,"  the  heap,  which  our 
of  the  vale  of  Jordan  also  enables  surveyors  had  no  hesitation  in 
us  to  estimate  properly  the  brilliancy  identifying  as  all  that  remains  of 
of  the  exploit  which  Abram  per-  Ai.  Behind  it  is  the  valley  where 
formed  in  effecting  the  punishment  Joshua  placed  his  ambush  :  the 
of  the  reffuli  and  the  rescue  of  Lot.  plain  or  ridge  down  which  the  men 
In  this  very  vale  of  Siddim  it  was  of  Ai  were  drawn  by  the  feigned 
that  the  battle  took  place  in  which  retreat  can  still  be  seen ;  ^nd  oppo- 
the  native  princes  were  beaten ;  and  site  is  the  hill  on  which  Joshua 
the  invaders  with  their  captives  and  stood  to  give  the  signal  to  the  men 
spoils  made  off  up  the  valley  of  the  in  ambush,  who  took  the  place 
Jordan.  Abram  armed  his  retainers,  **and  made  it  an  heap  for  ever, 
and,  with  a  following  of  three  hun-  even  a  desolation  unto  this  day." 
dred  and  eighteen  men,  started  in  Bethel  and  Ai  being  fixed,  there 
pursuit.  The  ground  which  he  tra-  was  but  little  difficulty  in  finding 
versed  can  be  seen  now  pretty  much  Shiloh,  its  relative  position  being 
as  it  was  in  his  day ;  for  the  dead-  accurately  described  in  the  Book  of 
ness  of  that  region  for  ages,  which  Judges.  A  little  way  from  Shiloh 
has  caused  the  obscurity  which  is  is  a  spring  which  indicates  the 
now  being  removed,  has,  at  any  position  of  the  vineyards  where  the 
rate,  prevented  much  alteration  of  daughters  of  Sliiloh  were  dancing 
the  natural  features.  Past  Jericho  when  the  young  men  of  Benjamin 
and  Gilgal  the  course  leads  up  to  ran  upon  them  and  carried  them 
Succoth  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  away  for  wives.  It  was  at  Shiloh 
along  the  whole  shore  of  which  (after-  that  Joshua  divided  the  land,  and 
wards  a  region  of  such  celebrity)  it  was  here  that  the  Ark  rested, 
the  pursuit  must  have  been  main-  The  site  is  marked  by  a  ruin  now; 
tained;  thence  past  the  waters  of  *'and  a  curious  excavation  in  the 
Merom  (now  Lake  Huleh)  through  rock  in  the  side  of  the  hill 
the  territories  which  were  afterwards  might  have  been  the  actual  spot 
allotted  to  Naphtali  and  Dan,  up  to  where  the  ark  rested,  for  its  custo- 
the  source  of  the  river,  across  dians  would  naturally  select  a  place 
Mount  Hermon,  and  beyond  the  sheltered  from  the  bleak  winds  that 
boundaries  of  Canaan  to  Hobah,  prevail  in  these  highlands." 
which  is  near  Damascus.  A  smart  A  little  north  of  Shiloh  the  scene 
cli*se  indeed,  over  at  least  a  hun-  changes,  the  country  becoming 
dred  and  thirty    English    miles  of  broken  and  rugged,  with  many  and 
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steep  ravines;  but  this  is  softened  called  Sychar,  and  that  **  Jacobus 
down  at  length,  and  the  intersecting  well  was  there."  Jacobus  well  i$ 
▼alleys  wind  or  stretch  out  in  re-  there— the  veritable  well,  undisput- 
markable  beauty.  One  of  these  ed  in  any  age  or  by  men  of  any 
flweet  little  valleys,  not  more  than  religion,  of  which  Jacob  himself 
100  yards  vridc,  is  enclosed  by  two  drank,  and  his  children,  and  his 
mountains,  each  of  which  rises  1200  cattle,  and  from  which,  in  later  days, 
feet  above  the  vale.  Their  bases  Jacob's  divine  descendant  asked  a 
almost  touch,  although  the  summits  drink  of  water  from  the  woman  of 
recede ;  and  in  the  sides  of  both  are  Samaria.""  It  is  close  to  the  high- 
circular  indents  facing  each  other,  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee, 
and  so  forming  an  amphitheatre  About  half  a  mile  from  the  well  is 
capable  of  containing  an  immense  Joseph's  tomb, 
concourse  of  people.  Here  stood,  More  to  the  north,  but  still  with- 
six  tribes  on  one  side  and  six  on  the  in  the  territory  of  Manasseh,  a  hill 
other,  the  children  of  Israel  to  hear  named  Dotan  was  found,  which  the 
the  words  of  the  law  and  the  bless-  explorers  identify  with  the  Dothan 
ings  and  cursings,  as  Moses  had  be-  where  Joseph  came  to  visit  his 
fore  directed  that  they  should  do.  brethren  and  was  so  cruelly  treated 
The  northern  mount  is  Ebal,  the  by  them.  Cisterns  hewn  in  the 
southern  Gcrizim.  The  vale  is  the  rock  are  very  numerous  there :  they 
▼ale  of  Shechcm,  ^^  unrivalled  in  are  all  bottle- shaped,  with  narrow 
Palestine  for  beauty  and  luxuriance.''  necks,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult 
Sbechem,  the  city  of  refuge,  stood  for  any  one  who  had  been  put  inside 
here.  We  are,  of  course,  contem-  to  get  out.  It  has  been  suggested 
plating  *^the  parcel  of  ground  that  that  one  of  these  was  the  pit  into 
Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph,"  and  which  Joseph  was  lowered, 
we  know  that  close  to  it  was  a  place  North  of  Dothan  is  a  very  rough 

•"Some  men,'*  says  Lieutenant  Anderson,  "were  set  to  work  to  clear  out  the 

Qoath  of  the  well,  which  was  being  rapidly  covered  up.    A  chamber  had  been  exca- 

T^ed  to  the  depth  of  10  feet,  and  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  was  the  mouth  of  the 

wdl,  Ukc  the  mouth  of  a  bottle,  and  just  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man's  body.     We> 

lowered  a  candle  down  the  well  and  found  tlie  air  perfectly  good,  and  after  the  usoaJi 

amount  of  noise  and  talkinc^  among  the  workmen  and  idlers,  I  was  lashed  with  a  ^cood^ 

rope  round  tlie  waist  and  a  loop  for  my  feet,  and  lowered  through  the  mouth  of  the 

wdl  by  some  trusty  Arabs,  directed  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Fulcher,  the  Protestant  mis- 

lionary.    The  sensation  was  novel  and  disagreeable.    The  numerous  knots  iui  the 

rope  continued  to  tighten  and  creak,  and  after  having  passed  through  tlie  nnrrow 

moath  I  found  myself  suspended  in  a  cvlindrica^  chamber,  in  shape  and  pro}x>rtion 

not  unlike  that  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  The  twisting  of  the  rope  caused  me  to  revolve 

Ml  was  being  lowered,  which  produced  giddiness,  and  there  was  the  additional  un- 

pioMantness  of  vibrating  from  side  to  side,  and  touching  the  sides  of  the  well.    I 

luddenly  heard  the  people  from  the  top  shouting  to  tell  me  that  I  had  ren^hed  the 

bottom,  so  when  I  began  to  move  I  found  myself  lyinc  on  my  back  at  the  bottom  of 

tbc  well ;  looking  up  at  the  mouth  the  opening  seemed  like  a  star.     It  was  fortunate 

tbtti  had  been  securely  lashed  to  the  rope,  as  I  had  fainted  during  the  operation  of 

lowering.    The  well  is  75  feet  deep,  7  feet  6  inches  diameter,  and  is  lined  throughout 

*ith  ruai;h  masonry,  as  it  is  dug  in  alluvial  soil.    The  bottom  of  the  well  was  per- 

fectiy  dry  at  this  time  of  the  year  (the  month  of  May)  and  covered  with  loose  stones. 

There  was  a  little  pitcher  lying  at  the  bottom  unbroken,  and  this  was  an  evidence  of 

ttoe  being  water  In  the  well  at  some  seasons,  as  the  pitcher  would  have  been  broken 

l>ul  it  fallen  upon  the  stones.    It  is  probable  that  the  well  was  very  much  deeper  in 

ancient  times,  for  in  ten  years  it  had  decreased  ten  feet  in  depth.     Kvery  one  visiting 

Uk  well  throws  stones  down  for  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  them  strike  the  bottom, 

tod  in  this  way,  as  well  as  from  the  (UhrU  of  the  ruined  church  buitt  over  the  well 

doriDtr  the  fourth  century,  it  has  become  filled  up  to  probably  more  than  a  half  of 

morigUialdepUi." 

▼OL.  CZUI. — mo,   DCLXZXVUI.  M 
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and  barbarous  country,  indeed  tbe  was  in  getting  there,  but  we  noi 

country  where  the  survey  was  slight  see  that  Jacl's  tent,  which  was  t 

ly  interrupted,  as  has    been    men-  Kedesh,  was  forty   miles  from   th 

tioned ;    but  a  little  further  yet  to  battle-field,   and    over  that  distanc 

the  north  a  clear  survey  was  made  of  at  least  of  hill  and   dale  he  muf 

a  region  which,  after  the  immediate  have  hurried  to  his  miserable  deatl 

vicinity  of  the  Holy   City,   is    the  In  the  valley  of  Jezrecl,  too,  was  ; 

most    interesting,    as    regards    Old  that  the  Midianites  and  Anialekiic 

Testament  history,  of  all  in   Pales-  were  spreading  terror  when  Gideo 

tine.     We  did  not  know  until   we  was  commissioned    to    arrest    the! 

studied   this    survey,   and    possibly  progress.       Close    behind    Jezree 

some  of  our  readers  may  only  now  and   under  Mount  Gilboa,    the    ei 

learn,    how    nearly    on    the    same  plorers    found    a    beautiful    spring 

ground  occurred  a  great  many  of  the  which  they   do    not    doubt    is    th 

events  of   different    periods.     From  water    where    Gideon     tested    hi 

the  names  of  places  being  different  forces  by  their  modes  of  drinkini 

in  different  books  of  Scripture,  and  and  selected  his  three  hundred,  a 

from  the  stories  being  unconnected,  of  whom  had. lapped  the  water  wit 

one  is  apt  to  imagine  a  wholly  dif-  their    hands.     Again,   it    was    her 

ferent  scene  for  each  incident  of  the  that  the  ark    of    God,    which    ha 

narrative.     But    the    map   and    the  been    brought   to    the    ciimp    fror 

account  at  once    rectify  any    such  Shiloh,  was  taken  by  the  Philistine 

error  as  this,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  and  carried  thence  to  the  temple  ( 

not   very  extensive  area  which  wo  Dagon.       Here,     too,     it    was,    b; 

are  about    to  notice — namely,   that  Gideon's  spring,  that  Saul,  terrific- 

between  Mounts  Gilboa  and  Tabor,  by  the  Philistines,   who    were   en 

This  area  is  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  camped  at  Shuncm    on    the    6th€ 

which,  westward,  leads  toward  the  side  of  the  vale,  took  his  resolutio 

plain  of  Esdraelon,  a  frequent  battle-  to    consult    the    weird    woman    a 

ground.     The  brook  or  river  Kish-  Endor,   which    is  between  six  an 

on  flows  across  this  plain,  and  on  the  seven  miles  from  his  position.     TV 

edge  of   it    is    the  ancient  city  of  read     that    he    disguised    himsel 

Megiddo,    now    El-Lejjun.     It    was  and  for  doing  so  he  probably  ha« 

along  the  western  border  of  the  flat,  another  reason  besides  a  wish  nc 

under  the    hills    from    Megiddo    to  to  be    recognised    by    the    womar 

Taanach,  that  Sisera*s  army  was  ex-  To  get  to  her  he  had  to  skirt  th 

tended.     Barak   with    Zebulun   and  enemy's  camp,  and  he  ran  of  cours 

Naphtali     occupied    Mount    Tabor,  a  great  chance  of  being  taken  pri 

which  lay  norUi-cast  from,   and  in  soner.    There    are    inhabited    cave 

sight    of^    the    Canaanitish    army,  at  Endor  to  this  day,   and  it  wa 

fourteen  miles  across  the  plain.     The  probably  in   one  of  these   that  th 

battle,  as  we  know,  took  place  on  witch  lived.     The  day  after  the  visi 

the  banks  of  the  Kishon.     Sisera's  Saul's  army  was  beaten  and  he  slai; 

army  after  being  beaten  i*eceived  no  in  the  valley,  the  fugitive  Israelite 

quarter;  and  Sisera  himself,  alight-  betaking  themselves  to  the  recesse 

ing  from  his  chariot,  fled  away  on  of   Mount    Gilboa.     Here,    too,    b; 

his  feet.     The  wretched  man  made  Gideon's    spring,    must    have    bee; 

off  over  the  Nazareth  hills,   across  Naboth's  vineyard,   and  close  to  i 

the  land    of   Zebulon,   passing    the  the  scene  of  his   murder.     At  Jez 

whole  length  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  reel,  close  at  hand,  Jezebel  paid  th 

until  he  reached  the  plain  of  Zaan-  penalty  of  her  misdeeds.     There  ar 

ftim.    We  do  not  know  how  long  ho'  crowds  of  starving  dogs,  it  seems 
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stai  in  the  villages ;  **  and  we  vividly  the  plain.  Below  the  confluence 
realised/'  says  Lieutenant  Anderson,  the  stream  is  90  feet  hroad.  For 
"how,  when  the  men  went  out  in  some  way  it  flows  through  a  deep 
the  evening  to  bury  Jezebel,  they  gorge,  but  at  last  it  issues  sudden- 
found  no  more  than  the  skull,  the  ly  on  the  plain  at  a  very  low  level, 
feet,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands."  "  Its  very  waters  seem  to  flow  sus- 
A  little  eastward  from  hence  is  the  piciously,  as  if  they  were  going  on 
ford  over  the  Jordan  at  the  mouth  a  fruitless  journey,  never  to  reach 
of  the  Jabbok,  by  which  both  Abram  the  sea.''  Below  Lake  Merom  it 
and  Jacob  crossed  when  they  came  flows  once  more  in  a  narrow  chan- 
from  Uaran.  nel  with  precipitous  banks ;  but  it  is 

A  little  to  the  north-west  of  Mount  already  as  low  as  the  sea-level,  and, 

Tabor  lies    the  town   of  Nazareth,  of  course,  by  the  time  it  has  passed 

cofflpletely   surrounded    by   rugged  through  the  sea  of  Galilee  it  is  be- 

ind  barren  hills.     It  is  a  lovely  little  low  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 

spot,  the  more  so  by  contrast  with  Then  "  the  river  rushes  on  boister- 

the  rough  ground  around.     Having  ously;  but  it  is  too  late  to  accom- 

reached  this  point,  it  may  be  expect-  plish   the  great  object  of  all    other 

cd  that    we  turn  aside  and  notice  rivers,   for  its  waters  are  now  600 

what  has  been  done  in  exploring  the  feet  below  the    level  of  the  ocean." 

shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee ;  but  that  Just  below  Jericho  it  falls  into  the 

we  propose  to  do  further  on,   after  Dead  Sea.     Before  leaving  this  gen- 

we  have  reviewed  the  survey  of  Jer-  eral  survey  we  may  quote   the  ac- 

Dsalem.     The  reconnaissance  which  count  of  a  little  adventure  of  the  8ui> 

we  are  at  present  considering,  kept  veying  oflBcers  : — 
to  the   line  of  watershed  between 

Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  as  its  "While  wc  were  encamped  at  Jezreel, 

main  direction.     As   we  pass  north  the  sheikh  ofthciill£4?c  complained  that  a 

.  »r           xu    *u              A                 *  tax-gatlierer  from  the  neifirhbounne:  town 

ot  Nazareth   the  pomts  away  from  of  jinin  had  just  paid  them  a  visft,  and 

the  river  and  lake  become  less  mter-  had  flogged  our  water-carrier  because  the 

estbg,  although  it  would  appear  that  latter  would  not  wait  npon  him.    The 

•  there    are   many  curious  remains  in  chief  desired  Captain  Wilson  to  make  a 

this  little   known   region      Kedesh  ^^P*'^  ^  ^^^  governor  at  Jenin,  and  our 

luis  nuie    Known   region,     iveaesn,  drajjoman  waa   accordingly  directed  to 

the  city  of  refuge,    is  recognisable,  write  a  letter  In  Arabic  and  submit  It  for 

iS   is   also    Laish.      The    hills     of  si^ature.    The   dragoman^s  intcrpreta- 

Naphtali  are  still  well  covered  with  tion  of  his  own  letter  was  as  follows  : 

oaka,  but   these  are  being  thinned  '  To/he  governor  at  Jenin     The  chief 

v^l           1  i_                  TL     11    J     •   »vx*  qj  ^^  Village  of  Jezreel,  what  you  send 

by  charcoal-burners,  who  find  a  mar-  one  policeman  he  come  speak  bad  words 

kct  for  their  goods  at  Damascus.  The  and  beat  near  to  kill  him  one  man  what 

main  line   of  survey  kept  south  of  '*Jtch  de  water  for  one  Enjjllsh  Colonel. 

lAanusand   Anti-Libanus,    crossed  J Jj'^'jlf  ^ed^^  C°a"  E  W^^^^^     Thlswaa 

the  Upper  Jordan,  and  had  its  north-  u"/chS^n6fsted^upon  a  8<^  ^e?ng  aS? 

«rn  tcrmmus  at   Csesarea   Phihppi,  peuded  to  the  signature,  an  old  monogram 

noir  the  village  of  Banias.     A  point  was  cut  off  a  sheet  of  note-paper  and  af- 

on  the  Jordan — i.^.,  tiie  confluence  ^^^^  ^  ^^»®  ^^^^^^'    This  was  supposed 

with  ft  united  strcftm    risinff   at   thi»  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  docu- 

wun  a  unitea  stream   nsing  at  tne  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  foiged." 

two  points  Banias  and  Tel -el- Kadi —  * 

was  geographically  est  ablished.    Th  e 

<^ordan,   just    above  this  point,    is  It  is  now  time  to   speak   of   the 

46  feet  broad,  is  of  a  dirty-yellow  operations  at  Jerusalem,  which  were 

colour,   and  flows    between    banks  the  earliest,   and  which  led  to  the 

25  feet  below  the  general  level  of  other  explorations  of  which  mentioa 
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has    been  made.    Many  will  learn  — which  conceal  the  ancient  forms 

with  surprise  that  up   to  the  year  of  the  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  re- 

1864  no  wholly  reliable  map  or  plan  mains  of  nearly  all  the  ancient  works 

of   the    Uoly    City  existed;    which  of  men.     But    he    was  unprovided 

does  not  mean  that  no  attempt  had  with  the  necessary  stores  and  im- 

been  made  to  delineate  it,  because  plements  for  subterranean  ezplora- 

for  many  ages   diagrams  bad  been  tion,  and  it  was  left  to  his  brother 

appearing  ;    but  it  means  that  the  officer,    Captain  Warren,  to  follow 

maps  were  partial,  that  each   was  out  his  designs,  and  to  furnish  data 

made  to  illustrate  some  particular  for  restoring  the  ancient,  as  he  him- 

points  only,   and   that  one  or  two  self  had  delineated  the  modem  Jeru- 

more  recent  surveys  which  aimed  at  salem. 

being  general  and  accurate  were  not  One  perceives  with  regret,  after 

oquidly  trustworthy    in    all    parts,  having  followed  the  energetic  pro* 

Hence,  when  some  eight  years  since  ceedings  of  these  officers,   which  in 

the  unhealthy  condition  of  Jer^usa^  themselves    are   highly  interesting, 

lem  attracted  to  it  observation  and  that  they  have  as  yet  been  able  to 

much  sympathy,   it  was  seen  that  establish   beyond    controversy    but 

an  improved  water-supply  and  im-  very  few  of  the  sites  which  have 

proved  drainage — which  were  clearly  been  wrangled    over  for  so  many 

the  principal  requirements — could  not  centuries.     We  cannot  say  positively 

be  designed  for  want  of  a  complete  where  the  Uoly  Sepulchre  is,  where 

survey  and  levels.    The  brooks  and  Solomon^s  or  the  succeeding  temples 

springsof  the  city  and  neighbourhood  exactly  stood,  or  where  we  can  find 

are  many,  the  rainfall  is  considera-  Calvary.     But  enough  has  been  done 

ble,  and  no  city  could  from  its  sit-  to  show  how  with  more  labour  great 

uation  be  more  easy  to  drain;  but  results  may  be  obtained.     The  diffi- 

then  we  know  that  die  place  is  un-  culties  of  searching  under  ground  are 

der  Turkish  rule,  and  so  do  not  mar-  enormous,  formidable  in  themselves, 

vel  that  the  distresses  of  the  inhabi-  and  added  to  by  the  wilful  impedi- 

tants,uncarcdfor  by  their  own  rulers,  ments  placed  in  the  way  by  Turkish 

came  to  be  adopted  as  a  legitimate  officials.    Yet  we  see  now  that  all 

concern  of  theirs  by  the   "  Franks."  these  may  be  overcome  ;   if  little  has 

The  means  of  paying  for  the  neces-  been  established,  a    great  deal    of 

sary  survey  were  provided  by  Miss  error  has  been   disestablished   and 

Burdett    Coutts ;     and    an    officer  altogether  eliminated ;  and  we  have 

(Captain  Wilson)  and  five  non-com-  at  least  a  conception  of  the  vastness 

missioned  officers  of  the  Royal  £ngi-  of  the  work  which  some  of  the  kings 

neers  were  detached  from  the  com-  of  old  were  able  to  execute, 

panics   employed  on  the  Ordnance  The  Temple,  the  great  glory  of  old 

Survey,  and  sent  out  to  Jerusalem  Jerusalem,   stood,   as  we  know,  on 

to    execute  the  work.    Their  duty  Mount  Moriah,   the  hill  on  which 

was  completed  in  1865.     It  was,  how-  Abraham  had  bound  Isaac  prepar- 

ever,  hardly  possible  for  a  scientific  atory  to  offering  him  for  a  sacrifice, 

officer  employed  on  the  survey  of  and  on  ground  which  David  in  later 

such  a  region  to  confine  himself  to  days  purchased  from  Araunah,  whose 

superficial  operations.     Accordingly  threshing-floor  it  had    been.      The 

Captain  Wilson  made  attempts  to  apex  of  the  rock  of  that  hill  may 

penetrate  some  of  the  secrets  that  still  be  seen — the  sacred  rock   it  is 

lie  hid  beneath  the  masses  of  rub-  called — and  around  it  is  an  artificial 

bish — the  quantity  of  which  is  hard-  plateau  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle, 

ly  conceivable,  as  will  be  explained  whose  length  is  1600  feet  north  and 
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soath,  and  its  breadth  900  feet  east  than   York  Minster  stood,  as  Cap- 
and  west     It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  tain    Wilson  explains  it,   on  a  solid 
and  is  known  as  Haram  ash  Sharif,  mass  of  masonry  nearly  as  high  as 
or  the    Noble   Sanctuary.     This    is  the  tallest  of  our  church  spires. 
now   the    apparent  top  of  the   hill.  Nearly     everywhere    there      are 
which,  beyond  the  southern  wall  of  about  four  feet  of  firm  rich  mould 
the  sanctuary,  slopes  downward  to  resting  upon  the  rock.     Above  the 
the  south,  and  is  a  tongue  of  ground  mould  are  many  layers  of    stone- 
ranning  between  two  valleys  which  chippings,   cubical  or  hemispherical 
unite  at  its  foot.     The  valley  on  the  in  form,  and  mixed  with   lumps  of 
west   of    Moriah  is    the    Tjrropaean,  broken  stone  of  various  sizes.     Here 
that  on   the    east  is   the   valley   of  and  there  a  stratum   of    fat  earth 
Kedron  or  of  Hinnom.     Across   the  from  one  to  three  feet  thick  may  be 
Tyropasan  and  opposite  the  southern  found,   but  not  frequently.     Some- 
tongue  of  Moriah,  is  the  upper  city  times    the  shingle  is  more  or    less 
on  another  plateau ;  opposite  and  to  cemented  together  by  mud,   which 
the  west  of    the   Sanctuary  is    the  has*  percolated  through  it ;  but  out- 
summit   known    as    Zion   or    Acra.  side  of  the  city  walls,  and  particu- 
The  valleys  and    the   sides   of   the  larly  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kedron 
hills  are  covered  with  rubbish,  the  valley,  it  is  quite  loose,  without  a 
depth  of  which  is  so  great  that  the  particle  of  cohesive  matter,  so  that 
walls  of  the   Sanctuary  cannot  be  once  set  in  motion  it  runs  like  water, 
seen  for   more  than  a  half,   a  third.  To  get  at  the  cartography  (or  an 
or  a    fourth,    of    their    height    in  approximation  to  it)  of  the  ancient 
most  parts   of   the   enclosure ;   and  city,   the  wells,  cisterns,   aqueducts, 
the  ancient,    or  as  we  may  say,  the  vaults,  and    passages  which    lie  in 
real  beds  of  the  valleys   have  been  and  beneath  these  masses  of  rub- 
entirely      altered.     We     know     by  bish,  must  be  thoroughly   examined, 
means  of    the    explorations    where  Captain  Warren  has  already  brought 
the  channel  of   the  brook   Kedron  to    light  many    and  striking    facts 
used  to  be :  the  stream  has  a  very  which  up  to  his  time  were  unknown 
different  course  now   from  what  it  or  not  established ;  and  others,   no 
had  when   sorrowing  David  passed  doubt,  following  in  his  footsteps  and 
over  it  at  the  time   of    Absalom^s  imitating  him  on  other  ground,  wiU 
rebellion.     Of    the  remains  of  the  accumulate    evidence    sufficient    to 
Sanctuary   (and  probably   the  same  decide  many  of  the  contested  points, 
maj  be  said  of  the  upper  city  and  We  will  state  the  principal  of  Captain 
Zion)  that  which  is  above  ground  is  Warren's  discoveries,  and  then  give 
but  a  very  small  part.     Its  walls  some  account  of  the  means  by  which 
rest  throughout  their  lengths  on  the  he  achieved    them,   and  the  adven- 
rock ;  the  levels  of  the  foundations  tures  of  himself  and  party  during 
vary,  therefore,  according  to  the  out-  the  execution  of  their  works, 
line  of  the  rock,  being  at  the  Triple  Let  us  first  mention,   then,    that 
Qate  in  the  south  wall  about  a  hun-  Captain  Warren,  by  working  through 
dred  feet  higher  than  at  the  most  do-  the  rubbish  and  by  exploring  sub- 
pressed  points.    Seventy  feet  appears  teranean  passages,  has  been  enabled 
to  be  the  least  height,  and   a  hun-  to  find  the  rock  of  Mount  Moriah 
dred  and  seventy  feet  the  greatest,  and  of  its  flanking  valleys    in  so 
These  high  walls  were  at  one  time  many  places,  that  he  could  make  a 
exposed    to  view,  and  could,    with  contoured  plan  of  the  whole  area — 
their    magnificent     superstructare,  and  what,  to  the  eye  unaccustomed 
dazzle  the   senses   by    their  gran-  to  drawings  of  ground,  is  more  in- 
dear.    A  building  longer  and  higher  structive,   a  model.     A  few  feet  of 
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red  earth  overlie  the  rock  pretty  have  described.  But  further  proofs 
equally;  so,  then,  having  the  form  are  forthcoming  from  the  evidence 
of  the  rock,  we  have  the  form  of  the  of  the  buried  walls.  The  level  at 
hill  as  it  appeared  to  Solomon,  which  the  stones  in  any  part  of  the 
And  this  work  serves  a  far  higher  wall  begin  to  bo  dressed  and  care- 
purpose  than  the  gratification  of  fully-lined  stones,  as  distinguished 
curiosity  or  the  excitement  of  won-  from  the  rougher  foundation-stones 
der.  If  we  can  see  the  hill  as  Sol-  which  were  not  intended  to  be  seen, 
omon  and  his  architects  saw  it,  wo  is  a  guide  to  the  age  of  that  part  of 
can  recover  pretty  closely  the  con-  the  wail.  Where  the  dressed  stones 
sid orations  that  no  doubt  moved  are  traceable  down  to  the  neighbour- 
them  in  determining  the  exact  site  hood  of  the  rock,  it  may  be  concluded 
of  the  first  Temple.  This  will  not  that  the  wall  is  of  the  age  of  Solomon 
give  conclusive  proof,  Vjut  it  will  re-  or  of  thekingsof  Judah.  Where  there 
veal  a  strong  probability  which,  if  are  many  courses  of  rough  foundation 
supported  by  further  discoveries,  stones  above  the  rock,  it  is  a  fair  in» 
may  at  last  amount  to  proof.  Th&n,  ference  that  the  wall  was  built  after 
once  we  are  morally  certain  about  the  rubbish  had  begun  to  accumu- 
the  site  of  Soloiiion^s  Temple,  there  late.  Some  Phoanician  characters 
will  be  less  difficulty  about  Nehe-  have  been  found  on  the  chiselled 
miah*s  and  Herod^s.  Now  then,  look-  stones  of  those  parts  where  the 
ing  at  the  contoured  plan  or  the  dressed  stones  most  nearly  ap- 
model,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  proach  the  rock,  and  this  is  another 
appearance,  and  economy  of  time  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  these  parts, 
and  of  labour,  would  require  the  The  position  of  the  gates  also^ 
Temple  to  be  on  the  plateau  of  since  they  would  surely  be  designed 
the  summit,  where  there  was  just  with  some  regard  to  symmetry — is 
room  for  it  to  stand.  If  that  another  guide  to  the  selection  of  the 
was  the  site  chosen,  the  Temple  oldest  parts  of  the  work.  Now, 
area  must  have  been  bounded  on  without  going  into  details,  we  may 
the  south  by  a  wall  parallel  to,  and  say  that  the  evidence  of  the  walls 
tliree  hundred  feet  north  of  the  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  sup- 
present  south  wall  of  the  sanctuary ;  position  which  places  the  first 
its  north  wall  would  have  been  six  Temple  on  the  summit  as  above 
hundred  feet  north  of  its  south  described.  This  also  is  quite  new 
wall,  or  nine  hundred  feet  north  of  evidence  like  that  concerning  the 
the  present  south  wall ;  and  its  end  form  of  the  rock.  If  the  Turkish 
walls  would  have  been  coincident  authorities  had  not  expressly  for- 
with  portions  of  the  present  west  and  bidden  excavations  within  the 
east  walls  of  the  Sanctuary.  This  Sanctuary,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
in  an  entirely  new  argument,  which,  try  to  find  the  foundations  of  the 
without  the  form  of  the  hill,  recov-  north  and  south  walls  of  Solomon's 
ered  by  Captain  Warren's  labours.  Temple.  If  these  should  be  dis- 
could  not  have  been  used.  The  covered  on  the  sites  whereon  they  are 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  we  may  supposed  to  have  stood,  little  doubt 
fairly  assume,  was  on  the  summit,  could  remain  as  to  the  plan  of  this 
as  was  customary,  in  order  that  the  building ;  but  we  must  wait  lor 
winnowing  might  be  conveniently  more  liberal  times  before  this  test 
effected;  and  as  we  know  that  the  can  be  applied.  It  has  been  ascer- 
threshing-fioor  became  the  site  of  tained,  however,  by  examination  of 
the  Temple,  some  further  strength  the  ground  outside  the  Sanctuary 
is  thus  given  to  the  supposition  that  walls,  and  by  some  observations 
the  first  Temple  was  placed  as  we  which  it  was  possible  to  make  with- 
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in   them    without     disturbing    the  north    wall    on   the    same    line  as 
ground,   that  along  the  line  which  Solomon's,   but  to  have    been   900 
is  thought  to    have  been    that  of  feet  square,  instead  of  900  by  600. 
the  north  wall   of  the  Temple,   the  Somewhere     near     the     present 
gide  of  a  natural  valley  or  an  artifi-  north   wall  of    the    Sanctuary  was 
dal  ditch  extended.      Probably  the  the   Pool  of  Bethesda.      There  are 
two   containing    valleys   of    Mount  pools  in  that  vicinity  now,  fed,  no 
Moriah  turned   inwards  and  nearly  doubt,    by   the  same   spring  which 
met    there ;     and     advantage    was  fed     the    Bethesda    of    St.  John's 
taken  of  this  circumstance   by  con-  Gospel ;  but    at    present  it  cannot 
necting     the      two     with   a  ditch,  be  ascertained  which  of   them,   or 
Some    part    of    the    rock    on    this  whether  any  of  them,  is  that  pool, 
ditch  side  is  known  to  be  scarped —  There    is    reason    to  believe    that 
that  is,  cut  to  nearly  a  vertical  plane,  pools  which    once    existed  in  that 
AU  this  favours  the  idea  that  the  neighbourhood      have    disappeared, 
irall  of  Solomon's  Temple  stood  here,  and  that  the  water  is  now  collected 
But  there    is    a    portion   of  the  in   newer  reservoirs.     The    Pool  of 
present  south  wall  which  is,    there  Siloam  remains  as  of  old  just  at  the 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  old  as  the  walls  junction  of  the  Tyropsean  and  Ke- 
which  have  been  suggested  as  being  dron   valleys.       A  fountain   known 
the  east    and    west    walls    of    the  now    as   "  the  Virgin's  Fount "  has 
Temple    enclosure.       If   the  South  been   identified    with    En  -  liogel, 
wall  of  the    ancient    Temple    was  which  was  a  point  in  the  boundary- 
800  feet  away  from  this  wall,  what  line  between  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
can    this    wall     have  been  ?      The  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Joshua ; 
answer  is  that  it  was  probably  the  it  is  the  same  En-Rogel  by  which 
wall  of    Solomon's  palace,  which  is  Ahimaaz   and    Jonathan  *    the  son 
of  antiquity    equal  to  that  of    the  of  Abiathar  waited  on  David's  be- 
ToDple.     The  former  building  may  half  for  tidings  of  the  determination 
bare  been   built  a   little  below  the  of  the  council  of  Absalom's  rebellion; 
brow  of  the  hill  although  the  latter  and  it  is  that  at  which   Adonijah  f 
might   not — indeed,  if    we  suppose  slew  sheep  and  oxen  when  he  laid 
the  Temple  on  the    plateau  of  the  claim  to  the  kingdom.       This  is  a 
summit,  there  is  no  place  near  it  very  recent  discovery,   due  to  tho 
for  the  palace  without  going  a  little  survey  which  noted  the  rock  Zohe- 
down  the  hill.     But    if   the    palace  leth,  and  so  led  to  the  identification 
occupied  only  a  portion — to  wit,  the  of  the  fountain.     The  pools  of  Solo- 
south-cast  angle — of    what   is   now  mon  were  supplied  from  a  fountain 
the  Sanctuary,  how   comes   it  that  at  Hebron,  and  they  again  supplied 
the  Sanctuary    is  now  a  rectangle  water  to  the  city.     Two  aqueducts 
with  a  continuous   south  wall  run-  by  which   the  water  was   conveyed 
ning  right  across  ?    Well,  the  sup-  have    been     traced.      One  is   quite 
position  is    that    Herod    built    the  useless,  now,  and  the  other  of  but 
western  part  of  the  south  wall,  and  little  use.     From  the  great  number 
*hit  the    precincts  of    the  Temple  of  channels  and  cisterns  which  have 
which  he  built    extended    over  the  been  discovered,  it  is  clear  that  the 
sites  of  Solomon's  Temple  and  Solo-  Holy  City  was  once  very  well  sup- 
iQoii's  palace,  as  also  over  the  space  plied  with    water ;     but  the  aque- 
ncar  those  buildings   in  tho   south-  ducts     have    been     destroyed,     or 
west  angle.      Herod's    Temple,  in  suflfered  to  fall   to   decay,   and  the- 
short,  is  thought   to  have  had  its  cisterns    have  been   turned  to  th<> 

«  2  Samuel,  xvU.  17.  f  1  KlngB,  i.  9. 
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vilest  usos.     The  very  soil  has  been  of  the  earth ;  and  that  the  attempt 

go  poisoned    by  impuriticSf   that  a  of  a  Frank  to  pry  into  such  mattm 

scratch   or  a   cut   on   a  workman^s  could  only  be  attended  by  some  dire 

hand    would    not    heal  for  a  long  calamity     befalling    the    country." 

time ;  and  as  for  the  water,  it  is  in  From  functionaries  with  minds  thus 

many  places  so  contaminated  by  the  cultivated,  much  sympathy  or   aid 

neighbourhood  of  the  drains  as  to  was  not  to  be  expected ;  and  althoii|^ 

be  offensive  to  the  taste.  our  explorers  were    fortified  by  a 

The  ancient  articles  brought  to  vizerial  letter  from  Constantinople, 
ight  by  the  exploration  were  but  excuses  were  continually  invented 
few.  They  were  principally  lamps  for  interfering  with  and  restricting 
and  vases,  weights,  bronze  figures,  the  proceedings.  The  probability 
and  sepulchral  chests.  The  seal  of  that  they  might  disturb  the  graves 
Haggai  the  son  of  Shebniah  was  of  some  of  the  faithful  was  continu 
found  in  the  rubbish  of  the  Tyro-  ally  put  forward  as  a  reason  for 
paean  valley,  at  a  depth  of  22  feet,  interrupting  the  search.  The  oricDr 
But  of  the  few  articles  found,  it  is  tals,  it  seems,  can  form  no  higher 
remarkable  that  hardly  any  are  idea  of  our  objects  than  that  we  are 
Jewish.  A  great  mass  of  details  seeking  for  buried  treasure,  which, 
has  been  given,  which,  though  as  although  they  have  not  the  energy 
yet  they  have  led  up  to  nothing  to  look  for  it  themselves,  they  cordi- 
positive,  may,  after  further  in-  ally  grudge  us.  The  vizerial  letter 
quiry,  be  found  to  contain  the  unfortunately  excepted  the  Noble 
keys  to  many  disputed  questions;  Sanctuary  from  the  places  where 
for  the  work  of  the  survey  is  not  digging  was  to  be  permitted ;  con- 
likely  to  perish  :  what  has  been  sequently  Captain  Warren  corn- 
done  is  distinctly  recorded  on  draw-  menced  operations  outside  its  walls ; 
ings,  with  dimensions  and  levels,  whereupon  the  Pacha  forbade  him 
so  that  the  work  can  at  any  time  be  to  dig  within  40  feet  of  the  walls, 
farther  prosecuted  without  having  lest  he  should  bring  them  down- 
to  repeat  any  of  the  operations  bring  down,  that  is,  some  of  the 
already  registered.  finest  and    most   massive   masonry 

But  while  we  are  gratified  at  the  in  the  world,  which  rested  on  the 

clear   and  unquestionable  results  of  rock,   by    removing     some   of    the 

these  enterprises,  we  must  not  over-  rubbish    which     had    accumulated 

look  the  risk  and  toil  by  means  of  beside  it !     Captain    Warren    waa, 

which  they  were  successful.      Cap-  however,     even    with     the    intelli- 

tain     W^arren    and    his    assistants  gent   Pacha    as  far    as    examining 

would  seem   to  have  been  daily  in  the   walls  went,   as   we    shall    see 

peril    of    their    lives;    the    climate  directly.       First     let     us     explain 

punished     them,     their    work    was  that  the    method    of    examination 

dangerous,  and  the  Turkish  officials  which  Captain    Wilson,    when    he 

continually  thwarted    them.       One  made  the  survey,  was  not  provided 

of   these    enlightened    persons  ex-  with  the  means    of    following,  and 

plained    to     Captain     Warren    the  which  Captain  Warren  did  adopt  io 

whole  structure  of  the  noble  Sane-  all  his  principal   examinations — was 

tuary  —  the  very    place    that    the  the  rough-and-ready  style  of  mining 

Christian  world  is  yearning  to  know  made  use  of  in  sieges,  the  same  being 

even  a  little  concerning — "  winding  taught  to  all  officers  of  Royal  En- 

up   with  the    information  that  the  gineers  at  the  school   of     Military 

sacred  rock,  the  Sakhra,  lies  on  the  Engineering.     A  well  or  shaft,  three 

top  leaves  of  a  palm-tree,  from  the  or  four  feet  square,  is  commenced, 

roots  of  which  spring  all  the  rivers  and  as  soon  as  it  has  been  excavated 
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to  a  slight   depth,   wooden   frames  witted  the  Pacha.     He  obeyed  the 

of  I  strength  in  inverse  proportion  direction  to  dig  at  least  40  feet  away 

to  the  self-supporting  power  of  the  from  the  walls ;  but  as  soon  ^s  he 

eirth,  clay,  gravel,  or  other  soil,  are  was  down  to  a  convenient  depth  he 

introduced.     Where  the  ground  has  burrowed  back  to  the  wall,  and  then 

iny  tenacity  at  all,  the  first  three  or  along  its  face,  so  as   to   examine  it 

four  feet  of  shaft  can  be  sunk  before  without   the    pacha    being,    in    the 

a  frame  is  fixed,  and  then  the  frames  first    instance,     at    all    the    wiser. 

can  be  built  in  one    over  another  Afterwards,    the    limit    of    40    feet 

from  the   bottom  upwards;    but  as  was  encroached  on,  little  by  little; 

the  depth    increases,    this    method  and   the   Pacha,   wlicn   he   came   to 

bec(Mnc!^  impossible,    and    a    frame  know  that  the  miners  had  had  their 

has  to  be  fixed  under  those  already  will  in  spite  of  him,  seems  to  have 

b  place  as  soon   as   there  is  space  taken   the   frustration   of  his  orders 

dug  out  for  it.      The  cases  or  frames  with  the  philosophy  of  a  Turk,  and 

are  in  four  parts,  made  with  mortises  not  to  have  been  extreme  in  mark- 

ind  tenons,    so   that  they  may  be  ing  the  distance  of  the  shafts  from 

easily  put  together;   and  if  the  soil  the  wall.     But  he   continued   to   be 

be  very    loose  indeed,   it    may    bo  obstructive    and    disagreeable    in    a 

necessary  to  excavate  one  side  only  variety   of  ways ;    and   first  among 

of  the  shaft,  then  to  fix  the  half  of  the   difficulties  with   which   Captain 

the  frame,  and   afterwards  to  exca-  "Warren  had  to  contend,  and  which 

Tate  the  other  side  and  fix  the  rest  he  patiently  grappled  with,  was  the 

of  the  frame.      The  series  of  cases  or  hostile  spirit  of   the    local   govern- 

frames  forms   a  strong  wooden  lin-  mcnt.     Then  came  the  morbid  effects 

ing  to  the  shaft.     Any   part  of  the  of  the  climate,  and  of  the  air  of  wells 

fining  liable  to  extra  pressure  may,  and  tunnels  in  soil  charged  with  all 

of  course,  be  strengthened  by  screw-  manner  of  impurities.      The    party 

M  on  additional  planks.     Captain  sickened    one  after  another;    every 

naffen    appears    to    have    carried  one  appears  to  have  been  attacked 

these  shafts  to  a  greater  depth  than  by  fever ;  some  of  the  non-commis- 

13  usually     necessary     in    military  sioned   officers   had  to  be  invalided 

^  Bining,  for  wo  find  him  sometimes  and  sent   home ;    and  one  of   them 

linking  HO  feet  below  the  surface  of  died.      Thirdly,  there  were  the  nat- 

the  ground.     But  the  art  of  military  ural   difficulties  of  making  the    ex- 

Bining    includes    something     more  plorations,  which  were  so  great  and 

than  making    wells  and    going    up  numerous    that  the   party   may  be 

uddown  in   them;  it  can  from  the  said  to  have  wrought  constantly  in 

bottom    or    from  any  stage  of  the  peril  of  their  lives.       The  shingle, 

■haft  commence  and  produce  a  sub-  or  stone-chippings,  was,  as  has  been 

toranean  passage  or  gallery,  cither  said,   so   loose   that   when  once  sot 

borizontal   or   inclining  upwards   or  in  motion  it  flowed  like  water.      It 

downwards,  and   so  give  means  of  rushed  into  the  shafts  and  galleries 

Boring  about  in  the  recesses  of  the  at    times,    completely    flooding    the 

•rth.  The  galleries  are  supported  by  passages,  and  threatening    to  over- 

toDbers  and  planking,  much  in  the  whelm   the    explorers.       Sometimes 

lune  way  as  the  mines  are  lined.   The  it    ran    away    from    outside    their 

(vMdth  and  depth  of  them  are  kept  casings,   or  from  beneath  them    in 

••  short  as  possible,   and    there   is  their  shafls,  or  from  before  them  in 

wually  no   more   than  room  for  a  their    galleries,    leaving    vast    and 

BBD  to  crawl  along  in  them.       It  dangerous   chasms;   and  on  one  or 

'as  by    means  of   his    burrowing  two  occasions  compelling    them    to 

power  that    Captain    "Warren    out-  leave  the  place  where  they  were,  fill 
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up  their  excavations,  and  bo  cheated  somo  places  the  sewage  was  oxcecdingty 

of  their  reward  after  days  of  labour:  "|2l*^A"'^  J*'^^  ofleiwivc   and  It  w« 

.J..      /I                r*uu'     1     ».-  difficult  to  keep  our  balance  whiut  wA- 

And  the  flowing  of  the  shingle  was  ^i„j,  „p  ^1,^  ^oow  after  they  had  sank 

dangerous,    not    only    for    what    it  in  the  muck."      The  earth  level  audden- 

could  do  ilself:  when  it  gave  wa3%  ly  changed  and  they  had   to   deseeiuL 


•ing   into   a   snaic  false  step  might  cause  a  header  into  tbi 

or     gallery      were     anything     but  murky  liquid." 

pleasant     or     harmless     intruders.        Another    time    Captain    WarrcD 

Scarcely  an   excavation  was  under-  descending    from    a  private  garden 

taken   without    a    contretemps  that  through  a  tank's  mouth  found  part 

might  have  been  a  fatal  accident—  of  the  aperture  to  be  so  small  that  h« 

the  persons  most  frequently  in  jenp-  could  not  succeed  till  ho  had  strip- 

ardy  being  Captain  Warren  himself,  pcd  nearly    to   the    skin.     Then  be 

and  his  most  useful  and   adventur-  found  himself  in  a  cistern  having  in 

ous  chief  assistint,  Sergeant  Birtles.  it  three  feet  of  water ;  but  on  lighting 

The  Sergeant,  whilo  they  were  exam-  up  some  magnesium  wire,  he  saw  sucd 

ining  some  vaults  near  tho  west  wall  a  series  of  arches  as  made  him  think 

of  tho  Sanctuary,   **  clambered  up  a  at  first  that  he  must  be  in  a  church, 

piece  of  wall  where  the  stones  were  So  he  signalled  for  Sergeant  Birtl« 

sticking  out  like  teeth.     At  about  8  to  come  down  too  ;  but  tho  Sergeant 

feet   from   the   ground   one  of  these  after  considerably  injuring  his  shoul 

gave  way,  and  ho  fell  back  with  it  ders  in  the  attempt,  was   unable  tl 

in  his    arms.      Luckily,  it   was  so  pass  the  narrow   opening,  and  hw 

heavy  that   they   turned  in   falling,  at  last  to  go  and  get  the  owner'i 

and  fell  together  sideways ;   it  then  permission  to  pull  down   the  uppe 

rolled  over  on  to  him,  and  injured  mouth  of  the  shaft.      This  accom 

him     severely,     so    that    ho    could  plished,  ho  speedily  got  down  am 

barely  crawl  out  into  tho  open  air,  joined  his  officer,  who  was  waitini 

He    suffered    from    this    injury    for  all   this  time   in  the   cistern.      Th 

some   months.'*       At  another    time  Captain,    however,    while    directini 

the  same  adventurous  explorer  was,  Birtles'   steps,   fell    himself   over   i 

by  a  fall   of  rubbish    behind   him,  large  stone  into   tho  water  flat  oi 

blocked  up  without  a  light  for  two  his   face.     Tha  weather  was   frostj 

hours.       The    following    adventure  and  a  bath  in  one's  clothes,  as  h 

occurred  in  a  vault  under  tho  con-  says,  not  pleasant  under  the  circum 

vent  ofthe  Sisters  of  Sion:—  stances.       The  building  they  war 

in  was  not  a  church,  but  an  ezler 

"I    looked   into    this    passage,    and  sivc  underground  area,  surmounte 

found  it  Ui  opi'n  out  to  a  width  of  4  u^     n^^JrinTi     n«.oK/ia    ^J^nufii^^i    niwv 

feet,  and  to  be  full  of  scwager,  feet  deep.  ^^     groined    arches     resting    upos 

I  got  riotfic  planks,  and  made  a  perilous  "^^"y  ^\QT^.     Its  present  use  is  aa 

voyage   on  the   scwa^^c   for  about    12  tank,  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  whetbl 

feet,  and  found  nijself  in  a  mafjniflcent  it  was   originally   so  or  not.     In  fo 

Iiaasa^o  cut  in  the  rock  30  feet  high,  lowing   the   course   of  an    aquedui 

and  covered  bv  large  stones  laid  across  ^u*  if  4.u^.,  .. i    r^     o-a    r  ^*  : 

horizontally.      Seeing    how  desirable  it  ^*"C^  ,^hey  traced    for   2^0    foet 

would   be  to   trace  out  this  passage,  I  one     direction     and     200     feet    I 

obtained  three    old    doors,    and    went  another,  this  was  the  sort  of  pas8t( 

down     there     to-day     with     Sergeant  which   they   had   in   some  places  t 

Birtles.       We  laid  them  down  on  tlie  ^„i,«  .     «tc5^*,««*i«,«.,  «.«.  ««.,i^  _« 

Burface  of  the  sewage,    and   advanced  make  :'*  Sometimes  we  could  ci»lf 

along  by  liftinjj  up  the  hindcrmost  and  on  hands  and  knees ;    then  we  ba 

throwing  it  in  front  of  us.     .     .     .    In  to  creep  sideways ;  again  we  lay  o 
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oar  backs  and  wriggled  along."     But  minute  or  two.    Wc  were  now  going  in 

this  was  a  mild  aqueduct  adventure  ^  zigzai^  diro<;tion   towards  the   uorth- 

ewnpared  with   another    which    we  .^^st  and  the  height  increased  to  4  feet 

noiim'—.  "  inches,  which  gave  us  a  little  brcath- 

**"^*  inff  Bpace  ;  but   at  1050   feet    we  were 

reduced  to  2  feet  6  iuches,  and  at  1100 
feet   we    were    again    crawling   with  a 

"Our   difflcnltics    now    commenced.  ^^f^^\\  ot  only  1  foot   10   inches.    Wc 

Sergeant  Birtles,    with    a   fellah,    went  J^ould     probably    have    Buftlred    more 

tbMd,   measuring    with   tape   while   I  ^^^"*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^"  ^'^  ^'^^^  *^"d  "*>t  our 

followed  with   compass  and  field-book  ris»*^lc    faculties    been    excited   by    the 

The  bottom  is    a  soft  silt,  with  a  cal-  ^'^^^^  ^'    ^^^  ^*^11"^»  i"  front  lounging 

cipeoiw  crust  at  top,  strong  enough  to  ^"^    puffing  through  the  water  like    a 

beir  the  human   weight,    except  in    a  young  grampus." 

few  places  where  it  lets  one  in  with  a  Qne  can  hardlv  wonder  that 
flop.  Our  measurements  of  height  .,  "^  *^"  naruiy  wonaer  inai 
were  taken  from  the  top  of  this  crust,  "^©^^  P^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ers  ;  the  mar- 
is it  DOW  forms  the  bottom  of  the  vol  rather  is  how  the}*  were  able 
•qocdnct;   tJic    mud    silt  is    from    15  to  persevere  at  all  witii  such  work 

'orc^wliil  ^r "oui^^and^'uior^h?  '^  '''    completion.     Thoy    certainly 

we  were   getting   on  very  pleasantly,  ^^^?  strangely  protected     Once  on 

the  water   being  only  4   inches  deep,  having    worked    their .  way    to    the 

ind  we  were  not  wet  higher  than  our  bottom   of  a  well,   they  saw  a  piece 

Lipa.   Presently  bits   of  cabbage-stiilks  of  loose  masonry  (which  was  after- 

ciinc   floatmg     bv,    and    we    suddenly  wards  found  to  \veiffh  8  rwt  ^  hineino- 

iToke  to    the    fact    that   the    waters  ^arasiounaio  w eigne  cwt.;  nanging 

were   ifcing.    The    Virgin's    Fount    is  ^^  ^^ct  above  their  heads.     One  of 

Bttd  as  a  sort  of  scullery  to  the  Silw;\n  he  feebly-held  stones  starting  would 

lillifje,  the  refuse  thrown   there  being  have  sent  the  whole  mass  on  them, 

amcd  off  down  the  passage  each  time  anj  there  they   would   have    ended 

the  water    rises.     The    risinsr    of    the  au-iu                   ui        ir.-j- 

wtera  had  not    been    anticipated,     as  their  labours,  crushed  and  buried  m 

they  had   risen    only    two   hours    pre-  ^  aeep  enough  grave,  had  the  least 

2°J  to  our  entrance.    At  850  feet  the  thing   gone    wrong ;    but    with    the 

f^J  ,°'^^^  channel  was  reduced   to  greatest    coolness    and     care     they 

i  loot  10  inches,  and  here  our  troubles  ^i:,„u^,i   „^  4^  i.K«  ♦^^     ,,.;,.«  *«.„»«> 

begM.   The   water    was   running  with  chmbed  up  to  the  top,    using  many 

ptttTiolcnce,  1  foot  in  height;  and  we,  ^^d   means    of     raising   themselves, 

enwling  in  full  length,  were  up  to  our  but    doing     all   so    cleverly    as    to 

*?"  ^"  *^  emerge    unhurt.     Hero    is     another 

I  was  imrticularly  embarrassed ;  one  ^^  Captain  Warren's   escapes,  quite 

nw  Dcccssarily    wet    and   dirt3',    the  '^.i       i.     1          n    i  i    •    1        ii.u 

«her  boldin;r   a   pencil,  compass,    and  »s  worthy  to  be  called  hair-brcadth 

Wd-book;    the    candle   for    the    most  as  many  that  make  the  excitement 

in  my    mouth.    Another  50    feet  of  fiction,   which  we  cannot  refrain 

""it  us    to  a  place  where  we   had    from  quoting  * 

rly   to    run   the   gauntlet  of   the  *          ° ' 

itttt    The   paiisage  being  only  1  foot  "  About  a  mile  south  of  the  village 

4  bches  higb,    we    had  just  4   inches  of   Lifta,   on  the  crest  of  a   hill,  is  a 

kwthing  space,  and  had  some  difficulty  chasm  in  the  rocks,  about  which  there 

■  twirtinir  our    necks   round  properly,  are   many   traditions,    and    which     wc 

^^  observing,  my  mouth  was  under  failed  to    explore    in    the    F]>riiJjj.     Wo 

Jtter.   At  900  feet  we  came  upon  two  went  there  last  Monday,  j»ruvided  with 

««  cuttings,    one  on  each  side  of  the  three    ladders,    reaching    toucether     120 

•l^rtnct    They  go  in  for  about  *2  feet  feet,  and  a  dock-yard  roi)e  1(>5  feci  long. 

•Jfc.   I  could  not  discover  any  appear-  We  had  three  men  to  assist  in   lower- 

•>«  of  their   being  passages ;  if    they  ing     us    on    the    rope.    The    entrance 

jR,  tod  are  btopi>ed  up  for  any  distance,  from    the    top   just   allows  of    a   man 

*  *ni  be  next   to   Impossible  to    clear  squeezing  through ;  but  as  you  descend 

pWi  oat  in    Boch  a  place.    Just  hero  the  chasm  opens  out,  until  at  lx*5  feet  it 

I  iBTolantarily     swallowed    a     portion  is  about  15  feet  by  30  inches.     At  this 

*^  By  lead  pencil,  nearly  choking  for  a  point  is   a  ledge,  and  we  rested  there 


; 
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while  wc  lowered  the  ladders   another  slip  occurred  which  took  him  fitn 

30  feet,  to  enable  us  to  desecnd  to  the  ^y^^  gig^f  they  saw  for  a  second « 

bottom,  which  Is  at  the  great  depth  of  .          ,  .°  2u^^»  f^ce       Thev  wm 

155  feet  from  the  surface.    The  chasm  ^!^^    'J*?  gDMiiy  lace.       iney  WW 

is  exactly   perpendicular,  and   the  hot-  all   cxtncated— the    other  nve  Witt 

torn  Ia  horizontal.    Water  was  dripping;  ease,  but  this   man  only  after  sonu 

quickly  from  the  roclis,  but  ran  out  of  digging ;  and   when  the    latter  wii 

slglit   afonce.    On    tlie    floor    was   a  ^^  ^^^  he  had  to  bo  carried  to  Jib 

roucrh    stone    piUar,    and  near    it   the  ?  .      ,      *  t>  xui  u            ti* 

skeleton   of    an    infant ;   close  to  the  friends  at  Bethlehem.     His  pay  ww 

piUar  is  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  very  nar-  drawn  for  two  weeks ;  but  they  cook 

row,    into  which   water    was  running,  never  sec  the  man  again,  and  w« 

I  got  down  into  this ;  but  it  is  a  crevice  jeft  t^  conjecture  either  that  he  hac 

which  gets  narrower  and  narrower,  and  ^.   \^^^^  'L,,^!*   k.„u.  „«^  u«^  v*-. 

there  being  no  hold,  I  slipped  down  uii-  ^^^   ?oe"  °^^c^  J?"'^  »"<*  °»d  ^ 

til  my  head  was  about  4  feet  below  the  drawing   pay  while    able   to  work 

surface.    Here  I  stuck,    every  moment  or  that  he   had  died  soon  after  tb 

jamming   me   tighter  down   the   cleft  accident,    and  his  brother  had  OOD 

Ten   minutes    of  desperate    stniggling,  j^   ^j^     ^    ^    ^^^  ^    ^^^  ^ 

and  the  help  of  a  friendly  gnp,  brought  ^^'^^^    ''"^  vaw»wi   i,"«i'     ^  uu^u.  jv 

mo  to  the  surface  again,  minus  a  eon-  tne  pay. 

siderable  portion  of  my  skin  and  cloth-  Of  course  the  small  staff  sent  OU 

ing.    On   ascending  we  had  some  little  from   England   could    do    no   mw 

excitement ;  at  one  time  the  grass-rope-  ^han   direct  the   various   operation 

ladder  caught  lire  ;  at  another,  the  men    ^_  ,  ,  ^^ «««^„«4.  ^t  «.u««,      xr.«:» 

suddenly  fet   me  down   nearly  8   feet,  fn^  keep  account  of  them.     NaUv 

Uio  jerk  nearly  wrenching  the  rope  out  labour  had  to  be  largely  used,  uv 

of  their  hands.^*  very    troublesome    and     ineflBdn 

gangs  they  appear  for  the  most  ptf 

Now  and  then  they  had  a  comic  ^o  have  been,  requiring  all  the  ski) 

adventure— as,   for   example    when  ^nd  tact  of   the   Engineers    to  gc 

Sergeant  Birtles,  down  a  shaft  and  ^^rk  out  of  them.     It  is  a  rcmarf 

working    laterally  through    a  wall,  ^y^i^  f^ct  that  Jews,   as  workmei 

found  himself  in    an    under^ound  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^    ^^  utterly  uselesi 

smithy.     The    conscience     of    the  ^r^  ^-gj^^  j^^^^^    ^^^^    ^yint   the 

smith  told  him   that    the    intruder  ^^^^  useless  in  any  capacity  as  r 

must  be  a  ^/w  come  to  torment  him  garded  tlie  explorations,  had  it  ni 

for  his  hard  bargains,  and  he  accord-  been    that    one  Jew  turned  out 

ingly  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  capital  overseer,   who  administew 

apparition.     It    is,     however,    com-  ^ho  corlatch  in  first-rate  style  whe 

forting  to  know,  that  of    all  their  ^^^  ^^^    ^^pe  idling,  showed    u 

moving  accidents  m  f^r  ^^  the  Arabs,  and  was  in  erei 

....            .       J  J     _x      Mj  way   qualified    for   his  office.    Tl 

"  Antres  vast,  and  deserts  wild,  ^«^^i«\„u^  aia  ♦u^  «,««!,  «.«•«  a.i 

Rough  quarries  rocks,  and  hills  whose  people  who  did  the  work  were  Aral 

heatls  touch  heaven,"  'rom  Siloam  and  Lifta^  villages  net 

Jerusalem,    and  Nubians  and  m< 

only  ono  had  at  all  a  serious  termin-  from  the  city.     There  was,  of  cours 

ation.     They  had   been    making  a  the  usual  higgling  about  wages ;  bi 

cut    some  20  feet  deep   through  a  when  this  was  over,  it  was  four 

bank  of  earth  that  lay  against  a  wall  that  the  true    believers  were  coi 

of  the  city,  and  the  men  (natives)  stantly   seized  with    an    inclinatic 

were  just  getting  into  the  excavation  to     pray    during    working    hour 

to  set  to  work — only  six  of   them  although    they  were  never  seen ' 

were   dangerously    advanced — when  do  so  in  their  leisure  times,  so  thi 

the  bank  gave  way,  falling  in  upon  it    became  necessary    to    make 

the    wall     and    partially    inhuming  deduction  from    the   pay  for  evei 

the    six  men.     One  of    them  was  prayer,  which  had  the  effect  of  co: 

wholly  buried ;  but  before  the  second  siderably  moderating    the  religioi 
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wr.     One  good  old   fellow  and  ,  plinc    could    be  maintained  among 

feUahj  though,  did  submit  to  the  the    younger.      Every    man      was 

action,  and  ask  leave  regularly  searched    when    he    came    off    the 

Fridays  to  go  to   the  Mosque:  works,     and    as    another      precau- 

the    directors    cleverly    pro-  tion      against      dishonesty,     people 

ed  that  he"*  should  pray  for  all,  of     different     races    were      mixed 

,  in  consideration   of  so  doing,  together      in      the      gangs.          No 

are  pay  for  the  time  of  absence,  thief    could    trust    a    man    of   an- 

itrrangemcnt  smoothed  matters  other  nation,  who  would  be  sure  to 

itly.      The    wages    fixed    were  inform    against    him.       They    work 

Mr  high,  but  the  officer  was  able  best  in  summer,  not  caring  for  the 

idhere  to  them,  and  the  men  did  heat,   which   is  so    far    unfortunate 

It  all  relish  being  sent  off  the  for  the    explorations    that  English- 

ka.    It    was  customary  for  the  men  in  Palestine  are  not  generally 

;eiDt   to    keep    always    enough  in  their  best  working  trim  during 

lef  about  him  to  settle  with  a  the  hot  weather.     In    winter    they 

I  and  discharge  him  on  the  spot,  become   very    miserable    creatures, 

be  wouldnH    be    obedient    and  and  cannot   understand  how   work- 

k.    When  the  offence  was  idle-  ing  can   keep    them  warm.      Their 

^the  culprit  had  the  choice  of  idea,   derived    from    some    wiseacre 

g  punished   with   the  corhateh^  among  themselves,  of  the  object  of 

icing  discharged,  and  he  gcner-  the    explorations    was,t    that     the 

chose  the  corporal  punishment  Franks  were  droppmg  all  round  the 

feUahin  understand,  Captain  walls  of  the  Sanctuary  small  de- 
ICQ  says,  the  meaning  of  jus-  posits  of  gunpowder,  which  in  time 
bnt  not  the  power  of  kindness,  would  grow  to  be  large  ones,  and 
r  a  time  they  began  to  under-  that  when  these  should  have  sufii- 
1  him,  and  he  could  always  ciently  expanded,  say  in  twenty 
nand  labour  at  the  known  years  or  so,  the  explorers  would 
L  In  a  strange  village  the  hig-  return  with  some  macliinc  and  blow 
;  would  have  lasted  a  day  or  the  whole  place  up. 
\,  and,  after  all,  the  employer  Here  we  must  leave  the  explora- 
d  have  been  imposed  on.  tion  of  the  Holy  City  for  the  present, 
arts  of  these  people  are  very  earnestly  hoping  that  Captain  War- 
ing. They  practise  upon  ren  and  Sergeant  Birtles,  or  some 
peans,  and  act  their  parts  so  Engineers  of  equal  energy,  may  ere 
riy,  that  it  requires  much  ex-  long  be  able  to  give  us  much  more 
nee  to  escape  being  taken  in.  information.  We  had  purposed  to 
tgh  some  of  them  are  smart,  follow  our  notice  of  the  work  by 
ig  men,  they  cannot  manage  some  account  of  the  survey  of  the 
»w-work  at  all ;  wheeling  seems  Sea  of  Galilee ;  but  we  have  found 
.  very  short  time  to  exhaust  so  much  to  say  that  we  have  out- 
.  altogether.  The  patriarchal  run  our  space,  and  must  await  an- 
ig  is  still  so  strong  among  other  opportunity  to  speak  of  that 
,  that  it  was  soon  found  that  water  so  familiar  in  name  to  us, 
reating  the  elders  with  a  little  and  of  the  undying  region  about 
deration,   a  pretty  stem  disci-  its  coasts. 


♦  It  seems  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet, 
t  In  addition,  we  presume,  to  the  search  for  treasure. 
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CIIAPTEK   I. 

The  next  day  at  nocn  M.  LciiviciGandrin.     My  homages  to 

was  closeted  in  his  study  with   M.  Bon  jour,^^ 

Gandrin.  Louvicr   bowed  out  M. 

"  Yes,"    cried    Louvier,    "  I    have  and  then  rubbed  his  handf 

behaved  very    handsomely    to    the  cently.      Ho    was    in    higl 

heau  Marquis.     No  one  can  sny  to  *'  Aha,  my  dear  Marquis,  th 

the  contrary."  my  trap  now.     Would  it 

**  True,"  answered  Gandrin.  **  Be-  father  instead/*  he  inutten 

sides  the  easy  terms  for  the  transfer  lingly,  and  then  took  his 

of  the  mortgages,  that  free  bonus  of  his  hearth,   with    his  bac 

1000  louis  is  a  generous  and  noble  Tireless  grate.     There  entei 

act  of  munificence."  tleman,  exceedingly  well 

**  Is  it  not !    and   my    youngster  dressed    according    to    the 

has  already  begun  to  do  with  it  as  but  still  as  became  one  of 

I    meant    and    expected.       He    has  die  age,  not    desiring    to 

taken    a    fine    apartment ;     he    has  younger  than  he  was. 

bought  a  coupe  and  horses ;  ho  has  He  was  tall,  with  a  kini 

placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  ease  in  his  air  and  his  mc 

Chevalier  do  Finistcrre ;  he  is  enter-  not  slight  of  frame,  but  spa 

ed  at  the  Jockey   Club.     ParhUu^  to  disguise  the  strength  ai 

the  1000  louis  will  be  soon  gone."  anco  which  belonged  to  si 

"  And  tlicn  ?  "  thews  of  steel,  freed  from 

**  And  then  ? — why,  he  will  have  fluous  flesh,  broad  across  t 

tasted  the  sweets  of   Parisian   life,  dcrs,  thin  in  the  flanks. 

He  will  think   with   disgust  of  the  hair  had  in  youth  been  lu 

vienx  munoir.    He  can  borrow  no  thickness    and    curl ;     it 

more.     I    must    remain    sole  mort-  clipped  short,  and  had  hoc 

gagee,    and     I    shall      behave      as  at  the  temples,  but  it  stil 

handsomely  in  buying  his  estates  as  the  lustre  of  its  colour  and 

I    have    behaved  in  increasing    his  ness  of  its  ringlets.     He  wo 

income."  beard  nor  moustache,  and 

Here    a    clerk   entered    and    said  ness  of  his  hair  was  contn 

**  that  a  monsieur  wished  to  see  M  clear  fairness  of  complexic 

Louvier  for  a  few  minutes  in  pri-  ful,  though  somewhat  pale, 

vate,  on  urgent  business."  of  that  rare  grey  tint  whi 

**Tell  him  to  send  in  his  card."  it  no  shade  of  blue — pecu 

**  He   has  declined   to  do  so,  but  which  give  a  very  distinct 

states  that  he  has  already  the  hon-  to  the  face.     The  man  n 

our  of  your  acquaintance."  been  singularly  handsome 

**A  writer  in  the  press,  perhaps;  he  was  handsome  still,  th« 

or  is  he  an  artist  ?  "  bably  in  his  forty-seventh 

**  I    have    not    seen    him    before,  eighth  year,  doubtless  a  ver 

monsieur,  but  ho  has    the  air  trh  kind  of  comeliness.     The  f( 

comme  ilfauty  features  and  the  contour  c 

"Well,  you   may   admit    him.     I  were  those  that  suit  the 

will  not  detain  you  longer,  my  dear  beauty  of  the  Greek  outline 
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beia^y  would  naturally  havo  been  has  still   excitements   as  vivid  for 

tbeittribute  of  the  countenance  in  the    social    temperament    and    am- 

eirlier  dajs.     But  the  checks  were  bitious    mind.      Yes,    the    roi    det 

DOW  thin,  and  with  lines  of  care  or  viveura  returns  to  Paris  for  a  more 

MROw  between  nostril   and  lip,  so  solid  throne  than  ho  tilled  before.*' 
that  the  shape  of  the  face    seemed        *'  Are  you  serious  ?  *' 
lengthened,   and   the  features   had        *^  As  serious  as  the  French  gaiety 

beeome  more  salient  will  permit  one  to  be.*' 

Louvicr  gazed  at  his  visitor  with        **  Alas,  M.  lo  Vicomte  t    Can  you 

a  nguc  idea  that  he  had  seen  him  flatter  yourself  that  you  will  r<^in 

before,  and    could    not    remember  the  society  you  have  quitted,  and 

where  or  when,  but,  at  all  events,  the  name  you  have " 

he  recognised  at  the  first  glance  a        Louvier    stopped    short;     some- 
man  of  rank  and  of  the  great  world,  thing  in  the  Vicomte's  eye  daunted 

'^Pray  be  seated,  monsieur!"  he  him. 
said,  resuming  his  own  easy- chair.  **  The  name  I  have  laid  aside  for 

The  visitor  obeyed  the  invitation  convenience  of  travel.     Princes  tra- 

with  a  very  graceful  bend  of   his  vel  incognito,  and  so  may  a  simple 

head,  drew   his   chair  near   to  .the  gentilhotnme.     *  Regain  my  place  in 

financier's,  stretched  his  limbs  with  society,'  say  you  ?     Yes ;   it  is  not 

the  ease  of  a  man  making  himself  that  which  troubles  me." 
at  home,  and  fixing  his  calm  bright        ''  What  does  ?  " 
(JC8  quietly  on  Louvier,  said,  with        **  The  consideration  whether  on  a 

a  bland  smile —  very  modest  income  I  can  bo  suffi- 

"Ujdear  old  friend,  do  you  not  ciently  esteemed  for  myself  to  render 

remember  me  ?    You  are  less  altered  that    society    more    pleasant     than 

than  I  am.*'  ever.     Ah,   man  eher !  why  recoil  ¥ 

Louvier  stared   hard   and   long;  why  so  frightened?    Do  you  think 

hii  lip  fell,  his  cheek  paled,  and  at  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  money  ? 

lait  he  faltered   out,  **  del!  is  it  Have    I    ever    done     so    since    we 

Cible !    Victor — tlie   Vicomte   de  parted  ?  and  did  I  ever  do  so  before 

leon  ?  "  without  repaying  y ou  ?     Bah  1  you 

"At  your  service,  my  dear  Lou-  roluriera  are  worse  than  the  Bour- 

ficr."  bons.     Y'^ou  never  learn  nor  unlearn. 

There  was  a  pause ;  the  financier  *  Fors  nan  mvtat  ffenus.^ " 
vu  evidently    confused    and   em-        The  magnificent  millionnaire^  ac- 

harrassed,  and  not  less  evidently  the  customed  to  the  homage  of  grandees 

Tint  of  the  *  dear  old  friend '  was  un-  from  the  faubourg  and   lionn  from 

vdeome.  the  Chaussce  d*Antin,  rose  to  his 

"Vicomte,"  he  said  at  last  "  this  feet   in    superb  wrath,  less  at  the 

k  indeed  a  surprise;  I  thought  you  taunting  words  than  at  the  haughti* 

h«l  long    since    quitted    Paris  for  ness  of  mien  with  which  they  wore 

jood."  uttered. 

**'rhomme  propose,'  Ac.     I  have        "Monsieur,  I  cannot  permit  you 

Ktomed,  and  mean   to   enjoy   the  to   address   me   in    that   tone.     Do 

rwt  of  my  days  in  the  metropolis  of  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?  " 
the  Graces  and  the  Pleasures.    W  hat        "  Certainly  not    Tranquillisc  your 

though  we  are  not  so  young  as  we  nerves,  reseat  yourself,  and  listen ; 

yv%  Louvier, — wo  have  more  vigor  — reseat  yourself,  I  «ay." 
ni  u  than  the  new  generation ;  and        Louvier  dropped  into  his  chair, 
thoi^  it  may  no  longer  befit  us  to        "  No,"    resumed     the     Vicomte, 

ittew  the  gay  carousals  of  old,  life  politely,  "  I  do  not  come  hero  to  in- 
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suit  you,  neither  do  I  come  to  ask  "  Not  yet.     Louise,  you  say,  flw 

money;  I  assume  that  I  am  in  my  with  a  seducer?     So  proud  as  sht 

rights  when  T  ask  M.  Louvier  what  was,  I  can  scarcely  believe  it." 

h^  become  of  Louise  Duval  ?  "  **  Oh,  it  was  not  with  a  roturie. 

"  Louise  Duval  I     I  know  nothing  she  fled ;  her  pride  would  not  h»T« 

about  her."  allowetl  that." 

**  Possibly  not  now ;  but  you  did  **  He     must     have    deceived  h« 

know    her   well   enough,  when    we  somehow.     Did  she  continue  to  liv< 

two  parted,  to  be  a    candidate  for  with  him  ? " 

her    hand.        You    did    know    her  "  That  question,  at  least,   I  cm 

enough  to  solicit  my  good  offices  in  answer ;  for  though  I  lost  all  trao 

promotion  of  your  suit;  and    you  of  her  life,  his  life, was  pretty  wel 

did,  at  my  advice,  quit  Paris  to  seek  known   to  me  till   its    end ;  and  i 

her  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.**  very  few  months  after  she  fled  1m 

**  What !  have  you,   M.  de  Mau-  was  enchained  to  another.     Let  ui 

leon,  not  heard  news  of  her  since  talk  of  her  no  more." 

that  day  ?  "  "  Ay,  ay,"  muttered  De  Maul6oD 

"  I  decline  to  accept  your  question  "  some  disgraces  are   not  to  be  n 

as  an  answer  to  mine.     You  went  to  deemed,  and  therefore  not  to  be  dis 

Aix-la-Chapelle ;    you    saw    Louise  cussed.     To  me,  though  a  relation 

Duval ;   at  my  urgent  request  she  Louise  Duval  was  but  little  known 

condescended  to  accept  your  hand,"  and  after  what  you  tell  me,  I  canno 

**  No,  M.    de    Mauleon,    she    did  dispute  your  right  to  say,    ^  talk  o 

not  accept  my  hand.     I  did  not  even  her  no  more.*     You  loved  her,  an' 

see  her.     The  day  before  I  arrived  she  wronged  you.     My  poor  Louviei 

at  Aix-la-Chapelle  she  had  left  it —  pardon  me  if  I  made  an  old  wouD 

not  alone — left  it  with  her  lover."  bleed  afresh." 

"  Her  lover !     You  do  not  mean  These  words  were  said  with  a  cei 

the  miserable  Englishmen  who—"  tain  pathetic  tenderness ;  they  soft 

"  No    Englishman,"     interrupted  ened  Louvier  towards  the  spei^er. 

Louvier,  fiercely.       "Enough    that  After  a  short  pause  the  Vicomi 

the  step  she  took  placed  an  eternal  swept  his  hand  over  his  brow,  as  i 

barrier  between  her  and  myself.     I  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  a  painfi 

have  never  even  sought  to  hear  of  and  obtrusive  thought ;  then,  with 

her  since  that  day.     Vicomte,   that  changed  expression  of  countcnanc 

woman  was  the  one  love  of  my  life.  — an  expression  frank  and  winnin 

I  loved  her,  as  you  must  have  known,  — with  voice  and  with   manner  i 

to  folly — to  madness.     And  how  was  which  no  vestige  remained  of  tl 

my  love  requited  ?    Ah !  you  open  irony  or  the  haughtiness  with  whic 

avery  deep  wound,  M.  le  Vicomte."  he  had  resented  the  frigidity  of  h 

"  Pardon  me,  Louvier ;  I  did  not  reception,   he    drew  his  chair  sti 

give  you  credit  for  feelings  so  keen  nearer  to  Louvier's,   and  resumec 

and  so  genuine,  nor  did  I  think  my-  "Our  situations,  Paul  Louvier,  ai 

self  thus  easily  afi*ected  by  matters  much  changed  since  we  two  becan 

belonging  to  a  past  life  so  remote  friends.     I   then  could   say,    'Ope 

from   the  present      For  whom   did  sesame*  to  whatever  recesses,   lO 

Louise  forsake  you  ? "  bidden  to  vulgar  footsteps,  the  m 

"  It  matters  not — he  is  dead."  ventiu-er  whom  I  took  by  the  han 

"I  regret  to  hear  that;  I  might  might  wish  to  explore.      In   thof 

have  avenged  you  ?  "  days  my  heart  was  warm  ;  I  like 

"  I  need  no  one  to    avenge  my  you,  Louvier — honestly  liked    yoi 

wrong.     Let  this  pass."  I   think   our  personal  acquaintanc 
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commenced  in  some  gay  gathering  alas!  were  hourly  tending  to  frus- 

of  young  mveurSj  whose  behaviour  trate  ?  " 

to  you  offended  my  sense  of   good  "  Ay,     I    remember    the    starlit 

hreiding  ? "  night ;    it  was  not  in  the  gardens 

Louvier   coloured,  and   muttered  of  the  Tuileries  nor  in   the  Palais 

inaudibly.  Royal, — it  was  on  the  Pont  dela 

De  llauleon  continued :  "  I  felt  it  Concorde,  on  which  we  had  paused, 

dae  to  you  to  rebuke  their  incivili-  noting  the   starlight  on  the  waters, 

ties,  the  more  so  as  you  evinced  on  that  you  said,  pointing  towards  the 

that  occasion  your  own  superiority  walls  of  the  Corps  Legislatif^  *  Paul, 

in  sense    and    temper,  permit    me  when  I  once  get  into  the  Chamber, 

to  add,  with  no    lack   of  becoming  how  long  will  it  take  me  to  become 

spirit"  First  Minister  of  France  ? ' " 

LooTier  bowed  his  head,  evident-  "  Did  I   say   so  ? — possibly ;    but 

ly  gratified.  I  was  too  young  then  for  admission 

*'From  that   day  we  became  fa-  to    the  Chamber,   and  I  fancied   1 

miliar.     If   any   obligation    to    me  had  so  many  years  yet  to  spare  in 

were  incurred,  you  would  not  have  idle  loiterings  at  the   Fountain   of 

been  slow  to  return  it.     On  more  Youth.     Pass    over    these    circum- 

than   one     occasion    when    I    was  stances.     You  became  in  love  with 

rapidly  wasting  money — and  money  Louise.     I    told   you    her   troubled 

wag  plentiful  with  you — you  gener-  history ;  it   did    not  diminish   your 

ously  offered    me   your  purse.     On  love;  and  then  I  frankly  favoured 

more  than  one  occasion  I   accepted  your  suit     You  set  out  for  Aix-la- 

the  offer ;    and    you    would    never  Chapelle  a  day  or  two  afterwards — 

hiTe  asked  repayment  if  I  had  not  then     fell    the    thunderbolt    which 

Insisted  on  repaying.     I  was  no  less  shattered    my    existence — and    we 

grateful  for  your  aid.''  have  never  met  again  till  this  hour. 

Louvier  made  a  movement  as  if  You  did  not  receive  me  kindly,  Paul 

to  extend  his  hand,  but  he  checked  Louvier." 

tbe impulse.  "But,"    said   Louvier,  falteringly 

** There    was    another    attraction  — "but    since    you    refer    to  that 

which    drew  me  towards  you.      I  thunderbolt,    you     cannot    but    be 

recognised  in  your  character  a  cer-    aware  that—that " 

tain  power  in  sympathy  with   that  "  I  was  subjected  to  a  calumny 

power  which   1  imagined  lay  dor-  which     I    expect    those  who  have 

nant  in  myself,  and  not  to  be  found  known   me  as  well    as  you   did  to 

naong  the  freluqueU  and  lions  who  assist  me  now  to  refute." 

were  my   more  habitual  associates.  "  If  it  be  really  a  calumny." 

Bo  you  not  remember  some  hours  "  Heavens,   man  I  could  you  ever 

of  serious  talk  we  have  had  together  doubt    that  ?  "    cried  De   Mauleon, 

when  we  lounged  in  the  Tuileries,  with    heat;    "ever    doubt     that    I 

er  sipped  our  coffee  in  the  garden  of  would   rather  have   blown  out  my 

the  Palais  Royal  ? — hours  when  we  brains    than    allowed    them     even 

ibrgot  that  those  were  the  haunts  of  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  crime  so 

HIws,  and  thought  of  the  stormy  base  ? " 

tedoDs  affecting  the  history  of  the  "Pardon  me,"  answered  Louvier 

world  of  which  they  had   been  the  meekly,   "but  I  did  not  return  to 

•ewe — hours    when  I  confided    to  Paris  for  months  after  you  had  dis- 

you,  as  1  confided  to  no  other  man,  appeared.     My  mind  was  unsettled 

ihe  ambitious  hopes  for  the  future  by  the    news   that   awaited   mo  at 

which  my  follies   in    the    present,  Aix ;   I .  sought    to  distract   it  by 

VOL.  CXUL — KO.   DCLXXXVUJ,  "                                        K 
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travel — visited  Holland  and  Eng-  not  saj  heart — ask  jour  own  corn- 
land  ;  and  when  I  did  return  to  mon-sense,  whether  a  man  who  then 
Paris,  all  that  I  heard  of  ^our  story  put  aside  your  purse — spendthrift^ 
was  the  darker  side  of   it      I  wil-  taurien  though  he  might  * 


lingly  listen  to  your  own  account  likely  to  steal  or  accept  a  woman's 

You  never  took,  or  at  least  never  jewels — Fa,    man   pauvre    Loutur, 

accepted,  the  Duchesse  do ^'s  again  I  say,  ^Fora  non  mutat  gennt.'* " 

jewels ;  and  your  friend  M.  do  N.  Despite  the  repetition  of  the  cUs- 
never  sold  them  to  one  jeweller  and  pleasing  patrician  motto,  such  re- 
obtained  their  substitutes  in  paste  minisccnces  of  his  visitor's  motley 
from  another  ?  "  character — irregular,  turbulent^  the 
The  Yicomte  made  a  perceptible  reverse  of  severe,  but,  in  its  own 
effort  to  repress  an  impulse  of  rage ;  loose  way,  grandly  generous  and 
then  reseating  himself  in  his  chair,  grandly  brave — struck  both  on  the 
and  with  that  slight  shrug  of  the  common-sense  and  the  heart  of  the 
shoulder  by  which  a  Frenchman  listener ;  and  the  Frenchman  re- 
implies  to  himself  that  rage  would  cognised  the  Frenchman.  Lourier 
be  out  of  place,  replied  calmly,  doubted  De  Maul6on's  word  no 
*'  M.  de  N.  did  as  you  say,  but,  of  more,  bowed  his  head,  and  said, 
course,  not  employed  by  me,  nor  *'  Victor  de  MaulGon,  I  have  wrong- 
with  my  knowledge.  Listen  ;  the  ed  you — go  on." 
truth  is  this — the  time  has  come  to  '^  On  the  day  after  you  left  for 
tell  it :  Before  you  left  Paris  for  Aix  came  that  horse-race  on  which 
Aix  I  found  myself  on  the  brink  of  my  all  depended  :  it  was  lost  The 
ruin.  I  had  glided  towards  it  with  loss  absorbed  the  whole  of  my  re- 
my  characteristic  recklessness — with  maining  fortune  ;  it  absorbed  about 
that  scorn  of  money  for  itself —  20,000  francs  in  excess,  a  debt  of 
that  sanguine  confidence  in  the  fa-  honour  to  De  N.,  whom  you  caUed 
TOur  of  fortune  which  are  vices  my  friend  :  friend  he  was  not;  im- 
common  to  every  roi  des  vheurs,  itator,  follower,  flatterer,  yes.  Still 
Poor  mock  Alexanders  that  wo  I  deemed  him  enough  my  friend  to 
spendthrifts  are  in  youth  I  we  divide  say  to  him,  ^  Give  mo  a  little  time 
sll  we  have  among  others,  and  when  to  pay  the  money  ;  I  must  sell  my 
asked  by  some  prudent  friend  '  What  stud,  or  write  to  mj  only  living 
have  you  left  for  your  own  share  ?  *  relation  from  whom  I  have  ezpec- 
answer  *  Hope.'  I  knew,  of  course,  tations.'  You  remember  that  relation 
that  my  patrimony  was  rapidly  van-  —Jacques  de  Mauleon,  old  and  un- 
ishing;  but  then  my  horses  were  married.  By  Do  N.'s  advice  I  did 
matchless.  I  had  enough  to  last  write  to  my  kinsman.  No  answer 
me  for  years  on  thoir  chance  of  win-  came ;  but  what  did  come  were 
ning — of  course  they  would  win.  fresh  bills  from  creditors.  I  then 
But  you  may  recollect  when  we  calmly  calculated  my  assets.  The 
parted  that  I  was  troubled,— credi-  sale  of  my  stud  and  effects  might 
tors'  bills  before  me ;  usurers'  bills  suffice  to  pay  every  $ou  that  I 
too, — and  you,  my  dear  Louvier,  owed,  including  my  debt  to  De  N. ; 
pressed  on  me  your  purse;  were  but  that  was  not  quite  certain — at 
angry  when  I  refused  it  How  could  all  events,  when  the  debts  were  paid 
I  accept  ?  AH  my  chance  of  repay-  I  should  be  beggared.  Well  you 
ment  was  in  the  speed  of  a  horse,  know,  Louvier,  what  wo  Frencnmen 
I  believed  in  that  chance  for  myself ;  are  :  how  Nature  has  denied  to  us 
but  for  a  trustful  friend,  no.  Ask  the  quality  of  patience ;  how  invd- 
your  own  heart   now — nay,  I  will  untarily  suicide  presents  itself  to  us 
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• 
when    hope    is    lost — and     suicide  I  had  wooed  as  my  wife — who,  de- 
seemed  to  me  here  due  to  honour —  spite  her  parents*  retractation  of  their 
Tic,  to  the  certain  discharge  of  my  consent    to   our   union    when  they 
liabilities — (or  the  stud   and  efifects  learned  how   dilapidated   were    my 
of  Victor  de  Maul  eon,  roi  des  viveurs^  fortunes,  pledged  herself  to  remain 
would  command  much  higher  prices  faithful  to  me,  and  wait  for  better 
if  he  died  like  Cato  than  if  he  ran  days."     Again  De  Mauleon  paused  in 
iiray   from    his  fate  like  Pompey.  suppressed  emotion,  and  then  went 
Doubtless  De  N.  guessed  my  in  ten-  on  hurriedly;     "No,  the  Duchesse 
tion  from  my  words  or  my  manner ;  did  not  inspire  me  with  guilty  pas- 
but  on  the  very  day  in  which  I  had  sion,  but  she  did  inspire  me  with  an 
made  all   preparations  for   quitting  afiectionate  respect.     I  felt  that  she 
the   world     from    which     sunshine  was  by  nature  meant  to  be  a  great 
had  vanished,  I  received  in  a  blank  and  noble  creature,  and  was,  never- 
envelope    bank-notes    amounting  to  theless,  at  that  moment  wholly  rois- 
70,000  francs,  and  the  post-mark  on  led  from    her  right  place    amongst 
the  envelope  was  that  of  the  town  women  by  an   illusion  of  mere  im- 
of  Fontainebleau,  near  to  which  lived  agination    about    a  man   who  hap- 
my  rich  kinsman  Jacques.     I  took  pened  then  to  be  very  much  talked 
it  for  granted   that  the  sum   came  about,  and  perhaps  resembled  some 
from  him.     Displeased  as  he  might  Lothario   in   the    novels  which  she 
have  been  with  my  wild  career,  still  was  always  reading.      Wo    lodged, 
I  wu  his   natural   heir.     The  sum  as  you  may  remember,  in  the  same 
sofficed  to  pay  my  debt  to  De  N.,  house." 

to  all  creditors,  and  leave  a  surplus.        *'  Yes,  I  remember.     I  remember 

My  sanguine    spirits    returned.      I  how  you  once  took  me  to  a  great 

would  sell   my  stud ;    I  would  re-  ball  given   by  the   Duchesse ;    how 

trendi,  reform,   go  to   my  kinsman  handsome  I  thought  her,  though  no 

IS  the  penitent  son.    The  fatted  calf  longer  young ;   and  you  say  right — 

W0Qld*be  killed,  and  I  should  wear  how  I  did  envy  you,  that  night  !*' 
purple  yet     You   understand  that,         '*  From  that  might,  however,  the 

LoOTier  ?  "  *  Due,  not  unnaturally,  became  jealous. 

**Ycs,yes;  so  like  you.     Goon."  He   reproved  the  Duchesse  for  her 

"Now,   then,  came  the  thunder-  too  amiable  manner  towards  a  man- 

bolt!    Ah  I     in   those    sunny   days  vais  svjet  like  myself,  and    forbade 

yoa  used    to  envy  me  for  being  so  her  in   future  to  receive  my  visits, 

ipoilt  by    women.     The    Duchesse  It  was  then  that  these  notes  became 

w had  conceived  for  me  one  frequent    and    clandestine,   brought 

of  those    romantic    fancies    which  to  me  by  her  maid,  who  took  back 

women  without  children,  and  with  my  somewhat  chilling  replies, 
tmple leisure  for  the  waste  of  affec-        "But  to  proceed.     In    the    flush 

tktt,  do  sometimes  conceive  for  very  of  my  high  spirits,  and  in  the  inso- 

wfinary  men   younger   than  them-  lence  of  magnificent  case  with  which 

wivta,  but  in  whom   they  imagine  I  paid  De  N.  the  trifle  I  owed  him, 

th«y  discover   sinners  to  reform  or  something  he  said   made  my  heart 

mes   to  exalt     I  had  been  hon-  stand  stiil.      I    told  him   that  the 

oored  by    some    notes    from     the  m.oncy    received    had    come    from 

IMiesso  in  which  this  sort  of  ro-  Jacques  do  Maul6on,  and  that  I  was 

Btnee  was   owned.     I   had  not  re-  going  down  to  his  house  that  day 

plied  to    them    encouragingly.     In  to  thank   him.     He  replied,  *  Don't 

tmth,  my  heart  was   then  devoted  go;    it    did  not    come    from  him.' 

to  another, — ^the  Englbh  girl  whom  *  It  must ;   see  the  post-mark  of  the 
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envelope — Fontainebleau.'    *  I  posted  to  me  by  her  maid,  who  liad  taken 

it  at  Fontainebleau.'     *  You  sent  me  my  letter,  and  by  whom,  as  I  before 

the  money,  you !  *      *  Nay,   that  is  said,  our  correspondence  had  been 

beyond  my  means.    Where  it  came  of  late  carried  on.      In    her  reply 

from,'   said    this    miskrahle^    '  much  slie  implored  me  to  decide,  to  reflect 

more  may  yet  come;'  and  then  he  on    nothing    till    I  had    seen  her; 

narrated,  with  that  cynicism  so  in  stated  how  the  rest  of  her  day  was 

vogue  at  Paris,  how  ho  had  told  the  pre-engaged ;  and  since  to  visit  her 

Duchesse  (who  knew  him  as  my  in-  openly  had   been    made    impossible 

timatc  associate)  of  my  stress  of  cir-  by  the  Due's  interdict,  enclosed  the 

cumstance,  of  his  fear  that  I  medi-  kc}--  to  the  private  entrance  to  her 

tated    something    desperate;      how  rooms,  by  which   I  could   gain   an 

she  gave  him  the  jewels  to  sell  and  interview   with    her  at  ten  o'clock 

to    substitute ;    how,    in    order    to  that  night,   an    hour  at  which  the 

bafSe    my  suspicion    and    frustrate  Due  had  informed  her  he  should, be 

my  scruples,  he  had  gone  to  Fon-  out    till    late    at    his    club.     Now, 

taincbleau  and  there  posted  the  en-  however  great  the  indiscretion  which 

velope    containing    the    bank-notes,  the  Duchesse  here  committed,  it  is 

out  of  which  he  secured  for  himself  due  to  her  memory  to  say,  that  I 

the  payment  he  deemed  otherwise  am    convinced    that    her    dominant 

imperilled.      De    N.    having    made  idea    was    that    I    meditated     self- 

this   confession,   hurried    down   the  destruction ;    that  no    time  was  to 

stairs  swiftly  enough  to  save  himself  be  lost  to  save  me  from  it;  and  for 

a  descent  by  the  window.     Do  you  the  rest  she  trusted  to  the  iniluenoe 

believe  me  still  ? "  which  a  woman's  tears  and  adjure- 

**  Yes ;    you  were  always  so  hot-  tions  and  reasonings  have  over  even 

blooded,  and  Do  N.  so  considerate  the  strongest  and  hardest  men.     It  is 

of  self,  I  believe  you  implicitly."  only  one  of  those  coxcombs  in  whom 

"Of  course  I  did  what  any  man  the   world   of  fashion    abounds  who 

would  do — I  wrote  a  hasty  letter  to  could  have  admitted  a  thought  that 

the  Duchesse,  stating  all  my  grati-  would  have  done  wrong  to  the  im- 

tude  for  an  act  of  pure  friendship  pulsive,   generous,   imprudent  eager- 

so  noble;    urging  also  the  reasons  ness  of  a  woman   to  be  in  time  to 

that  rendered  it    impossible    for  a  save  from  death  by  his  own  hand  a 

man  of  honour  to  profit  by  such  an  fellow-being  for  whom  she  had  con- 

.act      Unhappily,    what    had    been  ccived  an  interest.     I   so  construed 

sent  was  paid  away  ere  1  knew  the  her  note.     At  the  hour  she  named 

facts;    but    I    could    not   bear    the  1   admitted   myself  into    the  rooms 

thought  of  life^  till  my  debt  to  her  by  the  key  she   sent.      You  know 

was  acquitted ;     in  short,   Louvier,  the  rest :   I  was  discovered  by  the 

•  conceive   for  yourself    the    sort    of  Due  and  by  the  agents  of  police  in. 

letter   which  I — which    any  honest  the  cabinet  in  which  the  Duchesse's 

.man — would    write,   under    circum-  jewels   were  kept      The    key  that 

stances  so  cruel."  admitted  me  into   the  cabinet  was 

**  Il'm !  "  grunted  Louvier.  found  in  my  possession." 

**  Something,  however,  in  my  De  Maufeon's  voice  here  faltered, 
letter,  conjoined  with  what  De  N.  had  and  he  covered  his  face  with  a  con- 
told  her  as  to  my  state  of  mind,  vulsivo  hand.  Almost  in  the  same 
alarmed  this  poor  woman,  who  had  breath  he  recovered  from  visible  sign 
deigned  to  take  in  me  an  interest  so  of  emotion,  and  went  on  with  » 
little  deserved.  Her  reply,  very  half-laugh. 
; agitated  and  incoherent,  was  brought        "Ah I    you  envied  me,   did  you. 
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for  being    spoiled  by  the  women  ?  best  held  me  guiltless  of  a  baseness 

Enviable  position  indeed  was  mine  almost  equal  to  that  of  theft — the 

that  night.      The  Due   obeyed   the  exaction  of  profit  from  the  love  of  a 

first    impulse   of    his    wrath.      He  foolish  woman." 

imagined    that  I    had  dishonoured  "But  you  could  have  told  your 

him  :  he  would  dishonour  me  in  re-  own  tale,  shown  the  letters  you  had 

torn.     Easier  to  his   pride,    too,    a  received   from    the    Duchesse,   and 

charge  against  the  robber  of  jewels  cleared  away  every  stain  on   your 

than  against  a  favoured  lover  of  his  honour." 

wife.      But    when    I,    obeying   the  "  How  ? — shown  her  letters,  ruined 

first  necessary  obligation  of  honour,  her  character,  even  stated  that  she 

invented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  had  caused  her  jewels  to  be  sold  for 

the  story  by  which  the  Duchesse's  the  uses  of  a  young  roue!    Ah  no, 

reputation  was  cleared  from  suspi-  Louvier.     I  would  rather  have  gone 

cion,  accused  myself  of  a    frantic  to  the  galleys ! " 

passion  and  the  trickery  of  a  fabri-  "  H'm  I"  grunted  Louvier  again. 

Gated  key,  the  Due's  true  nature  of  "  The    ©uc  generously  gave  me 

geniilhomme    came    back.      lie  re-  better    means  of    righting    myself. 

tracted  the  charge  which  he  could  Three  days  after  he  quitted  Paris 

scarcely  even  at  the  first  blush  have  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  very 

felt  to  be  well  founded  ;  and  as  the  politely  written,  expressing  his  great 

sole  charge    left    was  simply  that  regret  that  any  words  implying  the 

which  men  comme  ilfaut  do  not  re-  suspicion  too  monstrous  and  absurd 

fer  to  criminal  courts  and  police  in-  to   need  refutation  should  have  ea- 

vestigations,  I  was  left  to  make  my  caped  him  in  the  surprise    of    th« 

bow  unmolested  and  retreat  to  my  moment ;  but  stating  that  since  the 

own  rooms,  awaiting  there  such  com-  ofienco   I  had  owned  was  one  that 

monications  as  the  Due  might  deem  he  could  not  overlook,  he  was  under 

it  right  to  convey  to  me  on  the  mor-  the'  necessity   of    asking  the    only 

row.  reparation  I  could  make.     That    if 

**But  on  the   morrow    the  Due,  it  *  deranged'  me  to  quit  Paris,  he 

with  his    wife    and  personal   suite,  would  return  to  it  for  the  purpose  ro« 

quitted  Paris  en  route  for  Spain  ;  the  quired ;  but  that  if  I  would  give  him 

balk  of  his  retinue,  including  the  of-  the  additional  satisfaction  of  suiting 

fendiog    abigail,    was     discharged  ;  his  convenience,  he  should  prefer  to 

nd,  whether  through  these  servants  await  my  arrival  at  Bayonne,  where 

cr  through  the  police,  the  story  bo-  he  was  detained  by  the  indisposition 

fore  evening  was  in  the  mouth  of  of  the  Duchesse." 

way  gossip   in  club  or  cafe — ex-  "You  have  still  that  letter?"  asked 

igS^ted,  distorted,  to  my  ignominy  Louvier,  quickly. 

Md  Bhame.      My  detection  in  the  "  Yes ;  with  other  more  important 

eilmiet,  the  sale  of' the  jewels,  the  documents  constituting  what  I  may 

nbstitution  of  paste  by  De  N.,  who  call  my  pUces  justifica fives. 

WW  known  to  be  my  servile  imitator,  "I  need  not  say  that  I  replied 

ttd  reputed  to  be  my  abject  tool ;  stating  the  time  at  which  I  should 

iHmylossesonthe  turf,  my  debts,-  -  arrive  at  Bayonne,  and  the  hotel  at 

•llthese  scattered  fibres  of  flax  were  which    I    should    await    the  Due's 

twisted  together  in  a  rope  that  would  command.      Accordingly  I   set    out 

We  hanged  a  dog  with  a  much  bet-  that    same    day,    gained  the  hotel 

ttt  name  than  mine.     If  some  dis-  named,    despatched     to     the     Due 

^*ficved  that  I  could  be  a  thief,  few  the  announcement  of    my    arrival, 

^  those  who  should  have  known  mo  and  was  considering  how  I  should 
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obtain   a    second   in    some  officer  **  You  forget  that  I  was  a  ndned 

quartered  in  the  town — for  my  sore-  man.     When,    by   the  sale  of  my 

ness  and  resentment  at  the  marked  horses,    &&,    my   debts,    includiDi 

coldness  of  my  former  acquaintan-  what  was  owed  to  the  Duchesse^  and 

ces  at  Paris  had  forbidden  me  to  seek  which  I  remitted  to  the  Due,  wen 

a  second  among  any  of  that  faith-  discharged,  the  balance  left  to  me 

less  number — when  the  Due  himself  would  not   have  maintained  me  i 

entered    my  room.      Judge  of  -my  week  at  Paris.     Besides,   I  felt  go 

amaze  at  seeing  him  in  person;  judge  sore,   so  indignant.     Paris  and  the 

how   much  greater  the  amaze  be-  Parisians  had  become  to  me  so  hate* 

came  when  he  advanced  with  a  grave  f  ul.     And  to  crown  all,   that  giri, 

but  cordial  smile,   offering   me  his  that  English  girl   whom   I   had  n 

hand  !  loved,    on  whose   fidelity  I  had  lo 

•'  *  M.     de     Mauleon,*     said    he,  counted — well,   I  receiv^  a  letter 

*  since  I  wrote  to  you,  facts  have  from  her,  gently  but  coldly  bid^ 

become  known  to  me  which  would  me  farewell  for  ever.     I  do  not  think 

induce  me  rather  to  ask  your  friend-  she  believed  mo  guilty  of  theft^  bat 

ship  than    call  on    you  to    defend  doubtless  the  offence  I  had  confessed, 

your   life.     Madame     la    Duchesse  in  order  to  save  the  honour  of  the 

has  been  seriously  ill  since  we  left  Duchesse,  could    but  seem  to  her 

Paris,    and    I    refrained    from    all  all-sufiicicnt !      Broken     in    sjurity 

explanations  likely    to  add    to  the  bleeding  at  heart  to  the  yerycoKi 

hysterical  excitement  under  which  still  self-destruction  was  no  longer 

she  was  suffering.     It  is  only  this  to  be  thought  of.     I  would  not  die 

day  that  her  mind  became  collected,  till  I  could  once  more  lift  up  my  heed 

and  she  herself  then  gave  me  her  as  Victor  de  Mauloon.**         ' 

entire   confidence.      Monsieur,    she  *^  What  then  became  of  you,  my 

insisted  on  my  reading  the  letters  poor  Victor  ?  '* 

that  you  addressed  to  her.    Those  '^  Ah !  that  is  a  tale  too  long  for 

letters,   monsieur,^  suffice  to  prove  recital.     1  have  played  so  many  parts 

your  innocence  of  any  design  against  that  I  am  puzzled  to  recognise  my 

my    peace.    The  Duchesse  has  so  own  identity  with  the  Victor  de  Mau- 

candidly  avowed  her  own  indiscre-  leon  whose  name  I  abandoned.    I 

tion,  has  so  clearly  established  the  have  been  a  soldier  in  Algeria,  and 

distinction  between  indiscretion  and  won  my  cross  on  the  field  of  battlo 

guilt,    that     I    have    granted    her  — that  cross  and  my  colonel's  letter 

my  pardon  with  a  lightened  heart  are   among  my  pUces  ^ustiflcatiteL 

and  a  firm  belief  that  we  shall  be  I  have  been   a  gold-digger  in  Gali- 

happier  together  than  we  have  been  f omia,  a  speculator  in  New  York,  of 

yet  late  in  callings  obscure  and  humblei 

"The  Due  continued  his  journey  Butinallmy  adventures,  under what- 

the  next  day,  but  he  subsequently  ever  name,  I  have  earned  testimonials 

honoured  me  with  two  or  three  letters  of  probity,  could  manifestations  of 

written  as  friend  to  friend,  and  in  so  vulgar  a  virtue  bo  held  of  account 

which  you  will    find    repeated  the  by  the  enlightened  people  of  Paris. 

substance  of  what  I  have  stated  him  I  come  now  to    a   close.     The  Vi- 

to  say  by  word  of  mouth."  conite  de  Mauleon  is  about  to  re- 

"  But  why  not  then  have  returned  appear    in  Paris,  and    the  first  to 

to  Paris?    Such    letters,    at   least,  whom  he  announces  that    sublime 

^ou  might  have  shown^  and  in  brav-  avatar    is    Paul     Louvicr.      When 

ing  your  calumniators    you   would  settled  in  some  modest  apartment, 

have  soon  lived  them  down."  I    shiUl   place  in  your   hands   my 
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fkn  juMt\ficatkes,    I  shall  ask  you  Pardieu^  tiion  ami,   why  such    co- 

»  summon  my  suryiving  relations  quettish  hesitation  ?    Said  and  done. 

r  connections,  among  which  are  the  Your  hand  on  it" 

oants  de   Vandemar,  Beauyilliers,  **  There  is  my  hand  then.     I  will 

)e  Pkssy,  and  the  Marquis  de  Roche-  do  all  I  can  to  help  you.'' 

riant,  with  any  friends  of  your  own  "  I  know  you  will,  old  friend ;  and 

rho  sway  the  opinions  of  the  Great  you    do  hoth  kindly   and  wisely.'* 

forid.     You  will  place  my  justifi-  Here  De  Mauleon  cordially  pressed 

ilioo  before  them,  expressing  your  the  hand  he  held  and  departed. 

mu  opinion  that  it  suffices ; — in  a  On  gaining  the  street,  the  Vicomte 

rord,  yoa  will  give  me  the  sanction  glided    into    a   neighbouring  court-> 

if  jour  countenance.     For  the  rest,  yard,  in  which  he  had  left  his^eri^ 

[  ^ist  to  myself  to  propitiate  the  and  bade  the  coachman  drive  towards 

UDcUy  and  to  silence    the    calum-  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol.     On  the 

Mom    I  have  spoken ;    what  say  way,  he  took  from  a  small  bag  thai 

fouf  **  he  had  left  in  the  carriage  the  flaxen 

**  You    OTerrate    my    power     in  wig  and  pale  whiskers  which  distin- 

BQckty.    AYhy  not  appeal  yourself  guished  M.  Lebeau,  and  mantled  his 

toj9ar  high -bom  relations?"  elegant  habiliments  in  an  immense 

'*Ko,  Louvier ;    I  have  too   well  cloak,  which  he  had  also  left  in  the 

conidcTed    the    case    to    alter    my  fiacre.    Arrived    at    the    Boulevard 

deeifioD.    It  is    through    you,   and  Sebastopol,  he  drew  up  the  collar  of 

]ftm  tlone,  that  I  shall  approach  my  the  cloak  so  as  to  conceal  much  of 

rdttioDS.    My  vindicator    must    be  his  face,   stopped   the    driver,   paid 

a  nn  of  whom  the  vulgar  cannot  him  quickly,  and,  bag  in  hand,  hur- 

aj,  *0h,  he  is  a  relation — a  fellow-  ried  on  to  another  stand  o(  fiacre$ 

me:  those  aristocrats  whitewash  at   a    little    distance,    entered    one, 

cididther.'     It  must  be  an  author-  drove  to  the  Faubourg  Montmartre, 

tj  with    the    public    at    large — a  dismissed  the  vehicle  at  the  mouth 

k^gmtf  a  millionnaire,  &roi  de  la  of  a  street  not  far  from  M.  Lebeau's 

Bntnl    I    choose    you,    and    that  office,  and  gained  on  foot  the  private 

ndi  the  discussion."  side  door  of  the  house,  let  himself 

Lonrier  could  not  help  laughing  in   with  his  latd-key,  entered   the 

fwd-hamouredly  at  the  sangfroid  private  room  on  the  inner  side  of 

<f the  Yicomte.     He  was  once  more  his  office,  locked  the  door,  and  pro- 

oeder  the  domination  of  a  man  who  ceeded  leisurely  to  exchange  the  bril- 

Wd  for  a  time  dominated  all  with  liant  appearance^  which  the  Yicomte 

ibm  he  lived.  de  Mauleon  had  borne  on  his  visit 

Oi  Mauleon    continued:    "Your  to  the  millionnaire,  for   the  sober 

tnk  will  be  easy  enough.    Society  raiment  and  lourgeois  air  of  M.  Le- 

chiQgcs  rapidly  at  Paris.     Few  per-  beau,  the  letter-writer. 

Mta  now  exist  who  have  more  than  Then  after  locking  up  his  former 

a  vigue  recollection  of  the  circum-  costume  in  a  drawer  of  his  secretaire^ 

itnott  which  can  be  so  easily  ex-  he  sat  himself  down  and  wrote  the 

phbed  to  my  complete  vindication  following  lines : 

when  the  vindication  comes  from  a  *'  Dear    M.    Georges, — I    advise 

■en  of  your  solid  respectability  and  you  strongly,  from  information  that 

Neil]  inlSuence.     Besides,    I    have  has  just  reached  me,  to  lose  no  time 

F>iitieal  objects  in  view.     You  are  in  pressing  M.  Savarin  to  repay  the 

tLQMial;  the  Vandemars  and  Roche-  sum   I  recommended  you    to  lend 

^KiiDti  are    Legitimists.      I    prefer  him,  and  for  which  you  hold  his  bill 

I  god&ther   on   the  Liberal   side,  due  this  day.    The  scandal  of  legal 
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measures  against  a  writct  so  distin-  urgently  pressed.     If   you    neglect 

guished   should  be  avoided  if  pos-  this  warning,   my  responsibility  is 

sible.     He  will  avoid  it  and  get  the  past. — Agrcez  mes  sentimem  hspltu 

money  somehow.     But  ho  must  be  sinceres.  J.  L.'*" 


CUAPTER   II. 


The  Marquis  de  Rochebriant  is  no  furniture.  A  certain  Chevalier  de 
longer  domiciled  in  an  attic  in  the  Finisterre,  to  whom  Louvier  had 
gloomy  faubourg.  See  him  now  in  introduced  the  Marquis  as  a  useful 
a  charming  appartement  de  garQon  au  fellow,  who  knew  Paris,  and  would 
premier  in  the  Rue  du  Holder,  close  save  him  from  being  cheated,  had 
by  the  promenades  and  haunts  of  secured  this  hijou  of  an  apartment 
the  mode.  It  had  been  furnished  for  Alain,  and  concluded  the  bargain 
and  inhabited  by  a  brilliant  young  for  the  haga  tells  of  £500.  The 
provincial  from  Bordeaux,  who,  com-  Chevalier  took  the  same  advanta- 
ing  into  an  inheritance  of  100,000  geous  occasion  to  purchase  the  Eng- 
francs,  had  rushed  up  to  Paris  to  lish  well-bred  hack,  and  the  neat 
enjoy  himself,  and  make  his  mil-  coupe  and  horses  which  the  Borde- 
lion  at  the  Bourse.  He  had  enjoyed  lais  was  also  necessitated  to  dispose 
himself  thoroughly — he  had  been  a  of.  These  purchases  made,  the 
darling  of  the  demi-monde.  He  had  Marquis  had  some  5000  francs 
been  a  successful  and  an  inconstant  (£200)  left  out  of  Louvier's  premium 
gallant  Zelie  had  listened  to  his  of  £1000.  The  Marquis,  however, 
vows  of  eternal  love,  and  his  offers  did  not  seem  alarmed  or  dejected  by 
of  unlimited  cacheniires.  Desiree,  the  sudden  diminution  of  capital  so 
succeeding  Z61ic,  had  assigned  to  expeditiously  effected.  The  easy 
him  her  whole  heart,  or  all  that  was  life  thus  commenced  seemed  to  him 
left  of  it,  in  gratitude  for  the  ardour  too  natural  to  be  fraught  with  dan- 
of  his  passion,  and  the  diamonds  ger :  and  easy  though  it  was,  it  was 
and  eouph  which  accompanied  and  a  very  simple  and  modest  sort  of  life 
attested  the  ardour.  The  superb  compared  with  that  of  many  other 
Hortense,  supplanting  Desiree,  re-  men  of  his  age  to  whom  Enguerrand 
ceived  his  visits  in  the  charming  had  introduced  him,  though  most  of 
apartment  he  furnished  for  her,  and  them  had  an  income  less  than  his, 
entertained  him  and  his  friends  at  and  few,  indeed,  of  them  were  his 
the  most  delicate  little  suppers,  for  equals  in  dignity  of  birth.  Could  a 
the  moderate  sum  of  4000  francs  a-  Marquis  de  Rochebriant,  if  he  lived 
month.  Yes,  he  had  enjoyed  him-  at  Paris  at  all,  give  less  than  8000 
self  thoroughly,  but  he  had  not  francs  a-year  for  his  apartment,  or 
made  a  million  at  the  Bourse.  Be-  mount  a  more  humble  establishment 
fore  the  year  was  out  the  100,000  than  that  confined  to  a  valet  and  a 
francs  were  gone.  Compelled  to  tiger,  two  horses  for  his  eoupi  and 
return  to  his  province,  and  by  his  one  for  the  saddle  ?  *  Impossible,' 
hard-hearted  relations  ordained,  on  said  the  Chevalier  de  Finisterre,  de- 
penalty  of  starvation,  to  marry  the  cidedly ;  and  the  Marquis  bowed  to 
daughter  of  an  avoue^  for  the  sake  so  high  an  authority.  He  thought 
of  her  dot  and  a  share  in  the  hated  within  himself,  ^  If  I  find  in  a  few 
drudgery  of  the  avotWe  business,-^  months  that  I  am  exceeding  my 
his  apartment  was  to  be  had  for  a  means,  I  can  but  dispose  of  my 
tenth  part  of  the  original  cost  of  its  rooms  and  my  horses,  and  return  to 
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Hocbcbriant  a    richer    man    by  far  plunge — which,  light  of  heart  as  of 
than  I  left  it.'  tongue,    turns    Uho   solemn    plaus- 
To>'say  truth,  the  brilliant  seduc  ibihties'  of  earth   into  subjects   for 
tions  of  Paris  had 'already  produced  epigrams  and  bans  mots^ — it  jests  at 
their  effect,  not  only  on  the  habits,  loyalty   to   kings,  and  turns   up   its 
but   on   the   character   and   cast   of  nose    at    enthusiasm    for    common- 
thought,  which  the  young  noblo  had  wealths — it  abjures  all  grave  studies 
brought  with  him  from  the  feudal  — it    shuns  all    profound   emotions, 
and  melancholy  Brctagnc.  "We  have  crowds  of  such    philoso- 
Warmed    by   the    kindness    with  phers  in    London;  but    there    they 
which,  once  introduced  by  his  pop-  are  less  noticed,  because  the  agree- 
ular   kinsmen,  he   was    everywhere  able  attributes  of  the  sect  are  there 
received,    the    rcseiTe    or    shyness  dimmed  and  obfuscated.     It  is  not 
which  is  the   compromise    between  a  philosophy  that  flowers   richly  in 
the  haughtiness   of  self-esteem    and  the  reek  of  fogs,  and  in  the  teeth  of 
the  painful  doubt  of  appreciation  by  east  winds ;  it  wants    for    full    de- 
others,   rapidly    melted    away.     He  velopment  the   light   atmosphere   of 
caught  insensibly  the  polished  tone,  Paris.     Now  this  philosophy  began 
at  once  so  light  and  so  cordial,  of  rapidly  to  exercise  its  charms  upon 
his    new-made    friends.      With     all  Alain  de  Rochebriant.     Even  in  the 
the  efforts  of  the  democrats  to  estab-  society  of  professed   Legitimists,  he 
Ush    equality    and    fraternity,  it    is  felt    that    faith    had    deserted     the 
among  the  aristocrats  that  equality  Legitimist    creed,    or    taken    refuge 
and  fraternity  are  most  to  be  found,  only  as  a  companion  of  religion  in 
AMgeniilshommes  in  the  best  society  the  hearts  of  high-born  women  and 
ire  equals ;   and   whether  they  em-  a    small  minority  of   priests.      His 
brace  or  fight  each  other,  they  em-  chivalrous  loyalty  still  struggled  to 
brace  or  fight  as  brothers  of  the  same  keep  its  ground,  but  its  roots  were 
fimily.    But  with  the  tone  of  man-  very  much  loosened.     He  saw — for 
Mrs,  Alain  de  Rochebriant  imbibed  his  natural  intellect  was  keen — that 
Blill  more  insensibly  the  lore  of  that  the  cause  of  the  Bourbon  was  hope- 
philosophy  which    young    idlers   in  less,  at  least  for  the  present,  because 
pursuit   of   pleasure  teach    to  each  it  had  ceased,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
other.     Probably    in    all    civilised  ent,   to    he    a  cause.     His    political 
and  luxurious  capitals  that  philoso-  creed    thus    shaken,   with     it    was 
phj  is  very  much  the  same  among  shaken  also  that    adherence   to  the 
the  same  cUss  of  idlers  at  the  same  past  which  had  stifled  his  ambition 
tge;  probably  it  flourishes  in  Pekin  of  a   future.     That  ambition  began 
not  less  than  at  Paris.     If  Paris  has  to  breathe  and  to   stir,  though  ho 
the  credit,   or  discredit,  of  it  more  owned  it  not  to  others — though,  as 
than  any  other  capital,  it  is  because  yet,  he  scarce  distinguished  its  whis- 
ia  Paris  more    than    in    any    other  pers,  much   less  directed  its  move- 
opital  it  charms  the  eye  by  grace  ments   towards  any  definite  object, 
tod  amuses  the  ear  by  wit.     A  phil-  Meanwhile,  all  that  he  knew  of  his 
osophy  which   takes  the  things  of  ambition  was  the  new-born    desiro 
this  life  very  easily — which  has  a  for  social  success. 
Hnile  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  We  see  him,  then,  under  the  quick 
for  any  pretender  to  the   Heroic —  operation   of  this    change   in   senti- 
which    subdivides     the    wealth    of  ments  and  habits  reclined    on   the 
passion    into  the    pocket-money    of  fauteuil   before    his    fireside,     and 
caprices — is    always    in    or    out   of  listening    to    his    college  friend,    of 
loTc  ankle-deep,  never  venturing  a  whom  we  have  so  long  lost  sight, 
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Frederic   LeTncrcier.     Prederio   had  Club  and  lose  half  your  income  in 

breakfasted  with  Alain — a  breakfast  a  night" 

such  as   might  have   contented  the  **  I  shall  never  touch  a  card.** 

author  of  the  Almanack  des  Oour-  "So  you  say  now,  innocent  as  a 

mandSy  and  provided  from  the  Cqfd  lamb  of  the   force  of  example.    At 

Anglais,     Frederic  has  just  thrown  all  events,  beau  seigneur^  I  presume 

aside  his  regalia.  you  are  not  going  to  resuscitate  the 

"  Pardieu !    my  dear    Alain.     If  part  of  the     Ennite  de  la  Chauuie 

Louvier  has  no  sinister  object  in  the  d^Antin ;   and  the   fair   Parinennei 

generosity  of  his  dealings  with  you,  are  demons  of  extravagance.** 

he  will  have  raised  himself  prodig-  **  Demons     whom    I     shall     not 

iously  in    my    estimation.     I    shall  court** 

forsake,  in  his  favour,  my  allegiance  **  Did  I  say  you  would  ?     They 

to    Duplessiis,    though    that    clever  will    court    you.      Before    another 

fellow  has  just    made   a   wondrous  month  has  flown,  you  will  be  inun- 

eoup  in  the  Egyptians,  and  I  gained  dated  with  Mllets-douxy 

40,000    francs   by    having    (bllowcd  *'It    is  not  a    shower   that    wiU 

his  advice.    But  if  Duplessis  has  a  devastate  my  humble  harvest    But, 

head  as  long  as  Louvier's,  he  cer-  mon  cher^  we  are  falling  upon  yeiy 

tainly  has  not  an  equal  greatness  of  gloomy    topics.       Laissez-moi    tranr 

soul.     Still,    my    dear    friend,    will  quille  in  my  illusions,   if  illusions 

you  pardon  me  if  I  speak  frankly,  they  be.     Ah,  you  cannot  conceive 

and  in  the  way  of  a  warning  horn-  what  a  new  life  opens  to  the  man 

ily  ?  **  who,   like    myself,    has   passed  the 

"  Speak ;   you  cannot  oblige    me  dawn  of  his  youth  in  privation  and 

more.*  fear,    when    he    suddenly    acquires 

"  Well,  then,    I    know    that   you  competence    and    hope.     If   it    last 

can    no  more  live    at  Paris  in    the  only  a  year,  it  will  be  something  to 

way  you  are  doing,  or  mean  to  do,  say  *  Vixi.*  ** 

without  some  fresh  addition  to  your  "Alain,**  said  Frederic,  very  ear- 
income,  than  a  lion  could  live  in  nestly,  '*  believe  me,  I  should  not 
the  Jardin  dcs  Plantcs  upon  an  have  assumed  the  ungracious  and 
allowance  of  two  mice  a-week.**  inappropriate  task    of   Mentor,  if  it 

"I    don't    see    that.      Deducting  were    only   a   year's   experience  at 

what  I  pay  to  my  aunt — and  I  can-  stake,  or  if  you  were  in  the  position 

not  get  her  to  take  more  than  6000  of  men  like  myself — free   from  the 

francs  a-year — I  have  700  napoleons  encumbrance  of  a  great  name  and 

left,  net  and  clear.     My  rooms  and  heavily    mortgaged   lands.      Should 

stables  are  equipped,   and    I    have  you  fail  to  pay  regularly  the  interest 

2500    francs    in    hand.      On    700  due  to  Louvier,  he  has  the  power  to 

napoleons  a-year,  I  calculate  that  I  put  up  at  public  auction,  and  there 

can  very  easily  live  as  I  do ;  and  if  to  buy  in  for  himself  your  ehdteau 

I  fail — well,  I  must  return  to  Roche-  and  domain.** 

briant     Seven    hundred    napoleons  "  I  am  aware  that  in  strict  law 

a-year  will  be  a  magnificent  rental  he  would  have  such  power,  though 

there.**  I  doubt  if  he  would  use  it     Louvier 

Frederic  shook  his  head.  is  certainly  a  much  better  and  more 

**  You  do  not  know  how  one  ex-  generous  fellow  than   I  could  have 

pense  leads  to  another.     Above  all,  expected ;     and    if    I    believe    Do 

you  do  not  calculate  the  chief  part  Finistorre,  he  has  taken  a !  sincere 

of   one's    expenditure — the    unfore-  liking  to  me,  on  account  of  affection 

seen.    You  will  play  at  the  Jockey  to  my  poor  father.    But  why  should 
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not  the  interest  be  paid  regularly  ?  profession  by  which  anything  can  be 

The  revenues  from  Rochebriant  are  made.     But  evidently  now  he  has 

not  likely  to  decrease,  and  the  charge  picked  up  a  good  deal ;   and  in  pro- 

on  them  is  lightened  by  the  contract  portion  as  any  young  associate  of  his 

with  Louvier.     And  I  will  confide  to  becomes  poorer,  De  Finisterre  seems 

you  a  hope  I  entertain  of  a  very  largo  mysteriously  to  become  richer.    Shun 

idditioo  to  my  rental.'*  that  sort  of  acquaintance.**' 

'*  How  ?  "  "  Who  is  your  sagacious  adviser  ?  " 

"A  chief  part  of  my  rental  is  de-  "Duplessis." 

rind  from  forests,  and  De  Finisterre  "Ah,    I   thought  so.      That  bird 

bis  heard  of  a  capitalist  who  is  dis-  of   prey    fancies    every    other    bird 

posed  to  make  a  contract   for  their  looking  out  for    pigeons.      I  fancy 

sile  at  the  fall  this  year,  and  may  that    Duplessis    is,    like  all    those 

probably  extend  it  to  future  years,  money-getters,  a  seeker  after  fashion, 

at  a  price  far  exceeding  that  which  and  De  Finisterre  has  not  returned 

I  hare  hitherto  obtained.*'  his  bow. 

*'Pray  be  cautious.     De  Finisterre  **  My  dear  Alain,  I  am  to  blame ; 

is  not  'a  man   I    should    implicitly  nothing  is  so  irritating  as  a  dispute 

tmst  in  such  matters.*'  about  the  worth  of  the  men  we  like. 

"Why?  do  you  know  anything  I  began  it,  now  let  it  be  dropped; 

igiunst  him?     He    is    in  the  best  only  make  me  one  promise,  that  if 

todetj — perfect    gentilhomme — and,  you  should  be  in  arrear,  or  if  need 

as  his  name  may  tell  you,  a  felloW-  presses,  you  will  come  at  once  to 

Breton.    You  yourself  allow,  and  so  me.      It  was  very   well   to   be  ab- 

don  Enguerrand,  that  the  purchases  surdly  proud  in  an   attic,    but  that 

he  made  for  me — in  this  apartment,  pride  will  be  out  of  place  in  your 

ny  horses,  &c — are  singularly  ad-  apparUment  au  premier.^* 

▼intageous."  **You  are  the   best  fellow  in  the 

"Quite    true;     the    Chevalier    is  world,    Frederic,    and    I  make  you 

reputed  sharp  and  clever,  is  said  to  the  promise    you   ask,"  said  Alain 

be  Yery  amusing,  and    a    first-rate  cheerfully,    but   yet  with    a    secret 

J»^^player.      I   don't   know    him  emotion  of  tenderness  and  gratitude. 

Cnally.     I  am  not  in  his  set     I  "And    now,    mon  cher^   what    day 

no  valid  reason    to   disparage  will  you    dine    with    me    to    meet 

his  character,  nor  do  I   conjecture  Raoul,  and  Enguerrand,  and  some 

toy  motive  ho  could  have  to  injure  others    whom    you    would    like    to 

or  mislead  you.      Still,    I  say,  be  know  ? " 

cautious   how  far  you   trust  to  his  "Thanks,    and  hearty  ones,   but 

•dfice  or  recommendation?"  we  move  now  in  diflferent  spheres, 

"Again  I  ask  why  ?"  and  I   shall  not  trespass  on  yours. 

"He  is   unlucky   to  his   friends.  Je  suis  trop  bourgeois  to  incur  tho 

He  attaches  himself  much  to  men  ridicule  of  le  bourgeois  gentilhomme,^* 

younger  than  himself;  and  somehow  "  Frederic,    how   dare  you  speak 

or  other  I  have  observed  that  most  thus?    My  dear  fellow,  my  friends 

of  them  have  come  to  grief.     Besides,  shall  honour  you  as  I  do." 

»  person  in  whose  sagacity  I  have  **But  that  will  be  on  your  ac- 

Srn^t  confidence  warned  me  against  count,    not    mine.      No;    honestly, 

nuking  the  Chevalier*s  acquaintance,  that  kind  of  society  neither  tempts 

>Qd  said  to  me,  in  his  blunt  way,  nor  suits  me.     I  am  a  sort  of  king 

*De  Finisterre  came  to  Paris  with  in  my  own  walk;  and  I  prefer  my 

nothing;    he   has   succeeded  to  no-  Bohemian    royalty   to    vassalage  in 

thing;  he  belongs  to  no  ostensible  higher  regions.     Say  no  more  of  it 
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It  will  flatter  my  vanity  enough  if  himself.     "  One  sees  him  very  oft«i 

you  will  now  and  then  descend  to  in  the  Bois ;  and   I  have  met  him 

my  coteries,  and  allow  me  to  parade  in  the  Coulmea  and  the  Bal  Mab&U, 

a  Rochebriant  as  my  familiar  crony,  I  think,  too,  that  he  plays  at  the 

slap  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  call  Bourse,  and  is  lU  with  M.  Duplesflig, 

him  Alain."  who  bids  fair  to  rival  Louvier  <nm 

**  Fie !  you  who  stopped  me  and  of  these  days.      Is    Duplessis  also 

the  English  aristocrat  in  the  Champs  one  of  your  dearest  friends  ?  " 

Elysees,    to    humble  us  with  your  "  No,   indeed.      I  once  met  him, 

boast    of    having     fascinated     une  and  was    not    prepossessed    in  hii 

grande  dame— I  think  you  said  a  favour." 

ducheiaey  "Nevertheless,  he  is  a  man  much 

**0h,"  said  Lemercicr,  conceitedly,  to  be  admired  and  respected." 

and  passing  his  hand  through  his  "Why  so?" 

scented  locks,    "women   are  differ-  "Because  be  understands  so  well 

ent;   love  levels  all  ranks.     I  don't  the  art  of  making  what  we  all  coveJ 

blame   Ruy   Bias  for  accepting  the  — money.     I  will  introduce  you  to 

love  of  a  queen,   but    I   do   blame  him." 

him  for    passing   himself   off  as  a  "I  have  been  already  introduced** 

noble — a  plagiarism,  by  the  by,  from  "  Then   I  will    reintroduce    you. 

an  English  play.    I  do  not  love  the  He  is  much   courted    in  a    societj 

English   enough  to  copy  them.     A  which    I    have    recently  been   per 

propoSj  what  has  become  of  ce  heaii  mitted   by  my  father  to  frequent— 

Grarm  Varn  ?    I  have  not  seen  him  the  society  of  the  Imperial  Court*' 

of  late.**  "  You  frequent  that  society,  and 

"  Neither  have  I.**  the  Count  permits  it  ?" 

"  Nor  the  belle  Italienne  .'**  "  Yes ;  better  the  Imperialists  than 

"  Nor  her,"    said  Alain,   slightly  the    Republicans ;    and    my    fathei 

blushing.  begins  to  own   that    truth,   though 

At     this      moment     Enguerrand  ho  is  too  old  or  too  indolent  to  act 

lounged  into  the  room.     Alain  stop-  on  it** 

ped  Lemercier  to  introduce  him   to  "  And  Raoul  ?" 

his  kinsman.     "Enguerrand,  I  pre-  "Oh,  Raoul,  the  melancholy  an^ 

sent  to  you  M.  Lemercier,  my  earli-  philosophical   Raoul,   has    no  ambi* 

est  and  one  of  my  dearest  friends.**  tion  of  any  kind,  so  long  as — thanks 

The  young  noble  held  out  his  somewhat  to  me — his  purse  is  alwayf 
hand  with  the  bright  and  joyous  replenished  for  the  wants  of  hii 
grace  which  accompanied  all  his  stately  existence,  among  the  fore- 
movements,  and  expressed  in  cordial  most  of  which  wants  arc  the  means 
words  his  delight  to  make  M.  to  supply  the  wants  of  others.  Thai 
Lemercier*s  acquaintance.  Bold  and  is  the  true  reason  why  he  consents 
assured  as  Frederic  was  in  his  own  to  our  glove-shop.  Raoul  belonss, 
circles,  ho  was  more  discomposed  with  some  other  young  men  of  ttic 
than  set  at  ease  by  the  gracious  faubourg,  to  a  society  enrolled  un* 
accost  of  a  lion,  whom  he  felt  at  der  the  name  of  Saint  Franyols  dc 
once  to  be  of  a  breed  superior  to  Sales,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  He 
his  own.  He  muttered  some  con-  visits  their  houses,  and  is  at  home 
fused  phrases,  in  which  ravi  and  by  their  sickbeds  as  at  their  stinted 
flatte  were  alone  audible,  and  evan-  boards.  Nor  does  ho  confine  his 
ished.  visitations    to    the    limits    of    oui 

"I  know  M.  Lemercier   by  sight  faubourg;     he  extends    his    travels 

yeij  well,**  said  Enguerrand,  seating  to  Montmartre  and  Belleville.    As 
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to  our  upper  world,    ho  does   not  — an    orthodox    Catholic — and    the 
concern    himself    much     with    its  only    man    I    know    who   practises 
changes.      He  says   that  'we  have  the  religion  he  professes ;  charitable, 
destroyed  too  much  ever  to  rebuild  chaste,  benevolent ;     and   no  bigot, 
solidly;  and  that  whatever  we  do  no    intolerant    ascetic.       His    only 
build  could  be  upset  any  day  by  a  weakness  is   his   entire  submission 
Paris  mob,  which  he  declares  to  bo  to  the  worldly  common-sense  of  his 
the  only  institution  we  have  left*  good-for-nothing,     covetous,      ambi- 
A  wonderful  fellow  is  Raoul ;  full  tious  brother  Enguerrand.     I  cannot 
of  mind,  though  ho  does  little  with  say  how  I  love  him  for  that     If  ho 
it;  full  of  heart,  which  he  devotes  had  not  such  a  weakness,  his  excel- 
to  suffering    humanity,    and    to    a  lence  would  gall  me,  and  I  believe 
poetic,  knightly  reverence    (not   to  I  should  hate  him.'* 
be  confounded  with    earthly    love,  Alain    bowed    his    head    at    this 
and  not  to   be  degraded  into  that  eulogium.     Such  had  been  the  char- 
sickly  sentiment  called  Platonic  af-  acter   that,    a  few  months  ago,   ho 
fection)  for  the  Comtesso  di  Rimini,  would  have  sought  as  example  and 
who  is  six  years  older  than  himself,  model.      He   seemed   to   gaae  upon 
and  who  is  very  faithfully  attached  a  flattered  portrait  of  himself  as  he 
to  her   husband,    Raoul's    intimate  had  been. 

friend,   whose    honour    he    would  "  But,"  said  Enguerrand,  "  I  have 

guard  as  his  own.     It  is  an  episode  not  come  here   to    indulge    in    the 

in  the  drama  of   Parisian   life,  and  overflow   of    brotherly  atlection.     I 

one  not  so  uncommon  as  the  malig-  come  to  take  you  to  yoiu*  relation 

nant may  suppose.     Di  Rimini  knows  the  Duchess   of   Tarascon.     I   have 

and  approves  of  his  veneration  ;  my  pledged  myself  to  her  to  bring  you, 

mother,  the  best  of  women,  sanctions  and  she  is  at  home  on  purpose  to 

it,  and  deems  truly  that  it  preserves  receive  you." 

Baoulsafo  from  all  the  temptations  '^  In  that  case  I  cannot  bo  such  a 
to  which  ignobler  youth  is  exposed,  churl  as  to  refuse.  And,  indeed,  I 
I  mention  this  lest  you  should  ima-  no  longer  feel  quite  the  same  pre- 
gine  there  was  anything  in  Raoul's  judices  against  her  and  the  Imperial- 
worship  of  his  star  less  pure  than  ists  as  I  brought  from  Bretagne. 
it  is.  For  the  rest,  Raoul,  to  the  Shall  I  order  my  carriage." 
grief  and  amazement  of  that  disciple  **No;  mine  is  at  the  door.  Yours 
of  Voltaire,  my  respected  father,  is  can  meet  you  where  you  will,  later, 
one  of  the  very  few  men  I  know  in  Allonay 
our  circles  who  is  sincerely  religious 


CHAPTER   III. 

The  Duchesse  do  Tarascon  occu-  with  tiers  of  costly  exotics  as  if  for 

wed  a  vast  apartment  in  the  Rue  a  fete  ;  but  in  that  and  in  all  kinds 

Koyale,  close  to  the  Tuileries.     She  of    female     luxury,    the    Duchesse 

held  a  high  post  among  the  la'dies  lived  in  a  state  of  fete  perpetuelle, 

who  graced   the  brilliant  Court  of  The  doors  on  the  landing-place  were 

the  Empress.       She   had    survived  screened  by  heavy  ^(?r^/<}r<'J?  of  Genoa 

her  second  husband  the  Due,  who  velvet,    richly   embroidered   in  gold 

left  no  issue,  and  the  title  died  with  with   the   ducal   crown   and  cipher, 

him.    Alain   and  Enguerrand   were  The  two  salons  through  which  the 

Qshered  up  the  grand  staircase,  lined  visitors  passed  to  tho  private  cabinet 
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or    boudoir    were    decorated    with  dressed — I  am  a  man,  and  ciiu 

Gobelin    tapestries,    fresh,    with    a  describe  her  dress — all  I  know 

iDixture  of  roseate  hues,  and  depict-  that  she  had  the  acknowledged  fi 

ing  incidents  in  the  career  of  the  of  the  best-dressed  subject  of  Fru 

first  Emperor;  while  the  effigies  of  As  she  rose  from  her  seat,  there i 

the  late  Duc^s  father — the  gallant  in  her  look  and  air  the  unroistaki 

founder  of  a  sbort-lived  race — fig-  evidence  of  grande  dame;  a  hu 

ured  modestly  in  the  background,  likeness  in  feature  to  Alain  himm 

On  a  table    of    Russian    malachite  a  stronger  likeness  to  the  pictari 

within  the  recess  of  the  central  win-  her  first  cousin— his  mother — ^wh 

dow  lay,  preserved  in  glass  cases,  was  preserved  at  Rochebriant    1 

the  baton  and  the  sword,  the  epaul-  descent  was    indeed    from   and 

ettcs,  and  the    decorations    of    the  and  noble  houses.     But  to  the  < 

brave    Marshal.       On    the    consoles  tinction  of  race   she   added  thai 

and  the  mantelpieces   stood  clocks  fashion ;     crowning    both    with 

and    vases    of    Sevres    that    could  tranquil  consciousness  of  lofty  p 

scarcely  be  eclipsed  by  those  in  the  tion  and  unblemished  reputation. 
Imperial     palaces.     Entering     the        **  Unnatural  cousin,"  she  said 

cabinet)  they  found  the   Duchesse  Alain,  offering  her    hand    to   h 

seated  at  her  writing-table,  with  a  with  a  gracious  smile ;  ^^  all  this 

small  Skye  terrier,  hideous  in  the  in  Paris,  and  T  see  you  for  the  f 

beauty  of  the  purest  breed,  nestled  time.     But  there  is  joy  on  eartl 

at  her  feet.     This  room  was  an  ex-  in   heaven  over  sinners  who  tr 

quisito    combination    of    costliness  repent.     You  repent  truly — n'«tl 

and    comfort — Luxury     at     home,  pasf^* 

The    hangings    were  of    geranium-        It    is  impossible  to  describe 

coloured  silk,  with  double  curtains  caressing  charm  which  the  Duchc 

of  white  satin ;  near  to  the  writing-  threw    into    her  words,   voice, 

table  a  conservatory,  with  a  white  look.     Alain     was    fascinated    : 

marble  fountain  at  play  in  the  centre,  subdued. 

and  a  trellised  aviary  at  the  back.        "  Ah,  Madame  la  Duchesse,"  i 

The  walls  were  covered  with  small  he,  bowing  over  the  fair -hand 

pictures — chiefly  portraits  and  min-  lightly  held,  "  it  was  not  «in,  un 

iatures  of  the  members  of  the  Im-  modesty  bo  a  sin,   whicb  mad 

perial  family,  of  the  late  Due,   of  rustic  hesitate  long  before  he  df 

nis  father  the  Marshal  and  Madame  to  offer  his  homage  to  the  queei 

la  Marechale,  of  the  present  Duch-  the  grace  ." 
esse  herself,   and  of  some  of    the        "Not  badly   said  for  a    rust 

principal  ladies  of  the  Court  cried  Enguerrand  ;  "  eh,  Madam( 
The  Duchesse  was  still    in    the        "  My  cousin,  you  arc  pardons 

prime  of  life.     She  had  passed  her  said    the    Duchesse.     *'  Complin 

fortieth  year,  but  was  so  well  '  con-  is  the  perfume  of  gentilhomnu 

eerved '  that  you  might  have  guessed  And  if  you  brought  enough  of  i 

her  to  be  ten  years  younger.     She  perfume  from  the  flowetft^of  Ro< 

was  tall ;  not  large— but  with  round-  briant  to  distribute  among  the  la< 

ed   figure    inclined  to  embonpoint ;  at  Court,   you  will   be  terribly 

with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  but  fair  mode  there.     Seducer !  " — here 

complexion,  injured  in  effect  rather  gave  the  Marquis  a  playful  tap 

than     improved    by     pearl-powder,  the  cheek,  not  in  a  coquettish 

and  that  atrocious  barbarism  of  a  in  a  mother-like  familiarity,  and  k 

dark  stain  on  the  eyelids  which  has  ing  at  him  attentively,  said :  **  Yi 

of  late  years  been  a  baneful  fashion ;  you  are  even  handsomer  than  y 
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&ther.    I  shall  be  proud  to  present  hereditary    chamber.      The  nearest 

to  their  Imperial  Majesties    so   be-  approach  to  it  was  the  monarchy  of 

coming  a  cousin.      But  seat  your-  Louis  Philippe — ^we  know  how  sick 

Belfes  here,  Messieurs,  close  to  my  they  became  of  that.     A  republic  ? 

irm-chair,  eauionsy  mon  Dieu!  composed  of  republicans 

The  Duchesse   then  took  up  the  terrified  out  of  their  wits   at  each 

hill  of  the  conversation.     She  talked  other.      The  moderate  men,  mimics 

without  any  apparent  artifice,    but  of  the    Girondins,   with   the  Reds, 

with  admirable    tact;  put  just  the  and  the    Socialists,   and   the   Com> 

questioDS  about    Rochebriant  most  munists,  ready  to  tear  them  to  pieces, 

calculated  to  please  Alain,  shunning  And    then — ^what  then  ? — the  com- 

ill  that  might    have    pained  him ;  mercialists,    the    agriculturists,    the 

asking  him   for  descriptions  of  the  middle     class     combining    to   elect* 

surrounding     scenery — the     Breton  some   dictator  who   will  cannonade 

Icgeods ;  hoping  that  the  old  castle  the  mob,  and  become  a  mimic  Napo- 

would  never  be  spoiled  by  modem-  leon,  grafted  on  a  mimic  Necker  or 

isiog  restorations ;     inquiring    ten-  a  mimic  Danton.     Oh,  Messieurs,  I 

derly after  his  aunt,  whom  she  had  am    French    to    the    core!       You 

ia  her  childhood  once  seen,  and  still  inheritors  of  such  names  must  be  as 

remembered  with  her  sweet,  grave  French  as  I  am ;  and  yet  you  men 

iice ;  paused  little  for  replies  ;  then  insist  on  remaining  more  useless  to 

toned  to  Enguerrand  with  sprightly  France    in  the    midst  of   her  need 

small-talk  on  the  topica  of  the  day,  than  I  am, — I,  a  wcHnan    who  can 

and  e?ery  now  and   them  bringing  but  talk  and  weep." 
Alain  into  the  pale  of  the  talk,  lead-        The     Duchesse     spoke    with    a 

ing  on    insensibly    until    she    got  warmth  of   emotion  which   startled 

raguerrand  himself  to  introduce  the  and  profoundly  affected  Alain.     He 

suhject  of   the  Emperor,   and    the  remained  silent,  leaving  it  to  Enguer- 

political  troubles  which  were  dark-  rand  to  answer, 
oing  a  reign  heretofore    so  pros-        "Dear  Madame,"  said  the  latter, 

perouB  and  splendid.  "  I  do  not  see  how  either  myself  or 

Her  countenance  then  changed;  our  kinsman  can  merit  your  reproach, 

ithecame  serious,  and  even  grave  in  We  are  not  legislators.     I  doubt  if 

its  expression.  there    is    a    single    department    in 

"It is  true,"  she  said,  "that  the  France  that  would  elect  us,  if  we 

times    grow      menacing — menacing  offered    ourselves.      It   is    not    our 

not  only  to  the  throne,  but  to  order  fault  if  the  various  floods  of  revolu- 

and  property  and  France.     One  by  tion   leave    men    of  our    birth  and 

one   they    are    removing    all    the  opinions   stranded  wrecks  of  a  per- 

hraikwaters  which   the  empire  had  ished  world.     The  Emperor  chooses 

ooDstructed  between   the  executive  his  own  advisers,  and  if  they  are 

•nd  the  most  fickle  and  impulsive  bad  ones,  his  Maj[esty  certainly  will 

population  that  ever  shouted  Mong  not  ask  Alain    and  me  to  replace 

we*  one  day    to  the  man    whom  them." 

they  would   send  to  the  guillotine        "  You  do  not  answer — you  evade 

the  next      They    are    denouncing  me,"   said  the    Duchesse,    with    a 

•bat  they  call  personal  government  mournful    smile.      *'  You    are  too 

--grant  that  it  has  its  evils  ;  but  skilled  a  man  of    the    world,    M. 

*«t  would    they    substitute  ? — a  Enguerrand,  not  to  know  that  it  is 

constitutional    monarchy    like    the  not  only    legislators  and    ministers 

Ko^sh  ?     That  is  impossible  with  that  are  necessary  to  the  support  of 

QUYersal  sufirage  and  without  an  a  throne,  and    tiio    safeguard  of  a 
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nation.     Do  you  not  see  how  great        "  Your  words  endear  you  to  me 

a    help  it    is  to   both    throne    and    I  am    proud    to  call  you    cousiDi" 

nation,  when  that  section  of  public    said  the   Duchesse.      "But  do  you, 

opinion    which   is  represented     by    or  does  any  man  in  his  senses  beuefi 

names  illustrious  in  history,  identi-    that  if  you  upset  the   Empire  yoi 

lied  with  records  of  chivalrous  deeds    could  get  back  the  Bourbons  1   thai 

and  loyal  devotion,  rallies  round  the    you  would  not  be  in  imminent  diO' 

order  established  ?    Let  that  section    gcr  of  a  Government  infinitely  mow 

of  public  opinion  stand  aloof,  soured    opposed  to  the  theories  on   whid 

and     discontented,    excluded     from    rests  the  creed  of  Legitimists  thai 

active  life,   lending    no  counterbal-    that  of  Louis  Napoleon  ?    After  all 

ance  to   the  perilous   oscillations  of    what  is  there   in  the  loyalty  of  yw 

democratic  passion,  and  tell   me  if    Bourbonites  that  has  in  it  the  solk 

it  is  not  an  enemy  to  itself  as  well    worth  of  an    argument  which  cai 

as  a  traitor    to    the    principles    it    appeal    to    the     comprehension   « 

embodies  ?  "  mankind,  except  it  be  the  prindpl 

"  The    principles    it    embodies,    of  a  hereditary  monarchy  ?    Noboo] 

Madame,"  said  Alain,  "are  those  of   nowadays  can    maintain  the   rig^ 

fidelity  to  a  race  of  kings  unjustly    divine  of  a  single    regal    family  ^ 

set  aside,  less  for  the  vices  than  the    impose  itself  upon  a  nation.    Tha 

virtues  of   ancestors.       Louis  XV.    dogma  has  ceased    to  be   a  liTin; 

was  the  worst  of  the  Bourbons, — he    principle ;  it  is  only  a  dead  rernin 

was    the    J)ien   aime, — he    escapes ;    iscence.      But    the    institution    c 

Louis  XVL  was  in  moral  attributes    monarchy  is  a  principle   strong  an 

the  best  of  the  Bourbons, — he  dies    vital,  and  appealing  to  the  practio 

the  death  of  a  felon  ;  Louis  XVIIL,    interests  of  vast  sections  of  socieb 

against  whom   much   may   be  said.    Would  you  sacrifice  the    princip 

restored    to    the    throne  by  foreign    which  concerns  the  welfare  of  mi 

bayonets,  reigning  as  a  disciple  of    lioAs,  because  you   cannot  embed 

Voltaire  might  reign,  secretly  scoff-    it  in  the  person   of    an   individo 

ing  alike  at  the    royalty    and    the    utterly  insignificant  in  himself  ?    1 

religion  which  were  crowned  in  his    a  word,  if  you   prefer  monarchy 

person,  dies  peacefully  in  his  bed  ;    the  hazard  of  republicanism  for  sa* 

Charles  X.,  redeeming  the  errors  of    a  country  as    France,    accept    t 

his  youth    by  a  reign    untarnished    monarchy  you  find,  since  it  is  qui 

by  a  vice,  by  a  religion  earnest  and    clear  you   cannot  rebuild  the  mc 

sincere,  is  sent  into  exile  for  defend-    archy  you  would  prefer.      Does 

ing  established  order  from  the  very    not  embrace  all  the  great  objects  f 

inroads    which    you    lament      He    which  you  call  yourself  Logitimis 

leaves    an   heir  against  whom    cal-    Under  it    religion    is    honoured, 

umny  cannot     invent  a  tale,     and    national  church    secured  in   reali 

that  heir  remains,  an  outlaw  simply    if  not  in  name  ;  under  it  you  ha 

because  he  descends    from    Henry    united   the  votes  of  millions  to  t 

IV.,     and    has  a  right    to    reign,    establishment  of  the  throne ;  unc 

Madame,  you  appeal  to  us  as  among    it  all   the    material  interests  of  t 

the  representatives  of  the  chivalrous    country,     commercial,    agricultuF 

deeds    and    loyal    devotion    which    have  advanced  with    an   unequal! 

characterised    the   old     nobility   of    rapidity  of  progress ;  under  ic  Pa 

France.     Should  we    deserve    that    has  become  the  wonder  of  the  woi 

character  if  wo  forsook  the  unfortun-    for  riches,  for  splendour,  for  grs 

ate,  and  gained  wealth  and  honour    and  beauty ;  under  it  the  old  tra 

in  forsaking?"  tional  enemies  of  Franco  have  be 
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humbled  and  rendered  impotent,  the  older  monarchies  were  strength 
Tho  policy  of  Richelieu  has  heen  ened  and  adorned.  But  I  do  not 
achieved  in  the  abasement  of  A  us-  here  invoke  your  aid  merely  to  this 
tria;  the  policy  of  Napoleon  I.  has  monarchy,  my  cousin  ;  I  demand 
been  consommated  in  the  salvation  your  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
of  Europe  from  the  semi-barbarous  France ;  I  demand  that  you  should 
ambitioQ  of  Russia.  England  no  not  rest  an  outlaw  from  her  service, 
longer  casts  her  trident  in  the  Ah,  you  think  that  France  is  in  no 
oppodte  scale  of  the  balance  of  danger — that  you  may  desert  or  op- 
European  power.  Satisfied  with  pose  the  Empire  as  you  list,  and 
the  honour  of  our  alliance,  she  has  that  society  will  remain  safe !  You 
loaterenr  other  ally ;  and  her  forces  are  mistaken.  Ask  Enguerrand.'' 
neglected,  her  spirit  enervated,  her  *^  Madame,*'  said  Enguerrand, 
statesineo  dreaming  believers  in  "you  overrate  my  political  know- 
the  safe^  of  their  island,  provided  ledge  in  that  appeal ;  but,  honestly 
th^  withdraw  from  the  affiiirs  of  speaking,  I  subscribe  to  your  reason- 
Europe^  may  sometimes  scold  us,  ings.  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
but  will  certainly  not  dare  to  fight.  Empire  sorely  needs  the  support  of 
With  France  she  is  but  an  in-  men  of  honour :  it  has  one  cause  of 
fcrior  satellite, — ^without  France  she  rot  which  now  undermines  it — dis- 
i»-nothing.  Add  to  all  this  a  honest  jobbery  in  its  administrative 
Court  more  brilliant  than  that  of  departments;  even  in  that  of  the 
Lomg  XI v.,  a  sovereign  not  indeed  army,  which  apparently  is  so  heeded 
without  faults  and  errors,  but  sin-  and  cared  for.     I    agree  with  you 

ej  mild  in  his  nature,  warm-  that  France  is  in  danger,  and  may 

A  to  friends,  forgiving  to  foes,  need   the   swords  of  all  her  better 

vhom    personally    no     one     could  sons,  whether  against  the  foreigner, 

fnrQiarly  know  and  not.  be  charm-  or  against  her  worst  enemies — tho 

ed  with  a  honte  of  character,  lov-  mobs  of  her  great  towns.      I  myself 

ibleasthatof  Henri  IV., — and  tell  received   a   military  education,  and 

DM  irtiat  more  than  all  this  could  but  for  my  reluctance  to    separate 

Tou  expect    from    the    reign   of  a  myself  from  my  father  and  Raoul, 

Bourbon  ? "  I  should  be  a  candidate  for  cmploy- 

**With  such  results,"  said  Alain,  ments  more  congenial  to   me    than 

**froin  the  monarchy  you    so    elo-  those  of  the  Bourse  and  my  trade  in 

(pHQtly  praise,  I    fail    to    discover  the  glove- shop.    But  Alain  is  happily 

what  the  Emperor's    throne   could  free  from  all  family  ties,  and  Alain 

pwibly  gain  by  a   few   powerless  knows  that  my  advice  to  him  is  not 

woTerts  from   an    unpopular,    and  hostile  to  your  exhortations." 

M\  no   doubt  truly,  from   a  "  I  am  glad  to  think  he  is  under 

cause."  so  salutary  an  influence  ;  "  said  the 

^I  say  monarchy  gains  much  by  Duchesse ;    and  seeing    that  Alaik 

^  loyal  adhesion   of   any  man  of  remained  siletit  and  thoughtful,  she 

wuragei,  ability,  and  honour.     Every  wisely   changed    the    subject,    and 

WW  monarchy  gains  much  by  con-  shortly  afterwards  the  two  friends 

VVB0D8  from   the  ranks  by  which  took  leave. 
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Among  the  many  thin^^  which  actcristic  of  the  philosophic  antago- 
change  from  one  age  to  another,  there  nists  of  spiritual  oppression ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  any  so  subject  to  variation,  would,  we  think,  be  impossible  for 
strangely  enough,  as  those  opinions  any  candid  and  open-hearted  reader 
on  religious  subjects  which  are  the  of  the  little  volume  *  recently  pub- 
most  important  our  minds  are  cap-  lishcd,  to  think  of  him  as  a  sceptic, 
able  of  forming.  Though  the  hottest  Scepticism  is  not  a  creed  but  a  dis- 
controversies  in  the  Church  are  gener-  position — a  form  of  mind — a  pecu- 
ally  raised  for  the  rigid  conservation  liarity  of  nature — and  this  is  not  the 
of  old  forms  and  old  conceptions  of  mental  character  of  Mr.  Gregg.  He 
religious  truth,  it  is  nevertheless  believes — almost  in  spite  of  himself 
true  that  every  century,  and  often  — having  no  means,  he  confesses, 
every  geaieration,  has  its  own  char-  of  proving  the  Iruth^  of  what  he 
acteristic  way  of  setting  forth  these  believes  in,  and  acknowledging  a 
truths,  and  that,  not  to  go  back  too  great  many  arguments  against  it 
far  nor  to  venture  upon  any  dis-  There  is  something  amusing  even  in 
cussion  such  as  that  which  has  risen  the  humility  with  which  he  makes 
round  the  Athanasian  Creed,  a  pious  this  avowal,  or  rather,  something  that 
and  even  highly  orthodox  Christian  would  be  amusing  but  for  the  perfect 
of  the  present  day  would  hesitate  and  dignified  seriousness  of  the 
at  least,  and  possibly  shudder,  were  thinker,  who,  declining  to  recdre 
he  called  upon  to  utter  assertions  Revelation  as  a  possibility,  and  re- 
or  explanations  which  distilled  jecting  Christianity  as  a  great 
Hke  dew  from  the  lips  of  his  proto-  blunder,  cannot  yet,  he  allows, 
type  in  1778,  only  a  hundred  years  divest  himself  of  his  faith  in  God 
ago.  And  scepticism,  or  philosophy,  and  the  Hereafter.  We  have 
or  counter-theology,  whatever  name  used  a  word  which  we  ought 
may  be  the  best  to  use,  changes  with  not  to  have  used, — ^it  is  pathetic 
equal  variety  and  persistency.  From  rather  than  amusing.  Mr.  Greg 
Voltaire  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  what  a  puts  himself  voluntarily  at  the  bar, 
difference!  We  do  not  know  by  and  gives  for  his  defence  the  hu- 
what  name  to  distinguish  the  later  manest,  the  most  unassailable,  of  all 
author.  He  disbelieves  the  greater  pleas.  It  is  not  at  any  bar  of  ours 
part  of — ^wo  may  almost  say  all —  that  he  makes  his  defence.  We 
that  Christians  believe.  He  seems  are  ready  to  give  him  full  and  frank 
on  the  whole  to  be  of  opinion — to  us  absolution  for  believing  in  God  be- 
a  new  and  strange  one — that  Chris-  cause  he  cannot  help  it,  because  it 
tianity  has  rather  retarded  than  is  plus  fort  que  lui:  but  there  is 
helped  forward  the  reign  of  purity  something  infinitely  curious  in  the 
and  truth  on  the  earth.  He  is  spectacle  of  this  man  standing  hum- 
cruelly  and  imjustly,  and  sometimes  bly  uncovered  before  his  peers,  ez- 
we  think  ignorantly,  contemptuous  cusing  himself  for  his  faith.  We 
of  all  religious  teachers  of  every  can  easily  conceive  that  a  great 
class,  creed,  and  country.  He  is  not  effort  was  necessary  to  enable  him 
without  that  intolerance  and  dog-  to  confront  such  a  tribunal  with 
matism  which  are  so  curiously  char-  such  a  confession.    The  great  leading 

«  Enigmas  of  Life :  by  W.  R.  Greg.    London :   Triibner  &  Co.    1873. 
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principle  of  all  the  philosophical  re- 
searches of  our  day,  both  physical 
mod  mental,  is  that  faith  is  the  one 
unallowable   sentiment — the   accur- 
fied  thing.     The  very  state  of  mind 
which  makes  such  a  feeling  possible, 
fills  science  with  disgust  and  opposi- 
tioD ;    yet   here  is  a  distinguished 
philosopher  coming  forward  to  con- 
fess to  it,  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
weakness,  yet  with  an  absolute  inca- 
padU:  to  separate  himself  from  it, 
whicn  is  at  once  strange  and  whim- 
sical and  pathetic.     What  he  avows 
is  pure  faith  of  the  highest  and  most 
▼isionary  kind,  faith  in  things  unprov- 
able,   without   tangible   foiuidation, 
without  authority — ^yet  in  its  naked 
force  prevailing  over  all  the  methods 
aod  habits  of  doubt,  and  all  the  pre- 
judices of  the  intellect     The  follow- 
ing is  Mr.   Greg's  own  explanation 
or  excuse — the  plea  with  which  he 
presents  himself  at  the  bar  of  philo- 
wphical  thought : — 

"The  religious  views  in  which  we 
tare  been  brought  up,  inevitably  colour 
to  the  last  our  tone  of  thougbt  ou  all 
cogDtte  matters,  and  largely  affect  the 
maner  and  direction  of  our  approach 
to  them,  even  where  every  dogma  of 
our  etiiy  creed  has  been,  if  not  aban- 
doned, yet  deprived  of  its  dogmatic 
fotm,  as  well  as  of  its  oris^inal  logical 
or  authoritative  basis.  Not  only  are 
doetrines  often  persistently  retained, 
ftoQgh  the  old  foundations  of  them 
bive  been  undermined  or  surrendered 
— bnt  beUefs  that  have  dwelt  long  in 
the  mind  leave  indelible  traces  of  their 
wddencc  years  after  they  have  been 
^iaeanled  and  dislodged.  It  would  be 
■wre  correct  to  say  that  they^  linger 
^  t  sort  of  loving  obstinacy  m  their 
oU  abode,  long  after  they  have 
recdred  formal  notice  to  quit.  Their 
teiher  is  never  to  the  end  of  time 
ViHe  Bwept  and  garnished.  The  mind 
■  Berer  altogether  as  if  they  had  not 
^  there.  When  a  *  yes '  or  'no  * 
•wver  is  demanded  to  a  proposition,  for 
>id  against  which  aigument  and  evl- 
dttce'aeem  equally  balanced,  the  de- 
dilOD'is  sure  to  be  different  in  minds, 
we  o(  which  comes^new^to  the  question, 


while  the  other  has  held  a  preconceived 
opinion,  even  though  on  grounds  which 
he  now  recognistta  as  erroneous  or 
insufficient.  It  was  my  lot  to  Inherit 
from  Puritan  forefathers  the  strongest 
impressions  as  to  the  great  doctrines  of 
religion,  at  a  time  wiicn  the  mind  is 
most  plastic  and  most  tenacious  of 
such  Impressions — 

*  Wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain.' 

And   though   I   recognise,    as   fully  as 
any  man  of  science,  the  hollowness  of 
most  of  the  foundations  on  which  those 
impressions   were  based,  and  the  entire 
invalidity  of  the  tenure  on  which  I  then 
held  them,  yet  I  by  no  means  feel  com- 
pelled to  throw  up  Uie  possesblon  merely 
Decauso  the  old  title-deeds  were  full  of 
flaws.     The   existence   of   a   wise   and 
beneficent  Creator,    and  of  a  renewed 
life  hereafter,  are  still  to  me  beliefs — es- 
pecially the  first — very  nearly  reaching 
the  solidity  of  absolute  convictions.  The 
one  Is  almost  a  Certainty,  the  other  a 
solemn  Hope.     And  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  unphllosophlc  to  allow  my  con- 
templation of  life,   or  my  speculations 
on  the  problems  It  presents,  to  run  in 
the  grooves  worn  In  the  mind  by  its 
antecedent  history,  so  long  as  no 'dog- 
matism Is  allowed,  and  no  dL?provabk- 
datum   is    suffered    for   a   moment   to 
intrude." 

The  feeling   which  dictates   this 
plea   is   as    little   sceptical  as  that 
which  makes   the  firmest    believer 
cling  to  his  creed — nay,  it  is  almost, 
if  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  a 
more  pure  and  unmixed  Faith  than 
are  those  beliefs  which  are  founded 
upon    authority,  either    human    or 
divine — on    Revelation    itself,     the 
great  final  authority  in  which  Chris- 
tians trust     Mr.    Greg  rejects  the 
idea   of   Revelation   as  a  folly ;   he 
smiles   at   authority   in  matters  of 
the    mind.     He    believes — because, 
as  we  have  said,  he  cannot  help  it ; 
because  he  had  Puritan  forefathers 
— because  once  when  he  was  young 
he  believed.     In  short,  he  does  what 
the  weakest  of  us  do,  what  the  most 
illogical  do  :  he  believes  because  he 
believes.    Honour  to  the  philosopher 
who  dares    to  say  so !     Let   thos& 
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scoff  at  him  who  will,  ho  shall  have  philosophy  of  our  day*  is  the  modes- 
no  scorn  from  us.  Wo  may  grieve  ty  with  which  it  avows  its  absolute 
that  he  can  proceed  no  further — that  inability  to  answer  any  of  the  ques- 
he  cannot  go  in  at  the  doors  open  to  tions  it  raises.  The  very  name  of 
us,  or  see  what  it  hath  not  entered  Mr.  Greg's  volume  shows  his  full 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive ;  acquiescence  in  this  sentiment.  To 
but  for  this  vindication,  even  though  the  deeper  Enigmas  of  Life  which  he 
uttered  somewhat  against  his  will,  of  here  proposes  he  offers  no  answer ; 
pure  Faith  without  foundation  or  he  holds  out  no  hope  to  us  that  any 
reason,  he  is  to  be  thanked,  almost  answer  can  ever  be  found  by  intellect 
more  deeply  than  is  another  man  or  thought.  It  is  true  that  to  the  less 
who  feels  himself  able  to  speak  lofty — to  those  which  concern  the 
with  fuller  certainty  and  a  more  physical  wellbeing  and  progress  of 
definite  hope.  This  confession  is  man — he  believes  in  the  possibility 
a  triumph  of  that  something  of  a  limited  and  conditional  answer, 
above  nature,  above  reason,  above  but  that  only  by  the  interposition 
all  that  can  be  taught  or  learned ;  of  a  philosophical  millennium — a 
that  something  ineffable,  incompre-  time  when  all  men  will  do  justly 
hensible  in  us,  which  makes  us  and  ,love  mercy,  when  sanitary 
what  we  are— which  cannot  be  science  shall  vanquish  disease,  when 
altogether  destroyed  by  brutality,  Peace  shall  have  a  universal  reign, 
nor  altogether  eliminated  by  Intel-  when  men  shall  learn  in  all  things 
lect ;  and  which  makes  us,  on  the  how  much  better  and  more  comfort- 
whole,  very  indifferent  to  Mr.  Dar-  able  it  is  for  themselves  to  do  well 
win's  monkeys,  even  could  we  than  to  do  ill,  and  vice  and  dyspep- 
see  them  in  actual  process  of  de-  sia  shall  alike  vanish  from  the  face 
velopment .  Tails  are  one  thing —  of  the  earth.  We  have  no  disposi- 
but  souls  are  quite  another  thing,  tion  to  assail  with  harsh  criticism 
The  appendage  might  be  got  rid  of ;  this  foolishness  of  wisdom.  We 
but  the  other  is  not  be  got  rid  of  remember  that  another  philosopher, 
nor  accounted  for.  And  here  it  more  celebrated  still  than  Mr.  Greg, 
stands,  clear -shining,  ineffable,  pois-  once  proposed  the  same  summary 
ing  on  angels'  wings  over  the  big  and  delightful  remedy  for  the 
brain  of  this  thinker,  as  over  the  woes,  not  of  the  world,  but  of 
smallest  brain  of  any  one  of  us.  We  that  small  part  of  it  called  Ire- 
trust  and  hope  that  there  is  a  great  land  :  Let  every  man  but  do  his 
deal  more  of  this  kind  of  faith  pro-  duty ;  let  all  be  good,  sober,  virtu- 
sent  in  the  world  ^t  this  doubting  ous,  honest,  and  peaceable,  as  it  was 
and  doubtful  period,  than  the  right  to  be,  and  lo,  at  once,  witb- 
Christian  critics  of  the  time  have  out  beating  about  the  bush,  or 
any  idea  of.  It  is  a  Faith  which  has  search  after  elaborate  political  pan- 
little  to  say  for  itself,  which  some-  aceas,  the  remedy  was  found !  So 
times  may  be  somewhat  ashamed  of  said  Bishop  Berkeley  a  hundred 
itself;  but  its  very  shame  and  its  years  ago.  An  older  philosopher 
avowed  want  of  absolute  foundation  still — Francis,  of  the  town  of  Assisi, 
are  its  most  valuable  qualities.  It  in  Umbria — held  similar  yet  still 
is  like  the  testimony  of  an  unwilling  wider  views.  His  cure  for  Turk  and 
witness,  of  whom  honour  and  truth  Infidel  was,  not  to  crusade  against 
demand  that  he  should  tell  some-  them  with  armies  and  chivalry,  but 
thing  which  goes  against  the  cause  — the  simplest  thing,  which  any 
he  favours.  poor  monk  was  good  for — to  convert 
Another  curious  peculiarity  of  the  them  1     In  such  company  Mr.  Greg 
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need  not  be  ashamed  to  stand ;  and  ing  aid  to  a  dependency  in  peril ; — 
if  be,    too,  dreams  of  a  time   when  yet  we  all  know  that  in  both  these 
the   lion   shall   lie   down   with    the  cases    the    telegraph  has    probably 
lamb,  and  the  sucking  child  lay  its  done  as  much  harm  as  good,  tortur- 
hand  on  the  cockatrice*  den,  we  will  ing  the  absent  who  cannot  be  of  any 
not    attempt     to    smile    down    his  service  to  a  sufferer  with  all  the  flue- 
hope   as   a  devout   imagination,    as,  tuations  of  his  malady,  and  confusing 
we  fear,  did  we  venture    to  breathe  and  stultifying  the  unhappy    State 
a  word   of    the    millennium   of  the  subordinate,  who  is  now   never  out 
Apocalypse,  he  would  do  to  us.     No ;  of  reach   of  an   ignorant  chief,   nor 
tiiat  obstinate  hope  in  human  nature,  allowed  to  act  as   his  superior  local 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  symptoms  knowledge  sees  fit.     We  cannot  see 
of  the  possibilities  in  us,  is  not  one  how  this    merely   external    agency 
which  we    can  cast  any   scorn   at ;  great  as  it  is,   could,  even   if  it  had 
but  the   philosopher's    faith  in  it   is  no  defauts  de  ses  qualiteSj  be   either 
yet  another   proof  of    the    endless  an  intellectual    or  moral    influence 
potency  of  that  principle  which    ho  affecting  the  minds  or  wills  of  men. 
despises  scientifically,  but  which  in  And    certainly  its  existence    is  no 
the  blessed  inconsistency  of  human  balance   whatever  to   the   confessed 
nature  hangs  by  him  still.  non-existence  of   any  marked    and 
In  the    paper  called    "  Realisable  general  elevation  of  intellect  or  wis- 
Ideals,"  Mr.  Greg  sets  forth  candidly  dom  in  man.     Yet,  notwithstanding 
enoagh  the  absolute  want  of  founda-  all  this,  Mr.  Greg  still  holds  his  ideal 
tion  for  any  such  hope.     Though  he  as  realisable.     Everything  is   possi- 
m&kes.  much — more   a    great    deal  ble.     It  is  true  he  grants   that  wo 
thtn  we  should-be  disposed  to  make  may  still  go  on  as  we  have  done  for 
—of  those  external  signs  of  progress  past  centuries ;  that   "  passion  may 
which  everybody  dins  into  our  ears  still  be  in   the   ascendant,  speaking 
—the  railway,    the   telegraph,    gas,  in  a  louder  tone  than  either  interest 
4c  —  he    acknowledges    that    man  or  duty."     "It  may  be  so,"   he  says, 
has  reached   no    corresponding  ad-  and   thus  proceeds  to   explain   what 
nncement;     that    neither     thinker  hope  is  in  him  of  better  things  : — 
nor  poet  has  gone  beyond  the  range 
of  Plato    and    Homer;     and    that 

the  Athenians  some  two    thousand  "But  there  arc  three  sets  of  consider- 

jears  ago  raised  themselves   **  to  the  a^io'^s  which  point  to  a  more  hopeful 

hiffKiic*    «.,^*nU   nru:/«u   «««^    ,«»t;/^r.  Issuc  I  thc  inevitably  vast  chanp:c  which 

highest    summit   which  any    nation  cannot  fail  to  ensue^ when  all  the  count- 

nas  yet    reached—the    culminating  legg    influences    which    have     hitherto 

point   of   human    intelligence."     To  been   workinji:    perversely  in  a    wrong 

be  able  to  think  is  surely  a  greater  direction    shall   turn    their    combined 

gift,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  than  ^«^<^,S^  ^»^«  ^^^'^^  ^fy  3  ^l^'T/f/^^'? 

Li!      \.^    J.    n     \.             'ii      /I'v  renctuig   and    cumtitative   operation     of 

to  be  able  to  flash  a  possibly   foolish  each  step  in  the  right  course;  and  the 

message  from  one  end  of  the  world  inimitable  generations  and  acres  which 

to  the    other    in     twelve  minutes,  yet  lie  before  humanity  ere  tiic  goal  be 

Ahnost  the  only  way  in  which  we  reached.    Our     present    condition,    no 

on  consider  tl/s  latL  privilcse  as  J^a^^^'^e^n  SgTr  ^ccnTr  W"S 

annnmingled  boon,  is  either  when  wrong    tack,  but    we    are     beginning, 

it  works  in  the  service  of  the  affec-  though    only   just  beginning,    to    put 

tions  and    relieves    the    anxious,  or  about   the  helm.    Wliat    may  we    not 

when  it  is  used  in  the  royal  work  of  rationally  hope  for  when  the  condition 

•<»._     o  i*ovv»       v.«*v/jr«i   »Tv/  IV  ^^*  ^j    ^jjg  masses  shall  receive  that  con- 

gOTemment,    facilitating   the    action  ccntratcd   and  urj^cnt  attention  which 

Of  a  central  authority   or  summon-  has  hitherto  been  directed  permanently, 
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if  not    exclusively,   to   furthering    Uje    extinct  profession ;  when  property  Bhall 
interests    of    more    favoured     ranlcs?    be  respected  and  not  coveted,   because 
"What,  when    charity,    which'  for   cen-    possessed  or    attainable    by  all ;   when 
turles  has   been  doing   mischief,    shall    the  distribution  of  wealth  sliall  receive, 
begin  to    do  "good  ?    What,  when    the    both  from  the  Statesman  and  the  Econ- 
countless  pulpits  that,  so    far  back  as     omist,  that  sedulous  attention  which  *i8 
historv  can  reach,  have  been  preaching    now    concentrated    exclusively     on  its 
Catholicism,     Anglicanism,    Presbytcri-    acquisition;,  and  when,  though  relative 
anism,    Calvinism,    Wesleyanism,    shall    poverty    may  still  remain,  actual    and 
set  to  work    to  preach  Christianity    at    unmerited  destitution  shall  everywhere 
last?    Do  we  ever  even  approach  to  a    be  as  completely  eliminated  as   it  has 
due  estimate  of    the  degree   in    which  been    already  in  one  or  two    fortunate 
every  stronghold  of  vice  or.  folly  over-  and    limited    communities.    Few,    pro- 
thrown    exposes,    weakens,  'and  under-  bably,  have  at  all  realised  how  near  the 
mines  ever^  other ;— of  the    extent  to  possibility   at  least  of    this  consumma- 
which  every  Improvement,  social,  moral,  tion  may  be.    An  intcUectunl  and  mo- 
or material,   makes  every   other  easier;  ral  change — both  within   moderate  and 
— of  the  countless  ways  in  which  phy-  attainable     limits — and     the     adequate 
sical  reforms   react  on  Intellectual   and  and    feasible    education  of    all  clflUBses, 
ethical  progress  ?  would  bring  it  about  in  a  single  gene- 
**"What    a  gradual     transformation —  ration.    If    our  working  ^men  were  as 
transformation  almost  reaching  to  trans-  hardy,  enduring,  and  amlSitious  as  the 
llguration  —  will    not    steal    over    the  better  specimens  of  the  Scotch  peasant- 
aspect  of  civilized   communities,   when  ry,  and    valued    instruction  as     much, 
bv    a    few    generations    during    which  and  If  they  were  as  frugal,  managing, 
Hygienic  science  and  sense  shall  have  and   saving    as  the  French    peasantry, 
been    in  the    ascendant,    the   restored,  the  work  would  be   very   near   comple- 
health  of  mankind  shall  have   corrected  tlon.  .   .  It  may  sound  romantic,  at  the 
tlic    morbid    eocaggeration   of     our     an-  end  of  a  decade  which    has  witnessed, 
petltes;    when    the  more    questionable  perhaps,  tlie  two  most  fierce  and  san- 
instincts   and    passions,   less    and    less  guinary  wars  In  the  world's  history,  to 
exercised  and  stimulated  for  centuries,  hope    that  this    wretched  and    clumsy 
shall     have    faded     Into     comparative  mode  of  settling  national  quarrels  will  ere 
quiescence ;    when  the    disordered  eon-  long  be  obsolete ;  but  no  one  can  doubt 
stltutionSj  whether    diseased,   criminal,  that  the  commencement  of  higher  esti- 
or  defective,    which    now  spread    and  mates  of  nktional  interests  and  needs, 
propagate    so    much    moral    mischief,  the  growing  devastation  and   slaughter 
shall     have     been     eliminated;     when  of  modem   wars,   the  increased    range, 
sounder    systems    of    education     shall  and  power  of  implements  of  destruction, 
have  prevented   the  too  early  awaken-  which,    as  they  arc  employable  by  all 
ing     of    natural    desire;     when    more  combatants,  loUl     (p'ow    too    trematdotu 
rational    because   higher    and    soberer  *o  ^  employed  by  any^  and  the  increas- 
notions  of  what  Is  needful  and  desir-  ing  horror  with  whicli  a  cultivated  age 
able  in  social  life,  a  lower  standard  of  cannot  avoid  regarding  such  scenes,  are 
expenditure,  wiser  simplicity  in  living,  all  clear,  if  feeble  and  inchoate,   indica- 
shall  have  rendered  the  gratification  of  tions  of  a  tendency  towards  this  blessed 
these   desires    more  easy;    when    little  consummation.'' 

in    comparison   shall  be  needed    for  a        Heaven     forbid  that     we    should 

happy  home,  and  that  little  shall  have  sneer  at  any  man   for    holding  so 

become    generally    attainable    by    fru-  i,^r.«A,i     «    t:^,^      v  i.      e     n 

gality,  sobriety,   and  toil?    It  surelyl  |W  !i  •         \J'     I^^^   ""^u-^^l  x?"' 

not  too    Utopian  to    fancy    that    our  "*^cly  things  this  philosophical  Uto- 

chlldren,  or  our  grandchildren  at  least,  P'a  seems  to  us  the  most  unlikely — 

mav  see    a  civil  state  in    which    wise  a  thing  absolutely  without    warrant 

and     effective     legislation,    backed    by  from    PxnpriPnoP   nnrl  liffln    incfifipH 
adequate      administration,    shall     have       ^    experience,  and  little  justitied, 

made  all  violation  of  law— all  habitual  ^^  ^^l  ^^   ^'®   ^"  ^®^»    ^^   *"®  ^"^J^ 

crime— obviously,    inevitably,     and    in-  agencies     which    are     avowedly    at 

Btantly  a  losing  game,  and  therefore  an  command  —  agencies     wholly     ma- 
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terisl,    affecting    our    comfort,   but  rigid  sequences  of  nature    as    any 

neither  touching  our  minds  nor  our  appeal  for  divine  aid  can  be.     "  If,** 

hearts.  he    says,     **as    philosophers    have 

We  have  not  time  to  do  more  than  maintuned,  we  all  and  always  live 

indicate  Mr.  Greg's  curiously  fine  and  under  the  dominion  of  settled  law ; 

searching  argument  on  the  question  if   the  present  in  all  points  flows 

of  prayer — a  question  so  often  and  so  regularly  and  inexorably  from  the 

disagreeably  discussed  of  late  days,  past ;   if  all  occurrences  are  linked 

with  what  seems  to  us  equal  igno-  ^ether  in  one  unfailing  chain  of 

ranee  and  bad  taste  on  the  sceptical  cause  and  effect,  and  all  are  foreseen 

side  of  the  question,  and  much  feeble-  by  Him  whose  foresight  is  unerring ; 

ness   on  the  Christian.     Here  once  if  indeed  they  are  mere  portions  of 

agun  the  fine  spiritual  sense  (if  we  an  order  of  events    of  which    the 

may  use  such   an    expression)    of  motive  power  has  been  set  in  action 

which  Mr.  Greg  is  incapable  of  divest-  from  the  beginning, — then    is    not 

ing  himself,    comes  in,    lifting  the  aid  rendered  to  us  by  our  human 

argument  out  of  the  vulgar  circle  in  friends  in  consequence  of  our  entrea- 

which    it  has  been    bandied  about  ties — as  an  effect  of  that  cause — ^as 

from  one  hand  to  another,   into  a  much  a  disturbance  of  the  ordained 

dearer  and  serener  air.    Mr.  Greg's  law  of  sequence  as  if  God  Himself 

eyes  are  too  keen  and  too  candid  not  had    directly    aided    us,    in    com- 

to  see  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  pliance  with  our  prayers  to  Him  ?  '* 

others,  it  is  a  mere  question  with  all  This  will  show,   though  Mr.   Greg 

tiiinkers  which  set  of  difficulties  they  gives  no  conclusion,  and  evidently 

win  choose  to  protect  and  patronise,  feels  no  certain  conclusion  possible 

—those  which  set  forth  the  impos-  in  such  a  question,  that  he  b*eats  it 

Ability    of    disturbing'   the    order  in  a  different  spirit,  and  with  a  dif- 

of  nature  by  the    interposition    of  ferent   feeling  of   its    gravity    and 

inch  an  agent  as  prayer — or  those  profound  interest,  from  that  which 

wbidi  regard  the  still  deeper   im-  has  shown  itself   in    many    recent 

poBsibility  of  believing    in    a    God  arguments — arguments  such  as  dis- 

and  not   appealing    to    Him.     Mr.  credit  science  without  having  any- 

Qreg  considers  both  sides   of    the  thing   really  to  do  with  her — and 

question    carefully.       He    declares  which  disgust  us  by  that  irreverence 

prayer  to  be    *^an  inevitable  con-  for  human  nature  which  is  even  more 

Mqaoice    and    correlative    of    be-  revolting  to  the  human  spirit  than 

M  in    God,"     an     "original   and  profanity  towards  God. 

nearly  irresistible  instinct"     "  We  The  most  striking  passages  in  Mr. 

cwnotpicturo  to  ourselves,"  he  says,  Greg's    volume    will,    however,    be 

with  a  force   of  expression  which  found  in  the  last  of  its  chapters  — 

ni^t    well      be     consolatory     to  the    singular    and    touching    paper 

tnmd  believers,   "what  our  nature  called    "Elsewhere,"  in  which,   by 

would  be  without  it"    He  considers  way  of  showing  the  mistakes  of  "  di- 

both  sides  of  the  question — and  he  vines  "  in  setting  forth  the  conven- 

nakes  no  answer  to  it     We  especi-  tionally  religious  view  of  future  re- 

aOj  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  wards  and  punishmeats  (drawn,  we 

wider  the  few  sentences  in  which  presume,  from  the  vulgarest    type 

he  suggests  the  idea  that  any  ex-  of  old-fashioned  sermons,  but  pro- 

traordinary   or    importunate  search  bably  supposed  by  Mr.  Greg  to  repre- 

for  human  aid,  such  as  those  which  sent  the  preaching  of  his  own  day), 

jove  and  wealth  make  continually,  he    sets    forth    his  own   views    on 

is  as  much  an  interference  with  the  this  profoundly  interesting  subject 
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The  idea  of  entirely  spiritual  retri-  tinet,  sliall  stand  amazed    and  homw 

bution  is  not  an   original  one,  and  ^ct  hf  5„*e''e%il'i^ed''Scli%  \, 

commends  itself  more  completely  to  g^^jj^    ijrnominious    BlaTery,   and    tha] 

the  mind  than  any  other  conception  shrink  in  loathing  and  shame  from  th 

of    final    punishment.     But  though  reflected    imap:e    of    his    own    animi 

the  idea  is  not  new,  it  has  seldom  ^^jfj^^^^     ^'^*^^    ^^  ^^""^^   e«splD| 

1-                            -r  11,,   ,,^-^«««^    rru«  sordid   man,    canie   now    %nto    a    worii 

been  more  powerfully  expressed.  The  ^,,^^^     ^^J^     ^^^    purchase    noihinQ 

following    picture    might    probably  y,fiere     gold     has     no    sjylcndxmr,    an> 

be  equalled  in  the  pages  of  some  luxury  no  meaning^  shall  be  almoe 
"divine"  of  higher  range  and  older    suable  to  comprehend   how   he   ooul. 

,!«♦,.  *v^««  +l»/^o«  \r^  Pi.o«.  /«/^n/iomnc-  ^vcr  havc  60  valued  such  unreal  goods 

date  than  those  Mr.  Greg  condemns ,  ^,^^^    ^^^^    malignant,   the    passionaU 

but  we  do  not  know  where  else,  ex-  the  cruel  man,    everything  tchich  eaBe 

cept  in  Isaiah,  to  find  a  more  terrible  forth    hU    vices    now   mcept    array  lett 

or  a  more  powerful  picture  oi  a  real  the  former    existence,    shall    appear    t 

and  spu-itual  heU :—  ^^^f  ^^  ?f  }^^  appeared  to  oUieiis  upo: 

^  earth,    shall     hate    himself   as    otnei 

"  When  the  portals  of  this  world  have  hated   him   on  earth.      We    shall    sei 

been  passed,  when  time  and  sense  have  judge,    feel    about     all    things    then 

been   left  behind,  and   this    *  body   of  perfectly   and  constantly,    as   we  San 

death'    has    dropped    away    from    the  judged,   and  felt  about   them  partial} 

liberated  soul,  everj'thing  which  clouded  in  our  rare,  better,  and  saner  momenl 

the  perceptions,  wliich  dulled  the  vision,  hefe.    We   shall   think   that    we   mm 

which    drugged    the    conscience    while  have  been  mad,  if  we  did  not  too  w^ 

on    earth,   will   be   cleared   off  like    a  know  that  we  had  been  wilful.    Ever 

morning  mist.     We   8?iall   see  all  things  urgent  appetite,   every  boiling  passioi 

as   they    really   are — ourselves    and   our  every  wild    ambition,    which    obscure 

sins   among   the    number.      No    other  and   confused   our  reason    here  beloTi 

punishment     whether     retributive     or  will    have    been    burnt    away    in    th 

purgatorial,    will    be    needed.      Naked  valley    of   the  shadow  of  death;   ever 

truth,  unfllmed   eyes,  will   do  all  that  subtle   sophistry  with  which  we  bUn^ 

the    most    righteous    vengeance   could  ed     or    excused    ourselves     on     eari 

desire.    Every  now  and  then  we  have  will    have    vanished    before   the    clea 

a  glimpse  of  such  perceptions  while  on  glance  of  a  disembodied  spirit ;  nothin 

earth.     Times   come   to    us    all    when  will    intervene    between    us    and   th 

the  passions,  by  some  casual  influence  truth.     Stripped   of   all   the   dis^toio, 

or    some    sobering    shock,   have    been  drapery  of    honeyed    words   ana  fals 

wholly  lulled  to  rest,  when  all  disordered  refractions,  we   shall   see   ourselves  a 

emotions  have  drunk  repose  we   are ;    we   shall   judge   ourselves  a 

*  Prom  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air,'  ^°^  ^^^  J^'^^^'*  j^^??^    ^*-     9"!;  J?« 

iiwux  i,ii«  wvx  vwi/ciua  w  w*«  ii*iuiiiBui,iuir,  ^j.  misused  opportunitlcs ;  our  forfeite 

and  when  for  a  few  brief  and  ineffectual  birthright ;  our  glorious  possibility- 
instants  the  temptations  which  have  ineffable  in  its  glory;  our  awful  acto 
led  us  astray,  the  pleasures  for  which  ality — ^ineffable  in  its  awfulness;  th 
we  have  bartered  away  the  future,  tlie  nature  which  God  gave  us — the  nntor 
desires  to  which  we  have  sacrificed  our  we  havc  made  ourselves;  the  dcstin; 
peace,  appear  to  us  in  all  their  wretched  for  which  he  designed  us — ^tbe  destin; 
folly  and  miserable  meanness.  From  to  which  we  have  doomed  Ourselves 
our  feelings  theti  we  may  form  a  faint  all  these  things  -will  grow  ant 
imagination  of  what  our  feelings  will  fasten  on  our  thoughts,  till  the  contexn 
be  hereafter,  when  this  occasional  and  plation  must  terminate  in  madness 
imperfect  glimpse  shall  have  become  a  were  not  madness  a  mercy  bclonginj 
perpetual  flood  of  light,  irradiating  all  to  the  world  of  flesh  alone.  In  th* 
the  darkest  places  of  our  earthly  path-  mere  superior  mental  capacities,  there 
way,  piercing  through  all  veils,  scat-  fore,  consequent  upon  spiritual  life,  w 
tennj;  all  delusions,  burning  up  all  cannot  fail  to  find  all  that  is  needed 
sophistries ;  when  the  sensual  man,  all  or  can  be  pictured,  to  make  that  lift 
desires    and    appetites    noio    utterly    ex,  a  penal  and  a  purgatorial  one.    .    .    . 
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But  there  is  yet  another  retributive  unworthy :  the  blindness  which  is  kind- 
paRg  in  wait  for  tlie  sinful  soul,  which  ly  given  us  hides  so  much,  and  affection 
oelonps  to  the  very  nature  of  that  covers  such  a  multitude  of  Bins.  The 
foture  world;  namely,  the  severance  pure  and  holy  wife  and  the  frail  and 
from  all  those  we  love,  who  on  earth  sinful  husband  can  live  to^rether  liar- 
have  trod  the  narrower  and  better  moniously,  and  can  love  fondly  here 
Sth.  The  aflfections  do  not  belong  to  below,  because  tlie  vast  moral  gulf  be- 
e  virtuous  alone:  they  cling  to  tween  tliem  is  mercifully  veiled  from 
the  sioncr  through  all  the  storms  and  cither  eye.  But  when  the  great  cur- 
Ubyrinths  of  sin ;  they  are  the  last  tain  of  ignorance  and  deception  shall 
InJiments  of  what  is  good  in  him  be  withdrawn ;  *  when  the  secrets  of 
that  he  sDeuces  or  lays  aside  or  tram-  all  hearts  shall  be  made  known ; '  when 
^cs  oat;  they  belong,  not  to  the  the  piercing  light  of  the  Spiritual 
nwh  but  to  the  spirit ;  and  a  spirit-  World  shall  at  once  and  forever  dis- 
nal  existence,  even  if  a  suffering  one,  perse  those  clouds  which  have  hidden 
will  hut  give  tliem  fresh  energy  and  what  we  really  are  from  those  who  have 
tenicitj,  by  terminating  all  that  has  loved  us,  and  almost  from  ourselves; 
beeu  antagonistic  to  them  here  below,  when  the  trusting  confidence  of 
"Who  shall  describe  the  yeaniing  love  friendship  shall  discover  what  a  ser- 
of  a  disencumbered  soul !  Who  can  pent  has  been  nourished  in  its  bosom ; 
adequately  conceive  the  passionate  ten-  when  the  yearning  mother  shall  per- 
demesa  with  which  it  will  cling  round  ceive  on  what  a  guilty  wretch  all  her 
the  objects  of  ita  affection  in  a  world  boundless  and  i)riceless  tenderness  has 
▼here  every  other  sentiment  or  thought  been  lavished  ;  when  the  wife  shall  at 
Is  one  of  pain  !  Yet  what  can  be  more  length  sec  the  husband  whom  she  che- 
certain,  because  what  more  in  the  es-  rished  through  long  years  of  selfdeny- 
•eutial  nature  of  things,  than  that  the  ing  and  believing  love,  revealed  in  his 
great  revelation  of  the  Last  Day  (or  true  colours,  a  wholly  alien  creature; — 
uat  which  mast  attend  and  be  involved  what  a  sudden,  convulsive,  inevitable 
In  the  mere  entrance  into  the  spiritual  because  natural,  sei)aration  between  the 
state)  will  effect  a  severance  of  souls —  clean  and  the  unclean  will  then  take 
in  instantaneous  gulf  of  demarcation  place !  The  gulf  which  has  always 
between  the  pure  and  the  impure,  the  existed  is  recognised  and  felt  at  last ; 
jost  and  the  unjust,  tlie  merciful  and  corruption  can  no  longer  assort  with 
the  crael — ^immeasurably  more  deep,  incorruption ;  the  lion  cannot  lie 
essential,  and  impassable  than  any  down  with  the  lamb,  nor  the  leopard 
which  time,  or  distance,  or  rank,  or  with  the  kid.  One  flash  of  light  has 
antipathy  could  effect  on  earth  ?  Mere  done  it  nil.  The  merciful  delusions 
we  never  see  into  each  otlier's  souls :  which  held  friends  together  upon  earth 
dttractere  the  most  opposite  and  in-  arc  dispersed,  and  tlie  laws  of  the  mind 
compatible  dwell  together  upon  earth,  must  take  their  course  and  divide  the 
•ad  D»y  love  each  other  much,  un-  evil  from  the  good.  But  though  the 
Mspicious  of  the  utter  want  of  fun-  link  is  severed,  the  affection  is  not 
damental  harmony  between  them,  thereby  destroyed.  The  friend,  the 
The  aspiring  and  the  worldly  may  husband,  the  lover,  the  son,  thus  cut 
lure  80  much  In  common,  and  may  adrift  by  a  just  and  natural  though 
both  InBtlnetively  conceal  so  much,  bitter  retribution,  love  still;  nay, 
that  their  inherent  and  elemental  dif-  they  love  all  the  more  fervently,  all 
icrences  may  go  undiscovered  to  the  the  more  veamingly,  in  that  they  now 
J!»ve.  The  soiil  that  will  be  saved  discern  with  unclouded  vision  all  that 
«nd  the  soul  that  will  bo  lost  may  bright  beauty,  all  that  rich  nature  of 
diM  round  each  other  here  with  the"objcct^  of  their  tenderness,  of  which 
▼ild  affection,  all  unconscious  of  their  oim  eyesight  could  on  earth  per- 
tfce  infinite  divergence  of  their  future  ceive  only  a  part.  Then  will  begin  a 
destiny.  The  mother  will  love  her  son  retribution  indeed,  the  appropriate 
^th  all  the  devotion  of  her  nature,  in  anguish,  the  desolate  abandonment  of 
ipite  or  in  ignorance  of  his  unworthl-  which,  who  can  paint,  and  who 
»»8 ;  that  son  may  reciprocate  his  will  be  able  to  bear !  To  sec  those 
BMrther's  love,  and;in  tliis  only  be  not  we  love,  as  we  never  loved  till  then 
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turn  from  our  grasp   and   our  plance  of  Louis  XIV.  or  George  IIL,  is^ 

of   clasping  and  supplicating  fondness  strange  a  change  of  scene  wit  is  !)«B- 

:if^ch   ^'rA«e'"S"7^f    '^^^  Bible  to  irn^pne.    Theflr8t<rft& 

guilt,    and  with    which     purity    mutt  two    female   figures »  18  bj  fir  Un 

stirink  from  stain :  to  see  tbose   eyes,  sweetest,  brightest,  and  most  attlie» 

never  turned  on  us  before  save  in  gentle-  tive.     It  has   in  perfection  all  tint 

ness  and  trust,  now  giving  us  one  last  ^j^      philosopher    most  wants,   the 

glance  of   divine  sadness  and  menable      i       j     x       j      •       •         i-*     - 

farewcU ;  to  watch  those  forms,  whose  abundant  and  vivacious  life,  Wim- 

companiouship    cheered    and    illumin-  breathing,  susceptible  to  every  UWCt, 

ated  all  the  dark  places  of  our  earth-  conscioua  of  every  influence,  wbidl 

ly:  pilgrimage,  and  once  and  a^in  had  ^i  ^11  good  things  in  this  worid  11 

almost  redeemed  us  from  the  bondage  .,          °  .    uttrftrtive.     Beautv  it  il 

and  the  mire  of  sin,  receding,  vanishing,  ^^^^  ^^^}'^  attractive.     oe»Xi\j,  Kii 

melting  in  the  bright  distance,  to  join  said,  will  fade  ;— though  real  MQCfi 

a  circle  where  they  will  need  us  not^  to  when  anything  more  than  skin-deep 

tread  a  path   to   which  ours  bears  no  (and  that  which  is    but    skin-deep 

r^^^^l/v  ^f^'^^tnm^f^liJ?  ^r^Hn^J  ^au  scarccly  be  called  beauty),  is  ibo 
and  THEN  to  turn  inward  and  down-  ^  xu  •  _x  i  xu*  j  in- 
ward, and  realise  our  lot,  and  feel  our  on®  of  the  immortal  thmgs  andlwn 
desolation,  and  reflect  that  we  have  for  ever :  but  the  attraction  of  i 
earned  it ; — what  has  Poetry  or  The-  genuine  source  of  lively  human  ob- 
ology  pictured  Uiat  can  compete  with  gervation,  sympathy,  and  feeling- 
a  Gehenna  such  as  this  1",  ^  ^^  living  cr^ature-is  inexhrnafr 

mu        ••All.               V  u    ir  hie.     Madame  de  Sevign6  had  miny 

The  spiritual  heaven   which    Mr  ^           ^^^  ^^^^^^  |^^  ^^^  ^ 

Greg  offers  to  our  view  in  contrast  ^^^^  ^^5^^^   delight! uUest,  most  b* 

':jt)?./>'8  tremendous  sketch  of  pos-  ,;    ^  ^^^  spontineous  writing  j  h« 

sibilities  IS   less  striking   and    less  character,  in  the  midst  of  thesjliidid 

fine-as,  we  fear,  a  Paradise  must  j^  j  ^j^^^,        ^j^^^^  ^^    .„^|;bit^ 

rT       -f  w      r          H    yA  is  a  relief  an^  pleasure  to  the  weBj 

wheUier,    if  Mr.    Greg  should  ever  ^  sickening    soul ;  and  ttat 

see  these   pages,  he  would  be  mte-  f;.^^^^    ^j  mothefhood,    so   tend, 

rested  personally  to  know  the  effect  ^^  all-enduring,  so  proud,  so  wirt- 

produced  by  the   readmg    of    this  j^  ^„j  ^  pathetic,  whidi  she  h« 


article  upon  a  simple  soul  with  no  ^«^«„«:^„oi\r  i«*f  ♦.>  .,«    i^,   fn  tha 

X       ^      X         jx      Au^-xu  unconsciously  left  to  us,  is  to  uw 
great  reason  to  render  for  the  faith  j^  ^^j        ^  possession  M 

that  IS  m  her.    This  woman  fell  a-  ^^  g^^    ^.^^^   Madonna,    and   t« 

crying  as  she  closed  the  book,  and  p^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^  ^       ,j  t„ 

burst   forth  mto  a    broken  prayer  y^^^  j^^,     g^t^'ghort  of  Siis  woo- 

(a^l  his  arguments  notwithstanding)  ^^^f^,    j^^^,^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

that  a  man  so  near   the  kingdom  quality  which  gives  to  Ma<S  * 

of  heaven  might  have   the    Christ  g^yigA^'g  letter!  theit  greatest  chM« 

in  whom   she   trusted  yet  revealed  .^    ^^    ^^^^4^    ever-flowing,  brigW 

to  hmi.     Such  a  conclusion  is  not  ^^^  ^^^.^^^  vitolity-the  spring  d 

frequent  with  such  a  book.  ,[fg  ^,,i^j,  ^^^^  everything  Interest- 

ing  to  her,  which  kept  the  scene  aboot. 

To  step  back  from  Mr.  Greg  for  one  her  lively  and  gay,   even  when  hef 

or  two  centuries,  to  take  up  either  own  heart  was  saddest,  that  gift  w 

of  the  two  ladies,  who,  stiflf  in  old-  gifts  by  which  she  conquered  dul- 

fashioned  brocade  and  whalebone  but  ness  and  loneliness  and  depression* 

nothing  else,  invite  us  to  the  Courts  Much  that  she  tells  us  is  no  doubt 

•  Madamo  de  S^vlgn6,  her  Correspondents  and  Contemporaries  :   by  the  Com* 
tcsse  de  Puliga.     London  :  Tinsley  Brothers.   18?^. 
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fdons  enough — for    life  itself  is  scious,  but  which  live  for  ever  on  the 

r<^0Q8 ;  and    the    record  of  mar-  lively  page,  for  Madame  de  Grignan, 

fs  and  deaths,  of  Court  quarrels  in  her  stately  vie  de  province,  and  for 

reconciliations,  is  anything  but  us  in  our  homely  houses.     Some- 

losing  in  ordinary  hands ;  but  all  times  her  hand,  rheumatic  now — the 

ichitter  and  flutter  is  made  alive  fair    soft    hand    that    princes    had 

08  W  the  livingness  of  the  record,  bowed  over,   and  many  a  splendid 

)  ton  flow  of  existence  which  runs  gallant  knelt   to  kiss — trembled  so 

NMBgh  all,  filling  every  scene  with  that  the  first  friendly  caller  had  to 

ht  and  shade,  with  laughter  and  take  the  pen  and  act  as  amanuensis. 

Mefbl  ridicule,  with  eager  interest  But  the  story  never  trembles.     How 

1  tears.      The  woman  who  thus  that  whole  crowded  world  of  society 

itci  was    not    an    exceptionally  (and  surely   society   never  was    so 

ppj  woman  to  throw  the  light  of  multitudinous)  comes  into  sight  round 

r  owD   personal  brightness  upon  about  her  like  a  picture  in  sympa- 

tbat  surrounded  her.     She  had  thetic  ink!    £ven  sound  seems  to 

ricminine  triumphs  and  delights,  come    back  with    a    more    subtle 

I  consciousness  of  general  admir-  efifect  than  sight;  and  we  hear  the 

m  and  praise  which  is  always  brilliant    interchange    of   that  talk 

eel  and  many  friends  to  accom-  which  France  has   never  lost — and 

tf  net  on  her  checkered  progress  pass  through  a  picture-gallery  of  Wat- 

oqgfa  life ;  but  her  troubles  were  teau  groups,  but  far  more  alive  and 

vj  and  her  disappointments  bit-  far  more  varied  than  Watteau  could 

Almost  all  her  life  it  was  her  paint  them — Love  in  his  wig  and 

)  to  receive  from  those  she  loved  sword,     flitting    from    one    adored 

cfa  less  than  she  gave  them.      It  object  to   another,  and  Friendship, 

let  US  allow,  no  uncommon  fate ;  magnificent  in  hoop  and    feathers, 

Mr  or  later  it  is  the  lot  of  most  flattering    even    more    consumedly 

BCD :  but  few  have  the  fortitade  than  Love.  The  stage  is  thronged,  but 

take  it  as   Madame  de  Scvign6  the  actors  preserve    their   identity, 

,  hiding  the  inevitable  under  the  and  we  follow  them  without  diffi- 

Uliog  flowers  and  wreaths  of  her  culty  through  a  hundred  groupings, 

ieroess,    and    making    her    own  When  we    remember    that  all  this 

8  do  duty  by  some  tender  sleight-  liveliest  writing    sprang    from    one 

land  which   draws  tears  to  our  of  the  most  desperate  struggles  of 

ii  for  the  love  which  ought  to  the  hear^  the  dismal  and  generally 

"ebeen  given  her.  unsuccessful  fight    to   keep  a  first 

iat  whether  sad  or  glad,  she  is  place  in  the   life  which  has    been 

IJB  living,   au   lout  des  angles,  separated  from  us,  and  is  filled  with 

wevcr  she  goes,  even  when  the  new    and    stronger    affections, — the 

ditness  of  youth  is  over,  and  it  is  very  lightness  of  the  record  gives 

h  aching  limbs  and  knees   stifif  it  a  deep,  almost  insupportable,  tragic 

li  rheumatism    that    she  moves  pathos.     But  we  have  not  space  to 

Mgfa  hotel  and  palace,  the  whole  enter  into  this  aspect  of  Madame  de 

Miises  into  light  around  her :  the  S6vign6's  life.     She,  too,  like  Ches- 

^  apartments,   meiibUe  divine-  terfield,  though  by  means  infinitely 

^  the  fine  ladies  and  fine  gentle-  purer,  and   with   no   counsels    that 

a,  80  fine,  so  gallant,  with  nutter-  were  not  good  and  virtuous,  fought 

plumes  and  ribbons,  with  glitter-  to   the  death  for  some  hold  upon 

jewels  and  orders,  with  a  hundred  her     child's     heart      Madame    de 

«  bits  of  by -play,  of  which  per-  Sevignfi's  failure  was  not  so  tremen- 

«  they  were   themselves  uncon-  dous  as  that  of  the  wicked  old  man 
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of  the  world  with  his  evil  advices  Jfarquis    de    Tonquedec      Besid« 

and  his  great  love ;   but  wo  doubt  this   valuable  information,   there  i( 

whether  a  cold  beautiful  Madame  de  something    quaint  —  an      old-worU 

Grignan,  answering  one's  letters  with  fragrance,  as  of  a  book  that  mi^ 

affectionate  indifference,  giving  a  fee-  have  been  written  a  hundred  yeiri 

ble  little  alms    of   decorous  obser-  ago,  in  some  noble   old   house  im 

vance  in  exchange  for  the  passion  of  affected  by  the  progress  of  time— ii 

maternal  love,  was  much  more  satis-  Madame  do  Puliga's  work.    It  is  0 

factory  than  a  loutish  Philip  Stan-  the   kind  of  woman's   work— mod 

hope  going  to  wreck  and  ruin,  and  higher  than  tapestry,  yet  somethiof 

keeping  up  at  least  a  constant  claim  of  that  gentle  sort — which  has  be 

upon  his  father  for  sympathy  and  come    almost    unknown    among  m 

help.  nowadays,     but    which    was    weE 

Madame  de    Puliga  has  not,   we  known   a  hundred    years  ago,  uK 

fear,  made  any  great  addition  to  our  received  with  much  praise  and  coo 

knowledge  of  the  age  or  the  character  descending    admiration.       For  oof 

of   Madame    de    Sevigne ;    but  her  selves,  we  own  we  enjoy  the  dW 

sketches  of  the  correspondents  and  fashioned   novelfy    of    such  a  pro 

contemporaries  of  the   heroine  may  duction.      It  carries   us   back  to  ) 

be  useful  to  the  reader,  who,  unless  time    when     all    class    distinction! 

he  possesses   either    immense    eru-  were    in    the    fullest  force;    wb« 

dition  or  an  admirable   memory,   is  nobles   were    nobles — different  d»] 

likely    to     get    crushed     altogether  from   other  people ;   and  when  wfl 

among  the  crowds,  whose  names  he  men  made  their  little  essays  at  com 

feels  he  ought  to  know,  and  whom  position    with    becoming     humill^ 

most  writers  upon  that  brilliant  age  feeling  a  little  genealogy  and  fwDu; 

take   it    for    granted    he    must    be  history  to  be  in  their  province,  lik 

familiar    with.       He    will     find    in  the  worsted-work,   and    writing  • 

these    big    volumes    a    number    of  they   emboidcred,    with   a  quiet  n 

brief    sketches,     which    may    facili-  fineraent  and  high-bred  humblcneU 

tate  his   understanding  of  the  gos-  We  do  not  know  where  in  Bof 

sip  which   is   so  much  more  lively  land  to   find  anything  of  this  kin 

than    any  gossip  of  our  own  day;  existing;    but    several    such  book 

and  even  of  the  history   which  is  have  come  to  us  lately  from  Frano 

so  crowded   with    modern    appear-  where  one  of  the  sweetest  blossom 

ances,    abrupt    as    that    of    **  This  of  humanity,  the  white  and  virgi* 

Q'urk,"    in   the   delightful   ballad  of  woman-child,   ideally   trained  undj 

Lord  Lovel.      How  oilen   have  we  the  very  wing  of  her  mother,  sti 

longed   to  ask    **Who   was ?"  exists    and    flourishes,    a    creatai 

and  dared  not,  feeling  that  to  show  much  unlike  this  bustling  centurj 

ignorance    where    the    pettiest    his-  the  real  type — sweetly  conventioni 

torian,   the  lightest  critic^   assumed  yet  tenderly  natural — of  that  womi 

knowledge,  would  be  too  miserable  whom  man  likes  best.     The  life 

an  avowal.     But  here,  dear  reader,  Madame  de  Miramion,  lately  notice 

we  can   find  out  all  about  them   in  in  these  pages,  and  connecting  its* 

the  fullest  detail,  and  nobody  need  in  a  far-off  way  with  the  history ' 

be  any   the  wiser,  or  discover  that  Madame    de    Sevigne,   through  tl 

before    the     Comtesse     de     Puliga  disagreeable  appearance  in  it  of  b 

generously  appeared  to  enlighten  us,  cousin,  the  bold  and  witty  Bussy, 

we  were  in  any  bewilderment  as  to  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  book 

Manage,  or  did  not  know  who  was  which  we  refer;   and  so,  though 

Duchesse  de  Montausier,  or  who  the  a  less  degree,  are  the  lives  recent 
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• 

Siblished  of  the  noble  ladies  round  to  better  thoughts,  to  confess 
tdime  de  la  Fayette  and  Madame  at  the  proper  season,  to  receive  in  all 
de  Montagu — women  of  a  more  due  order  the  last  sacraments  when 
heroic  strain,  and  forced  into  cir-  that  period  arrived,  and  so  be  sent 
cnmstances  so  desperate  as  to  lift  out  of  the  world  with  a  safe  certifi- 
them  altogether  out  of  the  region  of  cate,  such  as  even  a  baby-wife  of 
iapestiy.  The  Comtesse  de  Puliga's  sixteen  might  secure  for  her  grand- 
bode  is  full  of  this  fragrance  of  the  father-husband.  There  is  nothing 
old  world.  A  certain  sense  that  immediately  of  this  description  to 
thi  vices  of  the  age  were  a  trapping  be  found  in  the  book  we  refer  to, 
of  greatness,  like  the  old-fashioned  but  it  is  full  of  the  atmosphere  of 
gnndeur  of  their  equipages  —  a  that  ancient  world, 
tiring  which  cannot  be  eluded,  but 

raoplj  rendered  in  the  fewest  words  The  "Lady  of  the  last  Century"* 

possible — is  another  characteristic  of  was  not  such  a  woman  as  Madame  do 

the  spotless  high-bred  feminine  work  S^vign6,  but  she  had  the  honour  of 

to  which  her  book  belongs;  and  the  knowing  a  great  number  of  people 

nrnplidty  with  which*  this  is  done  worth  knowing,  and  was  a  great  lady 

helps  us  to   understand  how  it  is  and    a    personage    possessing    that 

that  many    pure  and  high-minded  individual    importance    in     society 

women,  brought  up  in  the  old  habits  which  few  possess  in  our  day,  and 

of  mingled  submissiveness  and  su-  none  perhaps  in  the  degree  which 

pariority,   could  walk  side  by  side,  was  possible  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  or  to 

nij,   sometimes    almost    hand    in  the  mistress  of  a  French  talon  from 

hnd,  with  people  of  the  most  in-  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  to  those  of  his 

tferent  morals,  and  yet  retain  the  unfortunate  great-grandson.      There 

Beet  ideal  purity  in  their  own.     We  are  some  curious  things  in  the  book, 

ittkember  to  have  heard  from  an  old  which,  however,  is  a  manufactured 

Frenchman  an  amusing  description  book,   with  no  spontaneous    raiton 

of  the  manner  in  which  the  last  gen-  d'etre,  and  a  great  deal  of  making  up. 

ention  of  noble  French  ladies,  before  The    education    of   Miss    Elizabeth 

the  Revolution — belonging    to    the  Robinson,  afterwards  Mrs.  Montagu, 

eU  devout  party  of  the  French  no-  was  of  a  more  serious  and  solid  kind 

NflM,  which  trained  its    daughters  than  was  then  or  is  now  common  to 

M  the  Duchesse    d^Ayen    trained  young  women  ;  and  at  the  present 

iwB— regarded  the  vocation   which  moment,    when     the    education    of 

tM  imposed  upon  them  when  they  girls    is  so  much    discussed,    it    is 

vera  brought  innocent  and  childish  amusing  to  turn  to  a  similar  though 

from  their  convents,  to  be  married  less  widely  spread  discussion  raised 

to  lome    glittering    roue    or    wild  just  a  hundred  years  ago  by  a  Mrs. 

MoQgquetaire    gallant.      The    poor  Makin,     who    illustrated    her    doc- 

cbildren  were  charged  with  no  less  trines  by   the    establishment    of   a 

»  tmst  than  the  salvation  of  "  ces  school.    This  lady  began  her  work 

porres  chcrs,"  for  whose  vices  they  by  the  publication  of  an   essay,  in 

■d  the    pitying    uncomprehending  which  she  commented    upon    **the 

tflknnoe    of    beings    belonging    to  barbarous  custom  of  breeding  women 

Mher  sphere.      Men  were    made  low,"  and  upon  the  great  failure  of 

M;  there   was  nothing  to  be  said  learning  and  virtue  in  both  sexes, 

■oie— only  to  keep  watch,  and  bring  "Were  a  competent  number  of  schools 

ttem,  if  a  good   moment  occurred,  erected  to  educate  ladies  ingeniously," 

*  A  Lady  of  the  Last  Century  :  by  Dr.  Doran.    London :  Bentley.    1872. 
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she    adds,     "methinks    I   seo  how  Astronomy,  Gcocrraphy;  but  espediX 

ashamed  men  would  be  of  their  ignor-  in^Arithmetic  and  History, 

ftnce    and  how  indu«?trioiw  tho  ne^t  "Those     that    think     one     lanfrnai 

ance,  ana  now  maustrious  tne  next  enough  for  a  Woman,  may  forbear  U 

generation  would  be  to  wipe  off  the    Lan'i^ua^,     and    learn     only     Expei 

reproach."  mental  Philosophy,  and  more  or  few» 

The  prospectus  of  the  school  she    ^^  ^**c  other  things  aforementioned,  i 

established,  at  which  Mrs.  Montagu  ^f?V,"^"2^,^    ^  ,  ,      ,  11  k    xk« 

,       '  J     .  ,,  .P  "The  Rate  certain  shall  be  £20  w 

was   educated,   is  very  well  worthy  annum;    but  if  a  competent   impiw 

of  quotation  : —  ment  be  made  In  the  Tongues,  and  tli 

other  things    aforementioned,    as   sha 

,..0,,,      ,.,  tj*  ^c  agreed  upon,   then  something  moi 

"A    School    Is    lately     erected    for  ^^iu'^be    expecUid.      But     the   parenl 

Gentlewomen,    at     Tottenham,      High  8,^^11  judge  what  shall  be   deserVed  b 

Cross,  withm  four  miles  of  London,  on  the  undertaker 

the  road  to  Ware,  where   Mrs.  Makln        -Those  that  think  these  things  in 

Is  Governess,  who  was  formerly  tutor-  probable,    or   Impracticable,    may   bar 

ess  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth    daughter  further  iccount  every  Tuesday,  at  Mi 

to  King  Charles  the  First    Where,  by  Mason's  Coffee-House,  In  Comhill.  net 

the  bl<»smg  of  God,  Gentlewomen  ma;jr  ^^e    Royal    Exchange:   and  Thursdaji 

be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  reli-  ^t  the  ''Bolt  and  Inn,^'  In  Fleet  Street 

gion,  and  in  all  manner  of  sober  and  between  the  hours  of  three  and  six  ii 

virtuous  Education ;    more  particularly  t^e  afternoon,   by  some    person  whog 

In  all  things  ordmarily  taught  in  other  ^rs.  Makln  shall  appoint." 
schools.  * 

As  Works  of  all  sorts— "^  This    quaint    setting    forth    of  1 

novel  system  of  education  is  mucl 
more  amusing  and  original  than  thi 
higher  pretensions  of  the  present 
movement,' in  which  sweeping  con- 
demnations and  generalizations  seen 
Tlie  other  half  to  be  employed  in  to  take  the  place  of  Mrs.  Makin'fl 
gaining  the  Latin  and  French  tongues;  large  yet  modest  provision  for  dtf 
and  those  that  please  may  learn  Greek    fcrent   tastes   and   faculties.      Then 

and  Hebrew    \\oJ[t«li^".  «^)f^fP««^'^  is  something  delightful  in  the  mix- 

In    all  which  this   gentlewoman    hatn  .             r    ±^      r^      \          j     tt  i. 

a  competent  knowledge.  t^ro     of    the     Greek    and    Hebrew 

"Gentlewomen    of    eight    or     nine  tongues,  with  Preserving,  Pastry,  and 

years  old,  that  can  read  well,  may  be  Cookery,  a  bold  and  sincere  simplicity 

instructed  in  a  yc^r  or  two  (according  ^^ich  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 

to  their  parts)  in  :the  Latin  and  French  ^,^^   ,„«^^  c,>rxV,;of;!««f«^  i,«/i/»«=f««^ 

tongues;    by    such    plain    and    simple  ?^^   more  sophisticated  understand- 

rules,  accommodated,  to    the    grammar  ings.       Mrs.    Montagu    was   one  01 

of  the  English  tongue,  that  they  mav  the  pupils  of  the  gentlewoman  who 

easily    keep    what  they   have   learned,  had    "  a    competent  knowledge "  of 

and  recover  ^^^^they  shaU  ^^^^  U  ^^        tongues  and  sciences  ;  and 

those  that  Icam  Musick  by  notes.  1  .      j*  i         ?*.  a     \       i     •   •          -ur^ 

~  "  Those  that  will  bestow  longer  time  she  did  credit  to  her  training.     We 

may  learn  the  other    languages   afore-  cannot    say    that    the   extracts  Dr. 

mentioned,  as  they  please.  Doran     gives     from      her     youthful 

"  Repositories,  also   for  Vlaiblcs  shall  ^^^^^^^    ^^^    particularly   attracUve  : 

be  prepared;   by  which,   from    behold-  ,                   -  f.      f   .,       «:,.«««*   o«if 

lug  the  think  Gentlewomen  may  learn  they    are    full   of  the   flippant  self- 

the  Names,  Natures,  Values,  and  Use  of  satisfaction  which  very  many  young 
Herbs,  Shrubs,  Trees,  Mineral-pieces,  writers  so  often  mistake  for  eaay 
Metals,  and  Stones.  grace ;    but    the  style    improves  as 

nlncr^P^i^eni^nV  cSeJ^'""'    ^^«  ^^^"^^"  matures.     She  had  retch- 

**^'hosc  that  will  allow  longer  time    «d  middle  age  before  she  made  her 

may  attain  some  general  knowledge  in    very  gentle  debut  as  a   writer,   D^ 
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coDtributing  one  or  two  chapters  to  her  substantial  importance  which  is 
Lord  Lyttelton^s  ^  Dialogues  of  the  the  only  real  social  yalue  of  such  a 
Dead ; '  and  a  good  many  years  later  possession.  When  she  visited  Paris 
she  wrote  a  defence  of  Shakespeare  in  1776,  Voltaire,  Dr.  Doran  informs 
apinst  the  attacks  of  Voltaire,  us,  sent  ^^a  furious  paper  against 
These,  however,  were  her  only  at-  Shakespeare,*'  to  be  read  at  a  meet- 
tempts  at  literature.  She  had  too  ing  of  the  Academy  which  she  at- 
many  things  to  occupy  her  to  admit  tended.  "  When  the  reading  came 
<^  laborious  literary  composition,  to  an  end,  Suard  remarked  to  her, 
bat  she  did  her  best  to  establish  a  *  I  think,  Madame,  you  must  be  ra- 
literary  coterie  in  London,  and  to  ther  sorry  at  what  you  have  just 
make  ^^conversation*' popular  in  an  heard!*  The  English  lady,  Voltaire's 
age  devoted  to  cards.  There  was  old  adversary,  promptly  replied,  *  I, 
neyer  any  Blue- stocking  Club,  Dr.  sir  I  not  at  all ;  I  am  not  one  of  M. 
Donn  assures  us.  It  existed  only  de  Voltaire's  friends  !*  *' 
io  the  fancy  of  those  lively  critics  We  cannot  refrain  from  one  other 
who  find  it  so  much  easier  to  evolve  brief  quotation,  a  kind  of  counter- 
cot  of  their  own  consciousness  than  poise  to  the  educational  manifesto 
to  pay  attention  to*  small  matters  of  above  quoted,  which  shows  how 
ftct  The  name  took  its  origin  from  a  sagacious  woman  of  the  world, 
a  certain  Mr.  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  though  a  Blue-stocking  and  edu- 
who  wore  blue  stockings,  and  was  cated  by  Mrs.  Makin,  had  come  to 
fond  of  the  talking-parties  patronised  regard  with  the  practical  eyes  of  her 
bylfrs.  Montagu.  When  such  a  lion  century  that  question  of  female  edu- 
as  Johnson  was  present  on  these  oc-  cation,  for  which  probably,  had  she 
casions,  the  "  company  began  to  col-  lived  nowadays,  she  would  have  been 
leet  around  till  they  became  not  less  making  every  kind  of  demonstrative 
than  four  if  not  five  deep,  those  be-  effort  The  contrast  is  whimsical  ; 
hind  standing  and  listening  over  the  and  Mrs.  Montagu* s  estimate  of 
heads  of  those  who  were  sitting  near  what  is  necessary  to  a  young  lady  in 
him."  Sometimes  Garrick  was  of  the  good  society  is  amusingly  distinct, 
Wrty,  and  "  electrified  his  audience  and  free  from  all  intellectual  non- 
b]r  reciting  scenes  from  Macbeth  and  sense.  Clearly  she  felt  that  there 
liar,"  of  which  recitations  we  are  was  a  time  for  everything,  and  that 
told  an  anecdote :  how  Madame  de  high  mental  training  was  unscason- 
Noailles,  the  French  Ambassadress,  able  here, 
i^was  present,  "was  so  profuse, 

•B  she  descended  the  stairs,  in  thanks  «« i  am  glad  you  intend  to  send  my  eldest 

for  the  great  intellectual  enjoyment,  niece  to  a  boardinsr-school.    What  ^irla 

that  Mrs.   Montaeu  was  afraid  she  learn  at  these  schools  is  triflint? ;  but  they 

vnnM /^«o.Af  u<.^o?u   on^   Kv  o  folcn  unleam  wliat  would  bc  of  ffFcat  disscrvlco 

would  forget  herself  and  by  a  false  _.^  provineial  dialect-whTch  is  extreme- 

Wp  break  her  neck.  ly  ungcntecl ;  and  other  tricks  that  they 

Apart  from  these  literary  assem-  leam  in  the  nursery.    The  carriage  of  tlie 

Wiea— assemblies  with  which  fashion  person,  which  is  of  great  importance,  is 

ind  curiosity  had  more   to   do  than  well  attended  to    and  dancing  is  vsell 

lu .    '""'y  taught.     As  for  the  French  laneruagc,  I 

^tare— Mrs.  Montagu   was  a  no-  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  unless  for 

W)le  personage,  rich  and  independ-  persons  In  very  high  life.    It  is  rarelv 

•nt  during  at  least  the  latter  part  of  much  cultivated  In  schools.    I  believe  all 

W  life,  managing  her  estates,  her  ti»e  boarding-schools  arc  much  on  the 

fcw...   -^j T\  ^\^^r,     ««^i     ^«^..Tr  same  plan,   so  that  you  may  place  the 

tans,  Mid   coal-mmes,   and    carry-  young\d>  wherevef  there  "is  good  air 

Jpg  the  literary  feather  m  her  cap  as  and  a  good  dancing-master.  I  daresay  you 

JQSt  that  airy  and  elegant  addition  to  will  find  great  improvement  in  her  air 
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and  her  speech  by  the  time  she  has  been  as  unconsciously,  and  with  as  mud 

there  a  year;    and  these  are  points  of  gentle  certainty  of  her  own  superioa 

^reat  importance."  generosity  and  right,  as  if  she  bu 

been  a  real  woman.     A  girl's  self 
English  novels  have  long  enjoyed  sacrifice  for  her  lover  is  so  commoi 
the  pri vilege  of  being  admitted  every-  an  incident  in  fiction,  especiaUy  h: 
where  on  the  Continent,  where  the  these  days  when  fiction  is  so  mud 
works  of  the  country  are    sternly  in  the  hands  of  women,  that  we  an 
tabooed ;  an  honour  which,  to  toll  the  grateful  to  Mrs.  Craven  for  findiii| 
truth,  our  light  literature  has  of  late  a  new  way  of  doing  it — a  way,  too 
years  been  far  from  deserving,  as  which  carries  us  right  into  the  hear 
probably,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  of  a  new  and  strange  country.    Tb^ 
century — when  the  evil,  let  us  hope,  interest  of  the  story  lies  very  mad 
will  have  begun  to  remedy  itself —  in  its  Russian  scenes.     The  curioo; 
our  foreign  readers  will  find  out     A  little  glimpses  of  Imperial  domesti 
French  novel,    when    it  is  without  city  which  she  affords  us  are  the  i^ 
any  flavor  of  wickedness,  is  gener-  propriate  climax  of  a  picture  vivic 
ally  either  conventual  or  childish —  yet   confused  by   the  intense  inisi 
rising  to  monastic  perfection,  or   to  of  excitement    and    highly-stnunec 
the  supernal  heights  of  the  Good-  feeling,  which  gives    to   FleuraDge^ 
child  development,   and  leaving  hu-  through     whose     eyes    we    sec^    i 
man  nature  far  behind.     Mrs.  Cra-  phantasmagoric     perception,   rathei 
ven's   work,*    *Fleurange,'  is,  how-  than  a  clear  view  of  all  that  is  pass- 
ever,  a  very  pleasant  exception  to  this  ing  around    her,   when  she  arrivefl 
rule.     There  is  no  conventual  virtue  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  purpoye 
in  it,  except  in  the  person  of  the  wise  of  devoting  herself  to   her  lover  in 
and  gentle  nun,  who  discourages  and  his  Siberian  banishment.     How  this 
sends  away  the  heroine    from    the  purpose  was  balked  the  reader  will 
dead  peace  of  the  cloister  into  active  find  in  the  book  itself,  into  the  stofj 
life — reading   her   a    lesson   on  the  of  which  we  need  not  enter.    The 
subject  which  is  of  a  very  wholesome  character  of  the  Princess  CatheriiM 
character.     Mrs.  Craven^s  heroes  and  — amiable,  gentle,  capricious,  caress- 
heroines    are  perhaps  drawn  upon  ing,   and    tyrannical,    the    sweetest 
more  ideal  lines  than  we  venture  to  and  most  heartless  of  despots,  used 
attempt  in  this  country ;  but  there  to   treat  those    about   her  like  hci 
is  nothing  impossible  in  the  devotion  own  goods,  yet  full  of  amiable  im 
of  Fleurange,    which  has  just  that  pulses — is  quite  original,  a  new  an( 
lofty  and  unconscious  egotism — un-  interesting  study ;  and  Mrs.  Cravci 
conscious  to  the  author  as  well  as  to  has  done  full  justice  to  this  complex 
her  heroine — which  so  often  and  so  yet    simple    being,    whose    egotisD 
subtly  runs  through  the  most  dis-  is  almost  more    than   justified  b] 
interested  acts    of  life.     J  Fleurange  that  supreme  sense  of  the  superio 
not    only  sacrifices  herself  for  the  importance  of  everything  connecte 
man  whom   she  loves,  and  who  has  with    herself    and   her  own  hous< 
neglected  and  given  her  up ;  but  she  which   is    natural    to    so    great 
also,  and  that  calmly,  even  indiffer-  lady.      Wo     might    say    that    t*j 
ently,  sacrifices  to  him  the  man  who  men    of     the    book    are     women 
loves  her,  accepting  a  sacrifice  really  men,  the    hero  ideally  perfect,  tb 
greater  than  that  which  she  makes,  contre-heros'  ideally   weak  and  p^' 

*  Fleurange  :  by  Madame  Augustus  Craven  ;  translated  by  Emily  Bowles.    I^' 
don  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    187:^. 
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fidioas,  were  it   not    that    we    are  however,  without  a  reference  to  the 

quite  uncertain  how  far  the  common  curious   and  interesting  description 
raproach   is  true   which   attributes  '  of    the  journey  of    Fleurange  into 

unreality  to  women's  heroes  alone.  Russia ;  as  exciting  a  yoyage  as  wo 

Your  Pendennis,   for    example,  the  have  met  with  for  a  long  time  in  a 

unideal  young  man   of   the  world,  book.     To  those  who  have  rolled 

who  serves  Thackeray  in  thcT  capa-  lightly  as  far  as  Moscow  in  luxuri- 

city  of  j&iine  premier^  may  ^  have  ous  railway  carriages,  it  must  appear 

some  sort  of  reality  about  him.    But  like  some  terrible  dream  ;  but  there 

we  doubt  whether  the  conventional  is  nothing  in  the  story    more  evi- 

first  gentleman  in  any  fiction  can  be  dently  and  vividly  true.    Altogether, 

much  more  than  a  lay  figure.     He  in  novelty  and  freshness,  as  well  as 

is  80  in  Scott,  where  the  most  en-  in  purity  of  thought  and  loftiness  of 

thusiistic  reader  can  find   little  to  aim,  this  French  romance  is  much 

ezdte  him  in    the   tame  propriety  superior  to  most  English  ones.    The 

of  the  Henry  Mortons  and  Frank  fashion   of    it,  let  us  add,  is  more 

Oshtldistons ;  and  even  to  go  higher,  English  than  French ;  but  the  know- 

whtt  are  the  Claudios  and  Bertrams  ledge  of  Continental  life,  which  is 

of  Shakespeare  himself  but  miser-  so  easily  and  gracefully  displayed  in 

lUe  young  puppies,  as  unworthy  the  '  Fleurange,'  could  only  be  possessed 

haod  that  took  the  trouble  to  put  by  one  who  has  much  experience 

them  on  paper  as  any  milksop  of  ja  of  the  world  in  aU  its  aspects,  and 

ftimo  Unore  f    Therefore  we  do  not  who,  while  retaining  her  nationality 

upbraid  Mrs.  Craven  with  the  unim-  unimpaired,  may  be  almost  said  to 

iNBichable  goodness  of  her  Clement  belong  to  two  or  three  countries  at 

vorathaL    If  life  and  reality  are  not  once  :  to  England  by  marriage ;  to 

possible  under  the    circumstances,  Italy  by  love  ;  to  Russia  by  i^nusual 

Io%  ideal  virtue  is  better,  on  the  facilities    of    information.    A    dull 

whole,   than     ta<ne    respectability,  book   could   not    come  from   such 

which  is  no   quality   at  alL     Until  hands.     The  translation   into    Eng-- 

the  frimo    tenore  ceases  to  be    a  lish,  though  missing  something  of 

iMcesgity   in    fiction,   we  must,  we  the  grace  of  the  original,  is,  on  tha 

f«r,  accept  him  as  he  is.  whole,  very  well  done. 
■    We  must  not  pass  over  this  work. 
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IN     LONDON. 

TnBATRES  and  Shop-windows  1 —  at  the  piers  of  the  bridge,  and  pei 

Mj  dear  reader,  I  am  almost  sure  you  trating  black  and  cold  to  those  pm 

know  a  great  deal  better  ;  but  there  housci^   will  flow  soft   and  swee 

is  a  satisfaction  in  hearing  of  the  gliding  back  again  within  its  groc 

follies  of  one's  neighbours  ;  and  if  I  banks,  and  smiling  up  at  the  blue  dr 

frankly  confess  to  you  that  these  and  carrying  the  boats  we  love  doW 

were  our  chief  objects  in  running  many  a  tranquil  reach.    And  I  tnis 

np  to  London,  as  we  did  the  other  my  gentle  reader,  that  your  son  wi 

day,  with  heaven  knows  how  many  get     that     appointment,   and  you 

schoolboys,  out  of  the  quiet  of  Uie  daughter  be  happily  settled,  as  we! 

country,  after  Christmas  and  all  its  as  that  a  certain  boy  I  wot  of  mv 

associations    had    been   safely    got  be  in  the  Select  for  the  Newcistle 

over,   you  will    smile,   I  am  sure.  For  it  is  a  new  year, — the  bhlhpaQ( 

in   your   library   or  your  drawing-  of  it  is  over — the    bell-ringing  am 

room,   with  a  not  unkindly    smile,  all  the  sharpened  stings  of  recdlee 

Christmas,  do  I   need  to  tell  you,  tion, — and  now  that  we    are  {uri} 

has  various  things  in  it  which  are  launched,  and  even  have  leanied  ti 

not  merry  :   not  to  speak  of  bills  write    1873    instead  of    1872,  Ac 

and    the    Athanasian    Creed,   both  beginning  of   everything  is  alwayi 

which  pleasant    things  choose  that  more  pleasant  and  more  hopeful  tltfB 

moment  of   peace   on   earth  for  a  the  end. 

special      manifestation,    there     are  There  is    nobody   in    London,^! 

more  intimate  recollections  that  tug  am  aware — ^but  there    are   an  iiB' 

at  one's  heart,  and  make  the  ordi-  mense  number  of  people  in  Rogoot 

nary  middle-aged  British  subject  as  Street  and  Bond  Street ;  and  to  in 

glad    to    be    well    over    the    great  who  are  not  used   to  it,  the  shop* 

national   festival    as    ever  child  at  windows  are  deeply  charming.    1 

school  was  to  hail  its  coming.     The  know  that  this  is  a  most  humbfiai 

children,   bless   them!    don't  know  confession  to  make,  and  that  119 

it :    they  laugh,  and  we  echo   their  view  of  shop-windows  which  is  w 

laughter ;  they  dance,  and  we  follow  set     forth     by     an    alarmed    tf^ 

hero  and  there  that  special  figure,  exasperated  husband,  terrified  at  tb 

girl   or  boy,  through  the  whirl,  and  sight   of    every  new  bonnet,  is  ua* 

are    pleased  and  proud.    But  they  familiar  to  the  British  public.    Btf 

are  not  all   there  that  might   have  after  all,  that  is  a  limited  vieif  o^ 

been  there.      We  say  nothing,  but  the  subject ;    and  though  I  boif  ^ 

there  is  a  serrement  du  casur — most  the    universal    popular   impression 

expressive  of  all  descriptions — under  existing,  at    least,    in  books,  tlii 

our    best    gowns    and    waistcoats,  wives    are    pretty  beasts  of  pKlJ 

And    now    it    is  over,  heaven    be  always  ravenous    for    bonnets,  TJ 

praised  1  and  here  has  arrived  a  year  this  feminine  hunger   is  not  li^ 

in  which  there  will  be  s|>ring  and  pensably  allied  to  the  review  of  shjl 

ummer    once     again,  —  m     which  windows  which  delights  the  nisw 

there  will  be  foliage  and    flowers;  How    they    glitter    along    the  K* 

through     which,    by-and-by,     that  line  of  streets,  under  the  rare  «J 

muddy,   turbid    river,   which    goes  shine  which,  for  once,  condcsceiw 

rolling  with  a  gloomine   swell  over  to  bless  us !   Pretty  furniture,  pij^ 

the  sodden  fielda,  catching  cruelly  books,  glittering  silver  and  jew 
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rich  shawls   and     dresses,    wealth  to    visit.      Sometimes    the    objects 

hetped  upon  wealth  as   fur  as  the  exhibited  are  grouped  together  with 

eye  caa  reach — nay,    to    complete  so  much  real  taste  that  Uie  effect  is 

ail  this  cycle  of  human   wants,   a  as  good  as  a  picture ;  and  even  when 

marble  cross,   to  mark  somebody's  the  taste  is  defective,  this  massed 

last  resting-place,  standing    out   in  and   piled-up    wealth— colour    upon 

the  midst    of   all  the  luxuries    by  colour,  the  sheen  of  silver  and  gold 

mj  ot  metMnto  mori.     Those  streets  coming  in  between  the  heavy  folds 

to  which  we  throng  to  gaze  and  to  of   rich  carpets  and   hangings — the 

ImjAre  not  fine  specimens  of  town  gilding  and  glitter  of  glass — all  fol- 

ardiitecture— there   is  nothing    im-  lowing  each  other  in  rapid  succcs- 

ponng  in  them — go  noble  facade  to  sion,  afford  an  amount  of  pleasure 

dttnn  the    eye,    no    prolonged    or  to  the   eye   which,  if  not,   perhaps, 

splendid  line  to  convey  even  a  sense  of  a  very  elevated  kind,  is  at  least 

of  size  and  greatness.     Bond  Street  a    lively    and    homely    and    easily 

is  not  much  better  than  a  lane,  and  procured    gratiticalion.      Here    and 

not  eren  the  fondest  Cockney  can  there  is  something  which  might  catch 

bdiere  that  there  is  any  beauty  or  the  eye  even  of  a  connoisseur,  and  the 

I      dianQ  of  art  to  recommend  the  haunts  panorama  altogether  is  delightful  in 

he  loves.    Without  the  shops,   the  its  variety  and  novelty  to  eyes  ac- 

itnets  are  nothing.     Probably  it  is  customed  for  a  long  time  to   dank 

this  &ct  which  adds  its  last  and  hedgerows.     Nor  are  these  all  the  at- 

■oet  dismal    touch   to  the    dismal  tractions  of  the  streets.     The  streets  I 

tspect  of  a  London  Sunday  or  holi-  —dismal    word  in    many    senses — 

daj.     The    closing    of  the    shops  whore  wretches  perish  in  a  misery 

nstores  the  long   and  often    mean  so  open  and  shelterless,  and  so  dis- 

fineof  houses  to  their  natural  mean-  mally  contrasted  with  the  neighbour- 

BeasL    I   would   have  the    shutters  hood  of  crowds,  that  it  has  become 

MBOved   by    Act     of    Parliament,  our  strongest  description  of  a'  raiser- 

gurded  by  tenfold  bars  if  you  will,  able  death — where  vice  goes  flaunt- 

vith  doors  closed,  and  traffic  inter-  ing — where  beggary  stalks  haggard ; 

dieted,  but  the  windows  displayed,  but  yet  where  you  will  see  the  plea- 

tt  usual,  with   all  their    glitter   of  santest  groups,  merry  holiday  parties, 

aetil  and  brightness  of  colour.    It  pretty  girls  and  boys,  fathers    and 

would  make    the    Sunday    streets  mothers  proud  and  anxious,  a  whole 

Qncfa  more  coihfortable,  would  re-  host  of  family  stories,  one  after  an- 

fivnish  the  void  misery  of  the  blank  other,  in  their  gayest  chapter.     How 

HUs,  and  probably  would  bo  any-  many  groups  we  should  like  to  know 

thing  but  a  hindrance  to  Monday's  something    o(    to    follow    to    their 

tminess.     And  why  should  we  go  all  homes,  and  find  out  their  secrets ;  to 

^  way  to    Bethnal    Green  to  gaze  set  at  rest,  for  instance,  the  question 

^9*0  objects  of  fir^M,  yet  be  ashamed  so  hotly  discussed  between  us,  whe« 

tebe  found  at  a  window  in  a  street,  ther  that  charming  dignified  young 

kokbg  at  something  which  is  pro-  woman  is  daughter  or  wife  to  the 

toj  quite  as  pretty  and  quite  as  man  who  walks  so  proudly  beside 

^^ly  out  of  our  reach  as  are  Sir  her — daughter  to  a    young    fiither, 

Kcfaard  Wallace's  enamels  and  china?  wife  to  a  somewhat  old  husband — 

As  a  mere  sight,  the  shop  win-  which  ?    They  pass  out  of  sight,  and 

^  are  often  more  attractive,  and  we  may  argue  the  question  for  ever. 

OBNnly  more  amusing,  than  many  Then  comes  the  prettiest  young  crea- 

^%he  museums  which  it  is  supposed  ture,  of  whom  there  can  be  no  doubt 

^  be  for  the  benefit  of  our  minds  that  she  is  'the  daughter,  with  bro- 
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(hers  about  her  all  proud  and  watch-  not  have  been  clever  enough  to  di 

ful,    feeling    her  beauty    the  finest  cover  the  full  value  of.    Wicked  hop 

feather  in  the  family  cap.     Will  she  and  vain   as  wicked ;   for,  alas !  tl 

ever  be    as    fondly    surrounded,   as  dealer  knows  only  too  well,  and  h 

proudly    contemplated   again  ?     Has  such  a  profusion  of  dates  at  his  fi 

she  a  lover  whom  she  will  probably  gcr-ends,  that  our  brain  is  confusi 

prefer    to    them    all — some  careless  beyond   remedy.      He   knows    wl 

young  fellow  more  in  love  with  him-  made     his     marquetry ;    he    smil 

self  than  her  ?    So  the  little  dramas  supreme  at  your  timid  inquiry  aft 

sweep  past,  each  enclosed  in  its  own  anything.     Has    he    one ! — he    \l 

mystery,  carrying  its  own  particular  a    hundred  I     On   the  whole,   I  < 

world,  a  sphere  apart,  like  a  special  not   know    any    i^iunt    of   Icamii 

atmosphere  around  it     Tragedy  even  from  which  one  issues  much  mo 

brushes  shoulders  with  us,  stalking  by  deeply  humiliated    than  from  tho 

to  death  or  crime,  and  we  know  it  not,  of    the    dealers    in    old    fumitm 

And  thus  the  stream  goes  on.     Will  And  if  the  rage  for  old  furniture  go 

it  flow  for  ever  ?    Or  is  it  possible  on  as  it  promises  to  do,  and  no  nc 

that  each  individual  figure  will  stop  bride  thinks  her  new  house  comple 

somewhere  and  drop  and  die,  and  be  without  one  room  at  least  in  the  8^ 

seen  no  more,  till  all  are  exhausted  of   Louis    Quinze,    Wardour  Stra 

— and  yet  the  streets  continue  as  will  outgrow,  wo    fear,    even  thoi 

full,   and  the  stream  as  constant?  heights    of    mortal    superiority  ( 

Nay,  not  possible — only  true.  which    connoisseurs    of   all   clissi 

But  time  fails  to  tell  of  the  wonders  habitually  dwell, 

of  the  bright  windows,  or  of  the  shops  From    old    furniture    to  the  01 

we  venture    into— Salviati's,  for  in-  Masters  is  but  a  step,  so  to  speak 

stance,  which,  when  you  go  into  it  or  is  it  better,   though  the  step  ia 

out    of    the      half-lighted    twilight  huge    one,    to    get    from    Wardot 

streets,  blazes  upon  you  like  a  trans-  Street  to  the  Old    Masters  by  thi 

formation    scene  in    a  pantomime —  kind  of  intermediate  stage  betwee 

all    dazzling  with    light  and  colour,  them — the     famous     collection    i 

The  prettiest   haunt!   full   of  fairy  Bcthnal  Green?    It  is  a  very  Ion 

vessels  made   to    drink    honey-dew  step,   it  must  be  allowed ;  and  or 

out  o^  set    over  with   fairy  jewels;  asks  one's  self,  with  a  certain  aw< 

endless  bufifets,  adorned  with  vases  stricken  consciousness  of  that  deadl 

of  red  and    blue  and   milky  white-  sway    of    Theory   which    commoi 

ness ;  the   walls  covered    with    mir-  sense  in  vain  opposes,  what  reaaoi 

rors  surely  made  for  Titania  herself,  human  or  divine,  there  could  be  fi 

set  in  glittering  wreaths  of  flowers ;  carrying  these  treasures  to  the  end  | 

the  roof  hung  with    branched   and  the    world?    We   could    believo  : 

clustered  candelabra,  all  flowery  too,  some  partial  comprehension  of  th«i 

and    dazzling,     held     together    by  in    Tahiti,  where  a  primitive  peop 

silvery   fairy    chains.      But  wie  dare  crowns  itself  with  flowers,  and  dwcl 

not  carry    you,  gentle    reader,  fi-om  in  a  perpetual  jubilee  of  dazzling  8* 

this  glittering    palace,  to  the    sober  and    sky  and    sunshine.      But  fro 

chambers  of  the   Arundel    Society,  all  those  dull  and  grimy  streets,  fro 

whither  we  ourselves  had  the  bold-  all  those  closed-up  houses,  from  < 

ness  to  wander.     Let  us  go  to  War-  the  sordid  conditions  of  this  sad  W 

dour  Street  instead,  with   a  forlorn  pitiful   human   life,   shut    out   fro 

hope  of  perhaps  seeing  some  old  bit  beauty,  freshness,  and  repose,  do 

of  furniture,  some  ^  scrap    of   china,  any  man  in  his  senses  imagine  tt 

which    the     knowing     dealer    will  more  than  two  or  three  individui 
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eonld  over  bo  likely  to  issue,  capable  who  possesses  Nelly  O'Brien  should 
of  rising  at  a  leap  into  those  regions  of  retain  the  power  of  wishing  for 
art  to  which  the  Marquis  of  Hert-  anything  more,  is  a  mystery  to  us. 
ford's  great  collection  belongs?  Those  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  for  our 
oostlj  cabinets,  caskets,  vases,  last  virtue  that  our  £nglish  great  peo- 
quintessence  of  a  civilisation  drop-  pie  hide  away  their  treasures,  and 
ping  into  luxury — those  sweet  soph-  do  not  tempt  us  to  envy  and  all 
istiated  Greuzcs,  those  dainty  Wat-  uncharitableness.  We  object  to 
teaus— in  what  possible  way  is  it  ex-  Bethnal  Green,  but  it  is  ungrate- 
pected  that  they  should  move  the  ful  to  do  so,  for  certainly  no 
Mrt  or  the  imagination  of  the  dwell-  collection  was  ever  seen  to  better 
«  in  Bethnal  Green  ?  We  say  advantage ;  more  quietly,  in  a  more 
nothing  of  the  greater  painters,  for  it  leisurely  home-like  fashion.  AVe 
is  snfiBcienUy  well  known  that,  ex-  holiday  people  scatter  ourselves 
eept  in  a  few  very  rare  cases,  the  en-  about,  and  recognise  our  friends,  who 
tiwly  uneducated  eye  is  slow  to  un-  have  come  as  fkr  as  we  have  come, 
der^nd  the  older  master;s  of  pain  ting,  and  know  nothing  of  the  locality. 
It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  imagine  We  linger  among  the  Boning- 
inj  kind  of  human  creature,  ignorant  tons,  which  so  few  people  have 
or  otherwise,  who  could  resist  the  seen  before,  winding  out  and  in  of 
delightful  beauty  of  that  Nelly  those  richly-laden  screens — the  very 
O'ftrien,  who  sits  there  looking  at  place  for  a  holiday  party  !  No  sooner 
nswith  her  sweet  eyes  from  under  have  we  seated  ourselves  quietly 
her  hat,  like  the  kindest  friendly  beside  our  friend  Nelly,  than  there 
visitor,  smiling  an  immortal  greeting  comes  to  our  side  a  small  boy  with 
MTOss  a  centur\%  as  she  will  continue  a  well-thumbed  catalogue  marked 
to  do,  let  us  hope,  to  our  grand-  by  an  unsteady  pencil,  to  drag  us 
children.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  a  certain  llobbima,  which  has 
hotevcr,  there  is  not  a  single  soul  gone  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
vitbin  the  building  who  might  not  connoisseur  of  twelve.  This  cata- 
hsTo  been  there  had  the  collection  logue,  by  the  way,  is  worth  pre- 
ippeared  in  Burlington  House  or  serving.  It  is  marked  by  mysterious 
tt  the  Kensington  Museum;  and  the  hicroglyphical  figures,  which  we  dis- 
nle  advantage  visible  is  to  the  cab-  cover  to  represent  orders  of  merit. 
■«  of  the  East  End,  who,  no  doubt.  Thus  8  represents  Rembrandt, 
^  many  a  fare  they  had  never  and  4  Greuze,  according  to  the 
iioped  for,  and  will  bless  theory  if  estimate  of  the  little  critic.  It  is 
■0  one  else  does  so.  not  unmixed  art,  accordingly,  which 
It  fa  too  late  to  discuss  the  won-  occupies  the  minds  of  the  elders  of 
^«riul  collection  itself,  or  to  do  more  the  party,  who  are  called  upon  to 
4in  say  that  the  only  thing  which  make  a  score  of  independent  excur- 
AbqU  induce  any  man,  and  still  more  sions  about  the  place,  to  inspect  and 
•Bf  woman,  to  forgive  Sir  Richard  pronounce  upon  some  newly-dis- 
Wallace  for  being  its  sole  possessor,  covered  delight  of  their  small  com- 
•oold  be  the  generosity  with  which  panion.  "  To  go  about  with  young 
fiends  it  to  us.  A  dangerous  revolu-  people  makes  a  great  difference,'* 
jiootry  feeling  might  well  be  raised  says  a  middle-aged  potentate,  care- 
it  the  gentlest  and  indeed  most  con-  fully  getting  himself  out  of  the 
>rntivc  of  human  bosoms  at  such  a  way.      **  It    does    indeed,"   answers 

rtacle.     What — all  to  one  man !  with    delicious     gravity    a    young 

Reynoldses  are  enough  by  them-  matron  a  year  or  two  over  twenty ; 

■l^es  to  endow  a  prince ;  and  how  he  the   reflection    of    whose    baby    at 
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borne   in    the' ''nursery  makes   her  us  this  one  look,  which  neither  i 

more     maternal    than     any    great-  nor  death  can  fade, 
grandmother.    And  so  we  go  through        We  doubt  whether  any  virtue 

the  pleasant  day.  study  of  art  is  possible  in  holidi 

But  I  wonder  what  foolish  hand  time,  though  there  is  something 

it  was  that  by  way  of  loyalty,  we  the  very  name  of  South  Kensin^ 

may  presume,    and    desire   to   give  which    makes    all    virtue    posstl 

here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  place  of  Should  the  gentle  reader  be  indir 

honour    to    the    Queen,    hung    an  that  way,  he  will  have  unusual  fiu 

indifferent  youthful  portrait  of  her  ties  here  for   noting  what   may 

Majesty,     highly     objectionable    in  called  the  ornamental  school  of  i 

colour,  and  with  no  special  claim  to  in  distinction  from  the  higher  prii 

consideration,  except  from   its  sub-  tive  school,   which    belongs,    if 

ject,  between    the   two  noble  Van-  may  say  so,  to  Nature,  and  is  t 

dykes  of  Philippe   le  Roy  and  his  medium    by    which    a   great   mi 

wife,     splendid     personages    whom  develops  and  expresses  itself  to 

every  picture-lover  has   met  before  fellows,  as  Poetry  is,  or  Philosop] 

in  the  best  society,  and  whose  mag-  The  great  works  of  Italian  art  cot 

nificence  would   throw  any  modern  never  become  mere  properties,  aoc 

portrait  into  the  shade.     Tnis  is  per-  sories  to  a  great  general  effect    T 

haps  an  ill-natured  remark  to  make  ;  place  where  they  are,  wherever  tl 

but  unless  there  is  a  distinct  inten-  may  happen  to  be,  becomes  at  or 

tion  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  a    shrine    for    them,    elevated    a 

modem  school,  it  is  foolish  to  call  sanctified   by  their  presence.   ■  I 

the  public  notice  to  them  so  unmis-  Greuze  and  Wattcau  are  decorat 

takably.     Alas!   we  fear  the  age  of  painters,    as    indeed    most   mode 

portraits    is    over,    notwithstanding  painters     arc.       The     fundamea 

the  acres  of  them  which  encumber  use  of  them  is  to  enrich  a  wall, 

every    exhibition — the     Masters     of  make  a  house  princely,  and  spk 

Hounds — the  Chairmen  of  Associa-  did,    and    magnificent.      They  i 

tions — the  Lord  Provosts ;  and  even  more    disinterested     than    Raph 

the  armies  of  pretty  women  in  ela-  and   Leonardo ;    they  work  not 

borate    dresses.      Where    shall    we  themselves,  but    for  their   maste 

find   one   real  personage    like    that  to  embellish  and  brighten,  and  mi 

same  Philippe   le  Roy  H    one    child  more  lovely   the   walls  of  palac 

with  eyes  that  laugh  and  glow  like  Those  fascinating,  languishing  hei 

the    little    Reynolds    called    "  Miss  — those  sweet,  warm,  rich,  artific 

Bowles"?    one    sweet  true   human  yet    delightful     music-parties    i 

creature  like  Nelly  O^Brien  ?    Bless  woodland    groups — are     ornamei 

her !  how  friendly  her  eyes  look  as  of  the  most  superlative  kind ;   I 

she  sits   there   bending   forward! —  still  they  are  ornaments — higher 

listening,   is    she?    with  arch    half-  degree,    but    not    much    higher 

smile,   slightly  amused   at  the  long  kind,  than  Hie  caskets  and  cabini 

stones  we  are  telling  her,  but  all  in  They  mark  the  point  at  which  j 

the  most  genial   neighbourly   way.  ceases    to    appeal    to    humanity 

By-and-b^  surely    a    mellow    Lrish  general,  and    begins  to  appeal  U 

laugh    will    melt   into    the  silence,  class — where  it  tapers  off  from  < 

Who  was    she,  this    sweet    Nelly  ?  of  the  highest  kinds  of  creation  ii 

We  do  not  know,  nor  what  became  the   most    delightful    refinement 

of  her,  nor  whom  she  made  happy  luxury.    The  Sevres,  the  Boule, 

with  those  smiles  of  hers ;    but  it  is  enamels,  and  the  snuff-boxes,  bel( 

worth  her  while  to  have  lived,  even  to  the  Greuzes,  and  Bouchers,  i 

if  she  did  nothing  more  than  leave  Watteaus,  as  the  lower  species 
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a  race  belong  to  the  higher.  But  have  been  placed  like  candelabra  on 
neither  have  a  very  strong  relation  either  side  of  the  great  Titian,  to 
to  the  Raphaels.  Even  the  Murillo  help  to  bring  out  the  glowing  dark- 
ia  the  distant  corner,  though  it  is  ness  of  those  wonderful  boys'  heads  ; 
not  a  great  picture— even  tlie  pale  nor  of  the  Rubens  lent  by  the 
Sasso-Ferrato — separates  itself  as  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  "Daniel  in 
something  of  another  world  ;  but  the  Lions'  Den,"  which,  so  far  as 
all  those  pretty  ladies  with  their  our  personal  liking  goes,  wo  would 
guitars,  all  those  fine  swains  (it  is  barter  eagerly  for  a  much  smaller 
Uie  appropriate  word)  who  whisper,  specimen  of  the  same  master,  the 
and  kiss,  and  sing,  are  meant — you  portrait  of  his  little  son,  which  oc- 
ean Bce  it — to  be  tied  up  upon  a  cupies  a  much  less  prominent  place, 
stately  wall  with  knots  of  ribbon.  And  the  great  Botticelli,  with  its 
amid  the  gilding  and  the  carving,  or  wonderful  circles,  the  lovely  little 
even  the  stucco  of  elaborate  orna-  Francia  in  its  tender  simplicity 
mentation.  This  decorative  school  and  dignity,  the  curious  Van  Eyck 
could  scarcely  be  studied  to  better  — these  are  not  subjects  for  holiday 
advantage  than  at  Bethnal  Green.  comment  We  leave  them  reveren- 
Just  one  word  about  the  exhibi-  tially  for  graver  discussion.  This 
tion'  of  Old  Masters,  which,  luckily  year's  collection,  however,  i>  more 
for  us,  is  becoming  an  institution  rich  in  English  masters,  not  very 
at  this  season,  by  means  of  which  old,  than  in  the  ancient  painters  to 
we  are  likely  to  see  by  degrees  the  whom  we  generally  give  that  name ; 
great  art-treasures  which  are  hidden  but  whether  in  the  old  or  less  old 
from  the  world  ih  private  picture-  departments,  is  full  of  interest  and 
gilleries,  and  where  once  more  we  beauty — a  great  and  absolute  gain  to 
meet  with  another  wave  of  the  in-  the  public.  Would  that  we  could 
exhaustible  sweet  flood  of  Rey-  hope  to  say  as  much  of  the  fresher 
noldses  which  so  nobly  illustrate  and  more  highly  coloured  show 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  which  will  succeed  them  in  these 
wough  to  warm  the  art  of  portrait  same  rooms  when  January  gives 
piinting    into    life    to   go   from   the  place  to  Mny  ! 

roomful     of     Reynolds,      Gainsbor-  Even   in    this   dismal  winter    the 

ough,  Iloppner,    and    Romney,   not  days  have  not  been  all  gloomy.  Now 

to  forget  the  charming  Raeburn,  in  and  then  a  pleasant  gleam  of  sun- 

which    we    take    a    national    pride,  shine  has  lent  light  to  the  pictures 

l^the  noble  Cornaro  Group,  which  and   life  to  the  streets.     But  when 

occupits    the    central    place    in   the  •  the  evening  comes,  the  holiday  group 

great    room,      and     the      splendid  becomes  all  agog  with  excitement. 

Holbein       opposite.       This       latter  ^     .v. 

picture  is  splendid  indeed,   but  not  « What^entcrtalnment  have  wo  for  this  eve- 

•^tractive,     with     a      squat     Dutch'  what  masqne  ?    What  music  ?    How  shall 

ijess  and    want    of   grace  •  in     the  u^g^^riff  Soars,  if  not  with  somo:de- 

«gurc>i,  for  which,  perhaps,    Nature  light  ?'^ 
"M  to  blame,  but  which  does  the 

painter  less  credit   than   many   less  Does    some    one   timidly   suggest  a 

pmentious  pictures-^the  noble  far-  pantomime  ?      But  it  is    known   in 

■Being    head     of    Erasmus,  for    in-  the  party   that  the   head  of  it  has 

itincc,  or  many  other  portraits  which  sworn    a   solemn  vow   against  that 

•HI  occur  to  every  one's  mind.     We  doleful   entertainment.      Heaven   be 

■•ed  not   speak  of  the   two   lovely  praised  there  are  indications  that  it 

Qaudes,     which     are    so     full     of  is  dying  out.     The  French  f eerie  is 

^^t  that  one  can  imagine  them  to  poor  enough  in  everything  but  spec- 


I 
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tacle  ^  but  it  has  been  reserved  Torus  very  demonstrative.  They  had 
to  keep  up  a  fashionjof  merrymaking  warmed  up  to  their  old  faroariti 
which  demands  a  certain  kind  of  wit  during  his  performance  of  his  famout! 
in  the  performer  long  after  that  part  in  liis  own  adaptation  of  the 
special  development  of  wit  has  French  Homme  Blaae^  the  (cat- 
evaporated.  The  clever  contortions  trernely  absurd)  comedy  entitled 
of  the  Vokes  family  may  be  very  "Used  Up."  Sir  Fretful  Plagian 
well  in  their  way,  but  they  pall  very  stayed  them  slightly  in  their  rapture 
soon  upon  even  a  youthful  spectator  ;  They  were  aware,  with  a  slight  chiU 
and  when  one  considers  the  question,  of  respect  and  awe,  that  it  was  vay 
now  that  clowns  have  ceased  to  bo  fine  acting,  and  applauded  because 
funny,  the  horseplay  of  the  panto-  it  was  their  duty.  But  with  tbc 
mime  proper,  the  stealing  of  legs  of  second  act  of  "Th*c  Critic,"  thcrcpre- 
mutton  and  bonneting  of  policemen  sentation  of  Mr.  Puff's  tragedy,  tbi 
have  lost  any  raison  cTetre  they  ever  fun  began.  For  this  it  was  evident 
possessed.  xVs  for  the  transformation  everybody  had  been  waiting.  The 
scenes,  which  have  attained  to  such  reader  knows  that  Sheridan's  object 
perfection  as  spectacles,  they  are  very  was  to  represent  the  humours  of  • 
dazzling  and  very  pretty  ;  but  we  do  rehearsal  —  the  comical  mistakee 
not  believe  that  even  a  child  would  made  by  a  troupe  of  half-trained 
prefer  them  by  deliberate  choice  to  actors,  and  the  ludfcrous  contnit 
the  humblest  piece  of  genuine  acting,  between  the  heroics  of  a  solemn 
In  all  these  matters,  however,  the  drama  and  the  familiar  intemW" 
English  public  is  very  hard  to  under-  tions  of  prompter  and  players,  ui 
stand.  The  rubbish  it  puts  up  with,  the  comedy  as  he  wrote  it,  ajl  thii 
the  folly  it  laughs  at,  are  stupendous,  coarser  play  is  left  in  the  background 
and  almost  beyond  belief ;  yet,  when  with  admirable  taste;  and  the  fine 
chance  offers  it  a  real  and  refined  fun  of  the  critic's  remarks  and 
dramatic  representation,  it  receives  questions,  tho  audacious  humour  d 
the  boon  with  an  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  PufTs  explanations,  and  tho  oMJ 
shows  it  capable  of  better  things,  indifference  of  the  actors,  make  up 
Nothing  could  more  completely  illus-  one  of  tho  most  amusing  and  skilfw 
trato  this  twofold  phase  than  two  per-  representations  of  genteel  comedy 
formances  which  have  lately  taken  This  refined  and  delicate  piece  ci! 
place  in  London  :  one,  the  temporary  fun  Mr.  Mathews'  troupe  made  inU 
reappearance  of  Charles  Mathews  screaming  farce.  The  acting  versioi 
in  Sheridan's  well-known  comedy  of  the  play  in  its  most  modest  forn 
**The  Critic;"  and  the  other,  the  takes  great  liberties  with  Sheridan'i 
acting  of  a  young  lady,  unknown  text  But  these  were  as  nothing  * 
until  very  recently,  in  a  new  play  tho  buffoonery  carried  on  by  the  ft<! 
by  a  young  author  almost  equally  tors.  Whiskerandos  swallowed  b* 
recent  in  reputation.  It  is  unneces-  of  his  moustache,  and  the  aud 
sary  here  to  discuss  the  abilities  of  ence  screamed .  ^ith  laughter.  Ti 
Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  and  it  is  almost  burnina  addressed  her  confidant  ^ 
equally  unnecessary  , to  say  that  his  "  my  gentle  Snora,"  and  the  plaudit 
performance  of  the  difficult  part  of  swelled  to  a  perfect  storm.  Tt 
Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  was  about  as  riot  on  the  stage  grew  so  loud  tb) 
perfect  a  piece  of  acting  as  could  be  Ihe  most  eager  ear  could  not  wit 
fieen  even  on  the  other  side  of  the  an  effort  have  caught  the  real  w 
Channel.  But  with  this  polished  of  the  performance  ;  and  Sheridiufi 
and  careful  representation  all  merit  refined  play  grew  into  an  alinjo 
ended  in  the  performance.  The  brutal  burlesque — vulgar,  meanite 
Ixouse  was  very  full,   the  audience  less,  and  loud  as  any  Cockney  far,;< 
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ence,  meanwhile,  except  the  I  know  nothing  in  its  way  which 

T   who    had    come  to  see  surpasses  Mrs.   Kendal's    represen- 

and    Mathews,    were   un-  tation  of  the  Galatea  of  the  story 

contain  themselves  with  — the  statue  suddenly  brought  to 
and  applause.  They  were  life  by  the  passionate  prayer  of  the 
IS  as  the  actors.  They  sculptor.  The  part  is  one  which  I 
ill  tears  came  to  their  eyes,  presume  has  been  written  expressly 
plaudcd  till  the  theatre  for  her,  and  which  has  been  skil- 
un.  They  responded  to  fully  adapted  at  once  to  the  style  of 
gar  joke,  to  every  interpo-  her  beauty  and  the  resources  of  her 
bonery,  with  choruses  and  mind.  The  author  will  pardon  us 
approbation.  Surely  there  if,  in  admiration  of  the  character 
s  seen  a  more  humiliating  he  has  created,  and  the  wonderful- 
Vrite  to  the  *  Times  "*  whis-  ly  successful  representative  he  has 
'  each  other  the  horror-  found  for  it,  he  should  for  the  mo- 
group,  pale  as  the  shade  of  ment    be    thrust    into    the    back- 

himself,    who    looked   on  ground ;  but  indeed  it  would  be  un- 

nay  at  this  dismal  folly  ;  just  to  do  so  for  more  than  the  first 

the  *  Times,*  omnipotent  moment,  when  the  intoxication  of 
uld  have  done  nothing  in  the  performance  overffhelms  all 
3e — the  audience  preferred  other  considerations.  The  drama, 
poor  Mr.  Mathews,  whose  which  we  can  scarcely  call  a  com- 
t  acting  was  swamped  com-  edy,  is  charmingly  written,  with  a 
ras,  I  suppose,  as  helpless  fine  dramatic  sense  of  construction 
itter  as  the  few  indignant  and  situation,  and  much  creative 
who  sat  and  frowned  and  power.  It  is  quite  original,  and, 
to  the  laughter.  The  for  an  English  piece,  it  is  curi- 
ublic  liked  it,  and  had  its  ously  regular  and  perfect.  It  is 
lie  reader  will  understand  the  kind  of  work  which  ought  to 
scribing  this  scene  we  are  be  couronni  by  some  academy  or 
From  wishing  to  throw  the  other ;  yet  the  dialogue  is  full  of 
aspersion  upon  the  well-  animation,  and  there  is  not  a  scene 
me  of  an  excellent  actor,  that  flags.  Nothing  has  been  sacri- 
I  not  the  slightest  doubt  ficed  to  the  unities,  yet  they  are  pre- 
.  Mathews*  Puff  was  as  served  without  ostentation ;  and  so 
lis  Sir  Fretful — if  any  one  skilfully  has  this  been  done,  that  the 
^e  heard  a  word  he  said  in  spectator  thinks  the  construction  of 
role.  But  this  the  sense-  the  play  the  most  natural  possible, 
eplay  of  the  subordinate  and  requires  neither  change  of  scene 
rs  matle  it  quite  impos-  nor  enlargement  of  space.  The 
0.  story  is  not  that  of  the  simple  classic 
no  words  are  too  strong  to  episode  which  is  recalled  to  us  by  the 
ne's  opinion  of  the  British  name.  The  chief  incident,  the  life 
)ut  let  us  turn  to  the  other  conferred  upon  the  statue,  is  indeed 
the  picture.  In  another  the  central  point  in  the  modem 
lot  far  off,  there  has  been  story,  as  well  as  in  the  ancient; 
1  for  some  hundreds  of  but  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  play,  Pyg- 
le  remarkable  little  drama  malion  has  already  a  wife,  and 
mahon  and  Galatea ;  *'  and  the  whole  action  of  the  piece  runs 
wied  houses  have  been  held  upon  the  disturbance  of  his  domes- 
id   night    after    night    by  tic  life  caused  by  the  sudden  intru- 

charming  and  refined  act*  sion  of  the  stone  maiden,  and   the 

r  one,  have  seen  for  years,  revenge  taken  by  his  wife  for  his 
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supposed   unfaithfulness.     That    he  portant  particular,  the  character  oj 

has  never  really    been    unfaithful,  the  piece. 

even  in  thought,  the  poor  Galatea  The  power  of  the  drama  itsd^ 
herself  is  made  the  instrument  of  however,  lies  in  the  true  realm  oi 
discovering,  after  the  jealousy  of  poetry,  in  the  awakening  of  symp* 
Cynisca,  the  wife,  has  stricken  her  thetic  emotion,  and  in  the  de?elop 
husband  with  blindness ;  and  when  ment  of  a  touching  and  novel  stoi^ 
she  has  thus  reconciled  the  pair,  the  of  character.  Nothing  can  be  pret' 
statue  goes  back  mournfully  to  her  tier  than  the  ingenuous  wonder  and 
pedestal  and  dies  into  stone  again,  admiration  of  the  new  creature  upon 
in  one  of  the  most  affecting  scenes  whom  life  has  descended  K 
we  have  seen  upon  the  modem  strangely.  Her  naxneie  may  go  per- 
English  stage.  Nothing  can  be  haps  a  hair's-brcadth  too  far,  as  is 
more  difficult  than  the  rendering  of  her  scene  with  the  connoisseur  Chry- 
such  a  character ;  but  the  mixture  of  sos  (Mr.  Buckstone) ;  but  we  pro- 
perfect  ingenousness,  innocence,  and  sume  the  author's  purpose  here  wa 
ignorance,  with  intense  yet  simple  to  show  that  coquetry  too,  and  a 
feeling — the  wonder  and  delight  of  few  feminine  qualities  of  less  thao 
the  opening  scene — the  amusing  the  highest  order,  lay  dormant  in  tiw 
mistakes  of  "Galatea's  inexperience —  bosom  of  the  beautiful  and  Strang! 
and  finally,  the  high  and  sustained  being  just  warmed  out  of  stone, 
passion  of  the  sacrifice, — are  all  set  But  as  the  action  proceeds  and  tha 
forth  by  Mrs.  Kendal  with  a  per-  clash  of  conflicting  passion  comes  ii^ 
fection  rarely  met  with  in  modern  the  spectator  is  swept  away  deaa 
acting.  The  part  and  the  actress  out  of  the  easy  paths  of  comedy  by 
are  alike  far  above  any  recent  an  unexpected  flood  of  tragic  poiror, 
dramatic  success ;  for  it  is  a  purely  and  he  who  has  laughed  a  moment 
dramatic  success — there  is  neither  before,  steals  a  finger  to  the  Corner oJ 
spectacle  to  Enhance  the  effect,  nor  his  eye  as  the  statue-maiden  slowly 
claptrap  to  bring  down  the  gallery  ;  awakens  to  the  bitter  sense  of  pain,  to 
the  diction  sounds  like  elegant  desertion,  and  the  murderous  W 
English — such  English  as  poets  may  that  she  has  n^ver  been  loved— and 
use ;  and  though  the  scene  is  sup-  all  at  once,  ere  she  returns  to  Iw 
posed  to  be  laid  in  Athens,  there  is  no  stone,  develops  into  a  great  and  pcf 
archsBological  attempt  to  confuse  the  feet  woman.  The  truth  comes  slowly 
story  by  so-called  local  colour ;  and  upon  her,  enlightening  the  simpM 
the  author  has  had  the  good  sense  mind,  which  is  still  scarcely  aui 
and  courage  to  trust  to  the  original-  for  the  strain,  by  degrees.  Htf 
ity  of  his  own  composition,  and  being  grows  and  expands  under  thi 
to  appeal  direct  to  the  hearts  of  his  spectator's  eye.  And  when  at  last 
audience — an  appeal  which,  when  able  to  bear  the  sacrifice  of  love  and 
made  with  power  and  simplicity,  happiness,  but  not  able  to  suppflf^ 
rarely  fails  of  a  response.  The  one  the  last  sting  of  injurious  speeefc 
detail  which  all  the  principal  actors  which  the  man  she  loves  throWl 
in  the  piece,  and  especially  the  Gala-  at  her,  she  returns  back  again  tt 
tea,  have  carefully  studied,  is  that  of  marble,  it  is  with  a  positive  pangv 
attitude.  All  Mrs.  Kendal's  poses  sympathy  that  the  looker-on  !• 
and  movements  are  purely  statu-  cognises  the  truth  of  the  pichB* 
esque  and  classic ;  and  Pygmalion  When  the  curtain  is  drawn  agaiii 
and  Cynisca,  if  wanting  in  the  larger  and  nothing  but  the  statue  »**JJ 
grace  and  nobility  of  her  action,  are  in  Galatea's  place,  he  feels  "* 
still  carefully  correct  in  their  atti-  shock  of  that  sudden  void  with  • 
tudes,  and  thus  keep  up,  in  on©  im-  reality  which  is    almost   painful- 


;e  is  followed  and  every  imposing  under  their  satin  robes, 
ht,  is  enough  to  put  us  discuss  with  much  innocent  wonder 
again  with  the  British  and  horror  the  earth  and  its  mon- 
is  not  often  that  this  strous  wickedness,  which  is  visible 
c  is  treated  to  anything  from  their  fairy  realm.  The  vir- 
i  conception,  so  delicate,  tuous  disgust  of  the  ladies  at  the 
verful  in  execution  :  and  idea  of  suffering  even  a  single  mortal, 
ill  capable  of  appreciating  soiled  with  the  stains  of  earth,  to 
Kcellence,  the  enthusiasm  enter  among  them  wanes  somewhat 
ts  Galatea  is  an  encourag-  when  two  of  their  brothers,  Ethias 
eering  sign.  and  Phyllon,  are  sent  by  the  fairy 
id  that  the  young  critics  king  upon  some  mission  to  earth.  It 
3ager  to  have  the  *  Times  *  then  occurs  ingenuously  to  the  mind 
in  respect  to  the  coarse  of  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  queen 
id  vulgar  interpolations  Selene  that  the  fairy  world  has  been 
-ritic,"  were  equally  eager  sadly  indifferent  and  inattentive  to 
ne  personal  demonstration  the  noble  mission  of  reforming  that 
thusiasm  to  Galatea ;  and  earth ;  and  that  if  they  condescended 
g  this,  their  eager  exer-  to  ascertain  what  were  indeed  the 
*ed  at  the  sword^s  point,  wants  and  temptations  of  men, 
and  at  the  last  moment,  they  might  be  able  to  influence  them 
lore  sober  possibilities  had  more  satisfactorily — an  idea  which 
les  for  the  new  fairy  piece  leads  to  the  further  suggestion  of 
I  Mr.  Gilbert  has  followed  summoning  to  fairyland  the  mortal 
Jion,  and  in  which  Mrs.  counterparts  of  Ethias  and  Phyllon. 
i  again  the  most  important  For  it  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of 
5  "  Wicked  World "  was  Mr.  Gilbert's  fairies  that  each  of 
for  the  first  time  on  the  them  possesses  a  mortal  counterpart, 
y,  and  consequently  was  bearing  the  same  name  and  absolute- 
freshness  of  its  first  ly  the  same  aspect  as  the  fairy, 
[t  is  a  feeriCy  and  it  is  a  Ethias  and  Phyllon  in  flesh  and 
be  personages  are  almost  blood  are  accordingly  summoned  in 
from  that  intermediate  haste  and  excitement  Before,  how- 
eing  between  heaven  and  ever,  this  expedient  for  the  amuse- 
h  imagination  has  always  mentof  their  leisure  has  been  resorted 
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stumble  upward,  dazzled,  out  of  the  womanhood,     her    poetic 

midst  of  a  brawl    in    which  they  flushes    with     the     inspii 

have  been  fighting,  the  result  which  indignant    shame     and    p 

was  to  be  expected  ensues.     The  im-  whole  form   is  transfigurei 

maculate  group  fall  abjectly  in  love  moment,  the  slight  story,  th 

with  the  handsome  heroes.     Selene  atmosphere,   the  comedy  i 

clothes  her    subjection    in    all  the  we  have  been  laughing,  flc 

poetic    grace    of  a  wildly     sudden  altogether  from  our  const 

imaginative  passion ;    but  the  effect  and  what  we  see  is  a  pass 

upon  the  others  is  not  so  dignified,  might  be  Shakespcrian,  a  c: 

and  brings  out  all  the  evil  passions,  which  it  is  difficult  to  plac 

which  have  never  hitherto  displayed  The  situation  altogether,  t 

themselves  among  them,  as  by  a  magi-  and  alarmed   mortal    who 

cian^s  wand.   Envy,  jealousy,  hatred,  notion  of  the  storm  which  \ 

and  spite  against  each  other  spring  up  to  fall  on  his  head,   the 

with    true   fairy  rapidity,    and  the  fairies  shrinking  in  a  pani 

artless  loftiness  of  the    first  scene  dcr,  the  whole  commonph 

gives  way  to  the  spiteful  backbiting  marvelling  at  her,  and  th< 

of  a  conventional  group  of  ill-natured  of  the  outraged  woman  ris 

human  gossips   in  much  too  sum-  momentary  sublimity  of  p 

mary  a  way.      However,  a  great  al-  us    something  perfectly   r 

lowanco    must    be    ma4e    for  the  unexpected.     Wo  had  no 

inevitable  rapidity  of  dramatic  move-  look  for  it,  and  it  moves  i 

ment,  and   the  sharpness  of  efl^ect  more  from  the  absence  o: 

necef  sary  to  counterbalance  the  im-  pectation  that  we  were  t( 

possibility  of  gradual  development,  moved 
Mr.  Gilbert,   as  in    his  Pygmalion,        But  though  this  one  effc 

keeps  all  his  strength  for  his  central  haps  more  original  and  stri 

figure.     Selene's  absolute  self-aban-  anything  in   Pygmalion,   i 

donment,    the      transport    of    love  different  from  it,  we  are  < 

which   takes  possession  of  her,     is  say  that  **  The  VvickcdWoi 

perhaps     less      natural      and    less  a  whole,  much  less  succei 

beautiful    than    the      similar     soft  its  predecossor.     For  insta 

self-bestowal    of   Galatea ;  or,  per-  scene,  the  climax  of  the  pla 

haps,    the  situation  palls  upon  us  in  the  middle,  and  nothii 

from   repetition ;   but  the  issue  of  after  to  justify  the   highe 

this  sudden   dream   of    passion    is  called  forth  by  a  note  so  lol 

quite  original.     When  she  discovers  though  we  fully  recognise 

that  the  mortaFs  acceptance  of  her  tation  to  the  author  of  re\ 

love  and  response  to  all  her  endear-  something  of  the  situation 

ments     mean    nothing    more    than  his  Galatea  made  so  powei 

mere  levity  on  his  part,  the    dis-  feet,  yet  repetition  is  alwai 

crowned  and  forsaken  queen  rises  ous,  and  in  the  vigour  and 

into  a  high  outburst  of  tragic  pas-  of  the  work  which  he   ha 

sion.     This    is    the    climax   of    the  done,   there   seems    no  r< 

play.      So    far    as     the     spectator  timidity,  but  rather  the  hi 

can  make  out,   this  speech   sounds  couragement  to  proceed 

like  real    poetry ;    but  whether    it  fields  and  pastures  new." 

would  read   so,   if  deprived  of   the  dom,  too,   that  both  dram 

swell    and    glow    of     impassioned  actor  show  talent  so   vari 

emotion  with    which  it    is  deliver-  the  brightest  vivacious    c 

ed,    it    is    difficult    to  telL        The  really  powerful  tragio>  con< 

fairy    queen     swells     into    tragic  a  very  wide  range — and  si 
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mands  something  higher  Pygmalion,  besides  being  compelled 
Wicked  World."      It  is  to  behave  in  so  very  shabby  a  manner 
too,  whether  Mr.  Gilbert  to  his  beautiful  Galatea,  has  on  the 
d  the  unities,  which  he  whole  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  merits 
saref  uUy,  a  bondage  upon  our  deepest  condolences, 
stories  of  high  interest  I  could  say  more,  dear  reader.      I 
tiemselves  to  be  enacted  could  tell  you  how  a  troupe  of  yery 
3rief  a  space;    and  the  good    but    ordinary    actors     play 
s     which     Shakespeare  ^^  Money,"  and  how   droll  it  is  to 
tter  than  the  iron  limita-  see  a  respectable  young  man  ranting 
drives  a  writer  to  the  re-  about  a  stage  and  delivering  high- 
of  used  situations.      It  flown    sentiments    which    read  ex- 
at    the    genius    of    this  tremely  well  in  a  book,  but  want  a 
'riter   is  sufficient  to  tri-  great  deal  of  skill  and  arrangement 
the  difficulty.     But  we  to  sound  well  in  a  shooting-coat  and 
I  have  courage  enough  to  a  modem  drawing-room  ;   how  this 
3nd  of  correctness  rather  representation  was  not  bad,  nor  good, 
;e  the  freedom  of  imagi-  but  simply  indifferent,  it  being  im- 
h  is  a  much  higher  ne-  possible  altogether    to    destroy  an 
rt  excellent  piece  -of  writing  and  con- 
describe,     dear    reader,  struction,  and  probably  equally  im- 
•etic  play,  the  miseries  of  possible    for    any    actor     without 
>r  who  cranes  his  neck  genius  to  invest  such  a  part  as  that 
)-box,  with  a  mingling  of  of  Evelyn  with  naturalness,  grace, 
ir  in  the  real  {Jeasure  of  or    interest      Sentiment    demands 
et    before   him?  or   the  costume— it  requires  to    be  tmrust 
\t   the   schoolboys,   who  back  out  of  the  flat  foreground  of 
from  their  places  below  modem  life ;  and  though  one  of  the 
a    of    excitement    round  youthful  members  of  our  party  bc- 
fter  Selene's  great  speech,  trayed  nature  by  a  furtive  clap  of 
er  left  in  them  of  calling  unwary  hands,  after  one  of  the  very 
ance  *^  jolly,"  but  a  tend-  finest  bits  of  despairing  love  in  the 
nit  nature — not  unusual  performance,  I  fear  the  uneasy  sense 
ys — after  this  great  ex-  of  ridicule  which  attends  all  English- 
l  emotion  ?     No ;  I  will  men  in  their  exhibitions  of  feeling 
nto  the  impertinence  of  mingles  at  once  in  the  actor's  con- 
details.    Mr.  Buckstone's  science,   and    in    the    half-amused, 
on   of  Lutin,  the  comic  half-shamefaced    attention    of    the 
1  his  comic  counterpart,  audience.      "  My  heart,  how  shall  I 
s  the  deeper  feeling  of  support  this!**  cries  Hastings,  in  a 
very  comical,  as  is  his  drawing-room  representation  of  "  She 
Pygmalion,  though  here,  Stoops   to    Conquer,"  with   despair 
annot  but  feel  something  painted  upon  his  countenance  ;  and 
in  the   situations.     We  immediately  a  titter  runs   through 
s  almost  inevitable  to  the  the  audience.     What  can  be  done 
;e  of  a  female  actor  that  with  such  a  universal  inclination  to 
irts  should  be  thankless  laugh  at  the  most  touching  scenes  ? 
cable.     But  we  really  feel  In  this  play,  however,  the  buttoned- 
;entleman  condemned  to  up  respectability  of   Mr.   Graves  is 
elf  out  so  very  common-  excellent ;  several  others  of  the  sub- 
thario  in  "  The   Wicked  ordinate    characters  are    very  well 
id  to  be  denounced  and  done  indeed ;  and  all  but  the  chief 
y  the  shrewish  Cynisca  in  scenes,   and   the    impassioned    dia- 
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logues — upon  which,   however,    the  gon  of  the  greenroom  or  the  studi 

weight  of  the  interest  hangs — are  came  in  the  way  I     But  let  us  n 

good.  undervalue  the  difficulties  of  a  pi 

Alas !    is    it    possible,  while  we  fession  which  we  are  not  acquaint4 

write — before  the  ink  is  dry  which  with.  To  ourselves  it  appears  as  if  tl 

penned  these  words — that  this  play  production  of   Pygmalion,  and  til 

which    we    have  lightly  criticised,  revelation  of  Mrs.  KendaVs  power 

and  which  has  been  bringing  large  might  indicate  a  new  and  imporUi 

audiences  together  for  weeks,  inde-  opening  in  dramatic  art ;  but  pit 

pendent    of    novelty,     independent  phecy  is  dangerous  in   such  caaes 

even  of  the  acting,  in  sheer  admira-  and  it  will  be  no   opening,  but  on 

tion  of    its  literary  and    dramatic  of  those  false  starts  which  are  m 

power,  has  acquired  a  deeper  inter-  fortunately  too  common,  unless  bot 

est  still,  and  our  trifling  comments  author  and  actors  see  the  necesrit 

sound  to    our    own  ears  somehow  of  rousine  themselves  to  more  yirie 

profane,  as  is  the  light  mention  of  work,  and  eschew  the  fatal  tendeo^ 

a  beloved  name,  when  he  who  bore  to  repetition  which  brings  ruin  ci 

it  is   gone !      This    is  no  place  to  the  heels  of  success, 

speak  of    the  loss  which   Society,  And  now,  my  boys,  my  friend^  I 

which  England  has  suffered.      Yet  work  again — the  holidays  are  oflf 

it  is  interesting  at  the  moment  to  Is  it  another  year  ?    Are  not  thet 

remember  that  this  play — an  early  rainy  dreary  days  the  same  as  tbM 

production  of  his  genius,  and  one  of  we  had  in  December,  on  the  otbi 

the  best  and  most  striking  of  genu-  side  of  Christmas  ?    The  river  roll 

ine^nglish  comedies — was  as  fresh  turbid    as    ever    over    the    soddfl 

ana  full    of  interest  a   week    ago,  banks,  the  cottages    are   only  jtf 

before  Lord  Lytton  died  full  of  years  clear  of  it,  painfully  emerging  oOtl 

and  honours,   as  when  it  was  first  mud  into    colds    and    rheumatini 

produced.  and  many  a    pang  which    poftfj 

Here  we  will  stop — for  we  have  knows,  though  the  newspapirs  W 

no  desire  to  wound  any  one*s  feelings  us  be  glad  of  the  mild  winter  wlofl! 

in  the  holidays ;  and  theatres,  like  brings  no  flood    into    the   Londfli 

pictures,  are  apt  to  afibrd  more  occa-  streets.     But,  all  the  same,  crocun 

sion  for  adverse  than  for  favourable  are  stealing  up  noiselessly  oat  ol  th 

criticism.     In  all  art  it  would  seem  e^rth ;  the  rash  leaves  are  peepiB] 

that   coarse   effects  are   more  easy  from  their  husks ;    the  day  lii^ 

than  fine  ones,  and  that  extravagant  out  into  a  longer  twilight,  and  tb 

colours  and    cortortions  are  found  sky  lightens   faintly  in    the  eMi 

successful  by  the  mass  of  artists,  when  school-bells  call  the  lingenr 

and  accepted  by  the  mass  of  spec-  out    of    bed.     It  will    be   suiMi' 

tators.     How  seldom  do  any    dare  some  time  this  year,  which  we  ce^ 

to  keep  by  the  simplicity  of  nature ;  not  say  a  month  ago.     And  wM 

and  how  difficult  is  the  effort  to  get  this  greeting  let  us  go  back  to  on 

that  which  requires  no  effort,  which  work,  gentle  reader.     Heaven  f^ 

it  seems  to  us  a  little  true  feeling  us  all  a  good  deliverance  from  jfc 

and  good  taste  would  reach  easily,  lingering,  heavy  New  Year  pariw 

if  no  obstructing  traditions,  no  jar-  and  heavier  Christmas  bills. 
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ttivo  than  a  thousand    zeal  too  great,  to  bo  affected  by  the 
3   recantation  of  Mr.    remorse    of    an    awakened    theor- 
rhom   it   now   seems    ist      But  there  is  a  large  class  of 
5    House    of    Lords    men,  liberal,  well    intention ed,  and 
id  not  die.     We  are    apt  to  be  carried  away  by  plausible 
1  to  scepticism ;  but,    arguments    urged   with    fanatic  ve- 
unbclief  is  justified,     hemence  ;  and  to  these  possibly  the 
[  admitting    that  all    Roebuck  confessions  may  furnish  a 
:  we   have   dissented    salutary  caution.     The  same  persons 
jck  on  this  article  of    who  are    at  this  moment    inciting 
c  Upper  House,  and    them  to  cut  down,  raze,  and  confis- 
red  to  hoar  from  his    cate,  may  discover  at  some   future 
)s  that  the  article  is    date  that   their  teaching   has  been 
is  fortunate  for  Mr.    erroneous.    It  would  seem,  therefore, 
ice    of    mind  in    his    that  the  public  weal  is  best  consul t- 
it  he  could  not  com-    ed  by  pausing  long  and  reflecting 
hich  he   imagined   in    deeply  before    consenting  to  start- 
Thc  mischief  would    ling    changes    at  variance  with  the 
mending  now.     And    traditions  and  temperament  of  our 
raw   the   moral,  that    race.     Postponement  will  not  pro- 
version  of  the  institu-    vent  ultimate  change,  if,  after  due 
on  is  to  be  avoided,    consideration,  change  be  proved  to 
story  of    the  learned    be  salutary ;  and  it  may,  as  in  Mr. 
a  caution   to  wild  re-    Roebuck,  avert   the  remorse  which 
fortunately,  he    is   a    would  have  followed  headlong  ac- 
with     magnanimity    tion  :  but  hasty,  passionate  moves 
ifess  his  errors  when    cannot  v  be  recalled,  however  much 
conscious    of    them,    they  may  be  deplored, 
lier  part  of    his    life        Never  was  a  caution  more  required 
X)  devising  and  abet-    than  at  the   present  time,  when  to 
}  innovations,  he  has    invent  changes  so  as  to  produce  sen- 
ms  in  the  latter  part    sation  throughout  the  country  is  the 
lemning  those  violent    great  endeavour  of  the  Administra- 
his  testimony  is  most    tion,  and  their  sovereign  spell  for 
lowing  how  experience    retaining  office.     Confiscation  of  the 
isions  of  enthusiasm,     property   held  by  corporate  bodies, 
inceriiy  which  forces    spoliation  of  the  Church,  withhold- 
*e  his  opinions,  what-    ing  of  all  religious  teaching  from  the 
f  be,  is  highly  to  his    children  of  the  people  in  elementary 
doubtless    there    are    schools,  increased  burdens  on  land- 
lave    discovered,     like    owners, — these  are  some  of  the  provo- 
r  of  radicalism,  w^ithout    catives  by  which  it  is  expected  that 
ough  to  own  it      It  is    Ministers  will  endeavour  to  stimulate 
^ned  that  the  learned    the  appetite  for  change.  Should  there 
epentance  will  in   the    be  no  sensation  provided,  it  is  pos- 
the  thoughts  or  actions    sible  that  Parliament,  when  it  shall 
of  the   present   day.    come  together  in  a  few  d&ys,  may  be 
is   too   strong,    their    intent  on  suryeying  our  present  con- 
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dition,  a  course  which  cannot  but  be  fresh  Bjrmptom  of  it    ThemoUiB 

damaging  to  the  Govcmmcnt.    It  is  the  Park  on  Sundays,  outraging  d^ 

greatly  to  be  desired,  however,  that  cency  in  every  way,  outragint  ki 

Parliament,  at  its  meeting,  may  be  under  the  eyes  of  the  police,  iraodi 

more  disposed  to  review  the  condi-  not    interfere ;     the    police    fm 

tion  to  which  already  we  have  been  mutinying  at  the  moment  ci  bihl 

brought  by  reckless  innovation,  than  ordered  on  duty  ;  the  stokers  of  ni 

to  lend  itself  for  the  furtherance  of  gas-works  conspiring  to  deprirt  ftl 

fresh  experiments  upon  the  Constitu-  metropolis   of  light,  so   that  •!■) 

tion,  and  complete  loosening  of  the  crime  that  walks  in  darkness  wSl^ 

bonds  by  w^hich  society  is  held  togc-  have  opportunity,  and  every  kmd 

ther.  Ay,and  if  we  look  at  what  has  of  work  of  man  might  be  intenmpM 

late  been  going  on  about  us,  we  shall  — these  are  some  of  the  morbid sj^^ 

see  that  it  should  hardly  be  a  matter  toms.     Granted  there  has  been  M 

of  choice  how  Parliament  will  occupy  violent   subversion    of    order— M 

itself,  but  that  a  remedy  for  the  dis-  that  so  far  order,  if  it  cannot  be  (M 

jointed  condition  to  which  the  coun-  to  have  triumphed,  has  at  aoT  nk 

try  has  been  brought  is  imperatively  righted  itself,  as  a  good  ship  n  Al 

called  for.  beginning    of    a    fatal    tempest  II 

The  word  which  best  expresses  covers  after  each  assault  of  thedl 

our    whole    malady    is    relaxation,  ments.     But  this  is  not  because  hi 

There  is    not    an    active  or  acute  or  order  has  been  vindicated ;  It  I 

disease  manifested  in  any  particular  only  because  discipline  has  bMii 

l)art ;  but  there  is  evidence  that  the  maintained  in  times  past,  thit  li 

whole  machinery  of  govemment,  the  mere  habit  of   the  people  preral 

whole  constitution  of  society,  is  de-  them  from   proceeding  at  once  t 

bilitated,  out  of  joint,  and  unable  to  great  excesses,  even  after  thejhtf 

bear  the  least  strain.     Such  a  condi-  conceived    a    contempt    for   thH 

tion  is  far  more  alarming  than  the  whose  duty  it    is  to    execute  th 

plain  appearance  of  speciiic  disease ;  laws ;  they  wait  and  educate  dMi 

because  the  physician's  skill  can  be  selves  in  disorder.     If    it   be  tri 

directed  to  the  latter — while  the  for-  that  no  individual  ever  became  of 

mer,     permitting    the  performance,  sudden  most  depraved,  equally  til 

after  a  feeble  sort,  of  the  functions  is  it  that  no  people  which  wag  etf 

of  life,  conceals  beneath    the    sur-  trained  in   habits  of    decencj  tf 

face  a  general  incapacity ;  whenever  order,    will    rush     at  once  to  4 

one  limb  or  organ  may  be  subject  to  extremes   of   anarchy,    even  whi 

pressure,  it  can  derive  no  support  they     know    that    there    is   bH 

from  the  strength  of  others — ^for  all  to  check  them.     A  short  edoeith 

being  weak  alike,  the  first  strain  is  — it  is  but  a  short  one — is  neceM 

not  likely  to  rally  the  powers,  but  to  the  full   enjoyment   of  liciofl 

rather  will  produce  a  general  col-  Nevertheless  there  can  bo  no  dori 

lapse.    This  relaxation — this  dying  about  the  ultimate  effects  of  lieeiic 

out  of  discipline,  this  contempt  for  We  have  not  reached,  and  we  tn 

authority,  this  inability  of  those  in  we  are  not  near,  the  ultimate  efM 

authority     to     inspire     respect — is  and  yet  we    cannot  doubt  thst 

what  the  nation,  if  it  is  wise,  will  mutinous  spirit  exists  which,  if  B 

call  upon   Parliament   to  deal  with  controlled,   may  end  most  caliB 

in  preference  to  any  other  subject  ously.     The  police  on  a  rectoAi 

whatever.      It  is  needless  to  bring  casion  seem   to  have  been  terrifl 

proof  of   the  existence  of  the  evil,  by  their  own  daring :  being  orctar 

Kvery  day's    news   contains   some  on  duty,  they  said,  like  the  man 
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they    would  not ;  but  a  peg  or  two  lower,  short  cuts  to  the 

hey  repented  and  went,  possession  of   most  of  the  nation's 

ea  of  such  insubordina-  goods    may    be    discovered  by  the 

have  been  entertained,  successful  movement  The  existence 

r*,  before  such  an   idea  of  such  a  movement  on  such  a  scale 

been  acted  upon,   the  is  explained  by  a  glance  at  the  Gov- 

lipline  must  have  been  ernment  of    the    day.      They  have 

get  very  loose  in     the  attained  to  power,   and  they  exist, 

untoward    affair   was  by  being  the  opponents  of  privilege, 

the  greater  part  of  the  station,  and  property.     If  they  have 

•e  still   doinj;   the   duty  not  in  so  many    words  proclaimed 

3 ;  there  was  no   vigor-  themselves      such,   their     alliances, 

could  we  expect  vigour  their   tone,  their  acts,  the  tenor  of 

Government?  As  was  re-  their  rule,  have  unmistakably  said 

le  time,  if  the  men  were  so  for  them.      To  them   it  is  duo 

heir  nuitiny  they  ought  that  this  upheaving  of   the    lower 

e  been  punished  in  any  strata  of  society  now  threatens  ue. 

J  were  not  justified  they  They  have  come  into  office  as  ring- 

ve  been  removed    from  leaders    of    this  terrific  movement 

lot  only    for  example's  We  have  heard  ere  now  of  popular 

lat  rebellious   and  plot-  risings   against  property,  but   Cati- 

night  no  longer  fill  posi-  lines  and  Cades  have  been  opponents 

epablc  them  to  dissem-  of  government*    Here  we  have  the 

discontents    and   plans.  Government     themselves    not    even 

ever,  they   remain  ;  the  denouncing     or     discouraging      the 

inned  over,  and  the  ap-  attempts  and  doctrines  which  cause 

order  is  restored.     The  us    so   much  alarm,    but    allowing 

)ed  a  great  danger,  but  themselves  to   be  looked  upon    as 

was  very   narrow  ;  and  favouring  the  uprising,  and  accept- 

our  condition  have  been  ing    temporary     political     strength 

lad    taken   the    opposite  from  what  is  of  such  evil  omen  to 

the  country.     The    *  Times '   news- 

jre  it  is   apparent  that  paper,!  often  zealous  to  turn  atten- 

rlasses   of    society    have  tion  from  the  real  question  at  issue, 

iting  a  great   overthrow,  bade  us  not  look    too  pointedly   at 

nolument,  and  power  to  the    danger    which    is    so     sternly 

leir  employers  or  to  those  threatening    us,    but    to     consider 

,  are  the  objects  of  their  how  much  we,  with   our  mild   code 

Property  is   to  bo  held,  of  laws  and  large  enjoyment  of  free- 

3    be  employed   in   such  dom,   are  more  favoured  than  our 

id    subject   to   such    re-  forefathers,  who  perhaps   were  not 

may  suit  the  views  of  liable  to   this  particular  fear,  seeing 

nd  file  of  every  profes-  that  they  had  governments  on  which 

st  the  early  programme  they  could  rely  for  the  preservation 

•  than  this ;  but,  by-and  of    order.     We  grant  all  this,   but 

the    educated    and   rich  reply  that    the    argument    is    alto- 

l  have  been  taken  down  gether  beside  the  question  at  issue. 

_i . 

•a}"S  puzzU'd  us  tliat  sucli  a  poorcrottturc  as  Richard  II.  should  have 
with  a  tact  that  could  cahn  down  "Wat  T\ier*8  followers.    Richard's 

d  have  avail<'d  IRtlc  without  Walworth's  mace.    It  was  the  decision 

action  of  the  L«.)rd  Mayor  that  saved  the  capital. 

3 'Times'  of  2::id  November,! in  anj article  sneering  at  ilr.  Carlyle. 

. — NO.  DCLXXXVIII.  Q 
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• 

The    contention    is,  not   that  laws  last  year,  when   Mr.  Gladstone  pre- 

should  he  severe  and  punishments  sumed  to  keep  his  room  for  a  daj  or 

sanguinary,   but  that    law,  whether  two  by  reason  of    illness,  and  was 

mild  or    stem,   should    be    put    in  politely  informed  by  message  that 

force  for  the  protection  of  society,  Mr.  Guedalla  would  stand  no  dob- 

and  that  the  executive  body  should  sense.      So  then  there  is   nothiqg 

unmistakably   ally  themselves  with  for  it  but  to  govern  according  to  the 

the  friends  of  order.  dictation  of  demagogues,  or  to  retire 

Of  all  the  professions  by  which  a  from  the  post  that  has  been  won  at 

politician  may  attain  to  place  and  such    a   sacrifice.      The  danger  is 

power,  none  is  so  dangerous  to  him-  that  the  office-bearers  may  yield  io 

self  and  to  the  state  as  the  procla-  one  demand  after  another,  strainiiig 

mation  of  his  being  a  friend,  admirer,  violently  perliaps  at  each  concessioD, 

and  advocate  of  the  less  educated  but  flattering  themselves  that  each 

classes,  as  opposed  to  the  better  in-  will  be  the  last,  and  after  that  ther 

formed  and  the  owners  of  property,  will  reach  ^^  rest  and  be  thankful 

The    intention    of    the    man    weak  But  those  who  have  read  hisUny  to 

enough  to  angle  with  such  professions  any  purpose  know  that  there  is  no 

may  not  be  very  criminal.     He  may  resting-place  :    the  downward  pace 

make  his  glozing  speeches    simply  is   faster  and  faster  ;  the  unlucky 

to  earn  a  little  applause,  or  to  gain  statesman  becomes  so  far  committea 

an    immediate    end,   and    with    no  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  affiset 

serious  design  to  invert  the  estab-  moderation  or  to  attempt  to   stop 

lishcd  order  of  things.     But  what-  the    avalanche    by    resigning,  loir 

ever   his    intention,  or     the    strict  should  they  wade  no  more, 
meaning  of    his  words,    those  who       ..«  .     ,  ,.  ,   h 

accept  his  overtures  have  no   doubt       ''^^^^^  were  as  tedious  as  go  o  er. 

about  their  interpreUtion ;  they  These  conditions  do  however  oA 
quite  understand  that  he  bids  to  though  not  at  all  in  the  way  whitk 
uphold  their  interest,  irrespectively  the  fond  rulers  expected  them  to 
of  right  and  of  the  general  weal  ;  in  take.  The  French  Convention  asking 
their  eyes  there  is  a  bargain  from  the  young  artillery  officer  whetharhe 
which  they  have  not  the  least  inten-  would  undertake  to  restore  ordor  Ut 
tion  of  allowing  the  other  party  to  Paris,  suggests  the  method  by  wbkk 
withdraw.  They  give  their  shouts  at  last  the  fatal  government  of  thi 
and  their  support,  but  they  expect  multitude  may  be  arrested :  and 
that  legislation  and  the  administra-  the  scenes  which  were  enacted  belcft 
tion  of  the  law  will  be  entirely  the  young  officer  was  called  in,  giw 
according  to  their  views.  Any  an  idea  of  what  may  have  to  be  eft- 
attempt  at  equal  dealing  where  they  dured  if  the  career  of  demagogM 
are  concerned  will  be  promptly  and  ministers  be  not  checked  before  it 
severely  resented.  The  ambitious  is  too  late.  More  than  once  in  the 
politician  finds  that  instead  of  a  course  of  last  year*  we  called  upon 
pliant  servant  whom  he  can  cajole  all  who  have  anything  to  lose,  to 
and  manage,  he  has  got  a  task-  take  action  at  once  against  the  hMP* 
master  who  will  have  every  tittle  of  less  Government,  making  comfflOB 
his  bond.  The  mandates  of  the  cause  against  ruin,  under  whatefff 
unwashed  are  no  doubt  embarrassing  political  banner  thoy  may  have  hitli- 
and  unpalatable,  but  they  are  erto  been  ranged  ;  self-preservation 
peremptory,  as  were  Mr  Guedalla*s  requiring  to  be  attended   to  befoft 

*  Vide  Blackwood's  Mogazioo  for  February  and  August  187:i. 
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olitical  crotchets.  Judging  from  first  threatened  with  a  revolationary 
II  that  is  to  be  seen,  the  position  Ministry ;  but  the  mischief  is  done 
r  property  is  more  hazardous  now  now.  And  what  we  say  to  those 
lian  it  was  at  any  time  last  year,  writers  who  are  only  beginning  to  be 
(o  landed  proprietor  and  no  cap-  frightened,  and  to  those  who  con- 
tifist  can  possibly  be  without  tent  themselves  with  laughing  and 
linn.  No  indifferent  person  who  curling  the  lip,  is,  that  this  is  no 
misiders  the  situation,  can  doubt  time  for  lukewarm  measures.  If 
tot  the  alarm  is  just.  There  may  the  fears  or  the  sarcasms  are  the  ex- 
be  differences  of  opinion  touching  pression  of  real  feeling,  as  we  believe 
die  cract  quarter  from  which,  or  them  to  be,  they  do  not  meet  the 
Qie  exact  form  in  which,  the  peril  requirements  of  the  case.  Tt  is 
guy  come;  but  there  can  be  none  as  criminal  to  palter  with  such  inability 
to  the  imminency  of  it.  There  is  as  is  the  subject  of  their  comment. 
M  nostrum  capable  of  at  once  eradi-  The  danger  of  it  is  so  great,  that  they 

a  an  evil  that  has  gone  so  far :  who  lead  opinion  are  bound  to  show 

ete  cure  must  be  the  work  of  it  in  the  most  impressive  terms,  and 

eootinaed  good    government.      But  to  urge  the  nation  to  save  itself  if  it 

there  is  one  course  indispensable  as  be  not  already  too  late.      The  first 

the  preparation    for    sounder    fule,  imperative  step  to  be  taken,    if  we 

iod  that  is,    to   oppose  persistently  would    stay    the    progress    of   con- 

fte  present    mischievous    Ministry,  fusion,    is   to    displace    the    present 

the  prime  cause  of  all  the  disorder.  Government ;  and  that  teacher  who, 

The  spirit  of  revolution  will  never  seeing    this    necessity,    neglects   to 

be  kid  in   the  country  so   long  as  urge  it  upon  the  people  in  the  most 

Ifr,  Gladstone's    Government    may  serious  manner  which  he  can  adopt, 

mntin  in  power.     The  change  for  does  not  fulfil  his  duty. 
Ae  worse  during  the  recess  is  very        We  should  observe  that  the  agents 

Mmg,  and  shows  that  the  appeals  of  political  change  insist  loudly  on 

mde  by  us  before  were  not  uncalled  the  necessity  of  making  the  people 

Ibt.   Once  more  we  counsel  all  men  contented,  and  profess  that  all  their 

of  means  who  may  have  been  so  de-  measures    are    directed    to    making 

hided  as  to  suppose  that  the  present  them    so.     Now  it  need   hardly  be 

Administration   can   steer  the  State  said   that  for  a  long  time  pz^st  dis- 

ttroogh  our  many   dangers,   to  be  content    was     never     so    prevalent 

vile  while  their  action  may  yet  be  either  in  England  or  Ireland  as  at 

m  time.  present     The  newspapers  afe  filled 

We  perceive  that  some  of  the  news-  from  end   to  end  with  accounts  of 

pipers  which  formerly  supported  the  combinations,  uprisings,  complaints, 

AcmiQistration  are  now  getting  alarm-  rivalries,   intimidations,  and   malici- 

^  and  calling  attention  to  the  pre-  ous  feelings,  and  malicious  acts  of 

^nttlmg    disorder.       Others     which,  employed     against    employers.       If 

periaps,  never    had  any  particular  contentment,    peace,    and   good-will 

•Untion  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  Gov-  were    to     be    the     achievement    of 

cteent,   content    themselves    with  the    Gladstone    Administration,  we 

•eering  at  its  helplessness.      Both  have  only  to  look  around  us  and  be^ 

Kpds  see  that  the  cure  is  not  easy,  convinced  not  only  that  that  Admin- 

«tti  that  it  may  be  impossible  now  istration  has  come  short  of  its  pur 

to  gather  up   again  the  reins  that  pose,  but  that  it  has   produced  and 

hwe  been  relaxed.     Obsta  principiU  aggravated    the   very  evils  which  it 

*  the  maxim  which  we  would  glad-  professed  itself  able  to  avert  or  cure, 

lybave  seen  followed  when  we  were  All  the  dangerous  passions  of  the  un- 
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educated  classes  have  been  called  into  obtain;    and  we   have   been  yisited 

activity  by  the  most  mistaken  words  with  a  plague  of  waters  sucii  as  none 

and  actions  of  ministers ;  and  no  man  now   living   have   ever   seen   boiore. 

can  see   how  the   flame  which  they  It  is  in  great  gloom  that  1873  hu 

have  lighted  is   to  be    extinguished,  begun:   may  our  circumstances  im- 

Four  years   of  a  soi-disant  Liberal  prove  before  the  year  is  much  older! 

Government  have  obhterated   every  If  we  turn  from  our  unsettled  and 

trace     of    kindly    feeling     between  alarming    condition   at  home  to  oar 

good  masters  and  good  men.    Hence-  foreign  relations,  we  find  no  comfort 

forth    there   is  only  antagonism  be-  The  past  year   has  been  a  year  of 

tween    those   who   have   a   common  liumiHation    and    loss,  and   there  » 

interest     and     should    join     in     a  only  too  much   reason   to  fear  thit 

common]     endeavour.         Workmen  the  mismanagement  which  makes  it 

withdrawing  from  their  employment  dark  in   our    calendar   has   not  yet 

do   so  in  such  manner  and  at  such  born    half  of  its  bitter  fruit     TlM 

times    as    may   cause    the    greatest  country  has  had  several    months  lo 

amount  of  damage  to  the  employers :  think   over  the   blundering  and  uo* 

can  we  wonder  if,  so  provoked,  em-  fortunate  negotiations  with  Amerie%' 

ployers    no    longer   are  ready  with  and  wo  may  safely  affirm   that  tbe 

the    sympathising     heart     and    tho  more   wo  have   looked   at  them  tb* 

open  hand  *?  less  we  have  liked  tliem.     There  is 

This  country,   while   acknowledg-  literally  no  point  of  view  from  wbieb 

ing    a    great     material     prosperity,  tho  treaty  or  the  arbitration  look  ift 

while  boasting  of  the   influx   of  its  tho  least  satisfactory.     It   is  impose 

wealth,  the    extension   of    its    com-  sible  to  forget  that  at  the  time'wbsn 

merce*  of  its  rest  from  foreign  wars,  these   negotiations  began,  England's 

of  its  comforts  and  luxuries,  of  its  reputation  was  already'  damaged,  and 

wonderful    appliances   for  coramuni-  she  could  not  aflbrd  to  refer  a  quftixol 

cation,  of  its  unrestricted  liberty, — is  to    arbitration,    except  on  the  mosk 

afflicted  in  a  manner  which  forbids  equal   and   honourable   terms.    Our 

the   enjoyment  of  these  advantages,  submission  to  Russian  dictation,  OOP 

The  land  is  oppressed  with  continual  abandonment   of   our  colonies,   and 

fears  ;  it  cannot  rest  by  reason  of  tho  the    trash    that    was    written    and 

alarms  which   are   every  day  recur-  spoken  about  the  people  refusing  to 

ring.     Like    the  miser   whose  gold  man  our  armies  and  ships — aboveallf 

takes    from   him    ease   by  day  and  the  known  principles  of  the  Govern* 

sleep  by*  night,  we  possess  our  gains  ment  which  we  had  thought  prop*' 

in   bitterness  of  soul,  trembling  for  to  place    in   power,  particularly  the 

the  possible  effects  of  the  envy  and  principles  of  Mr.  Bright  and  thecoihi 

desire   which  those  gains   engender  victions  for  the    time    being  of  ^, 

in  those  whose  share  of  them  is  but  Prime  Minister,  had  so  brought  opT- 

small.     We,  witli  a  blind  infatuation,  national  courage   into  question  that 

leave   ourselves   open   to  the  attack  a  course   on  which  we  might  saft^ 

of  foreign  enemies ;  and  there  is  no  have  ventured    after   tho  wars  with- 

vigour  in  our  Government  to  suppress  the  first  Napoleon,  or  even  immedl- 

disorder  at  home.     Everywhere  crop  ately  after  the  Crimean  struggle,  hid 

out   symptoms  of  a  general   rotten-  now  become  dishonouring.      As  ws 

ness.     And,  as  if  our  political  evils  had     allowed     ourselves    to    be  •> 

were  not  a  sufficient  affliction,  nature  blown  upon,  a  readiness  greater  toSB' 

seems,  too,  to  have  declared  against  ordinary  to  stand  up  and  show  oo? 

us :  our  cattle  die ;    the   necessaries  mettle    was    needed ;    at    the  vsTf- 

of  life  become  daily  more  difficult  to  least,  we  were  bound  to  avoid  ew^ 
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uico  of  being  inordinate-  but  that  is  no  reason  why  Lords  and 

,  to  escape  fighting.     We  Commons  should  refrain  from   ex- 

oid  that  appearance ;  we  pressing  opinions  concerning  the  in- 

m  the  fact  of  being  dis-  capable  authors  and  actors  of  this 

itely    anxious    to    bring  damning  business.     The  blundering 

D  to  a  bloodless  issue  at  work  of  the  treaty  has  to  be  expiated ; 

;e  to  ourselves  of  means,  the  excuses  about  the  *^  understand- 

^,   or  of  character.      All  ing"  with  the  American  commission- 

e  business,  from  the  first  er  (the  assertions  concerning  which, 

>f  the  wretched  commis-  as  made  by  our  commissioners,  are 

the  deplorable  results  at  ever  more  and  more  flatly  contra- 

id  Berlin,   our  unbecom-  dieted  by  the  other  side),  must  be 

tude    to    get    the    matter  shown  to  be  correct ;  the  framing  of 

J,   whether  fairly  or  un-  new  rules  for  the  express  purpose  of 

thQT  by  a  decision  for  or  defrauding  this  nation  of  its  rights ; 

reelves,  was  but  too  no-  the    abandonment    of    all    counter- 

d  was  but  too  clearly  per-  claim    on    account    of    the    Fenian 

foreigners.     England  has  raids  on   Canada,   while  the  griev- 

on  of  with  a  contempt  to  ance  of  Canada  was  acknowledged 

;lish  ears  are  not  yet  in-  and  hushed  by  oiu:  guaranteeing  a 

which  is  rendered  none  loan  for  her  ;  the  restriction  imposed 

pleasant  because  she  has  upon  the  arbiter  in   the  San  Juan 

ne  pains  to  make  it  justi-  case,  which  forbade  him  to  take  the 

e  have  said   before,   and  boundary  along  the  middle  channel, 

:ain,  that  we  wish  well  to  so  as  to  have  relieved  us  from  the 

ice     of     arbitration,     and  indignity  of  having  British  territory 

glad  to  see  it   supersede  iinder  the  guns  of  a  foreign  power ; 

feuds ;  but  in  order  that  — these  and  many  other  derelictions 

7Q  this  eft'ect,  the  parties  of  duty  are  exasperating  the  minds 

be  desirous  of  resorting  of    the    people,    who    will    not    be 

laws  by  which  it  is  to  bo  contented   until  an  opinion   on   the 

I  must    be    those    which  case  has  been  given  by  the  legis- 

)rce  when  the  differences  lature. 

I  each  side  must  hona  Jide        The  Americans,  who  in  the  earlier 

to  prove  that  it  has  been  days  of  the    dispute  were    so    hot 

ht — that  is,  it  must  endea-  about  their  claims,  grew  vastly  cool 

fin   the   c^use.      Now,   as  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  British 

fiese  conditions  were  ful-  Government  to  be  fldgetting  about  & 

he  cafi'e  by  which  wo  so  settlement ;  and  towards  the  end  of 

utfered,   we  feel   quite  at  the    chafferings,    they    had    hardly 

condemn   most   cordially  patience  to   listen.     They   saw    ex- 

ing  which  was  indeed  no  actly   how  the  business  was  work- 

i  at  all  but  simply  a  cloak  ing,   and  they  felt   or    feigned    an 

money  to  America  in  the  indifference    inversely    proportioned 

tpeasing  her  ill  will.  to  the  ardour  of  the  British  Cabinet, 

ieve  t^x)  that    the    whole  Like  a  lover  who    can    obtain    no 

f   the  negotiation   is   still  concession    by    wild    protestations 

i  by  the  people,  and  that  and    entreaties,  they    at    the    right 

J  the  subject  at  length  of  time  tried  the  apatnetic  game,  as  if 

n  Parliament,    which    has  they  had  been  cured  of  their  passion,, 

lerto  discussed  this  matter,  with  remarkable  effect. 

it  touches  us.     It  is  too  .*  now  it  chanced  I  ne'er  could  tell, 

rcrt  any  of  our   disgrace;  Shu  grew  sick  as  he  grew  well.'* 

\ 
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And  now  the  tables  were  completely  ready    vocabulary.      Such    as    the 

turned ;   the  anxiety  of  the  English  prize  is  for  which  we  have  descended 

ministers  to    pay   up    would    have  so  much,  let  us  at  least  have  it   Mi^ 

been  diverting  if  it  had  not  touch-  Gladstone,  blessed  with  a  commcffdil 

ed  us  so  nearly,  and  no  doubt  was  education,   is  not  going  to  imitate 

diverting  to  lookers  on;   while  the  the    folly    of    Judas,   who,    haviig 

coy  suitors,  beautifully  careless  of  damned  himself   irretrievably,  wot- 

gain   or  victory,    dallied    with    the  rendered  the  thirty  pieces  of  sihrcr 

passion  which  burned  to  crown  their  for  desire  of  which   he    had  tfans 

hopes, —  fallen.     No,  no ;  if  we  have  befooled 

ourselves,  let  us  at  least  enjoy  tiioie 

»»I   canna,^Mima.  winna,   wlnna,  maunna,  guiles  for   which   we  have  cnwHed 

on  our  bellies  through  the  mitt. 
But  while  thus  irresponsive  to  the  Accordingly  Mr.  Gladstone  sits  at 
gushing  advances  of  the  other  side,  meat  with  Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  and  is 
they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  moved  to  talk  much  of  brotheriy 
poltroonery  to  which  all  this  effusion  love,  as  happy  in  his  fancied  hood- 
was  due.  They  will  settle  the  winking  of  mankind  as  an  ostrich 
Alabama  claims  by  pocketing  the  with  his  head  in  a  hole, 
tribute  ;  but  it  will  be  easy  to  get  up  Our  material  loss,  however,  ind 
another  row,  if  it  were  only  for  the  our  temporary  humiliation,  are  net 
fun  of  the  thing.  As  a  barrel-organ  the  greatest  evils  which  have  remili' 
man  who  has  been  extravagantly  ed  from  the  foreign  policy  which  is 
fec'd  to  cease  from  troubling,  sends  in  fashion.  To  shield  the  Ministiy 
his  brother  with  a  hurdy-gurdy  to  from  the  indignation  of  a  betnyw 
supply  his  place,  so  will  the  Ala-  people,  endeavours  are  made  by  the 
bama  claims,  which  have  brought  Liberal  press  to  bring  down  the  nsr 
such  handsome  profits,  bo  replaced  tional  mind  to  a  level  with  ths 
by  kindred  claims  of  aggravated  an-  Government.  It  is  curious,  if  BOt 
noyance.  The  only  chance  of  arbi-  refreshing,  to  read  the  things  which 
tration  putting  an  end  to  contention  are  written  by  Englishmen  concCJ* 
is,  when  the  opponents  separate  with  ing  the  honour  of  England.  In  tt» 
mutual  respect ;  but  notoriously  that  *  Times'  of  25th  September,  in  is 
has  not  been  the  case  of  England  article  commenting  on  the  proceed 
and  America.  The  only  attainment  Ings  at  Geneva,  are  these  words:— 
which  could  have  compensated  for  "Our  counsel,  however,  could 
so  much  dishonour  and  so  much  only  speak  as  directly  representhf 
outlay  has  been  missed.  America  our  Government,  and  in  that  e**^ 
has  not  been  propitiated,  but  stands  city  it  was,  perhaps,  justly  frK'P* 
with  her  tongue  in  her  cheek,  ready  compatible  with  our  dignity  •• 
to  clutch  oiu:  offering,  and  then  re-  discuss  direct  attacks  upon  ^ 
commence  the  game  of  brag.     That  honour." 

we  have  succeeded  in  no  more  than  So  then  our  honour  was  dirs^ 

scotching  the  snake  has  been  regret-  attacked ;  but  it  has  become  W  • 

fully  acknowledged  by  the  Radical  light  thing  that  England  should  hi 

press  ;    and  Mr.  Gladstone's  exhibi-  injuriously  spoken  of  and  held  npjj 

lion  at  Mr.  Cyrus  Field's  banquet  the  reprobation  of  the  world,    fl** 

was  redolent  of  a  sense  of  having  was  when  such  imputations  as  WSj' 

failed.      Mr.    Gladstone  —  and    we  uttered  at  Geneva  would  have  fflsds 

<;ommend     him    for    it — was     not  every  British  sword  leap  from  w 

minded  to  lose  the  fruit  of  such  dire  scabbard ;  but  of  all  things  it  is  «•■ 

Abasement  for  lack  of  a  few  unctu-  cessarv  to  the  success  of  a  Ctowg** 

ous  words,  of  which  he  has  such  a  ment like  Mr,  Gladstone's  that  pn** 
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Ttce  and  patriotic  feeling  should  the  stain  so  deliberately  and  with  so 
)  trodden  out,  and  hence  the  ^Tirncs^  much  animosity  put  upon  us,  ought 
ififaes  the  insignificance  of  national  to  be  removed,  and  that  it  is  not 
onour,  and  the  folly  of  caring  about  good  for  a  people  to  allow  itself  to 
little  insult  and  slander.  It  gives  be  reviled  and  to  sit  silent  under  the 
good  illustration,  too,  of  the  ami-  insult  Its  teaching  is  not  whole- 
able  character  of  the  contention,  some.  If  our  Ministers  like  to  be 
hat  the  original  American  case,  and  despised,  we  know  of  no  reason  why 
he  words  of  the  counsel  sent  by  they  should  not  be  gratified  even  to 
ihe  United  States'  Government  to  satiety ;  but  let  not  the  English 
3«ieTa  to  argue  their  case,  are  full  people  be  familiarised  with  the  en- 
if  dishonouring  accusations  and  pro-  durance  of  contempt  and  reproach, 
raking  ei^pressions.  These  we  are  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
told  not  to  mind.  They  mean  judgment  of  the  English  people  and 
Mthing  but  respect  and  love.  It  is  of  Europe,  in  this  case  of  the  dispute 
I  WIT  the  Americans  have,  and  it  is  with  America,  cannot  be  set  down 
ov  duty  to  be  the  more  anxious  to  as  ignorant  or  passionate,  seeing  that 
pmpttiate  and  caress  them.  Never  in  all  its  main  points  it  has  been 
mind  about  reputation,  never  mind  endorsed  by  the  gravest  legal  opinion 
tboot  reviling  ;  hard  words  break  that  this  country  can  produce.  The 
M  bones :  submit  to  be  plundered,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
itjpDatised — anything,  so  long  as  Bench,  in  his  reasons  for  dissenting 
^  are  not  called  upon  to  fight  Our  from  the  majority  of  the  arbitrators 
peaple  may  be  profitably  asked  at  Geneva,  takes  occasion  to  examine 
mlher  peace  maintained  upon  such  exhaustively  the  merits  and  effects 
terns  be  not  more  demoralising,  and,  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  ;  and 
iaaU  respects,  more  damaging,  than  the  impartial  and  dispassionate  views 
wr.  of  this  great  lawyer  prove  that  to 

The '  Times '  has  yet  so  much  idea  the  accomplished  jurist,  reading  by 
noaining  of  self  respect,  that  it  the  light  of  law  and  experience  alone, 
vooid  not  have  had  direct  attacks  the  incapacity  of  our  Government 
jipon  our  honour  discussed ;  but  did  shows  no  less  clearly  than  it  does  to 
t  oecur  to  the  ^  Times '  that  repara-  laymen  who  cannot,  in  looking  at 
tioa  might  have  been  demanded  our  situation,  forget  to  feel  as  indig- 
ftr  such  attacks  ?  did  it  occur  to  nant  Britons.  Measured  as  are  the 
fltt  *  Times'  that  if  our  counsel  words  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn's 
viijai  not  stoop  to  reply  to  or  discuss  protest,  they  convey  the  very  severest 
ndi attacks,  our  Ministers  could  not,  censure  on  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
with  decency,  continue  to  maintain  the  humble  and  culpable  position 
imieable  relations  with  the  people  in  which  England  has  been  placed 
whose  representative  had  dared  to  by  it,  the  gross  misrepresentations 
Bake  such  attacks,  until  the  offensive  made  on  the  part  of  America,  and 
Ittgiage  should  have  been  with-  the  unfairness  of  the  decision  of  the 
dnwm  ?  True,  to  have  stood  up  for  Geneva  tribunal,  even  when  it  is 
«»  national  honour  might  have  tested  by  the  newly  invented  inter- 
red our  Government  from  mak-  national  rules.  It  is  a  study  for  any 
■I  the  compromise  on  which  it  w^ho  desire  to  know  how  much — 
had  set  its  heart ;  but  what  of  that  ?  rather  how  little — ability  or  com- 
••  we  to  give  up  everything,  honour  mon  sense  is  to  be  found  in  the 
adnded,  to  avert  the  exposure  of  a  Gladstone  Cabinet ;  and  those  who 
Jit  of  blunderers  ?  The  *  Times '  have  not  read  and  inwardly  digested 
kaa  told  us  that  our  honour  has  been  it  will  do  well  to  become  acquainted 
tttMkod,  but  it  has  not  told  us  that  with  it     It  is  fiir  too  long  a  docu- 
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ment  for  us  to  go  over  at  length ;  brings  down,  amongst  other  dicU,  % 

but   we  may  state  the  parts  of  it  very  heavy  and  peremptory  dogma, 

which    seem    specially    to    demand  at  reading  which   one    can    hardly 

attention.  suppress  a  smile,  seeing  that  it  is 

Sir  A.  Cockburn,  as  a  judge,  con-  American    doctrine,    and  proceeded 

demns  the  course  pursued  of  trying,  from    Mr.    Jefferson,     Secretary  of 

by  rules  made  after  the  events,  acts  State.     We  quote  a  passage  or  two 

which    could  only  be    culpable    or  from  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Jefferson  :— 
innocent  according   to   the   laws  in 
force  at  the  time  of  their  commission.        *'Oiir  citizciia  have  been  always  free 

He  thinks  that  cither  it  should  have  iL'^'l^nn^r  :Jm\'^.i'inr„^\nv.H^ 

\         1  Pi.  1     1^1         \  -^    X        A.  I  t'le  constant  occupution  aua  UvenDOoa 

been  left  to  the  arbitrators  to  apply  of  sonic  of  them.    To   supprcM  their 

as  they  might  think  right  the  prin-  callinp:s,  the  only  means  perhai>a  of  tbeb 

ciples  of  international   law,  without  t^ubsistence,    beeausc   a    war  existo  In 

attempting   to   define   in   the   treaty  ^"»"^^P^»  ^"**  ^^i^^-^"*  countriea  in  wWA 
_,    i.  ,1             •     •  1       «u     u  I        /we.  have  no  coneem,  would  scarcely  be 

what  those  prmciples  should  be  ;  or  expected.      It  would  be  hard  in  prfa- 

else  that  they  who  made  the  treaty  ciple  and  irnpos>ible  in  practice.    The 

should  also  have  shown  how  its  pro-  law  of  nations,  therefore,  respecting  the 

visions  should  be  carried  out.      It  is  »7«rhts  of  thoHc  at  i>eaco,  docs  not  reqiriie 

shown  by  him  that  the  defects  on  J);;!™tiXirol\p«t.orris'B:SliS 

which  he  thus  comments   were  not  ^vHh  the  external  penally   prononnced 

originally    intended   by   the  English  in  the  President's  i)roclarnation,  thatol 

Ministry,    but  that  they  were  weak  conllscation  of  sneh    portion  of  thwe 

concessions  made   to  American  per-  arms  as  shall  fall  into  the  liands  of  i^ 

..       .,  A  1 1     1       xi  •      11    i.    XI  of  the  belhirerent  powers  on  uioir  fiy 

tinacity.       Add    to     this    that    the  to  the  ports  of  their  enemies." 
language  of  the  treaty  scenes  to  the 

Chief  Justice  too  vague  to  be  readily        The  Chief  Justice  then  sho^bf 

tangible.     AVhat,  for  instance,  is  the  further  citations,  that  from  the  diy» 

precise  value  of  the  expression  "due  of  Jefferson  to  those  of  Seward  the* 

diligence  ''y  There  is  then  a  masterly  views  concerning  the   obligations  o( 

exposition    of    the    position     of    a  neutrals  had  undergone  no  diminth 

neutral  nation,  and  of  the  degree  in  tion,  but  had  rather  been  confirmed 

which  its  Government   can,   and  in  by   time.     In    1862   Mr.  Seward  de- 

which   it  cannot  be  reasonably  ex-  liVered  himself  as  follows  :— 
pccted    to    restrain   its    inhabitants 
from  doinp;  acts  calculated  to  aid  or        *' If  Mexico  shall  prescribe  to  nswh^ 

hurt 
us  that 

neutrality,  such  as  taking  service,  or  Fran'c'c"mu>t\-qualiy  -  - 

inducing  others  to   take   service,  on  tate  to  ns  what  merchandise  we  ehea 

either  side  in  the  war,  or  surreptitious  ?ji<>^\  ^^  l>«  shipped  to  Mexico  tjecaoje 

or   clandestine    interference*?     which  ^^  ""'^^^  ''^  billigcreutly  used  acwn« 

or   cianuesime    mierierences,    wnicn  France.     E\erv  other  mition  whfcli  ij 

no  Government  can  possibly  prevent,  ^^  ^yar  would  liave  a  sImUar  right,  and 

however  sincerely  it  may  desire  to  every  other   coniniereial   nation  woaW 

do    so.       A    distinction     is     drawn  h«  lionnd  to  respect  it  ns  much  ai  jjj 

between  acts  done  simply  with  desire  ^'"^^^'i^   ,S^\^^^-   ,  p^nmcreo    in  J^ 

e     re    L-       41  ^L       e  i\  case,  instead  of  beinj'  f ree  or  indepCBB 

of  affecting  the  results  of  the  war,  en t,  would  exist  only  at  the  caprice  of 

and  acts  which  are  done  only  in  the  war." 

way  of  commerce  or  business,  with-  ^ 

out  regard    to    their    consequence.^.        Consistently       and      persistently 

although  these  consequences  may  be  America    maintained     these   views, 

serious  to  belligerents.     And,  as  re-  and  did  not  fail  to  practise  to  w» 

gards  3uch  acts,  the  Chief  Justice  fullest  extent  what  she  preached,  up 
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le  of  her  own   civil  war,  a^inst     the     commerce     of    friendly 

lenlyallwas  changed,  and  ^^  lo 'iS^ge'r^^ran  J  f.-^ th^e 

hich  were  innocent,  reason-  chores    armed    expeditions    and     raids 

lot  to  be  prevented,  when  have  la  bo  many  mBtance*  gone  forth, 

in  multitude  by  the  Uni-  Bhould  seek  to  enlist  the  favour  of  this 

.  were  found  to  be,  when  tribunal  in  order  to  ^Y^^^/^nin^^'^lfS^f 

L  :^u^*^A   K,r   p  Jr«f  U^i  asrjiinst  Great  Britam,  by  holding  itself 

ly  imitated  by  Great  Bn-  '^^^  ,^  ^  ^^^^^^    ^^  neutral   perfection. 

mt  breaches  of  neutrality  it   I3  not   so   much   for  this  i)\irpose, 

full  compensation  was  due.  however,  that  I  advert    to  the   history 

nairine  a  nation  of  any  spi-  of  the  post,  as  it  is  for  that  of  showing 

hirwL  ifx  Kn  cr.  rinolf  rrifh  V  that  tlicrc    Is    no    fouudation  for    the 

ting  to  be  so  dealt  withr  assumed  superiority   of  American  laws 

aty  having  hampered  the  ^j.  insUtutions  in  respect  of   the  fulfll- 

;  with   the   task   of  deter-  ment  of  neutral   obligations.    The  use 

I    what    **  due   diligence  *'  of  a  review  of  American  history  in  this 

Sir     A.    Cockbum     is    at  respect  will  bo  seen  presently." 

ins    in    investigating    this 

id,  having  shown  the  kind  Accordingly  an  absolutely  crush- 

e  of   diligence  which  can  ing  roll    of    enormities   is   detailed, 

'    be   expected   from   any  from    the    complaints  in    J  871   and 

^es  on  to  repel  the  accu-  1818  of    Spain  and  Portugal,    that 

lade    against    us.     These  *^  pirates "  were  being  sent  out  from 

8,     besides     charging     us  the  United  States*  ports,  on  through 

•stile  animus^  and  a  wilful  the  indefensible  aiding  of  Canadian 

as     opposed     to     "due  insurgents  in  1838,  Lopez's  expedi- 

declare  that  the  laws  of  tions    against   Cuba    in    1850    and 

tain  were    absolutely    in-  1851,  Walker's    attacks  on   Mexico 

;o  preserve  proper  neutra-  and  Central   America  in  1853,  '55, 

the  law  and  the  practice  »57,  '58,  the  Fenian  raids  in  Canada 

lited   States  have  been  so  in   1866  and  '70,   and  the  aids   to 

equitable  as  to  be  models  insurgents  in  Cuba  in  1869  and  '70 

I  nations.     The  defence  of  — a  damning  catalogue,  not  ineptly 

was   easily  made  ;     "  The  followed    by    the    remark,     **  After 

ct  of  1819  was  framed  on  these   details,   it  can   admit    of    no 

of  the  American  Act  of  doubt  that  the  history  of  the  United 

.     .  it    is,    in  the    main.  States  has  been  marked,  nob  only  by 

1  language,  and  is,  in  one,  systematic  privateering  against  na- 

an  important,    particular,  tions  with  whom  the  United  States 

gent  than  its  predecessor."  were  at  peace,  but  also  by  a  series 

practice    of     the    United  of  hostile  expeditions  carried  out  in 

veil — one    smiles     at    the  the    most   determined    manner    by 

3  which  could  allow  it  to  American  citizens  against  the  terri- 

entioned  when  a  question  tories  of  neighbouring  and  friendly 

ind  was  under  judgment  nations."      Truly  America  did  not 

recklessness  of  the  United  come  into  court  with   clean  hands, 

interference,  raids,    par-  and  if  anything  were  wanted  to  show 

is  notorious,  and  England,  that  her  whole  demand  for  i^cpara- 

;  other  nations,  has  good  tion  was   simply  an  impudent  piece 

remember  it.     The  follow-  of  bullying,  and  that  the  apology  of 

*ks  of  the  Chief    Justice  England,   and  her  consent  to  make 

ifore  be  read  without  sur-  new  rules  to  render  herself  puilty, 

were  acts  of  obsequious  cowardice, 

not  be  fair  or  just,  that  a  t^e  arguments  of  t^e  Chief  Justice 

a  whose  ports    privateering  would  supply  the  defects.    Amonca  8 
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heavy  and  notorious  offences  against 
neutrality  did  not  excuse  any  offen- 
ces of  ours  which  could  be  fairly 
brought  home  to  us  ;  but  they  did 
constitute  the  best  possible  argu- 
ment against  our  being  made  amen- 
able to  any  but  the  law  by  which 
we  professed  to  be  bound  at  the 
time  of  the  imputed  transgressions. 
It  is  clear  too  that  the  learned  writer 
is  apprehensive  that  all  our  self- 
abasement  has  been  thrown  away; 
and  that  our  meekness,  instead  of 
softening  America,  has  but  induced 
her  to  break  into  undisguised  revil- 
ing.* On  this  very  important  head 
we  must  quote  the  judge  again. 


*♦  Assiireclly,  neither  the  British  Go- 
vernment nor  the  British  people  were 
prepared  to  expect  that,  after  Great 
BriUiin  had  not  only  expressed,  openly 
and  before  the  world,  her  *  regret  *  that 
vessels  should  have  left  her  shores 
which  afterwards  did  damage  to  Aine- 
riean  commerce,  but  liad  voluntarily 
consented  to  make  good  that  damage, 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  any  want  of 
sufficient  care  on  the  part  of  the  British 
authorities  had  rendered  the  e<inip- 
mcnt  and  evasion  of  those  vessels  pos- 
sible— on  an  occasion  when,  in  peace- 
ful and  amicable  settlement  oi  any 
claim  the  United  States  might  have 
asainst  Great  Britain,  the  remembrance 
of  past  grievances  or  past  resentments 
was  to  be  forever  buried,  and  the 
many  ties  which  should  bind  these  two 
great  nations  together,  drawn  closer  to- 
gether for  the  time  to  come — advan- 
tage should  be  taken  to  revive  with 
acrimonious  bitterness  every  angry  re- 
collection of  the  past,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  pour  forth  the  pent-up  venom 
of  national  and  personal  hate.  De- 
ploring the  course  which  has  thus  been 
token,  as  one  calculated  to  mar  tlie 
work  of  peace  on  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, I  comfort  myself  with  the  con- 
viction that  a  great  nation,  like  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  seeing  in 


the"  present  attltadc  of  Great 
cordial  and  sincere  desire 
ciliation  and  enduring  frienc 
mated  itself  by  a  kindred  f 
not  api)rove  of  the  hostile  i 
ing  tone  thus  offfensively 
necessarily  adopted  towai 
Britain,  her  statesmen,  and 
tutions,  throughout  the  wh 
of  the  case  'and  argument  pn 
behalf  of  the  United  States.*' 

After  making  th6se  extn 
the  protest,  it  is  almost  un 
for  us  to  add  that  had  the  L 
tions  been  left  as  it  was  i 
time  of  the  late  treaty  ^ 
rica,  the  Lord  Chief  Just 
have  held  that  England,  al 
the  contest,  had  done  nothi 
travention  of  that  law,  con 
that  she  did  not  owe  con 
in  any  form.  But  the  e 
which,  at  the  instance  of 
were  framed  for  the  expres 
of  putting  England  in  tl 
constrained  him  to  admit 
lity,  to  some  small  extent, 
known.  Yet,  even  under 
rules,  he  does  not  consider 
in  the  main  to  be  fair,  and  1 
ingly  protests  against  th 
part  of  it  But  the  awar 
to  have  been  settled  before 
trators  agreed  what  it  w 
We  remember  that,  before 
ments  of  counsel  were  < 
we  read  in  an  extract  from 
rican  paper  that  England 
mulcted  in  a  sum  of  thi 
half  million  pounds  or  th 
Consciously  or  unconscio 
Court  of  Arbitration  ad 
amount  of  damages  which 
ted  States'  Government, 
arrangement  with  the  Briti 
try,  or  else  of  their  own  y 
mined  that  we  should  p 


*  On  the  14th  Jan.  1873,  the  *  Times,*  writing  of  course  on  another  s 
strike  in  South  Wales—has  the  following  remarkable  pa^isagc  :— "  The 
Arbitration  is  that  it  should  lie  a  friendly  agreement,  and  it  is  a  nccessar 
of  such  an  agreement  that  no  wanton  injury  should  be  inflicted  by  one  pa 
other."  Now,  as  we  have  sliown,  the  '  Times'  elsewhere  admitted  that  th« 
England  was  directly  attacked  by  the  other  party  at  Geneva ;  thcrel 
*  Ttmes*  *  own  showing,  the  essence  of  arbitratioQ  was  there  wanting. 
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sary,  in  order  to  understand  have    been  giving  compensation  to 

t,  to  impute  to  the  arbitra-  a  nation  for  what  its  own  citizens 

vnlful  partiality  to  America,  have  done  to  it,  and  the  very  doers 

ude   of    the    parties  alone  of  the  acts  participate  in  the  bene- 

e  created  an  impression  on  fit  of   the  fine  which  we  have  to 

that  England  was  to  blame,  pay  I 

our  own  Lord  Chief  Jus-  Mr.   Lowe    has  told  us  that  the 

not  be  deceived  thereby.  Geneva  Arbitration  has  settled  no 
bold,  uncompromising,  bit-  point  of  International  Law ;  and  in  so 
it,  exacting ;  England,  sub-  saying,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
apologetic,  spiritless,  self-  man  has  made  confession  of  a  thing 
d.  It  was  known  to  the  which,  though  we  strongly  suspected 
show  America  had  insisted  it,  we  did  not  expect  to  hear  from 
land^s  conduct  in  the  past  Ministerial  lips — namely,  that,  be- 
»  judged  according  to  the  yond  patching  up  the  dispute,  and 
s;  how  England  had  con-  for  the  moment  pacifying  the 
3  point,  and  how  England  United  States,  nothing  was  ex- 
d  her  own  colony  to  silence  pected  from  the  treaty  ;  if  has  no 
jt  of  the  gross  outrages  prospective  virtue.  Any  one  who 
D erica  had  suffered  to  be  remembers  the  tremors,  agitations, 
i  on  Canada,  in  order  to  hairbreadth  'scapes,  changes  of  pur- 
tting  in  a  counter-claim,  pose,  and  desperate  devices  which 
for  themselves  how  meek-  form  the  history  of  the  negotiation, 
id  had  borne  abuse  and  in-  may  feel  quite  sure  that  the  exi- 
3  American  case,  and  how  gency  of  each  passing  moment 
and  insult  were  repeated  absorbed  the  whole  attention  of  the 
lem  without  creating  the  Cabinet,  and  that  anything  like  a 
mtment  Can  we  wonder  far-seeing  policy  was  incompatible 
s  foreign  statesmen,  being  with  the  conditions.  Partisans, 
iS  men  of  honour,  and  however,  as  is  often  the  case,  des- 
ustomed  to  see  nations  re-  cry  merits  which  the  authors  never 
jmselves,  were  insensibly  dreamt  of.  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt, 
:ainst  the  selfrabased  power,  under  this  chaos  of  shifts  and  blun- 
smned  her  in  their  souls  ir-  ders,  detects  a  profound  design, 
ly  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  The  trifle  which  we  pay  to  America, 
ed  by  documents  and  coun-  what  is  it  in  comparison  of  the  im- 
mense advantage  which  is  to  accrue 
ist  not  omit  to  notice,  be-  to  us  in  all  future  time  ?  We  have 
3g  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  cunningly    fixed  America  with    an 

curious  phase  of  the  dis-  obligation  to  abide  hereafter  by  the 

rhich  some  of  the  law  lords  same  rules  which  were  invented  to 

re    called    attention,    and  make  our    innocent    acts    criminal, 

r   A.    Cockburn  evidently  and  to  render  us  liable  to  fine.     No 

rthy  of  repetition.    The  acts  Alabama  or  Sumter  can  ever  put  to 

1  England  has  been    con-  sea  from  American  ports,  because  of 

0  pay  were  not  the  acts  of  the  new  law  of  nations  ;  and  isn't 

en,     but    of    Americans  ;  that  value  enough  received  for  the 

Americans  had  been  citi-  three  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds, 
16  United  States  before  the  for  the  island  of  San  Juan,  for  sell- 
on  of  the  acts,  and  have  ing  the  rights  of  Canada  ?  By 
}ived  back  into  the  enjoy-  our  marvellous  astuteness  in  mak- 
citizenship  since  the  com-  ing  Uie  new  law  retrospective  to 
of  the  acts.     So   that  we  our    own    confusion,   we     invMgle 
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America  into  submission  to  the  Government  instead  of  establishing 
same  law  whenever  she,  as  a  a  law  of  nations,  has  made  all  inter- 
neutral,  may  be  tempted  to  turn  a  national  law  unstable.  In  this,  is 
few  dollars  by  honest  privateering,  in  everything  else  that  Mr.  Glad* 
Therein  lies  the  priceless  beauty  of  stone's  Cabinet  has  done,  the  ten- 
the  treaty  and  the  arbitrations,  dency  has  been  to  unsettle  and 
And  if  Mr.  Harcourt  is  right,  there-  relax. 

in  lies  an  explanation  of  what  has  As  to  the  treatment  which  Canada 
never  before  been  fathomed — the  has  received,  it  is  hard  to  find 
merit  of  the  most  sagacious  the  language  by  which  to  characterisa 
Marquis  of  Ripon  1  But,  ingenious  it.  Great  Britain,  her  natural  pro- 
as Mr.  Harcourt  undoubtedly  is,  tector,  declines  to  ask  satisfaction 
though  he  can  discern  spiritual  for  the  wrongs  to  which  she  has 
grandeur  in  that  which,  to  the  been  subjected,  and  silences  her 
general  eye,  is  but  the  incongruous  complaint  with  a  sugar  plum.  That 
dodging  of  hard-pressed  cowardice  is  the  case  as  it  appears  at  present; 
— ^we  fear  that  he  will  not  bring  but  Great  Britain  has  not  as  yet  afr 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  many —  cepted  the  responsibility  for  this 
will  not  give  a  grace  to  our  affile-  scandalous  behaviour.  The  British 
tion,  nor  reconcile  Englishmen  to  Ministry,  of  their  own  accord, 
their  lot.  With  all  deference  to  thought  fit  to  take  the  action  ia 
Mr.  Harcourt' s  logical  power,  we  question  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seeo 
would  ask  whether  the  subversion  how  the  nation  will  deal  with  the 
of    an   existing  and  an   old   law  to  Ministry. 

suit    a    particular    purpose     gives        Another  point  which    Parliament 

much  assurance  of  the  stability  of  a  must  not  forget  is  that  the  treaty, 

new  law  which  may  bo  invented  in  independently    of    its    design,   was 

its    place.     To   our  homely   appro-  most  inefficiently  negotiated.    Eight 

hension  the  very  contrary  effect  is  monthis — a  whole  session  of  Parua^ 

produced  ;  and  while  we  see  that  a  ment — were    consumed    in    settling 

law,  which  was  fenced  by  age,  con-  whether  or  not  we  might,  under  its 

tinuod  operation,  and  general  accept-  provisions,  be  sued  for  hundreds  of 

ance,  could  be  suddenly  and  almost  millions — in   a   state   of    doubt — an 

wantonly    set    aside    to   meet    the  agony  of  doubt  our  Ministers  seemed 

schemes  of  wild  politicians,  we   can  to  be  in — whether  the   whole  docu- 

place  no  reliance  on  a  makeshift  law  ment  would  not  become  worse  than 

which    the    same    politicians    have  waste  paper — that  is  to  s:iy,  whether 

decreed.      The    orator    who  would  what  was  fondly  intended  to  be  the 

have  us  put  our  faith  in  a  jury-mast,  bond  of  peace  might  not  be  the  ixn- 

should  not  be  at  pains  to  show  us  mediate   cause  of  a  rancorous  war, 

how  little  strength  there  was  in  the  and  the  germ  of  enmities  in  genertr 

mast  which  it  has  superseded.     The  tions  to  come.     If  the  evils  whi<» 

new   law  is,    by  its  very  newness,  might  have  have  been  produced  by 

more  insecure   than    the  old  ;    and  this  bad  workmanship  have  not  eor 

we  have  now  a  precedent  for  setting  sued,  that  by  no  means  excuses  the 

aside  the  existing  law,  and  judging  workmen.     They  must  be  brought  to 

ex  post  facto  by   a  new  one.     Any  account  for  their  dangerous  blunder 

State  which    may   come  under  the  ing,  and  if  convicted  of  incapacity* 

operation    of    that    new    law    will  remove*!  from  positions  where  they 

naturally  do  so  with  a  hope  that  the  can  do  fatal  mischief.  , 

law  may    be    altered    and    twisted        The    other    day      our    *Tiin®8, 

for  its  benefit  before  trial.     So  that  waking  up  as  if  it  had  been  asleep 

it  seems  to  us  that  the  policy  of  our  since  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
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ly  what  our  Minister  standing  some  recent  events,  should 
ople  could  bo  about,  get  herself  into  trouble.  Russia 
m    was    changing  his    must  learn,  says  our   contemporaiy, 

and    his     Ministers    that  there  is  a  point  at  which  the 
and  never  asking   our    wrath    and  resistance  of  Great  Bri- 

do    so  ;     while    the    tain  can  be  aroused  ;  and  when  that 
ssador,  as  the*  Times'    point  is  reached,  it  will  bo  an  evil 
s  pulling  the  strings    day  for  Kussia.      Russia  must  not 
e  transformations  were    flatter  herself  that  we  will  fight  her 
y     oi^e     might     have    on   Asiatic   soil      Now   nothing,  we 
ich  a  question  was  un-    fancy,  can  be  further  from  the  idea 
urkey  was  once  glad  to    of  Russia  than   that    we    shall    do 
r:il  and   material   sup-    anything  ^)f  the  sort     Our  contem- 
Russia,  and   to  listen    porary,  however,  would  seem  hardly 
!.     But  we  threw  her    to  hint  at  the  probability  that   we 
5  found  out  the  great    shall  not  fight    at   all ;    but  rather 
silver  streak;  and  if    seems   to   promise   that  wo    should 
le  best   she  can  to  be    fight  Russia  on  some  other  continent 
Russia,  it  is  about  the    than  Asia.     Of  course  it  would  have 
liich  our  management    vastly   helped   the  argument  if  wo 
her.      Eighteen   years    had  been  told  where  the  fight  would 
tit  it  worth  our  while    be,  because  the  theatre  of  war  does 
leed  for   Turkey,   but    not  suggest  itself  at  once.     We  can- 
red  all  that  now.     We    not  trouble  Russia  much  by  way  of 
)dy,  not  even  for  our-    the   Baltic,  so  most  likely  another 
'urkey  may  take  care    Crimean  war  is  hinted  at.     This,  of 
ihe  can.    Small  wonder    course,    supposes  an    alliance  with 
our   Minister  is  of  no    Turkey.     But  how  if    Turkey,  dis- 
,^onstantinople,   and   if    gusted  by  our  desertion  of  her,  de- 
cnt    of    the    Sultan  is    clines   such    alliance?    How  if    the 
of  tlie    Czar  !    Russia    *  Times' '  apprehensions  about  Rus- 
grecably  near  to  us  in    sian  influence   at  Constantinople  be 
I  before  long  we  may  be    verified,  and  we  find  Turkey  on  the 
n    where    a    diversion    enemy's   side,  and    the    Black   Sea 
cey  might  aid  us  much,     closed  ?     The   consequences   of  our 
iving  deserved  a  good    silly  conduct  are  incalculabla     Wo 
irkey  by  our  Crimean    have  not  succeeded  in  averting  com- 
piled the  obligation  by    plications ;  but  we   have  succeeded 
•key  in  1870.     **  With    in     making     ourselves     friendless, 
allies,"    blustered    our    Uappy  England! 
land  will  maintain  the        Feeling  probably  that  an  unplea- 
s :"  and  thereupon  Eng-    sant  ordeal  may  be  before  the  Minis- 
bed,  and  allowed   Rus-    try,  one  of  their  friends,  by  way  of 
3r  will.     All  this  is  not    showing    that    attacks    when    they 
',  but  seeking  shame  and    come  must  be  simply  the  outbreak 
d  inviting  insult.  of    bitter    personal    animosity,   dis- 

er  us  again  as  to  Asia,  cusses  the  question  why  Mr.  Glad* 
kly  contemporary,*  full  stone  is  hated.  There  is  a  little  de- 
j  as  regards  the  posses-  licate  compliment  too  in  this,  because 
tercsts  of  England,  and  a  man,  to  earn  hatred,  must  have 
lest  Russia,  misundcr-     something  determined  and  lofty  in 

♦  Vide  the  '  Observer '  of  12Ui  Januaiy. 
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his  character.    People  do  not  waste        But  if  it  be  wholly  unt 

hatred  on    amiable,  peaceful,   fickle    hope  and  believe  it  to  b< 

whining  beings,  who  claim  kindred    Gladstone  is  hated,  it  is  bi 

with  plebeians,  and  prate  about  uni-    that  there  is  in  some  qtuu 

versal  good-will.    To  our  knowledge,    markable  change  of  opini( 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  attained  to    ing  him.     It  was  a  fashioi 

the  dignity  of    being    hated,  except    upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  con; 

by  the   Whigs.     For  ourselves,   we    ness  and  singleness  of  pui 

do  not  think   a  bit    more    severely    to  hold  that  whatever  er 

of      the      Prime       Minister      than    might  be  in  his  acts  were 

we    have    thought  for    years    past    deemed  by  the  directness  i 

We    said    that    he    would    prove    ity  of  his  aims.     We  sto 

a    failure,     and     that     he    would    alone  in  blindness  to  thes 

be  proclaimed    as    such    from    the    and  now,  alas !  writers  of 

house-tops  ;  and  if  the  Radical  press    are  become  dull  of  sight  U 

is  to   be    trusted,  the  prediction   is    thinking  as  we  have  thougl 

accomplished.      Not    a    journal    or    past.   They  are  saying  thai 

review  but  has  a  stone   to    throw.;    stone  has  really  no  policy  t 

the   shortcomings  imputed,   if  they    he  will  be  guided  by  the  set 

should  be  put  together   in   one  in-    and  the  chapter  of  accident 

dictment,  would  nval  the  American    ing  how  he  will  deal  with 

*'  case ;"  but  after  all,  the  upshot  is    of  the  day  ;  and  that  the  ii 

that  this    brilliant   minister    is    re-    party  will  be  considered  I 

garded    with    universal    dissatisfac-    interests  of  the  State.     So 

tion,  and  thought,  by  Radicals   as    are  all  pretty  well  agreed 

well  as  by   Conservatives,  incapable    Gladstone's  rules    of    act 

of  governing    the    country.     As  to    possibly  thc^e  may  afford 

hatred,  it  is  a  weak  device  of  some    nation  of  the  past  as  well 

backer  of  his,  to  make  people  sup-    caution  for  the  future,     i 

pose  that  there  is  somethmg  positive    ceive  that  the   Premier  ha 

m  his  character.     Nobody  wants  to    regard  to  his  own  interesti 

injure     Mr.     Gladstone,     although    tergiversations  are  intclligil 

every    one    desires    that    he    may    one  of  them  brought  him 

not    injure     the      nation  —  feeling    ment     And  very  cleverly  1 

much  as    the    Irishman    did    after    ed  them,   too,   behind  the 

firing  into  a  covey  of   partridges —    "convictions"   which,    son 

"  No    miss    at    all ;     the    divil     a    other,  people  fancied  to  be  i 

miss  ;     what    would    I    be    killin'    very  different  from  the  plai 

the    poor    craturs    for?     I    made    name  which   would    at   o 

them  get  out  of  tJiat,  though,  and    moved  their  indignation.  T 

that's    what    I    wanted."    Let  Mr.    is  losing  its  charm  now,  be 

Gladstone  but  get  out  of  that,  and    b3rword,  and  as  odious  as 

although  he  will  be  censured  to  the    "  occupy,"  which,  as  Mistr 

end  of  his  days  for  the  mischief  that    sheet  says,  **■  was  an  excel 

he  has  done,  he  may  con  his  Homer    word  before  it  was  ill-sorte( 

or  his  Bradlaugh  in  the  assurance        Those  who  wish  to  ad 

that  no  vengeance  will  follow  him    Gladstone  are  troubled  als( 

to  his  retreat     We    little  thought    ambiguous  and  verbose    i: 

that  it  would  ever  be  our  part  to    where  plain  "  yea"  or  "  naj 

step  in  between   the    Premier   and    suffice.      Suspicion   of  gui 

the  fangs  of  his  own  hounds ;  but    itself   upon  the  hearer  of 

odd  things  happen  now  and  then,    cumlocution  ;  and  although 

and  we  at  any  rate  are  not  rancorous,    instances  no  possible  motiv* 
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ceit  lA    apparent,   one    knows  that  they  believed  Mr.  Gladstone  to  possess, 

there  are    natures   to    which,   even  — It  is  remarkable  that  some  Liberals 

in  ordinary   matters,  circumlocution  who  deprecate  a  change  of  Ministry, 

is  congenial.     Ignorance    of    man-  recommend  a  considerable  shuffling 

kind,    though    it    may    make    the  of  the  cards  of  which  the  Ministry 

craft  very  transparent,  by  na  means  is  composed,  which  is  one    way  of 

preTents    its    manifestation,    as    is  acknowledging  that  the  work  of  the 

proved  by  the  little  devices  we  see  State  is   not  being  well   done.     Mr. 

daily  in  tne  nursery.     There  is  such  Lowe  and   Mr.  Ayrton,  as    well   as 

frequent  use  of  words  to  conceal  Mr.  Earl   Spencer,  appear  to   be  out   of 

Gladstone's  thoughts  and  intentions,  favour  ;  and    there  is  a  proposal    to 

and  to  distort  facts,""    that  it  is  no  bring  Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  Chiches- 

wonder  if  he  is  distrusted.     To  come  ter   Fortescue    more   to    the    front 

upon  habitual  mystification  in  scan-  To  some  of  the  party  it  appears  that 

mng  a  virtuous,  ingenuous  character,  Mr.    Cardwell,  with  all  his    inoffen- 

is  to  encounter  a   great  stumbling-  sive   prudence,   is   not   a  profitable 

block.  servant,. and   they  would   have  him 

We  need    not    dwell    upon    the'  shift  his   berth.     3Ir.  Bruce,  too,  of 

erasions  of  the  law  last  year,  in  the  course,    comes  in   for   his   share   of 

Gdlier  and    Ewelme  cases,    but  we  blame.     It  is   clear,    however,   that 

fl^ntion  them  as  items  in    the  ac-  such    an    extensive    re-distribution 

Munt  of  the  Premier  with  the  coun-  would  tend  but  little  to  smoothe  the 

tiy,  which    unfortunately  swell  his  path  of  Government,  and,  instead  of 

dd)it    And  then  we  have  the  reck-  advocating  a  recast  of  the  Adminis- 

los  indifference    as  to   the  use    of  tration,  we  would  say  with  Hamlet, 

patronage  shown  in  the  promotions  **0h,   reform   it  altogether.''     It  is 

of  Beales,  M.A.,  and  of  the  Marquis  marvellous  how  noblemen  and  men 

of  Ripen.    The    place    and    dignity  of  property  can  at  all    countenance 

shoold  not  have  been  bestowed  ex-  the   destructive  schemes   which  are 

e^l  to  reward  merit ;  but  they  were  openly  talked  about  as  being  under 

niunelessly  given,  the  one  to  a  per-  consideration ;   least  of  all    can   one 

un  who  had  been  mainly  instrumen-  understand    how   a   nobleman    like 

til  in  exciting  a  riot,  and  the  des-  Earl  Granville  is  found    consenting 

trnction  of  public  property  ;  the  other  to  and   aiding  in  the  execution    of 

to  the  president  of  a    commission,  such  a  policy  as  that  of  the  present 

those  work  was  notoriously  ill  done.  Government     His     Lordship    used 

So   that    there    are    reasons     in  to  be  looked  upon  as  very  English, 

pinty,  all  arising  out  of  his  public  and  of  the  Palmerston  type ;  but  the 

^uct,   to  account  for    Mr.    Glad-  late  doings  at  the  Foreign  Office  have 

ftone'a  loss  of   popularity,    without  proved    that,   however  his    opinions 

'Biagining  a  personal  hatred.     He  is  and     wishes    may    resemble     Lord 

^ply  in  a  place  for  which    he  is  Palmerston's,  he  has    not  the  firm- 

jok  fitted,  and  he    has    now    been  ness    which    the     latter     nobleman 

jwg  enough  in  office  for  the  evils  of  would  have  shown  in  act,  but  has 

™8  incapacity    to    begin    to    show  been  led  out  of  the  right    path  by 

tottBselves ;  so  that  those  who  note  sinister  influences.     AVe  cannot  im- 

the  aigns  of  the  times  are  naturally  agine  Lord  Granville,  in   a    private 

P^d  to  see  so  much   evil  result  dispute,    making    protestations   and 

^  80  much  virtue  and  ability  as  apologies,  and  holding  out  his  hand 

*  Tike,  for  instance,  Mr.  Gladstone' s'endcavour  to  make  it  appear  that  the  swagger- 
QgiboQt  "with  or  without  allies  *'  was  the  expression  of  Count  Bismark,  and  not  of 
^  envoy. 
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to  an   adversary   who  all  the    while  course  in  the    circumstances  of  the 
treated   his  advances    with   indiffcr-  time,     and   there   is    precedent   for 
QWCQ^  and  poured  forth  most  insult-  postponement.     Mr.    Pitt,    who  had 
ing   attjicks  upon    his    honour.     lie  announced   himself  a    reformer,  re- 
would,  in  such  a  case,  make  a  very  scinded     his   intention   of    bringing 
different  use,  we  are  certain,  of  his  forward   a  reform   bill,    because  the 
right  hand ;  how  then  can    we    un-  contagion  of  the   French   revolution 
derstand  his  having  been  the  agent  had  so  inflamed  the   country  that  it 
in  the  late  controversy  with  America?  w^as   considered   dangerous    then  to 
Very  many  are  the    catalogues  of  introduce  such  a  distracting  subject 
strong   measures  to  be    proposed  in  Pitt,  a   patriot,  readily   gave  up  his 
the  coming   session  ;  but  they    who  own   project  for   the  sake  of  keeping 
read  these  bills  of  fare  should  bear  Britons  united  at  a  time   when  union 
in    mind    that  Ministers   themselves  was  of  the  utmost  importance.    AVe 
have    been    very    reticent.     If  they  cannot   expect  such   self-denial  from 
know     themselves    how     they    will  a     Ciovernment    which      exists    by 
bait    their  trap,    they    have   not   let  .agitation ;    but  we   may   reasonably 
the  ptiblic  into  the  secret,  and  yet  expect  from  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
we    are    discussing     this    and    that  ment   to  defer   to  a  more   convenient 
measure  as  if  it  were  actually  before  season   legislation   which   is  certain 
Parliament.     The     Irish     Education  to     increase   most  disastrously  the 
Question,      the    alteration     of     the  prevailing  discord. 
English      Education     Act,     a    new  The   subject  of   Education  seems 
licensing  bill,  a   new  local  taxation  likely     to  perplex    the  Ministry    if 
bill,  abolition  or  alteration   of  many  they   escape  censure  for   past  short- 
laws  alfecting  landed  property — these  comings.    Nonconformists  have  found 
and  other  schemes  are  being  hotly  out  that   Education   is   a   secondary 
canvassed.     Of    most    of  them    we  matter  compared  with  depressing  tiw 
should   say  that   they   will   be   best  Established  Church,   and    thwarting 
considered  wliencver  we    may  know  her  teaching.     The  Church  has  been 
how    they    are   to   be    dealt    with,  so  much  more  active  than  any  other 
There   is,  however,    an  exception    to  religious   body   in   building  schools, 
this.     Proposals    to   alter    the   laws  and   providing  for  the  instruction  of 
relating   to  property   in  lan(l   should  the  people,  that  her  scholars  are  more 
not    be    made    while    the    country  numerous    than  those  of  any  other 
remains  in  its  present  unsettled  con-  denomination  ;  and  as  long  as  schools 
dition.     These    laws    may  or    may  in  which  religion  is  taught  can  meet 
not  rofiuire    some   amendment;    we  the  requirements  of  the  law,  it  is  pro- 
do   not    now      pronounce    on    that  bable  that  the  bulk  of  the  children 
question,     but    we     say     that    the  of  the  working-classes  will  attend  the 
occasion    is   inopportune   for    intro-  schools  of  the  Church    of  EngUnd 
ducing    so    exciting    a    subject     It  and  receive  religious   instruction  ao- 
may    possibly    bring     back    a   little  cording  to  her  doctrines ;  for  it  is  not 
revolutionary   strength  to  the   Minis-  expected,  nay,  there  is  little  chance, 
try,    but   it   will   undoubtedly     tend  that  parents    will   be   so    hostile  to 
still      ftirther     to     engender     class  Church    teaching   as     to     withdraw 
antagonism      and      social     disorder,  their   children  from    a   good   school 
Parliament,     therefore,     may,     with  because  of  it     There  is  not  a  chance 
propriety,  refuse   leave  to   introduce  of   Dissenting  schools  obtaining,  by 
any   bill   directed   against   the   laws  fair    competition,    anything   like  W 
by  which  landed  property  is  secured  equal  influence  with* the   schools  of 
to   the    possessors   and   their  heirs,  the     Establishment;      neither     ^^ 
There  is  ample  warrant  for  such  a  Dissenters  seem  at  all  disposed  to  v»8 
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Church  in  an  honourable  able  line  of  breakers  to  be  passed 

Q  which  the  people  at  large  before  they  can  get  out  of  this  edu- 

)fit     No :  they  cannot  rise  cational  difficulty  into  smooth  water. 

I  of  the  Church,  but  they  The  Irish  Education  problem  does 
iown  the  Church  to  their  not  seem  much  more  easy  of  solution, 
ving  the  people's  children  As  things  were  a  little  while  ago, 

*  teaching  altogether,  ra-  the  same  members  who  were  loudest 
let  it  be  the  teaching  of  about  religious  equality  on  this  side 
;  depriving,  that  is,  many  the  Channel,  favoured-  the  ascend- 
>f  excellent  elementary  ancy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
d  compelling  them  to  pro-  on  the  other  side  ;  so  that  Ministers 

schools  where    efficient  were  able  to  get  Irish  votes  by  giv- 

Y  exist     This  they  would  ing  supremacy  to  the  most  intoler- 

Mtnishing  religious  teach-  ant  and  arrogant  religious   body  in 

II  schools  worked  under  the  world,  while  they  caught  British 
ion  Act.  Of  course  the  suffrages  by  depressing  the  English 
11  not  cease  to  teach  reli-  Church.  But,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
he  Dissenters  can  succeed  beginning  to  be  felt  by  some  of  our 
ng  religion  by  law,  the  Radicals  that  there  is  a  little  incon- 
ools  can  no  longer  satisfy  sistency  in'  allowing  the  Roman 
tments  of  the  Act,  and  Catholic  Church  to  be  dominant  in 
ols  must  be  providei.  one  island,  while  in  the  other  island, 
understood  that  the  Gov-  the  name  of  a  church  can  hardly  be 
11  be  vehemently  pressed,  endured  by  a  certain  class  of  their 

peril  of  its  existence,  to  supporters.     Possibly    the    Galway 

:t  as  the  Nonconformists  election  caused  this  little  rising  up 

st  year  Government  re-  of    conscience;    whatever    was    the 

ddle  with  it ;  but  now  that  cause,  it  seems  certain  now  that  the 

lance  of  the  existing  law  English  Dissenters  will  no  more  en- 

e  many  of  their  supports  dure   the   Papist  body  to  domineer 

•se  their  convictions  will  in     Ireland,     than     the    Protestant 

;h  influenced.    On  the  one  Episcopalian    Church    in     England. 

are  threatened  with  loss  Thoy    have   objected  to   the  lion's 

senters'  support,  not   on  sway,  and  are  not  going  to  tolerate 

on   only  but   generally ;  that  of  the  wolf.     But  if  an  educa- 

r,  they  cannot  feel  quite  tion  law  is  to  be  made  for  Ireland, 

:he  country   will  endure  the    Roman    Catholic    bishops    and 

mation  by  Act  of  Parlia-  priests     will     insist    that    instruc- 

igious  teaching  in  nation-  tion    shall    be    given    according    to 

To  a  Ministry  guided  by  their  prescription,  and  that  religion 

principles  there  could  be  shall   b(;   taught  in  all    elementary 

•  hesitation  ;  for  nothing  schools.  Indeed  they  will  be  much 
•e  a  matter  of  conscience  more  peremptory  in  this  respect 
ving  or  withholdihg  the  than  ever  the  Established  Church 
istruction  of   the  young,  was    likely    to    be.     Thus   the  un- 

men   whose  convictions  happy    Ministry    seems    certain    to 

dincide  with  the  opinions  off*end  a  large  section  of  supporters, 

they  are  most  likely  to  The   Nonconformist  body   will  cer- 

e,  die  resolutions  of  last  tainly  desert  if  Rome  shall  be  per- 

have    no    force    in    the  iii.icd  to  control  State   education; 

ssion.     Yet,    trim    their  a:..l   if    education   should   be  made 

y  may,  there  is  a  formid-  wholly  secular,  or  if  denominational 

m. — :?o.  DCLxixviii.  b 
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instruction    in    religion    should    be  saved,  our  expenditure  i 

prescribed,    then     the     enlightened  and  as  for  military  effic 

electors  who  are  marched  to  the  poll  may  rely  upon  the  flgu] 

under  banners  inscribed  with  **  Gal-  hibit  the  amount  of   d 

way  and  God/'  or  similar  mottoes,  other  crimes,  we  have  i 

and    are    threatened    with    eternal  that  direction, 

death  if  they  vote  contrary  to  eccle-  It   is   a    very   bad  l 

siastical    dictation,  will    turn   upon  and  if,  as   there  is  no 

the  Government.     The  game  of  ca-  fear,   the  prevailing  dig 

joling  two  religious    bodies    which  trade    and    manufactur 

are  utterly  antagonistic  in  doctrine,  the   unthrift  will    be 

so  as  to  derive  support  from  both,  Already   it    is    dawnin 

was  bold  enough,  if  not  very  credit-  admirers  of  our  gifted 

able.     It  reminds  one  of  a  similar  experiments  of  theoret 

game  that  was  once  attempted  by  a  arc   expensive ;     and    t 

gay  knight,  and  it  promises  to  end  likely  to  come  home  t 

as  unhappily.     "I   will  be  cheater  power  before  the  end 

to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be  ex-  But  fancy  articles  are  ; 

chequers  to  me ;  they  shall   be  my  way  or  other  to  extract 

East  and  West  Indies,  and  I   will  The  country  was  tired 

trade  to  them  both.     Go,  bear  thou  ing  quietly  on  the  old 

this  letter  to  Mistress  Page,  and  thou  which  we  were  familia 

this  to  Mistress  Ford  ;  we  will  thrive,  mined     to     achieve    p 

lads,  we  will  thrive."*    But  the  busi-  government  at  one  adve 

ne.ss  does  not  seem  to  thrive  at  present.  All    caution  was    scati 

The    complaints   against  the    In-  winds,  all   remonstrant 

come  Tax  are  very  loud,  and  there  down.     We    staked    h 

are    some    symptoms    which    fore-  wild  speculation,  and 

shadow  a  determined  resistance  to  surprised  if  the  results 

it ;  this,  to  a  Ministry  which  has  al-  gether   satisfactory.      1 

ready  been  very  unsuccessful  in  its  nature    of    men    to    b< 

imposition  of  taxes,  is  not  cheering,  novelty,    says   the    Lai 

We  must  remember,  too,   that  the  but  then    men  of   an} 

American    tribute,    and     the    loan  and  nations  of  any  exp 

raised  for  militia  barracks,  have  real-  generally  learned  to  ke 

ly  increased  our  expenses  by  seven  ous  desire  within  boui 

millions  in  a  year.     The  estimates  dent  outbreaks  do,  ho^ 

alone,independently  of  these  charges,  then  there  is  a  mad  run 

equalled  those  of  the  Ministry  which  disbelief  in  any  but  th 

was  denounced  for  excessive    mili-  fying  consequences,  a 

tary  expenditure,  and  we  were  sad-  everything  that  has  be 

died  with  seven  millions  in  addition,  in  times  past,  and  grea 

which,  although  they  do  not  appear  the  enlightenment  whic 

in  any  estimate,  are  nevertheless  so  ciate   the  modern  phil 

much  deducted  from  the  means  of  at  last  comes  the  little 

the  country.     Surely    so    large    an  digusting  to    find    wh 

excess  of  expenditure  incurred  by  a  void  is  made  in  the  tret 

Government  which  made    its    way  ing  to  the  reasonable  a 

to  office  by  promises  of  efficiency  cost  of  living  the  pric< 

with  economy,  will  not  escape  com-  Now  Mr.  Gladstone's  G 

mttit.     Inst^d    of    anything    being  a  luxury. 

*  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor :  "    Act  1,  Scene  3, 
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THE   DEATH   OF   LOBD   LYTTON. 

Edward  Bulwer  Lttton,  Lord  Lytton,  died  at  Torquay  on  the  18th  of 
Jtnuary ;  and  by  his  death  his  country  has  been  deprived  of  her  foremost 
man  of  letters.  We  ourselves  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  much-loved 
friend  and  an  invaluable  contributor,  with  whom  our  relations  have  sub- 
ssted  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  correspondence 
between  us  was  ever  more  active  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  six  months. 
So  completely  did  his  letters,  manuscripts,  and  proofs^  indicate  a  man  in  the 
fall  ardour  and  strength  of  his  intellect,  that  when  we  received,  on  what 
proved  to  be  the  day  of  his  death,  a  melancholy  note  written  by  him  two 
daj8  previously  from  Torquay,  describing  the  illness  with  which  he  had  been 
leized,  we  grieved  indeed  for  his  pain,  but  never  dreamed  that  his  great  and 
busy  mind  was  almost  at  that  moment  laid  at  rest  for  ever.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  note  referred  to — the  last  we  suppose,  that  any  one  received  from 
him:-- 

ToRQUAY,  Jan,  16,  1878. 

"  I  am  suffering  terrible  agony  from  a  species  of  Tic,  and  am  utterly  un- 
able to  look  at  any  proofs  or  do  any  business  to-day,  or  for  some  days ; 
the  pain  I  have  been  suffering  is  very  trying." 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  wo  received  this  note,  we  had  a  tele- 
gnm  from  his  son,  Mr.  Robert  Lytton,  telling  us  that  his  father  had 
passed  away  that  day  about  two  o^clock.  We  learn  from  another  source 
•t  Torquay  that  Lord  Lytton^s  illness  began  on  Wednesday  the  15th, 
vha  he  wrote  to  our  friend,  putting  off  an  engagement  for  the  following 
dij,  and  saying  that  he  was  then  ^^  suffering  more  pain  in  the  ear  and  head 
tban  he  had  ever  endured  in  his  life."  From  this  agony  he  obtained  some 
R&ef ;  but  about  five  o*clock  on  the  Friday  morning  he  complained  again 
of  severe  suffering  in  the  head,  and  from  that  time  there  was  little  hope : 
tbeend  at  last,  which  occurred  on  the  following  day,  was  peaceful  and  pain- 
liM.    Lord  Lytton  when  he  died  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

It  is  a  heavy  blow  when  death  thus  strikes  in  amidst  the  busy  inter- 
cboge  of  friendly  or  affectionate  communications ;  but  to  such  afflictions 
ve  have  lived  to  become  accustomed,  and  can  only  bow  to  them  with 
nbfflission  when  they  come  upon  us.     While  under  the  influence  of  such 
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a  feeling,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  Lord  Lytton*i 
genius,  or  to  give  a  list  of  the  works  that  have  come  from  his  pen.  Sudift 
list  would  be  like  the  catalogue  of  a  library — and  of  a  library,  too,  of  a  voy 
high  order.  On  some  future  day  we  shall  take  occasion  to  express  delibe- 
rately what  we  think  of  the  man  who  for  forty-five  years  has  held  a  for^ 
most  place  in  the  literature  of  his  country,  and  who  has  gone  down  at  luk 
undeniably  the  first  man  for  varied  genius  and  literary  power  that  his  ooan- 
try  possessed. 

To  ourselves,  as  to  others  of  our  own  standing,  Bulwer  was  a  great  name 
when  we  were  children,  from  the  attraction  possessed  by  a  series  of  boob 
written  when  he  was  himself  little  more  than  a  boy ;  and  reading  thooe 
books  now  in  more  mature  years,  no  one  can  refuse  to  say  that  his  Una 
was  well  deserved. 

His  reputation  abroad,  and  particularly  in  Germany,  was  always  great; 
and  we  remember,  when  first  going  into  that  country  in  early  life,  being  con- 
stantly asked  whether  we  knew  the  *^  Beruhmte  Bulvar."  The  hold  he  thus 
early  got  on  the  mind  of  Germany  was  never  lost,  and  his  own  love  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  best  German  literature  revealed  a  community  of  feeling 
that  well  explained  this  sympathy. 

We  shall  venture  at  this  time  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  Lord 
Lytton's  connection  with  the  Magazine.  As  far  as  we  can  remember,  a 
few  short  pieces  of  poetry  had  been  sent  from  him  before  1842.  Bnt 
in  September  of  that  year  he  began  his  translations  of  Schiller^s  Ballad^ 
which  we  thought  then,  as  we  think  them  now,  the  best  rendering  <rf 
the  great  German's  glorious  lyrics.  They  read  like  English  ballads, 
which,  with  all  our  admiration  for  the  best  translations  of  Goethe,  the 
pieces  of  the  elder  poet  never  do.  The  translation  of  Schiller  was  ifr 
companied  by  a  notice  of  his  life,  written  in  a  genial,  affectionate,  and 
sympathetic  tone,  well  deserving  of  the  subject.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  we 
remember  with  what  delight  we  received  and  read  the  first  MS.  volume  ol 
*  The  Caxtons.'  The  public  did  not  know  who  was  the  writer ;  and, 
considering  the  novelty  of  its  character,  and  its  unlikeness  to  his  previoQi 
books,  this  was  not  surprising.  But  the  tale  very  soon  made  its  way; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  recall  to  our  readers*  minds  the  names  of  its  snc* 
cessors,  *  My  Novel,'  and  *  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  * 

The  'Caxtoniana'  were  the  next  contributions  made  by  him  to  *  Black' 
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rood;*  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  series  of  Essays  containing 
lore  wit  and  wisdom,  more  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  greater  dignity  and 
ectitude  of  sentiment 

Long  after  this  time  he  published  in  our  pages  his  translations  from 
lorace,  with  the  singularly  able  essay  on  that  classic  which  introduced 
hem.  The  amount  of  labour  which  he  bestowed  upon  this  work,  both  on 
t8  first  appearance  in  the  Magazine  and  on  its  subsequent  publication  as  a 
took,  was  almost  unexampled ;  and  no  one  knew  better  than  he  that  for 
Qch  labour  on  his  part  there  could  be  no  pecuniary  return  equal  to  what 
ught  have  been  obtained  in  other  fields  of  exertion  still  more  easily  within 
lis  power.  But  he  worked  with  a  heroic  energy  when  his  heart  was  in  his 
object,  and  he  never  worked  negligently.  We  have  seen  him  at  his  own 
koose,  when  he  seemed  to  be  doing  nothing,  turn  out  in  a  morning  a  mass 
I  eltborate  letters  and  MS.  that  the  most  active  man  of  business  could  not 
life  accomplished.  Those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  Colonial 
MBce  will,  we  think,  fully  bear  us  out  in  what  we  say  of  the  power  and 
incision  of  his  work.  In  matters  of  business  he  was  most  satisfactory, 
le  understood  at  once  what  was  meant,  and  there  never  was  any  of  the  ir- 
ilition  that  so  often  arises  from  misconception.  It  was  astonishing  to  see 
lim  during  the  composition  of  some  great  work  descend  from  the  height  to. 
rUdk  his  imagination  had  borne  him,  and  deal  at  once  with  complicated 
Unctions,  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  bred  and  lived  as  a  man  of  busi- 
MKonly. 

In  counsel  he  was  singularly  wise,  and  about  the  best  man  to  advise  with 
tbtt  we  ever  encountered.  There  arc  many  persons,  and,  among  others, 
iome  of  our  leading  statesmen,  who,  we  are  sure,  will  confirm  this  opinion. 
It  is  needless  to  say  of  one  in  his  high  position  that  he  was  beset  with  ap- 
Potions  for  advice  and  assistance.  Many  of  our  most  eminent  men  of 
letters  have  been  distinguished  for  the  generosity  with  which  they  would 
V^  OD  such  occasions  sympathy  and  aid ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the 
^vm  and  honest  feeling  which  inspires  the  wish  to  give  true  help  to  less 
pfW  or  less  fortunate  brethren  can  ever  have  glowed  more  unfailingly  in 
*y  heart  than  in  Lord  Lytton' s.  The  readers  of  these  words  who  know 
•W  true  this  is  must  be  very  numerous. 

Apart  from  his  novels,  essays,  and  poetry.  Lord  Lytton  had  the  great 
^^"^  of  having  written  the  only  dramas  which,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
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have  fairly  kept  the  stage.  If  we  put  together  all  his  difTerent  attribute 
an  author,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  consider  him  as  a  giant  in  literatui 
whose  productions  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  should  most  admin 
excellence  or  the  versatility.  Let  us  add  to  this  character  the  observ) 
how  rare  it  is  to  find  these  qualities  combined  with  the  political  saga 
the  oratorical  power,  and  the  practical  good  sense  which  distinguished 
as  a  statesman. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  notice  we  said  that  our  correspondence 
Lord  Lytton  had  during  the  last  six  months  been  even  more  than  usi 
busy ;  and  the  cause  may  at  once  be  explained.     It  is,  that  the  tale 
appearing  in  our  pages,  *"  The  Parisians/  is  from  his  pen ;  and  conseque 
our  readers  will  know  that  to  the  same  fertile  and  powerful  hand  we 
anpther  tale,  published  by  our  house,  *  The  Coming  Race,*  which  has  achi< 
a  high  reputation,  and  passed  through  seven  editions.     Why  he  insistec 
keeping  this  a  secret  we  never  could  thoroughly  understand.     But 
cause  that  existed  for  secrecy  is  now,  alas !  removed. 

It  was  only  a  fortnight  before  his  death  that  he  sent  us  the  conclu 
volume  of  *  Kenelm  Chillingly,'  another  novel  now  on  the  eve  of  pub 
tion ;  and  early  in  the  week  of  his  death,  the  bulk  of  the  fourth  and 
volume  of  '  The  Parisians'  reached  us.  He  had  been  long  engaged  on  tl 
two  works.  It  is  more  than  three  years  since  we  read  a  large  portioi 
'  Kenelm  Chillingly,'  the  MS.  being  obviously  then  of  no  recent  d 
and  *  The  Parisians '  had,  we  know,  occupied  his  mind  for  a  still  loi 
time.  From  his  letters  to  us,  apparently  the  few  remaining  pages  of 
latter  book  are  written  out  in  the  rough.  It  has  often  been  an  interes 
study  to  us  to  look  at  and  compare  the  alterations  he  made  in  his  MS 
he  never  quite  obliterated  the  old  text ;  and  strangely  and  sadly  we  c 
look  now  at  the  last  handiwork  of  this  great  leader  in  literature,  who 
maintained  his  powers  and  his  pre-eminence  to  the  end. 

It  will,  we  are  sure,  be  a  pleasing  thought  to  every  one  to  know  that 
son  and  successor,  whose  duties  as  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Vienna 
latterly  kept  him  almost  constantly  abroad,  but  who,  on  occasion  of  his 
cent  promotion  to  the  same  position  at  Paris,  was  able  for  a  time  to  i 
this  country,  was  thus  allowed,  along  with  his  family,  to  be  with  Lord  1 
ton  during  the  last  two  months  of  his  life ;  and  the  father  breathed  his  1 
resting  peacefully  in  his  son's  arms. 
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THE  PARISIANS. 

BOOK  FIFTH— C<mtinued. 

CHAPTER  lY. 

TfliEB^ay 8  elapsed  before  Graham  bat  little  of  him.     You,  perhaps, 

HSon  saw  M.  Lebeau.     The  letter-  have  known  him  longer  ?" 

▼liter  did  not  show  himself  at  the  **  Several  months.     Many  of  your 

^  and  was  not  to  be  found  at  his  countrymen  frequent  this  cafe,  but 

<>ffic^  the  ordinary  business  of  which  you  do  not  seem  to  care  to  associate 

*u  transacted  by  his  clerk,  saying  with  the  Houses,'*^ 

^  his  master  was  much  engaged  *^  It  is  not  that ;  but  we  islanders 

<A  important  matters  that  took  him  are  shy,  and  don't  make  acquaint- 

ftom  nome.                                      •  ance  with  each  other  readily.     By 

Graham  naturally  thought  that  the  way,  since  you  so  courteously 

^Uae  matters  concerned  the  discov-  accost  me,  I  may  take  the  liberty  of 

^  of  Louise    Duval,    and    was  saying  that  I  overheard  you  defend 

'tconciled   to    suspense.     At    the  the  other  night,  against  one  of  my 

f!/^  awaiting  Lebeau,  he  had  slid  countrymen,  who  seemed  to  me  to 

i&to  some  acquaintance  with  the  talk  great  nonsense,  the  existence 

^^  Armand    Monnier,   whose  of  le  Bon  Dieu.    You  had  much 

^  and  talk  had  before  excited  the  best  of  it.    I  rather  gathered 

^  interest.    Indeed,  the  acquaint-  from  your  argument  that  you  went 

^ce  had  been  commenced  by  the  somewhat  farther,  and  were  not  too 

^*<^w,  who  seated  himself  at  a  enlightened  to  admit  of    Christi- 

ti^le  near  to  Graham's,  and,  after  anity." 

noking  at  him  earnestly  for  some  Armand  Monnier  looked  pleased 

■owites,  said,   "You  are  waiting  — he  liked  praise;  and  he  liked  to 

>|^yoar  antagonist  at  dominoes,  M.  hear  himself  talk,  and  he  plunged 

l^tean— a  very  remarkable  man."  at  once  into  a  very  complicated  sort 

^*  80  he  seems.  I  know,  however,  of     Christianity  —  partly    Arian, 

▼Qih  cxhl — mo.  dglxzxix.  s 
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partly  St.  Simonian,  with  a  little  of  persuaded  tliat  she  never  desigDed 
Rousseau  and  a  great  deal  of  Armand  to  effect  such  complete  overthrow  of 
Monnier.  Into  tliis  we  need  not  the  system  which  all  civilised  coin- 
follow  him ;  but,  in  sum,  it  was  a  munities  have  hitherto  held  in  rev- 
Hort  of  Christianity,  the  main  heads  crence,  as  your  doctrines  would 
of  which  consisted  in  the  removal  attempt ;  and  after  all,  she  bnt 
of  your  ncit^^h hour's  landmarks —  expresses  her  ideas  through  the 
in  the  right  of  the  poor  to  appropri-  medium  of  fabuh)us  incidents  and 
ate  the  property  of  the  rich — in  the  characters.  And  men  of  year  sense 
right  of  love  to  dispense  with  mar-  should  not  look  for  a  creed  in  the 
riage,  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  fictions  of  poets  and  romance- 
provide  for  any  children  that  might  writers." 

result  from  such  union,  the  parents  **  Ah,"  said  Monnier,  *'I  daresay 
being  incapacitated  to  do  so,  as  neither  Madame  de  (Tnintuicsnil nor 
whatever  they  might  leave  was  due  even  Rousseau  ever  even  gtessetl 
to  the  treasury  in  common.  Graham  the  ideas  they  awoke  in  their  read- 
listened  to  these  doctrines  with  ers;  but  one  ideal  e^d  son  to  another, 
melancholy  not  unmixed  wij,h  con-  And  genuine  j)oetry  and  romance 
tempt.  **Are  these  opinions  of  touch  the  heart  so  much  more  than 
yours,"  he  asked,  **  derived  from  dry  treatises.  Tn  a  word,  Madame 
reading  or  your  own  reflection?"  de  Grantmesnirsbooksetmethink- 

**Well,    from    both,    but    from  ing;  and  then  I  read  other  hooitf. 

circumstances  in  life  that  induced  and  talked   with  clever  men,  and 

me  to  read  and  reflect.     I  am  one  educated  myself.     And  so  I  became 

of  the  many  victims  of  the  tyran-  the  man  I  am."     Here,  with  a  self* 

nical  law  of  marriage.     When  very  satisfied  air,  Monnier  bowed  to  the 

young  I    married    a   woman   who  Englishman,  and  joined  a  group  at 

made  mc  miserable,  and  then  for-  the  other  end  of  the  room, 

sook  me.     Morally,  she  has  ceased  The    next   evening,    just  before 

to  be  my  wifi? — legally,  she  is.     I  dusk,    Grahnm    Vane    was  seated 

then  met  with  another  woman  who  musingly  in  his  own  apartment  in 

suits  me,  who  loves  me.     She  lives  the   Faubourg   Montmartre,  when 

with  me;  I  cannot  marry  her;  she  there   came   a  slight  knock  at  his 

has  to  submit  to  humiliations,  to  be  door.     He  was  so  wrapt  in  thought 

called,  contemptuously  an  omyrier's  that   he  did   not   hear  the  soundi 

mistress.     Then,   though  before   I  though  twice  repeated.     The  door 

was  only  a  Republican,  I  felt  there  opened  gently,  and  M.  Lel)cau  ap- 

was   something  wrong  in    society  peared  on  the  threshold.     The  room 

which  needed  a  greater  change  than  was  lighted  only  by  the  gas-lamp 

that  of  a  merely  political  govern-  from  the  street  without, 

inent;  and  then,  too,  when  1  was  all  Lebeau    advanced    throuffh  the 

troubled  and  sore,  I  chanced  to  read  gloom,  and    quietly  seated  himBel' 

one  of  Madame  dc   Grantmesnirs  in  the  corner  of  the  fireplace  opp<j" 

books.      A    glorious    genius    that  site  to  Graham  before  he  spoke.  *'A 

woman's!"  thousand    pardons    for    disturbing 

**  She  has  genius,  certainly," said  your  slumbers,  M.  Lamb."  ■ 

Graham  with  a  keen  pang  at  his  Startled  then  by  the  voice  so n^ 

heart ;  Madame  de  Grantmesnil,  the  him,  Graham  raised  his  head,  looked 

dearest  friend  of  Isaura!  '*  But,"  he  round,  and  beheld  very  indistinct^ 

-added,  **  though  I  believe  that  elo-  the  person  seated  so  near  him. 

.quent  author  has  indirectly  assailed  **M.  Lebeau?" 

certain  social  institutions,  including  *  *  At  your  service.     I  proniiacd  to 

Xhat  of  marriage,  I  am  perfectly  give  an  answer  to  your  quertioii' 
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pologics  that  it  has  been  said  to  have  parted  soon,  and  the 

long.     I  sliall  not  this  man  is  now  dead.     But,  speaking 

to  our  cafe  ;  I  took  the  frankly,  I  do  not  think  Mademoiselle 

lling "  Duval  would  have  thus  compromised 

eau,  you  are  a  brick.'*  her  honour  and  sacrificed  her  future. 

,  Monsieur  I — &briquef^^  I  believe  she  would  have  scorned 

; — you  are  not  up  to  our  all  proposals  that  were   not  those 

London  idioms.  A  brick  of  marriage.     But  all  I  can  say  for 

ly  fellow,  and  it  is  very  certainty  is,  that  nothing  is  known 

I  to  call.     What  is  your  to  me  of  her  fate,  since  she  quitted 

Aix-la-Chapelle.*' 

ir,  I  can  give  you  some  "In  1841) — she  had  then  a  child 

,  but  it  is  so  slight  that  living?" 

gratis    and   forego  all  *'A  child?    I  never  heard  that 

undertaking  farther  in-  she  had  an}'  child ;   and  I  do   not 

liey  could  only  be  pro-  believe   she   could   have   had    any 

another  country,  and  it  child  in  1849." 

be  wortli  my  while  to  Graham  mused.     Somewhat  less 

on  the  chance  of  gaining  than  five   years   after  1849   Louise 

reward  as  you  propose.  Duval   had   been   seen   at    Aix-la- 

yourself.     In   the   year  Chapelle.     Possibly  she  found  some 

in  the  month  of  July,  attraction  at  that  place,  and  might 

al  left  Paris  for  i\ix-la-  yet  be  discovered  tliere.    '*  Monsieur 

There  she  remained  some  Lebeau,"  said  Graham,  *'  you  know 

then  left  it.     I  can  learn  this  lady  by  sight ;  you  would  re- 

•aces  of  her  movements."  cognise  her  in  spite  of  the  lapse  of 

[Chapelle! — what    could  years.     Will  you  go  to  Aix  and  find 

3?"  out  there  what  you  can?    Of  course. 

Spa  in   great  request;  expenses  will  be  paid  and  the  reward 

ring  the  summer  season  will  be  given  if  you  succeed." 

rs    from   all    countries.  "I  cannot  oblige  you.     My  in- 

havc   gone    there    for  terest  in  this  poor  lady  is  not  very 

r  pleasure."  strong,  though  I  should  be  willing 

think  that  one  could  to  serve  lief,  and  glad  to  know  she 

\t  the  Spa  itself  if  one  were   alive.     I  have  now  business 

"  on  hand  which  interests  me  much 

y.     But  it  is  so  long —  more,  and  which  will  take  me  from 

sago."  Paris,  but  not  in  the  direction  of 

ght   have  revisited  the  Aix." 

"  If  I  wrote  to  my  employer,  and 

y ;  but  I  know  no  more. "  got  him  to  raise  the  reward  to  some 

u  there  under  the  same  higher  amount  that  might  make  it 

aW"  worth  your  while?" 

re  of  that."  *'I  should  still  answer  that  my 

think  she  left  it  alone  affairs  will  not  permit  such  a  journey, 

lers^    You  tell  me  she  But  if  there  be  any  chance  of  tracing 

:  belie — she  might  have  Louise  Duval  at  Aix — and    there 

Imirers."  may  be — you  would  succeed  quite 

vered  Lebeau,  reluctant-  as  well  as  I  should.     You    must 

d  believe  the  report  of  judge  for  yourself  if  it  be  worth 

ant,  Louise   Duval   left  your  trouble  to  attempt  such  a  task ; 

ic,  but  with  some  gallant  and  if  you  do  attempt  it,  and  do 

Bnglishman.     They  arc  succeed,  pray  let  me  know.     A  line 
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to  my  office  will  reach  mc  for  some  aatic      minds.       And     then-HUM 

little  time,  even  if  I  am  absent  from  then  V* 

Paris.     Adieu,  M.  Lamb.*'  He  fell  into  a  delightful  rereiic 

Here  M.Lebcau  rose  and  departed,  and  contemplating    Isaura  m  j^ 

Graham  relapsed  into  thought;  future  wife,  he  surrounded  her  8W« 

but  a  train  of  thought  much  more  image  with  all  those  attributa  < 

active,  much  more  concentred  than  dignity  and  respect  with  which  a 

before.     *  *  No, " — ^thus  ran  his  medi-  Englishman  is  accustomed  to  inTB 

tations;  '^no,  it  would  not  be  safe  the  destined  bearer  of  his  name,  tt 

to  employ  that  man  further.     The  gentle  sovereign  of  his  househok 

reasons  that  forbid  me  to  offer  any  the  sacred  mother  of  his  childra 

very  high  reward  for  the  discovery  In  this  picture  the  more  brillia 

of  this  woman  operate  still  more  qualities  of  Isaura  found,  perhip 

strongly  against  tendering  to  her  but  faint  presentation.     Her  ^ 

own  relation  a  sum  that  might  in-  of  sentiment,  her  play  of  fancy,  b 

deed  secure  his  aid,  but  would  un-  artistic  yearnings  for  truths  remofe 

questionably  arouse  his  suspicions,  for  the  invisible  fairyland  of  beaut 

and  perhaps  drag  into  light  all  that  ful  romance,  receded  into  the  had 

must  be  concealed.     Oh  this  cruel  ground  of  the  picture.     It  waa  i 

mission !    I  am,  indeed,  an  impostor  these,  no  doubt,  that  had  sostrengtl 

to  myself  till  it  be  fulfilled.     I  will  ened  and  enriched  the  love  at  Ir 

go  to  Aix,  and  take  Renard  with  me.  sight,  which  had  shaken  the  eqn 

I  am  impatient  till  I  set  out,  but  I  librium  of  his  positive  existence 

cannot  quit  Paris  without  once  more  and  yet  he  now  viewed  all  these  i 

seeing  Isaura.     She  consents  to  re-  subordinate  to  the  one  image  of  floil 

linquish  the  stage;  surely  I  could  decorous  matronage  into  which  wei 

wean  her  too  from  intimate  friend-  lock  was  to  transform  the  child  > 

ship  with  a  woman  whose  genius  genius,  longing  for  angel  wings  ai 

has  so  fatal  an  effect  upon  enthusi-  unlimited  space. 


CHAPTBB   V. 

On  quitting  the  sorry  apartment  of  a  ducal  coronet,  over  the  doorwi 

the  false  M.  Lamb,  Lebeau  walked  The  house  had  the  aspect  of  desi 

on   with   slow  steps  and    bended  tion:    many  of  the  windows  wi 

head,    like    a   man    absorbed    in  broken;     others     were    jealoiu 

thought.     He  threadf^d  a  labyrinth  closed   with  mouldering  shuttci 

of  obscure   streets,    no    longer  in  The  door  stood  ajar ;  Lebeau  push 

the    Faubourg    Montmartre,     and  it  open,  and  the  action  set  in  mo^ 

dived  at  last  into  one  of  the  few  ment  a  bell  within  a  porter's  lodj 

••x)urts  which  preserve  the  C4ichtt  of  The  house,    then,    was  not  uni 

the  itwyen  dge  untouched  by  the  habited ;  it  retained  the  dignity 

nithlcifs    spirit    ot     improvement  a  concierge.     A  man  with  a  Ur 

which,  durmg  the  Second  Empire,  pizzled  beard,  cut  square,  and  hoi 

has  so  alterod  the  face  of  Paris,  ing  a  journal  in  his  hand,  emerg 

At  the  bottom  of  the  court  stood  a  from  the-  lodge,  and  moved  his  c 

laige  houoe,  much  dilapidated,  but  with  a  certain  bluff  and  surly  rt 

bearing  the  trace  of  formci  grand-  eronce  on  recognising  Lebeau. 
eui  in  pilasters  and  fretwork  in  the  **  WhatI  so  early,  citizen?" 
style  of  the  RenaUsanee^  and  a  de-        "Is  it  too  early?''  said  Lcboa 

faced  coat  of  arms,  surmounted  with  glancing  at  his  watch.    "  So  it  is. 
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are  of  the  time ;  but  I  am  The  porter  smiled,   bowed,   and 

waiting.  Let  me  into  the  rttirefH^mxitimjig^^^Nomd^un  petit 

nil  wait  for  the  rest ;  I  honhomme — U  n^y  a  rien  de  td  qiu 

!  sorry  for  a  little  repose. "  les  hell^  manUres. " 

said  the  porter,  senten-  Left   alone,    Lebeau   leaned    his 

while  man   reposes  m^n  elbow  on  the  table,  resting  his  chin 

on  his  hand,  and  gazing  into  the 

'ound  truth,   citizen  I^  dim  space— for  it  was  now,  indeed, 

igh,  if  they  advance  on  night,  and  little  light  came  through 

foe,  they  have  blunder-  the  grimy  panes  oi  the  one  window 

rs    unless    they    march  left  unclosed  by  shutters.     He  was 

Qguardcd   by-paths   and  musing  deeply.     This  man  was,  in 

ess  tread."  much,  an  enigma  to  himself.     Was 

g  the  porter  up  a  dingy  he  seeking  to  unriddle  it?  A  strange 

case,  Lebeau  was  admit-  compound  of  contradictory  elements, 

large  room,  void  of  all  In  his  stormy  youth  there  had  been 

iture  than  a  table,  two  lightning-like  flashes  of   good  in- 

its  sides,  im^  a  fauteu'd  stincts,ofiiTegiilar  honour, of  incon- 

l.     On  the  mantelpiece  sistent  generosity — a  puissant  wild 

\  huge  clock,  and  some  nature — with  strong  passions  of  love 

s  were  fixed  on  the  pan-  and  of  hate,  without  fear,  but  not 

without  shame.     In  other  forms  of 

flung    himself    with    a  society  that  love  of  applause  which 

mto  i\\i^  f ant euil.     The  had  made  him  seek  and  exult  in  the 

ed  at  him  with  a  kindly  notoriety  which  he  mistook  for  fame. 

He   had   a   liking    to  might  have  settled  down  into  some 

lom  he  had  served  in  his  solid  and  useful  ambition.  He  might 

Session  of  messenger  or  have  become  great  in  the  world's 

7rt?r^  before  being  placed  eye,  for  at  the  service  of  Ids  dc- 

irtcous  employer  in  the  sires  there  were  no  ordinary  talents, 

he  now  held.     Lebeau,  Tliough  too  true  a  Parisian  to  be  a 

id    the     art,    wlicn     he  severe  student,  still,  on  the  whole,  he 

charming  inferiors  ;  his  had  acquired  much  general  informa- 

of  mankind  allowed  him  tion,  partly  from  books,  partly  from 

ish  peculiarities  in  each  varied    commerce  with    mankind. 

and  flatter  the  amour  He  had  the  gift,  both  by  tongue  and 

deference   to   such   ec-  by  pen,  of  expressing  himself  with 

.     Marc    le    Roux,    the  force  and  warmth — time  and  neces- 

*'  red  caps,"  had  a  wife  sity  had  improved  that  gift.    Covet- 

le  was  very  proud.     lie  ing,during  his  brief  career  of  fashion, 

e    called    the    Empress  the  distinctions  which  necessitate 

Eugenie,  but   he  always  lavish  expenditure,  he  had  been  the 

his    wife    as    Madame,  most  reckless  of  spendthrifts,  but 

n   his   heart  by  always  the  neediness  which  follows  waste 

r  Madame.  had   never   destroyed   his  original 

K)k  tired,  citizen,"  said  sense  of  personal  honour.    Certainly 

;  *Mct  me  bring  j^ou  a  Victor  de  Mauleon  was  not,  at  the 

ae."  date  of  his  fall,  a  man  to  whom  the 

you,     mon    ami\    no.  thought  of  accepting,  much  less  of 

ter  if  I  have  time,  after  stealing,  the  jewels  of  a  woman  who 

p,  to  pay  my  respects  to  loved  him,  could  have  occurred  as  a 

possible  question  of  casuistry  be- 
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twcen  honour  and  temptation.    Nor  A  man  with  mental  powers  equal 

could  that   sort  of  question  have,  Dc   Mauleon's,  and  who   sincei 

throughout  the  sternest  trials  or  the  loves  tlie  j)eople  and  respects  i 

humblest  callings  to  which  his  after-  grandeur  of  aspiration  with  whi 

life  had  been  subjected,  forced  ad-  in    the   great   upheaving   of  tl: 

mission  into  his  brain.     He  was  one  masses,  they  so  often  contrast 

of  those  men,  perhaps  the  most  ter-  irrational  credulities  of  their  ig 

rible  though  unconscious  criminals,  ranee  and  the  blind  fury  of  tl 

who  are  the  offsprings  produced  by  wrath,  is  always  exceedingly  loatl 

intellectual  power  and   egotistical  passthe  terrible  gulf  that  divides 

ambition,     fi  you  had  offered   to  form  from  revolution.     He  km 

Victor  de  Maul  eon  the  crown  of  the  how  rarely  it  happens  that  genu 

Csdsars,  on  condition  of  his  doing  liberty  is  not  disarmed  in  the  \ 

one  of  those  base  things  which  *  a  sage,  and  what  suffering  must  be 

gentleman'  cannot  do — pick  a  pock-  dergone  by  those  who  live  by  tl 

et,  cheat  at  cards — Victor  de  Man-  labour  during  the  dismal  inten 

leon  would  have  refused  the  crown,  between  the  sudden  destruction 

He  would  not  have  refused  on  ac-  one  form  of  society -and  the  gra<3 

count  of  any  laws  of  morality  affect-  settlement  of  another.     Such  a  ir 

ing  the  foundations  of  the  social  sys-  however,  has  no  type  in  a  Victo 

tem,  but  from  the  pride  of  his  own  Mauleon.     The  circumstances  oi 

personality.  **  I,  Victor  de  Mauleon!  life  had  placed  this  strong  nal 

1  pick  a  pocket!     I  cheat  at  cards!  at  war  with  society,  and  corrup 

I !"     But  when  something  incalcu-  into  misanthropy  affections  that 

lably  worse  for  the  interests  of  so-  once  been  ardent.     That  misanti 

ciety  than    picking    a  pocket    or  py  made  his  ambition  more  intei 

cheating  at  cards  was  concerned ; —  because  it  increased  his  scorn 

when,  for  the  sake  either  of  private  the  human  instruments  ft  emploj 
ambition,    or  political   experiment        Victor  de  Mauleon   knew  tl 

hitherto  untested,  and  therefore  very  however  innocent  of  the  char 

doubtful,  the  peace  and  order  and  that  had  so  long  darkened  his  nai 

happiness  of  millions  might  be  ex-  and  however — thanks  to  his  ra 

posed  to  the  release  of   the  most  his  manners,  his  satoir  tkro — 

savage  passions — rushing  on  revolu-  aid  of  Louvier's  countenance,  i 

tionary  madness  or  civil  massacre —  the  support  of  his  own  high-h 

then  this  French  dare-devil  would  connections — he  might  restore  h; 

liave  been  just  as  unscrupulous  as  self  to  his  rightful  grade  in  priv 

any  English   philosopher  whom  a  life,  the  higher  prizes  in  public 

metropolitan  borough  might  elect  as  would  scarcely  be  within  reach,  < 

its  representative.     The  system  of  man  of  his  antecedents  and  stin 

the  Empire  was  in  the  way  of  Victor  means,  in  the  existent  form  and  c 

de    Mauleon — in   the  way    of    his  ditions  of  established  political  ore 

private  ambition,  in  the  way  of  his  Perforce,  the  aristocrat  must  nw 

political  dogmas — and  therefore  it  himself  democrat  if  he  would 

must  be  destroyed,  no  matter  what  come  a  political  chief.     Could 

nor  whom  it  crushed  beneath   its  assist  in  turning  upside  down 

niins.     He  was  one  of  those  plotters  actual  state  of  things,  he  tms 

of  revolutions  not  uncommon  inde-  to  his  individual  force  of  charac 

mocracies,  ancient  and  modem,  who  to  find  himself  among  the  upi 

invoke  popular  agencies  with  the  most  in  the  general  houleversenu 

less  scruple  because  they  have  a  su-  And  in  the  first  stage  of  popt 

preme  contempt'  for  the  populace,  revolution  the  mob  has  no  grca 
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darling  than  tlic  noble  who  deserts  mind  so  sanpfuine  and  so  audacious 

his  onler,    thouprli   in   the   second  as  that  of  Victor  dc  Maulcon  never 

stage  it  may  guillotine  him  at  the  thinks  of  the  second  step  if  it  sees 

(lenuDciatiou    of    his    cobbler.     A  a  way  to  the  first. 


CHAPTER  YL 

The  room  was  in  complete  dark-  esteemed   upon    mathematics   and 

ness,  save  where  a  ray  from  a  gas-  electricity,  also  against  the  existence 

lamp  at  the  mouth   of  the   court  of  any  other  creative  power   than 

came  aslant  through  the  window,  that  which  he  called  *  nebulosity,* 

when  citizen  Le  Itoux  re-entered,  and  defined  to  be  the  combination 

closed  the  window,  lighted  two  of  of  heat  and  moisture.     The  surgeon 

the  sconces,  and  drew  forth  from  was  about   the  age   of  forty,  the 

a  drawer  in  the  table  implements  of  atheist  a  few  years  older.     In  an- 

writing,  which  he  placed   thereon  other  minute  or  so,  a  knock  was 

noiselessly,  as  if  he  feared  to  dis-  heard  against  the  wall.     One  of  the 

torh  M.  Lebeuu,  whose  head,  buried  men  rose  and  touched  a  spring  in 

in  his  hands,  rested  on  the  table,  the  panel,  which  then  flew  back, 

He  seemed  in  a  profound  sleep.     At  and  showed  an  opening  upon  a  nar- 

last  the  porter  gently  touched  the  row  stair,  by  which,  one  after  the 

armoftheslumberer,  and  whispered  other,  entered  three  other  members 

in  his  car,  **It  is  on  the  stroke  of  of  the  society.    Evidently  there  was 

ten,  citizen :  they  will  be  here  in  a  more  than  one  mode  of  ingress  and 

minute  or  so."     Lebeau  lifted  his  exit. 

head  drowsily.  The  three  new-comera  were  not 

"Eh,"  said  he — **what?"  Frenchmen — one  might  see  that  at 

'*You  have  been  asleep."  a  glance;  probably  they  had  reasons 

'*I  suppose  so,  for  I  have  been  for  greater  precaution  than  those 

dreaming.     Ilal  I   hear  the  door-  who   entered  by   the    front  door. 

hell.    I  am  wide  awake  now."  One,  a  tall,  powerfuUy-lmilt  man, 

The  porter  left  him,  and  in  a  few  with  fair  hair  and  beard,  dressed 

minutes  conducted  into  the  salon  with  a  certain  pretension  to  elegance 

two  men  wrapped  in  cloaks,  despite  — faded  threadbare  elegance^ — exhi- 

the  warmth  of  the  summer  night,  biting  no  appearance  of  linen,  was 

Lebeau   shook    hands   with    them  a  Pole.     One — a  slight  bald  man, 

Bilently,  and  not  less  silently  they  very  dark*  and  sallow — was  an  Ital- 

Wd  aside  their  cloaks  and  seated  ian.     The  third,  who  seemed  like 

themselves.     Both   these  men  ap-  an  outrier  in  his  holiday  clothes, 

ptared  to  belong  to  the  upper  sec-  was  a  Belgian. 

tion  of   the  middle    class.     One,  Lebeau  greeted  them  all  with  an 

ttrongly  built,  with  a  keen  expres-  equal  courtesy,   and  each  with  an 

won  of  countenance,  was  a  surgeon  equal  silence  took  his  scat  at  the 

considered  able  in  his  profession,  table. 

but  with  limited  practice,  owing  to  Lebeau    glanced  at    the    clock. 

*  (Urrent  suspicion  against  his  hon-  *  *  CovfHres, "  he  said,  *  *  our  number, 

our  in  connection  with  a  forged  will,  as  fixed  for  this  seance,  still  needs 

The  other,  tall,  meagre,  with  long  two  to  be  complete,  and  doubtlees 

grizzled  hair  and  a  wild  unsettled  they  will  arrive  in  a  few  minutes, 

look  about  the  eyes,  was  a  man  of  Till  they  come,  we  can  but  talk  upon 

*^encc;  had    written  works  well  trifles.     Permit  me  to  offer  you  my 
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cigar-case.  ^'  And  so  saying,  he  who  press  must  very  shortly  be  achieved^ 

Srofessed  to  be  no  smoker,  handed  and   with  it  personal  govemmenl 

is  next  neighbour,  who  was  the  must  end.     When  tlie  autocrat  ono 

Pole,  a  large  cigar-case  amply  fur-  is  compelled  to  go  by  the  advici 

nished;  and  the  Pole^helping  nimself  of  his  Ministers,  look  for  suddei 

to  two  cigars,  handed  the  case  to  changes.     His  Ministers  will  be  bui 

the  man  next  him — two  only  de-  weathercocks,    turned    hither  anc 

dining  the  luxury,  the  Italian  and  thither  according  as  tlie  wind  chop 

the  Belgian.     But  the  Pole  was  the  at  Paris ;   and  Paris  is  the  tempu 

only  man  who  took  two  cigars.  of  the  winds.     The  new  rcvolutioi 

Steps  were  now  heard    on  the  is  almost  at  hand.^'     (Murmurs  o: 

stairs,  the  door  opened,  and  citizen  applause.)     ^^It  would   move  thi 

Le  Roux  ushered  in,  one  after  the  laughter  of  the  Tuilcries  and  iti 

other,  two  men,  this  time  unmis-  Ministers,  of  the  Bourse  and  of  it 

takably  French — to  an  experienced  gamblers,  of  every  dainty  salon  oi 

eye    iinmistakably  Parisians:     the  this  silken  city  of  would-be  phil 

one  a  young  beardless  man,  who  osophers  and  wits,  if  they  were  tolc 

seemed  almost  boyish,  with  a  beau-  that  here  within  this  mouldering 

tiful  face,  and  a  stinted,  meagre  haraque^  eight  men,  so  little  IHesI 

frame ;    the  other,  a  stalwart  man  by  fortune,  so  little  known  to  fam< 

of  about  eight-and-twenty,  dressed  as  ourselves,  met  to  concert  the  fall 

partly  as  an  ouvrier,    not  in   his  of  an  empire.      The  Government 

Sunday    clothes,    rather    affecting  would  not  deem  us  im ]K)rt ant  enongl; 

the  Mouse, — not  that  he  wore  that  to  notice  our  existence." 

antique  garment,  but  that  he  was  ^^ I  know  not  that,"  interrupted 

in  rough   costume  unbrushed   and  the  Pole. 

stained,  with  thick  shoes  and  coarse  **Ah,  pardon,"  resumed  the  ort- 
stockings,  and  a  workman^s  cap.  tor;  *^I  should  have  confined  mj 
But  of  all  who  gathered  round  the  remark  to  the  Jice  of  us  who  an 
table  at  which  M.  Lebcau  presided,  French.  I  did  injustice  to  the  11- 
he  had  the  most  distinguished  ex-  lustrious  antecedents  of  our  foreign 
tenor.  A  virile  honest  exterior,  a  allies.  I  know  that  you,  Thaddeiu 
massive  open  forehead,  intelligent  Loubisky — that  you,  Leonardo  Ba- 
eyes,  a  handsome  clear-cut  incisive  selli — have  been  too  eminent  foi 
profile,  and  solid  jaw.  The  expres-  hands  hostile  to  tyrants  not  to  hi 
sion  of  the  face  was  stern,  but  not  marked  with  a  black  cross  in  the 
mean — an  expression  which  might  books  of  the  police.  I  know  that 
have  become  an  ancient  baron  as  you,  Jan  Yanderstegen,  if  hitherto 
well  as  a  modern  workman — in  it  unscarred  by  those  wounds  in  de- 
plenty  of  haughtiness  and  of  will,  fence  of  freedom  which  despots  and 
and  still  more  of  self-esteem.  cowards  would    fain    miscall   th€ 

'*  Confrires,^^  said  Lebeau,  rising,  brands  of  the  felon,  still  owe  it  to 

and  every  eye  turned  to  him,  **our  your  special  fraternity  to  keep  yoai 

number  for  the  present  seance  is  movements  rigidly  concealed.    The 

complete.     To  business.     Since  we  tyrant  would  suppress  the  Intema- 

last  met,  our  cause  has  advanced  tional  Society,  and   forbids  it  the 

with  rapid  and  not  with  noiseless  liberty  of  congress.     To  you  three 

stride.      I  need  not  tell  you  that  is  granted  the  secret  entrance  to  onr 

Louis  Bonaparte  has  virtually  ab-  council-hall.     But  we  Frenchmen 

negated  Ijes  idees  Napoleoniennes —  are  as  yet  safe  in  our  supposed  in- 

a  fatal  mistake  for  him,  a  glorious  significance.     Confreres,  permit  me 

advance  for  us.     The  liberty  of  the  to  impress  on  you  the  causes  why, 
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ingigDificant  as  we  seem,  we  are  the  humble  and  the  penniless,  so 
really  formidable.  In  the  first  that  you  have  won  the  popular  title 
place,  we  are  few:  the  great  mis-  of  the  ^  Medecin  des  PauvreSj^ — 
take  in  most  secret  associations  has  when  the  time  comes  wherein  sol- 
been,  to  admit  many  councillors;  diersshallfly  before  the «a;i«cwZo^t<?«, 
and  disunion  enters  wherever  many  and  the  mob  shall  begin  the  work 
toDgues  can  wrangle.  In  the  next  which  they  who  move  mobs  will 
place,  though  so  few  in  council,  we  complete,  the  clients  of  Gaspard 
are  legion  when  the  time  comes  for  le  Noy  will  be  the  avengers  of  his 
action;  because  we  are  representa-  wrongs. 

tire  men  each  of  his  own  section,  '*You,    Annand  Monnier,  simple 

and  each  section  is  capable  of  an  in-  oucrier,  but  of  illustrious  parentage, 

definite  expansion.  for  your  grandsire  was  the  beloved 

"You,  valiant  Pole — you,  politic  friend  of  the  virtuous  Robespierre, 

Italian— enjoy    the     confidence    of  your  father  perished  a  hero  and  a 

thousancis  now  latent  in  unwatched  martyr  in  the  massacre  of  the  coiijj 

homea  and    harmless  callings,    but  d'etat;  you,   cultured    in   the    elo- 

who,  when  you  lift  a  finger,   will,  quence  of  Robespierre  himself,  and  in 

likethe  buried  dragon's  teeth,  spring  the  persuasive  philosophy  of  Kobes- 

op  into    armed     men.     You,    Jan  pierrc's  teacher,  Rousseau — you,  the 

Vanderstegen,  the  trusted  delegate  idolised  orator  of  the  Red  Republi- 

from  Verviers,  that  swarming  camp  cans — you  will  be  indeed  a  chief  of 

of  wronged  labour  in  its  revolt  from  dauntless   bands    when    the  trum- 

the  iniquities  of  capital — you,  when  pet  sounds  for  battle.     Young  pub- 

thc  hour  arrives,  can  touch  the  wire  licist  and  poet,  Gustave  Rameau — 

that  flashes   the    telegram  *  Arise*  I  care  not  which  you  are  at  present, 

through    all    the    lands   in   which  I  know  what  you  will  be  soon — you 

workmen  combine  against  their  op-  need  nothing  for  the  development 

pressors.  of  your  powers  over  the  many  but 

"Of  us  five  Frenchmen,  let  me  an  organ   for  their  manifestation, 

■peak  more  modestly.      You — sage  Of  that  anon.     I  now  descend  into 

»nd  scholar — Felix   Ruvigny,   hon-  the  bathos  of  egotism.     I  am  com- 

oured  alike  for  the  profundity  of  pelled  lastly  to  speak  of  myself.     It 

yonr  science  and  the  probity  of  your  was  at  Marseilles  and  Lyons,  as  you 

manners,  induced  to  join  us  by  your  already  know,  that  I  first  conceived 

tbhorrence  of  priestcraft  and  super-  the  plan  of  this  representative  asso- 

rtition — you  have  a  wide  connection  elation.    For  years  before  I  had  been 

•Wong  afl  the  enlightened  reasoners  in    familiar    intercourse  with  the 

who  would  emancipate  the  mind  of  friends  of  freedom — that  is,  \\'ith  the 

nwi  from  the  trammels  of  Church-  foes  of  the  Empire.     They  are  not 

l»rn  fable — and    when    the    hour  all  poor.     Some  few  are  rich  and 

knives  in  which  it  is  safe  to  say,  generous.     I  do  not  say  these  rich 

^J^denda  est  Roma^ '  you  know  where  and   few   concur    in    the    ultimate 

to  find  the  pens  that  are  more  vie-,  objects  of  the  poor  and  many.     But 

toriouB  than  swords  against  a  Church  they  concur  in  the  first  object,  the 

•ndaCreed.     You '' (turning  to  the  demolition  of  that  which  exists — 

•^rgeon) — '*you,   Gaspard   le  Noy,  the  Empire.     In  the  course  of  my 

whom  a  vile  calumny  has  robbed  of  special  calling  of  negotiator  or  agent 

|l»  throne  in   your  profession,   so  in  the  towns  of  the  Midi^  I  formed 

^ly  due  to  your  skill — you,  nobly  friendships  with  some  of  these  pros- 

•corning  the  rich  and  great,  have  perous    malcontents.     And    out  of 

^oted  yourself  to  tend  and  heal  these   friendships  I  conceived  the 
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idea  which  is  embodicfl  in  this  coun-  from  the  coffers  of  the  rich  mtdcoi 

oil.  tents.     Tlioir  politics  are  not  thoi 

**  According  to  that  conception,  of  most  j)rcsont:  their  poUtica  u 

while  the  council  may  communicate  what  they  term  moderate.     Som 

fks  it  will  with  all  societies,  secret  arc  indeed  for  a  republic,  but  for 

or  open,  having  revolution  for  their  republic  strong  in  defence  of  ordo 

object,  the  council  refuses  to  merge  in    support  of  property;    others- 

itselfinany  other  confederation:  it  and  they  are  the  more    uumerooi 

stands  aloof  and    independent;  it  and  the  more  rich — for  a  constitii 

declines  to  admit  into  its  code  any  tional   monarchy,  and,   if  possible 

special  articles  of  faith  in  a  future  for  the    abridgment    of    univem 

beyond  the  bounds  to  which  it  limits  suffrage,  which,  in  their  eyes,  tend 

its  design  and  its  force.     That  de-  only  to  anarchy  in  the   towns  in 

sign  unites  us;  to  go  beyond  would  arbitrary   rule  under  priestly  inila 

divide.      We   all  agree  to  destroy  ence  in   the  rural  districts.    The 

the   Napoleonic  dynasty;    none  of  would  not  subscribe  a  «ott  if  the 

us  might  agree  as  to  what  we  should  thought  it  went  to  further  the  dc 

place  in  its  stead.     All  of  us  here  signs  whether  of  Kuvigny  the  athc 

present    might    say    *A    republic'  ist,  or  of  Monnier,  who  would  efl 

Ay,   but  of  what   kind?     Yander-  list  tlie  Deity  of  Rousseau  on  th 

stegen   would   have   it    socialistic;  side  of  the  droj/ant  rouge — Dot 

Monnier  goes    further    and  would  sou  if  they  knew  I  had  the  honoi 

have  it  communistic,  on  the  princi-  to  boast    such   cofi/reres    as  I  fle 

pies  of  Fourier;  Le  Noy  adheres  to  around  mc.     Thoy  sul>t(cribc,  asT 

the   policy   of  Danton,  and  would  concert,  for  the  fall  of  Bonapaite 

commence  the  republic  by  a  reign  The  policy  I  adopt  I  borrow  froi 

of  terror ;  our  Italian   ally   abhors  the  policy  of  the  English  Liberah 

the    notion    of    general    massacre.  In  England,    potent   miUionnairti 

and  advocates  indiWdual  assassina-  high-born  dukes,   devoted  Churdi 

tion.      Ruvigny    would    annihilate  men,  belonging  to  the  Liberal partj 

the  worship  of  a  Deity;    Monnier  accept  the  services  of  men  who  lopl 

holds,    with   Voltaire    and    Robes-  forward  to  measures  which  woal 

pierre,  that  *  if  there  were  no  Deity,  ruin  capital,   eradicate  ariatocnq 

it   would  be  necessary  to  Man  to  and  destroy  the  Church,  provide 

create   one.'     Bref\    we   could    not  these  men  combine  with  them  i 

agree  upon  any  plan  for  the  new  some  immediate  step  onward  agaiiu 

edifice,  and  therefore  we  refuse  to  the  Tories.     They  have  a  proTff 

discuss  one  till  the  ploughshare  has  which  I  thus  adapt  to  French  loc* 

gone  over  the  ruins  of  the  old.     But  ities:   If  a  train    passes  Fontaiw 

I  have  another  and  more  practical  bleau  on  its  way  to  Marseillea,  wh 

reason  for  keeping  our  council  dis-  should  I  not  take  it  to  Fontain 

tinct  from  all  societies  with  profess-  bleau  because  other  ])assengerB  ai 

cd  objects  beyond  that  of  demoli-  going  on  to  Marseilles? 

tion.     We  need  a  certain  command        **  C&uj'remt^  it   seems  to  me  ti 

of  money.     It  is  I  who  bring  to  you  moment  has  come  when  we  may  T«i 

that,     and — how  ?     Not    from    my  ture  some  of  the  fund  placed  at  m 

own  resources;  they  but  suffice  to  disposal    to    other    purposes  th« 

support  myself.     Not  by  contribu-  those  to  which  it  has  been  hithcrt 

tions  from  ourriers,  who,  as  you  well  devoted.     1  propose,   therefore,  1 

know,  will  subscribe  only  for  their  set  up  a  journal  un<ler  the  auflpaci 

own  ends  in  the  victory  of  workmen  of  Gustave   Rameau    as    editor-ii 

over  masters.     I  bring  money  to  you  chief — a  journal  which,  if  he  lirt« 
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[vice,  will  create  no  small  Thus  jealousy  was  avoided  if   the 

.     It   will    begin    with    a  sums   were    unequal;    and  unequal 

apartiality  :  it  will  refrain  they  generally  were.     In  the  present 

violence  of  invective ;  it  instance  the  two  largest  sums  were 

wit,  it  will  have  sentiment,  given  to  the  Medecin  ties  Pavvres 

lence ;  it  will  win  its  way  and  to  the  delegate  from  Verviers. 

aloriit  and  cafSs  of  educated  Both  were  no  doubt  to  be  distri- 

l  then,  and  then,  when  it  buted  among  *  the  poor, '  at  the  dis- 

ge  from  polished  satire  into  cretion  of  the  trustee  appointed, 

lunciation  and  sides  with  Whatever  rules  with  regard  to  the 

«,  its  eifcct  will  be  startling  distribution  of  money   M.    Lebeau 

ic.    Of  this  I  will  say  more  laid  down  were  acquiesced  in  with- 

i  Ramcau  in  private.     To  out  demur,  for  the  money  was  found 

d  not  enlarge  upon  the  fact  exclusively  by  himself,  and  f umish- 

aris,  a  combination  of  men,  ed  without  the  pale  of  the  Secret 

ameasurably  superior  to  us  Coimcil,  of  which  he  had  made  him- 

»r  influence,  ^vithout  a  jour-  self  founder    and   dictator.     Some 

tnmand,   is  nowhere;  with  other  l)usiness  was  then  discussed, 

iirnal,  written  not  to  alarm  sealed    reports    from     each     mem- 

duce  fluctuating  opinions,  ber  were  handed  to  the  president, 

ation  of  men  immeasurably  who  placed  them  unopened  in  his 

0  us  may  be  anywhere.  pocket,  and  resumed — 

r^rex,  this  affair  settled,   I  **  Confreres,    our    seance    is  now 

to  distribute  amongst  you  concluded.     The  period  for  our  next 

which  each  who  receives  meeting  must  remain  indefinite,  for 

ler  me  an  account,  except  I  myself  shall  leave  Paris  as  soon  as 

'd  confrere,  the  Pole.     All  I  have  set  on  foot  the  journal,  on  the 

an  subscribe  to  the  cause  details  of  which  I  will  confer  with 

nity,    a    representative    of  Citizen  Rameau.     I  am  not  satisfied 

squires   for  himself."     (A  with  the  progress  made  by  the  two 

d  laugh  among  all  but  tlic  travelling   missionaries    who    com- 

lo   looked    round    with  a  plete    our    Council    of    Ten;    and 

iposing  air,  as  much  as  to  though  I  do  not  question  their  zeal, 

lat  is  there  to  laugh  at? —  I  think  my  experience  may  guide 

truth.')  it  if  I  take  a  journey  to  the  towns  of 

'beau    then    presented    to  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  where  they 

iH  rojifrcress.  sealed  envel-  now  are.     But  should  circumstances 

lining  no   doubt   a  bank-  demanding  concert  or  action  arise, 

1  ])erhaps  also  private  in-  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  either 
s  as  to  its  disposal.  It  was  summon  a  meeting  or  transmit  in- 
s  rules  to  make  the  amount  structions  to  such  of  our  members 
m  granted  to  an  individual  as  may  be  most  usefully  employed, 
of  t lie  society  from  the  fund  For  the  present,  cov/reres,  jo\i  arc 
tposal  a  confidential  secret  relieved.  Remain  only  you,  dear 
himself  and  the  recipient,  young  author." 


CHAPTER  vri. 

lone  with  Gustave  Rameau,  moments ;  but  his  countenance  was 
ident  of  the  Secret  Council  no  longer  moody  and  overcast — ^his 
1  silently  musing  for  some    nostrils  were  dilated,  as  in  triumph 
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— there  was  a  half-smile  of  prido  admiration  of  your  comporitioD 
on  his  lips.  Rameau  watched  him  Bref^  we  soon  became  friends;  to 
curiously  and  admiringly.  The  after  comparing  minds,  I  adnuttc 
young  man  had  the  impressionable,  you,  at  your  request,  into  this  Seen 
excitable  temperament  common  to  Council.  Now,  in  proposing  to  jo 
Parisian  genius — especially  when  it  the  conduct  of  the  journal  1  won! 
nourishes  itself  on  absynthe.  •  He  establish,  for  which  I  am  prcptif 
enjoyed  the  romance  of  belonging  to  find  all  necessary  funds,  I  n 
to  a  secret  society ;  he  was  acute  compelled  to  make  imperative  ooi 
enough  to  recognise  the  sagacity  by  ditions.  Nominally  you  will  I 
which  this  small  conclave  was  kept  editor-in-chief :  that  station,  if  tb 
out  of  those  crazed  combinations  for  journal  succeeds,  will  secure  jo 
impracticable  theories,  more  likely  position  and  fortune;  if  it  fail,  jo 
to  lead  adventurers  to  the  Tarpeian  lail  with  it.  But  we  will  not  qwil 
Hock  than  to  the  Capitol ;  while  yet  of  failure ;  I  must  have  it  succeed 
those  crazed  combinations  might.  Our  interest,  then,  is  the  bidh 
in  some  critical  moment,  become  Before  that  interest  all  puerile  ynd 
strong  instruments  in  the  hands  of  ties  fade  away.  Nominally,  I  mj 
practical  ambition.  Lebeau  fascin-  you  arc  editor-in-chief ;  but  all  th 
atcd  him  and  took  colossal  propor-  real  work  of  editing  will,  at  firsft|b 
tions  in  his  intoxicated  vision —  done  by  others." 
vision  indeed  intoxicated  at  this  * ^  Ah!"  exclaimed  Rameau,  affhM 
moment,  for  before  it  floated  the  and  stunned.  Lebeau  resumed— 
realised  image  of  his  aspirations, — a  **  To  establish  the  journal  I  pn 
journal  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  pose  needs  more  than  the  genine  o 
editor-in-chief — in  which  his  poetry,  youth;  it  needs  the  tact  and  expe 
his  prose,  should  occupy  space  as  rience  of  mature  years. " 
large  as  he  pleased — through  which  Rameau  sank  back  on  his  cfan 
his  name,  hitherto  scarce  known  with  a  sullen  sneer  on  his  pale  lipi 
beyond  a  literary  clique,  would  re-  Decidedly  Lebeau  was  not  so  giii 
sound  in  salon  and  club  and  caje^  a  man  as  he  had  thought, 
and  become  a  familiar  music  on  the  **  A  certain  portion  of  the  jonr 
lips  of  fashion.  And  he  owed  this  nal,"  continued  Lebeau,  **willb( 
to  the  man  seated  there — a  pro-  exclusively  appropriated  to  joai 
digiousman!  pen." 

**  Cher  poetf,^^  said  Lebeau,  break-  Rameau's  lip  lost  the  sneer, 
ing  silence,  ^*it  gives  me  no  mean  *'But  your  pen  must  be  thereii 
pleasure  to  think  I  am  opening  a  restricted  to  compositions  of  pon 
career  to  one  whose  talents  tit  him  fancy,  disporting  in  a  world  thil 
for  those  goals  on  which  they  who  does  not  exist;  or,  if  on  mm 
reach  write  names  that  posterity  shall  themes  connected  with  the  oeingl 
read.  Struck  with  certain  articles  of  of  the  world  that  does  exist,  w 
yours  in  the  journal  made  celebrated  subjects  will  be  dictated  to  you  in^ 
by  the  wit  and  gaiety  of  Savarin,  revised.  Yet  even  in  the  higiM 
I  took  pains  privately  to  inquire  into  departments  of  a  journal  intendd 
your  birth,  your  history,  connections,  to  make  way  at  its  first  start,  wi 
antecedents.  All  connrmed  my  first  need  the  aid,  not  indeed  of  men  win 
impression,  that  you  were  exactly  write  better  than  you,  but  of  mei 
the  writer  I  wish  to  secure  to  our  whose  fame  is  established — ^whoei 
cause.  I  therefore  sought  you  in  writings,  good  or  bad,  the  puWi< 
your  rooms,  unintroduced  and  a  run  to  read,  and  will  find  gooa  cvei 
stranger,  in    order  to  express  my    if  they  are  bad.     You  must  consigi 
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Be  colnmn  to  the  playful  comments  been  no  Diderot  there  would  haye 

nd  witticisms  of  oavarin/'  been  no  Marat.     We  start  as  poiite 

"SftTarin?    But  he  has  a  journal  cynics.    Of  all  cynics  Savarin  is  the 

f  his  own.     He  will  not,   as  an  politest.     But  when  I  bid  hi^h  for 

nthor,  condescend  to  write  in  one  him,  it  is  his  clique  that  I  bid  for. 

Ht  set    up  by  me.     And   as    a  Without  his  clique  he  is  but  a  wit ; 

o^ician,  he  as  certainly  will  not  with  his  clique,  a  power.     Partly 

Idin  an  ultra-democratic  revolution,  out  of  that  clique,  partly  out  of  a 

f  he  care  for  politics  at  all,  he  is  a  circle  beyond  it,  which  Savarin  can 

rantitntionalist,  an  Orleanist.''  more  or  less  influence,  I  select  ten. 

^^ Enfant !  as  an  author  Savarin  Here  is  the  list  of  them;  study  it. 
m  condescend   to  contribute   to  Entre  nous,  I  esteem  their  writings 
our  journal,    Istly,    because  it  in  as  little  as  I  do  artificial  flics ;  but 
0  iray  attempts  to  interfere  with  they  are  the  artificial  flies  at  which, 
ii  own ;   2dly — I  can  tell  you  a  in  this  particular  season  of  the  year, 
KWt— Savarin- s  journal  no  longer  the  public  rise.     You  must  procure 
idBoes  for  his    existence ;   he  has  at  least  five  of  the  ten ;  and  I  leave 
lid  more  than    two-thirds  of  its  you  carte  hlanche  as  to  the  terms, 
npoty ;  he  is  in  debt,  and  his  ere-  Savarin  gained,  the  best  of  them 
itor  is  urgent ;  and  to-morrow  you  will  be  proud  of  being  his  associates. 
rOl  oflfer  Savarin  30,000  francs  for  Observe,  none  of  these  messieurs  of 
le  column  from  his  pen,  and  signed  brilliant  imagination  are*  to  write 
fUiname,  for  two  months  from  political  articles;  those  will  be  fur- 
be  day  the  journal  starts.     He  will  nished  to    you    anonymously,   and 
ecept,  partly  because  the  sum  will  inserted  without  erasure  or  omission, 
lev  on  the  debt    that    hampers  When  you  have  secured   Savarin, 
tbi,  partly  because   he  will  take  and  five  at  least  of  the  eollaborateurs 
tre  that     the    amount   becomes  in  the  list,  write  to  me  at  my  office, 
auwn;  and  that  will  help  him  to  I  give  you  four  days  to  do  this;  and 
OBiDind  higher  terms  for  the  sale  the  day  the  journal  starts  you  enter 
i  the    remaining  shares    in    the  into  the  income  of  15,000  franca 
onnul  he  now  edits,  for  the  new  a- year,  with  a  rise  in  salary  propor- 
nok  which  you  told  me  he  intend-  tioned  to  profits;  are  you  contented 
d  to  write,  and  for  the  new  jour-  with  the  terms  1" 
■1  which  he  will  be  sure  to  set  up        ^^Of  course  I  am;  but  supposing 
iioon  as  he  has  disposed  of  the  old  I  do  not  gain  the  aid  of  Savarin,  or 
MM.   Tou  say  that,  as  a  politician,  five  at  least  of  the  list  you  give, 
hnrin,  an  Orleanist,  will  not  aid  which  I  see  at  a  glance  contains 
ft  m  ultra-democratic   revolution,  names  the  most  d  la  mode  in  this 
^  asks  him  to  do  so?    Did  I  kind  of  writing,  more  than  one  of 
wk  imply    at    the    meeting  that  them  of  high  social  rank,  whom  it 
ve  commence    our   journal    with  is  diflicult  for  me  even  to  approach 
JJ^cs  the  mildest.     Though  revo-  — if,  I  say,  I  fail  ?'* 
vtioiu  are  not  made    with    rose-        **What!  with  a  carte  Uanche  of 
viter,  it  is  rose-water  that  nourishes  terms  ?  fie !    Are  you  a  Parisian  ? 
tor  roots.      The  polite  cynicism  Well,  to  answer  you  frankly,  if  you 
)f  tnthors,  read  by  those  who  float  fail  in  so  easy  a  task,  you  are  not 
11  the  surface  of  society,  prepares  the  man  to  edit  our  journal,  and  I 
|1ke  way  for  the  social  ferment  in  shall  find  another.     Allez^  cour<ige! 
>ts  deeps.      Had    there    been    no  Take  my  advice;   see   Savarin  the 
Voltdre  there  would  have  been  no  first  thing  to-morrow  morning.     Of 
(^Ule    Desmoulins.     Had    there  course,  my  name  and  calling  you 
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will  keep  a  profound  secret  from  him  andum  of  agreement.      The  mo 

as  Irom  all.     Say   as  mysteriously  mysterious  you  arc,   the  more  ji 

as  you  can  that  parties  you  are  for-  will  impose — that  is,  wherever  yc 

bidden  to  name  instruct  you  to  treat  offer  money  and  don't  ask  for  it." 

with  M.  Savarin,  and  offer  him  the  Here  Lebeau  took    up   his  ha 

terms  I  have  specilied,  the  30,000  and,  with  a  courteous  nodofadie 

francs  paid  to  him  in  advance  the  lightly     descended      the     gloon 

moment  he  signs  the  simple  memor-  stairs. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

At  night, after  this  final  interview  public  employment  on  the  part  « 

with  Lebeau,  Graham  took  leave  for  those    attached    to  the  Lcgitimi 

good  of  his  lodgings  in  Montmartre,  cause." 

and  returned  to  his  apartment  in  the  **  True,  it  cannot  be  the  ])olic7  < 

Rue  d'Anjou.  lie  spent  several  hours  any  party  to  forget  that  between  ti 

of  the  next  morning  in  answering  irrevocable  past  an<l  the  uncertii 

numerous  letters,  accumulated  dur-  future  there  intervenes  the  action< 

ing  liis  absence.     Late  in  the  after-  the  present  time.'- 

noon  he  had  an  interview  with  M.  **  Should  you,  as  an  impartial b 

Rcnard,  who,  as  at  that  season  of  stander,  consider  it  dishonourable; 

the  year  he  was  not  overbusied  with  me  if  I  entered  tlie  military  scnii 

other  affairs,  engaged  to  obtain  leave  under  the  ruling  sovereign  V 

to  place   his   serN-ices   at  Graham's  **  Certainly  not,   if  your  count 

command  during  the  time  requisite  needed  you." 

for  inquiries  at  Aix,  and  to  be  in  **  And  it  may,  may  it  not?  I  he 

readiness   to    start    the    next  day.  vague  rumours  of  coming  war  in  i 

Graham  then  went  forth  to  pay  one  most  every  salon  1  frequent.    The 

or  two   farewell  visits:    and  these  has  been  gunpowder  in  the  atm 

over,    bent   his    way    through    the  sphere  we   breathe  ever  sine?  tl 

Champs  Elysees    towards    Isaura's  battle  of  Sadowa.     What  think  yt 

villa,  when  he  suddenly  encounter-  of  German  arrogance  and  ambitioi 

ed  Rochebriant  on  horseback.    The  Will  they  suffer  the  swords  of  Fitw 

Marquis     courteously    dismounted,  to  rust  in  their  scabbards  ?'* 

committing  his  horse  to  the  care  of  **My  dear  Marquis,  I  should  L 

the  groom,  and,  linking  his  arm  in  cline  to  put  the  question  othenrii 

Graham's,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  AVill  the  jealous  amour  pr&pn  < 

seeing  him  again ;  then,  with  some  France  permit  the  swords  of  Ge 

visible    hesitation    and    embarrass-  many  to  remain  sheathed?    But: 

ment,    he  turned  the  conversation  either  case,  no   politician  can  • 

towards    the    political    aspects    of  without    grave    apprehension  ti 

France.  nations   so  warlike,  close  to  eai 

**  There  was,"  he  said,  '*much  in  other,  di\'ided  by  a  border-land tb 

certain  words  of  yours,  when  we  last  one   covets  and  the  other  will  ft 

walked  together  in  this  very  path,  yield,  each  armed  to  the  teeth;  tl 

that  sank   deeply    into    my    mind  one  resolved  to  brook  no  rival,  tl 

at  the  time,  and  over  which  I  have  other  equally  determined  to  resiflti 

of  late  still  more  earnestly  reflected,  aggression.     And  therefore,  as  y< 

You  spoke  of  the  duties  a  French-  say,  war  is  in  the  atmosphere;  tf 

man  owed  to  France,  and  the  *  im-  we  may  also  hear,  in  the  clouds  th 

policy '  of  remaining  aloof  from  all  give  no  sign  of  disi)cr8ion,  the  groi 
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of  the  gathering  tlinnder.    War  may  acknowledged  tlie  chunn  in  the  face 

come  any  day ;  :ind  if  France  be  not  of  a  young  Italian  lady.     I  told  you 

it  once  the  victor "  then  that,  on  learning  she  was  in- 

" France  not  at  once  the  victor  I''  tended  for  the  stage,  the  charm  for 

interrapted     Alain,      passionately;  me  had  vanished.     I  said,  bluntly, 

"and  against  a  Prussitin!     Permit  that  it  should  vanish  perhaps  still 

me  to  say  no  Frenchman  can  believe  more  utterly  for  a  noble  of  your  il- 

tiiat."  lustrious  name;  you  remember  ?*' 

•'Let  no  man  despise  a  foe,"  said  ''Yea,"  answered  Alain,  hesitat- 

Graham,  smiling lialf  sadly.    *'lIow-  ingly,  and  witli  a  look  of  surprise. 

CTcr,  I  must  not  incur  the  danger  of  ''I  wish  now  to  retract  all  I  said 

wounding  your   national   suscepti-  thereon.     Mademoiselle  Cicogna  ix 

bilities.     To  return  to  the  point  you  not  bent  on  the  profession  for  which 

nise.    If  France  needed  tlie  aid  of  she  was  educated.     She  would  will- 

berbest  and  bravest,  a  true  descen-  ingly  renoimce  all  idea  of  entering 

dint  of  Henri  Quatre  ought  to  blush  it.     The  only  counter- weight  which, 

for  his  ancient  ruMenne  were  a  Roche-  viewed  whether  by  my  reason  or  my 

brianttosay,  '  But  I  don't  like  the  prejudices,  could  lie  placed  in  the 

oolourof  the  flag.'"  opposite  scale  to  that  of  the  excel- 

"Thank  you,"  said  Alain,  simply;  lences  which  might  make  any  man 

"that  is   enough."     There  was    a  proud  to  win  her,  is  withdrawn.     I 

pnse,  the  young  men  walking  on  nave  become  acquainted   with  her 

ilowly,   ann    in    arm.     And    then  since  the  date  of  our  conversation, 

there  flashed  across  Graham's  mind  Hers  is  a  mind  which  harmonises 

the  recollection  of  talk  on  another  with  the  loveliness  of  her  face.     In 

wbject  in  that  very  path.     Here  he  one  word,  I^Iarquis,  I  should  deem 

Ittd  spoken  to  Alain  in  deprecation  myself  honoured,   as  well  as  blest, 

of  iny  po.«sible  alliance  with  Isaura  by  such  a  bride.     It  was  due  to  her 

Ctoogna,  the  destined   actress  and  that  I  should  say  this;  it  was  due 

Ebhc  singer.     His  cheek  flushed;  also  to  you,  in  case  you  retain  the 
I  heart  smote  him.     What!  had  impression  I  sought  in  ignorance  to 
heipoken  slightingly  of  her — of  herf  efface.     And  T  am  bound,  as  a  gen- 
Whit — if  she  became  his  own  wife!  tleman,  to  o]>ey  this  twojfold  duty, 
Whit  I  had  he  himself  failed  in  the  even  though  in   so  doing  I  bring 
respect  which  he  would  demand  as  upon  myself  the  affliction  of  a  can- 
her  right   from  the  loftiest  of  his  didate  for  the   hand    to   which    I 
higfa-lK>m    kindred  !     AVhat,     tocu  would  fain  myself  aspire — a  candi- 
wwklthis  man,  of  fairer  youth  than  date  with  ])retensions  in  every  way 
lunuelf,  think  of  that  disparaging  far  superior  to  my  own." 
oiwnsel,   when  he   heard  that  the  An  older  or  a  more  cynical  man 
Mnitor  had   won   the    prize  from  than  Alain  de   Rochebriant  might 
which    he    had    warned    another?  well    have    found    something   suk- 
Woold  it  not  seem  that  he  had  but  picious  in   a    confession  thus  sin- 
ipoken  in  the  mean  cunning  dictat-  gularly  volunteered ;  but  the  Marquis 
rilby  the  fear  of  a  worthier  rival?  was  himself  so  loyal  that  he  had  no 
fltOMr  by  these  thoughts,  he  arrest-  doubt  of  the  loyalty  of  Graham. 
«d  hiB  steps,  and,  looking  the  Mar-  '*!  reply  to  you,"  he  said,  **with 
SJU'ifall  in  the  face,  said,  **You  re-  a  frankness  which  finds  an  example 
■ind  mc  of  one  subject  in  our  talk  in  your  own.     The  fii-st   fair  face 
■My  weeks  since,  it  is  my  duty  to  which  attracted  my  fancy  since  my 
tndnd  you  of  another.    At  that  time  arrival  at   Paris  was  that  of    the 
ym,  and,  speaking  frankly,  I  myself,  Italian  demoiselle  of  whom  you  speak 
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in  tcniis  of  such  respect.  I  do  *' Things  have  changed.  I  am  no 
think  if  I  had  then  been  thrown  longer  poor,  friendless,  solitaiy.  I 
into  her  society,  and  found  her  to  have  entered  the  world  of  my  equab 
be  such  as  you  no  doubt  truthfully  as  a  Rochebriant ;  I  have  made  my- 
describe,  that  fancy  might  have  be-  self  responsible  for  the  dimity  of 
come  a  very  grave  emotion.  I  was  my  name.  I  could  not  give  thtt 
then  so  poor,  so  friendless,  so  de-  name  to  one,  however  peerless  in 
spondent.  Your  words  of  warning  herself,  of  whom  the  world  would 
impressed  me  at  the  time,  but  less  say,  *  But  for  her  marriage  she  would 
durably  than  you  might  suppose ;  have  been  a  singer  on  the  stage P 
for  that  very  night  as  I  sat  in  my  I  will  own  more:  the  fancy  I  con- 
solitary  attic  I  said  to  myself,  *  Why  ceived  for  the  first  fair  face,  otiwr 
should*  I  shrink,  with  an  obsolete  fair  faces  have  dispelled.  At  tldfl 
old-world  prejudice,  from  what  my  moment,  however,  I  have  no  thotigfat 
forefathers  woud  have  termed  a  of  marriage ;  and  having  known  the 
mesalliance  f  What  is  the  value  of  anguish  of  struggle,  the  privatiom 
my  birthright  now?  None — worse  of  poverty,  I  would  ask  no  womta 
than  none.  It  excludes  me  from  all  to  share  the  hazard  of  my  return  to 
careers ;  my  name  is  but  a  load  that  them.  You  might  present  me,  then, 
weighs  me  down.  Why  should  I  safely  to  this  beautiful  Italian— ce^ 
make  that  name  a  curse  as  well  as  a  tain,  indeed,  that  I  should  be  hff 
burden?  Nothing  is  left  to  mc  but  admirer ;  equally  certain  that  I  coold 
that  which  is  permitted  to  all  men  not  become  your  rival." 
— wedded  and  holy  love.  Could  I  There  was  something  in  thii 
win  to  my  heart  the  smile  of  a  speech  that  jarred  upon  Graham^ 
woman  who  brings  me  that  dower,  sensitive  pride.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  home  of  my  fathers  would  lose  he  felt  relieved,  both  in  honour  ind 
its  gloom.'  And  therefore,  if  at  in  heart.  After  a  few  more  wordi^ 
that  time  I  had  become  familiarly  the  two  young  men  shook  hands  un 
acquainted  with  her  who  had  thus  parted.  Alain  remounted  his  hone, 
attracted  my  eye  and  engaged  my  The  day  was  now  declining.  Gn* 
thoughts,  she  might  have  become  ham  hailed  a  Y&c&nt  Jiao'ey  anddi- 
my  destiny ;  ])ut  now !"  rected  the  driver  to  Isaura's  villi. 
** But  now?" 


CHAPTER  IX. — ISAURA. 

The  sun  was  sinking    slowly  as  task-work,   is  to  her  a  recreation. 

Isaura  sat  at  her  window,  gazing  Betw^een  the  age  of  sixteen  and  the 

dreamily  on  the   rose-hued  clouds  date  of  marriage,  six  well-educated 

that  made  the  western  border-land  clever  girls  out  of  teu  keep  a  joiff- 

between  earth  and  heaven.     On  the  nal ;  not  one  well-educated  man  ii 

table  before  her  lay  a  few  sheets  of  ten    thotisand    does.     So,   without 

MS.  hastily  written,  not  yet  repe-  serious  and  settled  intention  of  he- 

ruBcd.     That  restless  mind  of  hers  coming  an  author,  how  naturally  > 

had  left  its  trace  on  the  MS.  girl  of  ardent  feeling  and  vivid  ftt- 

It  is  characteristic  perhaps  of  the  cy  seeks    in    poetry    or    romaoca 

different  genius  of  the  sexes,  that  a    confessional — ^an   outpouring  <^ 

woman  takes  to  written  composition  thought  and  sentiment,  which  •«• 

more  impulsively,  more  intuitively,  mysteries  to  herself    till   she  hn 

than  man — letter- writing,  to  him  a  given    them    words — and    whichf 
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caled  on   the   page,  she  fconpciously  from  the  harmony  be- 
perhaps  could  no^  utter  ftween  herself  and  her  subject — as  it 
iving  ear.  is,  perhaps,  with  the  early  soarings  of 
he    last    few  days,   the  the  genuine  lyric  poets,  in  contrast 
Bate  in  the  realm  of  fable  to  the  dramatic.     For  the  true  lyric 
ructed  by  her  own  breath,  poet  is  intensely  personal,  intensely 
i  by  her  own   soul,  had  subjective.     It  is  himself  that  he  ex- 
iistibly    upon    this    fair  presses — that  he  represents — and  he 
song.       In    fact,    when  almost  ceases  to  be  lyrical  when  he 
vords    had    decided  the  seeks  to  go  out  of  his  own  existence 
1  of  her  destined  career,  into    that  of  others  with  whom  he 
ave    yearnings    for    the  has  no  sympathy,  no  rapport.     This 
f    those    sentiments    or  tale  was  vivid  with   genius  as  yet 
lich  can  only  find  expres-  untutored — genius  in    its    morning 
J  form  of  art,  denied  the  freshness,  full  of  beauties,  full  of 
rresistibly   impelled   her  faults.     Isaura  distinguished  not  the 
-.     And  in  this  impulse  faults  from  the  beauties.      She  felt 
ifirmed  by  the   thought  only  a  vague  persuasion  that  there 
:  least  there  was  nothing  was  a  something  higher  and  bright- 
English    friend    could  er — a   something  more   true  to  her 
-none  of  the  perils  that  own    idiosyncrasy — than    could    be 
;tress.       Here  it  seemed  achieved    by   the    art    that    *  sings 
she  but  succeed,    her  other  people*8  words  to  other  people's 
be  grateful  to  the  pride  music'     From  the  work  thus  com- 
loved  her.     Here  was  a  menced  she  had  now  paused.     And 
bled  by  many  a  woman,  it  seemed  to  her  fancies  that  between 
y  side    in    rivalry  with  her  inner  self  and  the  scene  without, 
en.     To  her  it  seemed  whether  in  the   skies   and  air  and 
she  in  this  achieve  an  sunset,    or   in  the   abodes   of  men 
&mc,  that  name  took  its  stretching    far    and    near,    till  lost 
^  amid  the  higher  ranks  amid  the  roofs   and  domes  of  the 
id  world,   and    in  itself  great  city,  she  had  fixed  and  riveted 
priceless    dowry  and  a  the  link  of  a  sympathy  hitherto  fluc- 
1.     It  was,  however,  not  tuating,    unsubstantial,    evanescent, 
e  visit  to   Enghien   that  undefined.     Absorbed  in  her  reverie, 
n  took  practical  life  and  she  did  not  notice  the  deepening  of 

the  short  twilight,  till  the  servant 

ing   after  her  return   to  entering  drew  the  curtains  between 

n  effort  so    involuntary  her    and    the  world  without,    and 

ed  io  her  no  effort,  she  placed  the  lamp  on  the  table  beside 

ccd  a  tale — ^without  plan  her.     Then  she  turned  away  with  a 

nethod — without    know-  restless  sigh,   her  eyes  fell  on  the 

age  what  would  fill  the  MS.,  but  the  charm  of  it  was  gone, 

slight  fingers  hurried  on  A  sentiment  of  distrust  in  its  worth 

le  pretended  spirit  mani-  had  crept  into  her  thoughts,  uncon- 

mpelled  by  an  invisible  sciously    to    herself,  and  the    page 

)ut  the  pale  of  the  world,  open  before  her  at  an  uncompleted 

toxicated  by    the  mere  sentence    seemed    unwelcome    and 

nting  ideal  images.      In  wearisome  as  a  copy-book   is  to  a 

pecial    art  an   elaborate  child    condemned    to    relinquish  a 

he  had  no  thought  of  art;  fairy  tale  half  told,  and  apply  him- 

1  her  work,  it  sprang  un-  self  to  a  task  half  done.     She  fell 

. — NO.  DCLXXXIX.  T 
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again  into  a  reverie,  when,  starting  of    course,  but    of    elegant   admi: 

as  from  a  dream,  she  heard  hcrselff  lure — chaiupagno  and  seltzcr-wate 

addressed    by   name,    and    turning  In  fact,  however,  I  suspect  that  tl: 

round  saw    Savarin    and    Gustavo  politics  will  be  a  very  inconsidenb! 

Ramcau  in  the  room.  feature  in  this  organ  of  fine  arts  an 

'^  We  are   como^  Signorina,"  said  manners ;    some    amateur  scribbk 

Savarin,    ''to  announce    to    you  a  in  the   ''heau  mojide^    will    suppl 

piece  of  news,  and  to  hazard  a  peti-  them.     For  the  rest,   if  my  into 

tion.     The  news  is  this :  my  young  ductory  letters  are  successful,  )b 

friend  hero  has  found  a  Maecenas  dame  de  Grantmesnil  will  not  bei 

who  has  the  good  taste  so  to  admire  bad  company.'' 

his  lucubrations  under  the  nom  de  "You  will  write  to  Madame  d 

plume  of  Alphonse  de  Valcour  as  to  Grantmesnil  'r^'  asked  Kameau,  plead 

volunteer  the  expenses  for  starting  ingly. 

a   new  journal,    of  which   Gustavo        ''  Certainly  I  will,  as  soon ^ 

Rameau  is  to  be  editor-in-chief;  and  "As  soon  ns  you  have  the  pros 

I  have  promised  to    assist  him  as  pectus,  and  the  names  of  tiie  »l 

contributor  for  the  first  two  months,  l/ihorateurs,'^    interrupted    Kameia 

I  have  given  him  notes  of  introduc-  "  I  hope  to  send  you  these  in  a  TO] 

tion   to  certain  other  /euilletonUtes  few  days." 

and    critics   whom   he  has   on    his  While  Rameau  was  thus  speaking 

list.     But  all    put    together    would  Savarin  had  seated  himself  by  th 

not  serve  to  float  the  journal  like  a  table,  and  his  eye  mechanically  rot* 

short  roman  fro|}i  Madame  de  Grant-  ing    on    the    open    MS.    lighted  b] 

mesnil.      Knowing    your    intimacy  chance  upon    a  sentence — an  aphor 

with  that  eminent  artist,  I  venture  ism — embodying     a    vciy    delteati 

to  back  Rameau's  supplication  that  sentiment  in  very  felicitous  diction 

you  would  exert  your  influence  on  One  of  thoso  choice  condensations  a 

his  behalf.     As   to   the  honoraires^  thought,  suggesting  so   much  nw 

she  has  but  to  name  them.'^  than  is  said,  which  are  never  foow 

**  Carte  Uunche,^^   cried  Ramcau,  in  mediocre  writers,  and,  rare  em 

eagerly.  in  the  best,  come  upon  us  likotnithi 

"  You  know  Eulalio  too  well,  M.  seized  by  surprise. 

Savarin,"  answered  Isaura,   with  a  "  Parbleu ! "    exclaimed  Sanrin 

smile  half  reproachful,  "  to  suppose  in   the  impulse  of  genuine  admin 

that  she  is  a  mercenary  in  letters,  tion,   "but  this  is  beautiful;  wbl 

and  sells  her   services  to  the   best  is  more,    it    is    original,"— and  b 

bidder."  read    the  words  aloud.      Blushini 

"  Bah,  liclU  enfant  P^  said  Savarin,  with  shame  and  resentment,  Isaur 

with  his   gay  light  laugh.     "  Busi-  turned  and  hastily  placed  her  hav 

ncss  is  business,  and  books  as  well  on  the  MS. 

as  razors  are  made  to  sell.     But,  of  "Pardon,"  said  Savarin,  humbly 

course,   a  proper  prospectus  of  the  "  I  confess  my  sin,  but  it  was  i 

journal    must  accompany  your   re-  unpremeditated    that    it    does  W 

quest  to  write    in    it     Meanwhile,  merit  a  severe   penance.      Do  bc 

Rameau  will  explain  to  you,  as  he  look  at  me  so  reproachfully.    W 

has  done  to  me,  that  tho  journal  in  all   know   that   young   ladies  kM 

question  is  designed  for  circulation  commonplace-books   in  which  th6 

among  readers  of  hiute  clasne :  it  is  enter  passages  that  strike  them  i 

to  be  pleasant  and  airy,  full  of  hoM  the  works  they  read.     And  you  hn 

mots  and  anecdote ;    witty,  but  not  but  shown  an  exquisite  taste  in  D 

iU-natured.     Politics   to  be    liberal,  looting  this  gem.    Do  tell  me  vba 
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roa  found  it     Is  it  somewhere  in  hand,  more  woman-like  than  author- 

Lamartine  ?"  like,  ashamed  even  to  seem  ahsorbcd 

"No,"  answered  Isaura,   half  in-  in  herself  and  her  hopes,  and  witli 

ladiblj,  and  with  an  cfTort  to  with-  her  back  turned,  in   the  instinct  cf 

Jnw  the    paper.      Savarin   gently  that    shame,  against    the  reader  of 

ktained  her  hand,  and  looking  earn-  her    MS.,  —  Isaura     listened     and 

estlj  into  her  tell-tale  face,  divined  sought  to  interest  herself  solely  in 

her  secret  the  young    fellow -author.     Seekinjr 

** It  is  your  own,  Signorina!     Ac-  to  do  so,  she  succeeded    genuinely, 

eept  the  congratulations   of  a  very  for  ready  sympathy  was  a  prevalent 

inctised  and    somewhat  fastidious  characteristic  of  her  nature, 

critic.     If   the  rest    of  what    you  "Oh,'*  said    Rameau,   "I  am   at 

trite  resembles  this  sentence,  con-  the  turning-point  of  my  life.     Ever 

tribute  to  Rameau^s  journal,  and  I  since  boyhood  I  have  been  haunted 

answer  for  its  success."  with  the  words  of  Andre   Chenier 

Rameau   approached,   half    incre-  on  the  morning  he  was  led  to  the 

dnlous,  half  envious.  scaffold  :  *•  And  yet  there  was  somc- 

"My  dear  child,"  resumed  Sava-  thing  here,'  striking  his  forehead, 
rin,  drawing  away  the  lilS.  from  Yes,  I,  poor,  low-born,  launching 
lam's  coy,  reluctant  clasp,  '^  do  myself  headlong  in  the  chase  of  a 
pmait  me  to  cast  a  glance  over  name ;  T,  underrated,  uncompre- 
thtte  papers.  For  what  I  yet  know,  hendcd,  indebted  even  for  a  hear- 
there  may  be  here  more  promise  of  ing  to  the  patronage  of  an  amiable 
ftte  than  even  you  could  gain  as  a  triiler  like  Savarin,  ranked  by  pettj- 
■iger."  rivals  in  a  grade  below  themselvei?, 

The    electric    chord    in   Isaura's  — I  now   see   before  me,  suddenly, 

iieart  was   touched.      Who  cannot  abruptly  presented,    the  expanding 

nnceive   what    the    young    writer  gates  into  fame  and  fortune.     Assist 

fcda,  especially  the  young  woman-  me,  you ! " 

writer,  when  hearing  the  first  cheery  **  But  how^?  "  said  Isaura,  already 

note  of  praise  from  the  lips   of  a  forgetting  her  MS.  ;    and  certainly 

vritcr  of  established  fame  ?  Rameau  did  not  refer  to  that. 

*Nay,     this     cannot    bo    worth  **  How !"  echoed  Rameau.  "IIow! 

yoor  reading,'*  said    Isaura,   falter-  But  do  you  not  see— or,   at  least, 

18^ ;  '*  I  have  never  written  any-  do  you  not  conjecture — this  jour- 

tttig  of  the  kind  before,  and  this  nal  of    which   Savarin  speaks  con- 

u  a  riddle  to  me.      I  know  not,'*  tains  my  present  and  my  future':' 

she  added,  with  a  sweet  low  laugh.  Present  independence,    opening    to 

**why  I  bc^n,  nor  how  I  should  fortune  and  renown.     Ay, — and  who 

»dit"  shall  say?  renown  beyond  that  of 

**  So  much  the  better,**  said  Sava-  the  mere  writer.     Behind  the  gaudy 

rin;  and    he   took  the  MS.,  with-  scaffolding  of  this  rickety   Empire, 

Anir  to  a  recess    by    the    further  a  new    social    edifice    unperceived 

*indow,   and  seated  himself  there,  arises ;  and  in  that  edifice  the  halls 

m&ig   silently    and    quickly,   but  of  State  shall  be  given  to  the  men 

Wv  and  tlien  with  a  brief  pause  of  who  help  obscurely  to  build  it — to 

Rfleetion.  men  like  me.**     Here,   drawing  her 

Saineau    placed    himself    beside  hand  into  his    own,  fixing  on  her 

bttira  on   the    divan,    and    began  the  most  imploring  gaze  of  his  dark 

Wking  with  her  earnestly — earnest-  persuasive  eyes,  and  utterly  uncon- 

!r,  for  it  was  about  himself  and  his  scious  of  bathos  in  his  adjuration, 

upiriiig  hopes.     Isaura,  on  the  other  he  added — ^*  Plead  for  me  with  your 
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whole    mind  and  heart;   use  your  Here  the  door  suddenly  opened, 

uttermost  influence  with  the  illus-  and  following  the   servant,  wno  ao- 

trious  writer,  whose  pen  can  assure  nounced    unintelligibly    his   nuH^ 

the  fates  of  my  journal/*  there  entered  Graham  Vane. 


CHAPTER   X. 

The  Englishman    halted    at    the        *' Certainly,  if  M.  Savarin  recom* 
threshold.     His  eye,  passing  rapidly    mends  it" 

over  the  figure  of  Savarin  reading  ^*^He  recommends  it  as  a  mittar 
in  the  window-niche,  rested  upon  of  course ;  he  writes  in  it,*'  8ud 
Kamcau  and  Isaura  seated  on    the    Rameau. 

same    divan,    he    with    her    hand        ^^A  sufficient    guarantee   for  iti 
clasped  in  both  his  own,  and  bend-    excellence.    What  is  the  name  of 
ing  his  face  towards  hers  so  closely    the  journal  ?'* 
Uiat  a  loose  tress  of  her  hair  seemed        ^^  Not  yet  thought  of,**  answmd 
to  touch  his  forehead.  Savarin.       *^  Babes    must  be  bin 

The  Englishman  halted,  and  no  before  they  are  christened;  bntit 
revolution  which  changes  the  habit-  will  be  instruction  enough  to  yoor 
udos  and  forms  of  States  was  ever  so  bookseller  to  order  the  new  jooul 
sudden  as  that,  which  passed  without  to  be  edited  by  Gustave  Rameau.** 
a  word  in  the  depths  of  his  unconjec-  Bowing  ceremoniously  to  the  ed- 
tiired  heart.  The  heart  has  no  history  itor  in  prospect,  Graham  said,  bilf 
which  philosophers  can  recognise.  An  ironically,  **  May  I  hope  that  in  tiia 
ordinary  political  observer,  contem-  department  of  criticism  you  will  not 
plating  the  condition  of  a  nation,  be  too  hard  upon  poor  Tasso  ?** 
may  very  safely  tell  us  what  effects  *^  Never  fear ;  the  Signorina,  who 
must  follow  the  causes  patent  to  his  adores  Tasso,  will  take  him  under 
eyes.  But  the  wisest  and  most  far-  her  special  protection,"  said  SaTuiOi 
seeing  sage,  looking  at  a  man  at  one  interrupting  Ramcau's  sullen  ind 
o* clock,  cannot  tell  us  what  revulsions  embarrassed  reply, 
of  his  whole  being  may  be  made  ere  Graham's  brow  slightly  contrsefcei 
the  clock  strike  two.  "Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "is  thM 

As  Isaura  rose  to  greet  her  visitor,  to  be  united  in  the  conduct  of  tlni 
Savarin  came  from  the  window-niche,  journal  with  M.  Gustave  Rameau?" 
the  MS.  in  his  hand.  "  No,  indeed  I**  exclaimed  Isannii 

"Son  of  perfidious  Albion,"  said    somewhat  frightened  at  the  idea. 
Savarin,  g^iijy  "  we  feared  you  had      . "  But    I   hope,"     said     Sann^ 
deserted  the  French  alliance.    Wei-    "  that  the  Signorina  may  become  ft 
come  back  to  Paris,  and  the  entente    contributor  too  important  for  an  ^ 
cordiale.'^  itor  to  offend  by  insulting  her  fr- 

**  Would  I  could  stay  to  enjoy  vourites,  Tasso  included.  Ram«i 
such  welcome.  But  I  must  again  and  I  came  hither  to  entreat  heriB' 
quit  Paris."  fluence  with  her  intimate  and  ilfaV' 

"  Soon  to  return,  n^est  ee  pas  t  trious  friend,  Madame  de  Qrant' 
Paris  is  an  irresistible  magnet  to  les  mesnil,  to  insure  the  success  of  <NV 
heaux  esprits.  A  propos  of  heavx  undertaking  by  sanctioning  the  U- 
esprits,  be  sure  to  leave  orders  with  nouncemcnt  of  her  name  as  a  oon- 
your  bookseller,  if  you  have  one,  to    tributor." 

enter  your  name  as  subscriber  to  a        "Upon  social  questions — suditf 
new  journal.**  the  laws  of  marriage  V**  said  GrahiBf 
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lifli  t  sarcastic  smile,  which  con-  career  as  author,  that  you  will  not 
jeiied  the  quiver  of  his  lip  and  the  regret  should  you  resign  for  that 
pttD  ID  his  Yoico.  career  the  hravos  you  could  com- 

**Nty/*  answered  Savarin,  **our  mand  as  actress  and  singer/*  The 
jooroal  will  he  too  sportive,  I  hope,  Englishman  pressed  his  hand  corn- 
ier matters  so  profound.  Wo  would  vulsively  to  his  heart,  as  if  smitten 
ither  have  Madame  de  Grantmes-  by  a  sudden  spasm.  But  as  his 
uTs  tid  in  some  short  romaUj  which  03* es  rested  on  Isaura's  face,  which 
lin  charm  the  fancy  of  all  and  had  become  radiant  with  the  cnthu- 
iflod  the  opinions  of  none.  But  siastic  delight  of  genius  when  the 
ioee  I  came  into  the  room,  I  care  path  it  would  select  opens  hefore  it 
cH  for  the  Signorina^s  influence  as  if  by  a  flash  from  heaven,  what- 
rith  the  great  authoress,"  and  he  ever  of  jealous  irritation,  whatever 
;Iaiioed  significantly  at  the  MS.  of  selfish  pain  he  might  before  have 

''How  so?"  asked  Graham,  his  felt,  was  gone,  merged  in  a  senti- 
7«  following  the  glance.  ment  of   unutterable    sadness    and 

"If  the  writer  of  this  MS.  will  compassion.  Practical  man  as  he 
iQMladc  what  she  has  begun,  we  was,  he  knew  so  well  all  the  dan* 
Ul  be  independent  of  Madame  de  gers,  all  the  snares,  all  the  sorrows, 
iiiDtmesnil.  all  the  scandals  menacing  name  and 

"lie!'*  cried  Isaura,  impulsively,  fame,  that  in  the  world  of  Paris 
icr  Uce  and  neck  bathed  in  blushes  must  heset  the  fatherless  girl  who, 
-"lie !  such  words  are  a  mockery."    not  less  in  authorship  thaa  on  the 

Gnham  gazed  at  her  intently,  stage,  leaves  the  safeguard  of  private 
nd  then  turned  his  eyes  on  Sava-  life  for  ever  hehind  her, — who  be- 
in.  He  guessed  aright  the  truth,  comes  a  prey  to  the  tongues  of  the 
lidemoiBeile  then  is  an  author  ? —  public.  At  Paris,  how  slender  is 
ntibe  style  of  her  friend  Madame  the  line  that  divides  the  authore-?s 
•  Gruitmesnil  ?"  from  the  Bohemienne !     He    sank 

''Bah !"  said  Savarin,  "  I  should  into  his  chair  silently,  and  passed 
ideed  be  guilty  of  mockery  if  I  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut 
Ud  the  Signorina  so  false  a  com-  out  a  vision  of  the  future. 
Sment  as  to  say  that  in  a  first  Isaura  in  her  excitement  did  not 
Kvt  she  attained  to  the  style  of  notice  the  effect  on  her  English 
leof  the  most  finished  sovereigns    visitor.     She  could  not  have  divined 

language  that  has  ever  swayed  such  an  effect  as  possible.  On  the 
t  literature    of    France.      When    contrary,    even    subordinate  to  her 

ny,  '  Give  us  this  tale  com-  joy  at  the  thought  that  she  had  not 
eted,  and  I  shall  he  consoled  if  mistaken  the  instincts  which  led  her 
e  journal  does  not  gain  the  aid  of  to  a  nobler  vocation  than  that  of  the 
idtme  de  Grantmesnil,'  I  mean  singer,  that  the  cage-bar  was  opened, 
it  in  these  pages  there  is  that  and  space  hathcd  in  sunshine  was 
meless  charm  of  freshness  and  inviting  the  new-felt  wings, — sub- 
vdty  which  compensates  for  ordinate  even  to  that  joy  was  a  joy 
iny  faults  never  committed  by  a  more  wholly,  more  simply,  woman's. 
ictifled  pen  like  Madame  de  **If,"  thought  she  in  this  joy,  'Mf 
iDtmesnil's.  My  dear  young  this  be  true,  my  proud  ambition  is 
ij^  OD  with  this  story — finish    realised ;  all  disparities  of  worth  and 

When  finished,  do  not  disdain  fortune  are  annulled  between  me 
f  raggestions  I  may  offer  in  the  and  him  to  whom  I  would  bring 
y  of  correction.  And  I  will  ven-  no  shame  of  mesalliance  /"  Poor 
t  to  predict  to  you  so  brilliant  a    dreamer,  poor  child  ! 
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"  You  will  let  me  see  what  you  so  soon,"  cried  Savarin.     "  Wh< 

have  written,"  paid  Rameau,   some-  you  come  back,  yilo  deserter  f* 

what  imperiously,  in  the  sharp  voice  "  I  cannot  even  guess.     Mon 

habitual  to  him,  and  which  pierced  Ramoau,  count  me  among  your 

Graham's    ear    like    a    splinter   of  scribers.       Mademoiselle,    my 

glass.  regards  to  Signora  Venosta.    V 

"  No— not  now ;  when  finished."  I  see  you  again,  no  doubt  you 

"  You  will  finish  it  ?"  have  become  famous.*' 

"  Oh  yes  ;  how  can  I  help  it  after  Tsaura    hero    could    not   co 

such  encouragement  ?"       She    held  herself.     She  rose  impulsively, 

out  her  hand  to  Savarin,  who  kissed  approached    him,    holding   out 

it  gallantly  J  then  her  eyes  intuitive-  hand,  and  attempting  a  smile, 

ly  sought  Graham's.     By  that  time  *'  But    not   famous    in    the 

he  had  recovered  his  self-possession  :  that  you  warned  me  from,"  she 

he  met  her  look  tranquilly  and  with  in    whispered     tones.       "  You 

a   smile;    but  the  smile  chilled  her  friends  with  me  still?"     It  was 

— she  knew  not  why.  the  piteous  wail  of  a  child  see 

The     conversation    then    passed  to  make  it   up  with  one  who  i 

upon  books  and  authors  of  the  day,  to    quarrel,    the    child  knows 

and  was    chiefly  supported   by   the  why. 

satirical  pleasantries  of  Savarin,  who  Graham    was    moved,    but  ^ 

was  in  high  good  spirits.  could  he  say  ?     Could   he  have 

Graham,   who,  as  we  know,  had  right    to  warn   her  from  this 

come  with  the  hope  of  seeing  Isaura  fession  also  ;   forbid  all  desira 

alone,   and    with   the    intention    of  roads  of  fame  to  this  brilliant  a 

uttering    words     which,      however  ant  V    Even  a  declared  and  accc 

guarded,  might  yet  in  absence  serve  lover  might  well  have  deemed 

as  links  of  union,   now   no    longer  that    would  be   to    ask  too  m 

coveted   that  interview,    no    longer  He    replied,  "  Yes,  always  a  fri 

meditated  those  words.      Ho    soon  if  you  could  ever  need  one." 

rose  to  depart.  hand  slid  from  his,  and  she  to: 

**"\Vill  you  dine  with  me  to-mor-  away,  wounded  to  the  quick, 

row?"    asked   Savarin.      "Perhaps  **Havcyouyourc(;^u;^datthedo 

I    may  induce    the    Signorina    and  asked  Savarin. 

Rameau  to  offer  you  the  temptation  "  Simply  2ifiacrey 

of  meeting  them."  "  And  are  going  back  at  one 

"  By  to-morrow  I  shall  be  leagues  Paris  ?" 

away.^'  **  Yes." 

Isaura's  heart  sank.       This    time  *'  Will  you  kindly  drop  me  in 

the  MS.  was  fairly  forgotten.  Rue  de  Rivoli  ?" 

"  You  never  said  you  were  going  "  Charmed  to  be  of  use." 


CHAPTER    XI. 

As  ih^  fiacre  bore  to  Paris  Savarin  an  enterprise  which  requires  su( 

and  Graham,    the  former   said,   **  I  degree  of  tact  and  judgment  u 

cannot  conceive  what  rich  simpleton  conduct  of   a   new  journal ;   w 

could  entertain   so  high  an  opinion  journal,  too,  which  is   to  addreB 

of  Gustavo  Rameau  as   to  select  a  self  to  the  heaxi  monde,    Uowevi 

man  so  young,  and  of   reputation,  is  not  for  me  to  criticise  a  selec 

though  promising,  so  undecided  for  which  brings  a  god-send  to  my» 
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"To   yourself?    You    jest;    you  in  that   case  the  chances    are  that 

htTe  a  journal  of  your  own.     It  can  she  would   marry  an  author ;    and 

oolj  be  through  an  excess  of  good-  French  authors,  at  least  in  the  imagi- 

natare  that  you  lend  your  name  and  native  school,  make  very  uncomforta- 

MD  to  the  service  of  M.   Gustavo  ble  hushands." 

Bimeau/*  "Ah,    you    think    the    Signorina 

'^My  good-nature  does  not  go  to  will  marry  one  of  those  uncomfort- 

that  extent     It  is  Rameau  who  con-  able    husbands — M.    Rameau,     per- 

to't  service  upon  me.     PesU  !  mon  haps." 

eAcr,  we  French  authors  have   not  "  Rameau !    Hein !  nothing  more 

therentsof  you  rich  English  milords,  likelv.     That  beautiful  face  of  his 

And  though  I  am  the  most  economi-  has  its  fascination.     And  to  tell  you 

cd  of  our  tribe,  yet  that  journal  of  the  truth,  my  wife,  who  ia  a  striking 

Bine  has  failed  me  of  late ;  and  this  illustration  of  the  truth   that  what 

BonuDg  I  did  not  exactly  see  how  woman  wills   heaven  willa,  is   bent 

I  WIS  to  repay  a  sum  1  had  been  upon  that  improvement  in  ^Sustave's 

obliged  to  borrow  of  a  money-lender  moral  life  which  she  thinks  a  union 

—for  I  am  too  proud  to  borrow  of  with    Mademoiselle    Cicogna   would 

friends,  and  too  sagacious  to  borrow  achieve.     At    all    events,    the    fair 

of  publishers — when  in  walks  f^  c^^r  ItaUan   would   have   in   Rameau    a 

f^  Gustave   with    an  offer  for   a  husband  who  would  not  suffer  her 

(eir  trifles  toward  starting  this,  new-  to  bury  her  talents  under  a  bushel, 

born  journal,  which  makes  a  new  If  she  succeeds  as  a  writer  (by  suc- 

mn  of  me.     Now  I  am  in  the  un-  ceeding  I  mean  making  money),  he 

dertiking,  my  amour  propre  and  my  will  see  that  her  ink-bottle  is  never 

npoUtion  are  concerned  in  its  sue-  empty ;  and  if  she  don't  succeed  as 

CttB;  and  I  shall  take  care  that  eol-  a  writer,  he  will  take  care  that  the 

y^teurs  of  whose  company  I  am  world   shall   gain   an   actress  or   a 

not  ashamed  are  in  the  same  boat  singer.     For  Gustave  Rameau  has  a 

But  that    charming    girl,    Isaura!  great  taste  for  luxury  and  show;  and 

Whit  an  enigma  the  gift  of  the  pen  whatever  his  wife  can  make,  I  will 

is!   No  one  can  ever  guess  who  has  venture  to  say  that  he  will  manage  to 

it  until  tried."  spend." 

"The   young    lady\s    MS.,    then,  ''I  thought  you    had  an  esteem 

ttaUy  merits  the  praise  you  bestowed  and    regard    for    Mademoiselle    Ci- 

onit?"  cogna.     It  is  Madame  your  wife,  I 

**Much    more    praise,    though    a  suppose,  who  has  a  grudge  against 

pott  deal  of  blame,  which  I  did  not  her  *r" 

ptttow.    For  in  a  first  work  faults  "  On  the  contrary,  my  wife  idolises 

ingore  success  as  much  as  beauties,  her." 

Anything  better  than  tame  correct-  **  Savages  sacrifice  to   their  idols 

wss.    Yes,  her  first  work,  to  judge  the  things  they  deem  of  value.     Civi- 

by  what  is  written,  must  make  a  hit  lised  Parisians   sacrifice    their  idols 

-H  great    hit     And  that  will   de-  themselves, — and  to  a  thing  that  is 

dde  her  career — a  singer,  an  actress,  worthless." 

DJ»y  retire,  often  does  when  she  mar-  "  Rameau  is  not  worthless ;  he  has 

fKs  an  author.     But  once  an  author  beauty,  and  youth,  and  talent     My 

•Iways  an  author."  wife  thinks  more  highly  of  him  than 

"Ah!    is  it   so?    If   you  had  a  I  do;  but  I  must  respect  a  man  who 

^*loved  daughter,    Savarin,    would  has  found  admirers  so  sincere  as  to 

you  encourage  her  to  be  an  author  ?"  set   him  up  in   a  journal,  and  give 

**Frankly,  no— principally  because  him  carte  blanche  for  terms  to  con- 
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tributors.  I  know  of  no  man  in  — seo  in  Tier  the  ideal  of  an 
Paris  more  valuable  to  me.  His  wife  ?  As  it  is — as  it  is — y 
worth  to  me  this  morning  is  80,000  mystery  which  oppresses  mc 
francs.  I  own  I  do  not  think  him  till  solved,  leaves  my  owr 
likely  to  be  a  very  safe  husband ;  insoluble, — as  it  is,  how  f 
but  Chen  French  female  authors  and  that  I  did  not  find  her  aU 
artists  seldom  take  any  husbands  not  utter  the  words  that  w( 
except  upon  short  leases.  There  are  have  leapt  from  my  heart- 
no  vulgar  connubial  prejudices  in  say,  *  I  may  not  be  the  ricl 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  art  Women  seem,  but  in  that  case  I  sha 
of  genius,  like  Madame  de  Grant-  more  ambitious,  because 
mesnil,  and  perhaps  like  our  charm-  and  labour  are  the  sinewE 
ing  3'oung  friend,  resemble  canary-  bition  I  Should  I  be  rich,  ' 
birds — to  sing  their  best  you  must  adorn  my  station  ?  should  I 
separate  them  from  their  mates.''  will  you  enrich  poverty  wi 

The     Englishman     suppressed    a  smile?    And  can  you,  in  eitl 

groan,     and    turned    the    conversa-  for^o— really,  painlessly  fo 

tion.  you  led  me  to  hope — the  ] 

When  he  had  set  down  his  lively  your  own  art  V '     My  ambiti 

companion.  Vane  dismissed  hisjiaere,  killed  did    1    marry    an   ac 

and   walked   to   his   lodgings  mus-  singer.     Better  that  than  t1 

ingly.  gerer   after   excitements  wb 

**No,"    he    said  inly;    "I    must  never   allayed,    the   struggh 

wrench   myself  from  the  very  me-  career  which   admits  of   no 

mory   of   that  haunting  face, — the  raent — the  woman    to   whoi 

friend    and    pupil  of    Madame    de  riage   is    no  goal — who  rem 

Grantmesnil,   the  associate  of  Gus-  the  last  the  property  of  the 

lave    Rameau,    the    rival    of    Julio  and  glories  to  dwell   in  a  h 

Oaumartin,  the  aspirant  to  that  pure  glass  into  which  every  bystan 

atmosphere   of  art   in   which  there  a  right  to  peer.     Is  this  the  : 

are  no  vulgar  connubial  prejudices !  an  Englishman's  wife  and  hon 

Could  I — whether  I  be  rich  or  poor  — no  I — woe  is  me,  no !" 
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easurc  which  we  promised  impress  of  His  feet,  or  have  echoed 

when  recently  concluding  to   His    voice.      The    construction, 

n  the  Surveys  of  the  Holy  therefore,  of  an  accurate  map  of  the 

now  realise,  as  there  is  an  country,   will  be  hailed  universally 

ty  afforded  of  giving  some  with  satisfaction,  and  the  researches 

3f  the  examination   of  the  of  the  map-makers  will,  we  are  sure, 

Galilee    by    the    Engineer  be  ardently  followed. 
a.      On  the  shores  of  this        The  Sea  of    Galilee,    or    Sea   of 

ord  was  **  in  his  own  coun-  Tiberias,  or  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  is 

Nazareth  is  only  about  tw en-  a  sheet  of  water  formed  by  the  ex- 

rom  the  part  of  the  water  pansion   of  the  bed  of  the  Jordan, 

o  it:    the  sea  washes  the  It  is  about  twelve  and  a    quarter 

n    which    His    youth   and  miles  long  from  north  to  soutn,  and 

est  part   of  His  manhood  at  its  broadest  part,   six  and  three 

jsed ;    for    He    was    only  quarter    miles    wide    from    east   to 

onal  visitor  to  Jerusalem,  west     But  its  width  is  by  no  means 

proportion   of    the    scenes  regular,  its  shape  being  that  of  a 

n  the  Gospels  occurred  on  pear  or  a  leg  of  mutton,  the  broadest 

or  on  its  shores,  or  in  the  part  toward  the  north,  and  the  more 

3  neighbourhood  of  them,  projecting  side  toward  the  west,  the 

s  and  valleys,  and  towns,  eastern  shore  being  by  comparison 

ids,  and  waters,  and  fields,  straight,  except  near  the  lower  end. 

B  of   this  favoured  region  It  is  full  of  fish.     Its  waters,  thick 

re    their    testimony,    they  and  muddy  at  the  extreme  north,  be- 

mish   tales  on  which  mil-  come  clear  and  bright  as  they  ap- 

minds    would    hang  with  proach  its  narrow  end ;   for  Jordan, 

Mid  the  **  many  other  things  which  flows  into   it  a  foul  stream, 

lus  did,  the  which,  if  they  leaves  the  lake  a  pure  and   sweet 

written  every  one,  I  sup-  river.  The  surface  is  from  600  to 
even  the  world  itself  could  700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Med- 
io the  books  that  should  iterranean.  The  climate  is  genial 
n,"  would  be  made  mani-  in  winter,  and  not  excessively 
3ur  edification.  That  wis-  hot  in  summer.  With  shores  that 
lich  we  inherit  but  a  few  rise  but  gently,  in  most  parts,  from 
;  being  poured  forth  daily  the  basin,  and  whose  colour  is  uni- 

in  the  parts   of  Zabulon  formly  brown  where  seen  above  the 

htali ;     those    parables    of  foliage  at  their  bases,   the   scenery 

3    know    but    a    selection  would  be  tame  were  it  not  for  the 

ated  plentifully  around  the  fine  hills,  including  the  snowy  tops 

ake;    that    beneficence  of  of    Hermon,    which    can    be    seen 

long  for  further  instances  all  round   through   the  transparent 

its  chief  exercise, — for  it  ether,    and    for    the     innumerable 

lis  region  principally  that  effects  of  light  and  shade.     Shrubs 

"  went  about  doing  good."  and  blossoms  add  to  the  beauty  of 

mot  be  a  mile  of  ground  the  coasts,  which  vary  continually, 

h  is  not  a  field  of  interest—  being  sometimes  backed    by  broad 

ge  nor  a  highway  but  what  plains,  showing  at  others  the  open- 

;Ueve  to  have  received  the  ings  of  long  gorges,  and  elsewhere, 
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especially  to  the  north,  being  broken  which,  sad  to  say,  are  several  het 

into     many     and     charming    bays,  of  rubbish,  denoting,  probably,  1 

Volcanic  action  appears  to  be  ener-  places   of  old    towns    and    vilUj 

getic :    there  arc  hot  springs  in  the  wherein    our    Lord    taught        I 

basin  of  the  lake,  and  very  serious  there  are  other  names  more  fame 

earthquakes   occur.     Wild  boar  are  than    those    which    we    have  mi 

to    be    found    on    a    plain    to    the  tioned ;  one  is  impatient  to  he&r 

north-east.  the  proud  Capernaum,  of  Choru 

Those  who  have  formed  a  mental  of  Bethsaida.     "What  report  is  th« 

picture  of    this    sea    so    often    re-  of  these?     "Well,  there  is  so  lit 

curring  in  sacred  story — as  who  in  positively    to    bo    said    of    them 

childhood  has  not? — have,  no  doubt,  rather  there  wa^  so  little  positivt 

imagined  a  water  covered  with  ships  to  be  said,  for  the   surveyors  hi 

and  boats,  resounding  with  the  cries  done  much    toward  bringing  th 

of  sailors  and  fishermen,  and  flanked  to  life  again — that  where  they  stc 

by  many  proud  cities  rich  in  mer-  is  a  question.     Bold  travellers  a 

chandise  and  glorious  to  the  sight,  learned  sages  have  essayed  to  esti 

Alas  for  such  visions  !  the  cities  and  lish  the  identity  of  this  or  that  he 

the  men  and  the  traffic  were  there,  of  rubbish  with  one  or  other  of  t 

but  they  have  disappeared  so  com-  cities ;  each  has  been  jealous  for  1 

pletely  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  own  heap.      There  have  been  diffi 

may  be  said  to  sleep  amid  a  solitude,  ences  and   controversies,  and  thf 

As  for  tlie  famous  cities,  of  most  of  would  have  been,  for  m&ny  a  da 

them  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  controversies    destined    to    end 

where   they  were,  and  this  survey  nothing,  had  not  the  surveyors,  1 

now  first  begins   to  give  us    some  subjecting  each  ruin  and  all  its  n 

reliable    data   for  identifying   their  roundings  to  rigid  measurementi 

ruins :  one  or  two  remain,  but  not  as  that  they  may  all  be  seen  and  judgi 

cities ;    small,   dirty,    Arab  villages  of  on  the  map  at  a  glance,  broug 

alone  represent  those  busy  towns,  the  different  speculations  to  a  t« 

wherein  were  done  "  mighty  works,"  We    will   not    say  what  the  mil 

such  as   would  have  overcome  the  speculations    have    been,   but  sti 

sinful  obduracy  of  Tyro  and  Sidon.  what  seems  most  likely  to  be  tl 

Tiberias  is  there,  on  the  west  coast,  truth  after  the  unsentimental  pi 

rather    below    the    centre    of    the  cess    of   applying    the    chain    ai 

lake.     Its  sea-wall,  broken  columns,  compass.     A   heap    known    as  1 

towers,   aqueducts,  attest  the  glory  Hum,   nearly  as    extensive   as  t! 

of  its  ancient  estate ;  but  the  mod-  ruins  of  old  Tiberias,  is,  in  Capti 

em  Tiberias  is  but  a  poor  collection  Wilson's  opinion,    what  remains 

of  houses,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews  Capernaum.       It    is    learned  frc 

who    have    retui*ncd    to    Palestine.  Josephus   that  near  to  Capemau 

Its  filth  and  vermin  have  become  a  was  a  celebrated  fountain ;   and 

proverb.*      About  four  miles  north  fountain    apparently    answering 

of  this,  a  heap  of  ruins,  now  named  his  description   has  been  found 

Mejdcl,    marks    the    site    of    that  Et  Tabigah,  a  mile  and  a  half  frc 

Magdala.  where     Mary     Magdalene  Tel  Hum,   and  shown  on  the  mi 

had  her  home.     North  of  this,  again,  Moreover,    it  has  been    ascertain 

is  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  an  area  that  Tel  Hum  is  a  larger  ruin  tb 

of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  along  any  other  on  the  sea-coast  in  tfc 


♦  That  the  kinij  of  the  fleas  liolds  his  court  at  Tibcrhw,  is,  Captain  Wilson  tells  i 
an  Amb  proverb.    Fleius  must  be  rather  plentiful  wliere  they  are  noticed  by  Aratw 
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neighbourhood ;  and  it  is  a  common  niins  was  very  small.  Here,  how- 
opinion  that  Capernaum  waa  of  ever,  the  hard  facts  of  the  survey 
more  importance  than  either  of  the  come  to  the  aid  of  inquiring  minds : 
other  two  cities,  Hcthsaida  and  the  ruins  look  small,  hecause  at  a 
Chorazin.  A  very  old  traveller  has  hundred  yards*  distance  the  masonry 
left  it  on  record  that  Capernaum  here  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
hid  no  wall ;  and  Tel  Hum  must  from  the  surrounding  rocks ;  but 
have  been  a  lon^  straggling  city  when  carefully  examine<l  and  tried 
without  a  wall.  It  seems,  too,  that  by  the  chain,  they  are  found  to  be 
the  name  Tel  Hum  may  be  derived  by  no  means  insignificant,  but  to 
from  Capernaum  or  Capharnaum.  indicate  that  the  area  of  the  c'ty 
Ft  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  there  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
WW  a  synagogue  at  Capernaum  ;  for  that  of  Capernaum,  if  Capernaum  is 
we  are  told  (John,  vi.  59)  that  Tel  Hum.  At  Kenizeh,  also,  the 
oar  Lord  taught  therein :  and  the  ruins  of  a  synagogue  have  been 
remains  of  a  synagogue,  which  the  found.  Many  of  the  dwelling-houses 
explorers  well  knew  how  to  distin-  here  are  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state ; 
guish  from  any  other  building,  have  and  Captain  Wilson,  very  reasonably 
Seen  found  at  Tel  Hum.  Captain  supposing  that  these  give  a  good 
Wilson  thinks  that  by  turning  over  idea  of  the  kind  of  house  in  which 
the  ruins  and  examining  beneath  our  Saviour  dwelt,  writes  a  descrip- 
thera,  evidence  might  be  found  tion  of  them  which  we  quote  : — 
sufficient  to  set  the  question  at  rest. 

Speaking  of  our  Lord's  discourse  in  ,  "  i;''^>'.  ^''^  {roncrally  B.iuare    of   dif- 

,iV^     o                ,                    ,.  y.  ferciit    Mzirs— the    lurijost  measure  was 

this  synagogue,  he  says :       It  was  ^^.j^rlv  yo    foct-:uid  have  one  or  two 

not  without  a  certain  strange  feeling  colmlms    down    lliu    centre  to  support 

that  on  turning  over  a  large   block  the  roof,  which  appears  to  have  bceu 

we  found  the  pot  of  manna  engraved  J?^   "*  i,"'   **'''   niodorn  Arab   houftcs. 

An  ;♦-    r«  .«     ««,!    «.v«,«.«K«««,i    ♦!>«  ^hc    walls    are   about    two    feet   thick 

oo  Its   face,    and    remembered   the  ^^^^^  ^^,  n.asoury  or  of  loose  blocks  of 

words     I    am   that    bread   of    life,  basalt.    There  is  a  low  doorway  in  the 

Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  centre  of   one  of  the  walls,  and  each 

mldemess,  and  are  dead.'*'     There  houne  has  windows  twelve  inehi*  high 

rjnains  something  yet  to  bo  said  «nd  ^^^Ix^^and^a  J^ 

about  this  synagogue.      It  was  told  ^^  j^^o  ^^^^^  chambers." 
w  the  centurion  whose  servant  was 

bealed,  "he  loveth  our  nation,  and  Traces  of  the  main  road  which 

he  bath    built    us    a    synagogue "  led  out  of  the  city  towards  Damascus 

(Luke,  vii.  5).     Now,  if  Tel  Hum  be  have    been    discovered.       The    city 

Capernaum,  as   it   probably   is,  the  would  have  been  in  sight  from  the 

Ninreying   party    stood   within    the  water  at  the  same  time  as  that  at 

niincd  walls  of  this  very  synagogue,  Tel  Hum.     So,  the  fact  of  its  magni- 

n»ny  of  the  stones  of  which  have  tudo  having  been   brought  to  light, 

W  burne<l  for  lime,  or  taken  away  there  is  no  reason  why  wo  should 

to  be  used  in  modern  buildings.  object    to   Kerazeh  as   the  modem 

About  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  form  of  Chorazin.     Indeed,  Captain 

north  of  Tel  Hum,  and  nearly  the  Wilson    has  no  doubt  about  their 

same  distance  up  a  valley  from  the  being  the  same ;    but  ho  would  be 

rfioreof  the  lake,  is  a  ruin  named  glad   to    have    his    conviction   tried 

Kerareh.      The   name   always   sug-  by     the     results     of     subterranean 

gested  Chorazin ;  but  travellers  were  examinations. 

unable  to  identify  it  with  that  city.  Here  we   take  occasion   to  state, 

hecause  to  their  view  the  area  of  the  that  for  the  light  thrown  on  tiiese 
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important  points — to  wit,  the  sites  and  in  that  case  no  further  sear 

of    Capernaum    and    Chorazin — we  in  Galilee  would  be  necessary, 

are  indebted  to  the  survey,  which,  there  were  a  second,   it  no  dou 

by  fixing  the  fountain  in   the  one  stood  on,  or  not  far  withdrawn  fra 

place,  and  ascertaining  the  true  site  the  coast-line  (five  miles  long)  frc 

of  the  ruins  in  the  other,  cleared  Khan  Minych  to  the  flowing  in 

up   the    prospect.      And  we  ought  the  Jordan. 

to  add  that  Captain   Wilson  more  On  a  bend  of   the  river  a  litl 

than    once    notices    the    assistance  way  above  the  lake  is  Et  Tel,  a  m 

which  he  received  from  the  Sinaitic  which  has  traditionally  been  iden 

and  Vatican  MSS.,   and  the  Tauch-  fled  with  Bethsaida  Julias ;  bat  <r 

nitz  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  surveyors,     after     examining     tfa 

which,   by  a  slight  difference  with  *^heap''  with   their  usual  care,  t: 

the    authorised    version,   make    the  of    opinion    that    the    remains   a 

passages  of  our  Lord  and  His  dis-  those    of    a    place    not    sufficient 

ciples    over    the    water,    and    some  magnificent  to  answer  to  the  city  < 

circumstances    of    time    and   place,  Philip.     One-third  of  the  way  dam 

harmonise  completely  with  the  sites  the  east  coast  of  the  soa,  and  near] 

which  he  ascribes  to  the  cities,  while  opposite     to     Magdala,    is    a   mi 

in  the  same   accounts  our  version  enclosed  by  a  wall  three  feet  thicl 

would  perplex  a  little.  and  named  Khersa.     This  Captai 

The    information    given    concern-  Wilson,  agreeing  with  some  fonnc 

ing  Bethsaida  is  not  very  precise ;  travellers,   decides    to    be    Gei^gea 

neither  does   Captain  Wilson  him-  the  place  where  our  Lord  delivere 

self  appear  to  bo  firmly  convinced,  the  two  demoniacs,  and  where  H 

although,    on    the    whole,    he    in-  permitted  the  devils  whom  He  hn 

dines  to  place    the    city  at    Khan  cast  out  to    go    into    the    herd  o 

Minyeh,  a  ruin  on  a  cliff  overhang-  swine.     Close  to  Gcrgesa  the  oois 

ing  the  lake,  two  and  a  half  miles  becomes   suddenly  steep;  and  this 

south  of  Tel  Hum.    But  it  is  still  no  doubt,  is  the    place  where  tlv 

matter    of    dispute   whether    there  swine  ran  down  into  the  sea.    J 

were  two  Bethsaidas  or  only  one.  view    of     the    maps,  too,   helps  it 

Many,  looking  at  the  descriptions  of  smooth  away  an  apparent  discrep 

Josephus  and  at  the    requirements  ancy  in   the   Gospels.     Two  of  th« 

of  Scripture,  decide  that  there  must  evangelists    say    that    the    mirach 

have  been  two — viz.,  Bethsaida    in  was  wrought  in  the  country  of  th( 

Galilee,  and  Bethsaida  Julias,  on  the  Gadarenes ;    but     Captain     Wilson 

eastward  of  the  Jordan,  near  where  shows  that  if  the  miracle  had  bees 

the  river  enters  the  lake.    Bethsaida  wrought  at  Gadara,  the  swine  weak 

Julias  was  promoted  from  being  a  have  had  a  gallop  of  two  miles  afta 

village   to    being  a  city  by  Philip  rushing  down  the  steep  before  tbej 

the  Tetraruh,  who  gave  it  its  second  got  to   the  sea ;  and    he    suggests 

name  after  the  Emperor* s  daughter,  either    that    Gergcsa    was    subjed 

and  who  there  prepared  himself  a  to    Gadara,    and'    might    therefon 

tomb  in  which  he  was  buried.     But  properly  be  said  to  be  in  the  coun 

the    notices    of    Bethsaida    in    the  try  of  the  Gadarenes,  or  else  thai 

Scripture  would  seem  to  require  a  "Gadarenes"   has    been  written  vl 

place  of    that    name    on    the  west  MSS.  of  Mark  and  Luke  for  ^^G^ 

shore  of  the  lake  also.     Very  likely  gesenes,"  which  latter  is  the  nam* 

the  wording  of  the  Gospels  would  given  in  Matthew.      That  the  seen* 

bear  an  interpretation  which  would  of  the  story  was  on  the  eastern  sid< 

dispense  with  a  second  Be^isaida,  of  the  lake  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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because  our  Lord,  when  the  inhabi-  that  tho  Horns  of  Ilattin  affords  a 
tants  besought  Him  to  depart  out  situation  admirably  fitted  for  its  dc- 
of  their  coasts,  entered  into  a  ship,    livery. 

ind  passed  over  and  came  into  His  There  has  been  much  controversy 
own  city,  which  was  on  the  west,  concerning  the  place  where  the  mi- 
From  three  to  four  miles  south  of  raculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
Khersa,  on  the  plateau  of  a  hill,  and  took  place.  Tradition  puts  it  on 
a  mile  or  more  from  the  coast,  are  the  west  coast ;  and  this  has  been 
the  walls  of  Gamala,  once  a  fortified  the  chief  cause  of  the  supposition 
ritj,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  that  there  was  a  second  Bethsaida 
lU  massacred  when  the  Romans  in  Galilee,  because  St.  Luke  says 
took  it.  The  city  of  Gadara  lies  that  it  was  in  a  desert  place  belong- 
about  five  miles  south-east  of  the  ing  to  Bethsaida ;  while  St.  Mark 
most  southern  point  of  tho  lake,  states  that  after  the  miracle  the 
The  remains  here  appear  to  be  more  disciples  went  on  before  to  Beth- 
numerous  and  better  preserved  than  saida.  Either,  therefore,  there  must 
those  of  any  other  city  on  these  have  been  two  Bethsaidas,  or  an 
ooists.  Its  theatres — one  of  them  error  has  somewhere  crept  into  tho 
Tery  perfect — are  yet  to  be  seen ;  accounts.  Now  it  is  interesting  to 
ind  its  cemetery,  containing  rock-  learn  from  Captain  Wilson  that  in 
hewn  tombs  and  sarcophagi,  is  a  the  Sinai  tic  version  of  St.  Luke  the 
remarkable  place.  The  tombs  are  words  "  belonging  to  Bethsaida " 
now  Arab  dwelling-places.  Close  to  do  not  occur.  So,  if  this  version  be 
where  the  Jordan  flovs  out  of  the  accepted  as  the  right  one,  the  mi- 
Itke  is  Kcrak,  the  remains  of  the  racle  may  have  been  performed  on 
dtj  Tarichasa.  the  west  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood 

Foor  miles  due  west  of  a  point  on  of  the  cities  from  which  the  multi- 
the  coast  midway  between  Mag-  tude  came  out ;  and  the  return 
dala  and  Tiberias,  is  the  village  of  voyage  of  the  disciples  may  have 
Hattin,  and  near  it  a  curious  two>  been  directed  on  Bethsaida,  although 
peaked  mountain,  known  as  the  one  Gospel  says  that  they  came  to 
*' Horns  of  Hattin."  This  was  the  Gennesaret,  and  another  that  they 
field  of  a  battle  very  fatal  to  the  went  towards  Capernaum :  for 
Crusaders  in  1187.  They  lost  the  these  last  may  be  reconciled.  The 
cross,  and  suffered  most  severely;  and  disciples  may  have  embarked  to  go 
the  King  of  Jerusalem  was  taken  pri-  to  Bethsaida,  and  yet  have  been 
>oner  by  Saladin.  This  was  a  little  obliged  to  land  at  an  intermediate 
Wore  Coeur  de  Lion  appeared  on  the  point,  if  they'  encountered  difficul- 
scene.  But  the  Horns  of  Hattin  ties.  Now  we  know  that  a  memo- 
^Te  a  claim  to  our  regard  higher  rable  storm  overtook  them  on  this 
^  a  fight  between  Crusaders  and  voyage ;  and  this  may  have  obliged 
Moslems  can  give.  This  hill  is  tra-  them  to  land  at  Capernaum,  which, 
^tionally  known  as  the  *^  Mount  of  if  it  be  Tel  Hum,  is  in  the  land  of 
fetitudes,"  where  the  great  pre-  Gennesaret.  We  should  add,  too, 
*«pt8  of  Christianity  were  first  pro-  that  the  Sinaitic  version,  as  quoted 
poimded  in  a  gentle  discourse  to  a  by  Captain  Wilson,  by  a  verbally 
nultitode,  not  as  the  Jewish  law  small  difference  from  the  other  ver- 
WbecD  given  in  clouds  and  thun-  sions,  makes  the  place  of  the  miracle 
^  from  Sinai.  We  cannot  hope  to  be  near  Tiberias,  which  would 
to  be  ever  positively  certain  as  to  accord  with  the  tradition  above 
where  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  mentioned.  We  do  not  by  any 
^is  preached,  but  our  surveyors  say    means  regard  this  reasoning  as  con- 
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elusive ;  but,  supposing  it  to  be  ac-  the    ruins,    driviug    myself    nnd   con 

cepted,   then  a   fountain  known   as  r»"»o"  }^   ^'^^c    refu-c    in   a  cistcn 

thS  ^oM  spring,''  on  the  coast  be-  ^JSedf^sii^hli^  to'u!:'^uZl  ;^ 

tween  liboriaR  and  Magdala,  or  else  of  thunder,  and  torrents  of   rain.    TV 

a    hillside  a   little   to   the   west  of  eOect  of  half  tho  lake  in  porfeirt  res 

this  spring,  and  towards  Ilattin,  is  J^hilst  the  other  half  was  in  wild  coi 

iha  cnAf  fusion,  was  extremely  grand.    It  woul 

mu*^  \l            -^          *u  *                     A  l»avc  fared  badly  with  any  light  era] 

Ihe  tempests  on  that  sea  are  sud-  caught  in  mid-lalcc  by  the  storm;  an 

den,  terrible,  and  short-lived.     They  wc  could   not   hclg   thinking  of  tin 

would    appear  to   have    been    very  memorable  occasion  on  whicli  tho  ston 

dangerous  to  such  boats  as  were  in  Jf  ""^  .erapliioally  described  as  '  comin 

•       ii.       1      «      c   iu^   ^^^^n^r,  down '  upon  the  lake." 

use  in    the   days  of  the  apostles ;  m, 

for  we   find  the  followers    of   our  ^"^   ^^^  "^^P    ^^es  great  asist 

Lord,    fishermen     as     they    were,  ance  to  all  who  would  clearly  com 

greatly  alarmed  on  these  occasions.  P'"®?^"^,  the  events,  and  their  order. 

When   their  Master  was  asleep   on  "^  ^?^  New  Testament,  and  it  should 


tain  Wilson  witnes.sed  one  of  these  ^"^^    made  without    much   toil,  ex- 

treacherous  tempests,  and  has  given  POS"re,   and  risk;    notwithstanding 

a  description  of  it,   which   perhaps  which,   we  trust  that  other  maps 

we  do  well  to  quote :—  !"  continuation  may  appear  before 

long.  The  officers  of  this  cxpeoi- 
■  -Sudden  storms,  such  as  those  men-  tioii,  while  examining  the  coasts  of 
tioned  in  tlic  New  Testament,  are  by  the  bea  of  Cralilcc,  kept  a  boat,*  hif- 
uo  means  nneommon;  and  I  had  a  ing  blankets  and  a  tent  on  board, 
good  opportunity  of  watching  one  of  moving  about  with  orders  to  meet 
them  from  the  ruins  of  Gamala,  on  the  ^^^^^  ^t  night  at  certain  fixed 
eastern  hilLs.  Ihc  morning  was  de-  .  .  ,  ^.  ^i  .  .  •41. 
rightful;  a  gentle  easterly  breeze,  and  points  ;  and  m  this  way,  notmth- 
not  a  cloud  in  the  eky  to  give  warning  standing  the  little  help  afforded 
of  what  was  cominjr.'  Suddenlv,  about  them  by  the  Turkish  authorities, 
mid-day,  there  was  a  sound  of  distant  they  managed  to  get  pleasantly  over 
thunder,  and  a  small  cloud,  *no  bi^er  41,^;^  „.^«i°  q^i.  °  a  'k  i  ii^«a  in 
than  a  man's  hand,',  was*  seen  rising  ^^^J  ^i?^\  Ihe  Arab  dwellers  in 
over  the  heighU  of  Lubieh  to  the  west  tents  they  found  for  the  most  part 
In  a  few  moments  the  cloud  appeared  friendly  and  hospitable ;  yet  some 
to  spread,  and  heavy  black  masses  of  them  appear  to  have  been  greatly 
came  rolling  down  the  hilU  towards  startled  at  seeing  two  FrMiks  in 
the  lake,  completely  obscuring  Tabor  .,  .  .,  ,  ..i.  *i  •  t'«« 
and  Hattln.  At  this  moment  the  their  midst  without  warning.  Liea- 
brcezc  died  away,  there  were  a  few  tenant  Anderson,  however,  once  ex- 
minutes  of  perfect  calm,  during  which  perienced  treatment  of  a  rather  hos- 
the  sun  slione  out  with  intense  power,  tHo  character.  It  was  on  the  occi- 
and  the  surface  of  the  lake  was  smooth  -^^  ^f  41  „.^  ,  .  ..  „  ^f 
and  even  as  a  mirror.  Tiberias,  Mej-  ^^fV  ^  ^^"^  ^^^^'  ^  description  tf 
del,  and  other  buildings  stood  out  in  which  we  quoted  above.  He  nW 
sharp  relief  from  the  '  gloom  behind ;  for  a  time  left  Captain  Wilson,  and 
but  they  were  soon  lost  sight  of  as  the  was  engaged  at  a  villace  on  the 
thunder-gust  swept  Txiat  them,  and  ra-  v.„;,-v,4.o  «^k^^«  ,,,\.^^  ?u«  af/irm 
pidly  advancing  aVrois  the  lake,  lifted  TT^V  ^^'^'^^  .^^f''  ^?  ?*^S 
the  pUicld  water  into  a  bright  sheet  of  broke,  he  was  fain  to  seek  shelB^ 
foam:  in  another  moment   it  reached  among  tho /dIaM?i.     These  trcateu 


*  There  arc  now,  it  seems,  but  three  boats  on  the  lake. 
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him  well  enoiij^h  while  he  remained ;  and  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  that 

bat  on  his  departure  they  followed  thoy  had  lost  every  link  that  could 

him,  and  attempted  to  throw  him  connect  their    present    with    their 

down  and    rob    him.       Lieutenant  past-     Egypt    and    Indii,    obscure 

Anderson  managed   to  free  himself  though  their  histories  were  and  are 

for  an  instant,  and  to  draw  his  re-  in  many  places,  yet  had,  and  have, 

volrer,  the    sijrht  of    which     stag-  noble   monuments  to  witness    that 

^red  his  assailants ;  and  he  used  the  they  must  have  rejoiced  in  a  grand 

opportunity  of  their  brief  astonish-  past;  but  of  the  counti-ics   through 

ment  to  get    over    the    crest  of  a  which  the  Tigris  jyid  Euphrates  flow, 

height,  and  so  gain  a  start  of  them,  it  seemed  as  if  the  few  notices  which 

which  he  maintained  till  he  reached  occur  in  sacred  and  profane  accounts 

the  sea.    There  were  plenty  of  ad-  were  the    only    vouchers  that  ex- 

Tentures,  both  on  horseback  and  on  isted,   or  ever  would    exist,   of  the 

foot;  but  the  officers   seem  to  have  shadowy  greatness  of  these' realms. " 

completely    effected     their     object,  So  completely  had  barbarism   been 

evidently  with  satisfaction  to  them-  re-established  there  by  the  Arabs — 

selres,  and  certainly  with  benefit  to  so  shockingly  desolate  is  the  whole 

us.    We  are  not  aware  that  it  was  region — that  we  might  have  gone  to 

any  part  of    their    duty  to  give  us  measure  it  for  its  iron  bands  in  pro- 

their  impressions    concerning  con-  found  ignorance  of  what  manner  of 

troverted  points,  to  make  clear  the  men  they  were  who  had  aggrandised 

narrative  of  the  Gospels,  or  to  at-  and  adorned  it,  who  had  peopled  it 

tempt  to  reconcile  conflicting    pas-  like  bees,  and  who  were  a  terror  to 

sages.    Wo  are,  however,  glad  that  their    neighbours,    having    carried 

they  thought  proper  to  perform  these  away  captive  men  in  nations.  Mighty 

wrnccs :  their    discussions  are   al-  we  say  ;  for  it  was  ordained  that, 

ways  shrewd  and  unbiassed ;    they  in  the  thirty  years'  interval  between 

show  that  the  subject  had  been  well  the  former  examination  of  the  Eu- 

studied  in  books  as  well  as  on  the  phrates  valley  and  the  practical  de- 

Sround ;  and   their  tone  is   such  as  sign  which  seems  now  to  be  ripening 

ercry  devout  reader  must  approve.  towards    fulfilment,   the  nineteenth 

century  should  become  a  little  better 

We  take  our  leave   now  of  the  acquainted    with     Semiramis      and 

Holy  Land,  to  follow  the  track  of  Sennacherib,   and  Ksar-haddon  and 

another  resolute  and  intelligent  ex-  Sardanapalus,  and   the  people  over 

plorer,  to  whom  the  world  is  largely  whom   they  ruled,    than    preceding 

indebted.     After  thirty  years  of  in-  ages   had    been.     A  ransacking  of 

difference  to  the  subject,  Europe  is  heaps    and     mounds     has    brought 

•gain  waking  up  to  the  importance  to    light     unhoped-for    treasures — 

of  forming  a   highway  into  British  undoubted    remains     of    tho  cities 

India  by  the  Euphrates  valley  and  thought  for  many  ages  to  be  entirely 

the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf.     An  obliterated,    and  the  sites  of  which 

htm  road  traversing  the  dominions  no  man  could  with  certainty  point 

*hich  once  belonged  to  Sennacherib  out     We  had   some  idea  of  where 

•nd  Nebuchadnezzar    is,    notwith-  Babylon  had  stood ;  but  as  for  Nin- 

^duig  the  inroads  which  science  eveh,  it  was  a  name,  and  nothing 

hasbeen  making  on  India  and  Egypt,  more.     Opposite  to,  and  below,  the 

*nd  other  lands  which  were  farqous  Turkish   town  of  Mosul,  the  banks 

»hen  the  world  was  young,  still  a  of  the   Tigris  were    studded    with 

startling   idea.     Till   very  lately,  it  huge  mounds,  supposed  to  bo  formed 

ought  have  been  said  of  Babylonia  of    only  earth    and    rubbish ;    and 
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some  of  these  were  believed  to  oc-    we  had   no  certainty  that  they  bad 
ciipy  the  site    of  Asshur's  capital,    ever  happened  at  all. 
Hut  this  was  only  a  vague  idea — an        Twenty   j-^ears   after    Mr.  Rich's 
idea,  too,  which  to  all    appearance    rather     unproductive    explorations, 
it  was  too  late    to   examine  with  a    Mr.  Austen  Lajard,  another  English- 
view  to  strengthening  or  extinguish-    man,  happened  to   travel,  or,  as  he 
ing  it ;  and  so  the  world  resigned  it-    calls  it,  to  wander,  in  company  with 
self  to  an  inevitable  ignorance.    But    a  friend^   through   Asia   Minor  and 
fortunately   there  were  one  or  two    Syria.  He  could  not  resist  an  impulse 
inquiring  minds  that  refused  to  ac-    which   prompted  him  to  cross  into 
cept  this  ignorance  as  irremediable    the   desolate  and   dangerous  region 
until  some  effort  should  have  been    beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  to  enter 
iiinde  to  dispel   it.     Half  a  century    the  shadow  which  hangs  over  Assj- 
since,  a  gentleman  named  lUch,  who    ria,    Babylonia,  and    Chaldsea.    He 
was  traveUing  for  his  health,  hav-   journeyed  eastward  from  Aleppo  by 
ing  visited     Kurdistan,     made    the    Bir  and   Orfa,  skirted   the  Kurdish 
journey  from    Mosul   to    Baghdad,    hills  on  the  route  to  Nisibin,  and 
His   suspicion    that    the   numerous    from  Nisibin  made  his  way  to  the 
heaps  would  re])ay  the  expense  and    Turkish  town  of  Mosul  on  the  Ti- 
labour  of  examination  was  strength-    gris.       The   place  last   named   wis 
cned  by  an  account    received  from    thought  to   be   tlie    descendant  <rf 
tlie  Arabs  of  a  sculpture  represent-    ancient  Nineveh.     On  the  bank  of 
ing  men    and  animals    which    had    the  river  opposite  to  it  were  greit 
been  dug  out  of  one  of  them.     Like    mounds  kno^sTi    as  Kouyunjik  and 
good  Mussulmans  and  utter  barbar-    Nebbi  Yunus,  said  to  be  the  ruins 
inns,  they  had  completely  destroyed    of    the  mighty   city ;    and   up  and 
tliese   figures,    which  their   doctors    down  the  river,  at  Khorsabad,  Nim- 
decided  to  be  idols   of  the  infidels ;    roud,  and  Kalah  Shergat,  were  simi- 
but  the  talc  encouraged  Mr.  Rich  to    lar  mounds.      J>uried   in  their  own 
examine  some  of  the  largest  mounds,    rubbish,  and  covered   by  the  mould 
He  found  remains  of  buildings    in    of  ages,  the  different  ruins  slept  a 
places    where    the   soil     had  been    sleep  which  gave  no  promise  of  « 
washed  away  by  the  rains,  and  he   waking.      The  plough  cut  the  soil 
got  out  of  the  rubbish  fragments  of   above  them;  burying-grounds  of  the 
pottery,    and    some  bricks  bearing   truebelievers  were  established  in  the 
cuneiform    characters.       The  little    superincumbent    earth ;     Arab  vil- 
that  he  collected  was  placed  in  the    lages   straggled  over  the  ruina,  no 
British  Museum ;  but  so  small  was    soul  of  their    inhabitants  knowing 
it,  that  a  case  three  feet  square  en-    or    heeding  of    the   famous  people 
closed  all  that  wo  couldboastof  as  the    who  had  trod  the  courts  below,  and 
remains  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  ;    whose    only  records   were  enclosed 
and  it  does  not  seem  that  other  mu-    in  the    mounds.       The    conviction 
seums  in  Europe  were  richer,  either    was  strong  in  the  mind  of  the  tra- 
in relics  or    information,   than  our    veller    that    these    long  -  neglected 
own.      Oi  Assyrian  arts  we  knew    heaps  had    secrets  of     inestimable 
literally  nothing ;  of  Assyrian    his-    value  to  disclose  to  that  adventnr- 
tory  we  had  but  a  few  scraps,  tell-    ous   soul  who    should    be  worthy 
ing  of  events  to  which,  in  some  in-    to  penetrate  their  mysteries.    Dcsbe 
stances,  we  could  not  assign  dates    to  essay  the  task  at  a  more  conye- 
more  precisely  than  within  the  limits    nient  season  grew  apace  as  in  the 
of  a  thousand  years  or  so,  and  con-    clear  air  of  the     solitude    his  eye 
corning  whicli,   in    other  instances,    ranged  through  a  vast  expanse  from 
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)  mound ;  and  his  respect 
Mded-np  ruins,  if  it   could 
increased,    at    least    was 
by  the  immediate  recog- 
Nimroud    with  its    pyra- 
lound,   as     that     Larissa 
enophon    had     described, 
x>  which  the  ten  thousand 
ftd  encamped    twenty-two 
[)efore.       It  was  even  then 
city ;  and  in  what  undis- 
scurity  must  it  have  lain 
possible  for  the  English- 
he  nineteenth  century  to 
at  sight  with  that  which 
and  written  of  by  the  old 
These  huge  mounds  of  As- 
rs  Mr.  Layard,   ^^  made  a 
iression  upon  me,  gave  rise 
urious  thoughts  and  more 
lection,  than  the  temples 
md  the  theatres  of  Ionia.'' 
was    fixed    to    examine 
\  whenever  it  might  be  in 
these  interesting  remains, 
et  of  Mr.  Layard's  future 
'  in  that  word  ^^  thorough- 
was  evidently  not  a  mere 
gpeech    with    him.      He 
re    rambled    about    and 
ftt  the  mounds  as   others 
«fore  him,  without  adding 
ir  knowledge  or  our  col- 
iit  what  he  undertook  to 
d  do  thoroughly — nil  ctc^ 
toM    M    quid    Bupereiset 
and  the  scientific  world 
to  rejoice  that  he  was  a 
I  mettle.      He  was  unable 
or  two  to  carry  out  his 
design,     but    he    endea- 
impress  upon  others  the 
of  making  the  explora- 
he  good  hope  there  was 
ing  rewarded ;  and  when 


ever,  appear  to  have  been  quite  suf- 
ficient for  such  a  task.      He  worked 
at  the  heaps  of  Kouyunjik,  but  he 
failed  to  broach   the  casket  which 
contained  so   much    hid    treasure; 
and  but  for  an  accident,  his  opera- 
tions would    probably    hare    been 
fruitless  to    himself,  and  have  dis- 
couraged   others.       He    was     not, 
however,  destined  to  labour  in  vain. 
A  peasant  from  Khorsabad  happen- 
ing to  visit  the  excavations,  told  him 
*that  such  things  as  he  appeared  to 
be  seeking  were  frequently  turned 
up  in  digging  foundations  or  other- 
trenches  in  the  village  to  which  he 
belonged     After  being  for  a  while 
unconvinced  of  the  profitableness  of 
seeking   another  field,    M.   Botta  at 
length  conceived  better  hope  of  the 
project,  and   commenced  digging  at 
Khorsabad.     The    peasant's    advice 
proved  fortunate.      A  shaft  sunk  in 
the  mound  soon    reached  a  wall ; 
the  wall  proved  to  be  lined  with 
sculptured  slabs    of    gypsum ;      it 
formed  the  side  of  a  cl]^mb6r  which 
led  into  many  other  chambers,  all 
being  set  about  with  sculptured  slabs 
representing    battles,     sieges,     and 
similar  events.     *^  His  wonder  may 
be  easily  imagined.      A  new  history 
had  been  suddenly  opened  to  him ; 
the  records  of  an  unknown  people 
were  before  him.    .     .     .    The  style 
of  art  of  the  sculptures,  the  dresses 
of  the  figures,  the  mythic  forms  on 
the  walls,  were  all  new  to  him,  and 
afforded  no  clue  to    the  epoch  of 
the  erection  of  the  edifice,    or    to 
the  people  who  were  its  founders. 
Numerous  inscriptions^   accompany- 
ing the  bas-reliefs,   evidently    con- 
tained the  explanation  of  the  events 
thus  recorded  in  sculpture ;  and  beinii; 
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of  man  since  the  fall  of  the  Assy- 
rian empire."* 

The  prize  was  not,  however,  what 
it  first  appeared.  The  building 
which  M.  Botta  discovered  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  calcined 
slabs,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air, 
began  immediately  t<f  fall  to  pieces. 
There  was  time  to  copy  the  inscrip- 
tions and  figures  before  the  gypsum 
was  disintegrated,  but  that  was  all. 
The  venerable  monument  had  been 
uncovered  only  to  be  dissolved.  ^ 
Like  the  lamp  in  Rosicrucius'  se- 
pulchre,t  it  would  have  endured 
for  an  indefinite  time  concealed  and 
unprofitable;  but  as  soon  as  it 
seemed  likely  to  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose, or  to  gratify  curiosity,  it  was 
phivered  in  pieces !  Yet  though 
this  was  the  fate  of  the  monument 
— though  it  perished  for  ever  as 
soon  as  seen  — it  nevertheless, 
as  Mr.  Layard  reminds  us,  an- 
swered to  a  .great  extent  the 
purpose  of  its  builder.  It  was 
preserved  underground  until  men 
had  learned  the  art  of  rapidly 
transferring,  and  of  repeating  at  will, 
its  forms  and  its  legends.  An  edu- 
cated mind  caught  and  stored  up 
its  import  while  it  was  in  the  article 
of  dissolution  ;  its  story  was  rescued 
by  art  from  the  limbo  of  secret 
things;  its  material  has  become 
powder,  but  the  ideas  of  \iA  builder 
belong  to  us  and  to  our  children 
for  ever!  That  builder  was 
over- sanguine  in  fancying  that  his 
work  would  endure  for  all  time,  but 
his  mind  must  have  come  far  short 
of  conceiving  the  dissemination 
which  his  thoughts  are  like  to  have 
in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the 
marble  in  which  he  put  his  trust 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  M. 
Botta  applied  for  and  obtained 
from  his  Government  the  means  of 
pursuing  his  investigations ;  but  he 


did  not  examine  other  i 
side  those  of    Khorsab 
walls  of  which   had  un 
like  those  first  discoven 
stroycd  by  fire.     Ho  di 
secure  some  specimens  < 
sculpture,  and  copies  of 
inscriptions,  and  retume 
most  successful   explon 
yet  busied  himself  with 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigri 
The  first-fruits     had 
snatched  from  Mr.  Laya 
no  fault  of  his.    Many  a 
the  wind  thus  taken  out 
would    have    resigned 
having     missed    his    d< 
looked  for  a  fresh  field 
deavours.    Not  so  Mr.  ] 
rejoiced    and    triumph( 
Botta's  good  fortune  •wi 
of  a  true  follower  of  s 
saw  in  what  had  been  a 
justification  of  bis   beli 
earnest    of    a    fuller    h 
appetite  for  a  "  thoroug 
tion    was    only    whette 
autumn   of  the    same  y 
had  witnessed   the    ten 
M.  Botta's  labours,  he 
carry  out  his   cherished 
Stratford  Canning,    the 
ister  at   Constantinople 
himself  in  the  pursuit, 
to  share  with  Mr.  Layar<] 
of  a  venture.     The  ard« 
left  Constantinople  in  th 
October,  and  such  dilig 
use  that  he  reached  Mos 
days. 

The  suspicions  an 
opposition  of  the  Turk 
wore  obviated  by  M 
prudence,  and  by  the 
credentials  with  whic 
provided.  In  his  previ 
sions  he  had  leame 
manage  the  Arabs,  an 
them  labour  for  him.    H< 


♦  Layard*8  *  Nineveh  and  its  Reniahis  *  (abridgment),  p.  8. 
t  Vide  No.  3TO  of  the  ♦  Spectator.* 
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:h,  procured  through  his 
small  gang  of  workmen,  and, 
he  Pasha  was  aware  of  his 
lad  made  such  discoveries  in 
imds  of  Nimroud  as  con- 
lim  that  his  further  labour 
)«  well  rewarded.  So  he 
>k  the  Pasha  into  his  conlQ- 
isked  to  have  an  agent  of 
lent  appointed  to  secure  any 
that  might  be  found  (the 
it  hidden  riches  were  the 
:  the  search  being  fixed  in  the 
mind),  and  received  a  tacit 
to  his  proceedings.  The 
vanced,  and  in  a  very  little 
sculptured  slabs  were  un- 
in  many  respects  rcsem- 
lose  found  by  M.  Botta  at 
lad  —  a  pair  of  gigantic 
bolls,  a  crouching  lion  rudely 
two  smaller  winged  lions, 
bas-relief  nine  feet  high, 
he  slabs  had  been  exposed 
but  the  sculptures  were 
Each  slab  contained  two 
fs  divided  by  .an  inscription 
cuneiform  character.  The 
epresented  were  :  1st,  a  bat- 
irsuit,  in  which  two  chariots 
ig  warriors  were  being  driven 
iver  enemies,  some  resisting, 
>rostratc.  2d,  A  siege  of  a 
)T  walled  city.  3d,  Two 
—one  on  horseback,  the 
a  chariot.  4th,  The  towers 
tlements  of  a  castle,  with  a 
and  a  man  fishing.  These 
jarly  historical  pieces.  The 
ind  arms  of  the  figures  Were 
itinct,  according  to  the  side 
'ii  they  were  fighting,  and 
that  the  war  was  between 
it  diverse  fashions.  It  was 
1  that  those  who  were  get- 
I  better  of  the  contests  were 
J  case  Assyrians,  and  these 
presented  in  coats  of  mail. 


horses  are  richly  caparisoned,  and 
their  chariots  much  ornamented. 
The  enemies  are  dressed  in  short 
tunics  descending  to  the  knees,  their 
heads  bare,  and  the  hair  confined 
by  a  simple  fillet  In  the  siege  arc 
portrayed  all  the  ancient  methods 
of  attack  and  defence :  flights  of 
missiles,  escalade,  demolition  of 
walls,  destruction  by  fire,  dropping; 
of  heavy  weights  and  precipitation 
of  assailants  from  the  walls,  attempts 
to  bum  the  assailants*  engines,  and 
so  on ;  while  the  appearance  within 
the  walls  of  a  female  figure  with 
dishevelled  hair,  and  in  an  attitude 
of  supplication,  raises  a  sentiment, 
and  indicates  how  the  victory  is 
inclining.  The  large  bas-relief  re- 
presented a  human  figure  raising 
the  right  hand,  and  carrying  a 
fiower  in  the  left  The  lion  was 
of  black  basalt  The  heads  and 
wings  of  the  bulls  had  been  de- 
stroyed; but  on  the  backs  of  the 
slabs  out  of  which  they  had  been 
wrought  were  inscriptions.  The 
small  winged  lions  are  described  ixi& 
being  only  remauisl  The  know- 
ledge of  form,  of  grouping,  and  of 
composition  exhibited  in  the  bas- 
reliefs,  showed  them  to  have  been 
produced  in  a  nation  much  advanced 
in  art  There  were  disproportions 
in  the  objects ;  arbitrary  methods  of 
representing  the  beards  and  hair  of 
men,  and  the  wings  and  coverings 
of  animals,  were  used;  and  there 
was  the  presentation  of  all  the 
figures  in  profile,  as  in  the  Egyptian 
bas-reliefs ;  notwithstanding  which, 
a  considerable  power  could  be  traced, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  art  which  as  yet  the  sculp- 
tors* hands  could  not  satisfy. 

It  took  but  a  short  examination 
to  convince  the  quick  perception  of 
Mr.  Layard  that  the  slabs  had  not 
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one  slab  was  reversed.     Thus  far  whom  ho  sojourned.     Many  a  in 

there  was  nothing  to  indicate   the  veller  has  managed  to  lose  his  pn 

character  of  the  building  of  which  perty  or  his  life  before  penetrttiD 

these    relics    had    been    the    oma-  a  tenth  of  Mr.   Layard*s  inctUM 

raents.  into  the  wastes  of  Mesopotamia  an 

Here  Mr.  Layard  was  compelled  Assyria,     or      achieving     anyliiin 

to  pause,  as  the  Turks  were  seized  worthy  of  record ;    while  he,  thi 

with  an  obstructive  fit ;  but  he  was  turing  everywhere,    shrinking  froi 

so  far  satisfied  with  the  results  of  no  attempt  which  promised  to  gn 

his  labours  that  he  wrote    to    Sir  tify    his     thirst    for    informttHi 

Stratford    Canning    to   procure   for  traversed  the  wilderness,   tore  on 

him  a  definite  authority  to  proceed  its  secrets,  and  returned  to  Earop 

with  them.     One  excuse  made  by  unharmed.       He      had,      howePrci 

the  Pasha  for  interrupting  the  work  sometimes  to  shift  his  berth  nthfl 

was,  that  some  graves  of  the  faith-  suddenly  ;  and  a  flitting  of  this  Udi 

ful  had  been  disturbed  by  the  exca-  took  place  during  the  first  ezamini 

vations.     A  little  while  after,  it  was  tion    of    the  mounds  of    Nimrooi 

confessed  by  a  subordinate  officer  which  we  have  just  described.   Oi 

that  he  had  been  ordered  to  mahe  account  of  the  many  depredation 

graves    which    the    diggers    might  of  numerous  ahd  powerful  tribes  ii 

appear  to  have  disturbed ;  also  f£at  the  neighbourhood  of  Naisa,  a  v^ 

in  making  the  sham  graves  he  had  lage  near  to  Nimroud,  he  remored 

disturbed  several  real  ones,  although  to    Selamiyeh,  higher  up  the  rivw; 

the  excavators  had  not    The  igno-  where  he  took  up  his  quarters  ii 

rant  suspicions,  duplicity,  and  lying  the  house  of  the  chief  of  the  viUagfl^ 

of    the    Turkish    authorities    were  living    in    a    degree  of   comfort  oi 

enough  to  break  the  spirit  of    an  which    the    following    extract   will 

ordinary  man,   and  yet  these  were  give  some  idea : — 
not    all    the    difficulties    that    Mr. 
Layard  had  to  contend  with.     He 

was  in  the  desert,   surrounded  by  "The  premises,  which  were  speedDJ 

Arab  tribes  who  were  at  war  with  ^^™P*®^|^  consisted   of    four  Bonlj 

,        .t  ..       11  A.  surrounded  by  a  mud  walL  and  rooW 

each    other,    continuaUy    executmg  ^th    r^eds    and  boughTof  trees.   1 

raids,  and  who  might  at  any  time  occupied  half  of  the  lai^r  habltifloOi 

come  down  upon  his  party  and  make  the  other  half  bein^^:  appropriate!  tot 

short  work  of  himself  and  his  dis-  ^easte  of  the  plough  and   various  fo- 

<wv«««:»a      rr«  M,.«^  «».;»«#  ♦!»;«  k*  mestic    animals.      We    were    sepaittad 

covenes.     To  guard  against  this  he  ^y  ^  ^^„^  j^  ^^^^^^    however,  nw 

nad  to  make  alliances  from  time  to  rous  apertures  served    as   a   means  ol 

time   with    different    tribes,    so    as  communication.     These    I     studiosdi 

to   secure  protection;   and  this   he  endeavoured  for  some   time  to  Uo» 

annAArn    tn  hav«   HnnA  with    a  akill  ^P-    ^  second  hut  was  devoted  to  the 

appears  to  nave  aone  witn  a  skUl  ^Yves,    children,    and    poultry   of  nj 

which     formed    no    mconsiderable  host;  a  third   served   is  kitchen  na 

part  of  his  qualification  for  the  task  servants*  hall ;  the  fourth  was  conT^rtod 

which     he    had    undertaken.       He  into  a  stall   for   my   horses.     In  thfl 

studied  and  learned  the  peculiarities  enclosure  formed  by  the  buUdinjgs  ij 

of  the  Arab  nature.;    fw   «iapt  ^^^  ^^'^J^^'^lt^^X'^ 

hunself  to  the  wild  sunple  habits  of  pasha   congregated   during    the  nl^ 

the  children  of  the  desert ;  dared  to  and  kept  up  a  continual  bleatioe  soo 

rely  on  their  nobler  qualities;  bore  coughing  until  they  were  milked  snd 

with  and  turned  to  good   account  ^^^^I^^^^^.P^^^Tk^^^^^'T*^;  ^. 

i.u  •    •  /»      'x:            J          •               1  "The    roofs    not    having  been   cot' 

their  infirmities;  and  was unmensely  gtructed    to   exclude  the  winter  i«In« 

popular  with  all  the  tribes  among  now  setUng  in,  it  requh^  some  exe^ 
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naity  to  escape  the  torrent  works  of  a  siege,  or  the  passage  of  a 

ended   into    my  apartment,  marsh,  or  giving  orders  concerning 

^.hoH^^in  ?n°  i  Poli^^r   nr  the  disposal  of  the    captivcs.      In 

'oocnea  np  in  a  comer,  or  ,,          *,            ,       ,               •   a     j» 

-ade    table    wliich    I     had  other    places    he  is   superintending 

The  latter,   having    been  civil   works.     There  is  an  elaborate 

by  trenches  to  carry  off  the  representation  of  the  transport  to  its 

g  waters,  gcueraUy  afforded  pj^^  in   a  boUding  of    a   gigantic 

^'  image  of  a  human-headed  bull.  Here 

the  interruptions  of    his  and    there    was    found    what    was 

continual,  and  some  of  thought  to  be  the  portrait  of  a  mon- 
g  duration,  Mr.  Layard  did  arch,  on  a  very  large  scale,  wearing 
^m  it  until  he  had  ascer-  his  robes  and  head-dress,  and  carry- 
it  were  the  treasures  of  ing  royal  symbols  in  his  hand ;  about 
lal  mounds,  secured  and  his  neck  is  a  string  of  sacred  em- 
1  to  England  a  great  many  blems ;  the  tassels,  fringes,  and  oma- 
t  valuable  of  those  treas-  ments  of  his  dress,  and  we  ornaments 
I  out  the  fonns  of  the  build'  of  his  person,  his  thrones,  and  his 
ch  they  were  found,  and  chariots,  are  elaborately  displayed, 
xun  his  discoveries  much  Where  the  king  is  not  personally 
I,  to  modem  nations  quite  present,  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the 
ming  the  history  and  cus-  tableaux  relate  to  his  majesty's  ser- 
e  Assyrians  of  old.     The  vice,  and  principally  to  his  wars  and 

found  in  great  quantity  conquests.    We  have  his  warriors  in 

to  time,   were   most  of  chariots,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot ; 

d  same  character  as  those  spearmen,  archers,  men  armed  with 

scribed,  but  they  present-  the  sword  and  with  the  mace.     We 

I  of  the  same  subjects,  and  have  his  troops  embarked  in  galleys, 

on  of  some  far  surpassed  or  on   rafts   supported   by  inflated 

at  of  others.     The  differ-  skins.     The  characters  of  the  differ- 

suggested  that  the  ruins  ent  countries  which  are  the  theatres 

ierent  periods  ;  and  a  clue  of  war,  are  indicated  by  trees,  moun- 

to  the  dates,  the  names  tains,  streams,  marshes,  by  the  physi- 
ders,  and  the  style  of  the  ognomy  and  costumes  of  the  enemy, 
e.  But  perhaps  it  may  by  the  kind  of  booty,  and  by  the  im- 
fore  saying  how  they  serve  ages  of  their  gods,  which  are  being  car- 
net  history,  or  to   make  ried  away  in  triumph.     There  is  no 

some    hitherto    obscure  Homeric  ascription  of  great  qualities 

i  ancient  writings,  to  state  to  the  foe,  although,  as  we  shall  see, 

ubjects  of  the  bas-reliefs  we  have  much  reason  to  believe  that 

igures  were.  Ionia  and  Greece  generally  derived 

urge  portion  of  the  sculp-  much  of  their  art  and  elegance  from 

«nded  to  magnify  and  re-  Assyria.     On  the  contrary,  the  Assy- 

xploits  of  the  king,  who  rians  seem  to  have  had  a  charter  for 

:»8es  the  principal  dgure.  **  whipping  creation ;"  they  pursue, 

his  throne,  receiving  am-  they  kill,  they  over-ride,  they  crack 

who  prostrate  themselves  a  castle  or  a  fenced  city  like  a  nut, 

I,  and  offer  presents ;   or  they  carry  away  captive  whole  na- 

rming  religious  services  in  tions,   they    load    themselves    with 

rirti  some  of  his  gods ;   he  spoil.     And  this  is  not  the  worst ; 

destroying  lions  general-  we  see  them  putting  to  death  and 

J  in  his  war-chariot,  on  the  torturing  their  prisoners,  and  in  one 

in  action,  or  directing  the  slab   flaying    them    alive.      Scribes 
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take  account  of  the  enemies'  heads  spirited  sculptures  are  those  whid 

that  are  brought  in  ;  some  of  the  en-  exhibit  the  animal  as  wounded  an* 

cmy  are  seen  writhing  impaled  upon  making  desperate  efforts  of  pain  u> 

the  field  ;  birds  of  prey  fly  through  rage  ;  one  fine  specimen  is  thefigor 

the  air  carrying  in  their  beaks  the  of  a  maddened  lion  seizing  a  charioi 

entrails  of  the  slain;  but  no  Assyrian  wheel  with  his  claws    and  tee&. 

is  ever   seen   dead,  or  wounded,  or  The  king  on  one  slab   is  pourio 

prisoner.      In  other   compartments,  libations    over    dead    lions.      Bo 

troops  of  women  and  children,  and  there    is    other    hunting    too;  w 

bands  of  musicians,  are  going  out  to  find    leashes   of    fine  dogs  held  i 

meet  the  returning  conquerors.  Apes,  readiness  for  the  sport,  and  alia 

camels,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  an-  wards  are  made  to  understand,  h 

telbpes,  buffaloes,  come  on  the  scene  lifelike  tableaux,   how  they  piuk 

either  as  spoil  or  as  tribute.  down  the  wild  ass.  Gazelles  in  mai^ 

The  king  is  in  some  places  repre-  well-drawn  attitudes  flee  before  ik 

sented  with  the  symbol  of   the  su-  hunters,  or  are  transfixed  by  spcir 

prcme  being  above  his  head.     This  or  arrows ;    and,  by  a  scene  wfaid 

figure  is  like  that  of  a  man  wearing  represents  the  capture  of  a  wild  afl 

a  homed  cap,  such  as  is  seen  on  the  we  learn  that  the  lasso  was  in  on 

human-headed    figures  of    animals.  Deer  were  destroyed  in  quantilMl 

and  shooting  an  arrow;    it    is  sur-  Preparations  for  the  chase  furakl 

rounded  by  a  circle  with  wings.    Oc-  the  subjects  of  a  series  of  bas-reliiii 

casionally  the  figure  has  three  heads.  Huntsmen  and   other  servants  ar 

There  is  a  god  with  the  head  of  a  seen  bringing  out  the  hounds,  aw 

bird,  and  another  compounded  of  the  bearing  themselves,  or  driving  nude 

figures   of  a  man  and  a  fish.       No  which    bear,  ropes,  gins,  and  Detl 

doubt,   among   these  are  Baal  and  for  the  sport.      Only  one  lady  o 

Rimmon,    and    Nisroch   and   Nebo.  rank  has  yet  been  seen  on  the  seolp 

Again,  the  hunting  pieces  prove  that  tures,  and  she  is  probably  a  qoen 

the  pursuit  in  which  Nimrod  excel-  from  the  attendance  and  state  wind 

led  maintained  its  reputation  as  long  appertain  to  her.     She   is  feastiqi 

as  Assyria  was  an  empire.     The  no-  with  a  king,  who  reclines  in  Eaisten 

blest  chase  of  all  was  that  of  the  lion,  fashion    under    a    shade   of    vine 

and  it  is  the  subject  of  very  many  branches.     The  piece  is  highly  fin 

bas-reliefs.     The  king,  generally  at-  ished,  and  admirably  preserved, 

tended,  is  shown  to  us  despatching  One    remarkable    series   of  bas 

the  other  king  (of  the  beasts,  to  wit)  reliefs  represents  the  process  of  w0f 

by    quite    a    Homeric    variety    of  ing  to  its  place  in  a  building  one  (A 

deaths.     There  is  the  hand-to-hand  the    colossal    human-headed  bd^ 

encounter,  where  the  monarch  seizes  weighing  forty  or  fifty  tons  each,  d 

the  wild   beast   by  his    beard    and  which  Mr.  Layard  found  a  greatnuB- 

stabs  him  through  the  heart,  mak-  ber.     The  laborious  work  is  done  l9 

ing  us  think  of  another  king,  innumerable  captives,  directed  in  tH 

., .    ,    ^    ^      ^        ^         .  ^  ^ ,  its  parts  by  taskmasters  and  of«f 

*'Agaln8twhose  Airy  aDdnnmatcbed  force        ««    '       ^^a     « :^*^   ji^a    k^  du 

The  aweless  lion  coGld  not  wa^e  the  flffht,  »eers,    and    supenntended    by  »» 

Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Bichard^s  king    in    person,     attended    by  n« 

^*'*^"  guards,  and  sitting  in  a  chariot wid 

The  lion  is  transfixed  with  javelins  an  umbrella  held  over  his  head,  f^ 

or  arrows,   and    some  of   the  most  implements    for    this    service  wtf* 


*  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Assyrian  acliicvcmcnt  went  beyond  g«lUHi*^3 
c'e^troying  the  lion.  The  Egyptians  tamed  and  utilised  the  beast,  making  him  nfl 
down  game  for  them. 
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ip  in  carts,   or  on  men's 

Crow-bars  and  other  le- 

f^s,  and  rollers,    seem   to 

the  only  mechanical  pow- 
There  were  plenty  of 
.bles  to  pull  with.  The 
ire  was  supported  in  a 
I  placed  on  a  sledge,  which 
id  by  main  force  up  the 
1  which  stood  the  build- 
ich  it  was  to  be  appropri- 
m.  steadied  it  while  on  its 
isage  by  ropes  and  poles, 
at  lever,  worked  by  many 
nd  the  sledge,  served  to 
mass  or  to  help  it  over  ob- 
Some  of  the  overseers  use 
rumpets  to  give  their  or- 
is a  very  animated  scene. 
rd  tells  us  that,  before  he 
se  bas-reliefs,  he  had  ar- 
1  superintended  the  moving 

these  colossal  bulls  from 
vhere  he  found  it  to  the  Ti- 
)nveyance  to  England,  and 
neans  which  he  had  used 
rery  same  which  the  Assy- 
shown  in  the  sculptures  to 
except  that  he  carried  his 
k  cart  instead  of  a  sledge. 
hese  bulls  are  twenty  feet 

human-headed  lions  also 
large;  on  some  of  these 
sre  are  long  inscriptions. 
»eaudf  ul  border  work  of 
des,  and  of  other  flowers 
ed  among  figures  of  ani- 
discovered ;  also  an  emble- 

of  peculiar  trace,  thought 
)  tree  of  life.  A  number 
id  of  bronze  weights  in  the 
ions  were  found ;  and  there 
8  and  inscribed  cylinders, 
aggers,  swords  and  shields, 
«,  and  dishes.  Two  entire 
Is  and  fragments  of  others 
turned  up,  and  some  ivory 
ne  of  which  was  thought 
oyal  sceptre ;  but  a  more 
5  discovery  was  that  of 
s  throne  itself.  There  it 
1  recognisable  as  the  chair 


of  state  delineated  in  the  sculptures, 
although  twenty  or  more  centuries 
must  have  elapsed  since  it  had  been 
seen  by  human  eyes.  "  With  the 
exception  of  the  legs,  which  appear 
to  have  been  partly  of  ivory,  it  was 
of  wood,  cased  or  overlaid  with 
bronze.  The  metal  was  elaborately 
engraved  and  embossed  with  sym- 
bolical figures  and  ornaments,  like 
those  embroidered  on  the  robes  of 
the  early  Nimroud  king,  such  as 
winged  deities  struggling  with 
griffins,  mythic  animals,  the  sacred 
tree,  and  the  winged  lion  and  buU. 
In  front  of  the  throne  was  the  foot- 
stool, also  .of  wood  overlaid  with 
embossed  metal,  and  adorned  with 
the  heads  of  bulls.  The  feet  ended 
in  lions'  paws  and  pine-cones,  like 
those  of  the  throne."  Of  iron  im- 
plements, were  found  pick-heads,  a 
double-handled  saw,  supposed  heads 
of  sledge-hammers,  and  an  instru- 
ment used  for  undermining  walls  in 
sieges. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  account 
of  what  was  found  in  the  mounds 
on  the  Tigris,  let  us  go  on  to  say 
what  are  the  deductions  which 
science  has  made  from  these  relics. 
In  the  first  place,  the  basements  of 
the  buildings  in  which  the  sculp- 
tures stood  have  been,  with  great 
labour  and  patience,  satisfactorily 
traced,  so  that  we  know  the  ^ound- 
plans  of  some  of  them.  Their  walls 
were  chiefly  of  brick,  either  sun- 
dried  or  burnt,  and  the  bricks  were 
generally  inscribed  or  stamped,  and 
we  read  of  some  of  them  being 
painted  and  even  gilded.  The  sculp- 
tured slabs  of  gypsum  made  fac- 
ings to  the  brickwork,  and  skirted 
the  chambers  to  a  ^eater  or  less 
height  The  winged  lions  and  bulls 
were  found  to  stand  generally  flank- 
ing doorways  or  main  entrances.  It 
has  been  pretty  clearly  made  out 
that  the  whole  of  these  discovered 
buildings  were  either  royal  palaces 
or  temples,  or  public  buildings  of 
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take  account  of  the  enemies'  heads  spirited  sculptures  are  those  whid 

that  are  brought  in  ;  some  of  the  en-  exhibit  the  animal  as  wounded  id* 

cmy  are  seen  writhing  impaled  upon  making  desperate  efforts  of  pain  an 

the  field ;  birds  of  prey  fly  through  rage ;  one  fine  specimen  is  the  flgnr 

the  air  carrying  in  their  beaks  the  of  a  maddened  lion  seizing  a  charioi 

entrails  of  the  slain;  but  no  Assyrian  wheel  with  his  claws    and  teeth. 

is  ever   seen   dead,  or  wounded,  or  The  king  on  one  slab   is  pourio 

prisoner.      In  other   compartments,  libations    over    dead    lions.      Bu 

troops  of  women  and  children,  and  there    is    other    hunting    too;  w 

bands  of  musicians,  are  going  out  to  find    leashes    of    fine  dogs  held  i 

meet  the  returning  conquerors.  Apes,  readiness  for  the  sport,  and  alia 

camels,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  an-  wards  are  made  to  understand,  b 

telbpes,  buffaloes,  come  on  the  scene  lifelike  tableaux,   how  they  pdue 

either  as  spoil  or  as  tribute.  down  the  wild  ass.  Qazolles  in  maii 

The  king  is  in  some  places  repre-  well-drawn  attitudes  flee  before  tih 

sonted  with  the  symbol  of   the  su-  hunters,  or  are  transfixed  by  spcir 

preme  being  above  his  head.     This  or  arrows ;    and,  by  a  scene  wtid 

figure  is  like  that  of  a  man  wearing  represents  the  capture  of  a  wild  aa 

a  homed  cap,  such  as  is  seen  on  the  we  learn  that  the  lasso  was  in  iw 

human-headed    figures  of    animals.  Deer  were  destroyed  in  quantitiH 

and  shooting  an  arrow;    it    is  sur-  Preparations  for  the  chase  fumU 

rounded  by  a  circle  with  wings.    Oc-  the  subjects  of  a  series  of  bas-reliifi 

casionally  the  figure  has  three  heads.  Huntsmen  and   other  servants  ar 

There  is  a  god  with  the  head  of  a  seen  bringing  out  the  hounda,  a» 

bird,  and  another  compounded  of  the  bearing  themselves,  or  driving  mida 

figures  of  a  man  and  a  fish.       No  which   bear,  ropes,  gins,  and  oati 

doubt,   among   these  are  Baal  and  for  the  sport.      Only  one  ladf  o 

Rimmon,    and   Nisroch   and    Nebo.  rank  has  yet  been  seen  on  the  scolp 

Again,  the  hunting  pieces  prove  that  tures,  and  she  is  probably  a  qoeeo 

the  pursuit  in  which  Nimrod  excel-  from  the  attendance  and  state  whid 

led  maintained  its  reputation  as  long  appertain   to  her.     She   is  feastipf 

as  Assyria  was  an  empire.     The  no-  with  a  king,  who  reclines  in  EasUR 

blest  chase  of  all  was  that  of  the  lion,  fashion    under    a    shade   of    vm^ 

and  it  is  the  subject  of  very  many  branches.     The  piece  is  highly  fin 

bas-reliefs.     The  king,  generally  at-  ished,  and  admirably  preserved. 

tended,  is  shown  to  us  despatching  One    remarkable    series   of  bas 

the  other  king  (of  the  beasts,  to  wit)  reliefs  represents  the  process  of  nMX^' 

by    quite    a    Homeric    variety    of  ing  to  its  place  in  a  building  OM  ^ 

deaths.     There  is  the  hand-to-hand  the    colossal    human-headed  boO^ 

encounter,  where  the  monarch  seizes  weighing  forty  or  fifty  tons  each,  ^ 

the  wild   beast   by  his   beard    and  which  Mr.  Lay ard  found  a  great noD' 

stabs  him  through  the  heart,  mak-  ber.     The  laborious  work  is  done  hi 

ing  us  think  of  another  king,  innumerable  captives,  directed  in  ^ 

., .    ,    ^    ^      ^        ,         . ,  ^ ,  its  parts  by  taskmasters  and  oW 

*' Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force  ,^    '       ««^     „.,.v««:^*«^.i^^    k*-  ih( 

The  aweless  Hon  could  not  wage  the  fl^ht,  ^eers,    and    superintended    by  »»« 

Norkeep  his  princely  heart  from  Bichard^s  king    in    person,     attended    by  on 

^*^°*"  guards,  and  sitting  in  a  chariot  wilj 

The  lion  is  transfixed  with  javelins  an  umbrella  held  over  his  head.  Tw 

or  arrows,   and    some  of   the  most  implements    for    this    service  w«f 


*  Wc  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Assyrian  achievement  went  beyond  gaD^oti] 
destroying  the  lion.  The  Egyptiaiu*  lamed  and  utilised  tlic  beast,  making  him  tt»' 
down  game  for  them. 
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up  in  carts,   or  on  men's  of  state  delineated  in  the  sculptures, 

Crow-bars  and  other  le-  although  twenty  or  more  centuries 

ges,  and  rollers,    seem   to  must  have  elapsed  since  it  had  been 

I  the  only  mechanical  pow-  seen  by  human    eyes.     "  With  the 

There  were  plenty  of  exception  of  the  legs,  which  appear 
ibies  to  pull  with.  The  to  have  been  partly  of  ivory,  it  was 
ore  was  supported  in  a  of  wood,  cased  or  overlaid  with 
i  placed  on  a  sledge,  which  bronze.  The  metal  was  elaborately 
ed  by  main  force  up  the  engraved  and  embossed  with  sym- 
Q  which  stood  the  build-  boUcal  figures  and  ornaments,  like 
ich  it  was  to  be  appropri-  those  embroidered  on  the  robes  of 
Bn  steadied  it  while  on  its  the  early  Nimroud  king,  such  as 
Bsage  by  ropes  and  poles,  winged  deities  struggling  with 
iat  lever,  worked  by  many  griffins,  mythic  animals,  the  sacred 
ind  the  sledge,  served  to  tree,  and  the  winged  lion  and  bull, 
mass  or  to  help  it  over  ob-  In  front  of  the  throne  was  the  foot- 
Some  of  the  overseers  use  stool,  also  .of  wood  overlaid  with 
trumpets  to  give  their  or-  embossed  metal,  and  adorned  with 
is  a  very  animated  scene,  the  heads  of  bulls.  The  feet  ended 
rd  tells  us  that,  before  he  in  lions'  paws  and  pine-cones,  like 
)8e  bas-reliefs,  he  had  ar-  those  of  the  throne.  Of  iron  im- 
d  superintended  the  moving  plements,  were  found  pick-heads,  a 

these  colossal  bulls  from  double-handled  saw,  supposed  heads 

where  he  found  it  to  the  Ti-  of    sledge-hammers,   and  an  instru- 

onveyance  to  England,  and  ment  used  for  undermining  walls  in 

means  which  he  had  used  sieges. 

rery  same  which  the  Assy-  Having  thus  given  a  short  account 

shown  in  the  sculptures  to  of  wliat  was  found  in  the  mounds 

except  that  he  carried  his  on  the  Tigris,  let  us  go  on  to  say 

a  cart  instead  of  a  sledge,  what    are    the    deductions    which 

Jiese  bulls  are  twenty  feet  science  has  made  from  these  relics. 

human-headed  lions  also  In  the  first  place,  the  basements  of 

large;  on   some  of   these  the  buildings  in  which  the  sculp- 

ere  are  long  inscriptions.  tures  stood    have  been,  with  great 

)eautiful    border  work    of  labour    and   patience,   satisfactorily 

des,  and  of  other    flowers  traced,  so  that  we  know  the  eround- 

led  among  figures  of  ani-  plans  of  some  of  them.     Then:  walls 

discovered ;  also  an  emble-  were  chiefly  of   brick,   either  sun- 

>  of  peculiar  trace,  thought  dried  or  burnt,  and  the  bricks  were 

e  tree  of  life.     A  number  generally  inscribed  or  stamped,  and 

id  of  bronze  weights  in  the  we    read  of    some  of    them    being 

ions  were  found ;  and  there  painted  and  even  gilded.     The  sculp- 

*8  and  inscribed  cylinders,  tured  slabs  of    gypsum  made  fac- 

laggers,  swords  and  shields,  ings  to  the  brickwork,  and  skirted 

>s,  and  dishes.     Two  entire  the  chambers  to  a  greater  or  less 

Is  and  fragments  of  others  height     The  winged  lions  and  bulls 

turned  up,  and  some  ivory  were  found  to  stand  generally  flank- 

»ne  of  which  was  thought  ing  doorways  or  main  entrances.     It 

oyal  sceptre ;  but  a  more  has  been  pretty  clearly  made  out 

g    discovery  was    that    of  that  the  whole  of  these  discovered 

8   throne  itself.     There  it  buildings  were  either  royal  palaces 

II  recognisable  as  the  chair  or  temples,  or  public  buildings  of 
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gome  kind ;  perhaps  each  of  them  that  to  this  day  learned  men  an 

served  more  than  one  purpose.     In  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  reading  ol 

the  mound  of  Nimroud,  there  were  the  cuneiform  writing,  nor  as  to  the 

no  less  than  four  of  these  palaces,  meaning  of  the  words.     There  is, 

distinguished  as  the  South-East,  the  however,    sufficient    accord    amoog 

South- West,    the    Centre,   and  the  them  to  warrant  a  belief  that  wi 

North- West      At    Khorsabad    but  have  got  at  the  meaning  of  much  d 

one  palace  was  discovered,  and  two  this  Assyrian  writing,  and  that  wi 

at  Rouyunjik,  although  the  records  can    tell    who   built    some   of  the 

tell  that  there  were  more  there.    The  palaces. 

mound  at  Kalah  Shergat  appears  The  north-west  palace  at  Nimroud 
never  to  have  been  thoroughly  is  the  largest  there,  and  the  oldeit 
explored:  the  perils  of  that  neigh-  palace  that  has  been  found.  lii 
bourhood  were  great;  the  Arabs  builder  had  a  jaw-breaking  nuM^ 
were  hostile  and  powerful,  and  the  which  is  now  very  well  known,  ind 
tribes  that  were  friendly  to  the  quite  recognisable  in  the  AssyriiB 
explorers,  and  gave  them  protection,  characters,  but  for  the  letters  ei 
did  not  fancy  a  long  sojourn  near  it  our  greatest  authorities  do  no! 
such  formidable  bands.  One  or  two  all  find  exactly  the  same  £n^ 
figures,  and  the  remains  of  many  equivalents.  It  is  thought  to  b« 
walls,  were  found  in  this  large  mound,  just  such  a  name  as  the  Greeb 
as  also  a  great  number  of  tombs,  would  have  smoothed  down  inio 
showing  Kalah  Shergat  to  have  been  JlapdavanaXoc ;  and  accordingly,  h« 
extensively  used  as  a  burying-place,  has  been  distinguished  as  Sirdir 
but  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  napalus.  He  was  a  great  waitloi 
destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  builder,  and  flourished  900 
Mr.  Layard  does  not,  however,  think  years  B.C.  Since  we  have  beoonn 
that  it  ever  contained  a  palace  such  acquainted  with  Assyrian  remasM 
as  those  in  the  other  mounds.  and  records,  it  is  known  that  there 
Now  it  fortunately  happens  that  were  several  kings  whose  nauMfl 
on  the  backs  of  the  sculptured  slabs  would  be  probably  written  "Swdi- 
of  gypsum  the  name  of  a  king  is  napalus"  by  the  Greeks.  PosaWy 
frequently  inscribed ;  and  this  offered  these  have  been  confounded,  vm 
a  guide  to  discovering  the  builder  in  the  acts  of  two  or  more  of  the© 
each  case,  provided  the  inscription  ascribed  to  one.  Clearly,  he  d 
could  be  understood.  And  suppos-  whom  we  are  now  speaking  cM** 
ing  the  difficulties  of  the  writing  not  be  the  Sardanapalus  with  whom 
and  language  to  be  to  any  extent  we  are  best  acquainted — namely,  the 
mastered,  there  were  means  of  get-  one  who  lost  the  empire, 
ting  at  a  good  deal  of  the  history  of  Shalmaneser,  son  of  the  above, 
the  empire,  because  there  were  in-  built  the  centre  palace  at  NimrooA 
scriptions  on  the  faces  of  some  of  the  He  also  was  a  great  conqueror,  and 
slabs.  As  has  been  said,  some  of  the  greatly  strengthened  his  empire- 
large  figures  also  were  inscribed:  He  had  tributaries  in  Chalds»» 
between  the  pairs  of  colossal  figures  Babylonia,  and  probably  in  Per8*i 
guarding  the  entrances,  there  were  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Northero 
generally  large  slabs  with  records  on  Mesopotamia.  Armenia  and  Medie 
them;  and  obelisks  and  cylinders  also  paid  him  tribute;  and  in  on« 
covered  with  historical  inscriptions  tablet  *  the  Jewish  king  Jehu  is  saw 
were  also  found.      Now  it  is  true  to  have  acknowledged  his  power  vt\ 


*  Now  In  the  British  Museum. 
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f.  This  fixes  Shalmaneser's 
to    somewhere    about   840 

laneser^s  grandson — whose 
3  given  as  Iva-lush,  with 
18  according  to  the  different 

of  reading,  and  does  not 
to  be  the  same  with  any 
il  name— built  some  upper 
"s  on  the  mound  of  Nimroud, 

the  north-west  and  the 
ist  palaces.  He  also  was  a 
)r,  and  he  had  a  wife  with  a 
suspiciously  like  Semiramis 
me  students  believe  her, 
i  personage  of  no  pretension, 
e  figure  about  which  fables 
ies  have  been  wrapped  and 
till  she   expanded  into  the 

Semiramis.  The  world  has 
Dok  to  its  heroes  and  heroines 
m  Tell  is  demolished,  and 
Semiramis  in  a  precarious 

mth-eastcrn  palace  at  Nim- 
18  built  by  Tiglath-Pileser, 
I  monarch  of  that  name.  He 
who  carried  away  captive 
the  Jewish  tribes.  This 
'  one  of  many  exploits.  It 
.  that  there  are  materials 
.'rtaining  the  chronicles  of 
i  with  some  distinctness,  as 
red  at  a  period  which  is 
the  reach  of  history — viz., 
26  B.C. 

[Mtlace  at  Rhorsabad,  the 
of  which  were  discovered 
Botta,  was  '  the  work  of 
(named  in  Isaiah,  xx.  1), 
as  to  have  been  an  Eastern 
1.  He  not  only  subdued 
ntries  near  about  him,  but 
ia,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  and 
his  arms  into  Asia  Minor, 
I  to  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
lame  of  tlie  next  builder  is 
niliar  to  us.  Sennacherib, 
3f  Sargon,  erected  the  grand 
it  Kouyunjik,  and  he  and 
tend  ants  filled  it  with  in- 
records  of  his  reign,  so  that 


a  full  Assyrian  history  of  that 
period  (704  to  680  b.c.)  may  be 
forthcoming. 

We  know  already  from  Scripture 
that  Sennacherib  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Esar-haddon ;  and  the  As- 
syrian chronicles  agree  with  this 
account,  giving  the  successor's  name 
as  Asshur-akh-idin.  This  Esar-had- 
don built  the  southwest  palace  at 
Nimroud  with  materials  taken  from 
the  older  palaces.  He  it  was  who 
carried  Manasseh,  King  of  Judah, 
away  captive  to  Babylon,  about 
677  B.C. 

His  son,  a  second  Sardanapalus, 
built  the  second  or  northern  palace 
at  Kouyunjik.  He  greatly  embel- 
lished the  palace  of  Sennacherib, 
filling  it  with  sculptures  exhibiting 
that  monarch's  exploits,  and  he  left 
ample  materials  for  collecting  the 
history  of  his  own  reign.  He  con- 
tributes something,  no  doubt,  to  the 
Greek  Sardanapalus — indeed  he  is 
believed  to  be  the  builder  of  Tarsus 
and  Anchiale,  and  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  sensual  motto  about  eat- 
ing and  drinking  and  being  jolly — 
but  his  son  was  the  sovereign  who 
lost  the  empiro,  and  perished  in  the 
burning  palace  to  which  he  had  him- 
self set  fire.  The  Assyrian  name  of 
this  son  does  not  look  like  Sardana- 
palus at  all,  and  at  present  we  do  not 
know  why  the  Greeks  attributed 
the  act  of  self-immolation  to  a  Sar- 
danapalus. 

We  have  picked  out  these  notices 
of  the  builders  of  the  palaces  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Layard's 
work.  It  must  be  stated,  however, 
that  the  outline  of  a  continuous  his- 
tory of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy 
has  already  been  traced  from  the 
disinterred  records,  and  that  the 
accounts  of  some  of  the  reigns  are 
likely  to  be  filled  in  with  consider- 
able minuteness  whenever  the  de- 
ciphering of  the  inscriptions  shall 
have  been  accomplished ;  and  very 
satisfactory  accounts  they  are  likely 
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to  be,  for  the   sculptures  illustrate  obtaining  at  last  a  tree  with  manj 
the  history  all  along,  and  wo  learn  branches.    But  the  ignorance  was 
the  manner  of  doing  things  as  well  absolute ;  and  yet,  as  we  shall  see, 
as  tlie  things  that  were  done.  it  was  not  hopeless,  neither  did  it 
As  the  mystery  of  the  cuneiform  deter    students    from   essaying  the 
writing  is  what   stands  between  us  solution  of  this  hard  enigma.    After 
and  an  extensive  and  accurate  know-  a  time,  the  faintest  possible  ray  of 
ledge  of  many  periods  in  the  history  light  began  to  appear.     There  was 
of   Persia,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria,  reason  to  believe,  from   the   length 
some  account  of  th  s  writing  and  its  and  the  number  of  the  words  in 
difficulties,  as  well  as  of  the  means  three  difTercnt  sentences  on  the  same 
by   which    the  difficulties  were  to  stone,  that  one  and  the  same  mean- 
some   extent  overcome,  may  be  in-  ing  had  been    expressed    in   three 
tcresting.    The   element   or  unit  in  different  languages,  or  that  each  of 
this  kind  of  writing  is  a  figure  in  these  periods  was  a  translation  of 
the  shape  of  a  wedge  or  arrow-head,  the  other  two.     This  discovery  did 
Kvery  separate   symbol,  such  as  a  not  seem  to  promise  much,  for  idl 
letter  or  numeral,  is  either  a  single  three  tongues  were  written  in  cnnei- 
wedge  placed  in  a  certain  attitude,  form  characters,  and  all  three  were 
or  a  cluster  of  wedges  grouped  in  a  entirely  unknown.     If,  as  in  the  caie 
particular  manner.     A  single  wedge  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  one  or  more  of 
may    of   course    be    written    verti-  the  inscriptions  had  been  legible  and 
cally  with   the    thin   or  the  broad  intelligible,   the    unknown    part  or 
end  uppermost,  it  may  be   written  parts  would  at  once  have  been  to  a 
horizontally  with  the  broad  end  to  certain  extent  clear.     But  wh^^  all 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  it  may  three  languages  and  modes  of  writing 
be  written  inclined  to  the  vertical  were  equally  obscure,   how  should 
or  to  the  horizontal,  and  its  point  any  one  of  them   serve  to  interpr^ 
turned  either  way — representing   in  the  others  ?    And  yet  these  trilingual 
every  one  of  these  attitudes  a  differ-  inscriptions  were  the  means  of  brmg- 
ent  sound.     If  this  variety  can  be  ing  light  upon  all  three  languages 
achieved  with  a  single  wedge,    the  and  modes  of  writing.     A  learned 
great  number  of  sounds  that  may  be  and  most  ingenious  German  scholar 
represented    by    different    combina-  (Grotefend)    observed  that  a  great 
tions  of  two  or  of  more  wedges  may  many    of    these    inscriptions  were 
be  imagined.     To  find  the  different  nearly  the  same  as  to  length  and 
.shapes  that  can  be  made  out  of  a  characters,  the  difference    being  in 
limited  number  is  an  exercise  in  per-  two  or  three  words  introduced  at  a 
mutation;    but  if    the    number    of  particular  part  of    the   inscription, 
wedges  be  unlimited,   the  combina-  lie  thought   it  likely  that  the  in- 
tions  are  infinite.    When  in  modem  scriptions  might  repeat    some  aet 
times  the  remains  of  this  kind  of  form,  glorifying  the  king,   or  •»" 
writing  began  to  attract  attention,  nouncing  some  act  of  his,  as  the 
there  was  not  the  slightest  clue  to  erection  of  a  building,  and  that  the 
interpretation.      The    meaning  had  words  which  were    not  always  th« 
utterly  perished.     If  only  a  word,  same  were  the  names  of  the  different 
or  even  a  letter,  had  been  certainly  kings  and  of  their  fathers,  like  Jer^ 
understood,  the  ingenious  brains  of  boam  the  son  of  Ncbat,  according  ^ 
scholars  would  speedily  by  its  means  Eastern  custom.       This    idea  wa8 
have  learned   something  more,  and  strengthened  by  the  discovery  th»* 
then  from  that  something  advanced  the  word   which    seemed  to  reprc* 
a  further  stage,  from  the  small  seed  sent  the  king  on  one   stone  wouli* 
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the  king's  father  on  a  later  read  the  cuneiform  writing  aright  in 

from  a  still   later  stone  many  instances.     There  remain,  not- 

Appear,  while  a  new  name  withstanding,  numerous  difficulties, 

laced.       The  learned  de-  Translators  do  not  agree  as  to  all  the 

last  became  satisfied  that  details,   and  in  some  of  the  tongues 

ible  words  denoted  a  sue-  symbols  have  been  used  for  whole 

kings.      He  made  a  guess  words,    like  hieroglyphics ;    so  that 

ss  on  some  tablets  known  one  may  know  the  alphabet,  and  yet 

to  Persia — assuming  that  be  ignorant  of  what  these  symbols 

ters  on   the  oldest  stone  mean.     One  of  the  cylinders  found 

us  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  in  Nineveh  was  a  sort  of  hornbook 

7hen  one  of  these  names  showing  what  many  of  these  signs 

vhile  the  other  remained,  meant,  and  thus  little  by  little  the 

i  a  different  position,  and  darkness  is  being  dispelled. 

me    was  introduced,   the  As  examples  of  the  kind  of  infor- 

haracters    meant    Xerxes  mation  which  has   been  furnished, 

Darius.'"    Fortunately  ho  let  the  following  be  taken.  There  is  a 

le  mark,   and,  having  as-  detailed  Assyrian  account  of  the  wars 

self    that   he    knew    the  between  Sennacherib  and  Hezekiah, 

nded,  he  was  able  to  as-  King  of  Judah,   the  agreement  of 

)  sounds  of  some  of  the  which   with  the  Scriptural  account 

ese  letters,   with  a  little  is  most    remarkable.!    The    taking 

ssing,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  city  of  Lachish  is  not  only 

md  so  a  breach  was  made  recorded  in  writing,  but  a  series  of 

1  of  thick  darkness  which  bas-reliefs  exhibits  all  the  particulars 

led  the  cuneiform  writing,  of  it     Sennacherib  commanded   in 

trdly  be  stated  that  when  ptrson  at  the  siege,   and  after  the 

tongues  on  the  trilingual  town  was  taken  sat  on  his  throne  to 

ne  to  be  known,   a  key  give   decrees  concerning  it,  and  to 

IS  effectual  would  be  found  receive  the  submission  of  the  con- 

hers.     In  this  way  much  querod  and  dispose  of  the  prisoners. 

&s  been  made  with  the  in-  If  any  man  doubts  the  severity  of 

D,  which  has  in  many  cases  the  pimishment  which  fell  upon  the 

d  to  be  sound  by  its  dis-  wretched   Jews    for  their  idolatry, 

facts    unknown    before,  he  will  do  well  to  study  Mr.  Layard's 

I    subsequent    discoveries  accounts    and     drawings.       Senna- 

ed.     Several  times  in  the  cherib's   account  of  the  little  dou- 

his  narrative  Mr.  Layard  ceur  —  his     direct     claims  —  which 

his  verification,  saying  of  Hezekiah    paid    him    to    avert    his 

3rical  fact  which  his  re-  vengeance,  are  consistent  with  those 

lad  brought  to  light,    or  of  the  writer  of  the  Second  Book  of 

I  been  worked  out  of  in-  Kings.      The  thirty  talents  of  gold 

in  some  other  tongue,  that  are     expressly    mentioned    as    the 

I  previously  announced  by  principal  part  of    the    booty.     The 

rlinson,  or  Mr.  Hincks,  or  builder  of  the  palace  at  Kouyanjik 

;,  who  had  learned  it  from  is  thus  identified  with   the  Scnna- 

orm  tablets  or  cylinders,  cherib  of  Scripture.     It   is    Senna- 

?as  proved  that  they  had  cheriVs  throne  that  was  found  as 

86  he  was  aware  of  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  names  being  spelt  in 

same  a8  in  Greek;   but  he  assumed  that  there  would  be  an  approach  to 

spelling. 

lu  chapter  of  Second  Book  of  Kings. 
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above  stated  ;    that    is    very  plain  nation  the  wrath  of  Shalmaneser ; 

from  the   sculptures.     *'  The   metal  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 

fragments  sent  to  England  have  been  the  parchment  or  papyrus  to  which 

skilfully   put  together,    so  that  the  the  clay  was  once  attached,  exhibited 

Assyrian  king^s  throne  upon  which  the  settlement  on  account  of  this 

Sennacherib   himself  sat,    and    the  conspiracy  between  Shalmaneser  and 

footstool  which  he  used,  may  now  So.     The  document  must  have  long 

be  seen  at  the  British  Museum.      A  since  perished,  but  the  clay  enables 

rod  with  loose  rings,  to  which  was  us  to  guess  at  the  subject-matter  of  it 

once  hung  an  embroidered  curtain,  The  words  of  Scripture   receive 

appears  to  have    belonged    to    the  curious  illustration  from  scenes  in 

back  of  the  chair,  or  to  a  framework  the  bas-reliefs.     On  one  slab  a  castle 

raised  above  or  behind  it."  is  portrayed  with  the  shields  of  the 

Again,  the  account  of  the  arms  defenders  hung  round   the   wdls; 

of  Ring  Sargon  having  been  carried  and  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel, 

as  far  as  Cyprus,  and  of  his  having  verse  11,  are  the  words  "they  hanged 

received  tribute  from  kings  in  that  their  shields  upon  thy  walls  roond 

island,  was  known  to  us  only  through  about ^*     It  would   seem,   from  the 

interpretations  of  cuneiform  records  context  in  Ezekiel,  that  the  object  of 

found  in  the  mounds.     If  the  inter-  this  was  to  set  off  the  beauty  of  the 

pretation  was    incorrect,    or  if  the  citadel ;  and  we  see  from  the  sculp- 

statemcnt  should    be    unsupported,  tures  that  such  a  practice,  whatever 

the  account  might  be  more  fiction,  may  have  been  its  object,  prevailed 

But  since  the  announcement  of  the  among  Assyrian  warriors.     It  is  re- 

fact  on  the  authority  of  the  Assyrian  corded  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 

record,  a  slate  has  been  discovered  at  that  the  heads  of  the  seventy  sons  of 

Idalium,  in  Cyprus,*  with  the  effigy  Ahab  were  brought  to  Jezreel  in  has- 

of  Sargon,  and  an  inscription   con-  kets  and  laid  in  two  heaps  at  the  gate, 

taining    his    name  and  titles,   thus  The  sculptures  abundantly  show  that 

furnishing  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  acts  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon ; 

faithfulness  of  the  chronicle,  and  of  for  we  see  not  only  the  act  of  de- 

the  soundness  of  the  translation.  capitation,  or  the  carrying  away  tii« 

Among  the  curiosities  turned  out  head  of  an  enemy  as  a  trophy,  hut 
by  Mr.  Layard  was  a  piece  of  clay  also  the  official  reception  of  the  heaps 
bearing  impressions  of  the  seals  of  of  heads — soldiers  bringing  them 
state  of  Egypt  and  of  As63nria,  the  in,  and  officers  taking  account  of 
respective  kings  of  those  countries  them.  The  prophet  Zechariah  men- 
being  at  the  period  Sabaco  the  Se-  tions  "  the  bells  of  the  horses,''  and 
cond  and  Shalmaneser.  In  the  clay  the  sculptures  explain  the  allusion, 
is  a  hole,  as  if  for  a  string  to  run  as  in  them  the  horses  of  the  cavalry 
through,  and  the  finder  has  no  doubt  and  of  the  chariots  are  continually 
that  this  clay  was  attached,  as  we  represented  with  bells  round  their 
attach  seals  in  wax,  to  an  agreement  necks.  Shushan,  the  palace,  is  men- 
or  treaty.  Now,  we  know  from  tioned  in  the  inscriptions  the  same 
Scripture  (2  Kings,  xvii.  4)  that  as  in  Scripture.  Instances  of  the 
Hoshca,  King  of  Israel,  by  conspir-  Scriptural  records  and  the  Assyrian 
ing  with  So  (believed  to  be  Sabaco),  remains  illustrating  one  another  re- 
King  of  Egypt,  called  down  upon  his  peatedly    occur  ;     but    perhaps    in 

*  We  should  dniw  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  the  Government  of  the  United  State* 
has  lately  intcrcst<jd  itself  in  explorations  In  the  Isle  of  Cyprus;  and  that  it  is  pro- 
posed— or  perhaps  already  determined — ^to  establish  a  National  Museum  in  the  Union, 
to  which  the  Cyprus  explorations  will  furnish  the  first  antiquities. 
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9  this  60  remarkable  as  in  was    taken.       There    is    reason    to 

lal  light  reflected  from  the  think    that    all  or    many    of    the 

scription  of  Solomon^s  tern-  mounds  were  parts  of  one  immense 

Nilaces,  of  their  workman-  city  which  was  spread  out  between 

ornaments,  and  from  the  them.     Some  of   the  mounds  were 

representations,    and    ac-  fortified,    and    the    ramparts    and 

the  Assyrian  palaces.    We  ditches  can  still  be  traced ;  but  it  is 

space  to  follow  these  illus-  doubtful  w^hether  there  were  walls 

mt  they  will  amply  repay  surrounding    the  whole    yast  city. 

•  of  any  one  who  may  study  When    the    empire    fell    with    the 

rhere  is   every  reason  to  grandson  of  Esar-haddon,  it  is  clear 

lat  the  wood  in  the  mag-  that  the  palaces  and  temples  were 

ssyrian  palaces  was  cedar  destroyed  by  fire,  the  work  either 

3n;  and  some  of  it,  quite  of  the  Assyrians    themselves,  who 

mains  to  this  day  in  the  may  have    been    as  heroic  as  the 

Mr.  Layard,  smelling  one  citizens  of  Moscow  were  in  a  later 

I  excavations  the  fragrance  day,  or  of  the  victorious  enemy  after 

inquired  the  meaning  of  it,  everything    which    could    conveni- 

i  that  the  Arabs,  wanting  ently    be   carried    away    had    been 

e  burning  a  beam  from  the  removed.     That  the  enemy  had  a 

had  retained  its  scent  for  spite  against  the  proud  sculptures, 

three  thousand  years.    The  and  wished  to  blot  out  the  deeds 

vhich  were   found  cannot  whiah  they  commemorate,  is  evident, 

1  all  made  of  native,   or  for  he  had  begun  the  work  of  de- 

ksiatic  metal ;  the  tin  was  facing  the  slabs.     Probably  finding 

immediately  from  Phoeni-  this  a  tedious  task,   he  addressed 

was  tributory  to  Assyria,  himself  to  obliterating  with  a  chisel 

now  that  the  Phoenicians  the  features  of  the  king  wherever 

ritain  for  their  tin ;  so  that  he  was  portrayed ;  and  poor  Senna- 

which  an  Englishman  digs  cherib's  head  has  been  punched  in 

mounds  of  Nineveh  in  the  this  way  over  and  over  again.     Per- 

^  and  which  belonged  to  haps,  when  there  was  found  to  be 

ib  and  his  ancestors,  con-  not  time  even  for  the  punching,  fire 

lish  tin    taken    from   the  was  resorted  to ;  we  may  be  thank- 

de  or  four  thousand  years  f ul  that  some   of    the    slabs    and 

images  escaped  both  the  chisel  and 

imarkable  that  no  private  the  fire.     It  is  still  a  question  how 

I  been  traced  in  Nineveh,  the    Assyrians    disposed    of    their 

he    domestic   life    of    the  dead,    because,   although    hundreds 

is  still   unknown  to  us.  of  graves  have  been  found,  not  one 

»le,    no    doubt,    dwelt    in  can    be    absolutely  pronounced    to 

in  very  frail  huts,  which  belong  to  that  nation,  but  may  be 

f  destroyed  when  the  city  of  the  Persian,   or  Macedonian,  or 

Us  paper  was  written,  a  most  intcrestlDg  decipherment,  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Museum 'of  certain  tablets  found  in  the  palace  of  Sardanapalus,  has  been 
Ic.  The  inecriptions,  which  date  from  the  7th  century  b.c.,  are  but 
Dscriptions  1000,  or  more,  years  older.  These  tablets  contain  a  profane 
the  Deluge ;  and  Mr.  Smith's  communication,  made  in  the  second  week  of 
.872,  will  greatly  delight  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  subjects.  As 
ses,  some  of  the  interpretations  are  disputed,  especially  the  reiidings  of 
nes.  Mr.  Smith  has,  however,  Sir.  H.  KawUnson  with  him.  Whatever 
een  his  success  as  to  details,  it  is  not  disputed  that  he  has  unravelled  the 
»f  the  accounts. 
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Arabian  period.      This    absence  of  his  work  thoroughly.     To  hi 

tombs,  where  so  much  of  other  re-  we  owe  the  return  to  its 

mains  has  been  found,  suggests  that  history  of  a  country  over  wl 

the  dead  may  have  been   burned  ;  waters  of  oblivion  had  been 

and  the  discovery  of  a  few  vases  for  thousands  of  years.     He 

which  may  be  sepulchral  urns  gives  sented  us  with  his  own  in^ 

some  colour  to  this  supposition.  discoveries,  and  he  has  set  h 

So  considerable  a  knowledge  has  of    brains  working    to    exti 

been  acquired,  through  Mr.  Layard*s  full  knowledge  derivable  th< 

means,  of  the  architecture  of  Assyria,  He    has    not  only  been  hii 

that  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  a  very  interest-  potent  friend  to  science,  be 

ing  work,""  has  suggested  a  restora-  the  cause  that  others    mak 

tion  of  the  palaces ;  and  Mr.  Fergus-  learning  productive.      We   < 

son's  views  appear  to  be  good  in  mire  him  in  three  capacities 

the  eyes  of  Mr..  Layard.    We  cannot  one    of  which    a    great    rc] 

however,  further  refer  to  the  restor-  might  have  been  earned.  ^  A  t 

ations,  our  subject  having  been  the  ful  and  sound  diviner,  he,  k 

explorations  effected  by  Mr.  Layard.  grounds,  and  after  a  personal 

We  are  obliged  on  the  present  oc-  tion,  determined    that   the 

casion  to  pass  over  also  the  many  of   the  Tigris  must    be    ^^ 

most   interesting    excursions  which  more  than  heaps  of  earth  a. 

Mr.  Layai'd    made   into   Kurdistan,  bish;  and   so  firm  was  his 

Babylonia,  and   Armenia.      His  ac-  tion  of  their  concealed  treasu 

counts  of  the  modem   Arabs,  Nes-  the  comparative  failure  of  a 

torians,   and  Yezidis  or   Devil-wor-  less  earnest  than  his  did  not  fi 

shippers,  are  as  copious  and  instruc-  An  earnest  and  thorough  wor 

tive  as  those  of  his  explorations.    His  der  great  diflSculties,  he  didsei 

adventures,  and  the  traits  of  Arab  beyond  the  common  as  a  digj 

and    Turkish    character,    are    mos^  searcher.      A  collector  and 

amusing.      He    did    not    make    the  ser  of  the  prizes,  he  was  abl< 

whole  of    his  examinations  at  one  spot  to  assign  their  relative 

visit,  but  returned  to  Europe  after  to  the  objects  found,  to  und 

the  first  trial,  which  had  been  under-  their  general  meaning,'  to  sec 

taken  at  the  joint  expense  of  Sir  information  derivable  from  2 

Stratford  Canning  and  himself,  and  could  not  be  removed,  and  1 

then  again  went  out   to  the  Tigris  see  the  scientific  results  whic! 

and  resumed  his  work  in  communi-  undoubtedly  proceed  from 

cation    with    the    British    Museum,  hours.     Those  who  have  stud 

and  aided  by  a  grant    of    British  works  will  not  fail  to  do  him  I 

money.     He  had  troubles  innumera-  tice ;  but  there  are  very  man) 

ble  to  encounter — frequent  sickness,  present  generation,  probably, 

constant  danger,  want  of  mechanical  not  know  what  we  owe  him,  n 

means,  the  hard-headedness  of  the  Suddenly  and  completely  he  i 

Arabs,  the   ignorance  and  obstruc-  tated  the  records  of  an  empi 

tive  cunning  of  the  Turks ;    but  in  opened  a  new  field  for  our  i 

spite  of  all  ho  triumphed,  and  did  tion  and  entertainment 
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A  TRUE  REFORMER.— PART  XIII. 

»TEB   LVIIl.  — FIRST    PUnLfC    APPEARANCE    OF   THE  NEW    COMPANY. 

(D  as  the  composition  of  the  good  folks  here,  *  that  ho  had  already 
Inited  Administration  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  public 
lly  declared,  Parliament  was  business  under  that  distinguished 
jd  for  a  few  days,  while  Mi- .  statesman  and  true  reformer,  Mr. 
ought  re-election.  A  simple  West,'  this  left  no  chance  for  any- 
n  every  case,  constituencies  body  else, — so  papa  says.  Lcatherby 
)0  much  in  earnest  to  allow  is  generally  pretty  unanimous  in 
show  of  opposition  to  the  politics,  but  never  was  seen  such 
f  the  country  in  these  criti-  unanimity  before  ;  and  the  Stampton 
; ;  and  especially  simple  in  Court  interest  is  now  quite  re-estab- 
of  the  member  of  Leatlierby,  lished  here,  thanks  to  the  magic  in- 
ters of    which    snug    little  fluence  of  Mr.  West's  name.  Doesn't 

appeared    to    regard     the  Eva  feel  very  proud  about  it  ?  " 

fair  as  a  providential  inter-  The  election  and  the  adjournment 

for     providing    a  Cabinet  came  to  an  end  together,  and  Minis - 

as  their  representative.     At  ters  were  able  to  take  their  seats  on 

even  a  visit  to  Leatherby  the  first  afternoon  when  the  House 

necessary,  and  indeed  few  reassembled.     I   was    not    in    time 

newly-appointed     Ministers  myself  to  see  the  earlier  proceedings, 

wn  to  see  their  constituents,  which  I  afterwards  heard  were  of  an 

s  could  be  pleaded  as  detain-  interesting  sort      There  was  a  litUe 

n  in    town,   and,  in   truth,  natural  awkwardness  about  the  fir.st 

just  now  were  worth    the  start,    especially  as  the  House  was 

:  ordinary  times.  very  full,   and    every    one    eagerly 

opularity  extended  to  all  who  watching      the    proceedings.       Mr. 

mected  with  the  new  Gov-  Sinnick,  indeed,  who  was  the  first 

.;  and  my  esteemed  colleague.  Minister  to  come  in,  took  his  seat  on 

epshanks,  taking  the  oppor-  the  Treasury  bench  without  embar- 

f  this  crisis  to  surrender  his  rassment,  smiling  to  himself  as  if 

the  score  of  age  and  health,  occupied  with  droll    thoughts ;  but 

nd  (now  a  lieutenant-colonel,  when  Mr.  Braham  entered  the  House 

£  again  of  course  at  his  old  on  the  left  of  the  chair,  and  made 

iat  pursuits)  presented  him-  as  if  for  his  accustomed  place,  there 

.  candidate  for  the  vacancy,  was  a  momentary  hush  in  the  mur- 

\  returned   with  enthusiasm,  mur  of  conversation,  followed  by  a 

►rew  was  invited,  by  some  of  titter,  which  in  turn  was  succeeded 

t-minded  in  politics,  to  come  by  a  gratifying  cheer,  as  the  new 

again,"  wrote  Miss  Fergus-  Foreign   Secretary,     discovering  his 

m  Leatherby   to  her  friend  mistaka,   crossed  over  to  the  other 

rcw,  now  our  guest;  **buthe  side  and  sat  down,  bareheaded  and 

I  that  nothing  should  induce  with  folded  arms,  a   couple  of  feet 

i)e  Ro  foolish  a  second  time,  below  Mr.  Sinnick.    There  were  still 

deed,  it    would    have    been  louder  cheers  when   Mr.    Meirifield 

ieless  trying ;  for  when  Col-  came  in,  and  passed  quickly  to  the 

rickland  put  fomi'ard  as  one  Treasury    bench,    nodding    to     his 

claims  to  the  suffrages  of  the  friends,  as  they  made  way  for  him 
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to  pass  between  their  legs  and  the  possible  squeezing  be  fitted  into  two 
table.  The  bench  was  now  pretty  places.  My  old  friend,  BractoOf 
full,  only  one  or  two  gaps  appearing  too,  I  grieved  to  see  left  out,  il- 
here  and  there,  and  the  leader  of  the  though  not  perhaps  generally  moorn- 
Ilouse  looked  at  them  for  a  moment  ed.  lie  bore  the  disappointment, 
as  if  doubtful  which  to  occupy ;  but  indeed,  to  outward  appearance,  with 
the  hesitation  was  only  momentary,  equal,  not  to  say  cynical  mind, 
and  amid  still  louder  cheers  he  *^  There's  a  dashed  sight"  [not quite 
plumped  down  between  Mr.  firaham  sic  in  orig.\  he  observed  to  metfait 
and  Mr.  Sinnick,  a  sort  of  practical  afternoon  in  the  lobby — "  there's  t 
inauguration  of  the  Great  United  Ad-  dashed  sight  too  many  of  you  chips 
ministration.  Great  indeed ;  never  to  row  in  one  boat  for  any  time  to* 
had  the  Treasury  bench  been  so  full  gether.  Old  Merrifield  may  pot  on 
before,  especially  as  very  few  of  us  a  spurt  for  a  bit,  but  some  of  the 
could  be  called  thin  men ;  two  or  crew  will  be  catching  crabs  before 
three  of  the  under-secretaries  had  long,  or  Fm  a  Dutchman ;  Fm  pre- 
no  seats  at  all,  but  stood  at  the  end,  cious  glad  I  am  out  of  the  thing;  I 
almost  hid  from  observation  by  the  can  tell  you."  Nevertheless,  dm- 
Speaker's  chair.  thought  his  open  face  looked  a  shade 

And  the  Treasury  bench  was  as  less  jovial  than  usual  among  the 
nothing  to  the  right  of  the  House,  crowd  below  the  gangway,  and  a 
There  was  literally  no  room  for  the  prophetic  instinct  whispered  that 
supporters  of  the  Government,  whose  perchance  it  might  be  seen  before 
crowded  state  was  rendered  more  long  on  the  other  side, 
striking  from  contrast  with  the  other  But  nothing  could  be  more 
side,  especially  the  empty  condition  triumphant  than  our  deJmU  No 
of  the  front  Opposition  bench.  No  man  so  quick  as  our  leader  to  catch 
Opposition  at  all,  in  fact,  to  speak  the  tone  of  national  feeling,  no  man 
of;  for  Mr.  Perky  man  and  others,  so  able  to  give  it  clear  expresaioo; 
although  not  joining  our  party,  pro-  and  as  Mr.  Merrifield,  describmg 
mise  a  general  support  during  Euro-  the  formation  of  the  Government, 
pean  crisis  —  a  magnanimous  resolu-  touched  delicately,  but  with  feel- 
tion  typified  by  appearance  of  Perky-  ing,  on  the  sacrifice  made  by  oar  \ 
man  and  others  on  the  fourth  row  noble  Premier  in  surrendering  tiM  , 
of  Opposition  benches.  elevating  pursuits  for  which  a  life 

No  Opposition  therefore  to  speak    6i  leisure  were  all  too  short,  and      I 
of;   momentary   abolition  of    party    which    should    bring    the    undying       | 
government)  in  truth,  and  Opposition    fame    not    to    be    gained   by  any 
and  Treasury   lions  and  lambs  all    political    success    [this    an  ailiuion      { 
lying  down  together,  a  truly  edifjring    to  the  great  work  unfinished— The      ' 
spectacle,  and  one  never  witnessed    Calculus  of  the  Unthinkable],  had 
in  Parliament  before  or  since.    "  Ah,    come  forward  at  the  call  of  do^ 
the    Opposition    will    soon    grow,"    to  furnish  the  connecting  link  whia 
whispered    a    sagacious    politician ;    should    bind    the    two    parties  i& 
"  some  worthy  persons  who  ought  to    one  firm  bond  ;  as  the  orator,  too, 
have  been  provided  for  are  left  out    pictured  in  animated  language  the 
in  the  cold — a  very  pretty  nucleus    attitude  of    the   country,    opposing 
for  opposition  to   collect    around."    a  united  front  to    oppression  and 
But  indeed  room  could  not  be  found    craft    abroad,  however    and   when- 
for  everybody,  even  in  a  Great  Unit-    ever  manifested,  and  the  detennina- 
cd    Administration.       Four    Grown    tion  of  all  Englishmen  in  this  crisis 
lawyers,   for    example,   can    by  no    to  stand  unanimous  by  each  other; 
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id  as  he  wont  on  to  state  how  the  cal  differences  in  face  of  the  invad- 
embereofthenewGovernmcnthad  in^  Gauls  ^  Did  not  the  Greek  re- 
.»en  foremost  in  setting  an  example  publics,  notwithstanding  their  nor- 
I  their  fellow-citizens,  almost  in  mal  hostility  to  each  other,  combine 
rt  doing  violence  to  their  feelings  Avith  success  against  the  Great 
f accepting  office ; — thenweoccu-  King?  The  barons,  again,  gave  up 
ints  of  the  Treasury  bench  began  their  customary  state  of  quarrelling 
\  feci  what  true  patriots  we  were,  to  combine  against  King  John, 
hile  the  Ilouse  by  its  acclamations  Lastly,  where  could  be  found  a 
iTC  a  foretaste  of  the  enthusiasm  more  appropriate  illustration  than 
» be  exhibited  by  the  world  out  of  in  the  Crusades,  where  all  the  lead- 
oore.  But  the  most  telling  pomt  ers  of  chivalry,  abandoning  their 
I  our  leader's  speech  occurred,  usual  diversion  of  knocking  eacli 
uite  accidentally,  in  his  statement  other  on  the  head  (here  the  speaker 
lat  the  best  guarantee  for  England  could  not  resist  a  glance  downwards 
ihibiting  a  dignitiod  and  honoura-  at  the  head  of  his  new  colleague), 
le  policy  was  afforded  by  the  fact  combined  with  more  or  less  harmo- 
liat  the  management  of  her  foreign  ny  against  the  newly-discovered 
flain  would  be  guided  by  the  rij)e  foe  ?  How  much  more,  then,  was  it 
ndgment  of  the  right  honourable    in   accordance    with   principles   of 

jentle "  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Merri-    modern  politics  to  combine  against 

eld,  correcting  himself,  *'my  right  the  dangers  which  now  threatened 
lonoorable  friend,"  turning  as  he  the  State  'i  He  denied,  tlien,  that 
poke  and  looking  down  upon  the  this  was  a  case  of  a  coalition  Gov- 
leid  of  Mr.  Braham,  who  was  next  crnment,  rightly  so  called ;  it  was 
ohim  on  the  bunch;  whereat  the  rather  what  he  had  termed  it,  a  Con- 
tatcsman  referred  to,  who  was  sit-  stitutional  Coalescence, 
ing  sphinx-like  and  motionless.  Thus  the  Great  United  Adminis- 
nlh  his  arms  folded  and  head  tration  is  now  fairly  started.  But 
^tly  bent  down,  responded  by  a  the  season  waxes  late,  for  all  these 
light  bow,  and  at  this  graceful  ex-  lately  described  recriminations  and 
'hangeof  courtesies  the  cheers  were  negotiations  and  combinations  and 
aken  up  and  rejieatcd  on  ail  sides,    re-elections  have  not  been  effected 

Slight  signs  of  opposition  indeed  without  expense  in  time,  and  mem- 
»ere  not  wanting,  for  as  soon  as  bcrs  ask  ruefully  if  the  jaded  na- 
ttr.  Merrifiehl  sat  down  Mr.  Rigby  tion's  representatives  shall  have  no 
^'Aright — fast  rising  to  be  a  minor  holiday  this  year  i  Truly  a  national 
iwwer  in  the  House — got  up,  and  in  crisis,  they  say,  if  Parliament  sits 
*  long  set  s])eech  <ienounced  us  as  through  August,  and  moor- rent  is  to 
wi  unrighteous  coalition;  aninsinu-  be  paid  for  nothing.  Andyetaholi- 
rtion,  however,  which  Mr.  Braham  day  is  by  no  means  to  be  thought  of. 
*!•  considered  to  dispose  of  effectu-  Current  business  even  has  not  been 
»%  m  his  famous  reply.  Not  a  got  through — votes,  and  appropria- 
<^tion  in  any  sense,  said  Mr.  Bra-  tions,  and  estimates,  and  so  forth  ; 
l»Mn,  rather  a  Constitutional  Coa-  and  there  still  remains  the  European 
iMcence — a  famous  term,  much  ban-  crisis  to  be  dealt  with  afterwards, 
^ed  al)out  afterwards,  and  since  Those,then,  are  no  times  for  holidays, 
^dcd  down  to  history.  Mr.  Bra-  and  no  true  patriot  should  ask  for 
'^  went  on  to  justify  our  course  by  them;  still  it  is  thought  members 
tpptopriate  historical  illustrations,  may  shoot  their  grouse,  and  even 
"W  not  the  Uomans,  patricians  and    early  partridge,  without  detriment 

plebeiaDB,  sink  their  smaller  iK)liti-    to  public  weal.    But  pheasants  shall 
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have  their  lioliday  this  year ;  Parlia-  ber.  The  Administration  will  the 
meut,  in  fact,  is  to  break  u])  in  mid-  have  p:ot  its  measures  ready,  and  wi 
August,  and  meet  again  before  Oct o-    take  the  nation  into  itscontidcncc 


CHAPTER   I.IX, — ARKAXGEMEXTS,  MINISTERIAL    AND    DOMESTIC. 

ForMinif*lcr.sthcmselves,of  course,  furniture  at  anv  rate  Avhich  wonli 

neither  grouse  nor  salmon  are  to  be  require  moving  with  ])articular can 

thought  of,  wive  for  dinner;  nor  even  nor  Avas  it  jHain  how  to  effect  th 

visits  to  the  country.     Jmled  minis-  transfer  compatibly  with  other  eu 

terial   frames  may  be  refreshed  at  gagemcnts.      But   in   this  predica 

most  by  suburban   air  in  proximity  ment  our  young  guest  came  to  th 

to  convenient  morning  and  evening  rescue.  The  ditKculties  which  appal 

trains :  for  every  public  ollice  neetls  led  Eva,  aud  by  reflection  bewiluew 

the  constant  presence  of  its  head;  her  husband,  were  made  nothing o 

despatch-boxes  are  in  course  of  per-  by  Mary,  wlio  seemed  to  possess  i 

petual  deliverj-,  like  l)aker"8  bread  natural  genius  for  domestic  adminifl 

in  the  morning;  and  Cabinet  Coun-  tration  ;  and  ^Fr.  Crouch,  thcjonio 

cils  are  held  every  day.  The  Duke  of  partner  of  my  old  friend  and  agen 

Ulster  accordingly  took  a  country  Mr.    Patorson,   having   secured  fo 

house  for  the  autumn  weeks  at  Bar-  us  a  furnished  house  in  Tudor  Gar 

net,  and  Mr.  Merritleld  one  on  Wim-  dens,  which  as  every  one  knows  iP 

blodon  Common;    while   ^Ir.  Bra-  contiguous  to  Plantagenet  SqaaR 

■bam,  who  declared  that  the  air  of  the   operation   of    moving  Iwcami 

l*iccadilly    in  September   was  un-  greatly    sim})lified.      This   eligiblt 

surpasse(l  for  freshness  at  any  time  town  mansion,  as  the  agent  stylw 

of  the  year,  remained  in  his  town  it,  belonged  to  a  gentleman  cngagcj 

house  in  Plant..;; -liLt  Square.  in    financial    operations    which) 

For 
the 

suburl)an 

thought  of,  although  I  confess  to  and  break-up  of  London  establish 

casting  a  wistful  look  at  my  uncle's  ment.     *'  Furnished  houses  are  noi 

old  house  atTwickenhain, which  hap-  economical,- '  said  Mr.  Patcrson," ho' 

pcned  to  be  vacant  just  now.  But  as  it  may  be  convenient  in  yourcasf. 

the  little  establisihment  by  Queen's  — meaning,  no  d<jnbt,  that  it  mig^»^ 

Gate  seemed  hardly  suitable  to  our  be  convenient  to  have  the  means  ol 

altered  circuuLstances,  the  recess  of-  retreating  from  the  more  expcnflT* 

fered  fitting  opportunity  for  a  move,  style  of  living  now  in  contemph- 

The  difficulty  was  how  to  make  it.  tion  in  the  event  of  sudden  politic* 

Changing  your  house  involves  choos-  downfall ;  but  my  shrewd  old  frienfl 

ing  a  new  one,  with  the  accompani-  possibly  guessed  that  other  rcafloitf 

nieuts  of  furnishing,  selecting  ser-  rendered  a  minimum  of  trouble  de* 

vants,  and  other  time-engrossing  de-  sirable. 

tails  hardly  w  ithin  the  compass  of  a       The  new  house  had  been  famish*" 

newly-appointed  Minister  during  a  with  the  sjdendour  befitting  a  p*' 

European  crisis ;  yet  at  the  prosj)ect  who  made  money  easily,  and  inig»^ 

callea  up  by  the  j)reliminar>'  discus-  have  to  part  from  it  with  thesaffl^ 

sion  Eva  appeared  so  di8traught,that  facility ,being  almost  too  magniflc?j| 

it  became   evident  there   was  one  for  a  simple  Secretary  of  State  wit» 

piece  of  very  precious  household  a  moderate  independence;  and  I  ft" 
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conscious   tliat   our  sur- 
would  be  quite  in  keep- 
lie  character  of  a  political 
people  should  so  dub  me, 
anybody  jud^ang  of  the 
)y  tlie   house   might   set 
gentle  guileless  Eva  for  a 
che.    But  in  trutli  the  eco- 
le  arrangement  was  its  at- 
3r  the  house  was  a  bargain, 
containing  handsome  re- 
►oms  of  tlie  conventional 
3therwise  small  enough  to 
J  a   small   establishment. 
Qiportant,forin  fact  money 
ere  not  very  prosperous.  If 
'sscd  with  a  charming  but 
al  wife,  is  too  busy  or  pre- 
to  look  after  liis  household 
ire,  but  lets   things   take 
rse,    and    is  above  every- 
ious  to  be  regarded  as  a  lib- 
ber by    his    constituents, 
ip  by  liberal  subscri])tions 
bsence  ;  if,  f urtlier,  he  con- 
5elf  witli  paying  the  bills 
ent  in,  but  omits  to  make 
ision  for  those  which  are 
in,  lie  will  probably  find 
atter  are  apt  to  accumulate 
her   eml)arrassing   degree. 
ha])pened  in  our  instance, 
in  mine,  for  Eva  was  hap- 
)nsciou3    of   the     state  of 
;  and  the  result  was,  that 
niuation   into    mv   aifairs 
le  late  interval  of   leivSure 
possible,  showed  that  not- 
:lin<?   the  addition  to   my 
leans  of  an  official  income 
had  enjoyed  for   a   good 
)nths,  I  was   considerably 
f  than  when  we  first  set- 
/ondon.     This  knowledge, 
pressure  of  unsettled  bills 
or  the  famous  picture  of 
Deedes,    K.A.,  which   at- 
so  much   attention  at  the 
adcmv     Exhibition,     was 
:hc   largest — did   not  con- 
the  way,  to  my   peace  of 
ring  that  enforced  vacation, 
Id  have  explained  to  Eva, 


had  she  known  the  cause,  the  irri- 
tability which  I  fear  I  sometimes  ex- 
hibited at  that  season  of  inaction. 

*'At  any  rate,my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Paterson,  when  we  talked  the  mattcr^r 
over,  "don't  touch  your  cajntal, 
whatever  you  do.  Keep  yor.:* 
seventy  thousands  intact  ;  onc^ 
trench  on  that  and  you  will  nevn* 
make  it  good  again.  We  can  raii-e 
the  money  for  a  short  term  under  tho 
arrangement  I  'propose  for  paying 
off  these  liabilities  at  once,  for  in 
your  new  position  it  would  be  hardly 
becoming  to  have  any  tradesmen's 
del>ts  outstanding;  but  meanwhile, 
until  the  del>t  is  liquidated,  you 
will  be  poorer  by  some  hundred-^ 
a-year.  And  the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 
If  j'ou  have  found  it  difficult  to  live 
on  your  income  hitherto,  it  will  bo 
much  worse  now  that  you  have 
become  a  big  man.  Everybody  say:^ 
that  the  salary  of  a  Secretary  of  State 
does  not  cover  his  expenses." 

**It  is  usual  to  say  so,  I  know; 
but  I  can't  see  why  it  should  be  so. 
The  only  extra  expense  involved 
seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  en- 
tertaining and  so  forth.  But  yoi 
nuiy  give  a  good  many  dinners  for 
five  thousand  a-year.  We  liavo 
made  a  bad  beginning,  I  admit,  bv.t 
I  will  be  more  careful  for  the  future*. 
I  don't  want  to  save  on  my  salary, 
but  I  must  make  it  do." 

Thus  the  house  at  Tudor  Gardens, 
albeit  somewhat  too  spick  and  span, 
not  to  say  gaudy  for  our  tastes,  was 
otherwise  suitable  enough ;  and  on 
the  arrangement  being  concluded, 
Mary  Drew  proceeded  to  engage  a 
fresh  staff  oi  domestics,  including  :i 
housekeeper  of  intensely  resi)ectabie 
appearance  and  high  testimoniab, 
whose  accession  to  our  household 
gave  promise  of  domestic  comfort 
hitherto  unknown  to  it.  Let  mo 
add  here  that  the  expectation  was 
fully  realised.  This  good  lad}',  who 
occupied  some  dungeon-like  apart- 
ment on  the  basement,  never  within 
my  observation  emerged  therefrom, 
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fl'vve  when  once  a-month  she   pre-  the  value  to  us  of  her  presence  ga^ 

Hontcd  herself  in  the  librarj'  to  de-  a  tinge  of  selfishness  to  our  hosp 

liver  her  account  and  receive  her  tality. 

Ciieque.     Nevertheless  her  influence  **Vou  will  put  it   down  to  tl 

rv?cnied  to  permeate  the  whole  house-  right  motive,  I  know,  Mary,"  I  ni 

hold,  and  under  her  plutonian  rule  on  the  morning  of  lier  departure,  ^ 

ji  cycle  of  peace  and  good  order  was  I   don't  offer  to  see  you  off  at  tl 

entered  on,  inexpressibly  comforta-  station  V" 

bleto  its  master  during  the  coming  *'  See  me  off?  T  should  be  miser 

busy  days,  when  to  be  sure  of  apunc-  ble  all  the  way  down  to  Leather! 

t'jal  meal  was  an  object  of  moment,  if  you  were  to  do  such  a  thinj 

In  making  tliese    arrangements  Fancy  a  Minister,  with  all  the  aflhi 

Mary  professed  to  be  merely  help-  of  the  nation  on  his  hands,  cscoi 

ing  Eva,  excusing  herself  for  taking  ing  young  ladies   to  railway  st 

part  in  them  on  the   score  of  lier  tionsl" 

wish  to  save  the  latter  from  fatigue;  **  Ministers  are  not   really  mo 

but  it  was  easy  to  infer  from  the  busy  tlian  other  people  who  hai 

conversation  at   dinner  about  the  their  time  fully  occupied,  and  a  mi 

proceedings  of  each  day  that  Eva's  must  be  a  bad  manager  who  cao 

siiare  had  been  mainly  confined  to  find  an  hour  to  spare,  be  he  whol 

looking  on,   while   Mary  did  the  may.     But  it  isn't  tliat.    I  happe 

work.     The  general  result  was  that  to   have  an  appointment  for  tm 

in  a  few  days  all  our  arrangements  ])articular  time.      But  you   won 

were  completed,  and  when  tlie  time  tliink  it  priggisli  of  me  to  sayflc 

came  for  Mary's  return  home,  there  other  people  might.    It  is  selfiri 

remained  nothing  for  Eva  to  do  but  no  doubt,"  I  added,  "butlwiahth 

to  allow  herself  to  be  conveyed  to  Squire  could  have  spared  you  ti 

Tudor  Gardens  on  the  day  appointed  we  had  settled  into  our  new  honft 

for  the  change,  about  a  fortnight  Eva  will  be  a  little  lost  in  it  at  fir? 

later,  where  the   housekeeper  and  and  very  lonely  without  yoiL" 

Jjcr  new   establishment  would  be  **Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  will' be  lonely 

waiting  to  receive  us.  and  you  too  will  be  away  from  horn 

Eva  was  very  wishful  that  her  now  more  than  ever,  I  suppose  f 

friend  should  stay  a  little  longer,  if  '*  I  shall  try  and  do  as  much  wor 

only,  as  she  put  it,  to  help  her  in  at  home  as  possible.    Now  that 

facing  the  new  housekeeper,  pro-  am  to  have  a  decent  sanctum  up 

testing  that  without  such  counte-  stairs,  instead  of  that  dingy  bad 

nance  it  would  be  impossible  ever  dining-room,  Strickland  and  I  shal 

to  summon  up  courage  to  give  lier  be  able  to  get  through  a  good  dea 

any  orders.    But  Mary  was  obliged  comfortably  at  home."    For  Toi 

to  bring  her  visit  to  a  close ;  for  the  Strickland,  although  now  an  ILP 

Squire — the  poor-rates  liaving  taken  was  to  continue  in  his  office  of  pn 

a  turn  downwards  lately — had  in-  vate  secretary, 

v: ted  some  friends  for  the  autumn  "  Is  it  usual,"  asked  Mary,  lookin 

shooting,  and  wanted  his  daughter  down,  and  speaking  apparently  wit 

to  help  to  entertain  them.    And  in-  some  hesitation — "  is  it  usual  forpr 

deed,  out  for  recollecting  that  the  vate  secretaries  to  work  in  this  wa 

Squire  had  managed  to  get  along  at  the  Minister's  house?    I  though 

very  well  by  himself  for  the  last  ten  tliey  were  usually  appointed  froi 

years,  we  should  hardly  have  felt  the  clerks  o(  the  office,  and  did  a 

justified  in  pressing  her  to  extend  their  business  there." 

her  visit  even  till  September;  but  "Yes,  I  believe  such  is  the  usu 
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plan,  and  I  have  two  such  secretaries  might  be  the  cause  for  this  cxliihi- 

at  the  office;  but  Colonel  Strickland  tion  of  feeling.     Could  Strickland 

is  an  extra  man,  and  besides,  I  think  have    annoyed    her?    or    was    it 

we  have  improved  on  the  conven-  ])rompted     by    a   different    senti- 

tional  system.     It  seems  to  me  that  ment  ?    Certainly    he    seemed    to 

most  men  in  office  don't  Jialf  utilise  pay  her  somewhat  formal  attention, 

their  secretaries."  and  during  the  earlier  part  of  her 

"Well,'' said  Mary,  "if  I  were  you  visit  a  good  deal  of  lively  banter 

I  should  stick  to   the  usual   plan."  used  to  pass  between  them  whenever 

She  said  this  with  an  air  of  convic-  lie  came  to  the  house ;  but  of  late 

tbn,  as  if  she  had  been  thinking  she  had  appeared  to  exliibit  a  certain 

over  the  matter.  amount  of  reserve  in  his  presence, 

"Why,  Mary,  you  are  becoming  relieved  occasionally   by  sallies  in 

a  critic  indeed ;  you  will  soon  be  as  which  there  came  out  a  tone  as  of 

jjreat  an  administrator  as  Sir  Mor-  scorn  or  displeasure.     In  fact,  now  I 

daunt  Burley.     What  should  make  thought  over  the  matter,  it  had  been 

you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?"    I  said  noticeable   even  to   my  superficial 

this,  perhaps,  in  a  tone  of  pique  ;  observation  that  she  appeared  some- 

formuch  as  I  appreciated  her  capa-  what  constrained  in  his  company, 

dty  for  business  and  her  sympathy  and  I  could  not  help  speculating 

vith  my  pursuits,  this  seemed  going  whether  this  might  not  be  a  mani- 

a little  too  far.     But  I  regi'ctted  it  festation   of   maiden  coyness,   and 

immediately,  and  turned  the  conver-  thinking  that  Strickland  was  just 

Mtion  on  observing  that  she  was  the  man  to  appreciate  a  clever  wife, 

blushing,  and  looked  confused,  and  and  that  the  Squire's  land,  which 

wen  pained ;  and  as  I  walked  down  bordered  the  Stampton  Court  estates 

to  Pall  Mall  after    her   departure,  on   one   side,   would   make  a  very 

ny  thoughts  returned  to  the  con-  handsome  addition  to  them, 
▼ersation,  and    I   wondered   what 
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It  was  not  without  a  certain  feel-  These  worthy  officials  had  the  han«« 

ingof  bashfulness  that  I  re-entered  ling   of   too   many  papers   to  fee! 

the  establishment  in  Pall  Mall    in  any  curiosity  about  their  contents, 

my  new  capacity,  an  event  which  beingin  t  bis  respect  like  the  grocer.s 

<«ccunrcd  about  three  weeks  before  apprentice  who  is  allowed  a  surfeii. 

the  departure  of  our  young  guest  of  sweets  on  admission  to  the  craft ; 

wconled  in  the  last  chapter.     The  and  state  secrets  of  highest  import 

»*ception  accorded  by  the  messen-  could  be  carried  about  from  room 

Rcrs,  indeed,   was    reassuring,   for  to  room,  with  almost  certainty  that 

these  good  fellows  received  me  with  the  bearers  would   not   be  at   the 

*n  easy  respect,  born  of  habit.     A  trouble   of  looking  into   them.     I 

change  of  heads  was  too  common  a  think  if  my  friends  had  any  prefer- 

phenomenon  in  the  office  to  excite  ence  it  would  be  for  a  peer,  espcci- 

*ny  6uq)ri8e,   and  with  them   one  ally  a  high  one,  an  earl  or  a  marquis 

Sttretary  of  State  was  pretty  much  being  considered  to  confer  a  certain 

fJie  same  as  another,  any  differences  amount   of  prestige  on  the   office, 

w  the  official  performances  of  these  whereas  the  office  conferred  it  up- 

pwsonages  being  too  insignificant  a  on  a  commoner ;  but  this  is  merely 

"Wtteriocome  under  their  notice,  an  inference.     Nothing  of  the  sort 
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coukl   be  f^ucpsed    from   the    easy  "Busyasevcr.  SiiOFordauntJsec** 

respect  with  whicli  I  was  conducted  — at  which  rcDiark  Burley  glanced  . 

to  my   new  apartment,  the   roomy  round  at  liis  boxes  and  baskets  with 

chamber   hitlierto   associated  with  a    motlest    smile.     "AVcU,  business 

my  assaults  upon  Lord  Stowe's  leis-  is  not  likely  to  decrease  just  now; 

ure,  and  the  stormy  discussions  held  we  have  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for 

round  the  lon^  table  at  the  end.  x\\\  of  us.'* 

Happily    the    embarrassment   of  *'you  have  a  great  task  licforc 

taking  over  charge  from  that  states-  you,    indeed,  3Ir.  West  —  a  great 

man    personally    was    avoided,   as  task,*'  he  replied, 

he  had  gone  oft  to  Italy  the  mo-  I  did  not  know  at  first  wlu'thor 

ment  my   appointment   was  made  Burley  meant  this  as  imi)lying  that 

knowTi,   in  view   to   spending  tlie  lie  washed  his  hands  of  me  and  my 

winter  in  Rome  with  Lady  Sophia  measures,  or  as  a  modest  deprecation 

and  the  rest  of  his  daughters.     Sir  of  any  assum]>tion  of  authority  on 

Frederic  Baton,the  chief  of  the  Staff,  his  part.     I  therefore  went  on. 

was  also  absent,  nursing  liis  gout  at  *' A  great  work  before  all  of  UR. 

Buxton,  which  was  also  convenient  But    we    have   the    satisfaction  of 

in  one  sense,  for  there  is  no  doubt  a  knowing  that  we  shall  be  suj)portc<l 

certain  awkwardness  in  a  meeting  of  out  of  doors  in  everything  we  do; 

this  sort,  as  I  felt  indeed  in  the  first  the  times  have  cleared  the  ground 

interview  with  Burley  and  the  rest  of  for    us.       And    any   diffidence   I 

my  old  friends.    One  must  be  careful  might     feel     in    undertaking  my 

to  avoid  anything  like  the  semblance  share  of   the    task   is  a  good  deal 

of  triumph;  and  yet  theelfoil  to  be  diminished  by  what  I  know  of  the 

sim])le  and  unaffected  may  appear  j)ower  of  this  office  for  work,  and 

artificial,  where  previous   relations  the  h)yal  co-operation  it  alwnysgives 

liitd    been   such   as   ours.     Thus   I  to  the  person  who  may  happen  to 

was  conscious  of  being  a  little  ner-  be  at  the  head  of  it." 

vous  when  stepping  into   Burley's  *'That    you     may     dej^end   on 

room,  which  I  did   a   few   minutes  having,   Mr.    West;  that  you  may 

after  entering  the  office.  dejiend   on   having.     It  is  a  great 

I  found  that  official  surrounded  task   this,   and   for  my  part  I  may 

as  usual  by   a   hecatomb   of  boxes  .say   that   I   freely   recognise  your 

and  baskets  of  papers,  while  bun-  claim  to  the  first  place  in  cairyinij 

dies  of  letters  and  minutes  and  piles  it  out.     And  you  will    have  gn'at 

of  blue-books  littered  his  ta])le;  and  help   in    the    office  —  great  help: 

glancing  round,  I  thought  I  could  there  is  great  knowledge  here,  and 

detect  the  celebmted  bread  and  beef  great  experience;  and  for  my  part 

(•  hart,  rolled  up  and  enjoj-ing  an  lion-  1  believe  our  views  are  all  very  much 

durable  rci)Ose  on  a  sofa  in    the  agreed.     I  was  certainly  very  greatly 

corner.  impressed  with  those  you  put  fo^ 

"  How  do  you  do,  Sir  Mordaunt  ward.     It    was    ver>'    unfortunate 

Burley  T  said  I,  advancing  beliind  you  left  us  when  you  did,  so  much 

the  messenger  into  the  room.  time  has  been  lost.     However,  «^ 

'*  Bless  me!'- said  Burley,  jumping  can  all  set  to  work  now." 

up  and  taking  off  his  s])ectacles  to  I  was  pleased  with  old  ^^^^^^J? 

give  them  a  wipe,  "how  do  you  do,  hearty  offerofco-operation,although 

Nfr.  West  ?  I  was  just  going  to  wait  not  very  sure  about  the  assmnedac- 

upon   you,  sir,"   he   added   with  a  cord  of  ideas;  however,  it  was  a  gr^ 

bow ;  **  I  did  not  know  j-ou  had  ar-  j)oint  to   have    thus  re-established 

rived."    Then  we  both  sat  down.  on  an  amicable  footing  my  relation* 
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ith  the  leading  man.     The  ice  once  fore.     And  although  the  same  sensa- 

■oken,  matters  soon  settled  down,  tion  was  again  uppermost  on  this  oc- 

td  before  a  week  had  passed  the  casion,  it  also  soon  wore  off. 

use  of  strangeness  had  passed  away  The  air  of  the  place  was  indeed  of 

0,  and  as  far  as  feeling  went,  one  a  sort  to  dissipate  such  a   feeling, 

uht  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  The  Ministers  who  had  already  ar- 

Dce  for  a  decade.  rived  were  standing  about  the  room 

Nor,  indeed,  was  this  a  time  to  talking  in  little  groups,  joined  by  the 

iproach  the  business  coyly.    Every  others  as  they  came  in  one  by  one. 

oment  was    of   consequence,    and  **Are  we  all  here  ?'^  said  :the  Duke 

try  hour    given   to   preliminaries  of  Ulster  at  last,  when  the  apart- 

»much  time  wasted.     Nothing  for  ment  resembled  the  anteroom  at  a 

but  to  plunge  into  the  matter,  public  dinner,   except  that  no  one 

id  set    about    giving    immediate  looked  hungry, 

ictical    effect    to     the    measures  ".Everybody,    T    think,"    replied 

reidy  advocated.     To  delay  while  Lord  Tewkesbury,  *' except    Tardy, 

rerrefining  might  ruin   the  coun-  and  he,  of  course,  is  late."     Where- 

y,    while    never     could     an    as-  upon    everybody    laughed  at  Lord 

nmt  for    serving    it    as    effective  Tardy,  although  the  only   point  of 

Iministrator  wish   for    better    op-  the  joko  seemed  to  lie  in  its  being 

vtonity.     Practical    carte  blanche  made  behind  his  back. 

Tcn  as    to    details  ;    but  various  "  Well,  perhaps    we    had    better 

lestions    of    general    policy    must  not   wait  for  him,"  said  the  Duke, 

P8t  be  brought  before    the  whole  taking  his  seat  at  the  table ;  "  sup- 

OTemment,      the     largest     being  pose  we  go  to  business," — and  we 

hether  or  not  compulsory  military  all  followed  his  example, 

irrice  should  be  established ;  a  grave  The  members  of  the  Great  United 

lestioD  to  be  discussed  in  Cabinet  Administration  who  had  seats  in  the 

onncil  held  on  first  day  of  Ministry  Cabinet  being  unusually  numerous, 

eing  finally  made  up.  there  was  hardly  sitting-room  round 

I  must  confess  that  the  nervous-  the  table,  and  it  struck  me  as  taking 

MS  of  which  I  was  conscious  upon  off  from  our  natural  sense  of  dignity 

ie  morning  in  question,  on  re-enter-  that  we  should    be,    so    to    speak, 

ig  the  establishment  in  Pall  Mall,  arranged  in  checkered  fashion,  some 

iis  slight  compared  with  what  I  felt  close  to  the  table,  and  others  further 

ttt  afternoon,  on  walking  for  the  off,  and  all  sitting  a  little  sideways 

rst  time  up  the  dingy  staircase  of  in  order  to  find  room.     Neverthe- 

w  old  house  in   Downing  Street  less,  when — after  a  certain  amount 

Qd  yet,  if  the  sensations  came  to  of  miscellaneous  talking,   and  after 

i  inilysed,  it  would  be  difBcult  to  Mr.  Braham  had  read  out  a  deeply 

xount  for  them.      Nothing  could  interesting  telegram    just    received 

e  more  plain,   not  to  say    mean,  from  the  special  envoy  in  the  north 

iuithe  surroundings  of  the  meet-  — the   Duke,  turning  to  me,  asked 

'&  while  many  of    the    dramatis  me  to  state  the  points  1  had  to  bring 

wwn*  were  the  same  as  one  was  before    the    Council,    I    confess   to 

^customed  to  perform  with  daily  at  having  again  felt  a  considerable  ner- 

^esbninster ;  and  I  record  these  im-  vousness,    plainly  expressed,    I  am 

fissions  merely  because  first  impres-  sure,  in  my  voice;  the  more  so  as 

«^  soon  wear  off  and  are  difficult  I  was  sitting  some  way    from    the 

>  recall.    I  remember  feeling  very  Premier,  and  the  room  was  a  very 

WTous  when  first  spoken  to  in  the  bad  one  for  sound ;  still  more,  per- 

^wet  by  Mr.  Merrificld  two  years  be-  haps,  from  feeling  that  probably  some 
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of  the  noble  lords  present  were  dis-  be  criticised  and  oven*ulod  at  erer 

posed   to    regard    my    appointment  point  by  the  perfectly  irresponsibi 

rather  unfavourably,  as  that  of    a  understrappers  who  surrounded  th 

political  youngster  promoted  out  of  War    Minister     and    acted    in  hi 

his  turn.     European    crisis,    these  name.     The  result  was  not  only  thi 

gentlemen  might   think,   makes   us  the  branches  of  anny  admioistntic 

acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows.  thu»  personally  represented  at  tl 

And  to  a  certain    extent   I    could  AVar  Office  got  to  have  undue  infli 

sympathise  with  them,    for    I  felt  ence ;  but  that  they  were  allowed  1 

that   I  had  not  won  my  spurs  yet,  interfere  inordinately,  under  the  pr 

and  that  they  might  fairly  say  my  tcnce  of    exerting  financial  contn 

appointment  was  one  of  Mr.  Sferri-  with   the  executive  business  <rf  tl 

tield^s  eccentric  selections.  army,  with  which  properly  they  hi 

But  the  sensation  created  by  these  nothing    whatever    to    do.       Thei 

misgivings  soon  wore  off  as,  after  I  was   hardly    a  conceivable  questic 

had  finished  my  brief  statement,  a  submitted    by     the    Commander-i 

hubbub  arose  of  general  conversa-  Chief    upon    which    Sir    Mordam 

tion.     My  first  proposal  was  to  re-  Burley  or  his  predecessors  did  n 

constitute  the  appointment  of  Com-  manage  to  have  their   say,  so  thi 

mander-in-Chief,  detaching  his  office  the  power  and  responsibility  of  tt 

and  establishment  entirely  from  that  former  as  executive  head  of  thearn 

of  the  AVar  Minister.     Surely  a  step  were  being   continually   encrotdM 

backwards,    said  some;  circumlocu-  upon  and  absorbed  in  the  office  i 

tion,  divided  responsibility,  and  all  Pall    Mall,      l^ut  the   true  reined 

the  rest  of  it  reintroduced ;  Mr.  Tho-  for  that  state  of  things  was  not  1 

rowcome's  labours  all  thrown  away,  absorb  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 

Not  at  all,  it  was  argued   in  reply.  The  proper  course  is  to  place  all  tl 

What  you  want  is  that  everybody  departments   on    the  same  footing 

should  be  responsible  for  his  own  put  them  all  outside  tho  War  D< 

duties,  not  that  one  man  should  be  partment  as  separate  establishmoit 

responsible  for  the  duties  of  every-  define  the  duties  of  each,  and  mil 

body  else.     It  is  not  the  business  of  the  head  of  it  distinctly  responfflh 

the  War  Minister  to  command   the  for    their  performance.      The  Wi 

troops:  heought  simply  to  supervise  Minister    then    becomes    what  b 

the    administration    of     the    army,  name   imports,  a   ministerial  offio 

This    piling    up    of    all   functions,  instead  of  an  executive  one;  nor  wi 

executive  and  ministerial,  upon  one  you   ever  have  the   army   proper! 

man,  is  simply  to  introduce  confu-  governed  till  this  relation   is  estal 

sion  under  the  guise  of  simplicity,  lished.      But,   above  all,  you  can 

You    relievo    others    of    responsi-  govern  an  army   without  a  respoi 

bility,  while  the  Minister,  from   the  sible    Commander-in-Chief — ^respw 

nature  of  the  case,  can  only  be  respon-  sible  not  only  for  the  discipline  < 

sible  in  name.     This  pursuit  which  the     troops,     but    whose     opioic 

has  been  going  on   after   so^alled  should   be  recorded  on  every  nrt 

unity  of  administration  arises  from  ter  relating  to  the  anny,  as  that  • 

a  complete  confusion  of  ideas.     Tho  the  person  presumably  most  con 

old   state  of    things  was  faulty  in  potent   to  give  it.     Equipment,  a 

this    way,    that    the    Commander-  mament,    fortifications,  everything 

in-Chief  was  kept  at  a  distance,  while  the  recomm.emlations   of   the  ch* 

all  the  other  departments  of  the  army  military  adviser  should  be  offici*!^ 

were  brought  into  the  War  Office,  recorded  on  every  proposal,  while 

so  that  the    former  was    liable  to  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
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ake  hia  advice  or  not,  as  lie  thinks  cling  his  head  several  timefl,  as  if  sct)- 

it    In  this  way  only  will  you  have  ring  off  the  point  in  his  mind,  lie  re- 

i  real  partition   of   responsibility,  lapsed  into  silence, 

rhen  the  authority  of  the  Govern-  "And  what  do  you  ])roposc  as  tlw 

nentand  Parliament,  as  represented  new  tactical  unit  'C  asked  the  Dukf 

)ythe  Minister,  will  come  in  at  the  of   Scarborough  across  the    table, 

proper  point.     And  whenever  Par-  also  a  Minister  without  a  portfolio, 

[lament  calls  for  information  in  re-  and  who,  as  a  colonel  of  volunteers, 

gardtoany  branch  of  army  business,  was  a  great  military  authority, 

there  ^ill  thus   be   forthcoming  a  ''That  is  a  ])oint  for  the  head  of 

complete  recrord  of  the  (^'\s(^  and  re-  the  army  to  determine,  as  soon  as 

nionsibility    for     their    respective  one  is  appointed.     My  business,  as 

sharea  in  the   transaction  can   be  I  conceive,  is  to  find  him  the  troo]>s. 

fixed  on  each  party  concerned.    Let  and  his  to  drill  them.'' 

the  Minister  judge  and  decide,  but  *'I  don't  know  about  that,"  said 

let  the  expert  ])ro])()se  first  and  exe-  the  duke,  doubtfully.    "  Everything 

FOte  aften^-ards.     Establish  real  re-  in  war  depends  nowadays  on  having 

sponsibility.  the  right  tactical  unit.     See  what 

This  was  the  gist  of  what  was  Von  Ordnung  says  about  it 'in  his 
Httd,  but  not  in  (piite  such  categori-  last  work.  I  am  all  for  double  corn- 
eal form.  These  views  were  un-  panycolumnsin  echelon  of  half-bat - 
folded  as  it  were  bv  snatches  amid  talions,  with  skinnishers  rallvinir 
toeffcnenil  conversation,  and  very  on  each  flank,  myself.  I  certainly 
much  in  the  form  of  (piestion  and  think  it  ought  to  be  made  a  Cabinet 
mswer.  But  it  seemed  that  the  idea  question.  Think  where  w^e  should 
was  geneniUy  acceptable,  although  be  if  we  went  to  war  with  a  wrong 
not  altogether  understood.  One  old  tactical  unit  !" 
lord  especially,  who  had  been  a  Cabi-  The  questiim  of  forced  or  free  ser- 
net  Minister  off  and  on  for  the  last  vice  afforded  still  more  discussion, 
forty  years,  and  was  now  one  of  Every  one  was  agreed  that  we  must 
■everal  who  Jiad  a  seat  without  a  have  the  means  of  raising  a  large 
portfolio,  and  who  was  very  deaf,  army,  and  that  at  once ;  l.)ut  opin- 
wcnt  off  at  a  tangent.  "I  object  ions  were  divided  whether  to  cstab- 
■Itogether  to  over-rent ralising  in  lish  forced  service,  or  to  continui* 
thii  way,"  Ik?  bawled  across  the  trusting  to  voluntary  enlistment, — a 
table.    "I  object ''  ti(!klish  question  no  doubt,  and  one 

**But,"  internii^ti'd  ;Mr.  Carstairs,  abimt  which  a  good  <leal  had  to  bf 

who  sat  next  to  him,  ''this  is  not  a  said.     I  proposed  to  retain  the  vol- 

proposal  of  the '*  untary  system,  at  any  rate  to  give 

**Yes,"  he  went  on  in  the  same  it  a  further  trial  with  the  new  in- 
tone, not  being  aware  probably  how  ducement  of  increased  pay  in  tin* 
plainly  we  all  heard  him.  "  I  think  reserve,  and  various  other  attrac- 
this  over-centrali.sing  very  dange-  ticms  which  I  had  not  the  opportu- 
fow.  I  object  altogether  to  abolish-  nity  of  mentioning  in  detail;  but 
*^  the  office  of  Commander-in-  others  thought  that  this  would  be  a 
Wiief.  I  remember  when  the  Duke  half-measure.  And  to  my  8urj)risc 
®' Wellington "  ;Mr.  Merrifield  seemed  keener  than 

*'But," persisted  Mr.  Carstairs  in  a  anybody  on  this  side,  urging  with 

jwy  loud  voice,  "  this  is  a  proposal  much  vivacity  and  j)oint  that  it  was 

•Jf.  reappointing  a  Commander-in-  quite  as  i)aramount  a  duty  for   the 

^'wef,  not  for  abolishing  him."  citizens  of  a  free  state  to  share  in 

'*OhI"  said  the  old  peer,  *•  ah,  I  its  defence  as  to  contribute  to  thi- 

^derstand — very  good;"  and  nod-  taxes,  and  that  it  would  be  folly. 
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indeed  almost  a  criiiie,  to  lose  tlit;  coiiii)ain<>n'3  face  as  searching  for 

onportunity  alTordcd  l)y  tlie    juvs-  an  answer. 

ent   state   of   national    enthusiasm  Mr.  Hraham  smiled  mvsteriouslr. 

and   indi<xnation,  for   enforcin*:  so  "Did   you   expect   it   to  be  other- 

soun<l  a  i>oiitical  maxim.     No  defi-  wise  r  he  replied.     "  All  Cabinets 

nite  decision,  liowever,  was  arrived  talk;  ours  will  be  distinguished  in 

at ;  and  after  a  f^ood  deal  more  of  that  way  fnmi  force  of  numbers— 

miscellaneous     talk,    the     council  an  inherent  condition,  surely,  when 

l)roke  up.  a  lot  of  men  meet  who  never  come 

"You  really  ou^xht  to  see  what  tof^et  her  except  on  these  occasions. 
Von  Ordnunu:  says  about  proper  IJesides,  you  must  make  allowance 
tactical  units,-'  said  the  Duke  of  for  Seenecks  and  the  rest,  who 
JScarborougli  to  me  as  we  went  have  no  gi)vernmental  functions, 
downstairs  toirether.  "I  must  send  and  no  opportunity  of  showing 
you  my  copy  of  his  last  pamjihlot  they  belonji:  to  the  Government,  ex- 
o\\  the  subjcirt,  the  '  Ueber  die  fort-  cept  by  talking  at  these  mcetiDgs. 
schroitende  Entwickelun^j  der  neu-  Surelv  uo  one  would  wish  to  baulic 
en  Schwanucolonnen  mit  besonderer  tliem  of  so  harmless  a  diversion."' 
IJeriicksichti^amp:,'  and  so  forth.  I  ^Iv.  liraham  himself,  1  should  men- 
will  send  you  Captain  Colle<l*^c's  tion,  ha<l  not  made  a  single  obsern- 
translation,  •  On  the  moral  influence  tion  during  the  whole  time, 
of  the  employment  of  the  new  "Very  ])ro])er,  n»)  doubt;  only  I 
swarm  columns  considered  with  ])ar-  should  like  to  know  what  it  is  the 
ticular  regard  to  the  dev(rlo]>ment  Government  collectively  decides 
of  national  unification  and  also  of  ujmn  doing.'' 
flank  attacks.'  It  is  quite  a  sh<)rt  "  The  (iovernmeut  collectively," 
thing,  so  I  hoi>e  you  will  lind  time  said  Mr.  Jkaham.  sententiously* 
to  h)ok  into  it.  lie  is  a  great  autho-  "never  decides  ujion  doing  any- 
rity  on  these  points,  is  Von  Ord-  thing.  Tlicse  councils  are  useful 
nung;  I  am  sure  you  will  be  struck  f<^r  keeping  everybody  informed  of 
with  some  of  his  ideas."  what  is  going  on  ;  and  individuals 

"A  very  satisfactory  beginning/'  may,   no   doul)t,    inhale   a  certaui 

said  Mr.  liraham,  in  whose  company  spirit  of  wisdom  whicli  pervades,  M 

I  was  walking  home  after  the  meet-  by  in.spi ration,  the  collective  body; 

ing,  for  our  roads  lay  the  same  way.  but  at  the  most  y(m  can  onlyfin'l 

"  A    satisfactory   beginning.     You  out,  on  these  occasions,  what  can 

will  now  be  able  to  set  about  vour  nut  be  ilom^" 

great  measures  with  confidence."  *' Still,  I  presume   a  Minit^tcr  » 

"  Satisfactory  enough,  certainly,*'  not  (juite  supreme  and  uncontrolled 

I  replied,  *'so  far  that  there  was  lit-  in  his  <lei)artment .'    The  existence 

tie  or  no  oppositicm,  and  every  one  of  a  collective  Government  is  sure- 

seems   to   be   impressed   with    the  ly  not  a  mere  ]>olitical  fiction  ?" 

need  for  action  ;  but  otherwise  we  "That   depends  un  the  nature  of 

have  c(mie  away  no  wiser  than  we  the  jiarticular  question  involved.   " 

went.     I  confess  to  being  quite  in  Carstairs  wants  to  abolish  the  ganac 

the  dark  as  to  what  conclusions  we  laws,   for  example,  he  will  liavc  to 

have  arrived  at,  or  indeed  whether  make  quite  sure  of  Ins  coUeaguesbe- 

we  are  sup])osed  to  have  arrived  at  fore  introducing  his  measure.    But 

any.     It  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  when  Palmerston  was  at  the  Foreign 

all  talk,  and  no  business.     A  parish  Oflice  he  was  quite  uncontroUe*!"^ 

vestry   could   not   have   been    less  *VAngleterre  c'etait  lui,'  so  f ar  »* 

methodical.''    And  I  looked  in  my  kings  and  kaisers  were  concerned. 
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r  insular  nation  is  always  satis-  plans,  it  would  be  well  to  carry  him 
1  to  leave  its  foreign  policy  to  with  you.  In  fact,  you  would  not 
t  Minister,  when  it  has  confidence  be  able  to  do  much  with  Merrifield 
him,  and  he  has  confidence  in  in  opposition,  whether  in  the  Cabi- 
iself."  And  Mr.  Braham  smiled  net  or  out  of  it.  Happily  you  have 
smnly,  as  if  he  thought  that  got  a  warm  backer  in  him.*' 
)p7  state  of  mutual  confidence  ^^  Yes,  he  has  always  given  me  a 
J  realised  at  the  present  time.  most  generous  support;  but  al- 
•Yes,  I  can  understand  that,''  I  though  I  saw  he  was  gradually 
nrered ;  **  but  still  the  difficulty  coming  round  to  new  views  on  the 
y  often  arise  in  knowing  where  to  subject,  I  was  certainly  astonished 
iw  the  line.  And  you  will  readily  to  find  him  this  afternoon  so  much 
derstand,*'  T  added,  after  a  pause,  more  thoroughgoing  than  anybody 
bit,  being  so  young  a  Minister,  else.  Fancy  Merrifield,  of  all  men, 
'eel  a  hesitation  in  appearing  to  advocating  a  conscription." 
A  more  on  myself  than  is  jus-  **  Yes ;  but  there  ought  to  be 
able.  Besides,  it  seems  to  me  nothing  surprising  about  it  to  those 
it  army  reform  comes  under  the  who  have  watched  his  career.  Mer- 
ne  categor}-  as  the  game  laws,  rifield  is  always  for  running  into 
(thing  excites  so  much  general  extremes.  No  two  men,  of  course, 
jerest,  because  nothing  touches  are  so  unlike  as  the  same  man  at 
mach  the  public  of  all  classes,  different  times ;  but  Merrifield  has 
■mv  reforms  always  involve  per-  undergone  this  metamorphosis  more 
oil  questions,  and  personal  ques-  than  once,' and  I  don't  despair  of 
OS  arouse  the  feelings  more  than  seeing  'our  John'  settling  down 
y  others."  finally  into  a  steady-going  old  Tory." 
**True;  but,  nevertheless,  you  This,  of  course,  was  mere  exagge- 
Bst  not  take  up  every  little  ques-  ration,  pardonable,  perhaps,  as  com- 
•0  to  the  Cabinet,  or  if  you  do  ing  from  Mr.  Braham.  As  we  parted 
•tt  must  not  expect  to  have  it  at  the  end  of  the  Park  to  pursue  our 
swercd.  When  I  first  came  into  different  roads  home,  I  could  not 
See  as  Home  Secretary,  and  help  again  recollecting  that  only  a 
njptratively  a  young  man,  I  be-  few  months  had  passed  since  my  first 
n  by  making  just  this  mistake,  conversation  with  the  great  Minister 
);  your  plan  is  clear.  You  must  now  so  lightly  spoken  of,  and  my 
nault  the  Duke  of  Ulster,  of  nervousness  on  the  occasion.  It 
urse,  and  freely,  and  get  his  con-  seemed  like  a  dream  that  in  so  brief 
rrence  to  all  measures  of  import-  a  space  we  should  be  fellow-minis- 
ce.  Then  war  and  foreign  affairs  ters,  with  "  Brammy "  for  a  col- 
together  a  good  deal  just  now,  league.  Verily  truth»is  stranger  than 
d  it  is  just  as  well  that  what  is  fiction.  And  reflecting  how  largely 
ne  may  be,  so  far  as  practicable,  my  sudden  rise  was  due  to  his  un- 
accordance  with  the  general  affected  kindness  and  patronage,  I 
eling^  of  what  used  to  be  the  feltguilty  of  something  like  treachery 
Pposition  party.  Perhaps,"  con-  at  having  discussed  his  character  so 
lued  Mr.  Braham,  smiling  again,  lightly,  and  that  with  a  comparative 
^  should  be  able  to  give  you  stranger  like  Mr.  Braham.  But  the 
useful  hints  as  anybody  on  tendency  manifested  in  all  cultivated 
w  head ;  at  any  rate  I  shall  society  of  people  to  talk  about  their 
'  ^?Py  to  confer  with  you  at  friends  behind  their  backs  extends 
'  tunes.  Then,  as  Merrifield  even  to  these  exalted  circles.  Cabinet 
*  to  find    the    money  for  your  Ministers,  1  found,  seemed  always  to 
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have  an  irresistible  inclination  to  dis-  verdict  being  generally  to  the  effect 

cuss  the  merits  of  their  colleag;ues.  that  So-and-so  was  decidedly  going 

I  observed,  too,  that  the  criticism  off,  and  not  at  all  the  same  man  thit 

mostly  took  a  depreciatory  form,  the  he  used  to  be  in  Opposition. 


CHAPTEK   LXI. — OPENS    A    SECRET  DRAWER   WITHIN    THE   CABINET. 

The  Duke  of    Ulster   represented  himself,  the  great  house  of  iVNeik 

a    family    long  time    distinguished  escaped  another  political  down&lL 
in    Irish    history,    but    which    iii'st        The    fourth    marquis,   who   lOC- 

became    famous  in   the    person    of  cecded  to  the  title  in   IToO,  ourried 

Patrick    O'Neale^    Earl    of    Ulster,  his  great  fortunes  to  London,  uul 

one  of    the     stanchest    supporters  becoming     a      stanch     HanoTeriis 

of  the  Stuarts,  and  whose  stubborn  was    very  instrumental  in  his  old 

resistance    to    Cromwell  is  matter  age  in  canning  the  Union — serrice 

of  history  familiar  to  every  school-  rewarded  by  Pitt  with  the  garter,  % 

boy.      O'Neale    finally   vanquished,  dukedom,    and    an     English   pee^ 

his  head  was  of  course  cut  off;  but  age,    although    he    still    continued 

his  son  returning  from  exile  at  the  to    be    known    as    '  The    O'Xeile' 

Restoration,   was    made  a  marquis  by   his    Celtic    tenantry.      It  wM 

and    lieutenant    of    Ulster,    when  the    first    duke    who     built    the 

he  naturally  took   the  opportunity  gloomy    palace    known     as    Ulsjter 

alTorded  by  his  position  to  get  the  House,  the  picture-gallery  of  which 

lieads  cut  off  of  such  of  his  neigh-  is     adorned    with     Gainsboroug^'* 

hours  as  had  been   on   bad  terms  famous    picture    of    the    beautUoI 

with  the  family.     So  loyal  a  noble-  duchess.  (She  was  a  Mac  Murrough.) 

man,  it  needs  hardly  be  said,  took  The  present  head  of  the  famUy  had 

sides  with  King  James  the  Second  come  to  the  title  unex])ectedlj  on 

against    the    Dutch     usurper,    and  the  death  of  his'  uncle,  ^tho  fourth 

was    among    the    most    gsillant    of  duke,  and  had  been  brought  up  in 

the  losing  commanders  at  the  battle  seclusion,  studying  metaphysics  and 

of   the   Boyne.     After  the  Jacobite  science    at    a     German    university, 

cause  was  finally  overthrown  in  Ire-  until  called  home  just  as  he  came 

land,  he  followed  his  royal  master  of  ago  to  the  family  honours  and 

into  exile,  and  died  at  Versailles.   On  estat^is.     But    those  who    expected 

the  accession  of  Queen    Anne  the  that  this  plan  of  education,  so  un- 

sentence  of    attainder   on    the  son  usual   for  the  heir  to  a  dukedom, 

was  annulled,    and   the  estates  re-  would  unfit  him  for  sustaining  the 

stored   to  the  femily.     With   these  political  position  of  the  family,  were 

reverses     the     house    of    O'Xeale  agreeably     disappointed.       Science 

seemed  to  have  learned  prudence ;  and  philosophy  wore  still  the  young 

for  although  the  third  marquis  was  duke's  favourite    pursuits ;  but  be 

suspected  of   being   in   communica-  soon  displayed  a  readiness  of  Bpeoch 

tion  with    the    Pretender,    and  to  and  a    power  of    argument  in  the 

have  arranged  a  rising  in  the  north  House  of  Lords  which,  joined  wini 

of  Ireland  during  the  '45,  a  certain  his    mastery  of  all   Irish  subjects 

amount  of  caution  had  mingled  with  secured  him  at  once  a  leading  pO" 

his  naturally  hot  Irish  blood,  and  the  sition  there.     As  a  matter  of  couri>e 

head  of  it  holding  back  to  see  the  up-  the    Duke    of     IHstcr    became   » 

shot  of  the  Highlanders*  march  into  Cabinet  Minister,  but  it  was  undc^ 

England   before   finally  committing  stood  that  the  oiiicc  allotted  to  bun 
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uM  always  be  ono  of  the   easy  ral  scheme  of  army   reorganisation 
ts,  and  that  he  would  take  the  which    I  had    in    yicw,    and    were 
rk  of  it  easily.       But   although  finally  approved  at  a   consultation 
oting    his    attention    mainly    to  held  a  few  days  after  the  Cabinet 
igenial  pursuits,  no  man  could  be  Council  already   mentioned,  and  in 
rc  certainly   depended   on    when  which  Mr.  Merrifiold  and  Mr.   Bra- 
asion  arose  for  the  service  of  his  ham  took  part, 
ty;     and     his     reputation     for        This  scheme  provided  for  the  con- 
tory  was  rapidly  built    on    the  stitution  of  the  different  army  depart- 
shiiiig     speeches     delivered     on  ments  as  separate  establishments  in 
itical     emergencies      with     true  the  manner  already  explained,  viz.  : 
)emian    fire    and     spirit — Hiber-        The      Commander-in-Chief      and 
n  fire  which  perhaps  sometimes  Army  Headquarters. 
Tied  the  orator  even  beyond  the        Pay  and  Audit  Department  under 
xssities  of  the  case.     All  agreed  Accountant-General. 
t  the  great   Irish   dukedom  was        Store   Department,    under  Inspec- 
rer  more  worthily  filled,   and    a  tor-Ceneral,  a  general  officer  of  ar- 
leral    regret   was    felt    that    the  tillery ;  divided  into  a  manufacturing 
jily  would    probably    end    with  branch,   and  the   supply  branch  or 
isdf.     The    Duke    had    married  magazines.     These  magazines  to  be 
ly,   and    being    left    a   childless  in   charge  of  artillery  officers,   and 
lower,   showed    no    intention    of  to    contain    all    military   stores,  as 
nying  again.     Sad  to  think  that  well  as  ordnance  and  ammunition, 
great  a  line  should  become   ex-        Commissariat  Department,   under 
ct,   said    his     friends    and    the  Commissary- General,    for  food  and 
i)lic    Better  so,  said  the  Men  of  forage,  and  having  the  Army  Trans- 
wee;    the  Duke  woos  Science;  port  Corps  attached  to  it  in  peace 
eoce   the    most    charming    but  time, 
tcting     of     brides.      But     even        "Works    Branch,  under  Inspector- 

to   a    lady    must    be    jilted  General  of  Fortifications, 
en   the    country    in    throes    of        Medical  Department 
ropean    crisis     calls    out    for    a        The  War    Department  proper  to 

tesman   to    guide    it;     and    the  consist  of  the   Secretary    and  two 

ie,  not  it  was  thought  without  a  Parliamentary   Under-Secretaries  of 

iging  look  backward,    came    for-  State  (one  in  each  House),  a  perma- 

rd  at  the  call  of  duty  to    fur-  nent  Under-Secretary,  and  the  need- 

h    the    only    practicable    solu-  f ul  staff  of  clerks  for  corresponding 

n   of     tl^e     political    difficulty,  with  these  different  departments, 
ttifying  testimony  to  our  merits,         "  The  arrangements  seem  simple 

d  the  Men  of  Scii»nce ;  but  alas,  enough,'*   observed  Mr.  Merrifield  ; 

*t  work  on  The  Calculus  of  The  **but  I  miss   the  professional   ele- 

'thinkable  will  now  never  be  com-  ment  in  the  War  Office.     How  are 

sted  I  these  Parliamentary  officials  to  work 

^Vlittever  might  be   the  loss    to  the  machine  if  you  remove  all  the 

wee,  an  ardent  departmental  Min-  experts  V' 

0*  could  not  have  wished   for   a        **  The  professional  adviser  will  be 

ief  better  fitted  to  help  him  in  his  the    Comnmnder-in-Chief.     Ho    will 

*t   administrative     project,     the  be   responsible  for    the    advice    he 

"wnier  giving  hearty  support  with-  offers  ;  the  Minister  will  be  respon- 

't  Rhowing  any  wish   to  interfere  sible  for  acting  on  it,  or  not  acting 

details;  and  accordingly  the  on  it  In  this  way  you  have  a  corn- 
el arrangements  were  soon  de-  plete  distribution  (not  division)  of 
"ied  on  for  carrying  out  the  gene-  responsibility." 
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"  And  how  as  to  the  conflict  of  do-  hand,     when    framing    bis    plu! 

pjirtments  about  which  one  hears  so  In   all   this  I  am   merely  adtptin 

much?"  said  the  Duke.      "  Will  not  the  very  efficient  Indian  system  1 

this    be  intensified  if  they  are  all  the  conditions  we  find  here.   An 

working  apart  from  each  other  ?"  the  case  is  merely  an  illustratidn  < 

"  There  should  be  no  such  conflict  the  principles   I   contend  for— fti 

where  all  are  subject  to  one  central  the  only   practicable  way  of  en 

authority.      It  arises  now,  because  bining  efficient  army  administntk 

no   one    can    say    whose  advice  is  with   Parliamentary  government, 

given,  or  whose  is  taken ;    and  the  not  for  the   political  officer  to  ii] 

parties  who  should   be  responsible  all  business  into  his  own  hands;  1 

are  liable  to  be  overridden  by  those  him  keep  to  general  supervisioii,  i 

who  are  wholly  irresponsible.     Take  the  executive  officials  being  pen 

the  late  manoeuvres    for    example,  nent — experts  in  short — and  sped 

No    sooner    was    it    determined   to  cally  responsible  to  him,  and  tlffoq 

have  manoeuvres  of  some  sort,  than  him  to  Parliament." 

everybody  connected  with  the  War  "Still,"   said  Mr.  Merrifield,  **i 

Office   thought  it  necessary,  as  the  I  understand  your  scheme,  you  hi' 

phrase  goes,  *  to  shove  his  oar  in  ; '  left  the  Secretary  of  State  without 

and     there    were    proposals       and  single  expert  in   the  office,  for  tl 

counter-proposals,  and  minutes,  and  permanent  Under-Secretary  may  1 

memorandums,     and    consultations,  a  civilian.     Is  not  that  Tathcr  on 

and    Lord    Stowe    was   pulled  this  doing  the  decentralisation  ?'* 

way  and  that,   and    there    was    as  **  I  had  provided  in  my  mind  f 

much  fuss  and  bother  as  might  have  the  deficiency  by  giving  the  SecJ 

sufficed    to     despatch    a    hundred  tary  of  State  a  private    secretar 

thousand  men    abroad.     Now  what  not  a  mere  clerk  promoted  on  £8i 

would  happen  under  my  plan  would  a  year,   but  a    military    officer 

bo   this.      The  Minister    would  tell  standing,  just  as  the  First  Lori 

the  Commander-in-Chief  wliat  sum  the  Admiralty  has  the  aid  of  in  « 

was  provided,  and  the  latter  would  perienced  naval  officer.    Theappoii 

thereon  draw  out    his    scheme    for  ment  should  be  well  paid,  to  seco 

the  application  of  the    sum.      The  a  really  good  man,   and    it  nig 

Minister's  share  in  the  matter  would  very    properly    carry    the   rank 

then  be   limited  to   satisfying  him-  general.'* 

self  that  the  vote  would  not  be  ex-  "  This  will  draw  down  the  cry 

ceded,  and  thereon   sanctioning  the  jobbery  for  a  certainty,"  obserr 

scheme.     It  would  also  be,  of  course,  the  Duke. 

his  business  to  obtain   the  needful  "  If  distrust  of  public  men  is 

Parliamentary  power  for  occupation  be  the  basis  of  Parliamentaiy  d 

of  land  and  so  forth."  cussion,  then  we  can  never  refo' 

"Still,    in    order  to   satisfy    him-  the  army  or  anything  else  ;  but PJ 

self  on  the    point  of    expense,   the  liament,   I   should   hoi)e,  will  pre 

Secretary    of  State  would  need   to  reasonable  when   they  see  that  o 

refer  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  pro-  means  to  be  honest" 

posals    to    the    different    heads    of  "  But    this    resuscitation   of  ' 

departments  —  Accountant-General,  Horse-Guards,"    objected    the  P 

Commissary-General,   and  so  forth  ;  mier,    "  I    am   afraid  it  will  be  ' 

so  that  you  have  circumlocution  in  palatable.      I    don't     know    ifl^ 

another  form  V"  about    these    things    myself,  bu< 

"The   Commander-in-Chief,   if  he  have  a  sort  of  impression  that  i 

is  a  sensible  man,  would,  of  course,  institution    was    not    veiy   pop« 

get  the  help  of  these  officers  before-  with  Parliament     Hey,  Merrifiel 
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)t  moreover  rather  a  com-        **  A'ery  true,  and  now  is  the  time 

I  cumbrous  affair  ?"  to   sweep  away   these  cobwebs.     I 

Horse-Guards     itself/*     I  propose  a  much  simpler  arrangement 

I,   "  wants    simplifying,    no  for  the  future,  a  homogeneous  staff 

The  post   of   military  sec-  with  short  simple  names.     But  now 

"or  example,  as  now  consti-  to  pass  on  from  details  to  principles. 

s    an     anachronism.       The  There  are  certain  things  to  be  done 

»mmanding  the  forces  must  at   once,  as  to  which   I  believe  we 

e  have  a  secretary,  and  you  are  all  agreed  ;  the  coast  defences  to 

1  him  a  military   secretary  be  completed ;  a  great  reserve  maga- 

ke,  but  he  should  bo  merely  zinc  to  bo  estabhshed  in  the  midland 

e  private   secretary  is    to  a  counties — we  must  insure  ourselves 

;  employed   on   semi-official  against  the  ruin  that  would  follow 

•ndencc  and  matters  of  pat-  the  loss  of  Woolwich. .    Then  there 

The     military    secretary's  are  the  defensive  works  round  Lon- 

5  come  to  be  a  much  greater  don  ;    these  may  be  regarded  as   a 

lan  this,  usurping  functions  sine  qua  non  in  the  present  state  of 

'  fulfilled  by  the  adjutant-  public  feeling,    so    I  hope  you  will 

In  my  view  there  should  approve  of  my  having  set  them  in 
principal  staff-officer  for  all  hand  already ;  Mr.  Merrifield  con- 
sincss,  and  he  should  pro-  curs,  and  a  million  will  do  about 
3  called  Chief  of  the  Staff,  what  is  needed," 
the  Quartermaster-Generars  *'  Oh,  of  course,"  replied  the  Pre- 
lent  should  certainly  be  mier,  "  the  country  would  not  keep 
d.  Have  staff-officers  for  sur-  us  in  office  a  week  if  we  did  not  do 
and  for  getting  intelligence,  that  much.  But  all  these  are  surely 
forth,  and  plenty  of  them  ;  matters  of  detail  too.  What  about 
bould  always  be  plenty  of  the  army  itself  ?  for  that  is  what  I 
it  work,  "fining  information  am  told  we  stand  most  in  need  of." 
rking  out  projects  for  attack  "  Well,  as  to  that,  my  scheme  is 
ence, — there  is  no  real  eco-  as  follows,  subject  of  course  to  the 
I  cutting  down  your  staff  too  criticism  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
but  the  business  of  moving  who  will  want  a  day  or  two  to  get 
-which  is  all  the  Quarter-  into  his  seat.  I  do  not  propose  to 
jrenerafs  Department  has  to  increase  the  embodied  army  beyond 
ace  time — is  not  sufficient  to  a  small  addition  to  the  cavalry,  not- 
our keeping  up  a  separatees-  withstanding  the  critical  state  of 
lent  of  equal  status  with  the  things.  Our  insukr  position  will 
it-Gcneral's  Department."  always  give  us  a  little  time;  what 
the  way,"  said  Mr.  Merri-  we  have  to  do,  I  conceive,  is  to 
nrould  it  not  be  a  good  thing  organise  reserves  on  a  much  larger 
id  of  son)e  of  these  cumber-  scale  than  anything  we  have  had 
Jes  ?  So  far  as  I  understand  hitherto,  and  in  a  form  immediately 
tter,  the  man  you  call  an  available.  And,  as  I  said  before,  it 
it-adjutant-general  is  not  as-  seems  to  me  that  for  this  purpose^ 
the  adjutant-general,  nor  is  under  the  circumstances  of  a  rich 
puty-assistant  quartermaster-  country  like  England,  with  a  passion 
deputed  to  do  anything  in  for  liberty  carried  almost  to  excess,  the 
lar.  Could  not  you  alter  true  policy  is  to  avoid  all  danger  of 
OBg-winded  names  ?  They  checking  the  national  unanimity  by 
►  stand  forth  now  as  emblems  proposing  enforced  service,  and  to 
od  deal  that  is  antiquated  in  pay  for  what  we  want  in  hard  coin, 
itary  system.'*  We  must  go  into  the  labour  market, 
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in  fact,  like  other  cmi)l<)ycTS  of  la-  hip:li(T.     But   at    this    rate,  eve 

l»t)ur.     Now  then,  liow  to  *!:et  tlicsc  1U0,()00  of  rosorvcR  will  cost  abo 

reserves^   You  can't  obtain  a  reserve  Uvo  anil  a  quarter  millions  a  ycai 

«»f   the   Btren^^li  needed  merely  hy  "And  a  cheaper  way  of  gettu 

j.asMn^^  men  llirou<rh  tlie  ranks,  and  them,  I  believe  it  would  be  difficQ 

letting  a  i:art  of  their  time  be  s^x-nt  to  find,"  said  the  Duke,  who  seemt 

on  furlough.     To<;f(?t  a  large  reserve  much  pleased  with  the  plan, 

in  this  way  you  woulil  want  a  large  '*  Still,"  objected  Mr.  Mcrrifiel 

embodied  army;  moreover, the  ]^]an  "the  whole  scheme  is  complicat< 

iiocs  not  fit  in  with  our  colonial  ser-  and   illogical,  compared   with  tl 

vice.     Further,  there  is  this  ol)jec-  sweet  simplicity  of  enforced  scrvii 

( ion  to  a  large  reserve  of  this  sort,that  on  every  able-bodied  male." 

thesemen,ift]irown  in  large  numbers  "But  I  suppose.*'  said  the  Dub 

on  the  labour  market  after  liaving  '*what     we    want     is   some    pli 

been  withdrawn  from  civil  pursuits,  whi(;h   will   work    ])nictically,  an 

will   find    a    dilllculty   in    earning  can  l>e  set  in  hand  at  once." 

llieirlivelihood.     1  think, therefore,  "  Very  true,"  answered  Mr.  Ka 

that  we  ought  to  look  to  a  reserve  rifield  ;  "still,  West's  plan  is  logic 

i»f  soldiers  who  shall  not  be  with-  ally  tpiite  indefensible.     Howeva 

drawn  from  civil   life  at  all,  excej  t  1  will  say  no  more  on  that  point 

for   training.     I   have  <lrawn   up  a  the  first  thing,  no  doubt, is  tod 

scheme,  therefore,  for  attracting  to  something." 

each  reginu^nt  a  strong   reserve  of  "Talking  of    logic,   John,**  ol: 

men  who  will  be  recpiired  merely  to  served  his  br(jthcr-in-law,"Ishooli 

undergo    the    needful    preliminary  like  you  to  look  presently  at  wm 

training,  and  to  come  out  for  occji-  thing  I  have  here  ;*'  and  he  jwinte 

sional  drill  <luring  j)eace  time,  and  to  a  bun<lle  of  papers  on  the  furthc 

who   are  to  receive  a   small    rate  of  side  of  the  table  which  appeared t 

daily  pay,  as  retaining  fee  for  their  be  proof-sheets,  a  fragment,  app 

services  when    recjuired.     It   seems  rently,  of  the  great  work  on  The  li 

to  me  that  in  this  way  you  will  get  thinkable.     "Well,"  he  continue! 

what  you  want,   with  a   minimum  looking  rather  bored.  "  is  thereauj 

of  disturbance  to  the   industry   of  thing  more  to  be  discussed  ?" 

the  country,  and  a  minimum  of  ex-  "  There  is  of   course  an  immciw 

])ense.  deal   to   be  said  as   well  as  done, 

"  Besides  this  reserve,  the  militia  1     answered;  "but     the    snbjw 

is  to  be  made  available  for  servicer  is     involved     in     a    multitude  < 

abroad  in  peace  time,  but  then  the  details  which   I   don't   know  tb 

militia  is  to  be  nuide  a  very  dilTer-  I    nectd     trouble     you     with,  • 

I'ut  sort  of  thing  from  what  it  has  though  they  make  up  a  great  whol 

been    hitherto  ;    it   will    be   amal-  The     number     of     line    regimen 

gamatcd  thoroughly  with  tlie  line,  has  to  be  reduced.     Then  there 

and  officered  entirely  from  the  hit-  the  distribution  of  tliis  new  force' 

ter.     The  militia  soldiers  arc  also  to  be  considered.     Soldiers  alone  doi 

have  a  permanent  retaining  fee.  but  make  an  army,  nor  individual  reg 

smaller   than   that  paid   to  the  re-  ments,  nor  even  brigades  or  di^ 

serve,  because  their  liability  to  be  sions.     This     is   a   matter    to    ' 

sent    abroad   will    bo    smaller.      T  arranged   forthwith.     The  GerflM 

should  hope  that  from  a  shilling  to  system,  with  its  comj)letc  locali^ 

eighteenpence  a  day  will  be  found  tion  by  army  corps,  is  not  applicau 

sufficient  for  the  line  reserves;  and  to  our  circumstances  of  colonial  ai 

from  sixpence  to  nincpence  for  the  Indian  reliefs,  and  the  army  cor 

militiamen.      If  not,  we  must  bid  is  too  large  a  unit  for  our  small  < 
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tablishment  in  peace  time.  Fur-  sidelong  glance  at  his  proof-sheets, 
ther,  tlie  bulk  of  the  embodied  the  meeting  soon  broke  up. 
troops  must  be  stationed  mainly  in  *'  The  Duke  is  certainly  the  right 
the  fortified  towns  in  the  south,  man  in  the  right  place, "  observed 
while  tlic  headquarters  of  regiments  3£r.  Braham,  as  the  three  of  us 
must  be  among  tlie  centres  of  popu-  walked  away  together  from  Ulster 
ktion  in  the  north.  Still  I  propose  Ilouse.  *'  Tlie  only  man  in  England 
a  uniform  plan;  the  abolition  of  all  who  is  not  in  a  flurry  just  now.'' 
the  small  independent  districts,  and  ^^  And  so  quick  at  seizing  the 
a  redistribution  of  the  home  forces  point  of  a  case,''  said  Mr.  Merrilield  ; 
among  divisions  of  uniform  size,  sub-  "  it  is  quite  delightful  to  do  business 
I.  divided  into  brigades.  More  gener-  with  him.  If  he  would  only  be  per- 
j  al  officers  will  be  actively  employed  suaded  to  give  up  for  a  time  han- 
than  at  present,  but  per  contra  there  kering  after  that  confounded  Calcu- 
will  he  a  saving  practicable  in  the  lus  of  The  Unthinkable." 
colonialcommands,thestaff  of  which  *'  Tliat  is  what  keeps  his  head  so 
is  now  altogether  overdone;  and  cool,-' replied  Mr.  Brahain.  **Iwish 
eventually  there  should  be  a  large  Von  Uberlisten  could  have  seen  him 
saving  in  the  establishment  of  gener-  to-day.  See,  too,"  added  Mr.  Bra- 
ils, which  is  to  be  largely  reduced,  ham,  senteutiously,  *'  how  admirably 
and  made  a  working  grade,  like  all  he  exemplifies  the  genius  of  decen- 
othere  limited  in  strength  to  the  tralisation.  No  undue  interference 
nombers  actually  employed.  Then  with  the  business  of  departments, 
all  honorary  rank  is  to  be  abolished.  No  tendency  there  to  go  too  closely 
and  honorary  promotions  on  retire-  into  details." 

ment.    Relative  rank  is  to  be  over-  *•  There  is  one   point  I  am  sur- 
lianled,  and  readjusted  with  refer-  prised  he  did  not  take  up,"  observed 
ence to  the  increased  responsibilities  Mr.  Merrifield.     **It  passes  my  com- 
and  higher  education  of  the  comba-  prehension  how  Ulster  of  all  men 
tant  officer  in  these   times.     Then  should  not  perceive  the  superior  ad- 
there  are  various  plans  for  raising  the  vantages,    upon    every    ground    of 
statnsof  the  soldier,  and  making  the  reason  and  justice,  of  resting  the 
winy  more  respectable.     We  hope  a  defence  of  the  country  on  the  Iiabil- 
Rreat  deal  may  be  done  by  localising  ity  of  all  citizens  to  military  service." 
thereserve  still  more  completely  than  At  this  point  the  speaker  left  us 
is  the  case  at  present ;  by  the  thor-  to  take  his  own  road  home,  and  the 
ongh  fusion  contemplated  between  separation  of    our   party   was    not 
the  line  and  militia ;  by  making  the  made  too  soon,  for  quite  a  crowd  of 
.  recruiting  personal ;  and  the  colonel  people  were  following  us,  attracted 
the  recruiting   officer  of  his    own  ty  the  novel  and  interesting  sight  of 
'egiment.    I  think,  too,  I  see  the  '  these  two  distinguished  men  walk- 
^y  to  render  the  army  more  of  a  ing  in  company  with  each  other. 
<^*reer  for  the  soldier ;  and  I  hope  "  How  long  T^-ill  it  be,"  said  Mr. 
that  instead  of  desertions  occurring,  Braham,  as  we  continued  our  course 
^^J«nd88al  may  soon  be  regarded  as  together — "how  long  will  it  be  before 
*  Duafortune  and  disgrace."  we  can  look  the  enemy  boldly  in  the 
"  Well,  pcrliaps  it  will  be  bet-  face  i    The  whole  course  of  future 
^  to  defer  going  into  these  points  events  abroad  seems  to  turn  on  this. ' ' 
^  you  have  finally  settled  them  *'  There  must  be  still  a  few  weeks  of 
^tb  the  Commander-in-Cliief ;" —  apparent  confusion  and  helplessness, 
^  as  the  Duke  now  certainly  seem-  wliile  the  process  of  conversion  takes 
^  A  little  bored,  and  was  casting  a  place,  but  we  can  hardly  move  faster 
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thun  \vc  are  going,  although  there        *'It    is    my  business  to  breathe 

i;i  not  much  to  show  so  far.     The  iirst  blood  and  thunder  just  now,  and  to 

thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  the  men,  try  to  instil  enthusiasm  into  eyery- 

of  course ;  we  sliall  ask  the  House  to  body  else  ;  but  I  feel  a  sort  of  im- 

vote  these  to-morrow,  you  know,  and  postor  all  the  time,  for  I  have  not  a 

the  proclamation  inviting  enlistment  spark  of  that  professional  zeal  which 

into  the  reserves  is  ready  drafted,  imparts  a  pleasure  to  war  for  its  own 

and  may  be  got  out  the  next  day.    I  sake.    I  look  on  it  as   about  the 

daresay  we  shall  have  something  like  worst    use    you   can  put  men  to, 

tlie  appearance  of  an  army  within  a  knowing  what  a  blundering,  bmtal, 

couple  of  months.    But  we  are  in  wasteful  business  war  actually  is  at 

awful  apparent  confusion  and  hurry-  best,  even  what  people  are  pleased 

scurry  at  this  moment,  and  shall  be  to  call  scientific  war.      Merrifield 

in  worse  a  fortnight  hence.     How-  himself  cannot  be  more  pacific  in 

ever,   once   done,  the    thing    need  heart  than  I  am." 
never  be  done  again.    The  British        ^^  But  Merrifield  is  becoming  quite 

army  will  be  *  fixed  up '  for  good.-*  bloodthirsty ;   look  how  excited  he 

**  Even  this  preliminary  bustle  has  is  about  the  forced  enlistment   I 

hud  its  effect  on  foreign  politics,"  hope  he  won't  be  doing  anything 

observed  my  companion.     **Alrea-  mischievous    in    that    line.    If  he 

dy  I  think  I  can  begin  to  discern  were  to  throw  us  over  on  that  point, 

some    slight    indications    of    more  and  take  to  stumping  the  country  on 

peaceable  tendency  in  the  north."  the  conscription  ticket,  there  would 

*'  It  is  most  devoutly  to  be  hoped  very  soon   be  an  end  of  the  Great 

tiie  signs  may  be  true."  United  Administration." 

"  Yet  I  begin  to  think,"  rejoined        I  fancy  that  Mr.  Braham  spoke  in 

Mr.  Braham,  **  the  nation  will  be  al-  jest ;  nevertheless  I  was  pained  at 

most  sorry  to  be  balked  of  a  little  this  light  way  of  talking  about  my 

trghting,  now  that  its  blood  is  up;  revered  friend  and   patron,  but  »s 

and  you,  I  suspect,  will  find  it  dim-  we  parted  just  at  this  moment,  on 

cult  to  avoid  a  desire  to  try  the  tem-  reaching  the  comer  of  Plantaeenet 

per  of  your  new  wcai>on  when  you  Square,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of 

iiave  forged  it."  saying  anything  in  reply. 

CHAPTER  LXII. — REPORTS  PROGRESS. 

But  the  quiet  tenor  of  these  easy  Napoleon  called  two-oVlock-in-thc- 

conversations  reflected  very  incor-  morning  courage,  suitable  for  pilot- 

rcctly  the  true  aspect  of  our  life  at  ing  the  state  in  face  of  the  breaker 

this  time.    Changing  flank  in  face  which  menaced  our  course  in  CTcry 

of  the  enemy  is  proverbially  a  deli-  direction — the  days  passed  actually 

cate    operation,   and    to    be    done  in    a    sort    of    official    whirlwind- 

(iuiokly ;  and  to  recast  our  military  Everj'thing  had  to  be  done  in    • 

b/stem,   with  the  propect  of  des-  hurrj',  and  done  at  once,  yet  if  pos* 

perate  European  war  breaking  out  sible  done  well ;  and  witnessing  tl>^ 

at  any  moment,  w^as  a  thing  to  be  scene  of  apparent   confusion  pr^' 

carried  out  with  the  utmost  des-  sented  by  the  War  Department  »* 

patch.    While,  therefore,  it  might  be  this  time,  I  could  not  control  tb* 

ail  very  well  to  discuss  measures  anxious   self-questioning  that  pc^ 

calmly  with  the  Duke  of  Ulster — and  force  arose,  whether  I  had  not  »*' 

no  man  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  tempted  a  task  beyond  my  powerfj 

t^iat  valuable  self-possession  which  and  whether  out  of  all  this  turma** 
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nd  upsettinp:  and   rcarrangcmcTit,  much  business  to  be  disposed  of  all 

rder  would  ever  be  evolved.     Nor  at  once,  the  only  practicable  plan 

ras  there  any  lack  of  critics  to  ex-  seemed  to  be  to  appoint  committees 

iress  the  same  doubt,  not  always  of  the  best  men  who  could  be  found, 

00  impartial ;  for  in  a  reform  of  this  either  in  or  out  of  the  office,  to  draw 

Oft  there  must  needs  be  sufferers,  up  detailed  regulations,  upon  gene- 

ind  men  do  not  readily  see  the  merits  ral  instructions,  for  giving  effect  to 

)f  a  change  which    renders  them  each  part  of  the  new  organisation, 

raperfluous.     This  is  the  man,  it  and  drafting  the  various  warrants  to 

(Fas  said    by  these    persons,    who  be  issued  thereon.     Thus  in  a  day 

wanted    to    simplify  and    reduce,  or  two  we   had  committees  sitting 

Why,  instead  of  the  promised  sim-  upon     almost     every     conceivable 

plicity  and  reduction  of  business,  point,  and  innumerable  references 

there  never  was  such  a  bustle  and  coming  up  from  them  every  minute 

so  much  work  before — which  w/is  for  disposal. 

quite  true;  and  I  felt  that  if  any-  The  office  worked  with  a  will,  not 
tiling  happened  to  stop  our  course  excepting  Burley ;  but  the  knowl- 
before  it  was  accomplished — a  quar-  edge  that  his  appointment  was  now 
rel  among  the  would-be  Continental  superfluous,  and  would  cease  on  the 
thieves,  or  a  sudden  decline  in  the  completion  of  the  different  matters 
national  fervour,  or  any  other  cause  in  hand,  was  hardly  calculated  to  di- 
tcnding  to  turn  out  the  party  of  pro-  minish  my  friend's  natural  tendency 
gres^— my  successor  would  succeed  to  overload  his  business  with  mi- 
to  a  condition  of  things  far  worse  nutes  and  statistical  returns.  And 
than  that  which  I  had  attempted  thus  every  scheme  being  made  the 
to  improve,  and  I  should  be  de-  subject  of  a  proposal  for  a  fresh  ta- 
nonnced  as  a  rash  impostor,  a  sort  of  bular  statement,  there  threatened 
political  Prometheus,  a  mortal  who  to  be  a  somewhat  bewildering  ac- 
had  vainly  tried  to  handle  celestial  cumulation  of  superfluous  matter 
weapons;'  and  I  thought  of  the  upon  the  work  in  hand ;  but  the  dif - 
homilies  that  would  be  poured  forth,  ficulty  was  happily  disposed  of 
about  the  folly  of  promoting  young  when,  on  the  Governorship  of  the 
politicians  to  high  places,  of  making  South  Pacific  Islands  falling  vacant, 
a  man  War  Minister  who  had  never  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  at  Mr. 
•>een  even  at  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Merrifield's  instance,  offered  it  to 
Education  Dt'partment,  and  how  Burley.  The  appointment  fortu- 
flearly  it  would  be  proved  that  in  nately  presented  peculiar  attractions 
these  days  of  complex  government  for  him,  inasmuch  as  this  important 
'ong  experience  was  the  first  qualifi-  settlement  had  hitherto  been  con- 
cation  for  office.  However,  the  busi-  spicuous  for  the  dearth  of  accurate 
ness having  been  begun  must  be  gone  statistical  information  available  re- 
Oft  with,  but  I  confess  that  at  times  garding  it.  It  was  not  even  known, 
^  one  was  more  disposed  to  doubt  so  Burley  told  me,  what  proportion 
^y  competency  for  the  task  before  the  cliildren  of  mixed  parentage 
y*e  than  myself.  Is  a  great  general,  bore  to  the  total  population,  or 
*  wonder,  not  surprised  sometimes  what  percentage  of  the  converted 
to  find  he  has  won  a  battle,  and  may  inhabitants  belonged  to  each  rcli- 
^  not  be  disposed  to  think  well  of  gious  denomination.  To  rescue  the 
Imnaelf  for  the  first  time  when  the  islands  from  this  deplorable  condi- 
pUndits  of  his  countrymen  convey  tion  was  therefore  a  congenial  task ; 
the  belief  of  others  in  hLs  merits?  and  my  friend  started  for  his  new 
hi  truth,  it  was  indeed  a  scene  of  appointment  full  of  ardour,  with 
turmoil  for  a  time.     There  being  so  an  extra  cabin  full  of  blue-books^ 
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and  scvcnil  dozen  specimen  sam-  pressure,  for  every  hour  was  of  mo- 
))le8  of  blank  forms  to  be  tilled  in  on  ment,  an<l  the  business  of  months 
arrival.  Meddell  and  McMuddcll,  had  to  be  crowded  into  days.  Hid 
I  suspect,  each  shed  a  silent  tear  war  been  actually  proclaimed,  the 
over  the  memory  of  so  much  de-  excitement  and  acti^^ty  could  scarce- 
parted  worth;  while  poor  Mr.  Baj-  ly  have  been  greater ;  for  the  nation 
lierd,  the  Iiidexer-General,  1)ecame  felt  as  if  it  were  living  on  the  edge 
more  anxious  than  ever  as  his  eye  of  a  mine,  and  no  man  could  pit- 
wandered  sadly  over  the  shelves  in  diet  the  moment  when  the  explosion 
the  store-room,  groaning  under  the  would  take  place.  The  great  jwwen 
weight  of  piles  of  blank  returns  abroad,  meanwhile,  eagerly  watched 
never  again  to  be  called  into  use.  our  proceedings,  for  which  indeed 
But  generally  the  office  entered  every  facility  was  alforded,  the  ncwg- 
with  much  zest  upon  the  great  work  papers  being  filled  with  the  reports 
in  hand ;  O'Verduit,  of  my  old  of  their  special  military  correspon- 
branch,  was  quite  invaluable  ;  and  dents  from  various  parts  of  the 
Trubbell  Soame,  Burley*s  private  country  ;  so  that  not  only  did  the 
secretary,  who  was  a  very  clever  fel-  British  public  get  ever}'  morning  the 
low,  had  thrown  himself  into  the  fullest  information  how  the  monev 
current  of  the  stream  with  admira-  was  being  spent  which  its  represcn- 
ble  loyalty.  tatives  had  voted,  but  these  iute^ 

A  timely  attack  of  gout  liad  al-  esting  details  were  also  telegraphed 
ready  solved  the    difficulty    about  to  all  ])arts  of  the  world.     The  pro- 
disposing  of  Sir  Frederick  Baton,  gress  in  recruiting  the  reserves,  the 
Tlie  presence  of  the  chief  of  the  extra  hands  engaged  at  Woolwich, 
staff  being  particularly  needed  just  the  strength  of  tlie  working  parties 
now,  he   liad   naturally  taken  the  employe(l  on  the  defences  of  London, 
opjwrtunity  to  go  off  to  Buxton —  the  state  of  the  new  great  arsenal  in 
Baden-Baden   m>i  being  accessible  the  north,  the  augmentation  of  the 
with  decency  to  the  head  of  the  anny  field  artillery,  the  jiractice  made  with 
in  present  European  crisis — and  so  the   new  guns  and  all  the  new  in- 
might  be    shelved  without  doing  ventions  adopted  in  their  manufaC" 
violence  to  his  feelings.     There  was  ture,  the  doings  at  the  various  cjiml>s 
no  difficulty  about  tilling  up  the  new  of  exercise,   even  the    number     ^^ 
and  liigher  appointment  to  be  creat-  hours  spent  by   the    Secretary     ^' 
ed,inthe  person  of  an  officer  of  rank  State  in  his  office, — all  these  f»cts 
whose  services  and  ability  had  secur-  were  as  well  known  to  all  parti^'^ 
ed  the  confidence  of  the  army  and  interested  as  to  that  individual  hi***' 
the  country,  a  practical  soldier,  and  self  and  the  rest  of  the  CabiaC^* 
a  man  of  business  and  good  sense  But  publicity  has  its  atlvantag^*  • 
into  the  bargsiin.    This  resuscitation  the  would- be  disturbers  of  the  pe<»^^ 
of  the  cluef  commnd  was  naturally  of  Europe  saw  that  England  wa»  ^J 
I>opular  with  the   anny ;   and  the  earnest,  and  the    more  far-sighti^^ 
new   Commander-in-Chief,   with    a  political  meteorologists  thought tlj** 
new  chief  of  the  staff  as  his  principal  they  could  already  detect  some  fai'** 
aUJ^^  a  headquartcr-staff  organised  gleam  of  light  in  the  black  thund«^ 
on  the  new  system,  and  a  strong  cloud  on  the  horizon.     They  woiil« 
branch  for  the  intelligence  depart-  have  been  still  more  assured  Jj«" 
ment,  was  very  quickly   at   work,  Mr.   Braham's  confidential  opinio^ 
taking  his  full  share  of  the  great  been  made  public ;   for  that  a8tut4J 
business  in  hand.  statesman   was    not  without   hope 

that  the  great  conflict  might  yet  ^ 

This  was  indeed  a  season  of  high-  averted. 
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If  any  tiling  could   procure    this  the  voluntary  system  are  left  logi- 

happy  consummation,  it  would  cer-  cally  without  a  leg  to   stand  on. 

tainly  be  the  bold  front  displayed  by  Mr.   Braham  is  usually  silent,   but 

England,  and  the  for^vardnes8  of  her  always  rising  when  necessary,  and 

preparation.     **We  must  not  delay  often  by  judicious  banter  and  per- 

lor  a  moment,"  said  the  noble  Pre-  aiflage  smooths  down  the  feathers 

mier,  calm  and  cool,  perchance  not  which  have  got  ruffled  in  debate. 

without  a  mental  sigh,  as  thinking  But  army  debates  do  not  come 

of  the  proof-sheets  of  his  great  work  on  every  evening.     The  nights  are 

lying  uncorrected.     **  Are  you  sure  mostly  free  for  work;  and  although 

you  have  taken   money   enough  ?"  talking  and  listening  all  day  leave 

asked  Mr.  Merritield.     '^Realecono-  a  sense  of  excitement  and  fatigue, 

my  lies  ii\  expenditure  just  now.  a  man  in  health,  refreshed  by  din- 

The  nation  will  stand  a  shilling  in-  ner  and  a  nap,   may  go  to  work 

come  tax  without  flinching,  an(l  ex-  again.     Night,   too,   the  best  time 

port  duty  on  coal  is  bringing  in  a  for  writing  minutes    and    reading 

splendid  revenue.     Twenty  millions  papers,  whereof  sundry  boxes  full, 

or  so  were  well  8j»ent,  if  it  save  us  brought  home  after  office  hours  by 

from  spending  twenty  times  twenty  messengers  in  a  cab,  occupy  vacant 

millions  in  wicked  war,  and  sums  chairs  and  tables  of  the  Minister's 

untold  in  waste  of  precious  human  private  room.     New  forms  of  esti- 

lives."  mates  and  accounts ;  draft  codes  of 

regulations  for  departments  newly 
The  time  flies  apace  in  the  rush  established  on  autonomic  bases — 
of  work,  and  yet  seems  long,  look-  simple  and  specific  procedure  the 
ing  back  on  all  that  was  done,  object  in  view,  so  that  the  military 
The  days  indeed  go  mostly  in  talk,  runner  may  read,  and  hunting  for 
or  perhaps  in  listening.  As  many  precedents  cease  henceforth;  draft 
officials  have  to  be  conferred  with  warrants  for  promotion ;  draft  war- 
as  there  are  half-hours  in  the  day,  rants  for  this,  that,  and  the  other ; 
and  later  on  plans  have  to  be  un-  plans  for  new  camps ;  plans  for 
folded  and  explained,  and  perhaps  London  defences ;  a  general  up- 
defended  in  the  House.  But  the  hcaval  of  things  military  waiting 
House  is  always  retu<5onable,  especial-  for  settlement;  hurry-scurry  ami 
ly  when  taken  into  confidence,  and  high-pressure, — all  to  culminate  in 
the  proposals  of  Government  com-  a  time  of  rest,  when  the  English 
jnend  themselves  to  all  right-think-  Minister,  like  the  historic  German, 
ing  men.  Mr.  Merrifield,  too,  is  al-  shall  sit  calmly  at  a  clear  table  in 
^ys  ready  to  undertake  the  work  an  empty  office,  while  the  business 
<>f  argiunentative  elucidation  when  of  the  army  is  done  by  the  proper 
Mked,  often  indeed  Avithout  being  people.  Hard  work  for  the  time ; 
Mked,  and  bears  down  all  opposition  but  hard  work,  at  any  rate  prospe- 
'>y  perspicuous  statement  and  force  rous  work,  need  not  hurt  a  man. 
of  argument  and  illustration;  his  Passion,  envy,  disappointment, these 
JJ^ole- hearted  support  qualified  only  break  people  down ;  but  the  man  who 
oy  a  reservation  of  doubt,  implied  feels  that  he  is  achieving  success, 
J*therthan  expressed,  regarding  the  and  while  gaining  public  confidence 
unpolicy  of  not  enforcing  the  obli-  keeps  on  good  terms  with  those 
gation  of  universal  military  service  about  him — if  the  lungs  be  sound 
^tt  which  topic  the  leader  of  the  and  digestion  good,  may  work  well 
«<wise  is  so  persuasive,  copious,  into  the  night,  and  rise  fresh  and 
and  sarcastic,  that  the  defenders  of  early  of  a  morning. 
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GROUSE-DRIVING. 

The  tentli  day  of  last  December  of  grouse  which  it  alone  produces, 
closed  the  grouse  season   of    1872,  while  its  votaries  describe  it  as  the 
for  man}^  reasons  the  most  extraor-  most  exciting,  and  therefore  most 
dinary  on  record.     It    was  chiefly  delightful,  sport  to  be  had  in  the 
remarkable  for  the  exemplification  shape  of  shooting.     All  these  things 
it  afforded  of  the  enormous  results  to  are   doubtless  very  true;    and  yet 
be  obtained  by  the  system  of  driv-  there  is  a    large  class  of  the  com- 
ing,  and  for  the  controversies   to  munity  who  sneer  at  grouse-driving, 
which  these  have  given  rise.     Wo  while  many  openly  denounce  it  on 
were  startled  during    last   August  various  grounds.     The  former,  we 
and  September  by  a  rapid  succes-  suspect,  owe  their  dislike  to  ignor- 
fiion  of  scores  totally  unprecedented  ance  of  it ;   the    latter    appear  io 
in  former  annals  of  shooting,  while  be  all  more  or  less  influenced  by 
we  have  since  been  entertained  by  envy  or  antiquated  prejudice.    It  is 
abuse — more    or    less    vehement —  difticult  to  convey  in  words,  to  any 
from  the  mouths  of  such  as  refuse  to  one  who  has  had  no  experience  of 
consider  such  results  as  legitimate,  the  sport,  what  are  the  elements  of 
Within  a  few  weeks  we  heard  of  the  the  fascination  which  grouse-driving 
slaughter  in  one  day  of  1120  brace  undoubtedly  possesses  for  any  lover 
at  Studley  Royal;    of  upwards  of  of  the  gun.     Kevertheless,   let  us 
1000  brace  at  "Wemmergill,  Mr.  F.  attempt  to  describe  it  as  it  really  is, 
Milbanke  securing  350  brace  as  his  and  recall  for  a  moment  the  glories 
share  of  the  total;   of  Lord  Wal-  of  one  of  the  great  Yorkshire  days, 
singham's  unparalleled  feat  of  423  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  again  upon 
brace ;  and  finally,  of  the  unheard-  a  moor,  in  the  early  days  of  autumn, 
of  number  of  2620  grouse  killed  on  with  guns,  cartridges,  dogs,  loadere, 
the  moors  of  Mr.  Rimington  Wilson,  drivers,  and  luncheon — all  en  rigle. 
at  Broomhead,  in  the  West  Riding  of  We  have  breakfasted  early,  ridden  or 
Yorkshire.     It  is  not  therefore  won-  driven  a  few  miles  to  the  edge  of 
derful   that  grouse-driving  should  the  moor,  and  walked  a  mile  or  two 
attract  the  attention  of  the  general  up  to  the  scene  of  action.    Ensconced 
public,   as  well  as  of  the  regular  in  the  first  batterj*,  with  our  loader 
community  of  gunners.     That  it  is  busily  arranging  cartridges  ready  to 
the    sport,   ^>rtr    excellence,  of    the  his  hand,  and  our  retriever,  keen  as 
liour,   at  least  so  far  as    the    gim  mustard  and  patient  as  Joi),  behind 
is    concerned,   cannot    be    denied,  us,  we  are  cheered  by  the  pleasing 
It  appears  to  engross  the  attention  consciousness    that     we    have  got 
of  the  modern  shooting  world  dur-  a  good  place,  and  that  the  drivers 
ing  at  least  the  first  two  months  of  are    well    started.      The    morning 
the  season,  while  a  large  majority  of  is  clear  and  sunny  ;  the  time  of  day, 
sportsmen  are  ready  to  follow  it  in  say,    ten    or    half- past.     The  blue 
preference  to  the    more    domestic  smoke  of  our  morning  cigar  curls 
hattu£,  even  so  late  as  the  early  days  spirally  upward,  stirred  by  no  uD" 
of  chill  December.    We  are  told  that  toward  w^md.     *'What  a  day  ^or 
this  novel  and  much-sought-for  pas-  driving  !"  bursts  involuntarily  ^^^ 
time  increases  the  supplies  of  hu-  our  lips.      Half  an   hour,  jKjrbaps 
man  food,  that  its  expenses  are  al-  three-quarters,  elapse,   and  wo  «/* 
most  defrayed  by  the  large  numbers  still  straining  our  eyes  into  the  di»»- 
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Nothing   to  .be  seen  but  at  hand.    Two  shots — three — four 

}vely  expanse  of  heather  and  — five  shots  away  on  the  right  of  the 

n    bilberry,    varied    by    grey  line  announce  that  the  ball  is  opened, 

jprecn  patches  of    stones  and  and  redouble  our  excitement.     **  Are 

or  strips  of  burnt  moor,  which  they  ever  coming  ?"  **  Yes !"  for  be- 

hes  swelling  or  sinking  away  fore  we  have  time  to  think  or  aim, 

blue  horizon.     Nothing  to  be  our  first  two  barrels  have  been  fired 

but  an  occasional  self-satisfied  at  a  wily  old  cock,  who  was  on  us  be- 

le  from  some  unsuspecting  old  fore  we  saw  him,  but  who  disappears 

jrouse,  or  the  faint  bleating  of  unharmed  into  the  distance  behind, 

int  flock  of  moor  sheep.     But  With  a  second  gun  in  our  hands  w^e 

a  far-off  cry  of  "Ma-a-ark"  again  watch  keenly,  inwardly  curs - 

ted  along  the  light  September  ing  the  cunning  of  that  old  miscreant 

I.    Arrectis  auribus,  we  listen  who  has  caused  us  to  fail,  expended 

16  next  symptom   of  the  ap-  two  good  cartridges,  and  who  must 

ling  fray,  while  our  eyes  al-  have  risen  out  of  the  earth,  for  no 

;ire  of  sweeping  sky  and  earth  mortal  saw  him  till  he  vf&a  within  a 

[ns  of  the  quarry.     Suddenly  yard  of  the  batteries.     Somehow  the 

II  pack  of  flying  birds  rises  guns  on  the  right  and  the  left  appear 
3m-like  out  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  enjoying  all  the  fun,  for  their 
almost  before  we  have  caught  fire  is  incessant,  and  the  birds, 
)f  a  feather,  about  two  hundred  though  they  settle  in  front,  seem  to 

^head,    chuckling    heartily,  fight  shy  of  our  battery.     But  the 

are  doubtless  suspicious  old  nuddle  of  the  line  is  bound  to  have 

8,  whose  habit  is,  under  any  cir-  its  turn ;  and  look !  ours  is  coming 

mces,  to  slink  away  at  the  first  at    last.     As  the    shouting  of    tlie 

om  of  human  presence  on  the  drivers  waxes  louder,  about  two  or 

We  grasp  the  trusty  breech-  three  hundred  birds  have  risen,  and 

,  and  pulling    ourselves  to-  are    now  on  the  move  towards  us, 

',  are  conscious  that  the  game  apparently  creeping  slowly  over  the 

gun.    At  length  we   can  see  very  tops  of  the  heather.     Straiglit 

itter  of  a  white  flag  on  the  at  us  they  come,  their  necks  and 

nf  yon  second  hill,  followed  breasts  gleaming  red  and  bright  in 

liately  by  a  wondrous  swirl  of  the  autumn  sun,  while  a  feeling  akin 

t  birds,  that  look  like  bees  in  to  fear  comes    over  us.     Some   of 

•.    They  sink  down  again  be-  them   settle,  fresh  ones  take  wing 

e  sky-line,  and  again  the  cry  and  join  them,  till  all  is  alive  with 

ark  "  arises.     Now  more  flags  grouse  in  front,  and  our  gun  treml)lcs 

ible,  till  the  complete  horse-  in  our  hand  as  they  come  on.    They 

f  flickering  white  objects  is  are  on  us — the  supreme  moment  has 

w,  though  still  a  mile  off  on  arrived.    We  pick  our  birds — bang, 

posite  hill-face.     Large  bodies  bang — thud,  thud — and  by  us  they 

ds  are  on  the  move  in  the  go  with  our  four  barrels  into  them, 

between  us  and  the  drivers,  not  creeping  slowly,  but  at  the  rate  of 

ire  settling  in  front,  and  still  fifty  miles  an  hour.  More  are  coming. 

idle ;  while  still  the  cry  of  Oh  for  a    hundred  guns  !     Faster 

"  comes  sighing  on  the  breeze,  and  faster  they  stream  at  us ;  packs, 

^eird  crow  of  the  old  cocks,  twos  and  threes,  and  single  birds, 

from  all  parts  of  the  "  slack"  as  straight  as  arrows,  and  as  swift 

it  of  the  batteries,  keeps  our  as     the     north     wind ;     over     us, 

ion  on  the  strain,  and  promises  at  our  heads,  to  the  right,  to  the 

ork,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  near  left,    now    behind,    now    in    front 
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as^in,  the  cannonade  roaring  along  a  large  bag  could  be  regarded  as 
the  line.  Past  our  ears,  and  over  unsportsman-like.  Tlie  soil  in  these 
their  dead  and  dying  comrades,  on  islands  has  always  produced  game 
they  must  come,  tlirough  all  the  in  abundance  under  proper  manage- 
smoke  and  thunder  of  the  guns,  ment,  and  the  grandfathers  of  the 
worthy  of  Sedan  or  Waterloo,  till  existing  generation  of  sporting-men 
we  would  fain  hold  hard  and  let  our  only  failed  to  equal  the  scores  of  the 
barrels  cool.  But  the  drivers  arc  present  day  from  want  of  the  expe- 
climbing  up  the  face  Ave  are  on,  and  rience  and  appliances  wliich  have 
the  stream  is  beginning  to  slacken,  developed  since  their  time.  People 
Tlie  remaining  birds  come  singly,  are  apt  to  forget  that  though  fllfty 
and  are  calmly  and  neatly  killed,  years  ago  grouse-driving  did  not 
for  those  bewildering  packs  have  exist,  yet  enormous  bags  of  partrid- 
passed,  and  are  over  the  hill  behind,  ges  and  grouse  are  recorded  of  that 
iS^ow  the  drivers  are  up  to  the  bat-  day.  Osbaldeston  killed  100  phea- 
tcries,  and  the  drive  is  over.  The  sants  to  his  own  gun  in  one  day; 
faithful  and  patient  Hector  leaps  up,  Lord  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Coke  of 
for  he  knows  his  time  is  come,  and  Norfolk  upwards  of  100  brace  of 
we  sally  forth  to  pick  up  the  corpses  partridges  on  several  occasions; 
of  the  slain,  and  lay  them  in  triumj)h  while  from  80  to  100  brace  of  grouse 
by  our  battery.  Ten  minutes  of  this  to  a  gun  over  dogs  were  often  bag- 
work,  and  we  are  told  to  face  about  ged.  Scores  like  these  arc  not  ex- 
in  our  boxes.  We  do  so,  and  again  ceeded  nowadays  (or  at  least  very 
the  expectation,  the  excitement,  thtj  rarely)  by  any  individual  gun  in  a 
torrent  of  grouse,  the  lively  fusil-  grouse-drive  or  ^/^^w^.  It  is  true  that 
ivde,  and  the  thud  of  our  frequent  Mr.  F.  Milbanke's  ^50  brace,  and 
victim  on  the  ground,  or  against  the  Lord  Walsinghani's  420  brace,  were 
-walls  of  our  stronghold.  Again  the  never  approached  by  our  forefathers; 
picking  up  and  reckoning  of  the  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  had  the 
slain,  the  congratulations  and  con-  grouse  existed  in  their  time,  they 
dolences,  and  away  over  the  hills  to  would  have  done  their  best  at  them 
the  next  line  of  batteries.  Such  with  their  flint  and  steel  and  their 
is  a  good  drive  in  modem  York-  Joe  Manton  barrels.  A  glance  at 
shire.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  the  controversies  carried  on  in  our 
history  of  it.  This  is  what  the  contemporary  the*  Field' on  this  sub- 
novice  sees,  which  he  takes  for  ject,  will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
granted  is  all  that  is  to  be  known  cavilling  at  grouse-driving  as  a  sport 
concerning  grouse-dri\ing.  The  bag  is  all  on  the  side  of  those  who  hare 
tlius  made  is  all  that  the  old-fash-  no  practical  knowledge  of  it.  When 
i()ne<l  sportsman  with  his  annual  we  find  that  men  of  authority  and 
st(;ady  work  in  a  Highland  glen,  and  experience  in  shooting  such  as  Mr. 
his  brace  of  pointers  or  setters,  hears  F.  Milbanke,  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
of ;  and  thus  he  calls  it  unsportsman-  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Duke 
like  butchery.  Nothing  is  heard  of  Devonshire,  and  Lord  Ripen, 
of  the  great  care  and  skill  which,  have  all  for  some  years  taken  to  dri- 
matured  by  science  and  experience  ving  their  moors,  as  the  best  wav  of 
(>f  the  animal  grouse,  and  his  ways  killing  the  grouse  and  of  obtaining 
upon  particular  moors,  are  required  sport,  we  can  afford  to  dismiss  as 
to  ])roduce  the  complete  result,  of  insignificant  the  dissatisfaction  pi 
which  our  ideal  gunner  has  just  people  who  do  not  understand  it. 
been  made  aware.  And  here,  as  we  lay  ourselves  open 
The  time  has  long  gone  by  when  to  the  criticism,  that  even  on  the 
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J  most  zealous  admirers,  SeotcU  lodge,  where  they  are  only 

g  must   ahvuys  be  li-  required   to   work  for  one  or  two 

sons  of   large  fortune  guns.     It  must  also  be  remembered 

5  estates,  we  nmst  take  as  Mr.  Milbanke  tells  us,  that  there 

remind  all  owners  of  is    great     enjoyment     derived    in 

;  their  shooting-ground  grouse-driving  from   the    working 

I,  hilly  or  flat,  they  will  of  the  retriever,  setter,   or  spaniel. 

;ize  every  opportunity  He    picks    up    many    a     dead    or 

rive,  on  liowever  hum-  wounded  l)ird  which  would  other- 

)v  the  sake  of  getting  wise    be    lost,   while   considerable 

irds.     Whether  this  is  knowledge  of  dog-handling  is  re- 

naster  and  his  friends,  quired  to  make  him  do  this  well, 

per,  let  them  examine  The  retriever  is  an  animal  that  is 

nd  even  if  they  only  certainly  more  cultivated  and  better 

ten  brace  in  a  day  by  understood   than    formerly ;   while 

ptu  drives,  they  will  be  the  setter  will  afford  many  a  pretty 

find  that  four-fifths  of  picture  during  a  driving  day,  as  you 

ide  consists  of  obnox-  cross  the  moor  or  search  a  corrie  for 

s  and  barren  hens,  who  wounded  birds  and  stragglers.     A 

have  let  the  steadiest  great  mistake  made  by  all  persons 

:  within   100  yards  of  not  conversant  with  the  theory  of 

smallest  moor  is  capa-  driving  is  to  suppose  that  it  is  easily 

improved  to  a  wonder-  d(me — that,  in  short,  all  that  is  ne- 

y  this  means;  indeed  cessary  is  to  erect  some  turf  bat te- 

e  or  two  shootings  in  ries,  tind   a  few  drivers,  and  start 

lot  to  speak  of  York-  driving  without  any  further  study 

more  tlian  a  few  hun-  of  the  subject.     Very  poor  results 

n    extent,   where    the  are  arrived  at  by  this  method  ;' in- 

rds  realised  for  the  pot  deed,  often  not  so  large  as  would  be 

riy  trebled  by  a  regular  afforded    by    the    employment    of 

nail    drives    over    the  *'dogs."     The  flight  of  the  birds 

es,  continued  up  to  the  must  be  studied  most  carefully,  and 

ison.    We  live  in  an  age  their  halnts  attentively  considered, 

md  too  much  has  per-  To  lay  out  a  moor  for  driving,  the 

ide  of  the  sportsman's  master  or  the  keeper  must  drive  it 

the  small  shootings  in  in  the  winter  when  the  birds  are 

rvevcr  accompanied  by  very  wild,  and  he  can  observe  their 

Llogs  and  a  steady  eye.  inclinations    when   disturbed.     He 

temi)ted  to  be  drawn  at  must  note  the  shoulders  of  the  hills 

vhere    tlie     setter     or  that  they  invariably  swing  round, 

scarded.     Now  we  are  the  length  of  their  flights,  and  their 

ch    men   as    we    have  usual   alighting   places.     He   must 

ly  with  all  other  own-  drive  them  in  still  weather,  and  in 

,  are  fully  alive  to  the  wind  or  rain  ;  mark  the  variations 

>rking  with  dogs,  and  of  their  course  under  these  differ- 

ng  them  to  this  day  if  ent  conditions,  place  his  boxes  ac- 

l  more  satisfactory'  re-  cordingly,  and  produce  his  magic 

ters    have    long    been  stream  of  grouse  as  the  result  of  his 

•Norfolk  for  partridges,  study.     Whoever  lias  this  work  to 

3  days  of  railways  and  do,  must  obviously  be  a  man  of  per- 

ng-parties,  are    out  of  ception  and  a  sportsman.     This  lat- 

exceptiug  at  the  small  ter  word  has  been  the  causa  teter- 
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rima  of  much  strife  between  the  vo-  ing.  Tlic  enormous  numbers  of 
taries  of  wliat  we  may  call  sport  on  grouse  to  be  found  on  the  Yorkshire 
a  large  scale  and  its  enemies.  Now  hills  owe  their  existence  to  the  fact 
we  conceive  that  sport,  so  far  as  that  these  moors  liave  been  conai- 
concems  the  gun,  consists  in  pur-  tently  driven  for  some  years  past 
suing  and  securing  the  fertB  natura  AVe  can  state  on  good  authority  that 
in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  there  are  moors  in  that  countjoo 
feed  the  human  appetite  with  sa-  which  there  are  to-day  fifty  times* 
voury  meat,  while  it  supports  ra-  many  birds  as  were  to  l>e  found 
ther  than  injures  the  breed  which  there  twenty  years  ago.  The  cause 
affords  that  luxur}\  In  short,  it  is  is  obvious,  and  so  well  known  that 
a  contest  waged  between  man  and  we  need  not  enter  u|>on  it  at  length, 
the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  field,  It  is  simply  that  whereas  poiiit- 
carried  on  on  a  legitimate  system,  shooting  results  in  a  continual  de- 
which  we  call  sportsman-like.  The  stniction  of  the  lambs  of  the  flock, 
excitement,  whether  of  a  trembling  leaving  the  old  and  sterile  portion 
moment  in  a  battery  or  of  a  breath-  to  encumber  the  ground — InariTing, 
less  advance  to  a  point,  is,  after  all,  the  latter  become  the  readiest  rio- 
only  a  pleasing  incident  of  the  ac-  tims,  and  the  stock  left  for  breeding 
tual  business  m  hand,  even  though  consists  almost  entirely  of  yoan^; 
it  be  this  excitement  which  lends  strong,  and  prolific  birds.  Thn 
to  shooting  all  its  charms.  The  factjs  the  result,  firstly,  of  the  wari- 
driver  or  the  pointer  are  equally  ness  of  the  old  birds,  which  causes 
fair  and  legitimate  as  between  man  them  to  slip  away  from  the  driven 
and  grouse.  Sport  is  as  every  very  early  in  the  business,  and  there- 
individual  finds  it  (granting  that  by  coming  to  hand  at  the  batteries 
he  understands  the  beast  or  fowl  while  the  guns  are  free  to  deal  with 
that  he  is  pursuing) ;  and  it  is  im-  them ;  secondly,  of  the  i>ack8,  whe 
possible  to  restrict  its  laws  to  the  ther  large  or  small,  being  always  led 
use  of  any  particular  species  of  by  old  birds,  so  that  the  young  ones 
dog.  There  are  many  men  who  often  go  by  unhanued  while  the 
have  shot  tigers  in  India,  elephants  sportsman^s  gun  is  empty ;  thirdlr, 
in  Ceylon,  or  hunted  antelope  and  that  many  young  birds  will  Only 
buffalo  on  the  boundless  prairies  of  take  one  short  fiight  and  then  settle, 
the  Far  West,  whose  blood  a  good  thereby  never  reaching  the  guns, 
grouse-driver  will  yet  send  throb-  while  some  will  squat  under  the 
bing  through  their  veins,  and  re-  heather,  and  let  the  drivers  ww 
call  the  excitement  that  has  been  them  within  20  or  30  yards.  The 
raised  in  other  climes  by  a  nobler  consequent  general  increase  in  the 
quarry.  The  most  bigoted  votary  available  numbers  of  these  Innlfr- 
of  point-shooting  will  always  kill  affording,  as  they  do,  an  excellent 
as  many  birds  as  it  is  good  for  the  article  of  human  food— cannot  he 
ground  to  destroy,  and  this  is  no  regarded  as  anything  but  advantar 
more  than  is  done  on  any  driWng  gcous  to  the  community  at  laige. 
moor.  Indeed,  the  great  difficulty  That  it  also  pro^ddes  room  for  giwt 
appears  to  be  how  to  kill  enough,  sport,  and'practically  admits  of  more 
to  free  the  ground  from  an  over-  people  joining  in  the  pleasnre  of 
stock  and  its  consequent  taint  and  shooting  grouse  than  could  possibly 
disease.  There  is  no  way  in  which  be  accommodated  under  the  oldsys- 
an^overplus  of  birds  can  be  got  rid  tem,  is  a  fact  rather  to  be  wel- 
of  so  well  as  by  the  method  we  are  comed  than  deplored.  During  the 
discussing,  and  driving  begets  driv-  first  month  or  six  weeks  of  the  set- 
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Qof  1871,  it  is  well  known  that  tutes  an  undoubted  stimulus  to  trade 

Due  were     hawked    about     the  which  must  be  accepted  as  a  benefit. 

Rets  of  Liverpool  and  other  large  Allowing,  then,  from  the  point  of 

)rthem  towns  at  2s.  6d.  and  28.  a  view  of  the  political  economist,  that 

ice.    On   a  certain    Saturday  in  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  in- 

emonth  of  September  of  this  year,  crease  of  winged  game  than  against 

ej  were  to  be  had  at  Leadenhall  it,  let  us  review  the  question  of  how 

irket  at  6d.  apiece  by  any  one  far  grouse-driving  is  s])ortsman-like, 

bo  would  carry  them  away.     In  as  compared  witli  the  old  manner  of 

e  month  of  December  1870,  game  pursuing    these    birds.    We    have 

u  bought  by  large  numbers  of  the  shown  that  qualities  eminently  form- 

lor  of  London  for  their  Sunday  ing  part  of  **  sportsmanship  "  are  es- 

snerB,  as  being  at  that  moment  sential  to  prouuce  good  driving,  as 

c  cheapest   form  of   flesh  to   be  well  as  what  scope  is  afforded  there- 

ocured,  in    consequence  of    the  by  for  the  use  and  handling  of  dogs, 

irit  market  being  closed   by  the  Let  us  revert  for  a 'moment  to  the 

anorablc  siege.     In   the  face  of  shooting  itself.     To  be  a  complete 

:t8  like  these  it  is  difficult  toes-  sportsman,  every  one  will  admit  that 

ti&hthat  the  increase  of  game  is  an  a  man  must  be  a  good  shot.     He 

iL    And  in  the  case  of  grouse  es-  who  is  not,  however,  well  acquaint- 

eially,  a  large  supply  is  an  unequi-  ed  with  the  theory  and  system  of 

Cil  advantage,  since  they  are  fed  shooting,  is  as  little  master  of  his 

ground  which  will  feed  nothing  art  as  tlie  author  would  be  whost; 

e  excepting  sheep,  while  we  have  ideas  and  language  were  excellent^ 

en  lately  shown  that  they  do  not  but  in  whom  the  gift  of  wTitingwas 

any  way  interfere  with  the  num-  so  deficient  that  he  was  unable  to 

(I  or  the  pasturage  of  the  latter  realise  them  on  paper.     Accuracy 

Inible  animal.     There   are  many  of  aim  is,  we  suspect,  more  perfect 

rating-boxes    on    the   Yorkshire  at   the    present    day  than    it   was 

li,  where  the  advent  of  the  party  twenty-fivej  years    ago.      Men    arc 

a  month's  driving,   and  conse-  more    practised,   and    shooting    is 

fflt  employment  of  a  score  or  so  of  usually  arranged,  where  it  is  prac- 

B  at  a  good  rate  of  wages,  with  the  ticable,  so  as  to  test  their  powers  to 

ince  of  a  small  bonus  all  round  the  utmost.     Killing  driven  grouse 

m  the  liberality  of  tlie  sportsmen,  has  been  said  to  be  a  "  knack ;'' 

lailed  as  a  happy  event  and  posi-  but   it  is  un  undoubted   fact  that 

B  boon  to  the  little  village  on  the  while  many  men  with  high  reputa- 

or-edge  which  supplies  the  dri-  tions  in  the  tuniips,  or  over  Sancho 

a.    The  upshot  of  tlie  matter  ap-  and    Don    in     the     heather,    have 

n  to  be  distinctly  satisfactory,  failed  signally  in  a  battery,  there 

ifind  that  the  great  increase  of  is  no   good   shot  at  driven    birds 

•ose  consequent  on  driving  sup-  who  cannot,  easily  hold  his  own  at 

91  food  for  the  public  market,  em-  what    gets    up    before    him.      We 

ya  men  in  the  moorland  district,  often  hear    the    term  *'  butchery  " 

eaextratraflac  to  the  railways,  and  vaguely  applied  to  any  large  bag 

ntathe  means  of  honest  trade  to  an  that   has  been   made  by  an  aristo- 

litional  number  of  poulterers,  gun-  crutic  shooting-party.     We  are  alsD 

ken, cartridge-manufacturers, pur*  constantly  warned  that  the  present 

XMBof  powder  and  of  shot,  or  pack-  is  a  degenerate  age;  that  driving  is 

|-ea8e  makers  and  their  respective  a  luxurious  imstime,  which  may  be 

iaUnt8,than  there  was  employment  followed  in  patent-leather  boots  and 

in  older  times.    All  this  consti-  irreproachable  trousers ;  and  that  the 
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race  of  men  who  would  work  liard  flown  a   mile    and    the    bird  that 

for  their  l)ag  of  wild  birds  lijiH  passed  has  only   come  off  the  next  biM, 

away  with  ramrods  and  percussion-  with   the  wind   at   forty  miles  a 

caps.     These  accusations,  as  far  as  hour,  swinging  sidelong  to  it  with 

driving  grouse  is  concerned,  may  be  a  terrific  **  curl  '■  on,  or  beating  19 

dismissed  without   argument.     All  against  it  close  to  the  grot&nd,  nov 

who  have  ever  engaged  in  it  know  two  or  three  together,  now  in  n 

that  there  is   as  much  endurance,  overwhelming  burst  of  five  or  d^ 

'  energy,  and  skill  required  in  a  day's  hundred,  here  athwart  the  biigM 

driving  as  in  any  of  the  older  forms  sky,  there  hardly  visible  against  tte 

of  sporting  with  the  gun.     It  fre-  daVk  moss-hag, — if  under  all  tliM 

([uently  happens  that  tlie  shooters  various  conditions  you  can  be  ood 

have  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  and  quick,  and  when    all   ia  OfCl 

round  to  get  to  the   next   line  of  produce  on  the  outside  of  your  boi 

batteries    without    disturbing    the  a  number  of  grouse  in  adequate  pi* 

ground,  while  the   drivers  are  sta-  portion    to    the    masses   of  ei^ 

tionary — giving  them  a  certain  and  cartridges  which  litter  its  inteno^ 

generally  limited  time  before  begin-  then  we  say  that  you  can  affoidtl 

ning  to  beat  up  towards  them.   And  laugh  at  those  who  call  you  butcha; 

although  ponies  are   a   practicable  while  you  may  defy  them  to  tcpi 

means  of  conveyance  in  some  places,  your  performance.     It  is  the  oppsf 

it  would  be    utterly  impossible  on  tunity   and    power    of    doing  ttt 

the  majority  of  moors  to  cross  from  which  is  the  cause  of  envy.   Sti 

Tone  line  to  tl\e  other  without  being  cuivU     hominum     contingit    adfci 

mired  in  the  deep  peat-hags.     We  Corinthum^  but  let  not  the  RoHi 

imagine  that  if  those  who  hold  the  citizen  on  that  account  assert  tU 

opinions    w^e    have    quoted    above  the  Corinthian  grapes  are  sour.  Al 

could  see  a  few  days' driving  on  the  no   one  denies   the    merit  of   ft 

moors  at   Bolton  Abbey,  Wemmer-  homely  sportsman  who  has  bo  irtl 

gill,   Simonstone,    or    High   Force,  trained  Jiis  dogs,  and   so  caieM^ 

they  would  soon  change  their  note  studied  the  habits  of  birds,  thlt  tjl 

concerning    the    effeminacy    of   it,  is  able    to    overreach    them  wJJ 

and  its  compatibility  with  polished  certainty,    so    let  him  not  scoff  i 

boots    and   Bond   Street   continua-  those    whose   skill,    activity,  i^^ 

tions.     One  day  will  be  so  blazing  precision  are    employed    in  » dtf 

hot  that  it    is    all   tliat  the  army  ferent  manner,    equally    consiftaii 

can  do,  wnth  their  heavy   load  oif  with  their  situation  and  opportvil 

guns  and  cartridges,  to  get  up  the  ties.    Much  as  we  may  regrrt  tll^ 

steep  pull  to  their  batteries  under  inactive  life  which  must  now  be  III 

the  Imming  sun.     The  next  day,  in  by  our  old  friends  Don  and  Sanckfl 

the  same  place,  they   are  quite  11-  or  envy  the  fortunate  possesson  Ci 

able  to   a  cutting  north-east  wind,  good  moors  for  driving,   we  mtf 

relieved  by  showers  of  sleet  and  hail,  still  accept  the  new  form  of  sport  • 

which  freeze  the  verj'  marrow  of  the  an  institution  by  no  means  injuii* 

sportsman  as  he  cowers  in  his  fortress  to  the  welfare  of  either  the  shoodaj 

of  turf,   waiting  for  the  birds  to  w^orld  in  particular,  or  the  counh] 

come;  and  when  they   do   come —  at  large.     If  grouse -driving  is  tt 

.«itraight  at  your  head,  to  your  right,  best  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  th 

to    your    left,  diagonally,   directly,  age,  we  may  at  any  rate  congratnW 

high  in  the  air,  or    just  skimming  ourselves  that  it  has  taken  »▼« 

the  heather,  the    grouse    that    has  wholesome  vein. 
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NTMENT,  universal  goodwill,  soled  by  the  knowledge  that  exports 
f  of  classes,  obedience  and  and  imports  multiply,  or  that  the 
1  to  the  rulers — these  were  revenue  is  greater  than  was  ex- 
e  achievements  of  a  Iladical  pected.  As  there  is  but  too  good 
aent,  and  they  were  to  be  reason  for  believing  that  the  causes 
about  by  depressing  the  of  the  ruinous  prices  are  political, 
and  the  landed  and  mo-  the  fact  that  we  are  tending  to- 
lasses,  by  revolutionising  the  wards  starvation  in  the  midst  of 
y  maintaining  peace  at  any  plenty  is  perhaps  that  whicli  more 
nd  by  great  reduction  of  than  any  other  calls  for  the  atten- 
blic  expenses.  Ilappiness  tion  of  our  legislators. 
« general,  with  one  excep-  While  thus  the  advent  of  the 
e  baffled  Tories,  chagrined  Session  was  a  time  of  suffering  and 
ssing  the  halcyon  days  which  of  apprehension,  it  was  enlivened 
1  done  their  best  to  prevent,  ])y  no  foretaste  oif  the  coming  legis- 
dt  apart  scowling  at  the  lative  measures.  Ministers  gene- 
enjoyment,  and  gnashing  rally  were  reticent ;  even  the  Prime 
eth  in  disappointed  rage.  Minister,  it  was  observed,  for  once 
nately  this  delightful  pro-  was  able  to  keep  his  own  counsel, 
has  not  been  exactly  car-  Possibly  he  may  have  at  lengtli 
t.  Discontent  was  never  learned  .one  of  the  maxims  of  com- 
aeral ;  selfishness  and  class  mon-sense,  after  bitter  j^experiencc 
B  rend  society  in  every  '  of  the  incfficacy  of  the  overflowing 
;he  law  is  almost  a  dead  candour  with  which  he  formerly 
.od  the  ])ublic  service  in  tried  to  win  golden  opinions.  The 
roufl  state  of  indiscipline ;  political  world,  therefore,  was  left 
ic  expenses  have  increased  to  speculation  ;  and  the  speculation 
>f  being  diminished.  AVorst  would  be  of  little  consequence  now 
ic  Tories  are  not  a  bit  out  that  we  know  the  Ministerial  mind, 
fcenance,  but'rather,^by  the  were  it  not  for  the  grounds  on 
f  events,  confirmed  in  their  which  principally  the  reasoning  was 
I.  The  objections  that  were  made  to  rest.  The  argument  was 
»  the  policy  which  has  been  remarkable  because  of  tlie  extremely 
during  the  past  four  years,  low  estimate  of  the  motives  which 
)  have  been  well  founded,  were  thought  likely  to  influence 
t  its  effects  are  showing  the  Cabinet  in  framing  their 
^ea.  At  the  meeting  of  measures.  Writers  did  not  even 
jut  the  country  was  m  a  mention  such  things  as  fixed  prin- 
liatraction  and  cUsorder,  and,  ciples,  or  a  settled  line  of  policy, 
shown  by  statistical  returns  by  know^ledge  of  which  it  might 
increasing  in  wealth,  yet  be  possible  to  divine  how  certain 
cans  increasing  in  comfort,  questions  would  be  ^dewed.  On 
jr  State  papers  may  show,  the  contrary,  it  was  assumed  that 
tain  that  the  times  are  evil  the  very  lowest  considerations  of 
masses  when  the  means  of  party  would  determine  the  action 
ire  unprecedentedly  dear,  of  the  Government ;  and  these  dis- 
ho  shiver  and  starve  in  paraging  assumptions  were  notably 
nter  will  be  but  little  con-  put  forward  quite  as  freely  by  the 
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Ministerial    as    by   tlic   Opposition  bdlion  if  any  scheme  wliich  they 

side.     No  more  forcil)le  proof  (roiiltl  miglit   have  been   tlex-ising  should 

be  given  of  th(;  depth  to  whieh  our  not  be  countenanced.     For  the  first 

rulei's    have    d<\**cende(l    in    public  time,    now    that    Parliament    wu 

ojnnion.     And  the  language  wliich  about  to  begin  its  fifth  year,  distinct 

imputes    such     entire    absence    of  ])hms  of  secession  began  to  be  cntw- 

])rinciple  is  the  more  weighty  be-  tained.     The  time  had  passed  when 

cause  it  makes  no  direct  accusation  the  ]Minister  could  unite  and  control 

of   such  thing,   neither  is  written  the   sections;   the  time  had  come 

in  enmity,  but  merely,  in  comment-  when  the  sections,  each  for  itself, 

iiig    on    possible  actions,   develops  sought  to  coerce  the  Minister.  Ton, 

incidentally  the   im]u-cssions  made  Dick,  and  Harry  each  wanted  the 

by  those  wiio  are  to  be  the  actors.  Ministerial    puppets  to  take  their 

A  direct  cluirge  could  hardly  equal  inspiration  from  him;   but  it  tri» 

ill  severity  the  tllsparagement  which  more  than  hinted  that  the  adoption 

lias  thus    come  out    by   the    way.  of  Tom's  proposal  would  bo  foUoired 

Ihit  it  has  ha])j)en(!d  before  to-day  by  the    implacable    resentment  of 

tliat  men  who  liave  begun  by  pn)-  Dick  and  Harrj'.     It  was  to  ben- 

fcssing  to  look  to  a  higher  standard  marked,  too,  that  no  section  seemed 

t  han  their  fellow-men,  find  in  the  to   think   that   there  could  be  iny 

end   a  low-er  level  than  they  who  pause  or  breathing-time  allowed  to 

never  pretended  to  exceptional  vir-  the    hapless    oflicials.     Noneerer 

tue.      Ko    adventurers    or    charla-  hinted  that  it  might  be  expedient 

tans  could  be  more  contem])tuously  to   halt  awhile    in    the  downward 

spoken   of    than    were   these    once  course,   and    take   account  of  the 

admired   Ministers  by  tlic   Radical  destnictiou  that  had  already  been 

j)ress   in   January.     It   was   certain  completed.     As  is  always  the  ct» 

before    the     reassembling    of    the  when   those  who  should    lead  are 

I  legislature,  that,  whatever  support  pressed  and  driven  by  factions,  the 

particular  measures  might  receive,  word  is  '*  Onwards  I"  and  the  pace 

the  moral  influence  of  the  Govern-  must  quicken  as  goal  after  goal  i» 

ment   was  wholly  gone.     There   is  left  behind.     It  was  clear,  we  mt, 

not     the    least     probability      that  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament 

members  will  ever  again  be  sent  to  that    the    Cabinet    had  ceased  to 

Parliament  **  to  vote  for  Mr.  Glad-  move  by  its  own  volition,  and  thit 

stone."  it  was  to  receive  its  impulse  fron 

Thus,  credit  for  a  definite  policy  without.      Ever>i:hing    seemed  to 

being  on  all  sides  refused,  and  the  indicate  that  henceforth,  in  execn- 

belief  obtaining  that  retention  of  tive  as  well  as  in  legislative  fun^ 

power  would  be  the  sole  end  looked  tions,  the  so-called  leaders  were  to 

to,  and  that  measures  would  there-  be  driven.     Only  a  few  days  before 

fore  be  devised,  not  in  accordance  the    Session     opened,    the    Home 

with  the  principles  of  any  party,  but  Secretarj'  had  set  aside  the  sentence 

so  as  to  obtain  a  majority  of  votes,  of  one  of  the  judges  passed  on  the 

there  was  immense  emulation  among  gas-stokers    found    guilty  of  con* 

the  Liberal    sections  as   to  whose  spiracy,  and   he   had   done  this  it 

particular    crotchet    the  perplexed  the  dictation  of  the  men  of  other 

leaders  might  decide  to  adopt.  Each  unions ;  thus  affording  early  proof  w 

section,  of  course,  thought  that  its  what  we  said  last  month — namelVi 

own  pet  confiscation  or  demolition  that   there  is  always  between  the 

was  the  one  to  win  on,  and  all  were  lower    classes    and    a    demagogue 

pretty  open  in  their  tlireats  of  re-  Ministry   a  compact,  expressed  or 
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i,  to  the  effect  tliat  laws  separate  copy,  a  petition  to  Parlia- 

nade  and  enforced  only  in  ment    for    the   redress    of  certain 

ner    as  the    plebs    shall  grievances  said  to  have  been  im- 

Surely,  the  present  state  posed  on  them  by  the  Army  Act  of 

antry  considered,  a  more  1871.     This  combination  of  officers 

I  act  could  hardly  have  of  the  army,  though  an  imitation  of 

rined  than  the  remission  the   conduct  of    the  Metropolitan 

later  part  of  the  punish-  police  and  the  gas-stokers,  is,  we 

lese  gas-stokers.     We  are  believe,  without  precedent  in  the 

are    that    many    people  history  of  the  service.  Until  modem 

he  punishment  unneces-  improvement  began  to  crush  out  the 

»re.     It  may  or  may  not  ])ride  of  high  feeling,  such  a  course 

.  so :  we  do  not  pretend  would  never  have  been  dreamt  of ; 

that  queston ;  but  merely  no  mandate  of  the  Horse  Guards 

here  was  no  doubt  about  would  have  been  necessary,  but  the 

guilt,  and  that  the  judge  repugnance  of  true  military  feeling 

the  cases  thought  proper  to  the  design  would  at  once  have 

the  punishment;     and  been  apparent.     It  is  most  deeply 

l  the  case,  tlie  reversal  of  to  be  regretted  that  officers  in  her 

ce  by  the  Home  Secretarj^  Majesty's  service  contemplated  such 

T  the  circumstances,  an  a  step ;  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be 

le    most    miserable    sub-  a  long  time  before  they   attempt 

Of  course,  the  unions,  again  to  make  their  voices  heard  in 

and  how  squeezable  the  sucli  a  manner.     At  the  same  time. 

s,   will    not  be    slow   to  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising 

in    the   compress.     How  the  cause  to  which  this  lapse  is  to 

Bruce  gained  by  his  be  attributed.  The  service  has  re- 
ay  be  learned  from  the  ceived  a  great  shock.  The  army  is 
which  the  announcement  quite  aware  of  the  animus  which 
ious  conduct  was  received  prompted  the  legislation  to  which  it 
3ciation  for  whose  propi-  lias  lately  been  subjected.  From  the 
had  interfered  with  the  staff  at  the  Horse  Guards  to  the 
f  the  law.  He  was  abused  drummers  and  pioneers,  it  is  quite 
Immediately  setting  the  understood  that  the  so-called  re- 
at  liberty,  and  for  not  forms  have  been  dictated  by  a 
g  the  law  itself ;  and  he  feeling  of  animosity  to  the  service, 
rcned  with  continued  agi-  and  a  desire  to  strip  it  of  what  little 
til  the  law  should  be  prestige  or  privilege  it  enjoyed,  and 
tie  was  also  accused  of  of  everything  aristocratic  in  its  cha- 
ourtesy  for  not  rej)lying  racter.  It  is. seen  that  agitation  and 
)  the  body  who  made  the  combination  carry  everything  before 
for  the  reversal  of  tlie  them ;  that  the  bodies  which  agitate 
This  is  one  of  the  re-  have  their  will  of  those  which  are 
taking  service  under  the  obedient  and  quiescent,  compelling 
I  ignorant.  the  Ministry;  and  that  the  only 
:  remarkable  thing  occur-  chance  of  holding  one's  own,  to  say 
<?fore  the  opening  of  the  nothing  of  bettering  one's  condition, 
id  its  full  imiK)rt  is  scarce-  is  to  play  the  pushing,  vehement 
fnded.  A  large  number  of  game  which  others  play  with  success, 
rs  of  the  army — it  is  not  We  said  at  the  time,  and  ;we  say 
xactly  how  many — had  again  now,  that  it  was  an  evil  day 
»  sign,  each  officer  on  a  for  England  when  her  Government 
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declared   against  purchase  in  the  satisfaction  and  gloom  whc 

army.     The  wealthy  and  well-bom  ment  came  together    on 

class  of  officers  was  the  sole  means  by  February.      The    conduct 

which  such  combinations  as  we  are  Government   was   more  tl 

now  deprecating  might  have  been  condemned  by  the  0])posii 

prevented.     We  said  tliat,  purchase  every  one  of  the  discordant 

jiavinggone,  discipline  would  be  en-  which  make  up  what  is  a 

dangcred ;  the  personal  influence  of  Liberal  party,  had  expre« 

the  purchase  officers  having  been  the  measured  terms  its  distru 

1)rincipal,  if  not  the  sole,  safeguard  Cabinet.     Tlie  reticence  oi 

>y  which  indiscipline  was  prevent-  had  aroused  curiosity ;  ther 

ed.  The  *  Times,'  we  observe,  draws  great   anxiety  felt  about 

from  the  recent  design  of  the  officers,  jects  of  legislation  to  be  ] 

an  argument  for  the  abolition  of  pur-  It  was  not,  as  has  sometii 

chase,  saying  that,  where  property  the  case,  that  men  looke 

in  commissions,  so  great  and  of  so  reassembled  Parliament  as 

varied  a  character  as  the  officers  of  relief  from  evils  which 

describe,  existed,  it  was  high  time  redress,  but  tliat  they  wai 

to  abolish  tlic  system ;  or,  as  the  apprehension,  to  know  whi 

*  Times'    calls    it,  to    redeem    the  institutions  and  interests  1 

commissions.   Looking  abstractedly  marked  for  destruction  t 

at    the    system    of   purchase,    the  At  any  rate,  whether  hop 

'  Times,'  no  doubt,  is  right ;  but  if  possessed  us,  all  desired  to 

it  appear  that  by  the  abolition  you  Houses  in  Session,  and  h 

create  evils  far  greater  than  those  day  of  meeting,  when  th 

which  you  remedy,  what  is  the  use  receive  some  comfort,  or,  at 

cf  such  an  argument  as  our  contem-  know  the  worst, 
porary  ust^s  ?     We  have  not  only        It  surj>rised  nobody,  anc 

taught  the  troops  the  value,  in  a  ought  to  have  offended  nol 

selfish  sense,  of  being  troublesome,  the  Royal  Sj)ecc]i  was  eni 

but  we  have  taken  away  the  only  far  beyond  the   usual  m 

controlling  power  which  was  likely  Royal  Speeches.     Once  ali 

to  keep  them  within  due  bounds,  imprudence  of  uncallcd-foi 

Before  the  non-purchase  army  and  the  Prime  ^linister  appear 

tlie  depot   centres  are  very  much  rushed,  with  tlie  rapid  vai 

older,  we  shall  see,  we  fear,  stranger  of  one  who  is  but  picking 

things  than  we  saw  last  month.  by  the  ocean  of  common-84 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  other  extreme  of  useles 

desertion  is  very  common,   and  on  We  are  allowed  to  see,  t 

the  increase ;  there  being  more  de-  glass  darkly,  that  somethi 

sertions  now  in  a  month  than  in  old  tended  to  be   done  in  ref 

times  there  were  in  several  years,  the  transfer  of  property,  » 

The  short   service   and  the  with-  more  regarding  local  taxa 

drawal  of  the  hope  of  pension  do  something  for  tlie  purpose  c 

not  seem  somehow  to  suit  the  men.  the  question  of  University! 

The  service  requires  very  careful  in  Ireland,  which  last  s 

nursing  instead    of    brisk  radical  will  have  for  its  object  the 

stirring  up ;  and  if  John   Bull  is  ment  of  learning,  and  will 

wise  he  will  look  a  little  carefully  with  a  careful  regard  to  1 

at    his  army  before    its  downhill  of   conscience.     This    is 

pace  is  much  accelerated.  there  is  an  "  et  cetera  "  wl 

On  all  sides,  then,  there  was  dis-  mean  everything  or  nothi 
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f    importance  will    bo    in  If  one  only  thinks  of  the  announce- 

\  to   occupy  the  idle  time  ment    that    England    would    fight 

(  60   hard    to    kill    during  Russia  with   or  without  allies,  and 

and  among  them  will  be  of   the   submission  which  followed 

ttl  for  erecting  a  Supreme  it,  any  comfort  derived  from  Lord 

Judicature,  including  pro-  Graniolle's  firm  language  will  quick- 

or    the     trial    of    appeals,  ly  disappear.     Leaving  speculation, 

•udiness   coming  from  any  however,  we  are  much  relieved  by 

might  have  a    suspicious  the   clear   and    explicit   statements 

lit  from  Mr.   Gladstone    it  regarding  Russian  views,  and  find 

n  nothing  important,  so  we  it  refreshing  to  be  able  to  commend 

ure  to  wait  patiently  until  the  Government 

rent  bills  shall  make  their  The  American  Treaty — a  subject 

ce.     As  to  the  parts  of  the  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 

rhich  relate  to  matters  other  Russian     advance     upon     Khiva — 

islation,  we  are  glad  to  be  seems  likely,  by  a  dexterous  shift- 

lin^le  out  one  which  gives  ing  of  the  ground  by  Ministers,  to 

satisfaction  and  an  agreeable  escape  serious  Parliamentair  exami- 

for  we  did  not  expect  the  nation  altogether.  As  Mr.  Horsman 
ent  voluntarily  to  throw  remarked,  we  were  told,  while 
he  subject  The  paragraph  diplomacy  was  processing;  that  it 
to  is  that  relating  to  the  was  not  the  time  to  interfere ;  after- 
Russia  in  the  East ;  and  wards  we  were  told  it  was  too  late. 
)ound  to  say  that  the  Min-  We  confess  to  considerable  disap- 
xplanations  are  sufficiently  pointment  in  finding  the  leaders  m 
to  quiet,  for  the  present,  both  Houses  confining  themselves 
sion  on  that  subject  We  to  questions  and  speculations  as  to 
lat  the  expedition  to  Khiva  the  terms  in  which  the  nations  are 
first  intention  entirely  free  to  be  invited  to  adopt  the  rules  ex- 
tUity  to  British  India.  How  hibited  in  the  **  less  accurate  "  lan- 
,  secondary   diversion,   the  guage  of  the  treaty,  and  to  the  method 

Alexander  may  have  con-  of  interpreting  those  dark  sayings — 

1  to  amuse  himself  with  the  that  is,  whether  they  are  to  be  read 

of  our  Cabinet  is  another  according  to  the  intention   of   the 

altogether;   it  is  probable,  English  Ministers,   or  according  to 

that  we  shall  get  over  this  the  acceptation  of  the  arbitrators  at 

r  there  is  nothing  serious  Geneva.      Although  the    award  is 

si  now  from  the  Russians,  past  disputing,  and  must  be,  to  the 

fear  is  of  our  own  Ministers,  letter,  carried  into  act,  that  seems 

ent  for  bungling  has  cost  us  no  good  reason  why  the  slovenliness 

already.     8ome  people,  it  of  the  treaty    itself,    and  the  un- 

rather  admire  the  tone  in  reasonable    concessions     made    by 

rd  Granville  addressed  our  Great  Britain,  should  not  be  spoken 

at    St    Petersburg,    and  of  again.    Whatever  partial  discus- 

\j  perceive   in   it   a   little  sions  and  conversations  may  have 

from  the  abject  conduct  taken  place  in  Parliament,  there  has 

s  lately  so  humiliated  us.  been  no  searching  debate ;  and  the 

rejoice  if  these  admirers  people  cannot  be  said  to  have   ac- 

be  in  the  right ;  but  mean-  cepted  the  treaty  in  such  sense  as 

would  remind  them  that  to   absolve  Ministers  from  further 

let  was  always  quite  up  to  obligation  to    answer.     It  is  desir- 

>n  of  *^  very  bitter  words.'*  able  that  we  should  know  why  the 

:in. — KO.  DCLXXXDC.  z 
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Fenian  raids  on  Canada  were  passed  humiliation,  and  snrrcndcr.    It  ccoses  to 

orpr   in    frftmina-   the   treatv  •    whv  ^®  arbitration,  and  becomes  nothing  but 

over   in  irammg  ine  ircaiy,    wny  ^         and  it  behoves  us  to  be  aUve  and 

It  was  thought  necessary  to  frame  viijilant  lest  we  sliould  adopt  the  poUcy 

new  rules  by  which  to  try  the  con-  of  that  peace  at  any  price  which  ma 

duct  of  neutral  nations ;   why  these  recommended  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 

rules  were  allowed  to  be  retrospec-  member  for  Shaftesbury.    (Hear  hear.) 

, . „^  .„  4.^  •^^^u  K««i,  ;«  />,>A,..^;/^n  I  have  made  these  obscrvatioDs  becaose 

tive  so  as  to  reach  back  in  operation  j  ^j^,^  ^^  ^^^^  distinctly  the  only  sense 

to  the  period  of  the  American  Civil  in  which  I  can  accept  the  settlement 

War ;   why  the  treaty  did  not  ex-  which  has  been  announced    from  the 

pressly   interdict    the  advancement  Throne,  and  which  I  accept  by  voting 

of  the  indirect  claims.     The  Earl  of  Ji!UnLf^n'o'^^Hv^'^PV^^?«i"'™ 

_^,  jtr       T%'        i'i-j  ceptional    necessity — as    a    iiAra,   nn- 

Derby   and    Mr.    Disraeli    had    no  paJatablc,    and    exceptional    ncceadty. 

doubt    good    reasons    for    not    in-  I  condemn  it  and  abjure  it  as  not  for 

veighing  on  these  points  on  the  first  one  moment  to  be  tolerated  as  a  pre- 

night  of    the   Session.*      We  hope  cedent     (Hear    hear.)   .    ,   .   I  reafly 

4.u«4.     «««.««*K«i««o     *K«„   «,;ii    ♦«ir«  c^ii   recall  no  transactions  m  my  tune 

that,    nevertheless,    they   will    take  ^^  deeply   affecting   the  hitcrests  and 

an    opportunity    of    stirnng    these  the     character     of     England.     Twice 

sore  subjects  whenever  the  papers —  within    twelve    months    have   intemi- 

ahready   promised— may  be  submit-  Clonal  questions   affecting  onr  honoor 

>«/!    4-X  i)««.i;««v«Anf       T«   ♦i^A   r^^»^  been  raised;     and  England    has  been 

ted   to   Parlwmeqt      In  the  mean  ^^..^^  adjud^d    to  have    done  wrong. 

time  we  must  say,  that  the  speeches,  and  has  had  to  pay  in  cash  and  m 
on  the  opening  night,  of  Mr.  Hors-  territory  for  the  mischances  of  her 
man  and  some  other  members,  ap-  rulers.  (Hear,  hear.)  She  has  been 
neared  to  be  very  much  to  the  pur-  compelled  to  make  apologiea,  ct« 
,,  TT  "^  ^x  1  •  wlule  she  adhered  to  a  denial  of  the 
pose.  Mr.  Horsman,  after  complain-  offence,  and  consented  to  a  change  of 
ing  that  no  explanation  had  been  tlie  law  so  as  to  insnre  her  own  con- 
given  as  to  the  concessions,  &c.,  demnation.  (Hear,  hear.") 
and  after  expressing  his  doubts  as 

to    real   advantage   having  resulted        There  spoke    an  Englishman,  at 

to  us  from  the  treaty,  went  on  to  ^^7  rate.      Mr.  Horsman,  whatever 

say: niay  have  been    his  former  errors, 

"  But    what  Is   arbitration  ?     Wlien  ^^^^^  ^^  ^;^«  **^«  measure  of  the 

two  great  nations  having  a  difference,  Gladstone  Government  pretty  welL 

instead  of  resorting  to  the  sword,  ap-  His  speech  expressed  the  feeling  <''' 

peal  to   an    irapartial  arbitrator,    each  a  large  portion  of  the  country :   »nd 

Hsiting  what   it  thinks  to  be  nght,  that  u;,,  «**;/,, j^  :«  ^v,o«,:„„    „«  •  nmof 

may  constitute  arbitration.     But  it  is  fis  attitude  is  cheering,  as  a  prooi 

otiierwise  where  there   is  no  real  rule  *"^^  ^^^  ^"O  v^ry  decidedly  ran*, 

which  can  be  appealed  to,  and  where  themselves  as  Liberals,  make  a  clc«r 

no  principles  of  arbitration  are  cstab-  distinction  between  Liberalism  pf^ 

lished.      (Hear,    hear.  J     The    case    is  pe^iy  g^  called,  and  the  wild  expen- 

still   more   unequal   when,    in   1873,    a  *      •;       x  au     ri  1  j  x  1       Ur 

law  is  to  be  established  to  decide  what  ™®"*s  of  the  Gladstone  rule.    Ja^' 

occurred  in  1862.    Is  that  to  be  called  <J.  Bentmck,  too,  refused  to  let  «»» 

^»^bitration?      VHuqu  you  have  arbitra-  debate    end   without  a  pointed  l*" 

lion    with    neitiier  ,  justice,    law,    nor  ferenco  to  the  real  grievance  which 

facts   before   you,    it   is  nothing  more  •     4^^„ui:„„  i.u«  ^i^Ar,   ^*  v./Ji«h- 

than  a  hollow  imposture.    (Hear,  hear.)  ^^  troubhng  the  mmds  of  Bn^'JP' 

Tt  seems  to  me,  under  the  circumstances  ™on   who    have   a    regard  for    vu" 

I    have    described,  to    be   prostration,  honour   of   their   country.     He    vH> 


""  Admit  tiiat  Pariiament,  by  not  condemning  the  treatv  before,  has  taken  a  shsxt 
of  responsibility  for  its  blunders ;  yet  a  tliorough  discussion,  now  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  treaty  is  better  understood,  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  nation. 
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«d    himself    very    strongly,  humiliation,  we   have  made  a   fast 

words  will  produce  an  effect  friend  of  America,  and  have  estab- 

ioors,  although  it  may  be  too  lished  the  principle   of   arbitration. 

>   censure    Ministers    in    the  We  do  hope  and  believe  that  the 

The  answer  from  the  Min-  great  body  of  the  American  people, 

side  to  the  objections  made  now  at  last  beginning  to  think  for 

the   treaty   were  altogether  itself,   is  less  madly  hostile  to  us 

ual.     In    the  course  of   Mr.  than  it  was    of  yore ;   but  the  ob- 

me^s   long-winded     harangue  sequious  treaty  has  checked  rather 

•ccurred,  however,  an   obser-  than  encouraged  the  growth  of  a 

which   certainly  took  us  by  liberal  feeling    towards    England : 

e,  and   must    certainly  have  and  as  to  arbitration,  no  nation  of 

many   a   smile   among  the  any  spirit  will  dare  to  resort  to  it  now 

.  of   Parliamentary  speeches,  that  wo  have  made  the  very  name 

;h  we  believe   that  the  right  odious,  and  synonymous  wim  show- 

3ntlenian  was  as  far  as  ever  ing  the  white  feather, 

intending  a  joke.     He    said.  Sir    Stafford    Northcote,   in    the 

ting     an     international     ar-  course  of  the  debate,  brought  out 

ent   with    an   act  of   Parlia-  one  point  a  little  comforting,  which 

that  whereas  the   latter  may  is,  that  Canada,  although  cruelly  in- 

\sed  to-day  and    undone   to-  suited  by  our  allowing  the  raids  on 

r,  the  former  no  one  or  two  her  soil  to  be  condoned,  will  not  be 

parties   entering   into  it  can  wholly   a  lo^er  by  the  trea^.    We 

This   was     a     pretty    cool  wish   sincerely  that,  while  he  was 

ice   to  make   just   after    Mr.  on  his  legs.  Sir  Stafford  had  told  us 

3ne    and     his     Cabinet    had  where  to  find  proof  of  the  "  under- 

the  existing  law  of  nations  standing"   according   to  which   our 

purpose  of  putting  his  o^^  commissioners    expected    that    the 

Y  in  the  wrong.     Mr.  Osborne  indirect  claims  would  not  form  part 

token   before   this   provoking  of    the  American  demand.     When 

ce  was  uttered,  or  he  surely  he  thought  proper  to  speak  on  the 

have    furnished   the  report-  subject  last  spring,  he  could  only 

th  a  humorous  paragraph  in  assert  that  the  understanding  had 

existed,  being  precluded  by  obvious 
debate  has  proved  how  restraints  ♦om  going  into  particu- 
ghly  dissatisfied  the  great  lars.  Since  then  the  restraints  have 
of  the  people  is  with  the  been  removed  by  the  conclusion  of 
,  and  how  keenly  are  felt  both  the  arbitration ;  and  the  American 
ibmissivc  behaviour  to  Ameri-  commissioners,  or  some  of  them, 
d  the  contempt  with  which  have  flatly  contradicted  his  assertion, 
1  countries  view  our  conduct  Why,  then,  does  he  not  without  de- 
was  not  a  sudden  perception  lay  set  himself  and  his  fellow-com- 

damage  that  was  being  done  missioners  right  with   the  nation  ? 

consequently  there  has  been  Probably  the  matter  was  overlooked 
>lcnt  clamour ;  but  the  more  amid  the  many  demands  upon  the 
IS  have  thought  upon  the  attention  of  the  reassembled  Parlia- 
;ction  the  stronger  has  been  ment,  or  some  honourable  member 
indignation ;  the  injury  has  would  have  reminded  him  that  the 
into  their  souls,  and  that  the  House  and  the  country  would  have 
nment  will  learn  to  its  cost,  pleasure  in  listening  to  his  full  ex- 
party  seems  to  have  dropped  planation. 
lea  Uiat,  in  exchange  for  our  Ministers  were  pitiably  posed  by. 
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Mr.   Disraeli's    call  upon  them    to  some  remarks  which  we  extract^  ^ 

state  in  what  guise  they  have  re-  they  show  how  it  concerns  eyery  on 

commended,  or  intend  to  recommend,  of  us  that  the  disturbance  whid 

the  new  international  rules  to  the  has  just  taken  place  in  intemationa 

adoption  of  other  nations — whether  law  should  be  remedied  without  de 

these  rules  are  to  be  accepted  as  lay.     He  said : — 
meaning  what    those  who    framed 
them  say  that  they  intended  them 
to  mean,   or  as  meaning  what  the 

arbitrators  at  Geneva  supposed  them       ..  ^^j   ^^^^  ^^^^^    i„,,„l,.^5  ^^^i^^ 

to  mean :    (we  need  not  add  that  constitutional  difficulties,  and  the  qoec 

as  they  are  interpreted  one  way  or  Uon  is,  which  of  two  alternatives  ar 

the  other  they  are  entirely  diflfer-  ^^  ^  adopt  *     Are  wo    to    alter  on 

ent  rules.)     Any  one  who  has  noted  rrriuf^eoTsio^  p^en"'S^\b'e' Xi 

the  answers  which    came  from  the  trators  ?    Or  are  we,  on  the  other  hand 

Treasury  benches  must  be  convinced  to  throw  the  award  overboard  altoge 

that  this  important   matter  has  not  ther,  and  rcfuflo  to  take  it  as  our  ipwck 

received  the  least  attention.     As  we  <>«J  »°y,  '"J^lie    occasion  ?    The  l&itljj 

L^^».  ««f  K^«r  o^v^«  •  ^.,.^^1   «,—  alternative  is  the  one  most  likely  to  b< 

know  not  how  soon  a  quarrel  may  adopted :  and    in  that    cose,  what  be 

occur  m  some  part  of  the  world,  one  comes  of  all  the  plausible  talk  about  it» 

would  have  thought  that  zealous  as  being  worth  our    while    to  pay  thre< 

our  Ministers  profess  themselves  to  milHons  and  more  as  an  indemnitv  to 

he  for  ftvprtinir  war  thev  would  have  ^®  P***^   *"    ^^^^  ^^    ^*"^'*^  *  deflnit. 

De  lor  avenmg  war,  tney  wouia  nave  and  authoritative  statement    in  futon 

lost  no  time  m  issuing,  jointly  with  as  to  what  the  law  is  y     We  have  had  U 

America,  an  invitation  to   other  na-  pay  in  this  case;  but  if  on  any  futor 

tions  to   accept  the  new  obligations  occasion  the  effect  of  these  rules  shoal 

invented    for    neutrals.    But  it  is  ?^^H  oj^^  Z^^'^"!-- ^^^  shall  »^ot  bc»bl 

-1—  ♦!,-*  4U^^  k«««  «^f   ^^^^A  i^  ^  plead  them,  because  it  will  be  Id 

clear  that  they  have  not  moved  m  possible    to    admit     their     authorit 

the  matter  ;  it  is  clear,  too,  that  they  (Hear,  hear.)     Suppose   our  munidr 

have  not  considered    whether  they  law  to  be    altered  in  accordance  wi 

will  recommend  the  rules  as  they  ^^  views  laid  down,— I  tliink  it  is 

were  intended    in    London,    or  as  {^^**  a  serious  matter  that  we  shoi 

T»c*w   *.n,«i»wy^     t«t     *^vi*«v4*,    V*    cfto  Y)Q    called    upon,  that    we    should 

»they    were  mterpreted  at  (ieneva.  forced,  to  make  this  alteraUon,  with 

As   Mr.  Disraeli   showed,  this   is  a  the  Public,  Parliament,  or  the  E^r 

matter  which  requires  t<^be  cleared  tive  having  any  voice    in  the  maf 

up  without  delay;  for  untQ  it  is  P,?'^  ^f  j}  f^T*'l,  ^"^  ^T*i?^' 

^  ,         .  f  *  1    .  ,  the  act  of  half-a-dozen  ccentlemen 

clear,  we  do  not  know  what  our  ob-  ^jng  as  Commbsioncrs  at  Washin/ 

ligations   are ;  neither  do  we  know  (Hear,  hear.)     We  were    told   bj 

Whether  they  are    such   as  a  free  Foreign  Secretary  two  or  three 

•country  can  consent  to  be   bound  «?<>  ^^^^  *he  Commission  had  no 

br.   ^e  are  also  required,  in  con-  t^;^  ^^  ,^:^Z  ^^'i^^^  ST, 

sequence  of  the  arbiters    reading  of  vision  by  the    arbitrators.     We 

the  rules,   to    alter    our  municipal  that  by  our  Constitution  great 

law;  so  it  comes  out  that  the  com-  making  powers  are    possessed 

missioners  whom  we  sent  to  Wash-  EtecuUve ;    but  thU  is  the  fln 

.     ,        ,  .        jj*a:         i.      A^i.  '  80    fw     »*    1    know.    In    whic 

mgton  have,    m  addition    to    their  power  -  unintentionally,    no    . 

•other  exploits  now  notonous,  really  has  been  used    to    pledge  Par 

-usurped  the  functions  of  the  Lords  wiUiout  Its  previous  sanction  c 

and  Commons.     The  Earl  of  Derby  le^lge,  to  a  particular  course  o/ 

-very  happily  exposed  this  ignorant,  ^^"*    ^P^'"'^    '    ' .-  ^l^ 

Twjr  **»ppiijf  y^pvo^  *-*mo  iguwAatiu,  <^^e  arc  laymi^upa  fresh  stock 

4mcertam  action  of  the  Executive,  blcs    for  ourselves    hereafter. 

itlid  after  having  done  so,  he  added  hear.)    We  have  been  very  s 
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do   away  with    all  possible    causes  of  public    informed    only    too    tnilj. 

^£!?f  ^*  'IH'  K  ^^r  "5*^*1!^*'  ^^^  \  *™  Quibbles  about  words  there  of  course 

iinid  it  will  be  fonnd  that,  in|  endeav-  j*^^  ,  ^  «„:*«  „.,4n^:»«4^  :«   ♦!,«  »^*««, 

owing  to  accomplish  that  deshable  ob-  ™*y  be,  quite  sufficient  in  the  view 

Jeet,  we  have  mulUplied  them  to  a  very  of  cavilling  minds  to  found  lengthy 

iiree   extent.     (Hear,  hear.)     I  believe  arguments  upon,   but  not  sufficient 

and  hope  Uiat  in  future  we  are  more  to   make    any    practical    diflference. 

Ukely  to  take  a  neutral  than  a  bclUp-  ^^^           ^^^  *^^      ^       GUdstone 

rent  part;    and  if  the  principles  which  fj^      .     ?•       "           xi.  x  V  ^"•**°'r"'' 

have  been  laid  down  are  to  be  received  "^®  justice  to  say  that  he  was  less 

and  acted  upon  as  those  which  are  to  hazy  and  less    mazy    than    is    his 

govern    our   international    relations,    I  wont,   as   if     the    stop-cock    which 

wn  onlv  say  that  neutrals   in  time  of  jj^s  been   turned  on  his   word-flux 

TO  wiU  have  a  very  hard  time  of  it  j„  •„«    i.u^    .^aco    k«ri     «/s*     ^^\^ 

indeed.    (Hear,  hear. *^)  during   the    recess    had    not    only 

brought  the  quantity  of  words  with- 
in some  limits,   but  improved  the 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  replying  to  Mr.  quality.      A    few    excursions    into 
Disrael],  undertook  to  make  it  ap-  space,  it  was  of  course  impossible 
pear  that  it  was  by  no  means  in  for  him  to  resist ;  and  from  among 
consequence  of  the  three  new  rules  others  we  may  notice  one  remark- 
that  we  were  cast  in  damages  at  able  flight      **  The  serious  question 
Geneva ;  but  as  the  Lord  Chief  Jus-  is,'*     said     the     Prime      Minister, 
tice  of  England  has  pronounced  on  **  whether  arbitration  is  not  a  com- 
that  point,  as  we  showed  last  month,  parative    blessing     when,   heing  re- 
and  as  from  all  sides  of  the  House  wrted  to  without  the  slightest  sac- 
of  Commons  came  assertions  to  a  r\fice   of  honour^    it    becomes    the 
contrary  effect,  we  need  not  waste  means  by  which  far  worse  results 
time  in  showing  the  absurdity  of  are  to  be    avoided.''      We  should 
this   position,  but  will  rather  pass  like  to  know  what  this  has  to  do 
it  as  one  of  those  wordy  subtleties  with    the    treaty    of    Washington! 
upon  which  the  right  hon.  gentle-  To  return,   however,   to  Mr.   Glad- 
man  delights  to  exhibit  his  logical  stone's    tone    and    style,   we  could 
ability,  when  all  the  time  the  plain  not  help  admitting  that  there  was 
common-sense  fact  lies  patent,  and  a     considerable     improvement     in 
no  man  is  likely  to  be  convinced  in  them ;   and  if,  as  we  suspect,   this 
opposition  to  the  evidence  of  his  own  was   due  to  a   sense  of  failure,  it 
Bouses.    The  Premier's  tone  was  far  is  the  general  gain  that  Mr.   Glad- 
leas  confident,  as  regards  this  Ameri-  stone    suffers    loss,    or    that  he  is 
cvi  business,  than  it  has  hitherto  making  acquaintance  with  that  con- 
Wn ;  and  this,  we  know  from  long  dition  whose  uses  are  proverbially 
observation  of  him,  means  that  he  sweet 

^  last  perceives  what  a  hash  he  has  Perhaps  a  little  information  which 

boen  oudcing,  and  how  little  the  re-  had  not  been  made  public  when  the 

putation  which  he    covets    will  be  Address  was  voted  may  in  some  de- 

Fonoted   by  his    precious    treaty,  gree    account  for    the  inaction    of 

He  promised,   too,   that    when  the  Ministers  in  recommending  the  new 

S^pws  should  be    laid    before   the  rules  to  foreign  powers.      Naturally 

wise,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Horsman,  they  wished  to  exhibit  the  whole  of 

^  others,   would  find  that    they  the  transactions  connected  with  the 

"^  been  mistaken    as    to    certain  treaty  in    the    perfection    of   their 

^terial  points ;   yet  we  fear  that^  beauty,  not    parading    the  dignified 

"^OQgh  certain    documents    remain  firmness  and  nice  sense  of  honour 

to  be  officially  presented,  the  whole  of  the  one  side  without  capping  it 

RuestioD  has  been  sifted    and  the  by  the  moderation  and    admirable 
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liberality  of  the  other  side  ;  and  so  "  If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  thi 

they  .did  nothing  until  a  report  of  old  pike,  I  see  no  reason  in  the  Ian 

the  distribution  of    the    indemnity  of    nature    but    I    may    snap    a 

should  arrive  from  America.    Now  him.'^'*'    But  is  it  not  to  be  fearei 

that  we  know  all  about  that  matter,  that  *^  grim-Tisaged  war/'  which  ha 

the  world  will    perceiye  with  what  been  falling  in  opinion  of  late,  ma; 

anxious  desire  to  save  us  any  further  get  a  new  lease  through  the  late  n( 

trouble  the  bill  of  charges  was  made  gotiations  ?      Its  advocates  may  sa; 

out     A  less  methodicsu  nation  than  that    it    is  at    the  worst  a  manl; 

the  United  States  might  have  con-  method  of  contention,  and  one  tha 

iined  the  account  to  actual  damages,  can   stand  comparison  with  serril 

and  left  to  the  discretion    of    the  humiliation,   and    rises    above    th 

payers  any  little  honorarium  for  its  level  of  skittle-sharping  and  thimbh 

own  treasury,  in  consideration  of  the  rigging.       Arbitration    might    hav 

trouble    which    its    Ministers    have  stood  its  ground  against  argumem 

been  at  in   extracting  the    money,  but    how   can    it    ever    survive  i 

But  how  much   better,  instead    of  the  ocean  of  ridicule  where  it  ha 

asking  for  something  to  drink,  and  been  launched ! 

leaving  it  to  your  honour's  generos-  Lord  Derby — whose  whole  speed: 

ity,  to  put  the  whole  thing,  tip  and  though  most  moderate  in  language 

all,  into  the  reckoning,  so  that  even  was  most  telling  against  the  Goven] 

though  the  fee  be  tolerably  hirge,  ment — took  exception  to  that  claiis 

we  pay  all  in  one  and  have  no  after-  of    the  Royal    Speech    which    pre 

demand  I     That  this  is  the  character  n ounces  the  condition  of  the  tare 

of  the  little  excess  of  the  payment  kingdoms  to  be  generally  satis^ 

over  actual   damages,    we  have  no  tory.      And  well  he  might  objed 

doubt;    indeed    we    hear  that    the  For  it    is    not    Ireland    only  tha 

balance  will  be  literally  applied  to  is    now  forcing    attention    to    tb 

^Miquoring'^  for  all  time;  and  that  by  effects     of    bad    government,    bu 

a  judicious  investment,  every  mem-  England  and  Scotland  are  distraci 

her  of  Congress  will  daily,  during  ed  by  contention ;    and  the  whol 

session,  be  entitled  to  refreshment  community    feels    already,   and    i 

of  a  kind    invented    expressly  for  likely  ere  long  to  feel  more  sharplj 

this  endowment.      A  committee  of  how  the  inconsiderate  conduct  an 

the    most    gifted    barmen    in    the  language  of  incapable  men  can  do  i 

Union  has  designed  and  perfected  a  few  months  mischief  which  ma; 

the  delicious  drink,    which,    being  not  be  cured    in  a  decade.      Th 

neither  a  smash,  a  sling,  nor  a  cock-  alarming  prospect  is    presented  t 

tail,  combines  the  excellences  of  all  us  of  the  industries  of  the  natio: 

three,  and  will  be  known  as  the  Ar-  being  wholly    paralysed — manufai 

bitration  elixir,   or    the    Britisher's  tures,  communications,  trade,  con 

sap.  merce  interrupted,  the  arts  unprac 

The  false  total  of  the  damages  is  tised,  the  necessaries  of  life  unattair 

the  finishing  touch    which  crowns  able.   .  It  is  nothing  less  than  thi 

this    egregious    work.       Jonathan,  with  which  we  are  threatened  b, 

true  to  his  instincts,  saw  how  much  the    trades-unions.       Every    day  i 

was  owing,  and  then  took  his  bill  becomes    clearer    that    coDCCSsion 

quickly  and  wroto  twice  the  amoiuit  made  to  the  workmen  produce  onl; 

He  had  ensnared  his  dupes,  and  in-  short-lived     settlements ;    and  pre 

tended  to  make  full,  profit  of  them,  voke,  instead  of   allaying,  this  di£ 
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position    to    hinder    and    obstruct,  them   while   they  arc  in   the   hey- 
The  wages    are  higher,    the  work  day  of  their  power.     Possibly  before 
easier,  than  they  have  ever    been  we  are  utterly  ruined  it  may  be  dis- 
known  to  be,    and  yet  the  work-  covered    that    reasonable    freedom 
man  is  more  discontented  and  im^  does  not  include  a  charter  to  beggar 
practicable  than  he  ever  was  before,  ourselves  and  our  neighbours,  and 
it  is  plain  that  he  is  not  striving  the  law  may  interfere  and  put  down 
Gimply  for  benefit    to    himself :    a  the  combinations  as  intolerable  evils, 
malignant  exercise    of    mischievous  But  action  of  the  Legislature  is  not 
power  seems  to  have  its  attractions  likely  to  hurry  to  our  relief,  and  in 
for  him.    The  railway  porters,  last  the  mean  time  the    country   must 
summer,  not  only  suddenly  ceased  suffer.                       • 
to  work,  with  the  object  of  incon-  Isit,  then,  just  a  stroke  of  perverse 
Teniencing    their    employers,     but  fortune  that  the  Gladstone  Govern- 
tbey  were  most   anxious    that,  by  ment,  while  on  the  eve  of  producing 
their  default,    perishable   property  universal    happiness    and    content- 
waiting  transmission  by  goods-trains  ment,   should    be    balked    by    this 
might  be  destroyed.    The  gas-stokers  untoward  movement  of  the  artisans 
in   December    last    were  far  from  and  labourers  ?    Nay,  all  this  trouble 
bemg  content  with  merely  deserting  is  as  much  a  fruit  of  the  Govern - 
the  companies   to  which  they  were  mentis    policy  as  is  the  American 
engaged;  they  endeavoured  to  de-  tribute    or  the    promotion    of    Mr. 
sert   in    such    manner    as    should  Beales.      The     uneducated    orders 
make  several    nights    of    darkness  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
ineritable  in  the*  metropolis.     The  time  has  come  when  they  may  with 
coal-miners  in  the  two  last  months  impunity  run  riot  and    take  their 
not  only  refused  to  work,  but  they  will  of  any  class  or  any  interest, 
wdetvoured  to  procure    the  flood-  They  have  been  persuaded  that  their 
ing  of  the    mines.     The    London  condition  as  men  who  have  to  earn 
police,  on  a  late  memorable  occasion,  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
concealed  their  intention  of  mutiny-  brows,  is  no  longer  to  be  lookei! 
ing  until  the  time  had  arrived  for  upon  as    a  dispensation   of   Provi- 
commencing  the  night-duties,  when,  dencc,   nor  even  as    the   result  of 
of  course,  substitutes  for  the  recu-  many  secondary  causes,  but  that  it 
^ts  could  not,  without  great  diffi-  is  an  injustice  and  an  injury  inflicted 
cuhy,   have   been   found  ;    so   that  upon  them  by  classes  who  are  higher 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  deliber-  in  the  social  scale.     They  have  not 
*te  intention  of  leaving  the  streets  only  learned  to  kick  against,  and  to 
to  the  mercy  of  the  criminal  class,  make  convulsive  efforts  to    escape 
Power  in  ignorant  hands  is  sure  to  from,  their  estate,  but  they  appear 
^  exercised  with  extreme  wanton-  to  think  that  their  vengeance  is  due 
ness ;   and  here  have  been  pretty  to  society,  which  allows  them  to  be 
strong   assurances    that,    whatever  so    ill    treated.     Now,   such    being 
^  unions  may  decide  to  do,  will  their  disposition,  it  is  evident  that 
oe  done  in  such  manner   as  to  in-  he  is    not    their    true  friend  who 
j^ffe  tiie  community  as  well  as   to  would  w^hine  over  them  as  ill-used 
^**®rce  employers.     Of  course  their  beings^who    would    in    the    least 
oonducfr  will    recoil  on    their  own  diminish  in  their  esteem  the  right 
"^•ds,  vid  when  they  have  driven  of  the  property-holder  to  his  property 
*way  the  wealth  of   the  kingdom,  — ^who  would  make  light  of  the  ad- 
™«y  will  be  the  first  to  suffer.     But  vantages  created  by  culture  and  by 
*^  is  useless  to  represent  this    to  gentle  training — or  who  would  point 
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to  the  prosperity  of  the  wealthy  and  conduct  of  the  Administration,  wb 

privileged  classes  as  a  wrong  and  an  is  tampering  with    the   safety  i 

insult  to  those  at  the  lower  part  of  wealth  of  the  country  ?    The  pol 

the  scale.     We  say  that  a  person  which  the  Government  has  adop 

who  would  impress  them  with  these  is    derived   from    notorious    da 

ideas  cannot  possibly  be  their  true  gogues,  whose  great  endeavour  it  i 

friend,  because  the   ideas    are  not  by  every  art  to  discredit  with  i 

true,  and  can  lead  to  nothing  but  common  people  those  who,  accoi 

discontent  and  mischief  ;  neither  can  ing  to  the   ordering  of  the  woi 

he  be  the  friend  of  the  people   at  are  seen  to  enjoy  any  advantage 

large,  because  a  mutinous  spirit  in  estate.     The  Church  of  England 

the  great  labouring  body  (we  need  odious,   the    aristocracy  is   odim 

not,  we  presume,  turn  aside  to  prove  the  possessors  of  property  are  odiw 

that  this  exists  to-day)    is  in  the  employers  of  labour  are  odious,  t 

highest    degree    dangerous    to    the  men  who,  by  the  gift  of  talentF, 

tranquillity   and  prosperity  of  the  by  the  benefits  derived  from  educ 

empire.     Equally  true  is  it  that  it  tion,  can  obtain  the  entry  into  gw 

conduces  to  the  wellbeing  of  society  society,  are  odious ;  because  by  la 

if  the  lower  orders  recognise  some  or   by    prescription    they    enjoy 

superiority  to  themselves  in  those  worldly  superiority  over  the  labon 

under  whom,   by    the    accident    of  ing    classes.      To   minister   to  tl 

their  position,   they  must  in  some  mistaken    prepossessions    of  tim 

measure  serve.     Admit  that  one  man  whose  lot  it  is  to  serve  or  to  Btai 

must  serve  another,  and  it  certainly  in  an  inferior  place,  all  these  odiw 

is  desirable  that  he  whose  lot  it  is  things  are  destroyed  or  attackedytt 

to  serve  should  see  some  reason  in  practical  lesson  being  that  they  ai 

their  relative  positions,  so  that  he  abominations,  because  by  long  W 

may  acquiesce  the  more  readily  in  the  scription  they  have  been  allowed  1 

actual  condition  of  things.  Is  it  wise,  demand   the  deference  or  the  ob 

then,   to  be  continually  reminding  dience  of  the  people  at  large.    J^ 

him,  not  of  the  differences  between  elling  legislators  are  they  who  wa 

them    by  which   the  cultivated  or  effectually  create  fatal  discord  in 

endowed  man  is  superior,  but  of  the  nation^s  ranks.     Their  injurious  le 

natural  equality  of   all   men  which  sons  are  as  clearly  read  as  if  tiu 

makes  the  inevitable  superiority  of  were  daily  proclaimed.     And  the 

some  appear  like  an  injury  to  others  ?  are  proclaimed,  if  not  daily,  ai  lei^ 

Men  are  certainly  happier  when  they  whenever  an  opportunity  is  affordf 

can  respect  those  whom  they  are  of  making  capital  by  them.    liVlu 

bound    to    obey.     They    are    quite  is  all  their  whining  about  doing  jm 

quick  enough  to  discern  the  equal-  tice  to  the  lower  orders — ^who,  ^ 

ity  of  our  common  humanity :  they  the  way,  were  never  so  well  off  i 

require  no  teaching  on  that  score,  at  present  since  England  was  a  p 

If  we  would  do  a  benefit  to  those  tion — what    does  all    this  whinia 

who  are    serving,   it  should   be  by  mean,  if  not  that  others  are  eojoyii 

showing  that,  notwithstanding  and  that  which  by  right  belongs  to  tl 

in  spite  of  all  that  is  common  to  the  people,  or  the  sight  of  which  is  a  jv 

race,  there  are  and  must  be  some  cause  of  offence  to  the  people  ?    As 

who    have    a    right    to    command,  pre-eminently  blamable  among  Mfl 

Now,  if  what  we  have  just  said  be  isters  stands  the  Prime  Minist«i  w 

true  and  reasonable,  where  can  Ian-  man  who,  to  make  his  class  odion 

guage  be  found  sufficiently  strong  to  is    ready   to  abase  himself ;   v^' 

denounce   adequately  the  levelling  careless  of  the  fact  that  he,  as  •] 
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pointed  to  govern,  is  bound  to  seek  rices   without    number,    called    by 
the  respect  of  all,—- to  prove  some  those  who  hold  them  religious,  which 
Buperiority   in  order  to  justify  his  nevertheless  it  would  be  an  outrage 
pomession  of  high  place — exhausts  to  perform  within  the  precincts  of  a 
himself  in   voluntary  humiliations,  Christian  Church.     And,  were  this 
imitating  the  arts  of  a  Puritan  on  a  not  so,  we  maintain  the  property  of 
tab,  whming  ^about  his  **  own  flesh  the  Church  of  England  to  be  ina- 
ind  blood,"  and  apologising  to  the  lienable,  according  to  our  law  and  in 
Tulgar  for  being  what  he  is.     Is  it  justice ;  so  that  nothing  but  a  Legis- 
wonderful  that   the   people  should  lature  prepared  to  set  precedent  and 
forget  all   about  grades  and  duties  justice  at  defiance,  would  ever  sane- 
wfaoQ  they  behold  such  conduct  in  tion  the  contemplated  intrusion, 
high  places !    Can  we  hold  that  man  On  the  second  night  of  the  Ses- 
giultless  who  abuses  his  opportuni-  sion,  before  the  House  of  Commons 
ties  on   this  wise  ?     Nay,  we  hold  had  done  with  the  treaty,  came  the 
Mr.  Gladstone    to    be    responsible  tidings  of  the  Conservative  victory 
for  much    of    what    the    country  at    Liverpool.       As    often  happens 
is  enduring,    and    much    of    what  with  great  teachers,  Mr.  Gladstone 
it  is    dreaiding    at  this     moment,  has  very   little  honour   in  his  own 
He  htfi  thrown  the  multitude  off  its  country.      They    know    too    mu(;h 
liilinoe ;  he  has  raised  class  against  about  him   in   Liverpool :  what  the 
diss  in  the  country.     If  our  indus-  greater  part  of  Britain  is  only  now 
tiy  is  to  be  paralysed,  if  our  wealth  waking  up  to,  the  great  cotton  mart 
is  to  disappear,  if  a  social  chaos    is  knew  long  ago.     If  Lancashire  had 
impending,  he  is  in  the  first  degree  been  allowed  to  lead,  we  might  have 
guilty    of    bringing     about     these  been  spared  much   humiliation  and 
cdamitieg.     It  was  said  of  him  that  much  pernicious  change  in  the  last 
lie  would  ^shake  the  Empire  to  its  four  years.      And  the  pretence   is 
centre.     We  already  feel   the  first  now  useless    that  the    great   land- 
tfaroes  of  the  convulsion.  owners,   merchants    and    manufac- 
Itis symptomatic  of  a  more  active  turers  controlled  the  elections;  for, 
<)nNwition  than  was  deemed  advis-  by  the    ballot,     Liverpool    gave    a 
wHe  last  year  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  a  larger  majority  of  votes  to  the  Con- 
very  eirly  night  of  the  Session,  gave  servative    candidate  than  when  the 
notice  of  his  intention  to  oppose  the  polling    was    open.      There    is  no 
imquitoiis  "Burials  Bill."     The  Bill  doubt    now  that  a  majority  of  all 
of  kst  year  died  a  mysterious  death,  those  who  possess  the  franchise  in 
whidi  was  not  without  suspicion  of  Liverpool     dislike    Mr.  Gladstone's 
fool  play.    But  we  trust  there  will  Government,    and   they  know  why. 
^  no  need  of  a  crown er*s  quest  on  it  They  want  a  Minister  who  can  act 
^is  Session,   but  that  it  may  dis-  like  a  man,  and  a  sensible  man,  not 
tppeir  by  an  end  which    shall  be  one  whose  whole  talent   is  to  talk. 
Patent  to  all  the  world,  and  a  caution  "  Do  ye  think,   lads,"    one   of   the 
to  ill  who  design    to  gain  a  little  voters  is  reported  to  have  said  on 
n<^ety    at  the    expense    of   the  the  election  day,  **  that  Fm  going  to 
^vdi.     Though  the  bill,  as  now  vote  for  a  fellow  as  brings  speeches 
drawn,  makes  it  imperative  that  there  out  o'  his  hat,  like  as  how  a  clown 
■^1  he  a  bona  fide  religious  service  brings  pancakes  ?  "    That  man  had 
itiU  burials,  that  amendment  in  it  taken  the  Prime  Minister's  measure. 
5*Qnot  possibly  be  sufficient  to  make  Preston  had  before  Liverpool  given 
*  ftcceptable,  or  even   tolerable,  to  proof    that    by    open  or   by  secret 
**c«e  churchmen.    There  are  ser-  voting  it  would  none  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  men.     The  party  has  been  too  admonish,  in  his  telling  way,  sub- 
deeply  damaged  for  it  to  be  of  any  ordinates  of  the  Works  Department, 
consequence  what    the   method    of  especially  if  they  be  men  of  sdcDei^ 
election  may  be;  and  we  hope  yet  or  of  a  gentle    nature.       Thus  ttt 
to     see    a    Conservative     majority  seems  to  be  retained,  much  forthd 
elected     by     ballot     before     many  same  reason  as  induces  many  people 
months  have  passed.  of  Mr.  Quilp^s  temperament  to  keep 
Our  Commons  seem  to  have  come  an  ill-conditioned    cur.      We  hiT« 
up   in    capital    condition    from    the  got  one  word  to  say,  though,  era 
country,  for  in  the    exuberance  of  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ayrton.     When  he 
their  spirits  they  plunged  into  the  got  his  opening,  late  in  the  shindy, 
same  wild    diversion    which  in   the  his  scores  were  made  with  great  cod- 
dog-days  they  had    resorted    to  to  ness  and  force,   and  showed  aoon- 
stimulate  their  waning  powers.    They  stancy  worthy  of  a  better  cause.   By 
went  in  for  an  Ayrton  baiting,  and  the  way,  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  made^ 
very  pretty  sport  they  had,  althougli  in  the  course  of  the  entertainment 
there  was  no  kill.     The  right  hon-  which  we   have  described,   a  some- 
ourable  President  of  Works  can  take  what  surprising  remark.     He  said, 
as  much  punishment  as  he  is  in  the  he  had  not  conceived  that  the  time 
h&bit  of  giving.     His  skin  must  be  had  come    when  a  Minister  of  the 
of  admirable  toughness  ;  he  is  a  very  Crown  (alluding  to  Mr.  Ayrton)  woaM 
glutton  for  beating,  and  irresistibly  disobey  an  Act  of  Parliament    We 
suggests  a  simile  in  one  of  Mr.  Glad-  are  sorry  to  find  that  Mr.  Harcouif  i 
stone's  favourite  poets   (not  Brad-  memory  is  so  short ;  but  could  no« 
laugh) : —  body  remind  him  of  the  Collier  and 
«if*-»    ^»  •  > »            •  •            »N     o  '  Ewelme  disobediences  ? 

TToMac  But    we    gladly    turn   from  Mr. 

Nu%.  u  (J;)  TTond  fzepl  'poTraV  ati6)c  Ayrton  and  his  quarrels  to  the  gnrt 

gdyrj  measure  of  the   Session,   the  early 

Keipei  r  elaeWuv  ^aOb  Tiriiov  ol  6e  re  appearance    of  which    gives  oppw*- 

TTdldeq  tunity    of    remarking  on    it  before 

TvTTTovdLv  'poTzaAoLai,'  iSiri   6e  ri  i'j)kIti  going  to  press.    Mr.  Gladstone,  to  a    j 

avrof  speech  long  even  for  one  of  his,  has 

Stoi'cJ^  r'  €^fj7iaaaai>    e^ei  r'  eKophaaro  introduced  his  bill  for  reforming  and 

(!>op;ir^^.'*  regulating  University  Education  in 
The  sport  was  remarkably  good  Ireland.  The  speech  was  of  coon* 
until  it  was  turned  to  earnest  by  a  plausible  one,  and,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
some unlucky  member  who  made  a  stone  claimed  for  it,  there  waa 
specific  charge,  which  Mr.  Ayrton  nothing  in  it  to  hurt  the  feeliDgs  d  ' 
was  able  to  rebut  Then  his  assail-  any.  Nobody  expected  that  the 
ants  began  to  languish  somewhat,  feelings  of  any  would  be  hurt  by  it 
and  Mr.  Gdldney,  evidently  a  hu-  for  the  Minister's  object  is  to  get,  it 
mane  member,  suggested  that  the  he  can,  the  concurrence  of  some 
right  honourable  quarry,  having  members  from  all  sides  of  the  House, 
yielded  so  much  amusement,  might  The  old  political  divisions  of  parties 
reasonably  be  allowed  to  escape  with  and  sections  are  not  likdy  to  ^ 
his  life — no,  his  place,  and'  this  the  adhered  to  on  this  question,  and  the 
more  reasonably  because  the  Cabinet  problem  is  to  satisfy  as  many  mem- 
have  determined  to  relieve  him  of  bers  as  will  make  up  a  majority, 
his  duty  of  making  regulations  for  So  no  ofifence  was  given,  as^  none 
the  parks,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  of  need  have  been  looked  for.  The 
all  duties  except  that  he  is  still  to  speech,  or  rather  the  scheme  which 
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lends,    will    have  •  to    be  not  choose  to  work  except  on  their 

to  search  for  grounds  of  own   terms,  may  likewise  say  they 

it    to    see   whether    Mr.  are   aggrieved.      The  avoidance    of 

in    his    desire  to  make  the  Universities  in  Ireland  has  some- 

£ant  all  round,  may  not  thing  of  the  character  of  a  strike. 

much    understated  the  It  is  no  doubt  dictated  by  a  close 

of  many  of  the  changes  committee,  and   it  has  for  its   real 

proposed  to  make.     We  object  not  justice  but  the  acquisi- 

lat  our  readers  have  learn-  tion  of  power.       However,  we  will 

now  the    outlines  of  the  not  quarrel  with  the  term  grievance^ 

lo  not,  therefore,  occupy  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  arguments  prove 

describing   the  bill,    but  that  there  is  an  honest  reason  why 

take  a  few  remarks  on  the  education    as    at  present  to  be  ob- 

which,  and  the  grounds  tained  should  be  repugnant  to  the 

t  has  been  placed  before  feelings  or  the  scruples  of  the  people. 

We    put    aside  the  argument  that 

pression    in     the    Kqyal  those  who  will  not  use  reasonably 

ut  a  careful  regard  to  the  good   means   of  education    may  go 

»nscicnce  was  ominously  without,   and   that   they   will  nave 

seemed  likely  to  lead  to  only  themselves  to   thank   if    they 

£tical  reasoning.     In  this  remain  ignorant,  for  the  difficulties 

J  Prime  Minister's  speech  are  of  their  own  making.     We  agree 

disappoint.       There  is  a  with  the  Minister  in  thinking  that 

^bich  is  very  smooth,  and  such  an  argument   does   not  apply 

ears  very  clear  and  fair,  here.     The  spread  of   education   in 

contains  a  great  fallacy,  these  kingdoms  is  an  object  in 
added  that  on  this  (as  we  which  all  of  us  arc  interested, 
acy  the  whole  argument  If  from  hona  fide  scruples  of  con- 
by  the  speaker  to  rest,  it  science  the  people  cannot  largely 
erstood  why  the  question-  accept  education,  it  is  our  duty 
ition  claims  early  notice,  to  make  it  less  repugnant,  even 
>ne  said  that  Ireland  has  though  we  may  consider  the  scruples 
ional    grievance,    and   he  to  be  without  weight  in  themselves. 

0  prove  his  case ;  but  we  But    then    everything    turns    upon 
hope  that  there  are  many  whether  it   be,    or  be   not,    simple 

se  kingdoms  that  will  at  scruples  of  conscience  that  lie  in  the 
;  the  weak  places  in  his  way  of  acceptance.  Mr.  Gladstone 
Ireland  has  a  grievance,  assumes  that  they  are  simple  scruples 
Because,  says  Mr.  Glad-  of  conscience,  and  so,  by  a  well- 
)rovisions  in  that  country  known  oratorical  device  called  peti- 
•sity  Education,  be  they  tio  pinneipii  or  begging  the  question, 
may  in  themselves,  are  avoids  what  is  really  the  great  diffi- 
ks  the  people  choose  to  culty  of  his  general  argument.  Ire- 
selves  of  to  the  extent  land  has  a  grievance,  because,  from 
sirablc.  It  is  rather  a  conscientious  scruples,  University 
inguage  to  say  that  men  education  is  not  so  general  as  it  is 
lot    avail    themselves    of  desirable  that  it  should  be.     But  if 

1  stands  open  for  their  we  draw  a  distinction  between  con- 
plead  a  grievance.  If  so,  scientious  scruples  and  religious  ob- 
in  South  Wales,  who  can  jections,  wo  shall  get  a  glimpse  of 
►n  better  wages  than  they  the    point    where    Mr.   Gladstone's 

till    lately,  but  who   do  reasoning  becomes  oblique.  To  show 
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that  such  distinction  may  be  made,  so    called  in  anj  of    them 

we    look    about    for    another    case  there  is  only  the  wilfulness 

where    the  law,  in  pity    to    tender  by  undeserved  indulgence  n 

consciences,  and  looking  to  the  in-  to  be  coaxed  and  bribed  into 

terests,  not  only  of  those  who  pro-  ing   itself.     The    Roman    0 

test,  but  to  the  whole  community,  desire  supremacy,  and,  knon 

is  fain   to  give  T^ay.     Let  us  take  present  weak  humour  of  Jd 

the  case  of  a  Quaker's  afiBrmation  refuse  to  accept  any  good  ii 

being  accepted  in  a  court  of   law,  he  invites  them  to  partidp 

where  others  of  Her  Majesty's  lieges  less  he  will  allow  them  to 

cannot  give  testimony  save  on  oath,  everything  according   to  the 

Here  it  was  clear  that  the  ends  of  or  unless  he  will  wrong  so 

justice  would  be  promoted  by  not  else  for  their  amusement    1 

excluding  the  testimony  of  Quakers  then,  the  objections  made  by 

altogether:  Quakers  would  not  con-  Catholics  to   the    existing 

ply  with  the  course  which  the  law  religious  objections  as  distio 

prescribed,  preferring  to  incur  the  frqm  conscientious  objections 

penalty,  and  yet  they  had  no  wish  may  pursue  their  studies  a 

to    withhold    their    evidence  or  to  their    degrees    without    hav 

baffle    justice ;    and  so    they   were  encounter  anything  which  ca 

relieved  of  the  difficulty  which  con-  their  consciences ;   but  that 

science  imposed.     Here  there  was  in  enough  for    them  ;    they  m 

the  recusants  no  organisation,  no  die-  supreme  in  everything  educ 

tation,  no  supposable  motive  but  the  or  if  they  cannot  be  that,  thi 

one   stated :    each  individual,  when  have  other  people's  means  of 

called  upon  to  swear,  conscientiously  tion   curtailed  before  they  i 

objected  to  do  so;   and  when   the  come  students.      It   is    a  q 

disability  was  removed,  the  Quakers  whether  religious  objections 

gained     nothing, — it    was     justice  kind— objections  in  many  ca 

that    gained.      But     this     case    is  occurring  to  the  laity  but  si^ 

surely    very     different    from     that  and  prescribed  by  the  pries 

of  men  who,  acting  in  combination  entitled  to  the  least  consid* 

to    gain    certain    ends,    instructed  If  they  be  not  so  entitled,  t 

bv  some   central   body,  and  in  all  no  Irish  educational  grievant 

likelihood    having    individually    no  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  m 

particular     objection    to    use    the  commend  itself  by  other  argi 

universities  and  colleges,  neverthe-  Yet,    even    so,    if    our    ezp 

less  withdraw  and  sulk,  refusing  to  of    the    Roman     Catholic 

avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  hood  told  us  that  there  wi 

open  to  them  unless  some  bribe  in  thing     definite     or     moden 

the  shape  of  increased  ascendancy  their     demand,     we    should 

to  their  Church  be  accorded.     This  think  it  worth  while  to  go  ' 

is  very  like  the  young  gentleman  in  the  strict  letter  of  justice, 

the  nursery,  declining   with   noisy  their  complaints,   and  indaci 

protestations  to  eat  his  porridge  (of  to  come  in  and  be  taught    1 

which  he  is  very  fond)  until  heavily  do  not  believe  that  their  com 

bribed  to  refresh  himself ;  or  like  will  be  silenced,  or   their  pa: 

the  men   on  strike,  who   will  con-  tion  in  the  benefits  of  the 

descend  to  earn  high  wages  only  on  tional    establishments    secur 

condition  of  being  allowed  to  dictate  anything  short  of  surrenderi 

to  their    employers.      There  is  no  whole    direction    into  their 

tenderness  of    conscience    properly  We  do  not  say  that  theynu 
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th  grumbling,  accept  some  large  attractive  in  idea  ;  but  we  bolieye 
ftoessions  ;  but  should  they  do  so,  that  it  will  be  quite  impracticable 
will  only  be  to  find  fault  with  to  effect  it  by  one  dexterous  trans- 
i  zmadiate  them  as  soon  as  they  formation  as  proposed.  Establish- 
m  oeen  made,  and  then  to  cla-  ments  might  be  more  joined  to- 
inr  for  more.  In  the  autumn,  gether  than  they  are  at  present, 
\m  commenting  upon  the  hideous  those  which  are  most  likely  to  har- 
iin  which  were  brought  to  light  monise  being  first  collected  into 
£e  Galway  election  inquiry  be-  groups.  It  seems,  at  a  first  view, 
!e.  Judge  Keogh,  we  expressed  *  a  that  the  elements  are  altogether  too 
pe  that  the  people  of  England,  incongruous  to  unite  at  once,  and 
eiUed  upon  to  make  any  more  that  the  speciousness  of  the  design 
xifloes  to  put  Roman  Catholics  has  blinded  the  designer^  to  its 
gpod  humour,  would  study  Judge  impracticability.  But,  though  there 
I0||k*8  judgment  —  learn  from  it  may  be  good  reasons  for  amalgamate 
W  entirely  the  great  body  of  the  ing,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  at 
iii  •Roman  Catholic  laity  is  with-  present  for  increasing  the  provision 
t  fixed  opinions,  and  without  any  for  education.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
oig  political  feelings  of  their  statement  went  to  show  that  the 
n— howi  they  are  told  by  the  existing  establishments  can  educate 
i«t8  what  to  think,  and  what  to    many  more  students  than  are  dis- 

i«nd  how  they  are  threatened  posed  to  use  them  ;  and  we  think 
damnation  if  tiiey  disobey.  We  that  he  must  have  been  misunder- 
eviae  besought  the  people  of  this  stood  where  reported  to  have  said 
ud  to  learn  from  that  Galway  that  he  had  made  out  a  case  for 
imrj  what  sort  of  persons  these  augmentation  ;  or  else  that  he  lost 
HtB  are,  for  whose  gratification  the  thread  of  his  argument  and  in- 
tra called  upon  to  uproot  every-  advertently  said  that  he  had  shown 
0^  before  they  allowed  our  in-  the  necessity  of  increase,  when  he 
tntkms  to  be  overthrown  or  per-  meant  to  show  only  the  necessity 
ted  at  their  instance.  '  The  laity,    for  reform. 

•  dear — that  is,  the  greater  part  It  is  apparent  that  the  main  fea- 
tfae  laity  who  possess  the  fran-  tures  of  this  measure  are  the  weld- 
le— are  driven  like  sheep  by  the  ing  of  the  universities  and  the  ban- 
Bsta,  and  the  priests  simply  as-  ishment  of  religion,  philosophy,  and 
a  to  rule.  modern  history,  to  please  the  priests. 

Rtos  on  the  main  argument  of  the  — if,  indeed,  they  will  be  pleased 
BPPiDoe  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  with  '*  godless  education.''  It  is  an 
idrtone,  still  less  are  we  inclined  enormous  and  most  important  de- 
agree  with  him  in  holding  that  duction  from  the  subjects  of  study, 
idbogy,  philosophy,  and  modern  and  though  so  naively  proposed  by 
Ukj  are  to  disappear  from  among  the  Premier  as  if  it  were  really  a 
titndies,  in  order  that  no  dispute  thing  of  no  consequence,  it  suggests 
ibcosaion  may  ever  arise  in  the  musty  proverb  about  the  part  of 
kh  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  Hamlet  Will  not  the  Irish  Uni- 
Baa  Catholic  prejudices  being  versity  come  into  existence  with  an 
Btded.  inferior  status  as  compared  with  the 

Ebe  creation  of  one  grand  Uni-  English  Universities  if  it  is  deprived 
nOf  for  Ireland,  out  of  the  pre-  of  the  theological  faculty  ?  The  Irish 
il   nniyersities    and    colleges,   is    degree  in  arts  will  not  qualify  to  the 

*  Vid€  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,*  for  October  1872. 
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same  extent  as  the  English  degree,  criminals   of   this  kind  justiee 

and  in  all  probability  will  be  dis-  there  no  existence.     But  the  t 

tinguished    by    some   nickname    of  will  not    be  altogether  fniitlei 

contempt   to  which   English  under-  the  people  of  this  island  wiD 

graduates  will  be  godfathers.     Mr.  study  the  evidence  which  has  1 

Gladstone's  wish,   no  doubt,   is  to  given.     Tt  is  desirable  that  on 

induce  Irish  noblemen  and  gentle-  side    St.     George's    Channd  f 

men  to  send  their  sons  to  the  Irish  should  be  a  clear  understancBiii 

University  ;  but  this  curtailment  of  what  these  priests  are  iiidhidi 

the   curriculum  will   infallibly  lead  and  collectiycly,    in  what  kin^ 

them    to    prefer    Oxford    or    Cam-  works  they  occupy  themselfM^ 

bridge.      We   know    not  what  an-  by  what  devices  they  iropoM  i 

swer  may  be  made  to  this  objection,  will  upon  the  ignorant  laitj. 

but  it  seems  to  be  a  very  serious  the  scenes  which  were  enMta 

one  indeed.  Gal  way  be  but  fairly  realised  1 

There  are  questions  of  disendow-  and  it  will  not  be  longer  in  the  p 

mcnt    and    endowment,    a    knotty  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  any  other  ti 

question,  too,  concerning  the  com-  to    sell   them    political    domioi 

position  of  the  council  of  twenty -eight  in  exchange  for  the  votes  of  1 

which  is  to  be  the  governing  body  ;  flocks.      The  evidence  coming 

but  these  matters,  although  they  may  at    their  trials  pleasantly  8ii|n 

give  rise  to   some  squabbling,  will,  the  Prime  Minister*^  fiction  of 

we  feel  sure,  be  arranged  somehow  improved  condition  of  Ireland, 

if  Parliament  can  only  look  kindly  know  that  six  months  ago  an  1 

on  the  principles  and  main  provisions  judge  going  circuit,  had  to  In 

of  the  Bill.     That  it  will  do  all  it  corted  by  a  troop  of  cavalry; 

can  to  pass  the  Bill  in  its  present  or  that,  at  assize  town  after  assiiet 

in  an  amended  form,  and  that  the  he  was  congratulated  on  having 

Conservative  party  will  aid  in  pro-  so  far  without  his  life  having 

moting  academical  learning  in  Ire-  taken.     If  this  be  the  improved 

land  as  far  as  they  honestly  can,  dition  of  things,  what  must  thf 

there  cannot  be  a  doiibt     By  the  improved  state  have  been  ?   We 

spread  of  light  alone  can  we  hope  that  the  country  never  will  imp 

to  break  down  the  tyranny  of  the  until  certain  reverend  persons 

priests  :  therefore,  certainly,  we  shall  in  the  American  sense,  '*  impnn 

not   be  hostile  to  this  Bill  if  the  off  the  face  of  it     Lord  Derbr 

Government  suffer  it  to  be  amended  the  Prime  Minister   have   boti 

in  some  important  particulars.    How  their    places    in   Parliament,  li 

Radical  members  will  view  it,  and  made  statements  as  to  the  cond 

how  it  will  be  received  by  the  priests  of  Ireland.     The  statements  ( 

themselves,    remains    to    be    seen,  most  materially,  but  we  can  si 

There  are  signs  of  resistance  from  leave  it  to  any  one  who  reads  n 

both  the  last-named  quarters.  papers  to  say  which  is  correct 

While  we  wait  to  learn  the  fate  little  reminder  on  that  subject  sh 

of    this    measure    which    concerns  settle  the  question.     For  what 

Ireland  .  so    nearly,  we    arc    scan-  pose  is  the  Coercion  Act,  passed 

dalised  by  events  which  prove  how  Mr.    Gladstone's  Government, 

greatly  that  kingdom  needs  culture,  kept  in    force  ?     The   answer, 

One  after  another  the  trials  of  the  imagine,  will  be,  ^^  Because  Ire 

Galway     priests     are     coming     to  cannot  be  kept  quiet  without  it ! 

nothing  from   the  inability  of    the  The  promised    measure  of  i 

juries  to  agree  in  verdicts.     Against  Reform  was  introduced  in  the  H( 
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by  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  blessing  to  a  whole  neighbourhood, 

night  as  that  on  which  Mr.  thcj  have  deprived  of  its  utility  and 

3  announced  his  Irish  Uni-  its  former  character,  and  it  is  said 

till  in  the  House  of  Com-  without  scruple  that  for  a  school  to 

t  had  a  flattering  reception,  be  in  communion  with  the  Estab- 

icarcely   likely  now   to  be  lished  Church  is  always  displeasing 

opposed,  although  some  of  to  them.     More  than  this,  they  are 

t  may  be  objected  to.     The  taxed  with  setting  their  faces  against 

Is  all  seem  to  think  that  it  the   cheap    education    which    some 

I ;  and  that  being  so,  law-  schools,    by    help    of    endowment, 

he  Commons  will  scarcely  were,  or  are,  able  to  afford.     These 

ich    power    over  it      Lay  schools,  which   were  prized  resorts 

of  either  House  will,   of  for  orphan  sons  of  gentlemen,  or  for 

e  slow  to  interfere  with  a  families  too  much  decayed  to  avail 

80  piu*ely  professional.  But  themselves  of  more  expensive  estab- 

derstand  that  the  adminis-  lishments,  are,  if  the  Commissioners 

:  the  law  is  not  at  present  can  have  their  will,  to  be   discour- 

;o  the  wants  of  the  times :  aged,    and  deprived    of  the  means 

it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  through  which  they  dispense  liberal 

Bill,   which    seems    to    be  education  to  those  who  appreciate 

0  meet  the  requirements  of  it,  but  cannot  afford  to  pay  highly 

has  found  general  accept-  for  it     It  may  possibly  be  true  that 

in  many  instances  teachers  are  stimu- 

smperate  opposition   which  lated  to  their  highest  efforts  by  feel- 

roposed   to     make    to    the  ing  that  their  reward  is  mainly  de- 

tment     of     the     Endowed  pendent  on   their    own    exertions; 

Commission  is  likely  to  be  and  the  stimulus  will,  of  course,  be 

3tive.     It  is  hardly  possible  wanting    where    their    salaries    are 

mch   into    society   in   any  assured    from    the    funds  of   'the 

n  England  without  hearing  school,  and  the  scholars  receive  in- 

iplaints  of  the  high-handed  struction  as  a    charity.    But    this 

ustifiable    conduct    of    the  kind     of      argument     would     tell 

Commissioners.     They  are  against    all     charitable     provisions, 

if  not  of  having  gone  be-  They  who    make   it   general    must 

sir  powers,  at  least  of  hav-  take     a    low     estimate   indeed    of 

ned  those  powers  to  their  human  nature.     Even    if    the   free 

and  that  for  purposes  with  or  cheap  education  were   imparted 

one  who  regard  the  schools  with  a  zeal  somewhat  short  of  what 

om  political   considerations  could  be  desired,  that  is  no   suffi- 

e   the   least   sympathy    or  cicnt  reason    for   suppressing    free 

They  seem  to  have  quite  education  altogether ;    it    presents, 

p  the  Dissenters'  animosity  rather,   a   case  for  the  wholesome 

^e  Church,  and  to  be  emu-  action  of  the  Commissioners  in  the 

frustrating  the  intentions  of  interests  of  the  poor  and  fatherless, 

donors  wherever  they  find  Masters  quite  ready  to  do  their  duty 

lity.     It  is  complained  that  can  be  found ;   and  if  the  Commis- 

ke  the    endowment    of    a  sioners  would  take  the  trouble  to 

n^bich  does  not  find  favour  find  them,  or  to  urge  the  governors 

em  and   transfer  it  to  some  or  trustees  to  find  them,  that  would 

of    their    love    arbitrarily,  be  doing  far  higher  service  than  de- 

i   school     which     has     for  pressing  the  school,  because,  by  its 

erhaps  for  centuries,  been  a  constitution,  self-interest  is  not  the 
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principal  motive  from  which  the  way  for  Radical  candidates  at  th 
masters  should  teach  honestly  and  next  election.  You  may  try,  Hi 
effectually.  The  opposition  to  the  Harcourt ;  but  how  if  John  Bal 
Commission  would  seem  not  to  be  has  been  fooled  to  the  top  of  hi 
political,   but    simply    a    combined    bent? 

effort  of  men  who  desire  to  conserve  Ministers  —  and  not  unwisely- 
for  certain  counties  benefits  which  are  endeavouring  to  keep  attea&N 
the  liberality  of  individuals  has  riveted  on  their  Irish  Univentt 
conferred.  So  generally  known  are  scheme ;  but  discipline  does  not  smi 
the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  School  to  be  of  more  force  in  the  Libm 
Commission,  that  there  is  every  rea-  ranks  of  the  House  of  Commons  thu 
son  to  hope  that  the  movement  elsewhere.  An  immense  number  o 
which  now  endeavours  to  put  an  bills  and  motions,  all  pointing  to  M 
end  to  the  reign  of  the  present  Com-  called  reforms,  are  announced,  tlM 
missioners  before  1874  will  be  sue-  authors  of  them  appearing  by  m 
cessfuL  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  means  content  to  bide  the  good  tnm 
at  the  conference  held  in  the  middle  of  the  Government,  but'  anxious  k 
of  February,  it  was  determined  to  press  on  their  favourite  measum 
keep  a  committee  sitting  in  London  Thus  the  Church  of  England,  tlM 
to  watch  the  proceedings  before  the  representation,  the  treaty  -  mak&if 
Parliamentary  Committee,  and  to  powers  of  the  Crown,  tne  lair  oi 
arrange  evidence  to  show  the  bane-  elections,  the  currency,  the  land, 
ful  effects  of  the  Commission.  the  licensing  Act,   the   income-tai^ 

Mr.   Vernon     Harcourt* s    motion    and  we  know  not  what  other  Bob- 
concerning  the  public    expenditiu*e,    jects,  are   to  be    legislated,  or  r^ 
though    it  looks  extremely  like  a    ported  on,  if  the  hon.  members  who 
farce  got  up  with  the  complicity  of    have  respectively  given  notices  eiB 
Ministers,  is  nevertheless  worthy  of    have  their  way.     There   are  Bjmp' 
notice,  on  account  of  some  of  the    toms  of  a  wish  to  take  the  lead  oa( 
shortcomings    which  were  touched     of  the   hands  of  Ministers,  and  H 
upon.     For  the  first  time  we  have    establish  an   anarchy  in  which  !■- 
had  the  pleasure  of    hearing  con-    pudence  and  pertinacity  will  gettiw 
demned    in    debate    an    imposture    earliest  attention.      It    is  probable 
which,  for  the  last  two  years,  we  have    that  Irish    Education  but   sligfatij 
been  endeavouring  to  expose.     De-    interests  members  who  have  schenei 
nunciation  of  our  expenditure  was    of  their  own  to  bring  forward,  and 
one  of  the  arts  by  which  the  present    one  foresees  the  possibility  of  thflir 
Ministry  procured  office.     Since  they    not  being  easily  kept  within  bounds 
have  been  in  office  they  have  canted    while  that  measure  is  dragging  its 
about    "efficiency  with   economy,"    slow  length  along.     If  one-third  of 
while  swelling,  instead  of  reducing,    the    notice-givers  is    to    have  anj 
the  public  burdens.     How  this  was    satisfaction,  there  will  be  little  time 
tolerated  so  long    we    cannot  con-    indeed  left  for  those  *^  other  legish- 
ceive;   but  at  any  rate  public  cen-    tive  subjects  of  importance,"  of  whicb 
sure  has  at  lenglii  found  a  voice  in    mention  was  made  in  her  Majes^s 
Parliament.     Mr.    Harcourt    thinks    speech.     The     Estimates   and  tbe 
that  Ministers  should  confess  them-    Budget,  according  to  all  the  omens, 
selves  in   error  about  the  cost  of    will  not  be  smooth  and  rapid  work, 
maintaining  the  State,  apologise  to    so  that  Ministers  cannot  expect  an 
the  Opposition  for  the  accusations    easy  time.     Parliamentary  sanctko 
made  in  1868,  and  ask    forgiveness    to     the    American    tribute  -  mon^ 
of  the  country,  so  as  to  smooth  the    will  be  yielded  with  many  wiy  &^ 
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)8sions  of  discontent  There  ultimate    failure    at    all   more    un- 

ome  ugly  questions  asked  certain,  because  there  is  no  imme- 

0  recruiting  and  desertion  diate     condemnation.       Oondemna- 

1  Army  Estimates  come  on,  tion  will  come  hereafter ;  in  the 
BT  ugly  questions  about  mean  time,  there  are  on  all  sides 
^  the  use  of  coal  when  the  distrust  and  apprehension.  The 
imates  are  under  consider*  heavy  expenditure  and  the  slovenly 
nd  yet  we  would  postpone  work  are  attracting  the  chief  dis- 
tal of  the  business  notified  approbation  at  present,  but  the 
room  for  a  debate  on  our  effects  of  unwise  legislation  are  also 
condition.  That,  after  all,  becoming  apparent  The  indepen- 
DOfit  immediately  concerns  dence  of  the  Radical  section  is 
)  questions  whether,  with  now  distincUv  proclaimed.  Their 
ith  our  soil  in  abundance,  allegiance  to  the  patchwork  Govern- 
0  be  without  fire  or  gas,  ment  is  dependent  on  their  being 
our  manufactures  are  to  allowed  to  have  each  its  own  way ; 
want  of  fuel,  and  whether  and  as  the  way  of  one  is  by  no 
nerce  is  to  pass  away  to  means  the  way  of  every  other,  a 
&cious  and  more  favoured  collision  and  rupture  may  be  ex- 
re  surely  of  the  very  first  pected  at  any  juncture.  It  is 
«.  And  hardly  secondary  clearly  not  the  part  of  the  Con- 
uiry  how  far  her  Majesty's  servatives  to  go  out  of  their  way 
.visers  have  been  instrumen-  to  procure  a  displacement  of  the 
lucing  the  condition  which  Ministry.  It  will  fall  probably 
:iti  widespread  anxiety.  by  attacks  from  some  of  those  who 
iguage  of  Parliament  and  liave  hitherto  supported  it,  or  it 
age  of  the  press,  both  in-  will  drag  on  an  unhappy  existence 
it  Government  has  passed  till  a  general  election.  End  when 
lian,  and  is  sinking  to-  it  may,  it  will  leave  the  country  in 
inction.  An  opinion  that  a  far  worse  condition  in  every  way, 
table  and  mischievous  has  than  the  condition  in  which  it 
take  hold  of  the  popular  found  it  It  will  have  succeeded 
he  masses,  unless  greatly  in  impressing  itself  on  the  mem- 
apon,  arc  some  time  in  ory  of  the  nation,  but  it  will  be 
round  to   new    ideas,  and  remembered    by   its   blunders    and 

we    do     not    think    the  its   mischief. 
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LORD    LYTTON. 

Tiiia  has  bccD  a  mournful  winter,  of  the  great  writer  whom,  a  f 

full   of    the  Sombre  excitement  of  days  ago,  we  laid  with  his  peers, 

public    loss — an  excitement  which,  sorrow   and  in    honour,   under  1 

though  very  different  from  the  pene-  noble  arches   of  Westminster ;  t 

traling  anguish  of  personal  bereave-  highest  and    last    acknowledgnu 

ment,   affects  us  with  an  abstract  which  England  can  give  to  a  eo 

sadness  almost  more  heavy.     Those  plctcd  fame.   During  the  very  li 

symptoms  of  the  ending  of  a  genera-  years  of  his  life  he  was  making  n 

tion — those  break ings-up  of  dynas-  reputations    carelessly,   as    a  ch 

ties,  of  sovereignties  more  extended  makes  garlands,  not  even  taking  1 

than  any  royal  house  possesses —  trouble  to  put  upon  his  headt 

those  periodical  heavings  of  the  vol-  wreaths  so  lightly,  so  easily  won 

cano  of  time,  in  which  so  much  is  None  of  us  could  have  predicd 

carried  away  from  us — do  they  not  even  then,  what    further  derek 

impress  us   almost   more   strongly,  ment    his    njind    might    take^ 

though    more   vaguely,    than    indi-  whether  it  was  reserved  for  the  Bi 

vidual    loss?      Another    wave    has  wer  of    our  youth  to  become  n 

beaten  upon  the  eternal  shore,  strew-  only  the  accomplished  and  wise  h 

ing  the  beach  with  mournful  relics,  torian  of  the  splendour  of  mitD 

— and   another   is   coming,  and  an-  manhood,   but  the    expositor  ol 

other — that  which  carries  ourselves,  new  romance  of  Ago,  soft  with  i 

perhaps,  the  next;  and  so  the  long  the  silvery  lights  of    the    long^ 

cadence  goes  on  for  ever.     We  who  tended    evening,    the    mixture 

were  the  children  a  little  while  ago,  earthly  wisdom  and  visionary  inog 

are  now  the  fathers  and  the  mothers,  which  belongs  to  Genius  grown  d 

honoured,  respected,  smiled  at,  made  This    possibility  is  now,  howen 

allowance  for,  as  is  the  lot  of  the  ended,     lie  who  won  so  manyli 

older    generation ;    and    by-and-by  rels  ^will  win  no  more :  there  ia  i 

a  great  hush  will  come,  and  stand-  new'  chapter    to    bo  added  to  ti 

ing  over  us,  as  wo  now  stand  over  record  which   we    know    so  wd 

our  predecessors,   calm  voices  will  unless,  indeed,  it  bo  written  in  tl 

record  what  we  have  dono.     How  last  work,  which  will  be  gifen 

different    is    that    record    with  the  the  public  almost  as  soon  as  A 

oldest,  with  the  loftiest,  to-day  while  page — and  in  which  the  last  thon^ 

life  lasts,  to-moiTOW  when  it  is  over !  of  the  man  who  has  taught  iu  tf 

No  uncertainty  now  is  in  the  tone,  charmed  us  for  nearly  half  a  centuT, 

no  fear  to  offend,  no  delicacy  lest  will  be  read  with  a  certain  sentiiM 

some  chance  touch  should  cause  a  of  affectionate  sadness  too  wans 

wound,  no  flattery  to  win  a  smile,  admit,  for  the  moment,  of  anytfaii 

In  one  day,  in  one  hour,  criticism  like  criticism, 
changes     into    history — the    career        Nearly  half  a  century! — ^for  ti 

rounds  off  before  our  eyes,  a  perfect  preface  of  tho  young  Bulwer*s  fr 

thing,  to  be  judged  now  as  a  whole,  work  is  dated  1 828 ;  and  during  ti 

never  before  but  in  parts.  It  is  past ;  whole  of  that  long  period  his  mB 

it  is  ended ;  it  is  perfect     This  is  has  more  or  loss  been  in  const* 

the   first  rule  of  the  mournful  yet  communication  with  the  mind  of  1 

splendid  grammar  of  life.  country.     He  has  in  this  very  fijd 

And  with    few   lives    is    this  so  curious  advantage  which  few  write 

emphatically  the  case  as  with  that  share  with  hiui.  His  great  contemp 
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raries,  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  alto-  which  only  experience  of  the  world, 
gether  lacked  the  thread  of  sympathy,  and  the  facilities  for  observing  it  pos- 
of  common  growth  and  development,  sessed  by  a  man  to  whom  all  circles 
with  his  audience,  which  so  long  are  open,  could  have  given.  Men 
a  career  naturally  produced.  Dick-  to  whom  the  tholaghts  and  projects 
ens  did  not  develop  —  his  first  of  a  statesman  are  familiar  as  those 
works  are  his  best— there  is  no  fulness  of  a  poet,  who  are  deeply  acquainted 
of  youth  in  them,  and  no  ripening  with  the  laws  that  act  upon  society 
of  maturity  in  those  that  followed,  as  well  as  of  those  that  influence 
Thackeray,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  individual  mind,  are,  by  the 
scarcely  known  as  a  wTiter  until  his  nature  of  things,  of  very  rare  occur- 
mind  was  fully  matured  :  no  young  rence  among  us.  But  Lord  Lytton 
man  could  have  written  *  Vanity  added  to  the  inspiration  of  nature 
Fair.'  But  Bulwcr,  who  was  the  almost  everything  that  experience 
magician  of  our  youth,  grew  with  could  give  him.  It  was  equally 
OS  as  we  grew,  gained  maturity  as  easy  to  him  to  place  upon  his  can- 
we  gained  it,  and  has  had  a  longer  vas  the  Nestor  of  society,  the  wise 
and  closer  influence  upon  us,  a  man  of  the  world,  learned  and  skil- 
spiritoal  intimacy  more  complete  ful  in  all  emergencies,  and  the  noble 
and  extended,  than  almost  any  other  vagabond  incapable  of  any  wisdom 
mind  of  the  ago.  People  who  have  at  all  but  that  taught  by  generosity 
Uen  young  will  remember  with  ten-  and  love ;  the  statesman,  heavily 
der  delight  and  gratitude  those  pages  weighted,  and  full  of  the  responsibi- 
(alas!  so  much  less  readable  by  us  li ties  of  Government,  and  the  light- 
now)  full  of  sentiment,  full  of  youth-  hearted  youth  of  fashion,  acknow- 
fiil  exuberance,  enthusiasm,  mag-  ledging  no  responsibility ;  the  duke 
nificence,  which  are  always  dear  and  and  the  cobbler ;  the  bookworm  and 
mblime  to  youth.  When  Bulwer  the  rural  squire.  This  wide  range 
pve  forth  the  lofty  splendoiu*  of  gave  him  an  extent  of  power  which 
those  high-flown  pa^Isions  and  sor-  we  think  no  other  writer  of  the  day 
rows,  we  too  were  high-flown,  and  has  reached.  He  is  the  most  bril- 
rwdled  in  the  lofty  diction  and  liant  of  story-tellers,  the  most  com- 
dention  of  sentiment  in  which  prehensive  of  social  philosophers, 
there  was  more  than  genius — which  His  glance  takes  in  all  society,  not 
embodied  in  its  first  fervour  and  to  find  out  its  defects,  not  to 
wality  that  Youth  which  ho  always  represent  its  humours  only,  with, 
looked  back  upon  with  such  warmth  no  specialty  of  class  or  purpose, 
of  regretful  admiration.  And  yef  but  with  a  large  and  extended 
no  man  had  less  occasion  to  regret  vision,  less  intense,  perhaps,  than 
iu8 youth.  From  the  exuberance  of  that  of  some  writers  in  a  more  lim- 
that  period  of  poetry,  the  "years  ited  circle,  but  broader  and  fuller 
that  bring  the  philosophic  mind "  than  any.  His  was  not  the  faculty 
pwtored  and  developed  his  rare  gifts  which  preaches  or  criticises,  which 
into  something  greater  and  broader  takes  public  grievances  or  individual 
than  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  hardships  as  a  foundation  for  fiction, 
of  his  early  genius  could  have  hoped,  or  works  in  illustration  of  a  principle. 
The  author  of  the  *  Caxtons/  and  Lord  Ly tton's  art  was  of  a  broader, 
of  the  cycle  of  noble  works  which  older,  more  primitive  description — 
foUowed  —  first  produced,  we  are  it  was  the  art  which  represents, 
proud  to  remember,  in  the  pages  of  Human  creatures  acting  upon  no 
this  Magazine — made  proof  of  some-  given  standard,  working  out  no 
thing  more  than  genius— of  that  foregone  conclusion,  appear  to  us 
Isige  knowledge  of  things  and  men  in  his  brilliant  pages.      He  neither 
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sclocts  the  odd  and  eccentric,  like  taste  and  graver  judgment  than  thii 
one  of  his  great  rivals,  nor  sets  him-  which  revels  in  the  tine  distresse 
self  forth  as  an  anatomist  of  human  of  Godolphin  and  Maltravers.  Bw 
motive,  like  another ;  hut,  while  with  all  these  drawbacks  his  rewan 
giving  its  corner  to  eccentricity  and  has  been  in  proportion  to  thi 
a  due  importance  to  the  unseen  generous  rashness  with  which  hi 
workings  of  the  mind,  lays  in  the  gave  all  that  was  in  him  to  tb 
lines  of  his  broader  landscape,  his  world.  There  was  a  day  in  whld 
larger  outlines  of  form,  with  a  Godolphin  and  Maltravers  wen 
humanity  w^hich  outreaches  and  splendid  to  us  also.  We  have  ont 
transcends  the  specialties  of  pur-  grown  that  day,  and  so  did  thdi 
pose.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  author;  but  we  like  him  the  better  f(K 
breadth  and  humanness  of  his  mind,  having  been  young  with  us,  fooM 
that  there  should  bo  so  strong  a  with  us.  No  splendour  of  matoritj 
distinction  between  his  earlier  and  could  quite  replace  this  sympathetic 
his  later  works ;  for  in  his  youth  ho  bond.  Goethe's  *Meister,'  mni 
was  young,  as  other  men  are  young,  up  till  the  man  was  old,  and  meuini 
with  all  the  defects  of  his  age —  had  gone  out  of  it,  is  a  cold  and 
and  in  his  maturity  he  was  mature,  dreary  puzzle  even  to  those  wfafl 
with  all  the  widened  views,  the  love  Goethe  best;  but  Bulwer'f 
deeper  conceptions,  that  belong  to  Meistcrs,  sent  forth  red-hot  oot  d 
advancing  life, — more  serious,  more  the  glowing  youth  that  produced 
tolerant,  more  understanding  of  all  them,  woke  other  youths  to  an  en- 
difficulties  and  heartaches,  more  thusiasm  which  men  smile  at,  bot 
humorous  in  kindly,  keen  appro-  do  not  forget.  There  is  thus  a  coo- 
ciation  of  mental  peculiarities  and  pensation  to  the  hasty,  to  the  boId| 
freaks,  more  tenderly  sorrowful,  to  those  \iTiters  who  cannot  alwayi 
more  softly  gay.  be  thinking  of  their  reputation,  lod 
No  man  could  possess  this  varied  who  give  out  what  is  in  them  with 
and  sympathetic  reputation  whd  prodigality,  as  the  fountain  flown 
had  been  prudent  enough  to  act  They  may  not  win  the  crown  of 
upon  the  famous  rule  which  enjoins  perennial  excellence ;  but  it  is  some- 
■tin  author  to  keep  a  work  by  him  so  thing  to  lay  hold  of  the  sympathj 
many  years  before  he  prints  it  Had  of  your  contemporaries,  to  be  young 
Bulwer  done  this,  *  Pelham '  and  his  and  to  grow  old  with  them,  and  i 
earlier  works  would  never  have  ap-  feel  thus  a  silent  multitude  by  JVB 
peared  at  all ;  and  though  probably,  side  as  you  go  forward  in  the  inoTi- 
in  that  case,  his  reputation  in  the  table  race. 

abstract  would  have  been  higher,  it  Lord  Lytton*s  books  divide  tbeH' 

would  have  been  of  a  totally  different  selves  naturally  into  various  clisseii 

kind.    As  it  was,  he  was  rash  enough  all  exhibiting  distinct    phases  lad 

to  pour  his  early  utterances  into  the  developments  of  his  mind.     Hahif 

world  warm  and  swift  as  they  came  himself  so  arranged  them,  indeed,  Jf 

from  his  lips,  and  he  had  his  recom-  the  later  editions  issued  under  luf 

.pense  accordingly.     To  many  critics  supervision ;    and  we  will  conndfl 

he  has  been  the  object  of  unsparing  them  according  to   their  claasifloii 

attack ;  he  has  represented  the  sen*  tion.     There  are  stories  of  life  ao^ 

timental,  the  high-flown,  the  sham-  manners;  historical  romances ;  iil>i 

magnificent,    in    many    a    popular  of  magic  and  mystery ;  and  what  fin 

•diatribe ;   and  some  voices  usually  want  of  a  better  title  we  may  €il 

worth  li^itening  to  have  denied  him  romances  of  crime.      The  last  aw 

genius  altogether,  moved  no  doubt  greatest  group  of  his  mature  worio 

by  the  promptings  of  a  more  mature  — or  perhaps  it  would  be  now  ri^' 
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to  say,  the    last   group    but  one,  mount    inspiration      and      interest 
gjnee  there    yet    remains,    beyond  of  each;  but  yet  love  itself  is  but 
the  ground  of   criticism  which  we  one    of    the    educational    processes 
hiT6  chosen,  another  mystic  Three,  through  which  the    subject  of  the 
the  almost  posthumous  children  of  story  is  perfected.      And  in  ererj 
his  genius — belongs    emphatically  case  success  and  reputation  are  the 
to  the  first  class ;    but  yet    is  so  rewards  which  the  author  allots  to 
clearly  distinct  from  all  his  earlier  his  creations.      The  alternative    of 
productions,  that  we  reserve  it  for  failure  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
aiscussion    by    itself.     Among  the  to  him.     As  he  endows  them  with 
nereis  of  society  published  in   his  every  gift   to  begin  with — personal 
eulier    years,      *Pelham*     Ls    the  beauty,    genius,    culture,     courage, 
greatest  as  well  as  the  first     It  was  readiness  and  determination — so  ne 
feUovred  by  *  Godolphin,'  the   *  Dis-  makes    their    progress    triumphant 
ovoed,'  the  two  novels  which  em-  through  a  subjugated  world.    Sue- 
body  the    fortunes    of    Maltravers,  cess  is  the  very   condition  of  their 
and  the  exaggerated  but  admirably-  existence;    even  the  poetical   triflcr 
constructed   and  powerful   story  of  who  does  nothing,  manages  by  mere 
'Night  and    Morning.'      All  these  doing  of  nothing  to  attract  to  him- 
vorks  profess  to  afford  us  a  picture  self  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  ac- 
of   society,    and    the    manner    in  quires  a  reputation  for  which  there 
vhich  certain  characters  make  their  is  no  cause  that  we  can   see   ex- 
wiy  through  it     The  '  Disowned,'  it  cept  the  young   author*s    delightful 
is  true,  belongs  to  a  somewhat  earlier  certainty  of  success — the   tradition 
ige  than  our  own ;  but  as  it  is  not  of  fame   and  glory  which  has  be- 
trctted  with  any  attempt  at  arch»o-  come  inevitable  in  his  mind.      We 
logial  correctness,  it  may  fairly  be  do    not    say    that    success    is   his 
considered  among  the  novels  of  con-  god,  for  this  would  be  to  give  but 
tanporary  life.     These,   then,  com-  a  weak  and   ineffectual  description 
pose  the  first  class  of  their  author^s  of  his  prevailing  sentiment    Success 
productions.      We    have    said  that  is  his  atmosphere — he  understands 
oolwer'g  Meisters    came  forth  red-  nothing    else,    believes    in    nothing 
bo(  and  glowing  out  of  the  delight-  else.     That  all  those  paths  by  which 
^  foolishness  of  his  youth ;  but  we  his  young  heroes — shadows  of  his 
CQofess  that  tliere    may   be    many  own  buoyant  and  intense   self-con- 
Kaders  who  will  fail    to    see  any  sciousness — set  out  over  the  earth, 
'CNinblance    between    the     young  must  lead  one  way  or  another  to 
luroes  whom   he  conducts  through  glory,  is  a  simple  necessity  of  nature 
so  many  lively  and  stormy  scenes,  to  him.  He  is  not  oven  influenced  by 
•ad  the  dreamy  being  to  whose  ap-  the  fact  that  the  reader  wills  it  so, 
pn&ticesfaip    and    journeyman    ex-  and  that — ^howsoever  tlie  true  lover 
poience  of  life   the  great   German  of  art  or  the  true  student  of  human 
pve  80  much  toil  and  trouble.     A  nature     may     prefer    that    fiction 
closer  glance,   however,    will  show  should  accommodate  itself    to  the 
^    resemblance    to    which  —  in,  more  ordinary  rules  of  actual  life — 
^  think,    the    preface     to     *Mal-  the   public  loves   above  everything 
***▼««' — our  author  himself  refers,  else   "a  happy  ending."     No  such 
^  invariable  aim  is,  through  many  secondary  cause  affects   the  young 
J^wdtiea  of    circumstances,  to  ex-  ^Bulwer.     He   too,   like   the  public, 
oil^  to  us   an   Apprenticeship — a  abominates    failure— nay,  he  is   in- 
^vaing  in  the  School  of  Life,  with  capable    of  it ;    it    does   not  como 
^  TiBalta  naturally  arising  from  it  within    the    limit    of    misfortunes 
^%  it  may  be  said,  Is  the  para-  possible  to  his  nature.    His  young 
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men  succeed  as  ho  does,   as  they  a  craft  to  live  by,  and  the  world  in 

breathe,  by  Rhecr  necessity  of  being,  general  an  oyster  to  be  opened,— 

In  this  point  he  differs  from  all  other  which  almost  in  any  other  hands 

modem    writers,   most    of    whom,  would  disgust  and  repel  the  reader, 

bound  by  the  timidity  of  less  daring  are  here  so  skilfully  interwoven  with 

natures,  or  disabled  by  the  sneers  the  real  honour  of  the  man,  his  di^ 

of   criticism,  allow  in  general  that  interestcdness,  his  readiness  to  senre 

heroes,  like  other  men,  must  content  and  help,  his  power  of  just  reflection 

themselves  with  a  modest   level  of  and  courageous  action,  that  all  oar 

good  fortune,  and   cannot  all  hope  mofalities  are  hilenccd  on  our  lips, 

to  reach  the  very  empyrean  of  sue-  If    any    of    Sir  Walter's    virtuooB 

cess.     But  Bulwer  allows   no  such  heroes  had  committed  himself  br 

limitation.       Ho     will      have     the  one-tenth    part  of    the  adventarei 

highest  round    on   the   ladder,    the  through   which    Pelham    moves  so 

brightest  crown  within  roach.     His  lightly,  what  depths  of  ignominy  aiid 

diplomatist  must  subdue  all  opposi-  remorse  would  he  have  dropped  into!     ; 

tion ;  his  author  must  till  the  world  Even  Mr.  Thackeray^s  careless  young 

with   his    renown  ;    his  adventurer  man,  whom  he  laughs  at  and  qnixzes     | 

must  conquer  fame    and    fortune;  through   three  volumes,   could  not     { 

his  very  dreamer,  as  we  have  said,  venture    upon    half     the    hinnbi(K 

must  attract  to  himself  the  universal  resorted     to    by    Pelham    without 

attention,  wonder,  curiosity,  and  ad-  losing  the  little  hold  he  has  upon 

miring  envy  of  the  world.  our  regard.      But    so  judiciouB  is 

"     *  Pelham,'  which  is  the  best  of  his  the    combination,    so    spirited  the 

early  works,  is  the  most  striking  in-  embodiment  of  his  typical  man  of 

stance  of  this  characteristic     It  is  the  world,  that  we  accept  him  as  we 

not  necessary  that  wo  should  rein tro-  would  have  accepted   him  hid  we 

duce  to  the  reader  the  most  delight-  known  him  in  person,  acknowledge 

ful  of  coxcombs,   the  most  trium-  all  his  artificiality,   his  insincenty, 

phant    of    dandies— that  fine  jUvr  his  dauntless  determination  to  mike 

of  social  humbug  and  falsity,  who,  himself  agreeable  at  any  cost,  wifr 

notwithstanding  his   Chosterfieldian  out  letting  these  peccadilloes  at  iH 

training  and  universal  irresistibility,  affect  our  admiration  of  himsdfsi^ 

is  yet  a  true  friend  and  a  ti'uo  lover,  of  the  real  fund    of  merit  in  bis 

and  altogether  w^orthy  of  his  good  for-  character.     This  is  almost  a  contri- 

tune.     The  consummate   skill  with  diction  to  what  we  havo  said  abor^ 

which  80  young  a  writer  managod  to  of  the    youthfulness    of    Bulwei'* 

mingle  these  most  different  attributes  earliest  works ;   for  such  a  minj^ 

— to  make  us  perfectly  aware  of  the  of  good  and  evil  is  the  last  thing 

illimitable  powers   of   management,  which  youth  recognises  as  posaUe 

flattery,   and  even  polite  lying,   so  in  most  cases.    That  he  had  even  m 

gaily  exercised  by  his  hero,  and  yet  to  his  earliest  beginning  so  much  of  > 

retain  our  respect  for  his  real  virtue,  higher  insight  as   enabled   him  to 

is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  ever  realise    this    profoundest   truth  oi 

won  in   literature.     AVe  do  not  re-  human  nature,  is  perhaps  as  great* 

member  any  other  leading  character  testimony  to  his  power  as  anything 

in  fiction  so  entirely  artificial,   yet  that  could  be  said. 
so  true.     Pelham's  faithlessnesses,        But  to  return  to  the  consideration 

his  astounding  fibs,  his  self-adapta-  with  which  we  started — Pelham  i* 

tion  to  every  sort  of  man — not  to  say  the  ver}'  impersonation  of  succ^ 

woman  ;  his  perfect  toleration  of  any  Over  the  wh(  1 3  book  there  is  diffused 

code  of  morals,  or  rather  no  morals ;  a  subdued    radiance    of    continiiv 

his  clear  realisation  that  politics  are  triumph.    Be  it  the  scholar's  shre^' 
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or  the  grande   dame  in  a    buck  I     He  is  gaily  invincible  with- 
9alon^  be  it  the  clever  rogue    out  effort,  without  overstrain.     He 
ihilosophical   and  titled  vo-    cannot    be   beaten — his  own    pride 
;  wherever  Mr.  Pelham  tries    and  his    author^s    alike    forbid  it 
itable  powers  he  mu8t  over-    Pelham  was  bom  but  to  conquer, 
obstacles.    With  a  whisper,      •  The  same  thing  is  true,  though 
)ok,  with  a  well-timed  com-    in  a  less  degree,  with  the  followers 
he  subdues  every  one  whom    of  this  first  triumphant  hero.     The 
nters.  Nothing  comes  amiss    disowned     son,    Clarence     Linden, 
and  the  certainty  of  inevit-    makes  for  himself  a  position  in  the 
nph  is  so  strong  in  his  mind    world  which  his    elder  and    undis- 
hesitates  at  no  exertion  of    tinguished  brother,   heir  to  all  the 
whether   great    or    small,    family  honours,   might    well  envy, 
arduous  or  easy.     This  un-    Maltnivers     acquires    a    European 
confidence  in  himself  makes    fame.     Godolphin  wins  his  countess, 
T   unknown  and  with  few    wealth,  honour,  everything  that  heart 
ions  the  most  brilliant  cir-    can    aspire    to ;    and     even    Philip 
•aris,  calmly  certain  to  win    Morton,   after  the  wild  and  theat- 
anrels   possible — and  leads    rical   heroics  of  his    youth,    reaps 
re  through  the  labyrinth  of    such  a  harvest  of  honours  as  fall  to 
'es'  den  in  London.     Pro-    the  lot  of  few.     The  author  cannot 
ith    the  mixture  of  daring    bear    to   offer  to  his   children  any 
ness    peculiar   to   him,   he    reward    less     perfect — it    is    their 
nsider  the  perils  of  the  last    birthright       The  very    fact  of  so 
alarming  of  the  two.    A  vul-    many  men   and    women  of    genius 
cd  observer  might  call  Pel-    all   appearing    together    about    the 
nfidencc  impudence ;  but  it    same  period  of  the  world*s  history — 
)udence  :  it  is  the  delightful    all  fluttering  the  dovecots  of  social 
a  good  fortune  which  has    quiet,   and  winning  wondrous  hon- 
ied him ;  which  he  indeed    ours,    above    all     and    everywhere 
but  which   no  man  ever    success,    is  the   strangest  thing  to 
)y  merely  deserving  it    His    realise.     The  critic,   if  he  had  the 
simply  unbounded.      If  at    heart,  would  demand  some  counter- 
it  may  happen  to  him  to    poise    to  all   this    brightness;  and 
icerted  or  even  discomfited    here  and  there  such  a  counterpoise 
nent,  out  of  that  very  dis-    is,    indeed,   afforded    to  us    in  the 
J  will   come  the    means  of    blighted      splendoiur    of    Glanvillc, 
Success — always  Success  !    and  the  melodramatic    misfortunes 
e  of  those  born  to  rule  the    of  Mordaunt     But  with  these  fine 
d  to  turn  every  stream  into    personages  we   have   not  sympathy 
inel    that  suits   him  ;    and    enough  to  accept  them  as  shadows 
this  very  consciousness  is    in  the  picture — they  are  not  half  so 
hat  most  powerfully  influ-    lifelike,  nay,  they  are  dead  as  mum- 
in  our  admiration  for  him.    mies  beside  our  inimitable  dandy, 
rth  with  him  in  the  fullest    our  knight    of  universal    conquest, 
e,   knowing  that    however    This    is     the     great      fundamental 
ing  the  circumstances  may    distinction  of  the   young  Bulwer's 
they    will    but   whet    the    heroes.     They    are    all     successful 
.nd  make  more  conspicuous    men.     Sometimes  they  are  practical 
iph  of  our  hero.     How  dex-    and     enjoy    their    success ;     some- 
le  manages  Lord  Guloseton    times  they  are  sentimental  and  de- 
e  humours  Job  Jonson  ! —    spise  it :  but  at  least  they  come  out 
rins  over  even  Mrs.  Clutter-    invariable    winners    out   of    every 
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struggle.       It    is  tho  condition    of  of  the  world,  so  strictly  in  acoon 

their  existence  that  they  succeed.  ancc  with  his  life,  is  not  only  a  tci 

And  by  the  side  of  these  accom-  original    and  striking    sketch,  bi 

plished  heroes,  so  fertile  in  resource,  manifests  the  existence  in  the  yomi 

so  fortunate  in  friends,  so  gifted  in  writer,  even  at  this  early  penod,  < 

conversation,  what  a  curious  appari-  that  profound  and  searching  cm 

tion  is  that  of  the  old  man  of  tho  osity  (to  call  it  by  no  higher  xuun 

world,  whom    the    author    loves  to  into  the  last  issues  and  mysteries  < 

introduce,    not  by  way  of    obvious  life   and     death  which    afterwan 

moral,  yet    surely    with    a   certain  tempted    him    into  the   realms  < 

sense  of  the  obverse  of  the  picture,  Magic  and  Mystery,  and  seems  dn 

and  consciousness  that  the  darker  ing  his  whole  life   to  have  eiisic 

side  of  worldliness  should  somehow  with  unusual  strength   and  pem 

be  brought  into  evidence  I  The  sketch  ency  within  him.      When    we  fiJD 

of  Savile  in  *  Godolphin,*  for  instance,  him  at  so  early  a  period  traddn 

is  one  of  singular  vividness  and  force,  the  steps  of  his  worldly  sage  dov 

He   is  not  an  old  villain  like  Lord  into  the  last  darkness,  we  can  undii 

Lilbum    in  *  Night    and    Morning,^  stand  better  his  fanciful  investki 

but    only  a  perfectly    suave,   irre-  tions  into  the  mystery  of  the  m 

proachable  Epicurean,  occupied  about  elixir  in  later  days ;  and  the  stnun 

his  personal  comfort  as  the  younger  and  weird    impersonation    of  tn 

men  are  about  their    progress  and  thirst    for    mere    existence   wUc 

reputation,  and  following  that  grand  could  buy  life  even   by  the  SMsr 

aim  with  a  steadfastness  which  be-  fice   of  soul,  with  which  he  astoi 

comes  respectable  by  dint  of  mere  ished   and  troubled  many  readei 

continuance,  and  grows  into   some-  further  on  in  his  career.    ALratdj 

thing  like   a  moral    quality  in  its  amid  all  the  glow  and  exubennc 

perfect  seriousness  and  good  faith,  of  youth,  amid  the  throng  oi  tfa 

8avile*s    death,    which     is   accom-  young  heroes,  victorious  in  love,  i 

plished  with  perfect  calm  and  cool-  war,  in  diplomacy,  and  in  song,  wit 

ness — the  philosopher  being  deter-  whom  the    young    author   'swen 

mined  to  retain  his  comfort  to  the  along  triumphant,  had  this  wom 

last  moment,  and    dying  quite  un-  seized  him.      Not  the  wonder  an* 

disturbed  by  any  invasions    of  tho  curiosity,  so  common  to  men,  as  t 

emotional  or  spiritual — is  a  curious  what    must    occur  when    the  las 

conception    to    have  occurred  to  a  boundary  line  is  passed,  and  weoui 

young  man.     It   has,  we  believe,  a  selves  have  entered  upon  the  nei 

deeper  truth  to    nature    than    the  existence  beyond  death  with  all  it 

more  amiable  dreams  with  which  the  incomprehensible  changes.  Balwa' 

imagination  of  mankind,  always  piti-  curiosity  takes  a  different  form,  ffi 

f  ul  of  the  last  scene  in  a  tn^edy,  has  mind  instinctively  selects  that  typ 

surrounded  the  conventional  death-  of  being  which  it  is  most  difBeol 

bed.     That  the  approach  of  death  to  translate    in    imagination  eithe 

must  awaken  emotions  of  a  profound  into  the  beatitudes  of  heaven  or  tb 

and  penetrating  character  is  one  of  torments    of    a   conventional   hfll 

the    delusions  which    nothing   but  That  wise,   keen,  cultivated,  onlo'* 

experience    will    banish    from  the  ing  intelligence,  which  up  to  its  hs 

general    mind :    and  it  will    always  moment  of  mortal  breath  is  visibli 

seem  incredible  that  a  man  should  as  individual,  as  potent  in  its  aeU 

be  able  to  die  without  thinking  of  concentration,   as  clear-sighted  am 

God  and  of  the  judgment  to  come,  as  dauntless  as  in  its   prime,  wh* 

For  this  reason  the  picture  of  the  an  amazing  mystery  is  its  disap^ 

deathbed  of  the  philosophical  man  ance  beyond  our  ken  and  vision 
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This,  we  feel,  is  not  such  stuff  as  To   trace   out,  through  the    dismal 

either  angels  or  devils  are  made  of  tragedy  of   Eugene  Aram,  how  the 

—and  what  then  ?     It  is  curious  in  mind  of  a  scholar  could  bo  moved 

the  very  first  rejoicing  outburst  of  to  the   meanness    of    robbery    and 

lomince  to  catch  this  first  tone  of  brutality    of   murder,  is  a    morbid 

the  wonder  which   seems   to  have  exercise  of  this  great  sentiment,  and 

faaimted  bis  life  and   beguiled  him  the  effect  to  ourselves  is  a  most  dis- 

into  much  study,  and  perhaps,  some  agreeable   one,  characterised  by  all 

credulity,  in  his  later  days.  the  faults  and  few  of  the  merits  of 

Bulwer,  however,  always  retained  the  author^s  peculiar  genius ;  but 
i  fondness  for  the  character  which  ^et  it  is  a  searching  and  anxious 
DO  other  hand  has  drawn  so  well, —  mvestigation  into  a  moral  pro- 
that  of  the  accomplished,  polished,  blem.  The  still  earlier  romance 
ible,  experienced,  clear-sighted,  and  of  *  Paul  Clifford '  is  neither  so 
lelfish  man  of  the  world ;  with  dismal  nor  so  tedious.  It  is  an 
imiability  but  without  heart;  pos-  attempt  to  show  how  the  evil 
lessmg  no  moral  code  save  that  influences  of  education  could 
which  enjoins  upon  members  of  corrupt  a  young  spirit  natural- 
society  the  necessity  of  not  being  ly  honourable  and  pure.  And  no 
fonnd  out,  and  no  spiritual  conscious-  doubt  the  attempt  is  thoroughly 
neu  of  any  kind.  He  grew  more  successful ;  and  no  one  who  reads 
merciful  as  he  grew  older,  ripening  the  narrative  of  the  young  high- 
this  same  impersonation  into  wayman's  early  days  will  be  at  any 
winner  •and  kinder  and  more  loss  to  perceive  how  and  why  it  was 
human  shape,  replacing  the  Savile  that  he  came  to  take  up  with  that 
of  his  remorseless  youth  with  the  perilous  profession.  It  is,  however, 
Alban  Horley  of  mellower  days ;  very  much  more  difiicult  to  find  out 
hut  it  always  remained  one  of  his  how  a  true  brother  of  the  school  of 
&rourite  characters,  and  it  seems  to  Pelham  and  Linden,  a  gay,  noble, 
u  unquestionably  one  of  his  best  generous,  chivalric,  and  com- 
It  18  our  natural  standard,  the  ideal  manding  hero,  finding  his  place 
tt^  which  we  fall  back  when  wo  naturally  among  gentlemen,  and 
wuh  to  identify  the  philosopher  possessed  not  only  of  the  instincts 
<tf  society ;  just  as  Pelham  has  but  the  manners  of  the  best  society, 
^^eeu,  for  more  than  one  gene-  should  have  been  brought  up  among 
ition,  consciously  or  .  uncon-  the  thieves  and  ribalds  of  the  lowest 
^ciously,  the  model  of  the  brilliant  dens  of  London,  without  even  the 
young  diplomatist,  the  splendid  neo-  consciousness  to  elevate  him,  that  ho 
phjte  of  a  school  of  politicians  himself  was  of  better  blood.  This 
*hich  we  fear  is  dying  out  among  is  the  great  error  of  the  conception ; 
^u~-a  class  of  men  educated  not  but  it  is  a  weakness  of  a  generous 
oaly  at  school  and  college,  but  by  kind,  and  one  which  naturally  be- 
f^ostantand  much  diversified  studies  longs  to  the  romantic  age  and  spirit. 
iQ  life,  and  inheriting  the  worldly  It  is  far  less  easy  to  account  for  the 
*vdom  and  knowledge  of  men  ac-  much  more  elaborate  effort  made  by 
^^Jiwd  by  their  fitthers,  the  training  our  author  in  *  Lucretia,'  to  trace 
^srice.  the  full  development  of  crime,  out  of 

Something  of  the  moral  curiosity  mere  hcartlessness    and  ambitious 

fwch  we  have  attributed  to  Bulwer  longing  for  the  possession  of  an  old 

^  respect  to  the  last  mystery  of  ex-  man^s  fortune,  to  the  darkest  deli- 

ittence,  no  doubt  moved  him  to  the  beration  of  guilt,  long  premeditated 

^^pofiition  of  those  stories  which  and   often    repeated    murder.      lie 

**otTe  called  Romances  of  Grime,  himself   tells   us   with    indignation 
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that  tho  book  in  which  he  em-  Lytton  himself,  who  seems  to  haic 
bodied  this  dark  history  was  at-  considered  this  investigation  of 
tacked  by  the  critics  as  a  book  of  moral  mysteries  as  one  of  the  rights 
immoral  tendency ;  and  it  is  evident  of  his  office,  was  evidently  some- 
that  this  reproach  struck  him  to  the  what  bewildered  and  disconcerted 
heart.  So  deep  was  the  blow  that  by  the  storm  of  opposition  which 
he  did  what  no  writer  should  al-  rose  against  this  work.  Almost 
low  himself  to  be  tempted  to  do:  sternly,  as  well  as  indignantly,  he  re- 
he  published  a  reply  to  the  remarks  pels  the  accusation  of  having  lent  the 
of  his  assailants,  and  a  defence  of  ^'  weight  of  his  name  and  authority 
the  attacked  novel.  Such  defences  to  the  defence  and  encouragement 
are  always  futile.  It  is  true,  in-  of  crime;"  and  with  very  good 
deed,  that  the  horrible  crimes  of  reason ;  for,  certainly,  of  all  works 
Lucretia  are  followed  by  such  tre-  of  fiction  ever  composed,  *  Lucretii' 
mendous  justice,  and  are  through-  is  the  least  adapted  to  "encourage'' 
out  presented  to  us  in  such  a  crime.  But  he  misses,  we  think, 
gloomy  and  revolting  light,  that  the  real  point  in  the  charges  against 
even  in  her  softest  moments  we  are  him  when  he  attributes  this  univer- 
never  allowed  to  pity  or  take  part  sal  disapprobation  to  ;the  public 
with  the  guilty  woman ;  and  in  this  dislike  of  painful  impressions.  The 
point  of  view  tho  book  is  infinitely  cause  is  deeper.  Men  and  women 
more  moral  than  Maltravers,  for  are  almost  all  subject  to  movements 
instance,  in  which  something  very  of  the  passion  of  love,  the  passion 
like  vice  is  made  to  look  like  a  most  discussed  in  books,  and  accord- 
more  than  ordinarily  ethereal  virtue,  ingly  follow  with  a  certain  inevi- 
Nobody  can  say  that  crime  is  re-  table  interest  even  in  its  darkest  and 
commended  or  excused  in  the  guiltiest  development'?.  But  few  of 
gloomy  pages  of  *  Lucretia;'  but  us  arc  moved  with  homicidal  im- 
the  curiosity  which  investigates  pulses,  and,  therefore^  human  sympi- 
the  workings  of  such  a  mind,  and  thy  totally  fails  in  their  analysation. 
endeavours  to  trace  its  crimes  to  The  first  may  do  us  harm — fliey  art 
their  origin,  is  not  of  a  kind  which  distinctly  immoral  and  evil  in  thdr 
could  ever  gain  the  sympathy  of  tendency ;  yet  even  the  sternest 
humanity.  We  shrihk  from  the  moralist  can  scarcely  shut  his 
investigation  of  such  dread  events,  ears  entirely  to  them,  unless  they 
We  prefer  not  to  know  how  by  one  stoop  to  the  lowest  and  coarsest 
tortuous  way  after  another  the  depths,  liut  our  interest  fails  in 
murderer  is  led  from  blood  to  blood,  the  other,  however  finely  and  tragi* 
It  is  the  least  seductive  of  all  cally  drawn.  Human  nature  has 
kinds  of  guilt,  and  we  believe  may  no  sympathy  with  the  murderer  as 
be  safely  trusteed  to  lead  no  one  into  it  has  with  the  lover,  however 
imitation  ;  but  perhaps  for  that  very  guilty. 

reason  it  is  the  least  popular.     There  On  this  point,     accordingly,  the 

are  readers  enough  who  love  to  be  author,  carried  away  by  his  art  and 

stimulated  and  excited  by  descrip-  by  his  inclination  to  investigate  the 

tions  of  the  rise  and  development  secrets  which  he  saw   before  hiffl, 

of    another  kind    of    passion — de-  parted  company  with   his  audience 

scriptions  really  much  more  danger-  to  his  evident  astonishment    It  w 

ous  and  much  more  likely  to  tempt  clear  that  this  was  not  only  a  siff- 

and  lead  astray  than  all  the  spiritual  prise,  but   something  of  a  shock  to 

anatomy  of   '  Lucretia ;'   but  while  him ;    and     consequently  here  hi* 

we  admit  the  latter  to  bo  less  perni-  anatomy  of  crime  ended  abruptly"^ 

cious,  it  is  more  inhuman.     Lord  fact  which  every  true  admirer  ^ 
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L  Lytton  hailed  with  pleasure,  suppose,  no  more  widely-spread 
do  not  suppose  that  in  the  superstition  than  that  which  conjurer 
r  still  wilder  and  stranger  field  up  the  figure  of  the  everlasting  wan- 
)ccult  investigation  to  which  he  derer — the  Jvif  errant  of  Christen- 
9  than  once  recurred  there  dom ;  and  it  is  touchingly  character- 
So  complete  a  separation  and  istic  of  humanity  that  this  strange 
ire  of  sympathy  between  his  figure  should  be  always  to  the 
xx%  and  himself;  yet  it  is  popular  imagination  the  victim  of 
ain  that  the  class  to  whose  a  curse,  a  creature  doomed  and 
rest  he  appeals  in  the  weird  miserable,  not  a  superior  being, 
ance  of  *  Zanoni,*  and  in  the  still  honoured  and  elevated  above  men. 
•e  weird  adventures  of  the  What  an  affecting  revelation  of  the 
range  Story/  is  a  difTorcnt  class  humility  of  human  nature  and  loyal 
n  that  which  applauded  *  Pelham,'  reception  of  its  great  law  and  con- 
which  gave  a  new,  nobler,  and  dition  of  mortality  lies  in  this  wide- 
ler  reputation  than  any  he  had  spread  and  universal  myth  I  Not 
[»ed  in  his  youth  to  the  author  such,  however,  was  the  idea  of  the 
the  *  Caxtons.*  Yet  the  mysteri-  mystic  philosophers,  of  the  old  pro- 
;  unseen  world  which  surrounds  fessors  of  occult  arts,  who  refused 
of  which  wc  know  so  little  by  to  be  bound  by  mortal  conditions, 
'  reason,  and  so  much  by  our  and  set  all  their  faculties  to  work  at 
cy,  about  which  every  one  the  inconceivable  task  of  extorting  a 
icYcs  much  which  his  mind  kind  of  eternity  from  nature.  To 
ects,  and  feels  much  which  his  mankind  in  general  any  such  attempt 
laes  are  unconscious  of,  must  ever  to  interfere  with  the  common  fate 
re  a  charm,  not  only  for  the  and  constitution  of  the  race  has  al- 
icifol  and  visionary,  but  for  all  ways  seemed  unhallowed  work ;  but 
whom  facts  and  certainty  do  not  it  has  undoubtedly  exercised  a 
n  up  the  possibilities  of  existence,  strong  fascination  over  many  indi- 
B  have    said    that    the   germ   of  vidua!  men. 

it  spiritual  curiosity  which  led  to        It     is     this     idea    which     Lonl 

ih  conceptions  as  those  of  Zanoni,  Lytton  has  endeavoured  to  embody 

jnour,    and    Margrave,     appears  in   Zanoni.      lie  has  attempted  to 

us  to  show  ib?clf  in  the  singular  place  before  us  two  human  beings 

ture  of  the  worldly  philosopher's  who  have   achieved    Immortality — 

ith-bed,  above  referred  to.      The  one    being    the    representative    of 

a  of  that  calm  and  unimpassioned.  Everlasting    Age,    beyond    passion^ 

t  intense  love  of  life  which  makes  beyond      personal      feeling,     calm, 

>  sage  of  society  decline  to  lose  benignant,    bloodless,    an     intellect 

sleep  the  hour  or  two  of  exis-  rather    than  a  man ;    but    yet    an 

ice    which     remained     to     him,  intellect  with  all   the  moral  senti- 

ght  well  develop  into  the  accept-  ments  intensified  and  strengthened, 

»  of   any    ordeal  which   would  spotless   in   integrity  and  goodness, 

)long   that   life,   whelher   it  was  though   dead  to    human    affections. 

'  mysterious    spiritual    struggle  The    other    possesses    an     immor- 

th  the  powers  of    darkness  em-  tality  of  Youth,  full  of  the  capacity 

iied  in  one  romance,  or  the  wild  to  enjoy,  and  alas !  also  to  love,  and 

igical  concoction  of  the  material  as  a  necessity  of  that  love  to  sorrow 

iir  in  the  other.     There  is  some-  and  despair ;  to  be  subject  to  all  the 

ij*g  wildly  attractive   to  the  ima-  penalties  which  make  length  of  life 

uBon    in    such  a   thought,  as  is  a  punishment  rather  than  a  blessing, 

ident  by  its  constant  reappearance  We  need  not  remind  the  reader  how 

poetic  literature.     There  is,  wo  Zanoni    loves,   how  his  ovoriasting 
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calm  is  broken,   how  simple  man-  individuality  and    independence  ( 

hood,  with  all  its  cares  and  anxieties,  thought.      Not  half  -  a  -  dozen,  pei 

breaks  into    the  perfection  of    his  haps,    of   the    many    readers  wfa 

being ;  and  how  finally  he  gives  up  have    been    thrilled    by   that  ma 

the  life   which   had  come  to  hang  wonderful     of    ghost-stories,    ^Tt 

upon  the  existence  of  another,  in  House      and      the      Brain,'     afte 

order     to     save     Uiat     other — the  wards  published  under  the  title  < 

trembling  and  wholly  human  wife,  ^The  Haunted  and  the  Haunten 

whose  love  has  drawn  him  out  of  but  has    felt  a  certain    annoytn 

his    lofty    solitude    and    elevation,  and  resentment  at  the  latter  part  ( 

Zanoni  dies,  because  to  outlive  love  the  story — the  "attempt  to  ezpliin, 

was    impossible    to  him,     and    all  as  people  say,  and  to  bring  down  tfa 

around  him,  wife  and  child,  were  wildly  marvellous  within   the  reic 

mortal      But    Mcjnour    lives,   who  of  material  means  and  ordinary  rei 

loved  not ;  whose  sphere  was  thought  son.     We  confess  to  having  shin 

and    not    affection.       This    is    the  the  feeling ;  and  yet  no  feeling  cool 

moral  of  the  wild  fable,  and  yet  not  be  more  unreasonable — ^for  the  who] 

all  its  teaching ;  the  moral  itself  has  aim  and  object  of  the  author  is  tM 

been  dwelt  upon  before  in  many  a  so-called  explanation.     For  this  h 

primitive  legend  of  nymph  and  fairy,  weaves  his  net  of  wonder  before  eo 

through  which  humanity  has  always  eyes,  for  this  summons  out  of  th 

glorified  its  own  conditions,  by  in-  teeming  darkness  those  pale  shipe 

sisting  upon  the  misery  of  immortality  of    mystery — those    luminous  sin 

without  love;  but  to  this  familiar  dows.     His  objcot,  from  beginiuQ 

lesson  Lord  Lytton  lias  added  an  to  end,  is  to  prove— or  to  attemp 

original  suggestion.      In  all  ancient  to  prove — that  human  nature  w; 

fables  of    the  kind   the  desire  for  possossitself  of  the  secrets  of  them 

earthly  immortality  has  been  a  wildly  seen,  and  that  without  guilt,  or  eva 

presumptuous  and  irreligious  desire,  presumption — that    the    clue  to  i 

the  art  that  aimed  at  it  a  **  black  that  mystic   labyrinth  of  uoknoir 

art,"  and  the  end  generally  attained  powers  and  intelligences  is  in  on 

by  that    immemorial    bargain  with  hands,  if  we  but  chose  to  seize  and  fo 

the  devil,  the  possibility  of  which  low  it — that  this  strange  and  awfi 

has  thrilled  hmnan  kind  for  centuries,  knowledge  may  bo   turned  to  po 

But  the  bargain  which  Faust  made  poses  of   the  highest   benevolence 

is  totally  different  from  the  ordeal  and,  so  far  from  being  necessarily 

by  which  Mejnour  and  Zanoni  fight  "  black  art,''  may  be  the  instrmneK 

their  way  into  immortality.     Theirs  of  the  highest  purity  and  perfectioi 

is  not  a  pact  with  evil,  but  a  struggle  It  is  this  which  gives  its  origintlH 

against  it     The  first  step  of  initia-  among  modern  works,  and    in  fl 

tion  consists  in  the  banishment  of  realm  of  poetry,  to    *  Zanoni*    TV 

all    corrupt    thoughts,    all    desire  are  not  in  a  position  to  inform  U 

after    the    pleasures    of  the    flesh,  reader  whether  Lord  Lytton  reill 

These  mystic  neophytes  are  like  the  believed  in  the  possibility  of  sac 

yirgin-knights  of    Christian    legend  an  attainment ;  but,  whether  he  hi 

watching  their  consecrated  arms  all  any  personal  faith  in  it  or  not,  hs 

night  amid  assaults  and  temptations  is    his  theory — and  that  it  was 

of  every  kind,  ere  they  ventured  to  favourite  theory  with  him  no  read" 

put  on  the  armour  and  take  their  of  his  works  will  doubt     Probabl 

place  among  proved  warriors.  we  would  state  it  more  clearly  we 

This   novel  rendering  of  an  old  we  to  say  that  his  eager,  high-tone 

dream  is  one  of  the  most  remark-  and   impatient   mind,   impatient 

able  dcyelopments  of  the  author's  boundary  or   limit  anywnere,  hi 
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difficulty  in  allowing  anything  to  be  actcrigtics  of  humanity.  He  becomes 
supernatural :  and  as  it  was  impos-  a  splendid,  beautiful,  engaging,  and 
sible  for  him  to  escape  from  the  destructive  animal,  without  heart, 
supernatural  by  denying  its  exist-  sympathy,  or  capacity  for  affection, 
ence— an  expedient  possible  to  an-  In  short,  he  is  made  into  the  Faun 
other  kind  of  intelligence  —  he  of  classio  romance — a  creature  to 
made  a  series  of  remarkable  efforts  whom  life,  air,  sunshine,  mere  ex- 
to  escape  on  the  other  side  by  de-  istence,  is  everything,  whose  uni- 
moDstrating  it  to  be  within  the  verse  is  concentrated  in  itself,  and 
retch  of  ordinary  human  agencies,  who  neither  knows  nor  understands 
eultivated  to  their  Iiighest  point,  nor  aspires  to  anything  beyond  the 
Hov  far  he  succeeded  in  this  at-  wild  and  somewhat  foolish  whirl  of 
tempt  is  a  totally  different  question ;  physical  enjoyment  in  which  its 
but  to  ourselves  it  is  impossible  to  empty  days  are  spent  In  one  of 
accept  ^Zanoni'  and  a  ^Strange  the  most  poetical  efforts  of  recent 
Story*  as  mere  freaks  of  genius —  fiction,  Mr.  Hawthorne  set  forth  be- 
tbe  wild  outpouring  of  a  morbid  fore  us  the  means  by  which  a 
fuicy.  The  one  book  lias  a  distinct  native  Faun  of  the  Italian  woods 
reUtion  to  the  other.  It  is  the  was  charmed  and  stung  by  the 
obrerse  of  the  medal ;  and  by  the  terrible  realities  of  life  into  man- 
▼ery  effort  and  strain  of  the  con-  hood — a  picture  of  which  most 
tzist  proves  how  strong  a  hold  this  readers  have  acknowledged  the  fan- 
theory  had  of  the  author's  mind.  tastic  but  genuine  power.  Wo  do 
In  the  curious  impersonation  of  not  think  that  the  same  justice  has 
ihrgrave,  Lord  Lytton  has  de-  been  done  to  Lord  Lytton's  equally 
▼doped  an  idea  altogether  now  to  powerful — and  let  us  allow  equally 
modem  art  His  leading  thought  fantastic — conception.  Yet  Lord 
here  is  to  represent  the  effect  of  a  Lytton*s  has  so  far  the  advantage 
mere  vulgar  love  of  life,  as  life,  upon  over  the  other  that  there  is  a  pro- 
i  corrupt  and  selfish,  yet  powerful  found  moral  involved  in  the  wild 
intelligence.  He  gives  us  a  glimpse  story.  Many  a  nameless  minstrel, 
^  a  fiery,  presumptuous  spirit,  with  and  some  of  the  greatest  of  poets, 
no  moral  restraint  upon  its  actions,  have  used  their  powers  to  show  to 
uid  with  an  insatiable  desire  for  us  the  misery  of  that  lofty  loneliness 
^tence  and  enjoyment,  which,  of  soul  in  which  the  man  possessed 
>fter  wearing  out  in  wild  indulgence  of  supernatural  power  is  elevated 
ukI  passion  the  single  human  life  above  his  fellows.  In  the  greatest 
jotted  to  it,  finds  suddenly  within  of  all  the  fictions  which  have  been 
^tanasp,  by  nelp  of  crime,  treachery,  woven  about  this  mysterious  theme, 
andmurdcr,  the  means  of  indefinitely  it  has  been  the  poet's  object  to  mock 
Ponging,  or  rather  resuming,  that  the  contemptible  pettiness  of  that 
hfe— means  which  it  seizes  remorse-  world  of  coarse  magic  and  debased 
^y.  But  the  renewed  life  thus  spirits  through  which  Faust  storms 
Bccu^  being  sought  from  the  low-  in  scornful  greatness  of  his  human - 
^  motives,  and  by  the  most  gtiilty  ity.  But  no  one  has  shown  us  how 
^  cruel  means,  instead  of  elevating,  humanity  itself  may  be  debased  by 
debaaes  its  possessor.  It  gives  him  a  connection  altogether  lawless  and 
^  most  brilliant  outward  appear-  selfish  with  the  supernatural  The 
^nce  of  youth,  and  stimulates  all  his  character  of  Margrave  throughout  is 
'^ipcrficial  gifts  and  the  meaner  and  wonderfully  consistent  and  striking. 
^^•Uer  pu^  of  his  intellectual  He  is  not  a  man :  under  the  guise 
ype;  but  it  takes  his  manhood  of  manhood,  does  not  the  reader  per- 
°^  him,  and  dl  the  special  char-  ceive  at  once  the   strange  earthly 
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lieing  —  earthly,   yet  with   no    real  individual      gratification,     wfaeib 

sympathetic    relation   to  the  earth,  that  of  the  body  or  the  spirit,  is  i 

])luyfu1,  caressing,    and  cruel  as  a  our    thinking    even     more    cletrl 

3'oung  tiger,  .senseless  as  the  merest  embodied   in   these  works  than 

brute,  frivolous,  giddy,  and  volatile,  the  natural  tendency  of  an  imagiB 

more  peevish  than  a  cliild,  more  de-  tive    and    aspiring    mind    towin 

structive  than  any  fabulous  ogre  ?  AVo  the  marvellous  and  unaccountaU 

submit  that  no  critic  and  few  readers  Everybody  is  aware  of,  and  mix 

have  done  full  justice  to  this  weird  have  smiled  at,  the   interest  wlw 

conception.     Mo!<t  of  the  comments  he  is  known  to  have  taken  in  tl 

upon  the  work  have  been  occupied  so-called     spiritual      manifestatio) 

with  the  improbability  of  the  ma-  which  are  still   so   hotly  discosai 

chiner}',    and    above    all    with    the  among  us,  and  about  the  nature 

unsatisfactoriness  of  the  ^*  explana-  which  opinions    are    as    much, 

tions."     The    Cauldron   in  the  last  more,   divided  than  ever.     Most 

chapter  and  the  gigantic  Foot  which  us,  however,  by  way  of  making  i 

penetrates  into  the  magic  circle,  have  to    ourselves    for    tlie    exaggeraii 

quite  obliterate<i  the  real  meaning  respect  which  we  pay  to  the  guen 

and  power  of  the  strange  tale.     Per-  of    Science,     permit    ourselves   i 

haps  now,  when  we  v^^io  are   Lord  absolute  licence  of  contempt  for  t 

Lytton's  contemporaries  have  sud-  guesses  in   another  direction,  er 

denly  become,  by  the  touch  of  that  when    the    latter    are    much   mo 

Death  which  has  removed  him  from  naturally       sunpathetic      to     o 

our  midst,  that  Posterity  which   is  minds.     The  truth  wliich  concer 

the  final  judge  of  all  art — justice  may  us  in  our  lives  is  probably  as  litl 

bo  done  to  the  highly  wrought  and  affected   by  the  one   kind  of  8p< 

ever3'whero    consistent  idea   of   the  ulation  as  by  the  other.     But  poet 

'  wStrange  Story.'     The  one  passion  must  always  have  inRnitelv  more 

which    remains   in    the    Faun-Man,  do  with  the  vagaries  of  tlie  Spiri 

the  absorbing  and  devouring  eager-  ualist,  and  even  of  the  Magician,  thi 

ness  of  his  search  for  the  means  of  with  the  ghastly  dreams  of  anatomy 

preserving  life,  throws  a  tragic  light  and  for  our  own  part  we  cannot  bi 

upon  his  last  appearance ;   but  even  recognise  in  Lord  Ly tton^s  *  Stniif 

in  the  tragedy  there  is  nothing  which  Story '  at  once  a  tine   and  curiou 

ennobles.     It  is  a  wild,  strange  mix-  poetical  conception,   and   the  illuf 

ture  of  Intellect  and  Animalism  at  tration    of    an    interesting   theor] 

which  we  gaze  and  wonder ;  it  is  no  Right  or  wrong,   this    thcoiT  w> 

longer  a  man.  very  dear  to  his   mind :  and  it  > 

The  reader  may  perhaps  think  that  evident  that  he  considered  it  capibl 

wc  give  disproportionate  importance  of  conveying  a  lofty  and  powerf* 

to  these  works  of  mystic  meaning —  moral    lesson  —  a   lesson  whidi  h 

works  which,  to  the  minds  of  many,  teaches  in   other  ways,  with  mw, 

represent  rather  a  momentary  aber-  qu  iteration,  and  to  which,  as  one  c 

ration  of  genius  than  any  serious  the  leading  principles  of  his  genioi 

thought   or   purpose.     To  our   own  we  shall  recur  again, 
mind,  however,  they  reprehcnt  a  very        The  group  of  historical  novcU  | 

important  feature  of  Lord  Lytton's  one  which  it  is  somewhat  diflBcu 

peculiar  and  individual  organisation,  to  discuss  except  at  length — and  1 

His  strong  conviction   that  no  kind  discuss  them  at    length  would  ^ 

of  knowledge  ought  to  be  forbidden,  beyond     the    possibilities     of   o* 

and    that    all    kinds  of  knowledge  space.     They  arc   all   conscientiou 

ought  to  bo  pursued  in  a  noble  and  and  careful  perfornianccs,  foimde 

lofty  way,  not  for  selfish   ends  or  upon  a   principle  much   more  tix 
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han  that   which    is  to  be  drew    so    many  of    his    plots;  but 
1    most    historical    novels.  Lord  Lytton  himself  is  an  evidence 
tton  informs  us  more  than  that  our  great  poet  was  not  always 
his   prefaces  that  he  does  so  faithful,  and  that  the  fierce  par- 
up  a  historical  period  as  a  tisanship   which    dictated    his    pic- 
Iction,  but  deliberately,  and  ture  of  "  crook-back  Richard  "  has 
purpose,    uses    fiction  as   a  established  an  image  in  our  minds 
f   illustrating    histor5%   and  which    no  array  of  facts,    and    no 
its  facts    more  vivid   and  gentle    illumination   of  fiction,    can 
^lised.     He  does   not   take  ever  undo.     This  deviation   on   the 
ume  of  a  past  century  to  part  of  Shakespeare  from  historical 
ractcr  and   interest  to  one  accuracy  makes  the  counter  inFpira- 
ordinary  human  romances  tion  of  those  who  follow  him  in  the 
bound  in  all  periods,  but  be  path  of  history  all   but    futile — for 
the  lantern   of  his  special  the  reason,  we  suppose,  that  Shake- 
means   of  illuminating  the  speare's  Richard  is  so  entirely  real 
f  of  the  past,  and  repeating  and  living  that  the  actual  Richard, 
>us  lessons  of  history,  with  being   dead,    has    no    more    chance 
tional  effect  which  may  be  against  him  than  has  the  dead  lion 
the   livelier  portrait-paint-  of  the  proverb.     To  this  point  of  in- 
more    dramatic   interest  of  spiration  our  author    (we   need  not 
is  serious  aim  we  may  allow  say — for  who  has  ever  created  like 
has  carried  out  with  grace  Shakespeare  ?)  does  not  attain.     He 
jnit}".      But  —  perhaps   be-  presents  us  with  an  often  brilliant, 
rt  declines    the    secondary  always    careful,   learned,   and   able 
crhaps    that  a  warmer  in-  picture  of  the  time  he    illustrates, 
,  is   necessary  to  transport  but  he  has  not  the  power  to  trans- 
y  into  a   different  age,  and  port  us  there. 

a  living  interest  in  the  It  requires  some  boldness,  how- 
id  heroines  whose"  language  ever,  to  make  this  assertion  in 
.nners  are  so  unlike  our  face  of  the  fact  that  none,  we 
ese  careful  and  elaborate  believe,  of  Lord  I^ytton's  novels 
lay  but  little  hold  upon  have  been  more  popular  than  his 
der.  The  fact  that  the  historical  series.  The  *  Last  Days 
of  history  may  be  war-  of  Pompeii,'  for  instance,  a  sketch 
1  depending  upon  them,  in  all  glorious  with  purple  and 
;  them  as  aids  to  the  heavier  gold,  all  glowing  with  sentiment 
from  which  he  draws  his  and  passion,  with  music  and  song, 
fact  to  which  wc  bow  with  had  "the  good  fortune  to  be  so 
respect,  but  which  does  not  general  a  favourite  with  the  public  " 
e  affect  our  appreciation  of  that  the  author  felt  himself  spared 
lumes  as  works  of  art.  No  the  task  of  making  any  com- 
rtainty  could  be  predicated  mcnt  upon  it  in  the  preface  to  his 
hoe,'  which  runs  away  with  collected  edition.  And  this  popu- 
carrics  us  straight  into  the  lanty,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  con- 
Ashby,  breathless,  without  tinues;  and  wo  do  not  remember 
ask  whether  it  is  correct  or  any  other  attempt  to  make  the 
ord  Lytton  is,  no  doubt,  manners  of  that  far-distant  period 
n  the  main,  in  his  reference  visible  to  modern  readers  which  is 
singular  faithfulness  with  at  all  equal  in  power  to  the  glowing 
Shakespeare  himself,  the  scenes  through  which  the  gentle 
ill  poetical  models,  adhered  image  of  the  blind  Nydia  wanders, 
id  chronicles  from  which  he  and    in    which    Glaucus    and  his 
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friends  feast  and  revel.     The  art  of  in    some    great  downfall :  the  I 

the  novelist  has  hero  heen  so  highly  of  the  barons,  the  l-aBt  of  the  Sax 

acknowledged  as  to  connect   itself  kings,  the  last    of    the  Tribuna 

even  with  the  solemn  ruihs  of  the  even  the  last  days  of  the  doon 

disinterred  city,  and    has   given  a  city.     Thus,  as  he  himself  sayi, 

name  to  the    house,     once    distin-  allows  History  to  choose  the  OQ 

guished  as  that  of  the  ^*  Dramatic  plications  of  his  tragedy,   and  1 

Poet,**  but  which   now,    to  all  its  every  event  mapped  out  before  li 

English  visitors     at    least,    is    the  independent    of    his    creating  w 

house  of  Glaucus.     The  same  may  Upon  no  secondary  group  whcna 

be    said  of    the  fine    and    careful  is  free  to  deal  with  as  he  pleti 

study  of  Rienzi,   which  the  author  docs  he    direct  our  attention,  I 

had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  trans-  boldly  ^xes  upon    Harold  himsc 

lated    into    Italian,   and    diligently  upon    Warwick,     upon    the    nol 

studied    in  the    land    to    which    it  revolutionary    of    medieval    Rob 

was  naturally  most  interesting.     He  This  is  bold — ^and  it  is  perhaps  wi 

had  even    the   further  gratiffcation  in  a  historical    point  of  view— t 

of  believing  that  his  work  had  been  we  doubt  if  it  is  advantageous 

instrumental     in      "  restoring     the  point  of  Art.    Fiction,  poetry,  dc 

great  Tribune  to  his  long-forgotten  not  love  to  be  fettered  ;    and  t 

claims  on  the  love  and  reverence  of  stronger    the    bonds    of  liistoric 

the  Italian  land*' — a  real  and  high  accuracy,     the    less    easy  are  t 

reward  such  as  at  all  times  goes  to  movements  of  the  wayward  han 

the  heart  of  the  artist      The  two  maid  who  loves  no  bondage  at  a 

fine   pictures    drawn  from   English  We  doubt,   therefore,   whether  tl 

history  of  ^  Harold  *  and    the  *  Last  highest  spontaneity  of  original  W(H 

of  the  Barons,*  should  be  still  more  can  be  conjoined  with  so  stern  i 

popular  on   English    ground.     The  adherence    to   historical    trutii, 

very  names,   however,  of  all  these  whether  anything  beyond  what  Loi 

works  show  the    strictly  historical  Lytton  has  certainly  attained— a  car 

character  which  their    author  has  ful,   elaborate,  conscientious  r^ 

chosen  for  them.     The  catastrophe  scntation,    sometimes    brilliant,  i 

of    each  is  a  public  and  historical  ways    admirable    in    its  way,  bi 

catastrophe.     In  *  Ivanhoe,*   on  the  seldom  inspiring  us  with  any  albs 

contraxy,  our  interest  is  centred  in  a  lute  sense  of  reality — could  be  hojK 

group  of  private  persons,  with  whose  for    by    this    mode    of    treatmon 

fate  no  doubt  the  legendary  fortunes  Our     historical      knowledge  — *  < 

of  the  lion-hearted  king  are  involved,  rather  our  vivid  perception  of  tl 

but  who  have  no  place  otherwise  in  history    we     know — is    no    doul 

the    annals    of    tiieir    time.      The  quickened  and  animated,  and  thi 

Templar  and  the  Jewess   are  pure  is  a  result  worth  the    labour:  bi 

creations  of  romance,  and  their  fate  the  general  world  has  not  wioenc 

is    brought    about    by    the    same  round  us,  nor  has  any  new  iDan< 

agencies  which  work  m  the  Qreek  woman  taken  possession  of  our  mil 

drama  and  in  the  modem  poem.     It  and  fancy.     The  result  is  good— b< 

is  not  any  vast  convulsion  of  the  it  is  not  the  highest  that  might  hi^ 

country,   no  historical  crisis  which  been  obtained, 

cuts  the  knot  of    their   distresses.  We  are  not  aware  how  long  wi 

But   Lord    Lytton     has    made    a  the   pause  between  the    last  pri 

different  selection  of  materials.      He  duction  of  Lord  Lytton  in  what  v 

has  taken  in  every  case  a  period  of  may  call  his  first  period,  and  the  sing 

history  which  is  summed    up  and  lar  outburst  of  developed  and  matn 

concluded  with  tragic  completeness  power  of  which  the  world  becan 
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HDsible  in  the  '  Gaxtons.'  We  are  burrowings  into  cause  and  effect 
old  enough  to  remember  the  fh'st  which  led  him  to  examine  crime 
•ppeannce  of  that  wonderful  book,  as  well  as  mystery — have  all  been 
The  questions,  the  bold  replies,  the  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
whispered  suggestions  as  to  its  author-  larger,  mellower,  broader  pictures  of 
ship,  which  resembled  so  pathetical-  an  art  which  had  purified  itself 
ly  the  questions  and  answers  lately  from  its  native  exaggeration,  and  to 
hizarded  touching  the  same  author's  which  true  humour  and  the  tenderest 
last  production.  '^  Bulwcr !"  ^^  No,  pathos  had  come  with  time.  Bul- 
impossible!  it  cannot  be  Bulwer,"  wcr  had  been  first  among  the  ma- 
Bsid  the  whole  world  of  readers,  de-  gicians  of  a  score  of  previous  years  ; 
biting  the  question,  with  many  ,a  but  now  Bulwer  was  beaten — by 
triamphant  proof  on  both  sides,  to  Lytton.  Wonderful  strife  and  most 
show  that  it  must,  and  that  it  could  singular  victory  !  There  is  a  size  and 
not  be.  We  recollect  even,  with  the  greatness  and  poetical  force  about 
hot  confidence  of  youth,  pledging  our  the  one  which  was  not  to  be  seen  in 
own  discrimination,  save  the  mark !  the  other.  This  is  the  first  point 
igiunst  the  possibility  that  an  author  of  difference  that  strikes  us.  It  is 
so  long  before  the  world,  and,  accord-  the  world  itself  that  has  grown  and 
ing  to  the  judgment  of  adolescence,  widened  out,  and  filled  into  vaster 
worn  out  already,  could  be  the  horizons ;  there  arc  more  people  in 
writer  of  anything  so  fresh,  so  full  it,  and  more  varieties  of  people, 
of  life,  80  original,  and  so  pure.  The  There  is  more  emotion,  and  that  of 
impression  made  by  the  *  Caxtons  *  at  a  nobler  and  more  generous  kind, 
the  moment  of  its  appearance,  was  We  cannot  say  that  there  is  more 
not  less  than  that  made  by  the  real  talk,  for  conversation  had  never 
first  work  of  a  great  author,  which  been  wanting  in  vast  quantity  ;  but 
ippeired — we  may  be  allowed  some  how  much  the  very  talk  has  widened 
nitural  pride  in  say  ing — in  these  same  — growing  playful,  natural, -genial, 
pagies  some  years  after, — the  *  Scenes  instead  of  pedantic  or  high-fiown, 
<rf  Clerical  Life.*  It  is  a  most  curious  as  it  used  to  be!  What  a  differ- 
ed indeed  unaccountable  fact,  that  ence !  More  sky,  more  earth,  more 
the  painful  and  unfortunate  '  Lucre-  and  bigger  people.  No  longer  the 
^' was  a  product  of  about  the  same  stock  triumphs  and  stock  difficul- 
|Miod,  and  of  powers  equally  ma-  ties  of  old ;  but  now  spontaneous 
tared;  and  that  before  the  din  of  human  complications  through  which 
disapproval  which  waited  that  per-  the  new  personages  struggle  hardly, 
fonnance  had  died  away,  the  author  not  always  having  the  best  of  it 
VIS  called  upon  to  receive  the  laurels  Such  was  the  new  world  which 
<Nf  a  new  and  anonymous  reputa-  opened  to  us  in  the  *  Caxtons,*  and 
to.  He  did  not  keep  the  public  which  England  received  with  accla- 
^g  in  suspense :  and  the  fame  niations,  seeing  itself  as  in  a  glass 
Ana  won  has  by  universal  acknow-  — yet  not  itself,  something  nobler, 
lodgment  become  his  highest  and  better,  more  beautiful.  The  effect 
BVest  claim  to  immortality.  All  has  lasted,  though  the  one  series  of 
^  went  before  has  fallen  into  books,  like  the  other,  has  long  lost 
secondary  importance  in  compari-  its  novelty,  and  has  been  judged 
MD  with  this  later  group  of  con-  by  the  calm  judgment  of  time  and 
|«iaporary  novels.  The  splendid  years.  At  this  present  period  the 
heroics  and  vast  successes  of  his  productions  which  come  to  the 
Tpath,  the  mystic  conceptions  of  mind  of  every  reader  when  Lord 
hb  weird   imagination,    and    those  Lyttoo'9    name    is    mentooned,    are 
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not  the    earlier    works    which    we  training    has    to   be   accompliahi 

have  just  discussed,  but  the  more  This  leading  and  favourite  idea 

recent — the  loftier,  broader  produce  never  abandoned.    It  is  to    be  c 

of  a  mellowed  intelligence  and  a  riper  covered  in  everything  Lord  Lytl 

heart.  wrote. 

But  the  subtle    difference  which        But  how  fine  and  how   curiou 

exists    between    these    books    and  widened  out,  as  we  have  said,  fr 

their  predecessors,  is  intensified  by  all  the  traditions  of  his  earlier  K 

a  resemblance  not  less  striking.     It  is  the  first  group  which  he  sets  I 

is  no  longer  the  young  man  setting  fore  us !     Instead  of  the  little  rou 

out  upon  life,  and  feeling  that  the  of  worldlings,  the  fluttering  fashit 

world     is     his    oyster,    which    by  ables,  the  calm  and  polished  votar 

strength  or    skill  he   has    to  open,  of  self,  the  pedants  and  the  bolt 

Instead  of  this  there  grows  upon  us  flies — comes  softly,  unfolded  out 

in   soft    radiance    a  family    group,  nature    itself   and   truest  art,  tl 

with     other     families     interlacing,  cluster    of    kindred    figures.      1 

widening    out  the  canvas — ^yet  loi  scholar  Austin,  the  soldier  Rofan 

through     the    genial     and     gentle  each  with   his  faults   so  playful 

crowd,  there,  too,  is  the  Youth  in  so  tenderly  indicated,    held  ap 

his    perennial    apprenticeship,    set-  us  in  full  light,  irradiated  with  ti 

ting  out  yet  once   and  once  again  smile  of  humour,  most  humao 

to  persuade  fortune  or  to  win  fame,  all  faculties — that  smile  which  is 

It  is  Pisistratus,  the  scholar's  an-  the  very  essence  of  respect  and  loi 

achronism,    moving    lightly    under  though  it  sometimes  bears  the  goi 

bonds  of  human  affection,  duty,  and  of    ridicule ;     the    mother,  fooli 

love,  unknown   to  the  independent  and     simple,     yet    wise    as    kr 

heroes  of  an  earlier  day ;    it  is  the  and  truth   can    make   her,  a  bom 

poet  Leonard  groping   through   his  ly,    commonplace    woman,  yet  i 

first  doubting  steps  into   the  mys-  cred;    the   sanguine,    selfish  und 

tery  of  life ;    it  is   the   proud  and  hero  of  a  thousand   schemes,  n 

poor    gentleman    Lionel    Haughton  scrupulous  out  of  mere  buoyine 

— ^not  all-conquering  as  of  old,  yet  animal  spirits,   and   self-confldcnc 

somehow  finding  his  way  to  success  How  clearly  the  whole  party  stan* 

and  honour;   a  being  not  so  great  out  before    us,   arguing,  rcflediD 

in  society,  not  so  wonderful  in  talk,  discussing,  pulling  every  subject 

but  truer,  broader  in  his  personality,  pieces  that  comes  into  their  han^ 

more  of  a  man.      The   Maltravers-  with    a    spontaneous    warmth  u 

Meister,   making  his    way  through  naturalness  of  comment,  which 

cycles  of  semi-disreputable  adventure  so  unlike,   yet  so  like,  the  alwK 

and  questionable  relations — the  Go-  clever,  but  often  stilted  and  inienni 

dolphin,   gloomy    and    grand — even  able,   conversations  of  the  prefio 

the    Pelham,     all-accomplished     in  works!    We  are  never  tired  oft 

his  foppery,  bravery,   unscrupulous  Caxton    talk.      It  never   falls  ii 

selfishness,    and    disinterested     de-  an   exchange  of  abstractions— it 

votion,  are  to  be  found  no  longer,  always  lively,  individual,  humoroi 

But  still  the  author  cannot  abandon  kind.     The  author   loves  all  tbc 

his  favourite  and    unfailing  theme,  good  people.     He  is  tender  of  thct 

The    youth    must    be  trained  and  letting  us  laugh  at  them  with  a  so 

shaped  into    manhood,  should    the  kind,  and  genial  laughter,  never  wi 

very  foundations    of  the   earth    be  the  ridicule  which  is  of  kin  to  C€ 

shaken ;    the    apprenticeship    must  tempt     How  great  a  difference  tl 

be     carried    ou^     through     what  makes  in  literature  as  in  life !   B 

changed  cbrcumstauices   soever    the  true  humour,  which  is  the  rarest 
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sifts,  is  always  kind — cannot  exist,  himself  is  one  of  Lord  Lytton's 
mdeed,  without  secret  admiration,  creations — the  fh'st  real  statesman  he 
Teneration,  deep  and  tender  insight  has  placed  on  his  canvas,  and  per- 
Austin  Caxton  is  as  admirable  an  haps  the  most  characteristic  The 
extmple  of  this  as  can  be  produced,  troublesome  candour  of  mind  which 
— asiiDC  as  Uncle  Toby,  of  whom,  keeps  him  from  ever  being  what 
indeed,  there  is  a  distinct  reflection,  his  position  demands,  the  head  of 
both  in  the  scholar  and  the  soldier-  a  party ;  his  devouring  appetite 
brothers.  Mr.  Caxton  is  not  like  for  work,  and  conviction  that  the 
Mr.  Shandy ;  he  has  too  sweet  a  best  thing  he  can  do  for  his  young 
nature  to  be  a  bookworm,  and  is  in-  protege  is  to  supply  him  with  per- 
cajMtble  of  contempt  for  anything,  petual  occupation ;  the  humorous 
except,  perhaps,  false  pretensions  or  distresses  of  his  impartial  judgment, 
fdse  quantities.  How  beautiful,  which  form  the  lighter  side  of  the 
for  instance,  is  his  treatment  of  his  picture — and  the  sombre  sense  of 
simple  wife !  how  much  finer  and  unsuccess,  at  least  of  the  failure  of 
more  true  to  a  high  nature  than  the  such  success  as  was  worthy  his  as- 
oommonplace  superiority  of  the  pirations  and  dreams,  which  is  its 
scholar-husband,  the  contemptuous  tragic  side— are  all  dirawn  with  a 
affection  or  much-bored  endurance  masterly  hand.  Without  in  the 
vhich  is  the  usual  sentiment  of  least  degree  undervaluing  the  ob- 
SQch  a  character  in  fiction  !  Mr.  jects  of  Trevanion's  ambition — nay, 
Caxton  knows  a  great  deal  better:  while  giving  its  full  and  highest 
be  laughs  at  her  softly,  banters  her  importance  to  that  science  of  gov- 
teoderly,  upholds,  supports,  and  emment  which  is  the  noblest  of 
venerates,  even  while  he  has  his  professions — he  makes  us  perceive 
gentle  joke  at  her  expense,  and  is  without  a  word  the  superior  quali- 
amused  by  her  frequent  non-compre-  ties  of  the  lowlier  man,  the  gentle 
hension  of  himself  and  his  quaint  recluse,  whose  mild  eyes  penetrate 
vords  and  ways.  The  respect  and  and  pity  the  difficulties  of  the  states- 
the  love  are  so  true,  that  he  ven-  man.  But  in  that  pity  there  is  no 
torea  to  be  amused,  to  smile  at  her,  superiority  —  no  elevation  of  the 
to  gibe  on  occasion,  but  with  gibes  contemplative  over  the  active,  no- 
which  do  not  hurt  nor  wound —  thing  of  the  artist's  self -assertion 
Rightful  genial  banter,  which  never  over  the  man  of  greater  ambition, 
withdraws  from  her,  in  her  own  In  this  point  Lord  Lytton  has  all 
07^  or  any  one  else's,  one  jot  of  the  the  superiority  of  the  man  who  was 
Rverence  that  is  her  due.  How  at  once  artist  and  statesman  in  his 
nbtly  and  finely  this  is  done,  and  own  person,  to  whom  all  these  dif- 
^  much  easier  it  would  have  fering  experiences  were  alike  open, 
been,  and  according  to  the  traditions  and  who  had  learned  the  greatest 
<tf  conventional  fiction,  to  make  lesson  which  experience  can  teach — 
the  simple  wife  merely  laughable  and  that  all  ambition,  even  the  highest, 
nlly,  and  no  more,  the  reader  will  must  end  more  or  less  in  disappoint- 
^y  perceive.  ment ;  that  the  most  successful  career 
The  other  family,  the  Trevanion  may  bring  everything  but  satisfac- 
groon,  which  is  of  the  world  tion;  and  that  the  high  ideals  of 
Wwloly,  though  full  of  generosity  youth,  the  better  hopes  of  man- 
tod  honour  and  fine  feeling  in  the  hood,  fade  and  fail,  and  have  to 
ttidst  of  the  inevitable  bondage  of  give  way  to  the  merely  attainable, 
ambition,  is  less  attractive,  because,  leaving  a  certain  subdued  bitterness 
Bi  Uct,  there  are  fewer  elements  of  and  sense  of  failure,  even  in  the 
^ttiactioQ  possible;    but  Trevanion  most  complete  career.    The  scholar 
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whose  learning  comes  to  so  little —  pare  with  its  variety  of  characta 
the  soldier  who  hazards  life  and  its  fulness  of  life  and  humour  an 
limb  for  a  medal  and  an  obscure  wisdom.  Even  Thackeray  in  hi 
captain* s  half-pay — the  statesman  crowded  pictures  can  give  us  bi 
who  has  to  give  up  the  ideal  rule  of  one  Colonel  Newcome ;  but  her 
the  Best,  for  miserable  expediencies  the  multiplicity  of  the  figures  doc 
and  necessities  of  party, — which  can  but  enhance  the  sense  of  easy  wealth 
boast  over  the  other  ?  But  it  is  and  we  feel  as  we  read  that  instw 
the  philosopher's  privilege  to  anti-  of  rare  appearances  here  and  then 
cipate  this  universal  fact,  and  to  the  world  is  full  of  those  nobl 
submit ;  while  the  rarely  fortunate  simple  figures,  child-like  sages,  wis 
man  who  has  the  repose  of  domes-  companions,  who  see  through  un 
tic  happiness  to  fall  back  upon,  has  through  us,  and  yet  are  kind  a 
the  only  ideal  compensation  for  all  ignorance  never  is — tolerant,  aU 
that  life  takes  from  him.  Such  is  comprehending,  all-appreciating  u 
the  lesson,  unlike  that  which  youth  gods,  but  brimful  of  delidoui 
can  or  ought  to  draw  from  its  human  imperfection  as  schoolboy 
brighter  and  narrower  information.  The  man  who  has  enriched  En^uh 
which  comes  with  the  wisdom  of  literature  with  two  such  creations 
maturity — a  lesson  sad  but  lofty,  as  Riccabocca  and  Parson  Dale,  has 
strangely  different  from  the  all-  merited  Westminster  if  ever  mtn 
dazzling  success  which  of  old  did.  Two  wise  men,  philosophen 
awaited  the  hero,  and  made  him  and  scholars — yet  so  distinct,  so  in- 
and  the  young  audience  which  ap-  dividual,  so  perfects-distinct,  too^ 
plauded  his  adventures  happy.  But  from  Austin  Caxton,  their  brother 
the  very  perfection  of  this  lesson,  sage,  each  of  them  himself  aod  no 
and  of  the  development  of  experience  other.  What  lavish  yet  delicate 
and  world-knowledge  which  pro-  power  is  in  these  impersonations! 
duces  it,  would  be  less  satisfactory,  Tt  is  not  an  easy  art  to  create,  and 
did  we  not  remember  how  differently  win  the  reverence  and  the  love  of 
our  author  felt  once — how  pleased  thousands  of  readers  for,  such  tTp«i 
and  proud  he  was  of  his  juvenile  tri-  of  men ;  men  in  themselves  abore 
umphs,  how  certain  of  living  happy  the  common  understanding,  with 
ever  after,  as  one  after  another  of  little  to  catch  the  eye  or  charm  the 
his  glorious  young  heroes  received  imagination  ;  displayed  to  us  in  aD 
from  his  glowing  hands  the  laurel  the  gravity  of  middle  life — moralists, 
and  the  myrtle  wreaths,  the  crown  of  preachers  in  their  way,  commenta- 
happiness  and  fame.  tors  upon  existence  rather  tbm 
'  My  Novel '  came  into  the  world  actors  in  it  —  yet  touching  our 
with  all  the  prestige  gained  by  the  hearts  and  moving  our  interest  more 
'Caxtons,*  and  all  the  advantage  of  warmly  than  any  youthful  hero  be- 
lts author's  name  to  extend  its  sway :  loved  of  fortune.  The  Italian  noWe 
and  in  this  great  work  we  think  with  the  most  astute  and  worldly 
Lord  Lytton's  genius  culminated,  wisdom  on  his  lips,  a  cynic  in  speech, 
Something  more  of  the  old  romance  a  Quixote  in  sentiment,  with  a  heart 
— a  little  Bulwerism  from  which  as  pure  as  a  girl's  and  as  simple  as 
the  "  Caxtons '  was  free,  betrays,  per-  an  infant's — philosopher,  scholar, 
haps  designedly,  the  well-known  misanthrope,  romanticist,  his  eyes fnU 
hand  which  had  now  given  up  all  of  genial  humour,  his  heart  trem* 
attempt  to  disguise  itself;  and  we  bling  with  tenderness— is  more  akin 
do  not  know  what  other  modem  to  the  great  hero  of  Spanish  fiction 
work  could  be  placed  by  the  side  than  any  modern  creation  we  know 
of  this  which  can  successfully  com-  of.      And    yet   Riccabocca^  in  bis 
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teu*nmg  and  shrewdness,  the  prac-  secrets,    not     permitted    to    stand 

tacal    skill    and    patient    diligence  quietly  by  and  look   on,  but  com- 

which  belongs  to  his  country,  and,  pelled  actively  to  interfere,  to  warn 

above  all,  in  the  profound  and  deli-  and  admonish  and  direct — his  philo- 

Cite  sense  of  humour  which  smiles  sophy  is  of  a  less  speculative  kind. 

in  his  eyes,  is  of  a  broader  develop-  Machiavel  he  knows  not,  but  deep 

ment  than   Quixote.     His  musings,  is  the  natural  craft  with  which  he 

his  embarrassments,  his  social  diffi-  points  the  needful  lesson,  and  guides 

cnlties,  his  proud  poverty,  and  the  the  refractory  intelligence,     fretted 

ample,  honest  mercenariness  of  his  by  his    adversary's    trump    or    his 

matrimonial     speculation,     are     all  partner's  revoke,  but  ready  to  put 

threaded  through  with   this  humor-  himself  to  any  annoyance  for  the 

008  self -consciousness.  He  is  the  first  regulation  of   a  cottage  or  the  guid- 

to  see  the  jest  at  his  own  expense,  ance  of  a  gardener  boy — solemn  and 

ind  to  smile  at  it.     Such   humour  impressive  in   his  warnings   to  the 

dwells  next  door  to  pathos,  and  does  sinner,  however  highly  placed,  but 

not  interfere  with  the  tear  which  has  complacent  about  his  own  journey 

ilwiys   some    share    in  the  smile,  on    unaccustomed    horseback — how 

The  fine  distinctions  of  his  nation-  kindly,  how  simple,  how  genial,  how 

•%,  too,  do  but  more  clearly  dis-  wise  is  this  parish  priest !     He  is  as 

plij  the  naturalness  of    the  man,  English  as  his  brother  sage  is  Italian 

who  with  all  his  strange  ways  is  so  — true  old  Tory  in  politics,  genuine 

widely  sympathetic,  so  genial  in  his  Liberal  in  heart,  with  an  inconsis- 

hmn&nity.       Who    but    an     Italian  tency  which  is  as  admirably  true  to 

would  have    lived  shut   up  in   his  the  type  of  man  as  arc  the  gentle 

cuino,  upon  meagre  fare  of  stickle-  human  faults  which  endear  his  good- 

bickfl,  ftnd  turned  the  patient  genius  ness.     Would  that  Providence  had 

of  his  race  to  work  upon  the  irri-  established  our  lot  in  a  parish  blessed 

gition  of  the  English  hillside?     We  with  a  Parson   Dale!     But,  indeed, 

Kke  him  a  great  deal  better  as  Dr.  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 

Rickeybockey  than  as  the    Duke  di  parish  of  Hazeldean,  with  the  good 

Scnano.      But    yet,    such    is    his  squire  and  his  wife  for  its  temporal 

creator's  skill,  that  the   quaint  and  heads,  with  Parson  Dale  for  its  pope, 

Mgre    philosopher    might    be    a  and  that  Machiavel   lurking  in   the 

^g  without  surprising  us.      What  Casino  with  his  astute  counsels,  was 

i  true  gentleman  he  is,  even  in  his  the  happiest  parish  in  all  England. 

simple  fortune-hunting,  which  is  so  The    book    is    over-brimming    with 

'mIm,  80  straightforward,  so  Italian  !  character.     The  statesman  Egerton, 

The  book  is  full  of  exciting  scenes,  the    noble     and    princely     Ilarley, 

of  high-strained  passion,  and  criti-  romantic  wandering  knight  and  sen- 

cal  situations;    but    at     the    most  timcntal  adventurer,  yet  capable  of 

stirring  moment  the  reader  is  never  all   the  higher    uses    of    the    State 

rductant  to  turn  aside  to  Riccabocca,  when   his   hour  comes;  the  young 

to  watch    his    delightful    Jesuitry,  poet  Leonard,  so  finely  touched  in 

which  his  Jemima  routs  horse  and  his    visionary    yet    simple    nature, 

>aan  by  one  natural  womanly  appeal  generous,  proud,  hasty,  impassioned, 

"■^  note  his  Machiavellian    utter-  yet  humble  as  genius  is,  and  as  ready 

''^  and  his  generous  doings,  his  to   repent   as  to  err ;  the  group  of 

•l^-sympathising  soul,  and  the  delici-  Avenels ;  the  ruined  man  of  letters, 

ooshumbugof  his  cynicism  in  words.  Burley, — how   fine,  how  lifelike    is 

Parson  Dale  is  a  man  of  very  dif-  every  detail !     Yet  amid  all  these  we 

|,^t  metal     Spiritual  ruler  of  his  turn  back  to  our  two  philosophers 

world,   deep    in  many  men's  with  a  deeper  attraction.     The  per- 
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fection  of  Lord  Lytton's  own  philoso-  of   mysteries.      By  times  his  eyeg 

phy  as  well  as  of  his  creative  power  are  veiled  over  with  human  weik* 

is  m  Riccabocca  and  Parson  Dale.  ness,  his  heart  falls  back  into  tho 

We  will  not  enter  into  any  con-  fond  illusions  of    his    early  years^ 

troversy  as  to  the  respective  great-  and  before  we  know  where  we  ar^ 

ness  of  the  names  which  in  our  age  lo !  we  are  swept  back  into  romance, 

have  illustrated  the  art  of  fiction,  and  find  a  momentary  refuge  from 

Each    has    his    different    gift,    and  the  too   clear  daylight    in  that  old 

there  is  room   enough  in  the  lite-  Arcadia    of    the    poets,    that   land 

rary  finnamcnt  for  all  these  lights,  where  every  soul  has  lingered  one 

Hut  howsoever  others  may  excel —  time  or    another;    that    impossible 

though  one  may  trace  more  deeply  paradise  where  the  Two  dwell,  tbe 

the  hidden  springs  of  character,  and  primitive    hero    and    heroine,    the 

another  fathom  with  a  more  pene-  original  of  all  tales.     After  so  nianjr 

trating    insight    the    movements  of  hard  and  real  labours  through  the 

universal    nature — we    remain    un-  stony  pathways  of  life,  we  leave  oar 

shaken    in    our    opinion    that   ^  My  heroes,  each  with  his  Violante  or  bis 

Novel'  is,  as  a  novel,  the  most  bril-  Helen,  in  bliss  incomparable,  beyond 

liant  and  perfect  of  contemporary  tho  measure  of  everyday  existence: 

w^orks  of  fiction.     George  Eliot  goes  This  power  of  returning  to  the  old 

deeper,  is  more  realistic,  more  potent  canons  of  art — this  possibility  now 

in  her  grasp,  more  concentrated  in  and   then  of    falling    back    twen^ 

power    and     though tfulness ;     and  years    or    so,   and    interpolating  a 

Thackeray  is  much  more  universally  chapter  of  youth  into  the  wiser  god- 

behind    the    scenes,   more  knowing  elusions  of  maturity, — may  or  may 

about  all   the  secrets   that  lie  just  not  increase  our  reverence  for  tlM 

under  the  surface.     Neither  of  these  greatness  of  the  writer ;  but  it  is 

great  writers  is  capable,  if  we  may  everything  for  his  art     It  makes  of 

use  the  expression,  of  being  taken  it  just  that  mingled  draught  which 

in ;    the  one   with  a   serious   perti-  is  most  sweet  to  our  lips — the  true, 

nacity  of  gaze  which  fathoms  nature,  the  wise,  the  sad,  consenting  still  to 

the    other   with    a   malicious,   half-  mix  themselves  with  the  bright,  the 

diabolical,    infallible     keenness     of  ignorant,  the  happy.      Only  so  cm 

vision    wliich     lets    nothing    slip—  life  be  truly  represented — life  which 

defy  all  the  arts  and  all  the  sim-  is  not  all  real,  strange  though  the 

plicities   of  man — and  woman — and  words     may     seem, — which    finds 

are  beyond   the  reach  of    illusion,  much   of  its   sweetness  in  illusion, 

But  Lord  Lytton,  is  never  beyond  it.  which   takes  its    rare    draughts  of 

Even  while  he  rises  into  the  depths  joy    oftenest  in    dreams  —  dream* 

of  wisdom  with  his  sages,  he  is  stiU  truer  than  the  facts,  more  real  than 

as  ready  tp  be  deluded  as  they  are,  flesh  and  blood, 
and   as   capable  of   seeing   through        While  we  acknowledge,  howoTer, 

Leonard's  poet-eyes,  and  of  throwing  this    charm    of    youthfulnesa,   this 

a  mist  of  the  most  rainbow- tinted  remnant  of  Bulwerism  which  girts 

romance  round  Ilarley  L'Estrange,  an  additional  attraction  to*  My  No?el, 

as    if    he    were    twenty.       Human  w^e  must  not  omit  to  notice  how  this 

nature  has   still   corners    for    him,  book  comes  in  to  the  deeper  unity  of 

nooks    here    and    there  where    the  Lord  Lytton's  works.  The  lesson  that 

gossamer  still  sparkles  with  all  the  it  teaches  is  the  same  lesson  which  he 

dews  of  morning,  where  the  glory  is  has  dwelt  upon  in  mystic  story,  W^ 

ever  on  the  grass,  and  splendour  in  which  has  led  him  into  the  reahns 

the    flower.      He    is   not  always  a  of  the  unseen  for  examples  to  enforce 

philosopher,  an  analyser,  a  revealer  his  moral     The  very  key-nota  ^ 
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iich   of  his    philosophy  is  to  bo  bigger  principle    fits  well    into  its 

und  in  the  interview  which  Ricca-  place  in  the  large  and  wide  picture  of 

icca    and  Parson   Dale  hold  with  men  and  women,  of  life  and  thought 

K>nard    Fairfield    in    his    cottage,  Of  men — and  women;  perhaps  it 

lien  the  sages  bring  all  the  force  would  be  wiser  to  say  of  men  only ; 

their  wisdom  to  contest  the  prin-  for  Lord  Lytton,  with  all  his  gifts, 

pie,  upon    which   the   half- taught  did    not   possess    that   of    drawing 

Dj  sets   himself  so   proudly,  that  women.      It  is  rare  among  men — 

nowledge  is  power.     The  Parson^s  almost  if  not  quite  as  rare  as  the 

dmirable,    spirited,    and    startling  faculty  of  representing  men  is  among 

Bsertion   some  time  later  that  the  women,  though   the   failure  in    the 

)enl  himself  is  a    Failure,    is,    as  one  case  is  very  much  less  remarked 

t  were,  the  spirit  of  our  author* s  upon,   and    less   noticeable    indeed, 

Mching      made     into    a      maxim,  from  the  fact  that  women  have  but 

Ittidal    Leslie,    the    elaborately-de-  lately  come  to  occupy  leading  places 

ngned  and   carefully-drawn   villain,  in  works  of  fiction.     A  beautiful  and 

B  an  illustration  of  the  same  prin-  sweet    abstraction    of    womankind, 

Jiple,  with  a  difference,  as  is   the  with  hair,  eyes,  throat,  &c.,  nicely 

niuD-Man  Margrave — which  is  the  in-  put  in,  with  smiles  and  tears  handy, 

rafficiency,  unsuccessfulness,  mean-  and  a  few  pretty  speeches,  is  all  that 

BMP,  and  misery  of  selfish  Know-  is  really  necessary  for  a  heroine  of 

ledge  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  power,  the  good  old-fashioned  type.     Lord 

How  far  we  may  receive  this  as  true  Lytton  has  two  of  these  types,  the 

tofMt — whether,  indeed,  the  world  heroic  and  the  gentle,  as  indeed  Sir 

has  wisdom   enough    in    reality   to  Walter  also  had  ;  and  most  novelists 

neotrtlise  the  advantages  of  the  un-  of  eminence  keep  within  these  safe 

icnipulous  possessor  of  Knowledge  lines.     The  sentimental  splendour  of 

^-tnd  whether,  after  all.  Selfishness  Violante,    the   sugary   sweetness  of 

18, 80  far  as  external  successes  go,  not  Helen,  may  dazjsle  the  hasty  reader ; 

the  best  policy— are  questions  into  but  how  to  come  to  any  sort  of  reali- 

which  we  need  not  enter.     But  at  all  sation  of  these  young  women  we  are 

events,  in  an  age  of  which  Selfishness  unable  to  inform  him.     Every  mor- 

H  the  special  vice  (as  indeed  it  is  in  tal  man  has  his  tether,  and  here  is 

most  ages),  the  lesson  is  a  worthy  one  region  in  which  Lord  Lytton* s 

one;  and  the  curious  lines  of  thought  tether  is  apparent,  though  he  does 

involved  merit  the  attention  of  the  his    best    by    glowing    diction  and 

nader.      Fiction    which    takes   the  lavish  sentiment  to  throw  glamour 

trouble  to   enforce  such    a    lesson  in  our  eyes  and  blind  us  to  the  fact 

at  all — a  moral    entirely  within   its  He  does  blind  us  so  far  that  we  ac- 

noge,  and  which  can  be  embraced  cept  the  graceful  outline  enveloped 

in  stoiy  without  any  artificial  strain  in  rainbow -mists  of  beautiful  effect 

ef  incident  or  purpose — takes    by  as   the  symbol  of   woman — woman 

that  very  aim  a  higher  place  than  the  consoler,  woman  the  inspirer,  as 

that  which  nowadays  the  art  seems  he  himself  says.     The  abstraction  is 

dropping  into.     To  make    a    novel  enough  for  him — he  has  no  need  for 

into  a  personal   plea  against  some  anything  further;   neither,  we  sup- 

pnblic  or  private  wrong,  or  to  inter-  pose,  has  the  majority  of  readers,  or 

weave  with  romance  a  demonstration  the  typical  would  not  have  been  so 

of  the  ordinary  daily  economical  mis-  long   and  so   placidly  accepted   in- 

wiesof  life,  tradesmen's  overcharges,  stead  of  the  personal.     There  is  one 

hense-agents'  devices,  &c.,  is  as  little  other  point  in  which   the  tether  is 

hanDonious  to  the  uses  of  fiction  as  equally  visible.     The  poor  are  out 

^  well   be   conceived.    But   the  of  Lord  Lytton's  range.     He  under- 
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stands  gentlemen — and    he    under-  that  could  raise  him  and  them  t 

stands    the    cunning    hanger-on   of  purer,  more  real  or  more  ideal  elv 

gentlemen,   the  rogue,    the    money-  tion.     They  are  the  quintessence 

lender,   the  blackleg — but   he  docs  his  work  and  of  his  art 

not  understand  the  other  classes  into  The  same  reason  which  preVe 

which  humanity  is  divided.     In  his  us  entering  into  the  last  of  the  C 

later  books,  and  especially  in    ^  My  ton  group  of  novels,  also  forbids  I 

Novel,*  he  attains  to  a  certain  power  discussion  of  Lord  Lytton' s  oti 

in  the  one  group  of  the  Avenels ;  and  appearances  before  the  world.    1 

he  is  also  partially  successful  in  some  public   life  and  his  poetical  woi 

of  the  attendant  and  secondary  fig-  are  alike  beyond  our  space.    But 

ures  in    *  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  *  leave  these  with  the  less  regret  tl 

— a  work   which    we  have  not   left  while  his   success  in  both  i^  « 

ourselves  space  to  discuss,  but  which  known,  it  is  as  a  novelist  that  '. 

contains    in     the    noble     vagabond  fame  was  won,  and  as  a  novelist 

Waife  one   of   his   finest  creations,  will  be  known  to  posterity.    Taki 

But  all  his  previous  works  are  sig-  him  all  in  all,  no  man  of  his  genw 

nally    unsuccessful    in  this  special  tion  has  achieved  the  same  brilliiD 

region.     His  peasants  and  his  Cock-  of  success,  or  has  so  true  a  claim 

neys  talk  an  unimaginable  jargon,  be  the  leading  and  typical  novel 

and  are  as  fictitious  as  the  villagers  of  his  day.     Most  of  us  have  rec( 

in  opera.     It    is  curious    to  recog-  niscd  him  in  that  capacity  since  o 

nise  the  points  in  which  one  man  of  earliest    recollection.     And    if  \ 

genius   compensates   the  world    for  cannot  raise  him  to  the  side  of  Soo 

the  deficiencies  of  another.     Dick-  he  is  at  least  the  one  of  all  our  oo 

ens  evidently  felt  the  same  insupcr-  temporaries  who  has  most  follow; 

able  difficulties  in  the  portrayal  of  a  S(^ott^s    traditions,  and    kept  io  ti 

gentleman.  line  marked  out  by  that  Father 

No,  we  have  no  time  to  speak  of  Story.     The  many   though  brillit 

Waife — wayward  as  the  genius  that  faults  of  his  youth  were  more  thi 

produced  him,  faulty,  foolish,  gener-  made  up  in  his  riper  aga     It  woa 

ous,    noble — the  most  wise,  witty,  be  unbecoming  on  our  part  to  « 

tender,  patient,  and  accomplished  of  anything    here    of    the    tale   oc 

vagabonds:  it  is  doing  him  injustice,  publishing    in     our    pages,    whi< 

indeed,  to  introduce  him  at  the  end,  unites    the     Bulwer    of    the   pi 

who  merits  one  of  the  chief  niches  with    the   Lytton  of  recent  yew 

in   the    gallery.         We    place    this  in  a  union  which  has  become  affoi 

bowed  and  travel- worn  figure,  lowly  ing    by  the  fact  that  so    mach 

yet  lofty,  by  the  side  of  Austin  Cax-  the  work  will  be  posthumous.   B 

ton,  Riccabocca,  and   Parson  Dale,  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  repM 

He   completes    the  cycle  worthily,  ing  what  all  critics  and  readers  w 

though  in  his  essence  he  is  a  vaga-  allowed,  that  no  nobler  monuiDflD 

bond — a  wanderer  over  the  face  of  could  be  raised  to  the  name  of  > 

the  earth.     Perhaps    Lord     Lytton  author,  and  no  finer  or  more  hi^ 

hoped    in     his     Guy     Darrell,     in  toned  productions  given  to  the  liteP 

his   Harley   L'Estrange,  to   strike  a  ture  of  a  country,    than  the  thrt 

higher    note ;    but   his    genial    and  noble  Tales  which  mark  the  m»to 

gentle      sages     are     his      greatest  ity  of  LordLytton'sintellect^andu 

achievements.     We  can  suggest  no  highest  level  which  pure  fiction  w 

shadow  on  their  perfection,  nothing  reached  in  the  present  age. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  FUNEUAL. 

Place. — Stratfoud-on-Avon.      Time. — The  25th  op  April  1610. 

Scene  I. —  Ti\€  Taproom  of  the  Falon  Tavern  in  the  High  Street,  kept 

by  Eleanor  Corny ng. 

Hostess  and  Sly. 

Uoitcis.  Kit  Sly,  Kit  Sly,  dost  thou  hear?  There  bo  guests  alighting 
in  the  yard ;  run  thou  and  help  Robin  ostler  hold  their  stuTups,  and  so  do 
somewhat  for  the  ale  thou  ne'er  pay'st  for.  ,  - 

i>ly.  If  I  do,  wilt  thou  let  this  one  day  slip  without  rating  and  prating 
<rf  thy  score  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

ffoitess.     Yea,  good  Kit^  if  thou  run  quickly. 

1%.    But  wilt  thou  bid  Francis  draw  mo  what  ale  I  may  chance  call  for? 

Hostess.  Nay,  that  will  I  not,  or  thou  wouldst  empty  my  great  tun. 
Thou  wouldst  serve  me  as  thou  didst  the  ale-wife  of  Wincot,*  who  says, 
poor  soul,  that  she  ne'er  had  cask  in  cellar  these  twelve  years  but  thou 
'fort  more  fatal  to  it  than  a  leaking  tap.  By  these  ears,  I  heard  her  say 
■owhcn  the  deputy's  men  were  seizing  her  goods.  Thou  shalt  not  cozon 
BM  as  thou  didst  Marian. 

^ly.  Hold  stirrup  thyself,  then.  I'll  not  budge.  I'll  to  sleep  again 
^y  the  chimney  till  it  please  God  send  me  drink. 

£^ter  Drayton  t  (tJie  poet)  and  Youno  Raleigh  I   (son  of  Sir  Walter). 
Dayton.     Sly,   said  she !     Didst  thou  not  hear,  Walter,  yon  varlot's 


'  "Ask  M:in:iii  Iliutkot,  the  fat  nlo-wifc  of  Wincot,  if  she  know  me  not."  Raj's  Kit 
Jly  in  thc**Taminij  of  the  Shrew."  Wincot  'u  u  village  about  three  miles  from. 
Btratford. 

t  Michael  Dniyton,  a  Warwick«*hirc  poet  of  great  repute  in  his  day,  was  about  a 
y*8r  older  than  Shakespeare,  and  had  known  bini  long  and  familiarly. 

JYounj;  Walter  Riileigh  was  Sir  Walter's  eldest  son,  and  was  now  twenty-two* 
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name  ?  but  'twas  scarce  needful.  The  sodden  face,  the  shaking  nclher  lip, 
the  eye  watery  and  impudent,  the  paunch  ale-swelled,  the  doublet  liquor- 
stained,  the  hat  crushed  from  being  much  slept  in,  the  apparel  ruinous, 
because  the  tapster  intercepts  the  fee  that  should  be  the  tailor's  and  the 
cobbler's — hath  not  the  master,  without  cataloguing  one  of  these  thingtt, 
implied  all,  in  half-a-score  of  pregnant  words,  for  all  the  future  ?  What  a 
skill  is  that  can  make  a  poor  sot  immortal ! 

Sly,  S>ot,  saidst  thou ! — but  I  care  not  AYill  ye  stand  me,  gentles,  in 
a  pot  of  ale  t 

liiiUigh.     Wilt  thou  answer,  then,  a  few  questions  I  would  put  to  thee? 

Sly,  Ay—  but  the  ale  first ;  and  be  brief ;  I  love  not  much  question. 
Say  on,  and  let  the  world  slide. 

EnUigh,  A  pot  of  ale,  drawer,  for  this  worthy  man.  And  now  tell 
me,  Sly,  is't  not  thy  custom  to  use  that  phrase  Met  the  world  slide'  ?* 

Shj.  It  may  well  be;  'tis  a  maxim  I  love;  'tis  a  cure  for  much.  I  tm 
cold — let  the  world  slide,  for  anon  I  shall  be  warmer.  I  am  dry— let 
the  world  slide,  for  time  will  bring  ale.  I  sit,  pottle-pot  in  hand,  i'  the 
chimney-nook—  let  the  world  slide  while  I  taste  it. 

Drayton.  'Tis  a  pretty  philosophy,  and  might  servo  for  greater  uses. 
But.  for  a  further  question — Wert  thou  acquainted  with  old  John  Naps 
of  Greece  ?t 

Sly,  John  Naps,  quotha  I  what,  old  John !  by  Jeronimy,  I  knew 
him  many  a  year,  mended  his  pots  and  helped  him  empty  them.  'A 
had  been  a  sailor,  or  to  say  pirate  would  be  to  shoot  nearer  the  clout; 
when  sober  his  fashion  was  to  say  nought,  but  when  drunk  his  talk 
was  of  the  things  'a  had  seen  in  Greece  —  whereby  they  called  him 
Naps  of  (Greece. 

Drayton.     And  didst  thou  know,  too,  Peter  Turf  and  Henry  Pimpcmell? 

Sly.  Yea,  as  this  pot-handle  knows  these  fingers.  For  Turf,  he  was 
deputy- sexton  of  Wincot,  and  indeed  digged  Naps'  grave,  and  was  found 
lying  drunk  therein,  with  his  spade  beside  him,  at  the  hour  of  burial  For 
Pimperncll,  'twas  a  half-witted  companion,  but  his  grandam  kept  moncj' 
in  's  purse,  and  'a  served  to  pay  scores,  and  'a  could  join  in  a  catch  on 
occasion,  thof  'a  had  but  a  small,  cracked  voice,  and  mostly  sung  his  part 
to  psalm-tunes.  And,  now,  masters,  a  question  to  ye — an  ye  answer  no^ 
faith,  1  care  not — but  how  should  such  as  ye  know  Naps  and  the  others  ? 

Drayton.  They  have  been  recorded,  and  thou  too,  in  what  will  outlast 
your  epitaphs.  Doubtless  thou  hast  heard  of  Master  William  Shakespeare 
of  New  Place. I 

Sly.     Heard  of  him,  said  he !  Ay,  and  seen  him  and  talked  with  hiffl 

j-onrA  old.  Ill  tlio  autumn  of  tlic  next  yciir,  1017,  he  accompanied  liis  father  toSoath 
America  as  commaudcr  of  one  of  the  companies  lliat  formed  the  military  part  of  tlie 
cxpedili(m. 

*  A  i)!iniac  much  affected  by  Sly  the  Tinker  in  the  prelude  to  Ihc  "Taming  of  W 
Shrew." 

t  One  of  Sly's  acquaintanccn  at  Wincot. 

"Stephen  81".  and  Old  Jc hn  Naps  of  C!tof»co, 
And  l\tcr  Turf  and  Henry  Pimperncll."  -"  Taminpt  of  the  Shrew.*' 

A  mjinnscript  memorandum,  in  which  Stci»hen  Sly  is  mentioned,  written  at  Stratfora 
in  1014,  is  still  cxUnt 

X  New  Place  was  a  large  house,  with  pardon  attached,  in  the  town  of  StratfortH^ 
built  l)y  Sir  ilu-^h  Cloplon  in  Henry  VIl.'s  time,  and  purchased  by  Shakespeare  m 
1597. 
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?  and  at  Wincot  when  ho  came  thither  to  Iiis  kinsfolk.*  By  this 
c,  a  merry  pentleman,  and  a  free — 'a  should  have  been  a  lord,  for, 

to  bestow  liquor  on  the  thirsty  is  a  lordly  fashion^  and  I  have  owed 
Y  a  skinful.     Marry,  that  tap's  dry  now. 

•n.     What,  knave,  hath  he  found  at  last  that  it  is  more  virtuous  to 
56  than  to  countenance  thee  ? 
4ay,  T  will  say  naught  in  his  dispraise ;  'a  was  good  to  me,  and  hath 

with  me,  and  FU  ne'er  deny  it  now's  dead  and  gone.     Mayhap  ye 
le  to  the  burial  ? 
►n.     Dead ! 

h.     Master  Shakespeare  dead ! 

.  Oh,  masters,  he  hath  spoke  the  truth,  tho'  he  be  no  true  man ;  by 
PS,  he  hath.  Master  Shakespeare  parted  o'  Tuesday,  and  he  wiU 
.  this  dientical  day  ;  the  coflin  will  be  brought  forth  of  New  Place 
stroke  of  two.  I  have  talked  with  the  bearers,  and  all. 
h.  Thus  perish  the  hopes  which  drew  me  to  Stratford.  I  thought 
1  the  foremost  poet  of  the  world — to  hear  his  voice — perchance  to 
red  with  some  discourse  of  him — and  now  I  shall  look  but  on  his 
)h,  Master  Drayton ! 

m.  AVe  looked  not,  indeed,  for  this.  'Tis  as  if  the  sun  were  drawn 
firmament,  and  had  left  us  to  perpetual  twilight.  The  radiant  in- 
gone,  and  iiath  left  but  its  pale  reflection  in  his  works — tho'  theso 
immortal.     Mcthinks,  in  future,  the  sky  will  be  less  blue,  the  air 

I,  the  Ilowers  less  gay ;  for  I  honoured  this  man  more  than  any, 
^'er  I  essayed  to  do  'twas  with  a  secret  thought  of  his  judgment 
as  if  he  had  been  the  conscience  of  mine  intellect. 

r.    Ye  look  pale— a  cup  of  sack,  sweet  sirs;  for,  ye  know,  a  cheer 

lie  heart  bears  up. 

m.     Nay,  woman,  nay. 

.    'Tis  of  the  best,  1  warrant  you ;  'tis  from  the  stores  of  Master 

•him   that   hath   married  Master  Shakespeare's  daughter  Judith, 

sals  in  none  but  the  best. 

m.     'Tis  not   sack   tliat  will  help  us.    But  canst  thou  tell   us, 

less,  aught  concerning  his  end  ? 

.    Yea,  wcll-a-day,  that  can  I,  for  'twas  Gossip  Joan  Tisick  who 

t  nursing,  the  same,  your  worships,  that  brought  young  Eliz- 

II,  his  grandchild,  into  the  world,  that  was  sent  for  to  him  w^hen 
n  which  waj'  'a  was  likely  to  go ;  whereby,  she  told  me  thereof 
ht  over  a  cup  of  ale  and  sugar  with  a  toasted  crab  in  't — for, 

there's  none  in  Stratford,  Mistress  Comyng,  that  Master  Shake- 
ought  more  on  than  you.     The  doctor.  Master  Hall,  says  to  her, 

care,  Joan,  of  my  father-in-law  Shakespeare,  says  he ;  for  *tis  a 
ase,  says  he ;  we  be  all  mortal,  says  he — and  the  breath  goeth 
is teth— therefore  keep  thou  the  better  watch,  for  His  a  man  wo 
spare."  "Fear  not.  Master  Hall,"  quoth  Joan,  **  FU  tend  him  an 
5  mother."  So,  o'  Tuesday  night  ho  said  he  felt  easier,  and  ho 
ess  Hall  and  the  Doctor  that  they  should  leave  him  and  take 
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good  rest.     And  'a  says  to  Joan,  "  Art  drowsy,  good  Joan  ?"    Whereupon 
she  made  answer  *^  A  little;  for  I  have  been  up/*  saith  she,  *^a11  last  night 
at  a  labour  with  Mistress  Coney  her  thirteenth  child."     "Ay,"  quoth  ho, 
^'  in  thy  calling  thou  seest  both  ends  of  life ;  well,  thou  shalt  sleep  to- 
night, and  all  night  if  thou  wilt."     "Nay,  sir,"  saith  Joan,  "not  so;  but 
your  worship  being  of  so  good  cheer  to  night,  mayhap  if  I  take  a  short 
nap  Hwill  do  no  harm."     **  If  thou   take  a  long  one,  good  Joan,"  said 
Master  Shakespeare,  "  it  matters  not,  for,  I  warrant  you,  I  shall  take  t 
longer."     *•  It  doth  me  good  to  hear  your  worship  speak  so,"  says  Joan, 
*'  for  sleep  well  is  keep  well,  and  a  night's  rest  physic's  best" — and  so 
tucks  up  the  bedclothes,  and  draws  the  hangings,  and  leaves  him  as  'a 
was  closing  his  eyes.      Well,  sweet  sirs,  all  the  night  he  lay  quiet,  and 
with  the  dawn  Joan  peeps  me  in  through  the  curtains,  and  there  he 
lay,  quiet  and  smiling  —and  as  the  sun  rose  she   peeps  me  in  again  and 
ho  was  still  quiet  and  smiling — and  she   touched  his  forehead ; — and  he 
had  been  lying  for  hours  (so  the  Doctor  said  when  Joan  called  him) 
as  dead  as  his  grandam. 

Drayton,  *Twas,  then,  with  good  heart  that  this  great  soul  passed  to 
what  himself  hath  called  the  undiscovered  country  :  of  whose  inhabitants 
ho  must  sure  take  his  place  among  the  most  illustrious.  Thou  art  sad, 
Walter — this  grief  touches  thee,  and,  sooth,  it  becomes  thee  well.  It 
bespeaks  thy  youth  generous ;  His  an  assurance  that  thou  hast  thy  father's 
spirit,  who,  great  himself,  owns  near  kinship  with  greatness,  and  \nll 
sorrow  for  Shakespeare  as  for  a  brother. 

liahigh.  'Twas  my  father's  wish,  when  he  knew  I  was  to  be  thy  guest 
in  Warwickshire,  that  I  should  pay  my  duty  to  Master  Shakespeare,  for, 
said  he,  there  is  no  worthier  thing  in  life  than  to  take  note  of  the 
greatest  of  thy  companions  in  earth's  pilgrimage  ;  in  them  thou  seest  the 
quintessence  of  man's  spirit,  cleared  of  the  muddy  vapours  which  make 
common  humanity  so  base  and  foolish :  and  this  man  is  of  the  greatest, 
'a  companion  indeed  for  princes,  nay,  himself  a  king,  whose  kingdom  is  of 
the  imagination,  and  therefore  boundless.  Tell  him,  Walter,  said  my  father, 
that  in  my  long  captivity*  I  have  oft  remembered  our  pleasant  encounters 
at  the  Mermaid  ;t  tell  him,  too,  that  I  have  solaced  mine  enforced  solitude 
in  the  Tower  with  studying  all  of  his  works  that  have  been  given  to  us; 
and  entreat  him,  in  my  name,  not  to  leave  those  plays  of  his  to  the  chances 
of  the  world,  as  fathers  leave  their  misbegotten  children,  but  to  make  them 
truly  the  heirs  of  his  invention,  and  to  spend  on  them  that  paternal 
wire  which  shall  prove  them  worthy  of  their  source. 

Ilosteas.  Please  you  come  in  hero  to  the  Dolphin  chamber,  where  Master 
Shakespeare  loved  to  sit. 

Raleigh,  Well — now  wo  are  in  it,  I  find  it  convenient  and  well  lighted; 
and  yet  methinks  'tis  but  a  small  one. 

Drayton,  Ay,  but  seest  thou  that,  through  the  door,  one  that  sits 
here  can  mark  the  whole  company  of  ale-drinkers  in  the  tip-room  without, 
and  therefore  Shakespeare  loved  it;  here  would  he  sit  and  not©  the 
humours  of  such  guests  as  yonder  Sly.     For  in  such,  he   would  say,  J^^ 

*  Sir  Walter  had  been  lately  released  from  the  twelve  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  to  which  James  I.  had  consigned  him. 

t  The  Mennaid  was  a  tavern  In  London  where  Sir  Walter  had  CbtabliFhcd,  before 
h\*  Imprisonment,  a  club,  of  which  Shakespeare,  Beu  Jonson,  Beaumont,  yietcber 
and  others  were  members. 
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tianity  with  its  visard  off;  and  ho  held  that  nurture,  though  it 
ishcs  a  good  apprehension,  yet  as  oft  doth  overlay  and  smother  it 
I  said  to  me,  pointing  to  the  company  without,  "  If  you  find 
33  'tis  the  bird's  own  feather,  and  no  borrowed  plume ;  if  you  see 
'  'tis  inborn,  and  will  bear  the  rub ;  if  you  note  a  quaint  humour 
he  man  by  the  grace  of  God  or  the  force  of  circumstance  :  your 
»r  your  tinker,  whatsoever  other  gift  he  hath,  hath  not  the  skill  to 
eit,  for  that  comes  by  art,  and  leisure,  and  commerce  with  men  of 
1,  and  desire  of  their  good  opinion ;  wherefore  methinks  I  oft  see 
hrough  your  leathern  jerkin  than  your  satin  doublet" 
».  Yea,  here  would  'a  come  many  a  time  and  oft,  with  Master 
it  was  full  of  quips  as  an  egg  of  meat  **  Mistress  Quickly  I " 
uld  say  (for  so  'a  called  me,  I  know  not  wherefore),  **set  us 
Dlphin  chamber  ;  *  and  let  us  have  a  sea-coal  fire,"  'a  would  say — 

will  drink  none  if  thou  give  me  not  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,"  whereby 
Jhakcspeare  would  cast  at  him  out  of  *s  eye  a  merry  glint  "  Hast 
Y  plate  yet  V"  Master  Ben  would  ask  me,  **  and  the  tapestry  of 
Ing  chambers  ?  Come,  let  us  have  Doll  Tearsheet  meet  us  at 
**  0  Lord,  sir,"  would  I  say,  "  I  know  no  Dolls  nor  Tearshcets 
"  but  'twas  a  merry  man,  I  warrant  you,  tho'  I  did  never  know 
;  meaning  was. 

on.     These  memories  of  thine  breed  but  sad  mirth  in  me  now. 
9.     Well-a-day,   if  there  be  not  Sir  Thomas  and  Master  Thynne, 

Charlecotet,  and  alighting.  By  your  leave,  kind  sirs,  I  will  go 
Kem.  [She  goe»  out, 

on.  Dear  Walter,  this  stroke  is  so  sudden  that  it  bewilders  me  ; 
3  I  am  dreaming ;  I  discourse,  remember,   reason,  and  so  forth, 

my  brain  all  the  while  wrapt  as  in  a  cerement.      Coming  here 

thoughts  full  of  him,  sitting  in  this  room  where  he  and  I  have  sat 
rhat  could  seem  less  strange  than  that  he  should  enter  and  greet 

yet  a  little  word  hath  made  me  know  that  to  be  impossible  for  all 

h.  Ay,  sir,  amidst  my  own  pain  I  remember  how  you  hav« 
liliar  with  that  divinest  man,  and  must  feel  a  far  deeper  sorrow 
'self,  that  know  him  but  in  the  picture  my  imagination  hath 
and  I  perceive  by  the  blank  made  in  mine  own  present,  what 
must  be   left  in  yours.      Would  you  have    us    quit    Stratford 

on.  Nay,  by  no  means  ;  let  us  rather  give  our  sorrow  somewhat  to 
,  let  us  fill  it  with  the  sad  memories  that  abound  here.  For, 
rery thing  in  Stratford  speaks  of  Shakespeare  ;  'twas  here  he  lived 
at  unmatched  apprehension  was  most  plastic  to  receive  impres- 
len  wonder  and  observation  were  quickest  in  him  ;  and  'twas  here 

to  fill  a  storehouse  from  whence  to  draw  at  will.  For  his  manner 
lys  to  build  on  a  g;round  of  fact,  or,  rather,  to  sow  fact  like  a  seed, 
t  strike  in  that  rich  soil  till  ofttimes  none  but  himself  could  tell 

himself  could)  what  the  ripened  fruit  had  sprung  from.  Some- 
»  would  limn  a  man  in  brief  as  he  saw  him,  and,  again,  ho  would 
with  his  first  notion,   dressing  it  and  transforming  it,  yet   ever 

le  allusioas  here  made  by  Master  Ben,  sec  tlie  *'  Second  Part  of  King  Heury 
ii.  6c.  1. 
jcote,  still  the  family  scat  of  the  Lucys,  U  some  four  miles  from  Stratford. 
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working  even  as  nature  workR,  that  the  titizcn  of  Stratford  or  Warwick 
Would  grow  into  a  Roman  or  ancient  Briton,  a  lover  or  a  king,  a  conspirator 
or  a  jester,  compounded  part  of  fact,  part  of  fancy,  yet  would  the  morsel  of 
fact  leaven  the  whole  with  truth. 

Jialeigh.  Was  this  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  ho  whom  the  world  calls  Justice 
Shallow  ? 

Drayton,  Nny,  he  hath  hecn  dead  these  many  years — this  is  his  sod; 
but  the  companion  that's  with  him  thou  mayst  chance  to  have  heard  oL 

Eater  Sill  TiiosfAs  Lucy  and  Master  TuYNNfi,  in  mourning  habitt. 

Hostess,  AVilt  please  you  walk  this  way,  Sir  Thomas  ?  This  chamber 
\A  warmer,  and  the  day  is  fresh.  There  bo  here,  sirs,  none  but  these  two 
gentlemen. 

Sir  Thomas,  Master  Drayton,  as  I  remember  me.  You  are  of  our  cooDtj 
of  "Warwickshire,  I  think,  sir  V 

Drayton,  I  am  so,  Sir  Thomas,  at  your  service.  Ciive  me  leaye  to 
bring  you  acquainted  with  my  friend  and  comrade  in  travel,  Master  Walter 
Raleigh. 

tSir  nomas.     I  salute  you,  nir.     Of  the  Raleighs  of  Devonshire,  mayhip? 

Jkolugh,    The  same.  Sir  Tliomas. 

Sir  Thomas.  An  honourable  family,  sir,  and  one  that  hath  bome 
itself  among  the  best  these  many  reigns  past  You  quarter  the  arms  of 
Throckmorton,  as  I  think,  sir — ^you  bear  gules,  five  fusils,  in  bend  argent, 
and  your  cognisance  a  stag  ;  or  is't  a  martlet  ? 

Baleifjh.  I  knew  not  we,  being  but  simple  gentlemen,  and  out  of  favoor, 
were  of  that  mark  that  our  quarterings  should  be  thus  well  known. 

Sir  Thomas.  T  am  something  of  a  herald,  I  would  have  you  know,  sir. 
Methinks  'twere  well  that  men  of  quality  were  familiar  each  with  th« 
pretensions  of  all  the  rest,  making  as  'twere  one  family  in  condition :  thus 
should  we  at  once  know  who  are  of  the  better,  who  of  the  baser  sort.  And 
FO,  sir,  of  the  leisure  I  spare  from  mine  office  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
from  mine  own  concerns,  I  give  somewhat  to  heraldry. 

Drayton,  I  perceive  by  the  sad  hue  of  your  garments  that  you  design 
to  be  present  at  Master  Shakespeare's  funeral 

Sir  Thomax,  Ay,  sir.  His  son-in-law.  Doctor  Hall,  is  our  physician  at 
Charlecote,  and  I  have  had  dealings  with  himself,  and  held  him  in  esteem. 

lialeifjh.  'Tis  as  it  should  be — the  whole  world  should  honour  such 
worth  as  his. 

Sir  Thomas,  Nay,  good  sir,  I  go  not  so  far  with  you  :  though  he  were 
ijideed  so  honourable  that  his  neighbours,  even  of  condition,  may  well  accord 
Iiim  a  last  show  of  respect.  , 

Drayton,  I  am  glad  that  the  old  grudge  between  Master  Shakespeare  and 
Sir  Thomas  your  father  holds  not  in  this  generation. 

Sir  llwmas.  Why,  for  that,  Master  Drayton,  in  respect  of  the  detf* 
Btoaling,  'twas  not  such  a  matter  as  is  ne'er  to  be  forgiven  or  forgotten ;  «• 
was  but  a  youth  then,  and  he  sulTered  for't ;  and,  for  the  scurril  ha'W 
concerning  which  the  rumour  went  'twas  writ  by  Shakespeare,  why,  'twa4 
none  of  his. 

Drayton,  Til  be  sworn  'twas  not  Know  we  not  the  hand  of  the  master 
better  than  to  take  such  'prentice-stulT  f  or  his  ?  As  well  affirm  that  a  daw* 
feather  may  drop  from  an  eagle. 
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•  Thoman.  Nay,  sir,  I  have  Letter  assurance ;  he  himself,  of  his  own 
)n,  told  my  father  (and  hath  repented  it  to  myself)  that  he  ne'er  wrote  it 

'ar/fon.     He  hath  told  me  the  same  — and  for  the  plays 

'T/tomaft.  For  the  plays  wherein  *twas  said  he  drew  my  father,  Hwas 
jossip.  How  should  a  Gloucflt»tcrshire  justice,  one  Shallow  (for  such 
told  is  what  passes  for  the  portrait),  represent  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of 
lecote  in  Warwickshire  ? 

r/nne.  'Twas  said,  too,  that  he  had  set  mo  down  along  with  mine  uncle, 
le  mass !  I  should  not  care  though  it  had  heen  so ;  for  I  saw  the 
'  once  in  London,  and  Master  Slender  was  a  gentleman,  and  an 
re,  and  of  good  means,  though  the  people  did  lau2;h,  I  know  not  why, 
me  of  his  discourse.     But  he  and  the  rest  lived  in  Harry  Fourth's 

'twas  said  ;  and  how  could  I  live  in  Harry  Fourth's  time  that  go  not 

beyond  Elizabeth  ?  though  the  Thynnes  were  well  thought  on  aforo 

look  vou. 

r    T/iomas,    Well,    sir,  T  have  ne'er    seen    the    play,    and    love  not 

jrs.     I  ever  noted  that  when  they  came  to  Stratford  there  was  new 

less  for  the  justices.     The  idle  sort  grew  idler — they  drew  others  on 

)in    them   that   would   else   have   been    better  conducted — there  was 

RTork,  more  drink,  and  more  wenching.     I  could  never  away  with  tho 

jrs,  sir ;  and  I  was  heartily  with  those  who  were  for  inhibiting  their 

tre  in  Stratford. 

lynne.     And    I   too.  Cousin   Lucy,  I  care  not  for  the  play,  though, 

soo'h,  I  liked  it  well  enough.  But  give  me  for  sport  a  stage  with 
good  backsword  or  quarter- stiiif  men  ;  or  a  greased  pole  with  a  Glou- 
T  cheese  atop ;  or  a  bull-running  :  but  of  all  sport,  by  the  mass !  I 
the  bear-garden — man  and  boy,  I  ever  loved  it ;  'tis  the  rarest  sport,  in 
.  sooth,  now. 

rayton.  Methought,  Sir  Thomas,  when  you  talked  of  honouring  my  dear 
id,  'twas  for  his  works. 

r  Thomas.  Nay,  sir,  I  make  no  account  of  his  works,  and.  indeed, 
V  nought  of  them.  Ho  had  won  a  good  station  and  maintained  it,  and 
efore  he  should  have  his  due. 

rayton.  For  his  descent,  that,  as  all  men  know,  was  not  above  humble 
en's  degree. 

ir  Thomas.  His  mother  was  an  Ardcn ;  and  his  father  was  granted 
it  of  arms  by  the  College,  a  spear  or,  upon  a  bend  sable,  in  a  field  of 
— the  crest,  a  falcon  with  his  wings  displayed,  standing  on  a  wreath 
lis  colours,    supporting  a   spear ;  and  he   might  impale  with  Arden. 

the  gentleman  himself  hath  for  years  been  of  good  havings,  with 
Is  and  houses,  and  of  good  repute  in  all  his  dealings;  therefore, 
I,  that  we  who  be  neighbours  and  gentlemen,  should  have  him  in  ro- 
;t 

hynite.  Yea,  forsooth  !  gentlemen  should  give  to  other  gentlemen  (thof 
'  be  new-made  and  quarter  not)  wliat  countenance  they  may,  for  their 
er  advantage,  and  to  maintain  them  in  consideration,  look  you,  and  to 
per  them  ;  and  therefore  'tis  we  come  to  make  two  at  the  burial. 
fileifjh.  0  ye  gods !  this  of  him  that  conceived  Lear  and  Othello  I 
,  with  your  leave  wo  will  now  bid  you  farewell. 
^r  Thomas.     Nay,  I  pray  you   that  we  part  not  so.     I  beseech  you. 


♦  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 
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Master  Raleigh,  and  you,  Master  Drayton,  that  you  lie  this  night  at  Chirie- 
cote  I  woudd  have  you  home  to  supper,  and  thank  you,  too,  for  yoorgool 
company.  * 

Thynne,  And  I,  sirs,  have  a  poor  house  of  mine  own  within  these  dom 
miles,  and  thof  I  be  not  a  knight  like  my  cousin  Lucy  here,  yet  I  can  lodge 
a  guest  as  well  as  some ;  now  that  my  mother  be  dead,  I  Uveas  befits  agcfr 
tleman,  good  sooth,  and  I  would  bid  you  welcome  truly,  now,  and  show  job 
a  mastiff  that  hath  lost  an  eye  by  a  bear. 

Drayton,  Sir,  I  thank  you.  For  your  good  kindness,  Sir  Thomas,  we  ire 
beholden  to  you ;  but,  pray  you,  let  us  stand  excused.  Master  Raleigh  hitk 
business  that 

Raleigh,  Na}',  Master  Drayton,  that  business  we  had  is  sadly  ended,  ind 
our  whole  journey  marred.  With  your  good  leave,  therefore,  I  would  » 
joice  that  we  should  take  Sir  Thomas  at  his  word. 

Sir  Thomas.  By  my  troth,  sirs,  I  am  glad  on't,  and  you  shall  be  hevtilf 
welcome.  We'll  e*en  meet  here  at  four  o*  the  clock,  and  ye  shall  fiM 
wherewithal  to  bear  you  and  your  mails  to  Charlecote. 

Raleifjh,  Till  then,  farewell.  (To  Drayton  as  they  go  out.)  Seestthw 
not,  Master  Michael,  that  to  sit  in  Master  Shallow's  house,  perchance  in 
his  very  arbour* — to  eat  a  pippin,  maybe,  of  his  own  graffing — to  look  oi 
his  effigy,  clad  as  he  went  to  the  Court  with  Falstaff— were  a  chinci 
that  would  lead  me  to  journey  barefoot  in  the  snow  to  Charlecote?  For  be* 
ing  here  in  the  birthplace  (alas !  now  the  death-place)  of  him  I  so  refe- 
renced, what  better  tribute  can  I  pay  (now  that  nought  but  his  memory  b 
left  for  our  worship)  than,  even  as  thou  saidst  but  now,  to  trace  the  b^ 
tings  of  those  bright  fancies  which  he  hath  embalmed  forever  ? 

Drayton,  You  look  on  these  things,  Walter,  as  I  would  have  you  look; 
a  true  disciple  art  thou  of  him  whom  we  shall  always  love  and  always  moonv 
and  gladly  will  I  go  with  thee  to  Charlecote.  And  now,  ere  we  standby 
that  greedy  grave  that  is  presently  to  swallow  so  huge  a  part  of  what  ■ 
precious  in  England,  we  will  see  to  that  other  business  of  thine,  the  nisios 
of  money  for  thoe.  'Tis  but  a  step,  as  I  romcmber,  to  Master  Shcrlock^i 
house.  Now  I  pray  thee  mark  that  old  man  well — and  if  we  deal  not  wiA 
him,  as  is  likely,  'tis  no  matter,  for  I  can  take  thee  elsewhere ;  but  I  would 
thou  shouldst  see  old  Master  Sherlock. 

Scene  II. — Master  ShcrlocV s  counting-lioufie.     Suhulock  sitting  at  hii  ii^ 

in  an  inner  room. 

Enter  Drayton  and  Raleigh. 

Drayton  {aside  to  Raleigh),  Dost  thou  not  spy  in  him  a  likeness  to  tt 
old  spider,  black,  still  and  watchful,  and  in  that  money -changing  den  toi 
cob-wob  ?    There  be  many  flies  have  suflbred  loss  of  wings  here. 

Raleigh,  How  old  and  bent  he  looks !  and,  but  that  he  bo  a  moncy-lcndff, 
I  should  have  deemed  him  poor. 

Drayton,  Nay,  'tis  not  a  spider  of  the  sleek  sort — blood- sucking  hath  not 
fattened  him  as  it  doth  some. 

Raleigh.     His  attire  doth  not  bespeak  much   wealth.     That  old  p^ 


*  See  "Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,"  act  v.  &c.  3. 
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at  two  shillings,  fur  trimmings  and  all ;  nay,  'twero  a  fair  price 

the  velvet  cap  and  copper  spectacles  thrown  into  the  hargain. 

.     Soft  you,  he  comes. 

.     Sirs,  your  servant.     What  would  you  ? 

.     Marry   this,    Master  Sherlock — me  you  remember — Michael 

we  have  had  some  small  dealings  together  of  yore. 

.     Ay,  sir,  I  forget  none  who  deal  with  me. 

{aside).  Nor  they  thee,  I'll  be  sworn.  {To  Sherlock.)  But 
—my  friend  here,  Master  Raleigh,  hath  had  a  manor  in  Surrey 
lim  by  his  father.  Sir  Walter,  and  having  pressing  need  of  monies, 
as  he  hath  been  appointed  captain  in  a  force  which  will  shortly 
r  (fuiana,  w^hereof  Sir  Walter  is  chief  commander,  he  would 
1  thereon  to  furnish  him  forth. 

.     Be  there  none  in  London  that  would  lend  him  the  monies  ? 
.     Certes;  but  he  goeth  now  into  Devonshire,  and  his  need  is 

.     His  need  is  pressing — well,  sir  ? 

.     To  which  end  he  would  be  beholden  to  you  for  a  present  loan. 
.     For  a  present  loan — well,  sir? 

(a.sule  to  Rideigh).     Mark  you  his  manner  of  speech  ?  Hwas  ever 
him.     {To  Sherlock.)     And  for  security  he  hath  brought  the 
ertaining  to  the  estate;  till  thou  canst  prove  which  to  be  suffi- 
elf  will  be  his  surety. 

These  be  they. 
These    parchments,  these    parchments — ay,   ay — Manor    of 
sley  t — all   those  messuages  and  tenements — ay,  ay.     Well,  sir, 
dcd  to  examine  these  ;  what  monies  dost  thou  require  ? 

In  brief,  four  hundred  pounds. 
.     Four  hundred  pounds — well  ? 

If  upon  inquiry  and  advice  the  security  satisfy  thee,  at  what 
nee  wilt  thou  lend  me  ? 

Rate  of  usance  ? — why,  sir,  money  is  hard  to  come  by  at  this 
have  suffered  great  fires  in  our  town,|  and  money  hath  been 
the  rebuilding ;  the  rate  hath  risen  of  lat« — and  there  is  talk 
h  Spain,  which  will  raise  it  further.  I  must  myself  borrow  ere 
id  must  needs  pay  roundly.  I  cannot  supply  you  at  a  less 
I  than  fifteen  in  the  hundred. 

.     Nay,  sir,  my  frietid^s  need  is  not  so  great  that  he  should  pay 
lie  laid  his  account  for  ten,  and  b}'  my  counsel  he  will  give 
for,  look  3'ou,  this  is  no  venture,  but  a  surety. 

Then,  I  fear  me,  we  deal  not;  but  I  will  look  into  these 
tis  possible  I  may  be  able  to  lend  at  fourteen  and  a  half. 
.  Put  up  your  papers,  Walter,  we  will  make  other  shift.  This 
art  of  our  business  in  Stmtford,  Master  Sherlock;  our  intent 
pit  your  most  illustrious  townsman,  and  now,  woe  the  day! 
i  is  dead. 


te  in  Dovnnrihire,  thus  assigned  to  him  several  years  before,  had  been 
i>y  James  I. 

er's  second  Bon  af  tcrwarils  lived  here,  and  his  arms  long  remained  (perhaps 
on  the  Nvulls. 

id  been  a  conflaj^mtion  in  Stratford  in  1614,  which  had  destroyed  a  great 
tawu. 
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SherloeJc.     Ay,  who  may  he  be  ? 

Balcigh,  Who  but  Master  Shakespeare,  for  whose  burial  you  will 
straij^htway  hear  the  bell  toll. 

Sherheh     I  heard  say  he  was  dead. 

Haleigh.     Didst  not  know  him  ? 

Shtrlock.  "VVo  had  dealings  together  years  agonc — ay,  he  hath  had 
money  of  me  more  than  once  or  twice;  but  ho  consorted  with  mine 
enemy,  John-a-Combe*  and  we  would  none  of  each  other  after. 

Drayton.     T  knew  not  John-a-Combo  was  the  enemy  of  any  man. 

Shfrlock.  He  was  mine  enemy  in  the  sense  that  he  hindered  my  detl- 
injrs.  This  Shakespeare,  too,  outbid  me  for  the  tithest  when  tlicy  were 
sold.  1  had  been  a  richer  maQ  had  he  died  a  dozen  years  agone.  1  speod 
not,  therefore,  much  sorrow  on  him. 

Raleiffh.     Why,  this  comes  nigh  to  blasphemy — let  iis  bo  gone. 

Drayton.  Well,  God  be  with  you.  Master  Sherlock, — {a^uh)  thotigh 
I  fear  that  may  hardly  be.  Come,  Walter.  But^  Master  Sherlock,  a 
moment,  I  pray  you ;  I  saw  your  daughter.  Mistress  Visor,  of  late. 

Sherlock.     My  daughter.  Mistress  Visor,  ay ! 

Drayton.  A  woman,  sir,  that  is  held  in  much  respect,  though  not 
for  her  worldly  means.     In  truth,  she  hath  but  a  sorry  life  of  it. 

Sherlock.  She  made  her  own  bed  when  she  fled  from  this  house  twenty 
years  agone  with  young  Visor.  Let  her  lie  on  it,  and  if  she  find  it  hard, 
let  her  see  that  she  complain  not  The  curse  of  disobedience  hath  hwn 
on  her. 

Drayton.  Well,  sir,  she  hath  paid  for  that  long  ago,  if  misery  may  p^ 
it  She  looks  hke  one  that  tho  world  hath  done  its  worst  on,  and  is 
ready  to  quit  it 

Slurlock.  Sir,  sir,  I  had  thought  you  came  hero  on  a  business  matter. 
I  have  somewhat  pressing  to  see  to. 

DrayUm.  One  word,  Master  Sherlock.  Her  eldest  son,  your  grandson, 
is  a  lad  of  promise,  and  for  education  she  hath  done  what  she  may  for  bin; 
but  I  heard  of  late  that  he  was  driven  to  hold  horses  in  the  marketplace 
and  such  chance-shifts,  for  a  bare  living. 

SherloeJc.  Let  his  father  look  to  it ;  he  took  my  daughter— let  him 
look  to  his  son — let  him  look  to  his  son.  {To  Ealeigh.)  Will  it  pl»s« 
you  leave  the  writings  ? 

Drayton.     Her  daughter,  near  womanhood,  is  fair  to  look  on,  but — 

Sherlock.     Hast  thou  been  set  on  to  this  ?    Your  pardon  if  I  quit  yoo. 

[lielires  into  th€  inner  ro^M^ 

Iiahigh.  Come,  lot  us  away.  So,  I  breathe  again,  now  we  are  quit « 
that  den.     I  have  heard  of  such  flints,  but  ne'er  saw  one  till  now. 

Drayton.     So  thou  carest  not  for  his  money  at  fifteen  in  tho  hundred? 

Ealeigh.  Were't  five  1  would  not  deal  with  him.  'Tis  a  stone,  sbt^ 
that  hath  been  cut  in  human  shape  and  possessed  by  some  vile  spin* 
from  tho  nether  world.  I  almost  marvel,  Master  Michael,  that  thott 
broughtst  me  to  him. 

Drayton.  Why,  was  it  not  of  our  compact  that  I  should  show  th« 
some  of  tho  models  whence  our  master  drew  ? 


*  John-a-Combe  was  a  rich  banker  in  Stratford,  and  a  friend  of  Sliakespciro,  ^ 
whom  ho  left  a  small  legacy, 
t  Shakespeare  invested  a  considerable  sum  In  a  lease  of  these  tithes. 
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Models  ?  how,  Sherlock  ?  Yet  that  namo.  Soft  you,  now, 
And  money  lender,  too.  And  then  his  daughter — why.  Muster 
s  clear  as  the  sun — it  runs  on  all-fours  with  the  devil  in  the 
yet,  but  that  thou  gliv'st  me  the  clue,  I  might  have  borrowed 
Q  him  twenty  years  without  guessing.     Welljvthis  passes  I 


i  III. —  The    Churcht/ard  of  Stratford,      A  crowd  waiting 

about  the  gate, 

Oman.    Didst  not  hear  say  there  would  bo  a  dole  ?     I  see  no 

Vomnn.  'Twas  too  good  to  bo  true ;  comfort  is  chary  of  coming 
I, 

n.  I  have  been  here  since  one  o*  the  clock,  and  with  a  toothache, 
thou  seei,t  my  face  is  lied  up,  and  the  wind  is  keen.  I  had 
lin  four  walls  but  for  the  word  that  went  about  of  a  dole. 
>man.  Thou  look'st  none  the  comelier,  Peter  Quince,  for  the 
;  thy  yellow  chaps,  like  a  blue  dish  full  of  butter-milk. 
Ian.  Thou  shouldst  have  corered  the  rest  of  thy  face  with  it, 
wouldst  thou  have  been  fairer  to  look  oh  than  o*er  thou  wert 

Vovian.  I'll  warrant  tliou  eatest  thy  share  when  thou  getst 
d  all,  in  despite  of  thy  toothache. 

lince.  Look  if  here  be  not  lame  Davy,  coming  for  the  sharing  ; 
itch  thumps  in  's  haste ! — do  but  mark^  how  ho  outspeeds  blind 
fceleth  his  way  by  the  wall. 

(an.     Ay,    and    look,    Madge,    my  buxom    lass,   at    what    will 
better,  for  here  come  gentlemen  of  worship. 
Che  younger  is  as  gallant  a  youth  as  e'er  I  set  eyes  on. 

[The  hell  tolls  for  the  funeral. 

Enter  Drayton  and  Raleigu. 

"  No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  ye  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
(jiive  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled.''* 

ge  sound  these  words  of  his,  with  that  bell  for  commentary  I 
vn  phra?5e3  rise  to  the  lips ! 

.  Ay,  Walter,  you  shall  find  but  few  occasions  'in  life,  solemn 
regarding  which  something  apt,  something  that  goeth  deeper 
non  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  hath  not  been  said  by  him 
^  silent. 

One  that  reads  him  as  a  student,  and  lovingly,  as  my  father 
first  youth  hath  taught  me  to  do,  and  hath  moreover  a  good 
lall  find  in  him  (my  father  is  wont  to  say)  a  rich  vocabulary, 
you  the  crowd  here !  'tis  the  spontaneous  respect  of  the  people 
lous  a  townsman.  Now  look  I  to  see  (what  we  have  not  yet 
sorrow  of  Stratford  for  the  loss  of  her  great  son.     As  the  sun 


The  openinjj  lines  of  Shakespeare's  7Ist  Sonnet 
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lights  tho  hovel  no  less  than  the  palace,  so  should  his  fame  reach  to,  and 
warm  the  poorest  here. 

DraytoTK.  Be  not  too  assured  that  his  fame  is  of  a  kind  to  be  felt  by 
such  as  these*  though  were  he  a  commander  who  had  bi  ought  home  a 
Spanish  galleon,  or  a  courtier  who  had  set  the  fashions  at  Whitehall,  or 
a  foolish  lord  with  fifty  retainers  at  his  back,  no  cap  so  greasy  but  it 
would  cover  an  idolater.  But  let  us  mark  what  passes  'twixt  the  towns- 
folk and  this  old  beadle  who  cometh  hither  with  his  older  satellite. 

Enter  a  Beadle  and  Assistant- Beadle  with,  Servants  hearing  haslett. 

Assist, 'Beadle,  Neighbours,  make  way,  I  pray  you;  stand  aside  fron 
the  gates. 

Crowd,  The  dole,  the  dole !  Good  Master  Beadle,  a  word  with  yoo- 
me,  sirs,  me— look  hither,  'tis  T,  &c. 

First  Beadle,  What  a  consternation  is  here !  Make  not  such  a  danonr. 
We  are  charged,  I  and  my  partner,  with  the  contribution  of  this  dole, 
and  we  will  contribute  it  without  respect  of  persons,  save  that  we  will 
give  most  to  those  we  think  most  worthy.  Stand  you  back,  Quioceaiii 
Flute. 

Quince,    Yet  do  not  overlook  mo,  good  Master  Beadle. 

Flute,    Remember  me,  anH  please  you,  Master  Derrick. 

Assist. -Beadle.  Heard  you  not  what  Master  Derrick  said?  WooM 
you  set  yourselves  to  teach  him  in  tliis  business  ? 

Beadle,  Ay,  would  they,  such  is  their  vanity  and  their  greediness,  ft 
might  be  thought  they  had  ne*er  seen  a  funeral  before.  When  did  anjrf 
you  know  mc  overlook  one  that  should  be  remembered  ?  HaVc  I  bem 
beadle  here  forty  years  for  nought  ? 

Assist,- Beadle.    Ye  dare  not  say  he  hath  for  your  lives. 

Crowd,    1'he  bread !  the  bread  I 

Beadle.  'Ods  my  life,  they  would  tear  it  out  of  tho  baskets,  like  wolf» 
Neighbours,  though  it  be  customary  to  give  loaves  only,  yet  Master 
ShaKcspcare,  out  of  his  love  for  you,  and  because  ye  should  mourn  Wb 
fittingly,  hath  desired  that  beef  should  bo  bestowed  along  with  the  bread. 

Several,    Worthy  gentleman  ! 

First  Woman,    0,  good  soul,  this  shall  profit  him,  sure,  where  he's  pnt 

Second  Woman,  Nay,  I  ever  said  there  were  none  in  Stratford  mow 
rememberful  of  the  poor  than  Master  Shakespeare. 

Assist.- Beadle,  Ay,  and  more  than  that,  there  be  four  firkins  of  sk  *• 
be  broached  after  the  burial,  behind  the  church. 

Beadle,  Neighbour  Turgis,  wilt  thou  still  go  about  to  forestall  me?  1 
was  coming  to  the  ale  presently,  when  time  fitted.  Do  thou  stand  bytbe 
baskets  and  give  out  the  dole  as  I  shall  tell  thee.  Hast  thou  the  big  ^i^ 
groats  ready,  too  ? 

Assist,- Beadle.    Yea,  Master  Derrick. 

[  They  disinhvfe  the  provisions  and  mo»^ 

Flute,  Shall  I  not  have  a  loaf  and  a  groat  for  my  wife?  She  hath  m 
twins  this  morning,  therefore  could  not  come. 

Old  Woman.  Thy  wife,  forsooth! — my  son  hath  worked  at  New  Pl>o^ 
and  helped  to  mend  the  fence  i*  th'  garden  last  winter,  and  now  is  1* 
rheumaticky  and  bed-rid.  A  dole  for  him,  I  pray  you,  sweet  Mtftff 
Derrick. 
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sadle.    Be  not  too  forward,  woman  ;  thou  art  not  too  well  thought  on, 

irrant  thee. 

Id  Woman,     Is  acquaintance  and  service  to  count  for  nought  ? — 'tis  a 

ae,  then. 

ndle.    Quiet  thy  tongue,  mistress  ;   it  may  be  I  shall  bo  called  on  to 

with  thee  in  other  fashion  than  doles.     Thou  are  deputed  by  many  for 

tch,  let  me  tell  thee ;   thou  art  suspect  of  keeping  a  toad,  and,  more- 

,  *tis  thought   thou    hast  a  familiar,  one   Hopdance.*     {To  another.) 

wherefore  hangest  thou  back.  Cicely  Hacket,t   thou  that  wast  once  a 

l-scrvant  at  New  Place  V    Press  nearer,  and  hold  out  thine  apron. 

u-ely.     Oh,  sir,  I  came  not  here  for  the  dole,  but  indeed  to  see  the  last 

im  who  hath  been  ever  kind  to  me  and  mine. 

mdle.     The  more  reason  thou  shouldst  have  thy  part.     Let  her  do  so, 

iman  Turgis,  for  thou  knowest  that  ghe  that  humbleth  herself  should 

)xhorted ;  and  'twere  not  ill,  methinks,  if  thou  gav'st  her,  moreover, 

ue  for  her  sick  mother.     {CcUling   throngh   the  gate  to  hoys   in  the 

chynrd.)    Young  fry,  wilt  thou  leave  leaping  over  the  gravestones  ? 

Rhall  my  staff  and  thy  backs  be  better  acquainted.     I  see  thee,  young 

bone,  drumming  with  thine  heels  on  Mistress  Keech's  epithet;   come 

Ihe  stone,  or  'twill  be  worse  for  tliee,  thou  naughty  varlct — and  thy 

Blip  of  a  sister,  too,  I  saw  her  but  now  up  with  her  coats  and  over 

railing  of  yonder  tomb  like  any  stag. 

rayton  {to  lialeigh).     The  oldest  of  these  servants  that  came  with  the 

lies  is  Shakespeare's  own   man   Adam.     I   will  speak  to  him.     This 

sharp  sundering  for  thee,  Adam.     Leave  thy  basket     Step  aside,  and 

k  with  me  of  thy  good  master. 

iam,  0  Master  Drayton,  1   looked  that  he  should  bury  me:  would 

Te  with  him !     Were  I  young,  I  could  ne'er  hope  to  see  such  another 

tcr ;  and  being  old,  I  have  no  desire  but  to  follow  him. 

rayton.  Was  his  sickness  sudden  ? 

dam.  Nay,  sir, — I  have  foreboded,  tliis  many  a  day,  how  'twas  with 

He  hath   pined  and  dwindled,  and  then  again  he  hath  mended  for 
lile  and  would  walk  abroad ;  and  ever  with  a  kind  word   and  a  jest,  as 
his  wont.     But  I  found,  from  day  to  day,  his  step  slower,  his  hand 
icT  on  my  shoulder,  his  breath  shorter. 
rayton.  Did  himt-elf  look  for  his  end  ? 
iam.  Ay,  sir ;  but  made  as  though   he  had  a   long  to-come  before 

Four  days  since  ('twas  o'   Sunday)  he  said  to  me,  "Adam,  I  have  a 

J  about  my  burial ;   but  say  nought  of  it  as  yet  to  my  daughter.     I 

hero  set  down  the  names  of  those  I  desire  to  bear  me  to  the  grave  ;" 

:h  he  thereupon  read  to  me,  and   they  are   even   now  in  the   house, 

ing  ready. 

rayton.  Some  x>f  note  and  condition,  mayhap  ? 

iam.  Not  so,  not  so,  not  so,  Master  Drayton  ;  there  art  thou  wide 
ed  of  the  mark.  Never  trod  man  among  men  who  looked  on  gentle 
ntnplo  with  a  more  equal  brotherly  eye  than  Master  Shakespeare.  A 
coat  or  a  ragged  jerkin  made  no  more  difference  in  a  man,  in  his  eyes, 
I  whether  his  hair  were  black  or  brown.      Nay,  strange  to  tell  of  a 

'Hopdance  criesin  Tom's  bclly^for  two  wliitc herrings.  Croak  not,  black  angel  !*' 
V {feigning  niadmss)  in  "  Kinir  Lear." 

Cicely  Hocket,  dcBcrriljcd  by  Sly  as  *'  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house,"  in  the 
ming  of  the  Shrew." 
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man  of  his  gift»,  he  seemed  oft  to  find  as  much  matter  in  a  fool  us  in 
wise  man ;  he  would  take  pleasure  in  discoursing  with  many  a  one  c 
this  town  that  simple  1  would  have  fubbed  offas  a  lackwit.  So  hesaii 
to  me,  "First  have  I  set  down  to  carry  the  head  of  my  cofBn,  Hug 
Bardolph  and  Corporal  Nym/'*  poor  men,  both,  Master  Drayton.  Bm 
dolph,  one  of  many  of  the  name  here,  was  a  tapster ;  Nym,  a  pensione 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  whose  army  he  served  in  the  Low  Countrie* 
though  T  did  never  hear  with  much  credit. 

lialelgh,    Bardolph  and  Nym  !    0  brave  Shakespeare ! 

Adam,  "Next,"  he  saith,  "I  have  set  down  John  Rugby  and  Jame 
Gurney,"  ancient  serving-men,  your  worships,  and  now  almsmen. 

Brnyton,     Whom  in  his  plays  he  hath  allotted,  Rugby  to  Dr.  Caiusf — 

liaJcigh.     Gumey  to  the  Lady  Falv»onbridgo.| 

Adam,     "  After  them  Thomas  Wart,"  an  old  fletcher  of  this  town,  sir — 

lialcUjh,     One  of  FalstafTs  ragged  recruits  he 

Adam.  "And  Kit  Sly.  And,  to  end  the  company,  Snug  the  joiner,§iiK 
Nick  Bottom" — and,  the  list  being  thus  ended,  my  dear  master  laughed 
so  long  and  so  merrily  that  I  cried,  "  Sure  one  that  can  laugh  so  had 
small  need  to  name  his  bearers." 

llaleigh.     Truly  did  he  make  Romeo  say — 

"How  oft,  when  men  were  at  the  point  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry  I"' 

Adam.  "  And  be  sure,  Adam,"  he  said,  "  that  thou  havo  old  Derrid; 
and  his  ancient  comrade  Turgis,  to  give  out  the  dole — and  see  it  be  rf 
pood  "kind  and  plentiful."  And  he  charged  me  again  I  should  notteUlui 
daughter,  Mistress  Hall,  of  these  dispositions — for  wherefore,  said  hi^ 
should  1  add  a  few  days,  or  hours,  to  her  grief  ? 

Drayton,  Derrick  is  now  in  the  sixth  age,  he  is  the  lean  and  tiipptrd 
jHiiitahjon;  and  Turgis  touchcth  on  the  seventh,  that  of  second  childitknoi 
and  mere  ohlhion^ — yet  are  they  still  the  shadows  of  that  pair  whom  men 
shall  long  smile  at. 

Beadle,     Hath  every  one  his  portion  ? 

Assist.-Bcadie.     Yea,  Master  Derrick. 

Beadle.  Then  give  what's  over  how  you  will,  and  make  an  end  shortlyi 
for  we  are  needed  at  New  Place. 

Bray  ton.     Do  ye  walk  in  the  procession.  Master  Beadle? 

Beadle.  Of  a  surety,  worshipful  sir.  The  funeral  might  as  well  makeshift 
without  the  coffin  as  without  me  and  my  partner ;  wo  walk  before  choff 
and  parson,  at  the  head  of  the  train  ;  we  be  its  eyebrow.s.  And,  neighbour 
Tur-ris,  if  thou  shouldst  walk  half  a  foot  or  so  to  the  rearward  of  in*i 
'twould  be  forgiven  thee,  for  so  would  the  people  on  both  sides  the  WiJ 
have  me  in  view ;  and  thou,  neighbour,  art  old — and  moreover  small— »^ 
feeble,  moreover — and  thy  port  doth  scarce  beseem  the  van  of  a  ceremonial» 
tlie  gifts  for  which  are,  in  truth,  not  given  to  all. 

Asifist,-Beadle,  I  will  govern  myself  as  thou  desirest,  good  neigh- 
bour. 

Adam.  I  have  here  herbs,  for  those  who  will  bear  them  at  the  funeral 
Will  ye  have  cypress  or  rosemary,  sirs  V 

*  See  "  Klnij  Henry  V."  t  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

X  "  King  John."  §  *•  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream." 
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.7.    Thanks,  good  Adam  ;  wc  will  bear  each  a  branch  of  cypress, 
long  wear  it  in  our  hearts,  too. 

[The  Beadles  and  Servanli  depart  for  New  Place.     Drayton 
and  Raleifjh  pass  into  the  Churchyard, 

n,    *'  Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs  ; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
AVrite  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth."  * 

[They  enter  tJie  Church, 

Scene  IV. — The  inside  of  the  Church, 

\.  I  have  seen  many  a  great  cathedral,  both  in  England  and 
olding  the  bones  of  kings  and  saints  and  heroes ;  but  never  one 
rines  dust  so  sacred  as  will  this  we  stand  in. 
r..  'Tis  a  fair  church,  and  our  poet  might  find  many  a  less  fit- 
ng  place  than  amid  these  pillars  and  arches,  with  the  plash  of 
r  requiem.  Yonder,  before  the  altar,  yawns  the  dark  portal 
which  he  will  pass  out  of  our  sphere.  (Tliey  approach  the 
What  a  wealth  of  ripened  thought  will  be  summed  up  here! 
orld  of  promise  is  the  future  robbed  of!     This  grave  divides  us 

one  man,  but  from  unnumbered  men  and  women  that  might 
;ht  and  delighted  us ;  it  engulfs  not  one  life  but  a  multitude  of 
lives  with  their  passions  and  vicissitudes;  here  will  pass  away 
tary  figure  but  a  pageant.     It  may  be  that,  so  long  as  Time  hath 

here,  he  will  never  spare  such  another  spirit  to  eternity. 
\.    Here  doth  the  poet  fulfil  the  prophecy  ho  made  through  the 

Prospero,  that  other  enchanter : — 

'*  I'll  break  my  staff. 
Bury  it  certain  fath  )ms  of  the  earth, 
\rn\  tloi'perthan  dl'l  plunimet  ever  sound. 
I'll  drown  my  book  I" 

[Chanting  heard  in  the  distance, 

>n.    Those  choristers  tell  us  that  he  is  on  his  last  journey  ;  let  us 
.he  funeral  train. 

pans  out  into  the  porch.     The  Funeral  approaches  the  gate  of  the 

rchijard.  The  Ikadles  tcalk  first^  the  Choristers^  in  white  rohes^ 
the  Minister  follow^  preceding  the  Coffin;  thai  the  mourners, 
and  two^    each  hearing  a  branch  of  ytw,  cypres^  or  rosemary  in 

hfind;  a  taper  in  the  other.     As  the  Choristers  enter   the  Church- 

I  thty  begin  to  sing  the  folloicing  : — ] 

Funeral  Hymn. 
I. 

Part  of  our  hearts  thou  bear^st  with  thee 

To  silence  and  to  dust, 
Fond  hopes  that  now  must  withered  be, 

Unfading  love  and  trust ; 
So  thou  wilt  lie  not  all  alone 
Beneath  thy  monumental  stone. 


♦  "  King  Richard  II.,"  act  ili.  sc.  3. 
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II. 

No  echoes  of  this  fretful  world, 

No  glimmer  of  the  day. 
Can  reach  thee,  in  thy  shroud  enfurled, 

Thou  canst  not  hear  us  pray, 
Nor  seest  our  tears,  nor  hecd'st  our  moan, 
Beneath  thy  monumental  stone. 

ill. 

The  good  thou  didst  thy  brother  hero, 

The  evil  put  aside, 
The  victory  gained  o'er  sloth  and  fear, 

O'er  avarice,  hate  and  pride. 
These  make  the  wealth  thou  still  canst  own 
Above  thy  monumental  stone. 

IT. 

With  these  for  warrant  thou  shalt  go 

Where  sorrows  enter  not; 
Still  new  thy  paths,  when  here  below 

Thy  sculptured  name's  forgot. 
The  roof  decayed,  the  grasses  grown  . 
Above  thy  monumental  stone. 

lialeifjli.  Methinks,  Master  Drayton,  these  verses  might  betU 
some  good  husband  and  father  of  the  common  sort,  than  Shakt 
whose  glorious  intellect,  shining  through  his  works,  is  liis  inde 
title  to  remembrance.  To  sing  of  him  thus,  is  to  speak  of  a  fak 
say  nought  of  her  wings  ;  to  commend  "Behemoth  for  other  qualiti 
his  strength ;  to  sum  up  Caesar  and  forget  his  universal  empire.  . 

Drayton,  It  is  apparent,  Walter,  that  these  good  citizens  belies 
have  in  hand  one  who  differs  from  tbcui  only  in  that  his  steps  hi 
in  paths  apart  from  theirs,  even  as  an  ostrich  differs  from  a  e 
strangeness  rather  than  in  excellence.  Therefore  it  may  seem  t 
that  this  hymn,  which  hath,  doubtlcps,  heralded  many  an  hones* 
man  to  his  grave,  may  also  serve  very  well  for  Shakespeare. 

lialeigh.  Tell  me  of  the  mourners  :  who  is  she  that  stoops  h 
hood  so -low  between  her  taper  and  her  branch  of  rosemary  ? 

Drayton.  His  daughter,  Mistress  Hall;  beside  whom  walks  h 
band.  Next,  with  flushed  tear-bedewed  face  (yet  with  a  corner 
eye.  to  beholders,  methinks)  his  other  and  younger  daughter,  the 
Judith,  married,  His  two  months  since,  to  that  comfortable  ' 
Master  Q.uiney,  who  trieth  vainly  to  cover  his  natural  contentmci 
a  decorous  mask  of  woe. 

Jialeiffh.  And  who  handleth  his  taper  and  his  branch  as  'twere  i 
and  a  glass.  Sir  Thomas  and  Master  Thynne  I  already  know,  b 
arc  the  next? 

Drayton.  Ho  with  the  shrewd  pale  face  and  bushy  eyebrows  is 
Shaw,  with  whom  walks  jovial  William  Reynolds — both  fricni 
neighbours  of  Shakespeare  ;  and  after  them  come  two  other  of  his  i 
— Antony  Nash,  whose  face  of  gloom  is  the  endowment  of  natu 
lendcth  poignancy  to  his  many  jests — ^and  Thomas  Combe,  son  of  « 
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Ck>n:i^^  The  pair  that  follow  are  Hamnet  and  Judith  Sadler,  tho  god-pa- 
rents of  Shakespeare's  twin-children.  And  marked  jou  tho  austere 
aspect  of  the  minister?  he  is  one  of  the  Puritan  sort,  much  thought  of  bj 
the  Halls,  out  of  favour  to  whom  he  comes,  doubtles^^,  to  do  this  office.  The 
rest  bo  town  dignities,  as  aldermen  and  burgesses,  and  other  townsfolk. 


\Th€  Procession  pafses  into  the  Churchy  Drayton  and  Raleigh  joining  it^ 
and  the  service  hegimt.  After  prayers  at  the  grate,,  the  Minister  preaches 
a  ghort  Sermon,  which  ends  in  this  wise  : — ] 

**  So,  friends,  having  esryiycd  to  draw  from  the  presence  of  death  in  our 
midst  some  matter  for  cdillcation,  1  will  speak  a  word  of  this  particular 
brother  who  huth  departed,  dwelling,  as  is  at  these  seasons  the  custom, 
chieliy  on  what  may  do  him  grace,  and  serve  to  sweeten  his  memory  in 
the  nostrils  of  those  whom  he  hath  left  still  in  the  bonds  of  the  ilcsh. 
And,   first,    of    the    fountain   of    his   charities — it  hath   been   known   in 
Stratford  ifor  a  perennial  spring,  abundant   in   refreshment  to  the  poor, 
and  in  counsel  and  all  good  ofliccs  to  those  who  needed  countenance  of 
mother  kind  ;  and  if  (as  must  be  said  were  a  man  to  speak  truly)  he  ever 
regarded  necessity   more  than  deserving,  and  inquirerl  not  over   closely 
into  the  way  of  life  of  those  he  relieved— nay,  would  ofttimes  succour  and 
comfort  the  godless  no  less  than  the  godly,  and  bestow  his  bounty  where 
it  was  like  to  be  ill-spent — yet  is  that  to  be  accounted  better  than  the 
withholding  altogether  of  alms,    as  some    use.      Next,  of   his  excellent 
charity  of  another  sort,  I  mean  t!ic  brotherly  relation  he  held  with  all 
conditions  of    men  ;    it  hath  been  noted  among  you  that  he,  who   was 
used  elsewhere  to  consort  with  the  great,  and  hath   been  favoured  even 
by  princes,   would    yet    converse  with  the  lowly  on  a  general  level   of 
goodwill,  as  if  the  only  apparel  he  took  thought  of  were  the  skin  we  are 
all  bom  with  ;    for  which,  indeed,  he  had   great  ensample.     And,  again, 
be  hath  ever  gone  among  his  fellows  with  a  cheerful  spirit,  so  tliat  his 
presence  hath  been  ha  wine  among  friends,  and  as  oil  among  makcbates. 
And  though  I  dare  not  say  that  he  inclined  of  preference  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  godly,  nor  could  be  counted  of  the  fellowship  of  saints,  nor 
even  a  favourer  of  them,  yet  have  I  ever  found  him  apt  at  serious  converse, 
courteous  in  bearing,  weighty  in  reply,  and  of  unshakeable  serenity  when 
I  have  adventured  to   i)ress  the  truth  on  him  somewhat  instantly ;  inso- 
much, that  r,  whose  vocation  'tis  to  battle  for  the  truth,  have  myself,  ere 
Jiow,  l)ecn  sore  put  to  it  'to  hold  mine  own,  and  found  me  in  straits  to 
oppose  him,  so  nintble  was  his  wit ;  though   \  doubt  not  that  (the  clear 
right  being   with    me)   I   should,    with   time  for   recollection,    have   had 
vouchsafed  to  me  the  wherewithal  to  give  him  sufficient  answer.     And  it 
bath,  at  these  times,  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  a  goodly  vessel  full  of 
ni«rchandise,  yet   driven   by  the  wind  apart  from  the  port  where  alone 
her  cargo  could  be  bartered  for  that  which  is  brend;  and  I  have  travailed 
oyer  him  with  a  sore  travail ;  for  I  have  hardly  doubted   that,  with  such 
pft^  he  might,  had  it  been   so  ordered,  have  justly  aspired  to  bo  chief 
n»agistrate  of  your  town,  or   even  to   serve  you  in  Parliament;  or  again, 
with  diligent  study  and  prayer,  to  become  a  preacher  of  weiiiht,  and  have 
struck  in  the  pulpit  a  good  stroke  for  God's  honour  and  the  devil's  dis- 
comfiture.    But  alas  !  it  is  known  to  all  of  you,  and  I  dare  not  dissemble 
^  that  his  calling  hath  been  one  that  delighteth  the  carnal-minded,  and 
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profiteth  the  iillo,  and  makcth  tho  godly  sad  of  heart;  while,  as  for  his 
talent,  it  hath  been  put  out  to  use  where  tho  only  return  is  tho  prai^ 
which  fleeteth  as  the  bubble  on  tho  stream,  and  the  repute  which 
pcrishcth  as  the  leaves  of  autumn  ;  for  the  making  of  rhymes  and?en>es 
which  flatter  the  ear,  and  the  art  of  representing  the  vain  shows  of 
things,  which,  however  skilfully  practised  (and  I  profess  not  to  have  that 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  called  plays,  nor  poems  other  than  godly 
hymns,  to  judge  his  handiwork),  cannot  be  held  profitable  for  him  that 
writes  nor  him  that  hears  them.  And  therefore,  whatsoe'er  of  wit  and 
sense  they  may  conUiin  must  be  accounted  as  water  poured  out  on  the 
sand,  which,  better  bestowed,  might  have  solaced  the  thirsty,  and 
nourished  the  herbs  and  the  fruits,  whereof  many  would  have  eaten  and 
been  strengthened.  But  though  I  may  not  altogether  hold  my  peace  on 
these  matters,  yet  am  I  loth  to  dwell  on  them  at  this  time ;  rather  would 
I  point  to  the  hope  that  our  departed  brother  hadj  in  the  soberer  life  he 
of  late  led  among  you,  put  aside  such  toys  as  unworthy,  and  given  us 
warrant  to  forget  in  him  their  author,  and,  moreover,  to  believe  that,  had 
he  been  spared  unto  us,  he  would  have  removed  himself  further,  year  by 
year,  from  such  vanities  and  lightnesses  of  his  youth,  until,  haply,  by  the 
onsample  of  a  godly  household,  and  the  ministrations  of  faithful  ex- 
pounders of  God's  Word,  he  should  have  attained  even  to  the  perfect  day." 

[The  SiTjnon  ended,  the  Coffin  ia  borne  to  the  (jrnve,  the  Mlniater  and 
Mourners  ^tand  around,  the  service  w  concluded,  and  all  dqmrt  frm 
the  Church.] 

Scene  V. — The  Street  near  Xcic  Phwe, 

liaUigh  {hastenina  to  rejoin  Drayton),  Your  pardon,  sir,  for  seeming 
to  forsake  you ;  I  did  but  stay  to  throw  my  branch  of  cypress  into  the 
grave,  and  have  kept  only  this  handful,  which  1  will  preserve  as  a 
memorial,  and  make  of  it  an  heirloom.  l>ut.  Master  Drayton,  I  had 
some  ado  to  refrain  from  answering  that  preacher  even  in  the  church; 
for  I  have  somewhat  of  my  father's  bluntness,  and  cannot  abide  that 
folly  or  conceit,  in  the  guise  whether  of  honesty,  or  religion,  or  philosophy, 
should  go  unchallenged ;  and  hero  was  a  man  who,  having  the  vi.<(ion  of 
a  mole,  mistook  Parnassus  for  a  mole-hill,  and  went  about  to  measure  it 
with  his  ell  wand,  and  even  thought  to  do  men  service  by  persuading 
them  that  the  golden  lights  and  purple  shadows  of  the  mountain,  its 
fountains  and  dells,  the  forests  that  clothe  it,  the  clouds  that  crown  it,  and 
tho  Muses  that  make  it  their  haunt,  are  all  vain  illusions  together. 

Drayton.  You  shall  find,  Master  Walter,  as  you  grow  older,  that  f^ 
greatness  which  is  not  gross  and  palpable  doth  re(]uire  some  keenness  of 
vision  to  discern  it ;  therefore  doth  fame  ofttimes  grow  slowly,  and  froD* 
small  beginnings,  as  when  a  man  notes,  of  a  sudden,  in  the  else  familiAf 
aspect  of  the  heavens,  an  eclipse  or  a  comet,  and  others  gather  to  him, 
till  the  crowd  swells,  and  the  rumour  goes  abroad  of  a  portent  And  thus 
will  it  be  with  tho  fame  of  Shakespeare,  who  had  so  much  in  common 
with  common  men  that  they  accounted  him  one  of  themselves,  as  Mercury 
passed  among  herdsmen  for  a  herdsman,  and  Apollo  among  shepherds  for 
a  shepherd. 

Raleigh.  Lo  you,  where  the  mourners  of  his  household  approach  tho 
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iCt  us  wait  hure  while  they  enter,  and  I  pray  you  beguile  tho 
'  tellincr  mo  of  them.  Of  what  fashion  is  Mistress  Hall  ? 
n.  Susannah  is,  from  a  child,  of  an  earnest  nature  and  a  serious 
ming  little  from  books,  she  hath  learned  much  from  converse  and 
»n,  and  so  in  her  hath  her  father  found  a  companion  ;  somewhat 
t  first,  but  upon  occasion  speaking  warmly  with  spirit ;  devout 
pable  of  strict  argument  for  conscience*  sake,  yet  of  a  becoming 
so  that  I  have  oft  thought  her  father  drew  the  Isabella  of 
J  for  Measure  '*  from  her,  she  being  about  twenty  years  old  when 
; ;  even  her  who  sa3's 

"  Ijf-t  mo  he  ignorant,  and  in  nothinjr  pood 
I>ut  j;raciouKly  to  knuw  I  am  no  btltcr,*' 

.     Is  her  helpmate  worthy  of  her  ? 

1.  A  worthy  man  is  Docior  Hall — who  consorts  with  Susannah 
<  in  Invo :  one  who,  next  his  God  and  his  wife,  loveth  his  most 
e  calling,  and  hath  grown  to  a  physician  of  repute  hero  in  War- 
much  soujrht  after  by  great  ones  of  the  shire. 
.  Takcth  the  fair  Juditli  in  aught  after  her  father  ? 
<i.  Hardly,  sir;  though  her  twin- brother,  Hamnet,  who  died 
IS  a  child  of  rare  promise.  The  girl  is  sprightly,  but  of  small 
>ubstance,  favouring  the  mother.  She  might  have  sat  for  Anne 
ig  about  sixteen  v.lien  her  father  drew  Anne;  and  she  is  wcll- 
I'ith  Master  Qninc}^  whose  wit  o'ertops  not  hers,  who  is  gay  and 
jecorncth  a  vintner,  taking  pleasure  in  what  pleases  her.  Marry, 
he  merit  of   being   the  son  of  her  father's  old  friend   Richard 

.     Sir,  a  nobleman  might  have  fittingly  found  in  her  a  mate,  she 
kespearc's  child.     I>ut  what  of  the  wife  who  helped  him  to  tliese- 

9 

• 

I.     'Twas    Shakespeare's  mishap,   sir   (and    T  say  it  for  your 

to  wed  at  an  age  when  the  fancy  and  heat  of  youth  o'ercrow  the- 

He    had   seen   few  women,   and   none  of    the   finest.     Anne 

,  Shakespeare's  elder  by  eight  years,  was  buxom  as  Judith  is 

fancy  dres-cd  her  in  qualities  not  hers;  the  secrecy  of  their 
lent  a  flavour  of  adventure;  and  so  he  became  bound  to  one 
lied  with  him  as  finch  with  falcon,  in  youth  a  country  lass,  in 
•e  housewife,  something  fretful,  but,  in  the  sum,  contented ;  and 
re,  who  was  of  a  temper  to  fit  himself  to  what  is,  dwelt  with  her 
ich  kindness.  But  see — Doctor  Hall  doth  await  us  on  tho  steps 
'a  nee. 

Jlifll.  Master  Drayton,  1  pray  3'ou  that  you  pass  not  by  the 
your  departed  friend  without  entering;  T  beseech  you,  sir,  you 

friend ; — 'twill  be  a  kindness  to  come  in.  Vou  shall  not  be 
irs. 


Scene  VI. — A  Room  in  ShaJccspeare^s  IIousc, 

DocTOK  Hall,  Drayton,  and  Raleigh. 

IJfdl.     Here,  sirs,  is  my  father-in-law's  parlour,  where  he  hath 
jided  in    this  last  illness.     Be  pleased  to  sit  while  I  fetch  my 
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wife,  who  will  part  with  a  few  moments  of  her  sorrow  in  sccinj;  eg  old  t 
friend.  ,  \ll€  fitm  out. 

Unlet gh.  By  Saint  Georpfc,  sir,  the  poet  was  bravely  lodged  !  Ilow  rich 
the  staininn;  of  this  window,  where,  through  the  lower  ]>ancs,  we  look  on 
the  garden  !  and  above,  there  stands  emblazoned  the  falcon  with  his  golden 
Rpcar,  steel-pointed,  that  Sir  Thomas  told  us  of.  This  wainscot,  tx),  is 
quaintly  carved,  and  the  chimney-front  of  a  rich  design.  But,  soft  yon 
now — whose  graven  portrait  is  this  that  hangs  in  the  midst  of  it  ?  IJy  my 
troth,  'tis  my  father's  ! 

Draytr.n.  Ay,  Master  Raleigh  ;  (hink  not  but  that  the  jioet,  with  his 
wide  embrace  for  his  fellow-men,  took  such  merit  .as  Sir  Walter's  near 
his  soul.  The  daring  that  went  forth  on  the  unknown  deep,  the  search 
for  Kl  Dorado,  the  finding  of  strange  lands  and  stranger  peoples,  all  these 
fired  his  fancy.  'Tis  to  our  great  mariners  we  owe  the  sweet  magic  of 
Prospero's  isle,  the  innocence  of  Miranda,  the  savageness  of  Caliban,  the 
witcheries  of  Ariel. 

Ituh'igh.  And  above  my  father's  hangs  Bacon's ;  these  Shakespeare 
looked  on  as  he  sat  by  the  lire,  and  thus  was  homage  done  both  to  adven- 
ture and  to  thought  And  on  this  side,  engraven  like  the  others?,  from 
a  painting  I  have  seen,  hangs  the  Earl  of  Soutliampton's. 

Drayt'.n.  AV hereby  is  homage  done  to  friendship  ;  greatly  and  constantly 
did  the  Earl  love  Shakespeare.  And  here,  when  he  sat  by  this  windoir 
that  looks  on  the  garden,  he  saw  on  the  wall  opposite,  the  presentments 
of  his  more  level  associates — Ben  Jonson,  Marlow,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
(twinned  in  one  carvcn  oak  frame),  Spenser,  Sidney,  and,  lo  you,  mine  un- 
worthy self. 

Riilehjh.  But  what  strange  company  for  such  progeny  of  the  Muse  are 
these  others  on  the  opposing  wall  1  Calvin  and  Knox,  Itidley  and  Jewel, 
and  lure,  portrayed  in  chalk  by  a  cunning  hand,  the  divine  who  preached 
to  us  even  now.  What  do  these  godly  men  here?  Did  Shakespeare  love 
them  y 

iJroyfim.  Shakespeare,  Master  Walter,  looked  on  Puritan  and  Prelitij't 
as  the  wearers  of  certain  pirbs  hiding  men  underneath ;  'twas  conrernin? 
the  men  he  chietly  cared  to  inquire.  'Tis  the  Doctor  and  Mistrcp* 
Hall  who  have  solaced  themselves  by  hanging  these  here ;  the  Pocior 
hath  long  been  a  chief  of  that  party  in  Stratford  which,  thoujrh  it  for- 
sakes not  quite  the  Church,  yet  holds  by  that  corner  of  it  which  is  nearest 
(icneva ;  and  his  wife,  from  her  natural  bent,  leans  to  the  aiisterer  (Per- 
chance I  should  say,  the  more  eai-ncst)  side  of  religion.  But  Shakesptsirc, 
in  such  matters,  would,  as  Polonius  a(lvises,  j:ive  his  ear  to  all,  his  voi<;cto 
few,  and  tokrated  the  eiligies  of  these  grave  divines  v»ithout  any  special lovo 
for  themselves. 

Enter  Doctou  IIaij.,  h'm  iri/e^  iJiftir  yomig  (hnighfcr  Elizabeth,  fig(^ 

eight,  a  tut  ShaJccapcavc  s  Wiioir. 

MiUras  Hall.  Master  Drayton,  your  pardon  yet  awhile  if  I  cannot  greet 
you — seeing  you  stirs  up  thoughts  that  rob  me  of  all  words. 

[She  tvrn9  «*'''''; 

MiUjr:>ff  Shalcsprare.  0  Master  Drayton  !— Son  Hall,  lead  nie  to  my  p^' 
•chair.     (.>h,  what  a  loss  is  mine  ! 

Jjrayton.    Your  loss  is  the  world's  loss,  too,  good  madam. 
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2fisfreM  Shal^apeare.  Oh,  sir,  who  will  uphold  mo  now,  a  poor, 
«k  woman  ?  Mr.  Shakespeare  in  l;is  morry  mood  would  say,  **  Come, 
ou'lt  make  a  brave  widow,  Anne — who  shall  be  thy  next?"  But  Lord, 
•,  ril  ne'er  marry  again. 

Raleigh.  Kings,  madam,  might  be  proud  of  such  a  predecessor. 
Mistrcsi  Slutl'cspcare.  Kings,  sir !  What  should  kings  have  to  do  with 
3 !  You  are  pleased  to  jest,  young  sir ;  though  kings  and  queens,  too, 
,ve  lo:»kcd  with  favour  on  Mr.  Shakespeare.  But  the  funeral,  Susannah 
was  all  becoming?  Did  the  sermon  make  good  mention  of  my  hus- 
.nd?  And  the  dole— was  all  the  dole  given  away?  But  oh,  my  poor 
ain  !  Master  Drayton  and  his  friend  must  eat  somewhat.  There  is  a 
utFed  chine.  Oh,  how  he  that's  gone  loved  a  stulFed  chine !  Hero 
5  the  keys,  Elizabeth ;  see  the  chine  set  forth  in  the  dining  chamber. 

Drayton.     Nay,  nay,  good  madam,  think  not  of  us. 

MistreiiH  Shak'c^jicare.  But  ye  must  cat  somewhat,  sirs,  indeed,  now. 
laughter,  dost  know  that  my  new  black  hood  is  sewn  awry,  and  I  can  go 
ot forth  till  it  be  straight?  And  for  drink,  sirs,  will  ye  a  posset,  or  sack 
r'ith  sugar?  The  wine  is  from  my  son  Quiney's  cellars,  and  of  his 
hoicesL 

Drayton.  Nay,  ^listress  Shakespeare,  we  will  rather  talk  than  eat  or 
Irink. 

Miatrcsa  Shake^j^rare.  Daughter,  as  I  peeped  from  the  lattice  to  watch 
he  funeral  pass  forth,  methought  one  of  the  bearers  was  in  drink ; 
nethouj^ht  he  staggered  imderneath  the  pall,   most  unseemly ;  and,  now 

bethink  me,  *twas  that  ale-swilling  varlet,  Sly. — 0  Master  Michaoll 
iceing  thee  minds  me  of  my  youth,  and  of  Shottery  wh^re  my  husband 
»urted  me — the  bridge  of  the  stream  where  he  would  await  me;  but  I 
an  tilk  no  more— I  can  but  weep.  Lead  me  forth,  son  Hall.  Go  not 
aJ  you  have  eaten.  Master  Drayton ;  do  but  taste  the  chine.  0  sweet 
lusband!  [^^^  Doctor  leads  her  forth, 

MiitresH  Hall.  Master  Drayton,  your  pardon  once  again.  I  feel  some 
«Iuwne  at  being  thus  overmastered — 'tis  not  meet  to  let  our  spirits  bo  held  in 
lominion  by  a  private  sorrow — but  when  I  think  on  him,  my  heart  turng 
»  water.  But,  Master  Drayton,  I  have  marvelled  you  came  not  to  my 
Either  in  his  sickness. 

Drnyton.  1  knew  not  of  it — think  you  I  could  have  stayed  from  him  f 
I  was  far  beyond  rumour  of  his  condition,  and  had  come  now,  O  heavens  I 
wpinj;  to  behold  him  and  listen  to  him,  as  of  yore. 

MiitreM  Utill.  Much  and  oft  hath  he  talked  of  you  ;  for  it  was  growing 
^  be  his  chief  pleasure  to  sit  with  old  friends,  or,  they  absent,  to  talk  of 
tfaem.  His  sicknes.s  though  it  subdued  not  his  spirit,  sobered  it;  his 
JJirth  fell  to  the  level  of  cheerfulness ;  ho  was  of tener  silent  and  rapt ; 
"»d  oh,  sir,  though  I  dare  not  aver  it,  I  will  yet  hope  that  his  thoughts 
i^ere  above. 

Drnyton.  Trust  me,  Mistress  Hall,  'twould  be  a  narrower  heaven  than 
•^0  should  all  hope  for,  where  room  and  gracious  welcome  were  not  pro- 
?laimetl  for  him.  Think  you  his  place  can  be  elsewhere  than  with  the 
?^test  and  best  that  have  gone  before  ? 

MUtrcHS  ILill.  Oh,  sir,  'tis  that  troubles  me.  Hath  he  not  trusted  over- 
■^uch  to  that  bright  intellect?  Hath  he  not  been  as  one  that  lookcth 
forth  from  his  watch-tower,  and  beholdeth  a  fertile  land,  and  a  great 
^minion,  and  hecdeth  not  that  the  foundations  of  the  building  are  of 
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sand?  Hath  he  not — but  T  will  not  speak  of  the  thorn  that,  since  h.n 
is  gone,  prickcth  mo  Borcr  than  before.  He  charged  me,  blaster  Michael!, 
that  you  should  see  what  writings  he  hath  left  behind.  Would,  oh,  would 
they  had  dealt  with  such  things  as  only  are  of  great  price  I 

Drayton.     Wrote  he  much  in  these  latter  days  ? 

Mistress  Hall,  Yea,  often,  and  would  call  his  pen  the  sluice  withoiaf 
which  his  thoughts  would  overflow  his  brain,  and  perchance  dro^n  his 
wits.  But  now,  sir,  I  will  take  you  to  his  own  chamber,  where  I  wiU 
show  you  the  coffer  wherein  he  kept  his  writings. 

[Draytos  folhica  her  out — Balevjh  takes  up  a  hook. 

Doctor  JIall  {returning).      Your  pardon,  sir,  for  leaving  yon  without 
company. 

lialeitjh.      Nay,  I  had  the  best  of  company — even  fancies  about  the  greAt 
one  that  so  lately  dwelt  here.     Was  this  book  his  ? 

Doctor  Hall.     Yea,  and  one  of  the  last  he  read  in. 

Italtigh.  Right  glad  am  I  to  hear  it — and  right  proud  will  my  father 
bo  to  know  that  the  book  he  wrote  in  his  captivity  was  of  the  last  stadied 
by  the  man  he  hath  ever  esteemed  the  most  illustrious  of  this  age. 

Doctor  Da II.  Thy  father  I  the  History  of  the  World !  you  are  then  the 
son  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Baleifjh.     Ay,  sir,  I  am  but  too  forward  to  own  that  kinship. 

Doctor  Hall.  Sir  Walter's  health  must  needs  have  suffered  much  wrong 
from  his  long  imprisonment.  I  have  heard  that  he  hath  been  mightil/ 
shaken  of  an  ague. 

lialeigh.  Ay,  sir,  one  contracted  years  agone  in  the  service  of  our  king*! 
famous  predecessor. 

Doctor  Hall.  Well  is  it  said,  put  not  your  trust  in  princes.  I  may  tefl 
you,  sir,  that  I  do  strongly  desire  to  see  that  time  when  none  shall  bo  w 
great  as  to  o'ertop  the  law,  and  do  think  it  better  that  the  claws  of  kinp 
should  be  pared,  than  that  in  their  breath  should  lie  the  liberties  of  mea 
But  I  pray  you,  sir,  hath  Sir  Walter  made  trial  of  the  decoction  d 
dittany,  or  of  fumitorie,  to  correct  the  malice  of  this  ague?  I  haw 
made  essay  of  the  root  satyrion,  in  like  cases,  and  found  his  effects  to 
bo  good. 

lialeigh.  T  doubt  not,  sir,  that  all  approved  ren>edies  have  been  us«d 
by  his  physicians. — Did  Master  Shakespeare  sutler  much  pain  V 

Doctor  Hull.  His  malady  was  wasting  rather  than  painful,  save  that 
toward  the  last  he  was  oft  seized  with  a  panting  and  passion  of  theh<art 
which  left  him  very  nigh  to  death,  for  the  v»hich  I  found  the  syrup  of  gilk- 
flower,  and  flour  of  marigold,  in  wine,  of  much  avail ;  tho  juice  of  rose* 
also  doth  greatly  comfort  the  heart  But,  of  your  father.  I  havo  ercr 
heard  Sir  Walter  reputed  for  a  gentleman  of  qualities  the  most  diverse,  as 
skill  in  w.ar  bj'  sea  and  land,  courtiership,  and  statesmanship,  the  poets 
and  tho  chronicler  s  art,  and  in  all  a  master  — some  of  which  concern  not 
greatly  an  obscure  physician ;  but  I  havo  also  heard  that  ho  hath  a  pretty 
knowledge  of  pharmacy. 

Raleigfi.  Ho  hath  some  skill  in  simples.  But  I  pray  you,  tell  me  some- 
what of  Master  Shakespeare,  the  hope  of  seeing  whom  fetched  mo  hither, 
and,  next  to  that  lost  contentment,  will  be  the  hearing  of  him  from  those 
ho  loved.  Was  not  a  play  called  the  *  Tempest '  (\duch  I  have  not  yet 
seen  imprinted)  one  of  the  latest  of  his  works  for  the  theatre? 

Doctor  Hall.     I  believe  it  was.     Ft  hath  been  told  mo  that  tho  famoua 
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which  boars  Sir  Waltcr^s  namo*  was  administered  both  to  the 

and  Prince  Henry.     I  have  the  recipe  writ  down,  but  I  doubt  me 

sr  I  have  the  ingredients  in  just  quantities.     Can  you  advise  me  of 

ngh,  I  think  my  memory  may  serve  me  so  far.  But,  sir,  'tis  Master 
)n*s  opinion,  as  he  said  but  now,  that  such  expeditions  by  sea  as  xxxj 
hath  adventured  may  have  caused  conception,  in  the  poet^s  fancy,  of 
)ry  of  that  play. 

tor  Hall.  It  may  be  so :  'tis  of  a  shipwreck  and  an  enchanted  isle,  as 
:mber  me  to  have  heard ;  good  sooth.  Master  Kaleigh,  there  be  so  many 
Q  this  world  crying  for  redress,  that  I  bestow  not  much  thought  on 
dtments,  and  love-tales,  and  bygone  histories.  {Takes  out  a  memo- 
m  hool\)  First,  there  be,  in  the  cordial,  of  zedoary  and  saf&on  each 
pound  V 

eigh.  True,  sir.  But  talked  Master  Shakespeare  greatly  of  his  plays 
he  was  busied  in  inditing  them  ? 

tor  Hall.     Perchance,  to  others  who  were  poets ;  but,  indeed,  my 
3ss  in  life  hath  so  little  relation  with  what  he  writ  that  I  did  not 
Y  seek  his  confidence  at  such  times.     Now,  regarding  this  recipe— as 
powder  of  crab's  claws,  I  have  it  set  down  at  fourteen  ounces. 
eigh.     It  should  be  sixteen,  sir. 

tor  Hall.  Why,  there  now,  see,  good  youth,  what  a  service  you  have 
ne;  for  just  proportion  is  of  the  essence  of  a  prescript,  and  I  have 
to  compounded  this  rare  remedy  but  imperfectly.  Of  cinnamon  and 
gs,  two  ounces, — cloves,  one, — cardamoms,  half  an  ounce, — sugar,  two 

3. 

eigh.     All  these  be  right 

tor  Hull.     1  thank  j'ou  heartily  for  your  correction  in  the  matter  of 
lib's  claws.     I  will  note  it     (Goes  to  urite  at  a  table.) 
eigh  (to  Elizahe.th).     Come  hither,  pretty  one,  and  tell  me  thy  name. 
mheth  (whimpering).     My  grandfather  called  me  his  Queen  Bess  ;  and 
le  would  liefer  be  ruled  by   me    than    the    older    one.      (Aloud.) 
thou  not  sav,  sir,   thou  wouldst  like  to  hear  of  him  from  those  he 

9 

m 

eigh.     Ay,  little  maid. 

xabcih.  Then  thou  must  tilk  of  him  to  me,  for  he  hath  oft  said 
me  he  loved  best,  and  (iceej:4ng)^  I  shall  ne'er  be  tired  talking  of 

eigh.     Didst  often  bear  him  company,  Bess  ? 

taheth.     Ay,  for  my  father  gocth  much  from  home,  and  when  my 

r  was  in  her  store-closet  or  visiting  the  sick,  my  grandfather  and  I 

ogethcr,  we  and  our  two  friends. 

eigh.     Who  be  they  ? 

zabeth.     Mopsa  is  one — this,  look  you,  is  Mopsa  (^fetching  a  cat  from 

ftrth).     When  I  would  do  her  pleasure,  I  scratch  her  behind  the  car, 

y  grandfather  would  always  tickle  her  under  the  chin.  Iler  father  ana 

T  were  fairies. 

'eigh.    How  cam'st  thou  to  know  that,  Bessie  ? 

zabeth.     She  was  left  by  them  one  night  in  the  snow,  where  my 


specific,  or  panacea,  well  ktiowu  in  that  age  as  Sir  Waller'a  Cordial^  tbo  ingrt>- 
'  of  which  arc  given  in  the  text. 
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ptrndfathet  found  her,  and  brought  her  hither  wrapped  in  his  cloak ;  lod 
he  told  me  all  the  tale  of  how  she  left  fair^'land — when  there  is  time  Til  teQ 
it  thee.     And  our  other  friend  is  Bobadil. 

Raleigh.     Is  Bobadil  a  man  ? 

Elizabeth,  Nay,  surely  you  know  he  is  a  dop ;  kind  and  civil  to  us,  but 
with  other  dogs  ho  quarrelleth  and  growleth,  and  then  flyeth  from  them  in 
fear,  loving  not  to  fight.  And  I  have  a  little  horse  which  grandfather  did 
buy  for  me,  and  a  riding-coat  like  the  Queen's  maids,  and,  so  long  as  he 
could,  we  did  ride  together. 

JtaUitjh.  Well,  Elizabeth,  I  am  going  presently  to  the  wars,  and  when 
I  come  again  thou  and  I  shall  bo  married,  shall  we  not  ? 

Eiiznheth,     Ay,  if  my  mother  will  let  me,  for  thou  art  handsome  and  kind. 

Raleigh,  SeCvSt  thou  this  chain  round  my  hat,  with  the  pearl  clasp? 
well,  I  have  kept  it  for  my  lady-love,  when  I  should  have  one — so  'tis  yonn 
— look,  I  clasp  it  on  your  neck  for  a  token,  and  when  wo  are  wedded  jou 
shall  tell  me  the  story  of  Mopsa. 

Elizaheth.  Sure,  'tis  the  prettiest  chain.  I  give  thee  for't  these  four 
kisses.     I  will  go  show  it  my  grandmother.*  [Shego&twU 

Raleigh,  Mcthinks,  Master  Hall,  that  Elizabeth  might  servo  at  a  pinch 
for  her  grandfather's  very  faithful  chronicler. 

Doctor  Hall.  Ay,  sir,  better  than  most;  she  bore  him  company  ctw 
when  he  was  inditing,  and  oft  at  other  seasons.  For  me,  I  did  greatly  low 
and  esteem  my  good  father-in-law,  and  we  lived  together  in  pleasant  com- 
munion ;  but  for  the  work  which,  as  I  have  heard,  those  that  make  a 
play-place  of  this  world  find  such  content  in.  he  ever  knew  that  ceasdea 
warring  with  the  diseases  of  the  bodies,  and  (what  is  more)  of  the  soula,  rf 
iny  neighbours,  and  care  for  those  public  matters  in  which  I  discern  a  way 
to  a  better  condition  of  the  world's  affairs,  have  left  me  small  leisure  for 
fancies  to  which  1  am,  good  sooth,  noways  affected  ;  therefore  he  spake  noi 
to  me  of  them.  But  there  is  one  sweet  piece  of  work,  of  which  (not  to  speak 
profanely)  he  was  author,  that  I  daily  study  with  reverence  and  lovo—and 
hither  it  comes. 

Re-enter  lli)^tiiTsB>s  IIall  and  Draytox. 

Drayton,  I  am  like  the  man  in  the  fable  who  was  privileged  to  look  in 
the  cave  where  a  wizard  had  collected  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  waa 
BO  dazed  that  he  could  neither  pouch  any,  nor  even  take  account  of  what  ha 
saw.  Only  I  know  there  be  there,  beside  plays  already  acted  though  nettf 
imprinted,  and  others  of  which  only  false  copies  have  gone  abroad,  amulti' 
tude  of  uncoined  ingots  and  uncut  jewels  of  thought,  which  that  matchless 
mind  hath  thrown  off  as  if  in  mere  exercise  and  at  breathing-time.  ^Vhat 
measureless  delight  will  these  bestow  on  the  world  !  f 

Mliftress  Hall.  But  I  know  not,  .sir,  if  the  world  shall  ever  see  them.  My 
father  gave  me  no  command  in  that  matter,  and  it  may  be  that  I  shall  serra 
his  memory  better,  with  pious  men,  by  keeping  them  private. 


*  £Iiza1>cth  married,  at  eighteen,  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  and,  secondly.  Sir  John  Btf" 
nard,  leavinir  no  children  by  either.  , 

t  llalliwcll  savs,  **Aecordinir  to  Roberta,  two  lanrc  chests  full  of  Shakespew** 

■  "        of  W* 


almost  prophetic  of  XhU, 
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■on.   Trust  me,  Mistress  Hall,   the  holder  of  these  sliall  owe  a 

jbt  to  thy  father's  fame. 

'M  J/all.    Nay,  sir,  wliat  is  fame  that  it  must  needs  bo  satisfied  at 

rds  ?  the  bandyinp;  of  a  name  from  one  idle  mouth  to  another! — 

\  hollow  and  unavailing  as  the  ni;2;ht  wind  sighing  o'er  an  epitaph  I 

jfitor  comfort  is  in  such  for  the  departed  I 

jh.     By  heaven,   madam,   not  so! — rather   is  fame  the  linking  of 

enerations  by  the  common  bond  of  one  great  name :  for  the  dead, 

econd  life  among  men,  in  which   carthiness  is  purged  away,  and 

imperishable  tarries — and,  for  the  living,  their  just  inheritance; 
jfeat  Fame  is  to  commit  a  double,  nay,  a  tenfold  wrong.  Her 
sounds  no  empty  strain  ;  'tis  the  appeal  against  our  baser  prompt- 
;  summons  to  action,  the  meed  of  achievement,   the  celebration  on 

the  spirit's  triumph  over  the  grave:  thus  it  maketh  the  music  to 
ankind  do  march,  and  which,  silent,  would  leave  them  slaves. 
»»  J/all.     Your  words,  young  sir,  are  manly,  but  I  know  not  if 

godly.  Of  what  avail  that  men  should  march,  if  not  heaven- 
How  poor  be  centuries  of  this  fame  of  yours  to  one  hour  of  that 
e  we  look  for !     Think  not.  Master  Drayton,  that  I  am  dull  to  the 

my  father's  verse  ;  as  a  maiden  it  enthralled  my  fancy  and 
.  mine  ear;  even  now  could  I  taste  the  delights  of  it;  but  1  have 

know  that  in  such  enchantments  lies  deadly  peril,  and  I  must 
with  my  fingers  in  mine  ears.  Feeling  thus,  I  know  not  if,  in 
ce,  I  may  give  what  he  hath  left  a  voice,  in  books. 
'on,  I  will  not  do  battle  with  these  scruples  in  the  hour  of  your 
it  will  trust  to  the  future  for  overcoming  them.  Even  if  no  new 
t)  forth,  it  were  grievous  to  withhold  the  true  versions  of  his  plays.* 
s  I  espy,  in  the  depths  of  time,  his  image  veiled,  and  mark  the 
ons  of  men  toiling  to  unravel  his  meanings,  and  piecing  out  his 
verses,  and  clii)pcd  fancies,  with  guess-work ;  collecting  the  while, 
and  doubt,  what  unthreaded  memories  tradition  may  preserve  of 
.nd  1  do  fear  me,  that  if  some  disciple  be  not  found  elsewhere, 
voted  than  any  his  birthplace  affords,  to  tell  posterity  what  man- 
nan  he  was,  there  may,  in  a  brief  space,   and   ere  his  fame  hath 

its  zenith,  remain  of  this  chief  of  English  poets  nothing  but  a 
IS  name. 

[Drayton  and  Raleigh  taJc^  their  leaxe  and  quit  Kctc  Place, 


TU.—  T/ie  Dolphin  Chamber  in  the  Falcon  Tavern.  DoAYToy 
I  Kalei(;ij.  Throvgh  the  open-  door^  tliose  who  were  Bearers  at  the 
Jicral  arc  seen  drinking  in  the  Taproom, 

losTESs  uith  a  lot  tie  of  sacl\  glasftes,  small  loaves  in  a  hasTcety  and 

plate  of  anchovies, 

ton.  This  small  refection  will  bring  us  handsomely  to  supper  with 
jmas.  So,  hostess,  now  fill  to  Master  Raleigh — and  to  each  a 
What  do  these  roysterers  without  ? 


corrected  plays  were  lirst  published  bcvcu  years  after,  in  the  well-known 
1G28. 
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HosteM.  Sir,  Master  Shakespeare,  who  was  ever  full  of  kind  thoogbti 
and  maleficence,  left  it  in  *s  testament  that  the  bearers  should  be  enter- 
tained at  the  Falcon  with  cakes  and  ale  after  the  burial ;  and,  in  troth, 
sirs,  they  have  borne  themselves  like  men  this  hour  past;  they  drink 
rarely. 

Drayton.    What  a  coil  the  varlets  keep  I     Let  us  listen  to  them. 

Sly.    Well,  a  health,  boys,  to  Master  Shakespeare,  whcresome'er  he  be. 

— {^Sirigtt)  And  veil  troxcl  the  Iratcn  howl 

To  the  health  of  his 

Bardolph.    Nay,  no  singing,  except  any  man  knowcth  a  virtuous  psilo 

tune. 
jVVm.    The  fitting  humour  is — melancholy,  and  pass  the  ale. 
Sly.    Are  we  to  be  mute,  then,  in  our  drink,  like  fishV 
Bottom.    Let  us  discourse,  but  no  revelry.     Let  us  suit  our  matter  to 

the  occasion,  and  enjoy  the  good  liquor  sadly.      Yet,   me  thinks,  I  could 

sing  something  to  the  purpose. 

— {Singa)  Outjlicth  breath, 

In  Cometh  Death 
With  hiii  candle^  hell,  andhooh — tf, 
With  his  jnuiyer  so  loud 
And  his  woollen  nhroud. 
And  his  cell  in  the  churchyard-nooJc — a. 

Sly.  A  less  comfortable  song  I  ne'er  listened  to.  I  am  of  the  party  of 
silence  rather  than  this. 

liottom.  I  can  be  silent,  too,  an  it  comes  to  that,  as  well  as  e'er  amn 
of  you. 

Jiardo^ph.  More  ale,  hostess.  "What,  must  I  take  to  my  old  trade 
again,  and  turn  tapster  ? 

Vr'urt.  Canst  thou  mind,  Rugby,  when  the  pla)-  was  held  in  John-i- 
Combe's  great  barn  at  the  end  of  Chapel-lane,  many  years  agone? 

Rughy.    Ay. 

Wart.  There  was  somewhat  played  then,  writ,  'twas  said,  by  Maatar 
Shakespeare,  that  would  have  served  our  turn  now  ;  something  of  ghosts 
and  a  burial. 

livghy.    "VVas't  not  the  play  of  King  Hamlet  f 

Bottom.    Ay,  that  or  else  the  goodly  traged}'  of  MaJcelnite. 

B'lrdolph.  To  see  Master  Shakespeare  sitting  there  on  the  bench  nigbw* 
the  stage,  with  his  daughter,  Mistress  Quiney  that  now  is,  beside  hinit 
and  to  tliink  the  play  he  looked-on  at  was  writ  by  himself — by  heaten! 
'twas  as  a  man  should  say — wonderful. 

Wart.  I  ne'er  saw  Makchate,  but  I  saw  another.  T  was  lingering  hf 
the  play-house  door,  with  Margery  my  wife  one  night,  thinking  to  pofp 
at  the  stage  through  a  chink  in  the  boards,  when  Master  Shakespeare 
comes  me  down  the  lane.  **  Art  for  the  play,  AVart?"  quo'  he.  **Na;r, 
sir,"  quo'  I;  no  pay,  no  plav,  and  my  pockets  are  e'en  like  Skinflint* 
pot."  *'  Never  stay  for  that,"  quo'  he ;  "  thou  shalt  pass,  and  Margery 
too,  as  freely  as  coined  silver — and  I  hope,  Margery,  thou'lt  lay  the  pl*T 
to  heart,  for  they  tell  me  thou  lead'st  Wart  a  terrible  life  of  it."    No^« 
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rs,  was  of  a  masterful  woman  whose  goodman  got  the  better  of 

jr,  'twas  named — let  mo  see — by  the  mass,  'twas 

Was't  not  named  the  Turning  of  the  Screw,  or  some  such  ? 

Ay,  'twas  so,  indeed. 

Nay,  if  you  arc  for  remembering  names,  my  masters,  I  am  ho 
rvo  your  turn.     'Twas  named  the  Quelling  of  the  Sco'.d — 'twas, 
dy  said,  the  history  of  a  crowing  hen  that  had  her  comb  cut,  as 
)uld. 
hen  wilt  cut  Goodwife  Bottom's,  Nick  ?    Folk  say  she  playcth 

to  thy  Partlct.     . 

Folk  say  much,  neighbour,  that  it  beseemoth  not  a  man  of 
larken  to.  But  touching  these  plays — I  am  all  for  the  love- 
it  giveth  one,  as  'twere,  a  yearning ;  it  makoth  one  feel  young 

billing,  now — and  the  sighing.  I  have  played  the  lover, 
,  both  on  the  stage  and  off  it,  when  my  swcetlieart  hath  homo 
nderly. 

I  also  was  loved  in  my  youth, 
ou  loved !  was  there  ne'er  a  scarecrow  in  the  parish,  then,  to  sot 

mtering  irith  frenh  ale).    Nay,  fub  not  the  goodman  so,  Chris- 
lu  art  ever  girding.     I  warrant  me,  neighbour  Wart  hath  had 
and  his  wooings  like  the  rest,  and  could  tickle  a  maiden's  ear 
mother.     What !  have  we  not  all  been  young! 
Veil,  for  me,  f  care  not  for  the  love-humours — there  is  a  mawk- 

a  qucasincss  in  overmuch  ogling  and  lipping.     I  am  for  your 
raours  ;  give  nie  a  murder,  now, — or  the  witches. 
.  love  the  witches,  too. 

.  Since  ye  talk  of  witches,  saw  ye  Goody  Broom  at  the  burial 
ging  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd,  and  lurking  behind  a  grave- 
]g,  the  while,  her  old  red  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  ragged 

am  well  persuaded  that  Master  Shakespeare  had  no  truer 
an  that  same  ancjcnt  leman  of  Lucifer. 

And  well  she  may,  poor  soul !  Between  water  and  fire  thero 
.0  have   been    soon   an    end   of   her,  but    for  Muster  Shake- 

iVell,  I  was  one  of  those  that  ducked  her  i'  the  pond ;  and  I  ran 
o,  into  a  mole  she  had,  and  she  winced  not — a  sure  sign  of  a 
when  Master  Shakespeare  stept  forth  and  bespoke  us,  t  felt  I 
low  at  his  words,  and  made  homo  an  'twere  a  dog  that  hath 
t  in  the  larder. 

ind  when  they  haled  her  before  the  justices.  Sir  Thomas  was 
:  her,  had  not  Master  Shakespeare  o'erpersuaded  him. 
ell,  he  saved  her  then,  but  she  may  chance  have  her  whiskers 
I  am  not  one  that  favours  witches,  any  more  than  our  good 
r  shall  keep  eye  on  her. 

nitcrincf  thn  Dolphin  chamher).  Sirs,  here  be  Sir  Thomas's  men, 
•ses,  awaiting  you  in  the  yard. 

Thanks,  hostess — our  score.     Now,  "Walter,  set  on. 
panning  into  the  taproom).     Good  friends 

Hear  him  I  hear  him  ! 

(Jood  friends,  all  simple  as  ye  sit  here,  ye  have  this  day  done 
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an  ofncc  that  tho  foremost  nobles  of  Enp;1ancl  might  envy  you,  and  thit 
might  make  their  children's  children  proud  to  say — our  forefather  was  gm 
of  those  who  bore  Shakespeare  to  the  grave. 

r»(dioin.  Sir,  wo  did  it  passing  well,  and  becomingly,  but  wo  boast  not 
of  it. 

llirJolph.  'Sblood,  sir,  to  bo  a  bearer  is  no  such  great  matter — and  te 
nobles,  why,  wo  have  been  paid  with  one  each,  and  are  content 

Rilc'fjh.  Ay,  ye  have  had  greatness  so  near  3'e  that  ye  saw  it  not— ji 
arc  as  daws  that  build  in  a  cathedral  and  take  it  for  an  old  wall  But  I 
blame  ye  not — your  betters  have  seen  no  clearer.  And,  now,  to  kIiow  nj 
goodwill  for  ye,  as  those  whom  Shakospoaro  hath  sometime  honoured  win 
R  word,  or  look,  I  will  entreat  Master  Drayton  to  lodge  for  me  a  sum  with 
his  friend  Master  Quiney,  which  shall  sutllce  to  let  ye  all  meet  and  cirooM 
here  once  a-month,  for  u  year  to  come — and  each  year  that  I  live*  will  I  dft 
likewise — and  ye  shall  call  it  Shakespeare's  Holiday. 

Biird'dph.  My  heaven  !  a  most  noble  gentleman,  and  of  a  choice  coi* 
ception. 

Nym.     This  humour  likes  me  passing  well. 

Shj.    I  would  there  were  more  of  your  kidney  in  Stratford. 

B<dtom,  I  will  invent  a  new  speech  every  j'ear  in  your  lordship*! 
honour,  and  every  year  it  shall  be  better  than  the  last  My  masters,  letm 
all  that  can  stand,  attend  these  gentles  to  tho  door. 

AU.    Farewell,  gallant  sirs. 

lialeigh  and  Drayton.  ■  Good  friends,  farewell. 

*  At  tlie  clusc  of  tho  following;  year  he  was  Blahi,  sword  in  haud,  galliuitljr  figfaliiV 
the  Sj)aiiiards,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco. 
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THE  PARISIANS.— BOOK  SIXTH. 
CflAPTEK   I. 

.  FEW  weeks  after  the  date  of  llie  instinctively  polite,  "what  a  master- 

xjding  chapter,   a  gay   party  of  piece  in  its  way  is  that  little  paper 

I  were  assembled   at  supper  in  of    yours   in   the   ^  Sens    Commnn^^ 

me  of  the  private  mlona  of  the  upon   the   connection    between    the 

iwft  Dorce.       The    supper    was  national  character  and  the  national 

31  by   Frederic   Lemercier,    and  diet,  so  genuinely  witty  I  for  wit  is 

guests  were,  though  in  various  but  truth  made  amusing." 

^  more   or    less    distinguished.  "  You  flatter  me,"  replied  Savarin, 

)k  and    fashion    were   not    un-  modestly ;  "  but  I  own  I  do  think 

•thily  represented    by   Alain  de  there  is  a  smattering  of  philosophy 

;hebriunt    and    Enguerrand     de  in    that    trifle.      Perhaps,  however, 

idemnr,  by  whose  supremacy  as  the  character  of  a   people  depends 

u '  Fre<lcric  still  felt  rather  hum-  more   on   its  drinks   than   its  food, 

i,  though   Alain    had    contrived  The  wines  of  Italy— heady,  irritable, 

bring  them   familiarly   together,  ruinous  to  the  digestion — contribute 

;  Literature,  and  the  Bourse  had  to  the   character  which   belongs   to 

)  their  representatives — in  Henri  active   brains  and  disordered  livers, 

■nard,   a   rising  young    portrait-  The   Italians    conceive  great  plans, 

nter,  whom  the  p]mperor  honour-  but  they  cannot  digest  them.     The 

with  liis  patronage  ;  the  Vioomte  English  common  people  drink  beer, 

Breze,  and  M.  Savarin.      Science  and  the  beerish  character  is  stolid, 

s  not  altogether    forgotten,    but  rude,  but  stubborn    and    enduring, 

tributcd  its  agreeable  delegate  in  The    English   middle    class   imbibo 

person  of  the  eminent  physician  port  and    sherry ;    and  with   these 

wrhom  we  have  been  before  intro-  strong  potations  their  ideas  become 

•cd—Dr.     Bacourt.      Doctors    in  obfuscated.     Their  character  has  no 

ri«  arc  not   so    serious  as    they  liveliness ;  amusement  is  not  one  of 

i^tly  are  in  London  ;  and  Bacourt,  their  wants  ;  ib.cy  sit  at  home  after 

leasant  philosopher  of  the  school  dinner  and  doze  away  the  fumes  of 

Aristifjpus,   was   no   unfrcquent  their    beverage   in    the   dulness    of 

'ungenial  guest  at  any  banquet  in  domesticity.      If    the   English   aris- 

ich  the  (xraccs  relaxed  their  zones,  tocracy  is  more  vivacious  and   cos- 

rtial  glory  was  also  represented  mopolitan,  it  is  thanks  to  the  wines 

Ihat  social  gathering  by  a  warrior,  of    France,    wliich  it    is   the    nnnJe 

>nzed  and  decorated,  lately  arrived  with  them  to  prefer;  but  still,  like 

ai  Aliiicrs,  on  whicli  arid  soil  he  all    plagiarists,   they   arc  imitators, 

i  achieved  many  laurels  and  the  not     inventors — they    borrow     our 

»k  of    Colonel.      Finance  contri-  wines  and  copy  our  manners.     The 

led  Diiplcssis.      AVell   it  might;  Germans- 


"ii 


Duplessis  had  just  assisted  the  "  Insolent  barbarians  1"    growled 

*t   to    a    splendid    cov2)   at    the  the    French    Colonel,    twirling    his 

urse.  moustache ;    "  if  the  Emperor  were 

'Ah,    clicr    M.     Savarin,''     says  not    in    his    dotage,    their    Sadowa 

guerrand    do    A'andemar,    whose  would  ere  this  have  cost  them  their 

Wciiin    blood    is    so    pure    from  Rhine." 

•olutionary  taint  that  he  is  always  *'Tho   Germans,"   resumed  Sava- 
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rin,     unheeding     tlio     intormplion,  journal  *  Le  Sena   Commvn^  has  a 

"drink    acrid    wines,    varied    with  stranjije  title,  M.  Ravarin." 

beer,  to  which  last   their   common-  "Yes;     '/.<?    Sens    Commvn^  is 

alty  owes   a   quasi  rescmulance   in  not  common  in   Paris,  where  we  iD 

stupidity    and    endurance     to     the  have  too  much  genius  for  a  thing  so 

English   masses.      Acrid   wines  rot  vulgar.' ' 

the    teeth:     (iermans    arc   alllicted  **Pray,''  said  the  young  painter, 

with  toothache  from  infancy.     All  *'tcll  mc   wliat  you   mean  by  the 

people  subject  to  toothache  are  sen-  title — *"  Le    tScna     Commuii.^     It  il 

timental.     Goethe  was  a  martyr  to  mysterious." 

toothjichc.      AVerter  was  written  in  ''True,"  said    Savarin ;  "it  mij 

one  of  those  paroxysms  which  pre-  menu    the   Sciisinf  co7nmnnit  of  tiie 

dispose  genius  to  suicide.      But  the  Latins,   or   the  Good  Sense  of  the 

German  character  is  not  all  tooth-  English.    The  Latin  phrase  signifies 

ache ;   beer  and  tobacco  step  in  to  the  sense  of  the  common  interest; 

the   relief     of     Rhcnii^h     acridities,  the  EiigHsh  plu-ase,  the  sense  which 

blend    philosophy   with    sentiment,  persons   of    understanding  have  in 

and    give    that    patience    in    detail  common.      I    suppose   the  inventor 

wliich  distinguishes  their  professors  of  our  title   meant  the  latter  sigoifl- 

and    their  fienerals.       Besides,    the  cation." 

German   wines  in   themselves   have  "  And   who   was    the  invcntorr 

other  qualities  than  that  of  acridity,  a^;ued  TJacourt. 

Taken  with  sour  krout  and  stewed  *•  That  is  a  secret  which   I  do  not 

prunes,  they  produce  fumes  of  self-  know  myself,"  answered  Savarin. 

conceit.      A   German  has    little   of  *' I     guess,*'     said     Engucmnd, 

French  vanity  ;  he  has  Gennan  self-  "  that  it  must  be  the  same  persflo 

esteem.     He  extends  the  esteem  of  who   -writes    the    political   leaden 

Hclf  to  those  around  him  ;  his  home,  They    are    most     remarkable;    fcf 

his  village,  his  city,  his  country —  they   are  so  unlike   the  articles  ii 

all  belong  to  him.     It  is  a  duty  he  other   journals,  whether  those  joiff' 

owes   to   himself   to   defend   them,  nals  bo  the  best  or  the  wor.it     Far 

Give  him  his  pipe  and   his  sabre —  my  own   part,  I    trouble  my  head 

and,  M.  lo  Colonel,  believe  me,  you  very  little  about  politics,  and  shrug 

will    never    take    the    Rhino    from  my  shoulders  at  essays  which  reduce 

hinj."  the  government  of  llesh  and  blood 

" P-rr,"  cried  the  Colonel;  "but  into  mathematical    problems.     Bnt 

we  have  had  the  Rhine."  the>e  articles  .seem  to  be  written  by 

"  Wc   did  not   keep   it      And   I  a  man  of  the  world,  and,  a^J  a  mtt 

should   not  say  I  had  a  franc-piece  of  the  world  myself,  I  road  them.'* 

if  I  boiTowed   it  from    your   purse  "Hut,"     said     the     Viconite   de 

and   liad  to  give  it  back   the  next  Brezo,  who  piqued  himself  on  the 

day."  l^olish  of  his  style,   "they  arc  cer 

Here  there  arose  a  very  general  tainly   not   the  composition  of  mj 

hubbub  of  voices,  all  raised  against  eminent  writer.      No  eloquence,  no 

M.    Savarin.      Enguerrand,    like     a  sentiment ;    though   I  ought  not  to 

man  of  good  /<;/?,  hastened  to  change  speak  disparagingly  of  a  fellow-coD- 

the  conver.sation.  tributor." 

"  Let  us  leave  these  poor  wretches  "  All  that  moy  be  very  true,"  slid 

to  their  sour  wines  and  toothaches.  Savarin,    "but    M.     Enguerrand  ii 

Wc  drinkers  of  the  champagne,  all  right.     The  papers  arc  evidently  the 

our    own,   have  only  pity  for   the  work  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  it 

rest  of  the  human  race.     This  new  is  for  that  reason  that  they  hiTe 
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Urtlcd  the  public,  and  established  he  had  lavished  away  his  fortune. 

be  success  of   ^  Le  Sens  Commnn.^  He  returns  when,  either  by  heritage 

tut  wait  a   week    or   two    longer,  or  his  own  exertions,  he  has  secured 

fessicur?,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  elsewhere  a  competence." 
hink  of  a  new   romna  by   a   new        *'  Neveiiheless  I  cannot  think  that 

rritcr,  which  we  shall  announce  in  society  will   receive  him,"   said  Ba- 

ur  impression    to-morrow.     I  shall  court.     **  When  he  left  l\iris,  there 

«  disappointed,  indeed,  if  that  does  was  one  joyous  sigh  of  relief  among 

tot  charm  you.     No    lack   of    elo-  all  men  who  wished  to  avoid  duels, 

[uence  and  sentiment  there."  and  keep  their  wives  out  of  tempta- 

**  I  am  rather  tired   of   eloquence  tion.     Society  may  welcome  back  a 

fld  sentiment,"    said    Enguerrnnd.  lost  sheep,  but  not  a  reinvigorated 

^Yoor    editor,     Gustave     llameau,  wolf." 

ickens  me  of  them  with  his  '  Starlit        "  I  beg  your  pardon,  man  cJicr,'^ 

feditations  in  the  Streets  of  Paris,*  said   EngueiTand ;    "  society  has  al- 

iiorbid  imitations    of   Heine's   enig-  ready  opened    its   fold  to  this  poor 

ntical     *  Evening     Songs.*       Your  ill-treated  wolf.     Two  days  ago  Lou- 

oamal    would    be    perfect   if    you  vier  summoned  to  his  house  the  sur- 

ould  suppress  the  editor."  viving  relations  or  copnections  of  Do 

"Suppress  Gustavo  llameau!"  Mauleon — among  whom  are  the  Mar- 
ried Bernard  tha  painter ;  *'  I  quis  de  Rochebriant,  the  Counts  Do 
dore  his  poems,  full  of  heart  for  Passy,  De  Beauvilliers,  De  Chavigny, 
oor  suffering  humanity.''  my  father,  and    of   course   his   two 

'^Suffering  humanil}' so  far  as  it  sons — and  submitted  to  us  the  proofs 

!  picked  up  in   himself,"   said   the  which  completely  clear  the  Vicomto 

ihjsician,  drily,  **  and  a  great  deal  de   Mauleon  of  even  a  suspicion  of 

f  the  suffering  is  bile.    But  a  jn'opm  fraud  or  dishonour  in  the  atTair  of 

I  your  new  journal,  Savarin,  there  the  jewels.     The  proofs  include  the 

I  a  paragraph   in   it  to-day   which  written  attestation  of  the  Duke  him- 

xcitcs  my  curiosity.     It  5says  that  self,  and  letters  from  that  nobleman 

be  Ticomte  de  Mauleon  has  arrived  after  De    Maulcon's     disappearance 

a  Paris,  after  many  years  of  f orcgn  from   Paris,  expressive  of  great  es- 

riTcl ;  and  then,  referring  modestly  teem,  and,  indeed,  of  great   admira- 

noQgli  to  the  reputation  for  talent  tion,  for  the  Vicomte's  sense  of  hon- 

^hich   he    had  acquired    in    early  our  and  generosity  of  character.   The 

oath,  proceeds  to  indulge  in  a  pro-  result  of   this   family   council   was, 

i»ecy  of  tho  future  political  c;ireer  that  wo  all  went  in  a  body  to  call 

fa  man  who,  if  he  have  a  grain  of  on  De  Mauleon.     And  he  dined  with 

Ml  commun^  must  think   tliat  the  my  father  that  .same  day.   You  know 

S8  said  about   him  the  better.     I  enough  of  the  Count  de  Vandemar, 

Mnemher    him    well ;     a     terrible  and,  I  may  add,  of  my  mother,  to 

w«raw  sujet,  but   superbly   hand-  be  sure  that  they  are  both,  in  their 

onus.    There  was  a  shocking   story  several  ways,  too  regardful  of  social 

hoQt    the    jewels     of     a     foreign  conventions   to    lend    their   counte- 

whcsa,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  nance  even    to  a    relation  M'ithout 

'aris."  well  weighing    the    jn-os  and   cons, 

"But,"  said   Savarin,  "the  i)ara-  And  as  for  Kaoul,  Ba3'ard   him.self 

laph  you  refer  to  hints   that  that  could  not  be  a  greater   stickler   on 

toT}'  is  a  groundless  calumny,  and  the  point  of  honour." 
bat  Uie  true  reason  for  De  Mauleon's        This  declaration  was  followed  by 

dnntary  self-exile  was  a  very  com-  a  silence   that   had  the  character  cf 

300  one  among  young  Parisians —  stupor. 
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At  last  Duplcssis  said,  ^*  But  what  formidable    reputation  he  acquired 

has   Louvicr  to  do  in    this   giJere  f  in  youth  ;  his  manner  is  so  singnlar- 

Louvicr  is  no  relation  of  that  well-  ly  mild  and  gentle,  his  conversaticm 

born  -ctviricn  ;  why  should  lie  sum-  so  winningly  modest,  so  void  of  pre- 

mon  your  family  council  ?"  tcncc,    and  his  mode  of  life  is  is 

*^  Louvicr  excused  his  intx^rfercncc  simple  as  that  of  a  Spanish  hidal- 

on  the  {H'ound  of  early  and  intimate  go." 

friendship  with  De  Mauleon,  who,  "  He  does  not,  then,  affect  the 
he  said,  came  to  consult  him  on  ar-  role  of  Monte  Ghristo,"  said  Da- 
riving  at  Paris,  and  who  felt  too  plessis,  "and  buy  himself  into  notice 
proud  or  too  timid  to  address  rela-  like  that  hero  of  romance  ?" 
tions  with  whom  he  had  long  drop-  "Certainly  not:  ho  says  veiy 
ped  all  intercourse.  An  intermediary  frankly  that  he  has  but  a  Tcry 
was  required,  and  Louvier  volun-  small  income,  but  more  than  enough 
tcercd  to  take  that  part  on  himself;  for  his  wants — richer  than  in  hu 
nothing  more  natural,  nor  more  sim-  youth  ;  for  he  has  learned  conteDt 
pic.  By  the  way,  Alain,  you  dine  We  may  dismiss  the  hint  in  'Z* 
wilh  Louvicr  to-morrow,  do  you  Stm*  Commun''  about  his  fatare 
not? — a  dinner  in  honour  of  our  political  career:  at  least  he  evinces 
rehabilitated  kinsman.  I  and  Raoul  no  such  ambition." 
go.'*  '*How  could  he  as  a  Lesritimist?" 

"  Yes,  T  shall  be  charmed  to  meet  said    Alain,    bitterly.      "What  de- 

again   a  man  who,  whatever  might  partment  would  elect  him  ?'* 
be  his  errors  in   youth,  on  which,"        "Hut  is  he  a  Legitimist T  asked 

added  Alain,  slightly  colouring,  "  it  Do  Breze. 

certainly  docs  not  become  me  to  be        "  I   tjike   it   for  granted  that  ]» 

severe,  must  have  suffered  the  most  must    be    that,"    answered   Alain, 

poignant  anguish  a  man  of  honour  haughtily,    "for   ho  is    a  De  Mifr 

can  undergo — viz.,  honour   suspect-  Icon." 

cd ;  and  who  now,  whether  by  years        "  His  father  was  as  good  i  D* 

or  sorrow,    is    so    changed    that   I  Maub'on    as    himself,    I   presume," 

cannot   recognise  a  likeness   to   the  rejoined  De  Breze,  drily;  "and  he 

character  I  have  just  heard  given  to  enjoyed   a    place   at   the  Court  rf 

him  as  maurniH  ttujet  and  vauruny  Louis  Philippe,  which   a  Legitimist 

"Bravo  !"  cried  Enguerrand;  "all  could    scarcely   accept.    Victor  did 

honour  to  courage — and  at  Paris  it  not,  I  fancy,  trouble  his  head  about 

re<}uires  great  courage  to  defend  the  politics  at  all,  at  the  time  I  remem- 

ab.-'ent."  ber  him  ;  but  to  judge  by  his  duo 

"Xa}-,"  answered  Alain,  in  a  low  associates,  and  the  notice  he  pc«>^' 

voice.     "  The  (leutilhommc  who  will  ed  from  the  Princes  of  the  Hott» 

not  defend  another  genfUhomme  tra-  of  Orleans,   I  should  gues:«  that  kj 

duccd,  would,  as  a  soldier,  betray  a  had   no   predilections   in   favour  » 

citadel  and  desert  a  flag."  Henri  V."  „ 

"  You  say  M.  de  Mauleon  is  chang-        "1   should    regret  to  think  so, 

cd,"  said  De  Brtze ;    "yes,  he  must  said    Alain,     yet    more    haughlilji 

be  growing  old.      No   trace   left  of  "since   the   De    Mauloons  ackno^- 

his  good  looks  ?"  ledge    the   head   of    their  house  ip 

"  Pardon   me,"   said  Enguerrand,  the  representative  of  the  Roch^' 

"he  is  bi'en  consrrv^^  and  has  still  a  ants." 

very  handsome  head  and  an  impos-        "At  all  events,*-  said  Duple^?» 
ing  presence.     But  one  cannot  help    "  if.    de    Maul^on    appears  ^  *J 

doubting  whether  ho  deserved  the  a  philosopher    of    rare    stamp.  -*" 
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who  has  known  riches  and  Maulcon  seems  to  bo  cither  a  Legit- 

nted   to  be   poor,  is  a  phe-  imist,   according  to  M.  le  Marquis, 

1 1  should  like  to  study."  or  an    Orleanist,  according    to  our 

have  that  chance  to-mor-  friend  De  Breze." 

jning,   M.    Duplessis,"   said  **What   of* that?    Can  there   be 

iind.  a  more  loyal  Bourbonite   than  Dc 

it  I  at  M.  Louvier's  dinner?  Rochebriant?    and  he  goes  to    the 

have  no  other  acquaintance  ball.     It  is  given  out  of  the  season, 

Louvier   than  that  of  the  in  celebration  of  a  family  marriage, 

and  the  acquaintance  is  not  And  the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon  is 

connected   with    Alain,   and    thcre- 

i  not  mean  at  M.  Louvier* s  fore  with   De  Mauleon,  though  but 

but    at    the    Duchesse    de  distantly." 

I's    ball.     You,   as    one    of  **  Ah !    excuse    my    ignorance    of 

cial  favourites,   will   doubt-  genealogy." 

3ur  her  re' W7i /<?/?."  "As  if    the  genealogy  of    noblo 

;     I     have     promised     my  names    were    not     the     history    of 

•  to   go   to   the   ball.    '  But  Franco,"     muttered     Alain,     indig- 

lesse  is  Imperialist     M.  de  nantly. 


CHAPTER   II. 

he   ^  Sens    Commun''  was  a  alluring.      But    these   names  alone 

it  had  made  a  sensation  at  could  not  have  sufficed  to  circulate 

;  the   sensation  was  on  the  the  new  journal  to  the  extent  it  had 

It    is     difficult    for    an  already  reached.     This  was  due  to 

nan  to  comprehend  the  full  the    curiosity    excited    by    leading 

J  of  a  successful  journal  at  articles  of  a  style  new  to  the  Parisian 

the    station — political,   liter-  public,  and  of  which  the  authorship 

sfl — which  it  confers  on  the  defied  conjecture.    They  were  signed 

tors  who  effect  the  success.  Pierre    Firmin — supposed    to    be  a 

lau  had  shown   much   more  nom  de  plume^  as   that  name  was 

in  selecting  Gustavo  R.ameau  utterly   unknown    in   the   world   of 

nominal  editor  than  Savarin  letters.     They  affected   the  tone  of 

1  or   my  reader  might  de-  an  impartial  observer;  they  neither 

n  the  first  place,    Gustave  espoused  nor  attacked  any  particular 

with  all  hir<  defects  of  infor-  party  ;  they  laid   down  no  abstract 

and     solidity    of    intellect,  doctrines  of  government.     But  some- 

;  without  real   genius ;  and  how  or  other,  in  langunge  terse  yCt 

f  genius  that  when  kept  in  familiar,     sometimes     careless     yet 

:,  and  its   field   confined   to  never  vulgar,  they  expressed  a  pre- 

it  or  sarcasm,  was  in  unison  vailing  sentiment  of  uneasy  discon- 

3  temper  of  the  day :  in  the  tent,  a  foreboding  of  some  destined 

place,  it  was   only   through  change  in  things  established,  without 

that  Lebeau  could  have  got  defining  the  nature  of  such  change, 

rin ;  and   the   names   which  without  saying  whether  it  would  be 

illiant    writer    had    secured  for   good   or  for   evil.     In  his  criti- 

outset,  would  have   sufficed  cisms   upon   individuals,  the  writer 

r  attention    to    the    earliest  was     guarded     and     moderate — the 

s  of    the    *  Sens     Commnn^  keenest-eyed   censor    of    the    press 

a  title  which  did  not  seem  could  not  have  found  a  pretext  for 

CXIII. — NO.   DCXC.  2  B 
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interference    with      expression     of  ing  to  believe  that  all  the  olhcw 

opinions  so  polite.     Of  the  Emperor,  were  rotten,  and  agreed  that  udIou 

these  articles  spoke  little,  but  that  the  others  were  reformed,  there  wis 

little   was    not    disrespectful ;    yet,  something  very  unsound  in  itscli 

day  after  day,  the  artiAes  contribut-  The    ball    at    the    Duchesse  de 

cd  to  sap  the  £mpirc.     All  malcon-  Tarascon\s  was    a    brilliant  eveDl 

tents  of  every  shade  comprehended,  The    summer    was    far    advanced; 

as  by  a  secret  of  freemasonry,  that  many  of  the  Parisian  holiday-maken 

in  this  journal   they   had  an  ally,  had  retiuned  to  the  capita^  but  tiie 

Against    religion    not    a  word  was  season  had  not  commenced,  and  a 

uttered,  yet  the  enemies  of  religion  ball   at   that  time  of    year  was  a 

bought     that     journal;     still,     the  very  unwonted  event      But  there 

friends  of  religion  bought  it  too,  for  was    a    special    occasion    for  thift 

those  articles  treated  with  irony  the  /etc — a  marriage  between  a  niece  of 

philosophers  on  paper  who  thought  the  Duchesse  and  the  son  of  a  great 

that    their    contradictory    crotchets  oliicial   in  high   favour  at  the  Im- 

could  fuse  themselves  into  any  single  perial  Court. 

Utopia,  or  that  any  social  edifice,  The    dinner    at   Louvier*s  broke 

hurriedly  run  up  by  the  crazy  few,  up   early,   and  the  music    for  the 

could  become  a  permanent  habita-  second  waltz    was    sounding  whea 

tion  for  the  turbulent  many,  with-  Enguerrand,  Alain,  and  the  Vicomte 

out  the  clamps  of  a  creed.  de    Mauleon    ascended    the    sturSL 

The  tone  of  these  articles  always  Uaoul  did  not  accompany  them; 
corresponded  with  the  title  of  the  Uo  went  very  rarely  to  any  balls- 
journal — "  Common-sense.''''  It  was  never  to  one  given  by  an  Imperii)- 
to  common-sense  that  it  appealed  ist,  however  nearly  related  to  him 
— appealed  in  the  utterance  of  a  the  Imperialist  might  be.  But,  ia 
man  who  disdained  the  subtle  theo-  the  sweet  indulgence  of  his  good- 
ries,  the  vehement  declamation,  the  nature,  he  had.  no  blame  for  those 
credulous  beliefs,  or  the  inflated  who  did  go — not  for  EngucrraDd, 
bombast,  which  constitute  so  large  a  still  less,  of  course,  for  Alain, 
portion  of  the  Parisian  press.  The  Something,  too,  might  well  here 
articles  rather  resembled  certain  be  said  as  to  his  feeling  towards 
organs  of  the  English  press,  which  Victor  de  Mauleon.  lie  had  joined 
profess  to  be  blinded  by  no  enthu-  in  the  family  acquittal  of  that  kins* 
siasm  for  anybody  or  anything,  man  as  to  the  grave  charge  of  the 
which  find  tlieir  sale  in  that  sym-  jewels;  the  proofs  of  innoccnes 
pathy  ^vith  ill-nature  to  which  Iluet  thereon  seemed  to  him  unequivocal 
ascribes  the  popularity  of  Tacitus,  and  decisive,  therefore  he  had  called 
and,  always  quietly  undermining  in-  on  the  Vicomte  and  acquiesced  fa 
stitutions  with  a  covert  sneer,  never  all  formal  civilities  shown  to  hinL 
pretend  to  a  spirit  of  imagination  But,  such  acts  of  justice  to  a  fellow- 
80  at  variance  with  common-sense  gentUhamme  and  a  kinsman  dulf 
iv^  a  conjecture  how  the  institutions  performed,  he  desired  to  seo  tf 
should  be  rebuilt  or  replaced.  little  as    possible    of    the  Vicomte 

Well,  somehow  or  other  the  jour-  de  Mauleon.  He  reasoned  thus: 
nal,  as  I  was  saying,  hit  the  taste  of  — *  Of  every  charge  which  society 
the  Parisian  public.  It  intimated,  made  against  this  man  he  is  guilt- 
with  the  easy  grace  of  an  unpre-  less.  But  of  all  the  claims  to  ad- 
meditated  agreeable  talker,  that  miration  which  society  accorded 
French  society  in  all  its  classes  to  him,  before  it  erroneously  con- 
was  rotten,  and  each  class  was  will-  demned,  there  are  none  which  make 
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le  covet  his  friendship,  or  suflRco  list  of  virtues  ;  in  no  country  doos 
)  dispel  doubts  as  to  what  he  may  it  so  absolve  from  vices  as  it  doos 
e  when  society  once  more  receives    in  France. 

im.  And  the  man  is  so  captivat-  But  as  yet  Victor  de  Maulcon's 
ig  that  I  should  drcfid  his  in-  vindication  was  only  known  by  a 
Qcnco  over  myself  did  I  see  much  few,  and  those  belonging  to  the 
f  him.*  gayer    circles    of    life.      How    he 

Raoul  kept  his  reasonings  to  him-  might  be  judged  by  the  sober 
jK,  for  he  had  that  sort  of  charity  middle  class,  which  constitutes  the 
hich  indisposes  an  amiable  man  to  most  important  section  of  public 
B  severe  on  bygone  offences.  Tn  opinion  to  a  candidate  for  political 
le  eyes  of  Enguerrand  and  Alain,  trusts  and  distinctions,  was  another 
id  such    young    votaries    of    the    question. 

aie  as  they  could  influence,  Vic-  The  Duchessc  stood  at  the  door 
r  do  Mauleon  assumed  almost  to  receive  her  visitors.  Duplessis 
sroic  proportions.  In  the  aflair  was  seated  near  the  entrance,  by  the 
hich  had  inflicted  on  him  a  side  of  a  distinguished  member  of 
dumny  so  odious,  it  was  clear  the  Imperial  Government,  with 
lit  ho  had  acted  with  chivalrous  whom  ho  was  carrying  on  a  whis- 
jKcjcy  of  honour.  And  the  tur-  pored  conversation.  The  eye  of  the 
ilcnce  and  recklessness  of  his  financier,  however,  turned  towards 
riier  years,  redeemed  as  they  the  doorway  as  Alain  and  Enguer- 
Bre,  in  the  traditions  of  his  con-  rand  entered,  and,  passing  over  their 
mporarics,  by  courage  and  gener-  familiar  faces,  fixed  itself  attentively 
ity,  were  not  oft'ences  to  which  on  that  of  a  much  older  man  whom 
raig  Frenchmen  are  inclined  to  P]nguerrand  was  presenting  to  the- 
f  harsh.  All  question  as  to  the  Duchesse,  and  in  whom  l)uplossis 
ode  in  which  his  life  might  have  rightly  divined  the  Vicomto  do 
on  passed  during  his  long  absence  lyiauleon.  Certainly  if  no  one  could 
Mn  the  capital,  was  merged  in  the    have  recognised  M.  Lebeau  in  the 

r!ct  due  to  the  only  facts  known,  stately  personage  who  had  visited 
these  were  clearly  proved  in  his  Louvier,  still  less  could  one  who  had 
few  jwftlficatives.  1st,  That  ho  heard  of  the  wild  feats  of  the  roi 
d  served  under  another  name  in  d^s  viceurs  in  his  youth  reconciles 
'  ranks  of  the  army  in  Algiers  ;  belief  in  such  tales  with  the  quiet 
1  distinguished  himself  there  for  modesty  of  mien  which  distinguished 
ntl  valour,  and  received,  with  the  cavalier  now  replying,  with 
waotion,  the  decoration  of  the  bended  head  and  subdued  accents, 
«8.  His  real  name  was  known  to  the  courteous  welcome  of  tho 
ly  to  his  Colonel,  and  on  quitting  brilliant  hostess.  But  for  such 
'  service,   the    Colonel  placed  in    difference  in  attributes  between  tho 

hands  a  letter  of  warm  eulogy  past  and  the  present  Do  Mauleon, 
his  conduct,  and  identifying  him  Duplessis  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Victor  de  ^fauleon.  2dly,  That  conversation  at  the  Maison  iJoree. 
Cilifomia  he  had  saved  a  wealthy  And  now,  as  the  Vicomtc,  yielding 
iily  from  midnight  murder,  fight-    his  place  by  tho  Duchesso  to  somo 

single-handed  against  and  over-  new-comer,  glided  on,  and,  leaning 
rtcring  three  ruflians,  and  declin-    against  a  column,  contemplated  tho 

•U  other  reward  from  those  he  gay  scene  before  him  with  that  ex- 
f  preserved  than  a  written  attes-  pression  of  countenance,  half  sar- 
ion  of  their  gratitude.  In  all  castic,  half  mournful,  with  which 
uitriea,  valour  ranks  high  in  the    men  regard,  after  long  estrangement^ 
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the  scenes  of  departed  joys,  Dup-  to  be  regained ;  for  it  is  only  youth 
lessis  felt  that  no  change  in  that  man  that  can  hold  its  sceptre  and  corn- 
had  impaired  the  force  of  character  mand  its  subjects, 
which  had  made  him  the  hero  of  "  In  this  crowd,  Vicomtc,"  said 
reckless  coevals.  Though  wearing  Engucrrand,  **  there  must  be  many 
no  beard,  not  even  a  moustache,  old  acquaintances  of  yours.'' 
there  was  something  emphatically  *'  Perhaps  so  ;  but  as  yet  I  have 
masculine  in  the  contour  of  the  only  seen  new  faces." 
close-shaven  cheek  and  resolute  jaw,  As  he  thus  spoke,  a  middle  aged 
in  a  forehead  broad  at  the  temples,  man,  decorated  with  the  grand  cross 
and  protuberant  in  those  organs  over  of  the  Legion,  and  half-a-dozen  for- 
the  eyebrows  which  are  said  to  be  eign  orders,  lending  his  arm  to  i 
significant  of  quick  perception  and  lady  of  the  same  age  radiant  in  dit- 
ready  action  ;  in  the  lips,  when  in  monds,  passed  by  towards  the  ball- 
repose  compressed,  perhaps  some-  room,  and  in  some  sudden  swerve  of 
what  stern  in  their  expression,  but  his  person,  occasioned  by  a  pause  of 
pliant  and  mobile  when  speaking,  his  companion  to  adjust  her  train, 
and  wonderfully  fascinating  when  he  accidentilly  brushed  against  De 
they  smiled.  Altogether,  about  this  Mauleon,  whom  he  had  not  before 
Victor  de  Mauleon  there  was  a  noticed.  Turning  round  to  apolo- 
nameless  <listinction,  apart  from  that  gise  for  his  awkwardness,  he  cncoun* 
of  conventional  elegance.  You  would  tered  the  full  gaze  of  the  Vicomte^ 
have  said,  *  That  is  a  man  of  some  started,  changed  countenance,  and 
marked  individuality,  an  eminence  hurried  on  his  companion, 
of  some  kind  in  himself.'  You  **  Do  you  not  recognise  his  Ex- 
would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  cellency  V"  said  Engucrrand,  smil- 
ho  was  a  party-leader,  a  skilled  ing.  "His  cannot  be  a  new  face  to 
diplomatist,  a  daring  soldier,  an  ad-  you." 

venturous  traveller,  but  you  would  "  Is  it  the  Baron  dc  Lacy  ?"  asked 

■ot  guess  him  to  be  a  student,  an  De  Mauleon. 

author,  an  artist.  "  The  Baron  dc  Lacy,  now  Count 

While    Duplessis    thus    observed  d'Epinay,  ambassador  at  the  Court 

the   Yicomte   de   Mauleon,    all    the    of ,  and,  if  report  speak  tru^ 

while  seeming  to  lend  an  attentive  likely  soon  to  exchange  tlut  pos^ 
€ar  to  the  whispered  voice  of  the  for  the  itorUfeuiUe  of  Minister." 
Minister  by  his  side,  Alain  passed  on  **nc  has  got  on  in  life  smce  I 
into  the  ball-room.  lie  was  fresh  saw  him  last,  the  little  Baron.  Ho 
enough  to  feel  the  exhilaration  of  was  then  my  devoted  imitator,  and 
the  dance.  Enguerrand  (who  had  1  was  not  proud  of  the  imitation." 
survived  thati  excitement,  and  who  *'  lie  has  got  on  by  always  cling- 
habitually  deserted  any  assembly  at  ing  to  the  skirts  of  some  one  strong- 
an  early  hour  for  the  cigar  and  whist  er  than  himself — to  yours.  I  dare*a^i 
of  his  club)  had  made  his  way  to  De  when,  being  a  parttnu  despite  hi3 
Mauleon,  and  there  stationed  him-  usurped  title  of  Baron,  he  aspir^ 
self.  The  lion  of  one  generation  to  the  entree  into  clubs  and  mloT^^ 
has  ahvays  a  mixed  feeling  of  curio-  The  entree  thus  obtained,  the  rest 
sity  and  respect  for  the  lion  of  a  followed  easily  :  he  became  a  wit- 
generation  before  him,  and  the  young  Umalrc  through  a  wife's  dot^  a"^ 
Vandcmar  had  conceived  a  strong  an  ambassador  through  the  wif«* 
rtnd  almost  an  afTectionate  interest  lover,  who  is  a  power  in  the  state. 
in  this  discrowned  king  of  that  realm  *^  But  he  must  have  substance  m 
in  fashion  which,  once  lost,  is  never  himself.       Empty   bags  cannot  b« 
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ladc  to  stind  upright     Ah !  unless  mado    mo   select   him,   rather  than 

mistake,  I  see  some  one  I  knew  Louvier,   as   the  vindicator    of    my 

etter.     Yon   pale,   thin   man,  also  name,   had   I  known  him  to  be  so 

rith  the  grand  cross, — surely   that  high  placed.      But  a  man  who   ha3 

3  Alfred  llenncquin.     Is  he  too  a  raised  himself  into  an  authority  may 

lecorated  Imperialist  ?     I  left  him  a  well    be    excused   for   forgetting    a 

iociilistic  republican."  friend    whose    character  needs  dc- 

"  But  I  presume,  even  then  an  fence.  I  forgive  him.'* 
iloquent  acoctt.  He  got  into  the  There  was  something  pathetic  in 
Chamber,  spoke  well,  defended  the  the  Vicomte's  lone  which  touched 
vup-iTetut.  He  has  just  been  made  Knguerrand's  warm  if  light  heart. 
Frefet  of  the  great  department  of  But  De  Mauleon  did  not  allow  him 
the  ,  a  popular  appoirtmcnt  time  to  answer.  He  went  on  quick- 
He  bears  a  high  character.  Pray  ly  through  an  opening  in  the  gay 
renew  your  acquaintance  with  him  ;  crowd,  which  immediately  closed  be- 
lie is  coming  this  way."  hind  him,  and  Enguerrand  saw  him 

*'  Will  so  grave  a  dignitary  renew  no  more  that  evening, 

icquaintance  with  me  ?     I  doubt  it"  Duplessis    ere    this    has  *quitted 

But  as   Do    Mauleon    said    this,  his    seat    by   the    Minister,    drawn 

lie  moved  from  the  column  and  ad-  thence  by  a  young  and  very  pretty 

raaced  towards    the    Prrfet      En-  girl  resigned  to  his  charge  by  a  ca- 

Suerrand  followed  him,  and  saw  the  valier  with    whom    she    had    been 

Vicomte  extend  his  hand  to  his  old  dancing.     She  was  the  only  daugh- 

icqoaintance.      The    Prefct  stared,  -ter  of  Duplessis,  and  he  valued  her 

tod    Faid,     with     frigid    courtesy,  even  more  than  the  millions  he  had 

•*  Pardon  me, — some  mistake."  made  at  the  Bourse.     **The  Prin- 

"  Allow  me,  M.  Hennequin,"  said  cess,"  she  said,  "  has  been  swept  off 

Enguerrand,    interposing,  and  wish-  in  the  train  of  some  German  Royal- 

ing   good  -  naturedly    to     save    Do  ty  ;  so,  petit  jteve^  I  must  impose  my- 

Mauleon  the  awkwardness  of  intro-  self  on  thee." 

dudng  himself, — "allow  me  to  re-  The  Princess,  a  Russian  of  high 

introduce  you  to  riiy  kinsman,  whom  rank,  was  the  ehapiron  that  evening 

Ihe  lapse  of  years  may  well  excuse  of  Mademoiselle  Val6rie  Duplessis. 

you  for  forgetting,  the  Vicomte  de  "And  I  suppose  I  must  take  thee 

Mauleon."  back   into  the  ball-room,"  said  the 

Still  the  Prcfci  did  not  accept  the  financier,  smiling  proudly,  **  and  find 

l*nd.     He  bowed  with  formal  cere-  thee  partners." 

Dwny,  said,  "I  was  not  aware  that  **I  don't  want  your  aid  for  tliat, 

M.    le   Vicomte    had    returned    to  Monsieur ;  except  this  quadrille,  my 

Paris,"  and,  moving  to  the  doorway,  list  is  pretty  well  filled  up." 

B*de  his  salutation  to  the  hostess,  "  And  I  hope  the  partners  will  be 

tod  disappeared.  pleasant     Let  me  know  who   they 

"The    insolent!"     muttered    En-  are,"  he  whispered,  as  they  threaded 

pJcrrand.  their  way  inio  the  ball  room. 

"Hush!''      said      De      Mauleon,  The  girl  glanced  at  her  tablet 

quietly  ;    **  I    can    fight    no    more  "  Well,    the   first    on    the    list  is 

duels  —  especially    with    a    Prefet.  milord   somebody,   with    an   unpro- 

But  I  own   I  am   weak   enough  to  nounceable  English  name." 

^«el  hurt  at  such  a  reception  from  **  Beau  cavalier  ?" 

Hennoquin,   for  he  owed  me  some  "  No  ;   ugly,  old    too  —  thirty  at 

<>^ligations  —  small,     perhaps,     but  least*' 

still  they  were  such  as  might  have  Duplessis  felt  relieved.     He  did 
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not  wish  bis  daughter  to  fall  in  lovo  out  fortune,  and  a  Legitimist  withooi 

with  an  Englishman.  career." 

"  And  the  next  ?"  In  fact,  Alain  felt  no  more  for 

"  The  next,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  Valerie  than  for  any  other  prcttr 

and  he  observed  that  a  poft  blush  girl  in   the  room.     In  talking  wim 

accompanied  the  hesitation.  the  Vicomte  de  Breze  in  the  iDtc^ 

"Yes,    the    next      Not    English  vals  of  the   dance,   he    had  made 

too  ?"  some  passing  remark  on  her  beautf ; 

**  Oh,  no ;  the  Marquis  dc  Roche-  De  Breze   had    said,  "  Yes,  she  ii 

briant"  charming ;   I  will  present  you,"  and 

**  Ah!  who  presented  him  to  thee  ?"  hastened  to  do  so  before  Ivochebriant 

**  Thy  friend,  ^y^r/i  ^y^r<f,   M.  de  even  learned  her  name.    So  intrO" 

Breze."  duccd«   he  could  but  invite  her  to 

Duplcssis    again    glanced    at    his  give  him  her  first  disengaged  dance; 

daughter's  face ;  it  was  bent  over  her  and  when  that  was  fixed,  he  hftdre* 

bouquet  tired,  without  entering  into  coDTe^ 

**  Is  he  ugly  also  ?"  sation. 

"  Ugly !"   exclaimed   the  girl,   in-  Now,  as  they  took  their  places  in 

dignantly  ;    "  why,   he  is "   she  the  quadrille,   he  felt  that  effort  of 

checked  herself  and  turned  away  her  speech  had  become  a  duty,  if  not  i 

head.  pleasure ;  and,  of  course,  he  bcgn 

Duplessis  became  thoughtful.     He  with   the  first  commonplace  which 

was  glad  that  he  had  accompanied  presented  itself  to  his  mind, 

his    child    into    the    ball-room ;   he  "  Do    you    not    think  it  a  vrj 

would  stay  there  and  keep  watch  on  pleasant  ball,  Mademoiselle?" 

her  and  Rochebriant  also.  *'  Yes,"   dropped,    in    almost  in* 

Up  to  that  moment  he  had  felt  a  audible  reply,   from  Valcrio's  rosy 

dislike  to  Rochebriant     That  young  lips. 

noble's  too  obvious  pride  of  race  had  *'  And  not  overcrowded,  as  most 

nettled  him,  not  the  less  that  the  balls  are." 

financier  himself  was  vain  of  his  an-  Valerie's  lips  again  moved,  bnk 

cestry.      Perhaps  he    still    disliked  this  time  quite  inaudibly. 

Alain,  but  the  dislike  was  now  ac-  The  obligations  of  the  figure  not 

companied  with  a  certain,  not  hostile,  caused  a  pause.     Alain  racked  his 

interest ;  and  if  he  became  connected  brains  and  began  again — 

with  the  race,  the  pride  in  it  might  '*  They  tell  me  the  last  season  was 

grow  contagious.  more   than  usually   gay ;  of  that  I 

They  had  not  been  long  in   the  cannot  judge,  for  it  was  wdl-niri* 

ball-room  before  Alain  came  up  to  over  when  I  came  to  Paris  for  4^ 

claim    his    promised    partner.      In  first  time." 

saluting  Duplessis,  his  manner  was  Valerie  looked  up  with  a  more  ani- 

the  same  as  usual — not  more  cor-  mated  expression  than  her  childlilw 

dial,    not    less    ceremoniously    dis-  face  had  yet  shown,  and  said,  this 

tant      A  man  so  able  as  the  finan-  time  distinctly,   *'  This  is  my  fifl* 

cier  cannot  be  without  quick  know-  ball.  Monsieur  le  Marquis." 

ledge  of  the  human  heart  "  One  has  only  to  look  at  Made 

"  If  disposed  to  fall  in  love  with  moiselle  to  divine  that  fact,"  replied 

VaUrie,"    thought    Duplessis,    "  ho  Alain,  gallantly, 

would    have  taken  more    pains   to  Again  the  conversation  was  inter 

please    her    father.       Well,    thank  rupted  by  the  dance,    but  the  ice 

heaven,  there  are  better  matches  to  between  the  two  was  now  broken. 

be  found  for  her  than  a  noble  with-  And  when  the  quadrille  was  con- 
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ind  Rochebriant    led    the  property,  De  Mauleon  had  had  occa- 

rie   back  to    her  father^s  sion  to  consult  llcnnequin,  then  a 

felt  as  if   she  had   been  rising  young  avocat.    Out   of  that 

o  the  music  of  the  spheres,  consultation  a  friendship  had  sprung 

b    the     music    had     now  up,  despite  the  differing  habits  and 

stopped.     Alain,   alas  for  social  grades  of  the  two  men.     One 

under   no    such   pleasing  day,  calling  on  Hennequin,  he  found 

Her  talk  had    seemed   to  him  in  a  state  of  great  nerrous  ex- 

is  indeed,  but  very  insipid,  citement     The  avocat  had  received 

with    the    brilliant    con-  a   public    insult  in    the  salon  of  a 

of  the  wedded  Parisiennes  noble, .  to  whom    De   Mauleon    had 

om    he    more    habitually  introduced    him,   from  a  man  who 

and   it  was  with   rather  a  pretended   to  the  hand  of  a  young 

of  relief  that  he  made  his  lady   to  whom   Hennequin   was  at- 

ow,  and  receded  into  the  tached,  and  indeed  almost  affianeed. 

Dystanders.  The  man  was  a  notorious  spadassin 

lile  De  Mauleon  had  quit-  — a  duellist  little  less  renowned  for 

ssemblage,  walking  slowly  skill  in  all  weapons  than  De  Mauleon 

he  deserted  streets  towards  himself.     The  affair  had  been  such, 

ment.      The    civilities   he  that    Hennequin's    friends    assured 

at  Louvicrs  dinner-party,  him  he  had  no  choice  but   to  chal- 

tnarked  distinction  paid  to  lenge  this  bravo.     Hennequin,  brave 

nsmen  of  rank  and  position  enough  at  the  bar,  was  no  hero  be- 

vocal  as  Alain  and  Enguer-  fore  sword-point  or  pistol.     He  was 

softened   his    mood    and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  either 

is  spirits.     Ho  had  begun  weapon ;  his  death  in  the  encounter 

)n  himself  whether  a  fair  with    an    antagonist    so  formidable 

to    his    political    ambition  seemed  to  him  certain,  and  life  was 

f  forbidden  to  him  under  so  precious ;  an  honourable  and  dis- 

nt  order  of  things,  whether  tinguished     career    opening    before 

tated  the   employment  of  him,  marriage  with  the  woman   he 

gerous   tools   as    those   to  loved :  still  no  had  the  Frenchman's 

ger  and  despair  had  recon-  point  of  honour.     He  had  been  told 

intellect.     But  the  pointed  that  he  must  fight ;    well,  then,  ho 

hich  he  had  been  shunned  must.     Ho  asked  De  Mauleon  to  be 

d  by  the  two  men  who  be-  one   of   his   seconds,  and  in  asking 

political  life — to  men  who  him,  sank  in  his  chair,  covered  his 

had  looked  up  to  himself,  face  with  his  hands,  and  burst  into 

)  dazzling  career  of  honours  tears. 

tified    with    the    Imperial  **  Wait    till   to-morrow,^*  said  De 

reanimated      his      fiercer  Mauleon ;  "  take  no  step   till   then, 

ind  his  more  perilous  de-  Meanwhile,  you  are  in  my  hands, 

le  frigid  accost  of  Henne-  and  I  answer  for  your  honour." 

J  especially  galled  him ;  it  On    leaving    Hennequin,     Victor 

not  only  his  pride  but  his  sought  the  spadassin  at   the  club  of 

had  the  venom  of  ingrati-  which  they  were  both  members,  and 

it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  contrived,  without  reference  to  Hen- 

lude  to  wound  hearts  that  nequin,  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him. 

ed  to  harden  themselves  to  A    challenge    ensued ;   a  duel  with 

r  contempt  of  men  to  whom  swords  took  place  the  next  morning, 

s  have  been  rendered.     In  De  Mauleon  disarmed  and  wounded 

7ate  affair   concerning   his  his    antagonist,    not    gravely,     but 
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Bufficicctlj    to    terminate    the   en-  becoming  in  a  man  who  has  girea 

counter.     Ho  assisted  to  convey  the  such  proofs  of  courage  and  skill,  to 

wounded  man  to  his  apartment,  and  an  avoait  who  has  never  handled  » 

planted  himself  by  his  bedside,  as  if  sword  nor  fired  a  pistol." 

he  were  a  friend.  That   same  day    De  3Iauleon  n- 

"  Why  on  earth  did  3"ou  fasten  a  mitted  to  Hennequin  an  apology  for 

quarrel  on  me  ?"  asked  thaspadassfin ;  heated  words  freely  retracted,  which 

**and  why,  having  done  so,  did  you  satisfied    all  his  friends.    For  th» 

spare  my  life;  for  your  sword  was  at  service  thus  rendered  by  Do  Mao- 

my  heart  when  you  shifted  its  point,  leon,    Hennequin    declared  Linudf 

and  pierced  ray  shoulder  V  everlastingly  indebted.     In  fact,  h$ 

**  I  will  tell  you,  and  in  so  doing,  entirely  owed  to  that  friend  his  Ei^ 

beg    you  to  accept    my    friendship  his  marriage,  his  "honour,  his  auw. 

hereafter,  on  one  condition.     In  the  "And  now,"  thought  De  MauleoD, 

course  of  the  day,  write  or  dictate  a  "now,  when  he  could  so  easilj  requite 

few  civil   words  of  apology  to    M.  me, — now  he  will  not  even  take  mj 

Hennequin.      Ma  foil    every     one  hand     Is  human  nature  itself  at wir 

will  praise  you  for  a  generosity  so  with  me?" 


CHAPTER  III. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the  He  rose  and  answered  the  summoitf. 

apartment  of  the  Vicomte  De  Mau-  He  recoiled  a  few  paces  on  recogmfr 

leon,  in  the  second  story  of  a  quiet  ing  his  visitor  in  M.  Hennequin. 

old-fashioned   street.     It  had   been  The  Prf/<?^  this  time  did  not  with- 

furnished  at  small  cost  out  of  his  sa-  draw  his  hand ;  ho  extended  it,  hai 

vings.     Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  evinced  it  was  with  a  certain  awkwardness 

the  good  taste  of    a   man  who  had  and  timidity, 

once  been  among  the  exquisites  of  the  "  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  call « 

polite  world.  you,  Vicomte,  thus  early,  having il- 

You  felt  that  you  were  in  the  ready  seen  M.  Enguerrand  de  \^ 
apartment  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  deniar.  lie  has  shown  me  th» 
gentleman  of  somewhat  severe  tastes,  copies  of  the  pieces  which  wen 
and  of  sober  matured  years.  He  inspected  by  your  distinguished  kins- 
was  sitting  the  next  morning  in  the  men,  and  which  completely  clear  yw 
room  which  he  used  as  a  private  of  the  charge  that,  grant  me  your  pa^ 
study.  Along  the  walls  were  ar-  don  when  I  say,  seemed  tome  stffl to 
ranged  dwarf  bookcases,  as  yet  occu-  remain  unanswered  when  I  had  the 
pied  by  few  books,  most  of  them  honour  to  meet  you  last  night" 
books  of  reference,  others  cheap  "  It  appears  to  moi,  M.  HenneqwOi 
editions  of  the  French  classics  in  that  3'ou,  as  an  atm:at  so  eminent 
prose — no  poets,  no  romance-wri-  might  have  convinced  yourself  toy 
ters — with  a  few  Latin  authors  also  readily  of  that  fact." 
in  prose — Cicero,  Sallust,  Tacitus.  "  M.  le  Vicomte,  I  was  in  Switx** 
He  was  engaged  at  his  desk  land  with  my  wife  at  the  time  » 
writing — ^a  book  with  its  leaves  open  the  unfortunate  affair  in  which  J^ 
before  him,  "Paul  Louis  Courier,"  were  involved." 
that  model  of  political  irony  and  "  But  when  you  returned  to  PaA 
masculine  style  of  composition,  you  might  perhaps  have  deigned 
There  was  a  ring  at  his  door-bell,  to  make  inquiries  so  affecting  the 
The    Vicomte     kept    no     servant,  honour  of    ono  you    had  called  » 
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or  whom  you  had  pro-  manner  seemed  to  imply  thathecon- 

Maulcon   paused;   he  sidcred  the  conversation  at  an  end. 

idd — **  an  eternal  grati-  But  a  pang  of  shame,  of  remorse, 

of  tender  remembrance,  shot  across 

coloured  slightly,  but  the  heart  of  the  decorous,  worldly, 
self-possession.  self-seeking  man,  who  owed  all  that 
ily  did  inquire.  I  did  he  now  was  to  the  ci-devant  vnurien 
le  charge  against  you  before  him.  Again  he  stretched 
to  the  abstraction  of  forth  his  hand,  and  this  time  grasp- 
is  withdrawn — that  you  ed  De  Mauleon's  warmly.  '*  For- 
►re  acquitted  by  law;  give  me,"  he  said,  feelingly  and 
Iso  that  society  did  not  hoarsely ;  "  forgive  me.  I  was  to 
and  that,  finding  this,  blame.  By  character,  .and  perhaps 
itted  France.  Pardon  by  the  necessities  of  my  career,  I  am 
)  one  would  listen  to  over-timid  to  public  opinion,  public 
attempted  to  speak  on  scandal — forgive  me.     Say  if  in  any- 

But  now  that  so  many  thing    now   I   can    requite,    though 

apsed,  that  the  story  is  but  slightly,  the  service  I  owe  you." 

•emembered — that  rela-  De    Mauleon   looked    steadily   at 

i-placed  receive  you  so  the  Prefet^  and  said  slowly,  "  Would 

ow,   I  rejoice   to  think  you  serve  me  in  turn  ?  are  you  sin- 

11  have  no  difficulty   in  cere  ?'* 

social    position    never  The   Prcfet  hesitated  a  moment, 

ut  for  a  time  resigned."  then  answered  firmly,  "  Yes." 

^  sensible  of  the  friendly  "  Well,  then,  what  I   ask  of  you 

ess.     I  was  reading  the  is  a   frank  opinion — not  as  lawyer, 

a  lively   author   some  not   as   Prefet^  but  as  a  man  who 

larks  on  the   effects  of  knows  the  present  state  of  French 

calumny  upon  our  im-  society.     Give  that  opinion  without 

Parisian   public.     *  If,'  respect  to  my  feelings  one  way  or 

er,  '  I  found  myself  ac-  other.     Let   it  emanate  solely  from 

ing  put  the  two  towers  your  practised  judgment." 

me  into  my  waistcoat-  **  Be     it    so,"    said     Ilennequin, 

ould  not  dream  of  de-  wondering  what  was  to  come, 

lelf ;   I    should   take   to  De  Mauleon  resumed — 

,'  adds   the   writer,    *if  **As  you  may ,  remember,  during 

id  were  under  the  same  my  former  career  I  had  no  political 

should  be  so  afraid  of  ambition.      I   did  not  meddle  with 

jred  his  acc«>mplice  that  politics.      In  the  troubled  times  that 

my  best  friend  outside  immediately    succeeded   the  fall   of 

Perhaps,  M.  Ilennequin,  Louis   Philippe  I  was   but  an   epi- 

i  witli  the  first  alarm,  curean    looker-on.      Grant   that,  so 

I  blame  you  if  seized  far.  as  admission  to  the  salons  arc 

icond  ?      Happily,    this  concerned,  I  shall  encounter  no  diffi- 

Paris  has  its  reactions,  culty    in   regaining   position.      But 

m    now   offer  me  your  as  regards  the  Chamber,  public  life, 

3  has  by  this  time  dis-  a   political   career — can   1   have  my 

the  two  towers  of  Notre  fair    opening     under    the    Empire  ? 

t  in  my  pocket"  You  pause.      Answer  as  you  have 

1  a  pause.     Do  Mauleon  promised,  frankly." 

d  himself  at  his   desk,  **  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 

r  his    papers,   and  his  political  career  would  be  very  great." 
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**  Insuperable  ?"  talents  of  oratory  and  statcsmansWp, 

'^I    fear    so.     Of    course,  in    my  are  essential  qualifications  for  i  scit 

capacity  of  Prefet,  I  have  no  small  in  the  opposition,  and  even  these  di 

influence  in  my  department  in  sup-  not  sufHce  for  a  third  of  the  penom 

port    of    a    Government   candidate,  who  possess  them.    Be  again  ufaat 

But  I  do  not  think  that  the  Imperial  you   were  before,  the  hero  of  mImi 

Crovemment  could,  at  this  time  es-  remote  from  the  turbulent  vnlptfitf 

pecially,  in   which  it  must  be   very  of  politics." 

cautious  in  selecting  its  candidates,  "I  am    answered.      Thank  701 

bo  induced  to  recommend  you.     The  once  more.     The  service  I  reodm 

affair  of  the  jewels  would  be  raked  you  once  is  requited  now." 

up — your  vindication   disputed,  de-  "  No,   indeed — no ;  but  will  yon 

nicd — the   fact    that    for  so  many  dine  with  mo  quietly  to-daj,  md 

years  you  have  acquiesced  in  that  allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  wife 

charge  without  taking  steps  to  refute  and    two    children,  bom    since  we 

it — your    antecedents,     even     apart  partetl  ?     I  say  to-day,  for  to-monmr 

from  that  charge — your  present  want  I  return  to  my  Prefecture^ 

of  property    (M.    EngueiTand    tells  **  I   am  infinitely  obliged  by  yoor 

mo  your  income  is  but  moderate)  invitation,   but  to-day   I  dine  wilh 

— the  absence  of  all  previous  repute  the  Count  de  Beauvilliers  to  meet 

in   public  life.     No ;  relinquish   the  some  of  the  Corps  iJiplomatlqne.  I 

idea  of  political  contest — it  would  must  make  good  my  place  in  tbi 

expose  you   to  inevitable  mortifica-  saions,  since  you  so  clearly  shov  Be 

tions,  to  a  failure  that  would  eien  that  I  have  no  chance  of  one  in  the 

jeopardise  the  admission   to  tlie  an-    Legislature — unless " 

loj)8  which  you   are    now    gaining.  **  Unless  what  V" 

You    could    not  be  a   Government  **  Unless    there    happen    one  rf 

candidate."  those  revolutions  in  which  the  scnn 

**  Granted.     I  may  have  no  desire  comes  uppermost." 

to  be  one  ;  but  an  opposition  candi-  **  No  fear  of   that     The  sabt«^ 

date,  one  of  the  Liberal  party  ?"  ranean  barracks  and  railway  haw 

"  As  an  Imperialist,"   said  Hen-  ended  for  ever  the  rise  of  the  scwi 

nequin,  smiling  gravely,  "  and  hold-  — the  reign  of  the  canaille  and  iti 

ing  the    of  Dee   1  do,  it    would  not  barricades." 

become  me  to  encourage  a  candidate  "  Adieu,     my     dear    Hanneqai 

against  the   Emperor's  Government.  My  respectful  A <??/i7nrt/7«fiJ/<K/tf«*^ 

But    speaking    with   the   frankness  After    that  day   the   writings  d 

you  solicit,  I  should  say  that  your  Pierre    Firmin    in    *  Le    Sens  C^ 

chances  there  are  infinitely  worse,  mwi^^   though  still  keeping  within 

The  opposition  are  in  a  pitiful  min-  the  pale  of   the  law,  became  more 

ority — the    most    eminent    of    the  decidedly    hostile   to  the    Imperiw 

Liberals  can  scarcely  gain  seats  for  system,    still     without    committing 

themselves ;  great   local    popularity  their    author  to  any    definite  pr^ 

or  property,  high  established  repute  gramme  of  the  sort  of  government 

for  established  patriotism,  or  proved  that  should  succeed  it 


CU AFTER    IV. 

The  weeks  glided  on.  Isaura^s  MS.  — a  small  detachment  at  a  time.  ^ 
had  passed  into  print;  it  came  out  previous  flourish  of  trumpets  by 
ID  the  French  fashion  of feuiUeUms    Savarin  and  the  clique  at  his  com- 
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d  insured   it   attention,  if   not    existence  apart    from    the    artistic 

1  the   general    public,  at    least  world,  there  was  a  certain  air  of  con- 

Q  critical  and  literary  coteries,  descension,    of    patronage    towards 

)re  the  fourth    instalment    ap-  the  young  stranger  with  no  other 

red  it  had  outgrown  the  patron-  protector  but  Signora  Venosta,  the 

of  the  coteries ;  it  seized  hold  of  ci-devant    public    singer,  and  who 

public.     It  was  not  in  the  last  had  made  her  diibut  in   a  journal 

)ol  in  fashion ;    incidents  were  edited    by     M.    Gustavo    Kameau, 

crowded  and  violent — they  were  which,   however  disguised  by  exag- 

tnd  simple,  rather  appertaining  gerated    terms   of  praise,   wounded 

in  elder  school,  in  which  poetry  her  pride  of  woman  in  flattering  her 

lendment   and  grace   of  diction  vanity  as  author.     Among  this  latter 

rtiled.     That  very  resemblance  set  were   wealthy,  high-born  men. 

Id  favourites  gave  it  the  attrac-  '  who  addressed    her  as  woman — as 

of  novelty.     In  a  word,  it  ex-  woman  beautiful  and  young — with 

1  a  pleased  admiration,  and  great  words  of  gallantry  that  implied  love, 

odty  was  felt  as  to  the  author-  but  certainly  no  thought  of  marriage: 

L     When   it  oozed   out  that  it  many  of  the  most  ardent  were  in- 

by  the  young  lady  whose  future  deed  married    already.      But  onco 

!e88  in  the  musical   world  had  launched  into  the  thick  of  Parisian 

ISO  sanguinely  predicted  by  all  hospitalities,  it  was  difficult  to  draw 

had  heard  her  sing,  the  interest  back.      The   Venosta    wept  at  the 

derfully  increased.     Petitions  to  thought    of    missing    some    lively 

introduced    to  her  acquaintance  soiree^  and   Savarin  laughed  at  her 

s  showered  upon  Savarin  :  before  shrinking  fastidiousness  as  that  of  a 

scarcely    realised  he»  dawning  child's  ignorance  of  the  world.     But 

i,  she  was  drawn  from  her  quiet  still  she  had  her  mornings  to  her- 

e  and  retired  habits ;    she  was  self ;    and  in    those    mornings,  de- 

1  and  courted   in    the    literary  voted  to  the  continuance     of    her 

eof  which  Savarin  was  a  chief,  work  (for  the  commencement  was  in 

t  circle  fouched,    on    one   side,  print  before  a  third  was  completed) 

Jmia;  on  the   other,  that  realm  she  forgot  the   commonplace  world 

wlitcr  fashion   which,  in   every  that  received   her  in  the  evenings, 

lectual    metropolis,    but    espe-  Insensibly  to  herself  the  tone  of  this 

)r  in  Paris,  seeks  to    gain  bor-  work  had  changed  as  it  proceeded, 

d  light  from  luminaries  in  art  It  had  begun  seriously,  indeed,  but 

letters.     But  the  very  admira-  in  the  seriousness  there  was  a  cer- 

she    obtained    somewhat    de-  tain  latent  joy.     It  might  be  the  joy 

sed,   somewhat     troubled    her;  of  having  found  vent  of  utterance; 

all,  it  did  not  differ  from   that  it  might  be  rather  a  joy   still  more 

h  was  at  her  command  as    a  latent,    inspired     by     the     remem- 

ir.  branco    of    Graham's     words    and 

I   the   one    hand,    she    shrank  looks,    and    by    the    thought    that 

ictively    from   the  caresses  of  she    had    renounced    all    idea    of 

le  authors    and     the    familiar  the  professional  career  which  he  had 

ings    of     male    authors,    who  evidently   disapproved.      Life  then 

dy  lived  in   philosophical   dis-  seemed    to  her  a  bright  possession, 

of   the  conventions  respected  AVe  have  seen  that  she  had  begun 

)ber,  decorous  mortals.     On  the  her  roman  without  planning  how  it 

'  hand,  in  the  civilities  of  those  should  end.     She  had,  however,  then 

while  they  courted   a    rising  meant  it  to  end,  somehow  or  other, 

rity,   still   held    their  habitual  happily.    Now  the  lustre  had  gone 
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from  life — the  tone  of  the  work  was  IIow  fooh'sh  she  had  heen  to  think 
saddened — it  foreboded  a  tragic  close,  this  rich  ambitious  foreigner  could 
But  for  the  general  reader  it  became,  ever  have  meant  to  be  more!  In 
with  every  chapter,  still  more  inter-  the  occupation  of  her  work  she 
csting;  the  poor  child  had  a  singu-  thought  to  banish  his  imago;  bat 
larly  musical  gift  of  style — a  music  in  that  work  the  image  vas  ncrer 
which  lent  itself  naturally  to  pathos,  absent;  there  were  passages  in  vhieh 
Every  very  young  writer  knows  how  she  pleadingly  addressed  it,  and  then 
his  work,  if  one  of  feeling,  will  colour  would  cease  abruptly,  stifled  by  pas- 
itself  from  the  views  of  some  truth  sionate  tears.  Still  she  fancied  that 
in  his  innermost  self;  and  in  proper-  the  work  would  remtite  them;  tint 
tion  as  it  does  so,  how  his  absorp-  in  its  pages  he  would  hear  her  iwce 
tion  in  the  work  increases,  till  it  be-  and  comprehend  her  heart  And 
comes  part  and  parcel  of  his  own  thus  all  praise  of  the  work  becune 
mind  and  heart  The  presence  of  a  very,  very  dear  to  her. 
hidden  sorrow  may  change  the  fate  of  At  last,  after  many,  weeks,  Safarin 
the  beings  he  has  created,  and  guide  heard  from  Graham.  The  letter  wis 
to  the  grave  those  whom,  in  a  happier  dated  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  which  the 
vein,  he  would  have  united  at  the  al-  Englishman  said  he  might  yet  i)« 
tar.  It  is  not  till  a  later  stage  of  expe-  some  time  detained.  In  the  letter 
rionce  and  art  that  the  writer  escapes  Graham  spoke  chiefly  of  the  Def 
from  the  influence  of  his  individual  journal;  in  polite  compliment  d 
personality,  and  lives  in  existences  Savariu's  own  eflusions ;  in  mixed 
that  take  no  colourings  from  his  own.  praise  and  condemnation  of  the 
Genius  usually  must  pass  through  politic.il  and  social  article  sigwd 
the  subjective  process  before  it  gains  Pierre  l^min — praise  of  their  in* 
the  objective.  Even  a  Shakespeare  tellectual  power,  co:idemnatioD  of 
represents  himself  in  the  Sonnets  their  moral  cynicism.  *'ThcwTiter,'* 
before  no  trace  of  himself  is  visible  he  said,  **  reminds  me  of  a  psLssage 
in  a  Falstaff"  or  a  Lear.  in  which  Montesquieu  compares  the 

No  news  of  the  Englishman — not    heathen  philosophers  to  those  plant* 
a  word.     Isaura  could  not  but  feel    which  the  earth  produces  in  places 
that  in  his  words,  his  looks,  that    that  have  never  seen   the  heareni 
day  in   her  own  garden,  and  those    The  soil  of  his  experience  docs  not 
yet  happier  days  at  Enghien,  there    grow  a  single  belief ;  and  as  no  com- 
had    been     more   than    friendship :    munity  can  exist  without  a  belief  of 
there  had  been  love — love   enough    some   kind,  so  a  politician  without 
to  justify  her  own  pride  in  whisper-    belief  can  but  help  to  destroy;  he 
ing  to  herself,  "And   I   love   too."    cannot   reconstruct      Such  writo* 
J5ut    then    that   last  parting !    how    corrupt  a  society ;  they  do  not  re- 
changed    he   was — how  cold  1     She    form  a  system."     lie  closed  his  let^ 
conjectured  that  jealousy  of  Ilomeau    ter  with  a  reference  to  Isaura :  ''Do, 
might,  in  some  degree,  account  for    in  your  reply,  my  dear  Savarin,ttf* 
the  coldness  when  he  first  entered    me  something   about   your   friends 
the  room,  but  surely  not  when  he    Signora  Venosta  and  the  Signorinji 
loft ;  surely  not  when  she  had  over-    whose  work,  so  far  as  yet  publisifWi 
passed  the  reserve  of  her  sex,  and    1  have  read  with  admiring  astonish- 
implied  by  signs  rarely  misconstrued    ment  at  the  power  of  a  female  wntef 
by  those  who  love,  that  he  had  no    so  young  to  rival  the  veteran  pi*^* 
cause  for  jealousy  of  another.     Yet    titioners  of  fiction  in  the  creation  w 
he  had  gone — parted  with  her  point-    interest  in  imaginary  characters,  an^ 
edly  as    a    friend,  a    mere    friend,    in  sentiments  which,  if  they  app^*' 
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cneT^hat  ovcr-rora antic  and  ex-  Left  alone,  Isaura  brooded  in  a 
gerated,  still  touch  rery  fine  sort  of  mournful  wonderment  over 
ords  in  human  nature  not  awak-  the  words  referring  to  herself  in 
ed  in  our  trite  everyday  exis-  Graham's  letter.  Read  though  but 
Qce.  I  presume  that  the  beauty  once,  she  knew  them  by  heart, 
the  roman  has  been  duly  appreci-  What !  did  he  consider  those  char- 
ed by  a  public  so  refined  as  the  acters  she  liad  represented,  as  wholly 
urisian,  and  that  the  name  of  the  imaginary  ?  In  one — the  most  pro- 
itbor  is  generally  known.  No  minent,  the  most  attractive — could 
wbt  she  is  now  much  the  rage  of  he  detect  no  likeness  to  himself  ? 
le  literary  circles,  and  her  career  as  What  I  did  he  consider  so  *'  over- 
writer  may  be  considered  fixed,  romantic  and  exaggerated" — senti- 
ray  present  my  congratulations  to  ments  which  couched  appeals  from 
le  Signorina  when  you  sec  her."  her  heart  to  his  ?  Alas  !  in  matters 
Savarin  had  been  in  receipt  of  of  sentiment  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
iw  letter  some  days  before  he  call-  us  men  that  even  the  most  refined 
1  on  Isaura,  and  carelessly  showed  of  us  often  grate  upon  some  senti- 
i  to  her.  She  took  it  to  the  win-  mcnt  in  a  woman,  though  she  may 
ow  to  read,  in  order  to  conceal  the  not  bo  romantic — not  romantic  at 
rembling  of  her  hands.  In  a  few  all,  as  people  go, — some  sentiment 
UDutes  she  returned  it  silently.  which  she  thought  must  be  so  ob- 
** Those  Englishmen,"  said  Sava-  vious,  if  we  cared  a  straw  about  her, 
in,  "have  not  the  art  of  compli-  and  which,  though  wo  prize  her 
lent.  I  am  by  no  means  flattered  above  the  Indies,  is,  by  our  dim, 
y  what  he  says  of  my  trifles,  and  horn-eyed,  masculine  vision,  undis- 
darcsay  you  are  still  less  pleased  cernible.  It  may  be  something  in 
rith  this  chilly  praise  of  your  ii self  the  airiest  of  trifles:  the  anni- 
harming  tale ;  but  the  man  means  versary  of  a  day  in  which  the  first 

0  be  civil."  kiss    was    interchanged,   nay,   of  a 
"Ccrtainl}'^,"  said  Isaura,  smiling  violet  gathered,  a  misunderstanding 

Mntly.  cleared  up;  and  of  that  anniversary 

**Only    think    of    Rameau,"    re-  we  remember  no  more  than  we  do  of 

nmed  Savarin  ;    "on   the    strength  our  bells  and  coral.     But  she — she 

'this  salary  in  tho^ Sens  Commun^^  remembers   it;    it   is   no   bells  and 

•nd  on  the    chateau c    en    Bttj)agne  coral  to  her.     Of  course,  much  is  to 

rhich    he    constructs    thereon — he  be  said   in   excuse  of    man,    bruto 

18  already  furnished  an  apartment  though  he  be.     Consider  the  multi- 

n  the  (Jhaussee  d'Antin,  and  talks  plicity  of  his  occupations,  the  prac- 

►^  setting  up  a  coupe  in   order  to  tical  nature  of  his  ciires.     But  gran t- 

naintain  the  dignity  of  letters  when  ing  the  validity  of  all  such  excuse, 

ie  goes  to  dine  with  the  duchesses  there  is  in  man  an  original  obtuse- 

rho  arc  some  day  or  other  to  invite  ness  of  fibre  as  regards   sentiment 

jun.     Yet   I    admire    his    self  con-  in  comparison  with  the  delicacy  of 

idence,   though   I   laugh  at  it     A  woman's.     It  comes,  perhaps,  from 

**^  gets  on  by  a  spring  in  his  own  the   same  hardness   of  constitution 

nechanism,  and  he   should  always  which  forbids  us  the  luxury  of  ready 

^cop  it  wound    up.     RaTieau    will  tears.     Thus  it  is  very  diflicult  for 

Dake  a  figura     I  used  to  pity  him.  the     wisest     man     to     understand 

1  begin  to  respect ;  nothing  succeeds  thoroughly  a  woriian.  Goethe  says 
like  success.  But  I  see  I  am  spoil-  somewhere  that  the  highest  genius 
'ng  your  morning.  Au  revoir^  mon  in  man  must  have  much  of  the 
Wdhty  woman  in  it     If  this  be  true,  the 
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Ijighcst  genius  alone  in  man  can  poet  would  so  vulgarise  any  woman 
comprehend  and  explain  the  nature  whom  he  thoroughly  reverenced  and 
of  woman  ;  because  it  is  not  remote  loved.  She  is  too  sacred  to  him 
from  him,  but  an  integral  part  of  to  bo  thus  unveiled  to  the  public 
his  masculine  self.  I  am  not  sure,  stare;  as  the  sweetest  of  all  ancient 
liowevcr,  that  it  necessitates  the  love-poets  says  well — 
highest  genius,  but  rather  a  special  ,  ^.  .  u  i  *  ^  ^  .  .^  .  . 
idiosyncrasy   m   genms    which    the  ^  ^««u.u.  lucwwii. 

highest  may  or  may  not  have,     I    ^^ut    a    girl,    a    girl    in    her  first 
think    Sophocles    a    higher    genius    untold  timid  love,   to  let  the  world 
than  Euripides  ;  but  Euripides  has    know,  **Mrti  is  the  man  I  love  and 
that    idiosyncrasy,    and    Sophocles    would  die  for ! '' — if  such  a  girl  bc^ 
not.       I    doubt    whether     women    sl^c  has  no  touch  of  the  true  woman- 
would  acce]>t  Goethe  as  their  inter-    genius,  and  certainly  .she  and  Lam 
preter  with  the  same  readiness  with    have    nothing    in    common.     Well, 
which   they   would    accept  Schiller,    then,    in     Isaura*s     invented   hcro^ 
Shakespeare,    no  doubt,   excels  all    though  she  saw  the  archetypal  fonn 
poets    in     the     comprehension     of    of  Graham  Vane — saw   him  as  in 
women,  in  his  sympathy  with  them    her  young,  vague,  romantic  dreama, 
in   the  woman-part    of    his    nature    idealised,  beautified,  transfigured,— 
which  (ioethe  ascribes  to  the  highest    he  would  have    been    the   vainest 
genius ;     but,    putting    aside    that    of    men    if    he    had    seen   therrin 
*  monster,'  I  do  not  remember  any    the   reflection   of  himself.    On  the 
English  poet  whom  we  should  con-    contrary,    he   said,   in  the  spirit  of 
sider  conspicuously  eminent  in  that    that  jealousy  to  which  ho  was  too 
lore,    unless   it   be   the   prose  poct^    prone,    "Alas I    this,  then,  is  some 
nowadays  generally  underrated  and    ideal,  already  seen    perhaps,   com* 
little  read,  who  wrote  the  letters  of    pared   to   which   how  comnionplioe 
Clarissa    Ilarlowe.     I    say    all   this    ami!"  and  thus  persuading  himsd^ 
in  vindication  of  Graliam  Vane,  if,    no  wonder  that  the  sentiments  sur- 
though   a   very  clever  man   in    his    rounding  this  unreco[]jnised  archetjpe 
way,  and  by  no  means  uninstructeii    aj)peared     to     him     over-romantic 
in   human   nature,    ho   had    utterly    Hirj  taste  acknowledged  the  bean^ 
failed  in  comprehending  the  myster-    of  form  which    clothed   them;  hi* 
ies  which  to  this  poor  woman-child    heart  envied  the  ideal  that  inspired 
seemed  to  need  no  key  for  one  v/ho    them.     But  they  seemed  so  remote 
really  loved  her.     But  we  have  said    from  him  ;  they  put  the  dream-land 
somewhere  before  in  this  book  that    of  the  writer  farther  and  farther  from 
music  speaks  in  a  language  which    his  work-day  real  life, 
cannot  explain  itself  except  in  music.        In  this  frame  of  mind,  then,  ho 
So  speaks,  in  the  human  heart,  much    had  written  to  Savarin,  and  the  an- 
which  is  akin  to  music.  Fiction  (that    swer  he  received  hardened  it  still 
is,  poetry,  whether  in  form  of  rhjTno    more.     Savarin  had  replied,  as  was 
or  prose)  speaks  thus  pretty  often,    his  laudable  wont  in  correspondence, 
A  reader  must  be  more  commonplace    the  very  day^  ho  received  Graham's 
than,  I  trust,  my  gentle  readers  are,    letter,  and  therefore  before  he  had 
if  he  suppose  that  when  Isaura  sym-    even  seen  Isaura.     In  his  reply,  he 
bolised  the  real  hero  of  her  thoughts    spoke  much  of  the  success  her  work 
in  the  fabled  hero  of  her  romance,    had    obtained ;     of    the    invitations 
she  depicted   him  as  one  of  whom    showered  upon  her,  and  the  sensa- 
the  world  could  say,  *'  That  is  Gra-    tion  she  caused  in  iha  mUriis  \  of  her 
ham  Vane."      I  doubt  if  even  a  male    future  career,  with  hope  that  she 
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ight  even  rival  Madame  do  Grant-  becoming  enamoured  of  his  fair  con- 

esnil  some  day,  when  her  ideas  be-  tributor ;  and  that  Madame  Savarin 

ime  emboldened  by  maturer  expe-  had    ventured  tho    prediction    that 

ence,  and  a  closer   study  of  that  the  Signorina*s  roman  would  end  in 

lodcl  of    eloquent     style, — saying  tho  death  of  the  heroine,   and  the 

lat  the  young  editor  was  evidently  marriage  of  the  writer. 


CHAPTER    V. 

And  still  the  weeks  glidetl  on :  by  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  paper 
otumn  succeeded  to  summer,  the  as  the  editor's  fair  share  of  profit, 
inter  to  autumn ;  the  season  of  The  proprietor  was  never  named, 
^was  at  its  height  The  wondrous  but  Rameau  took  it  for  granted  that 
^ital  seemed  to  repay  its  Imperial  it  was  M.  Lebcau.  M.  Lebeau  ho 
nbdlisher  by  the  splendour  and  the  had  never  seen  since  the  day  he  had 
>y  of  its  /(7<».  But  the  smiles  on  brought  him  the  list  of  contributors, 
le  fiicc  of  Paris  were  hypocritical  and  was  then  referred  to  the  pub- 
nd  hollow.  The  Empire  itself  had  lisher,  whom  he  supposed  M.  Lebeau 
used  out  of  fashion.  Grave  men  had  secured,  and  received  the  first 
cid  impartial  observers  felt  anxious,  quarter  of  his  salary  in  advance, 
tpoleon  had  renounced  le^  idecs  The  salary  was  a  trifle  compared  to 
^apoUoniennes.  lie  was  passing  the  extra  profits  thus  generously 
ito  the  category  of  constitutional  volunteered.  He  called  at  Lebeau*s 
)fweijcns,  and  reigning,  not  by  his  oilice,  and  saw  only  the  clerk,  who 
Id  undivided  prestige,  but  by  the  said  that  his  chef  was  abroad, 
ace  of  party.  The  press  was  free  Prosperity  produced  a  marked 
»  circulate  complaints  as  to  the  change  for  the  better,  if  not  in  the 
irt  ftnd  demands  as  to  the  future,  substance  of  Ilameau's  character,  at 
!neith  which  the  present  reeled —  least  in  his  manners  and  social  con- 
unous  of  earthquake.  People  verse.  He  no  longer  exhibited  that 
iked  themselves  if  it  were  possible  restless  envy  of  rivals,  which  is  the 
^  the  Empire  could  coexist  with  most  repulsive  symptom  of  vanity 
nns  of  government  not  imperial,  diseased.  He  pardoned  Isaura  her 
jt  not  genuinely  constitutional,  success;  nay,  he  was  even  pleased 
ith  a  majority  daily  yielding  to  a  at  it.  The  nature  of  her  work  did 
•nority.  The  basis  of  universal  not  clash  with  his  own  kind  of 
•ffiage  was  sapped.  About  this  writing.  It  was  so  thoroughly 
fie  the  articles  in  the  *  Sens  Com-  womanlike,  that  one  could  not  com- 
Kfl/  signed  Pierre  Firmin,  were  pare  it  to  a  man's.  Moreover,  that 
Kiting  not  only  considerable  sen-  success  had  contributed  laigely  to 
tion,but  marked  efifect  on  opinion  :  tho  profits  by  which  he  had  benefit- 
d  the  sale  of  tho  journal  was  ed,  and  to  his  renown  as  editor  of 
inensc.  the  journal  which  accorded  place  to 
Necessarily  the  repute  and  the  this  new-found  genius.  But  there 
sition  of  Gustavo  Uameau,  as  tho  was  a  deeper  and  more  potent  cause 
owed  editor  of  this  potent  journal,  for  sympathy  with  the  success  of  his 
3e  with  its  success.  Nor  only  his  fair  young  contributor.  Ho  had  im- 
pute and  position  ;  bank-notes  of  perceptibly  glided  into  love  with  her 
Dsidcrable  value  were  transmitted  — a  love  very  different  from  that  with 

him  by  the  publisher,  with  tho  which  poor  Julie  Caumartin  fiattered 

*ef  statement  that  they  were  sent  herself  she  had  inspired  the  young 
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poet.     Isaura  was  one  of  those  wo-  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 

men  for  whom,  even  in  natures  the  \y  observer  to  look  at  the  h 

least    chivalric,    love — however    ar-  face    of    this    youth,    prexn 

dent — cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied  wasted  and  worn,  without  thi 

with  a  certain   reverence, — the  rev-  liness  of  pity,     llis  prosper! 

ercnce    with     which     the     ancient  brightened    and   sweetened 

knighthood,  in  its  love  for  women,  pression  of  that  face,  but  it 

honoured  the  ideal  purity  of  woman-  effaced  the  vestiges  of  decay ; 

hood  itself.     Till  then  Ramcau  had  perhaps    deepened    them,   i 

never  revered  any  one.  duties    of    his   post   necessi 

On  her  side,  brought  so  frequently  regular    labour,    to    which 

into  communication  with  the  young  been  unaccustomed,  and  the 

conductor  of  the  journal  in  which  she  labour  necessitated,    or  se« 

wrote,  Isaura  entertained  for  him  a  him   to  necessitate,   an  incr 

friendly,  almost  sister-like  affection,  fatil   stimulants.      He  imbil 

I  do  not  think  that,  even  if  she  sintho  with    everything   he 

had  never  known  the    Englishman,  and  to   absinthe    he  united 

she   would  have    really  become    in  This,   of  course,   Isaura  km 

love  with  Ramcau,  despite  the  pic-  any  more    than    she  knew 

turesque  beauty  of  his  countenance,  liaison  with   the    'Ondine' 

and    the     congeniality    of    literary  muse ;    she  saw  only  the  in< 

{)ursuits ;    but    perhaps    she  might  delicacy  of  his  face  and  foi 

lave  fancied    herself  in  love   with  trastcd   by  his   increased   g 

him.      And   till   one,  whether  man  and  liveliness    of    spirits,   a 

or    woman,    has   known   real    love,  contrast  saddoned    her.     Inl 

fancy   is    readily    mistaken   for   it.  ally,  too,  she  felt  for  him  com] 

But  little  as  she  had  seen   of  Gra-  She    recognised    and    respot 

ham,    and  that  little   not   in   itself  him  the  yearnings  of  a  gen 

wholly  favourable  to  him,  she  knew  weak  to  perform  a  tithe  of  ^ 

in  her  heart  of  hearts  that  his  image  the  arrogance  of  youth,  it  p 

would  never    be    replaced    by   one  to  its  ambition.     She  saw,  to- 

equally    dear.       Perhaps    in    those  struggles    between  a  higher 

qualities  that  placed  him  in  opposi-  lower  self,  to  which  a  weak 

tion  to  her  she  felt  his  attractions,  of  genius,  united  with  a  str 

The  poetical  in  woman    exaggerates  gree   of  arrogance,  is  so  oftc 

the   worth  of  the  practical  in  man.  jccted.     Perhaps  she  overcs 

Still    for    Rameau    her    exquisitely  the  degree  of  genius,  and  ? 

kind  and  sympathising  nature  con-  rightly    guided,    it    could  d 

ceived  one  of  those  sentiments  which  she  did,  in    tlio  desire  of  h 

in   woman    are     almost    angel-like,  heavenlier  instinct,  aspire  t< 

Wo    have    seen    in   her  letters    to  it  heavenward.     And  as  if  si 

Madame  de   Grantmesnil  that  from  twentv  years  older  than  hims 

the   first   he    inspired    her  with    a  obeyed  that  desire  in  remoni 

compassionate    interest;     then    the  and  warning  and    urging,  a 

compassion  was  checked  by  her  per-  young  man  took  all  these  * 

ception  of  his  more  unamiable  and  ments*   with   a  pleased   sub 

envious  attributes.     But  now  those  i>atience.     Such,   as    the   nc 

attributes,     if     still    existent,     had  dawned  upon  the  grave  of 

ceased  to  be  apparent  to  her,  and  one,  was  tiie  position  betweer 

the    compassion   became  unalloyed,  two.     And  nothing  more  wa£ 

Indeed,  it  was  thus  so  far  increased,  from  Graham  Vane. 
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SIR   JOHN   BURGOYNE. 

Tbi  work  which  Colonel  Wrottes-  ncnt,  he  was  called  upon  to  advise, 
r  undertook  to  perform  was  both  not  in  Downing  Street  only,  but  at 
editable  and  becoming ;  and  credi-  the  Tuileries.  Thus,  when  the  Gri- 
mly to  himself,  as  well  as  honestly  mean  war  came  to  an  end,  General 
irtTds  his  readers,  he  has  accom-  Todtleben,  his  old  opponent,  acting 
iihed  it  In  the  life  of  his  distin-  for  the  Russian  Government,  entered 
ished  father-in-law,  he  has  given  with  him  into  a  friendly  and  profes- 
oneof  the  most  charming  pieces  sional  controversy.  Colonel  Brial- 
biography  which  it  has  been  our  mont  likewise,  well  known  in  this 
od  fortune  of  late  years  to  encoun-  country  as  the  able  historian  of  Wei- 
r.  No  doubt  the  materials  at  his  lington's  military  career,  appealed  to 
ipOBal  were  both  ample  and  excel-  him  for  advice  and  support,  when 
it  A  journal  kept  through  many  opposed  by  a  commission  of  Belgian 
•m  of  active  service  in  the  field,  engineers  in  his  plans  for  the  forlifi- 
'  one  who  played  no  inconsiderable  cation  of  Antwerp.  And  American 
irt  Id  the  transactions  which  he  de-  generals  opened  their  minds  to  him 
ribes,  can  hardly  fail,  under  any  cir-  during  their  civil  war,  discussing 
outances,  to  be  interesting.  And  freely  their  own  and  their  opponents^ 
it  be  interspersed  with  criticisms,  manoeuvres,  and  accounting  as  they 
4  arising  out  of  information  ob-  best  could  for  the  comparatively 
ined  after  the  event,  but  based  trivial  results  that,  up  to  the  very 
MA  what  an  intelligent  observer  last  campaign,  attended  both  their 
M  and  hears  while  each  separate  failures  and  successes.  All  the  let- 
wiation  is  in  progress,  then  they  tcrs  and  memoranda  arising  out  of 
lio  follow  its  details  will  read  as  these  references  have  been  preserved; 
odi  with  a  view  to  instruction  as  and — together  with  notes  of  his  own 
imusement  Such  a  journal  of  services  m  Ireland  as  President  of  the 
•  great  contest  in  the  Peninsula  Board  of  Works,  his  confidential 
r  John  Burgoyne  kept,  and  Colonel  despatches  from  Turkey  and  Sebasto- 
rottesley  has  with  equal  judgment  pol,  both  before  and  i^ter  the  com- 
id  tiste  given  it  to  the  public  ex-  roencement  of  hostilities,  his  pleasant 
tty  as  it  was  written.'  Not  is  it  description  of  fetes  at  Paris,  Com- 
01  alone  that  he  has  made  the  gal-  pi^gne,  Windsor,  and  elsewhere,  and 
It  old  soldier  his  own  biographer,  his  large  and  miscellaneous  corre- 
s  time  sped  on,  sweeping  from  the  spondence  with  men  eminent  both 
V  of  life  one  after  another  the  in  literature  and  science — they  con- 
uits  whom  the  wars  of  the  French  stitute  such  a  mass  of  curious  and 
^(dation  had  reared  up,  Su>  John  valuable  materials  as  seldom  come 
ffgoyne,  wellnigh  the  last  survi-  into  the  possession  of  the  most  fa- 
f  of  the  race,  found  his  opinion  voured  of  biographers.  Let  us  not, 
o^t  for,  on  every  military  sub-  however,  be  misunderstood.  Where 
^  almost  as  much  by  foreign  Gov-  there  is  neither  tact  in  selecting  nor 
<UBents  and  their  representatives  skill  to  use  aright  what  is  chosen,  a 
by  his  own.  Thus,  when  the  superabundance  even  of  the  best  ma- 
Bich  with  Russia  became  immi-  terials  is  just  as  apt  to  confuse  as  to 

^e  and  Correspondenco  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  Bart     By  his  boq- 
*aw,  Ueat -Colonel  the  Honourable  Qeor^  Wrotteeley,  Royal  Enginccni. 
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prove  of  service  to  a  writer.     Hap-  the  parish  church  of  SL  Ann^a,  So- 

pily  Colonel  Wrottesley  has   shown  ho,  on  the  15th  of  August  1782,  and 

himself  to  bo  deficient  in 'neither  of  that  he  received  the  name  of  John 

these  qualities,  and  the  result  is,  as  Fox  Burgoyne — Charles  James  Fox, 

we* have  just  said,  one  of  the  most  the  great  Whig  statesman,  standing 

interesting  and  instructive  pieces  of  as  one  of  his  sponsors, 

biography  which    has  appeared  for  General  Burgoyne,  as    we  have 

many  a  long  day.  seen,  died  in   1792.     He  had  made 

Among  the  soldiers  and  politicians  provision,  as  he  thought,  in  his  will 

of  the  earlier  reign  of  George  III.,  for  the  children  and  their  mother; 

not  the  least  distinguished  in  many  but  when  his  affairs  came  to  be  inr 

respects    was    Lieutenant  -  General  vestigated,   there  were  debts  more 

John  Burgoyne.     His  failure  at  Sa-  than  sufficient  to   swallow   up  all 

ratoga,  occasioned  less  through  his  the   assets,  and  mother   and  chil- 

own    shortcomings    than    those  of  dren  were  thrown  upon  the  world, 

others,  threw  indeed  a  cloud  over  a  Nobly  and  generously   Lord  Derbj 

military  reputation  which,  prior  to  came    forward    to   supply  to  tl» 

that  calamity,  had  been  more  than  orphans  the  place  of  a  father.   He 

respectable.     Great,  however,  as  the  assumed  at  once  the  entire  cbaige 

misfortune  was,  it  neither  lost   for  of  their  maintenance,  removed  thai 

the  prisoner  on  parole  the  good  opin-  from  their  mother*s  care,  and  treated 

ion  of  his  friends,  nor  caused  society  them  ever  afterwards  as  if  they  had 

to  turn  its  back  upon  the  somewhat  been    the    lawful  ofl&pring  of  his 

florid  speaker  in  the  House  of  Com-  sister,  not  the  illegitimate  childno 

mons — and  the  brilliant  author,  as  a  of  her  husband, 

century  ago  he  was  esteemed  to  be.  The  subject  of  the  present  memoir 

of  ^  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,*   and  was  sent  at  first  to  be  educated  under 

'  The  Heiress,'  When  a  Westminster  a  private  tutor  at  Cambridge.    With 

schoolboy.  General  Burgoyne  had  be-  him  he  remained  for  about  a  yeir, 

come  the  sworn  friend  of  Edward,  after  which  he  was  removed  toAtoo, 

twelfth  Earl  of  Derby,  then  Lord  and  subsequently,  in   1796,  to  the 

Stanley.     This   led  to  an  intimacy  Royal  Military  Academy  at  ¥001- 

with  the  family,  which    the  soldier  wich.     His  biographer  tells  us  that 

of  fortune  somewhat  abused  by  elop-  all  this  while  the  boy  was  gentle 

ing  with  Lady  Charlotte,  his  friend's  wellnigh  to   timidity,  and  accounts 

youngest  sister.     But  the  incident,  for  the  circumstance  by  reference 

whatever  may  have  been  thought  of  to  the  state  of  dependence  on  the 

it  by  the  parents  of  the  bride,  seems  bounty  of  strangers  of  which,  froa 

not  to  have  interrupted  for  a  moment  early  years,  he  had  been  pauifoUj 

the  kindly  feelings  of  her  brother  to-  conscious.  There  may  be  some  trutn 

wards  the  bridegroom.     Lady  Char-  in  this  surmise ;  yet,  on  the  whd^ 

lotto  died  without  issue,  in  1776.    A  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  in- 

year  or  two  afterwards  the  widower  firmity — for  an  infirmity  it  wtf— 

formed  an  illicit  connection  with  a  much  more  to  constitutional  diffi* 

professional  singer,  who  lived  with  dence   than  to    any   assodation  o^ 

him  till  his  death  in  1792,  and  whom,  ideas,  of  which,  to  say  the  truth,  we 

with  her  four  children,  he  left  abso-  can  discover  no  trace,  either  ia  his 

lutely  penniless.  own  letters  or  in  those  of  his  friends. 

Of  these  four  children,  the  sub-  Be  the  causes  of  the  phenomenoOt 

ject  of  this  memoir  was  the  eldest  however,   what  they   may,  nothing 

The  day  of  his  birth  is  not  given,  can  be  more  certain  than  that  thtf 

but  we  learn  that  he  was  baptised  in  distrust  of  his  own   powers,  which 
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is    represented     as     colouring     the  Turkey,  and  Greece.     Young  as  he 
youth's  academic  career,  never  en-  was,  he  appears  to  have   travelled 
tirely  ceased  to  be  present  with  the  with  his    eyes    and  ears  open ;  for 
man  throughout  a  long  and  useful  the  information  which  he  commu- 
life.     In  doubtful  and  difficult  cir-  nicated  on  his  return  respecting  the 
cumstances  occurring  over  and  over  intrigues  of  the  French  in  the  East 
again,   no  human  being  ever  took  was  considered  so  valuable  that  the 
clearer  views  of  what  ought  to  be  Governor  at  once  transmitted  it  to 
done,  or  expressed  them  more  dis-  Downing   Street      The   result  was 
tinctly ;  yet,  in  every  instance,  as  it  a  second   expedition    by-and-by   to 
would    seem,   he   gave    way    when  Egypt,    in    which     Burgoyne,   now 
strenuously  opposed,  and,  retaining  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  took  part, 
his  own  opinions,  which  were  almost  but  which  unhappily  failed,  partly 
always  sound,  consented  to  act  in  because  the  force  employed  was  in- 
oontravention  of  them.    There  might  sufficient,  partly  because  the  enter- 
be  weakness  in  this.     There  doubt-  prise  was    not   conducted   with  the 
less   was,    but   it  was  a  weakness  skill    and    judgment    necessary    to 
both  loyal  and  amiable.      Had  ho  insure  success. 
been  less    modest  ho   might    have        During  1806,  and   part  of    1807,. 
filled  a  larger  space  in  the  world's  Captain  Burgoyne  served  in  Sicily, 
esteem;   but  in  this   case,'  the  ap-  In  December  of  the  latter  year  ho 
plause    of    the  crowd  would  have  was  recalled  to  England  in  order  to 
been  purchased  at    the  expense  of  accompany,    as    Commanding     En- 
those  very  qualities  which  rendered  gineer,  a  force  which  was  about  to 
him  60  much  an  object  of  personal  proceed  to  Sweden  under  Sir  John 
love  to  his  friends  and  associates.  Moore.     Of  the  adventures  of  that 
Young  Burgoyne' s  first  commis-  little  army  and  of  its  leader,  as  well 
sioD,    as    lieutenant    in    the    Royal  as  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
Engineers,  bears  date   the  29th   of  Sweden,  Burgoyne' s    journal   gives 
August  1798.      By  a  curious  coin-  a  curious  and  interesting  account. 
cidence,  the  first  professional  duty  But  we  cannot  stop  to  analyse  it, 
which  he  was   called   upon  to  per-  because  greater  events  were  at  hand, 
form  was  to  assist  in  fortifying  the  with  the  whole  of  which,  from  the 
western  heights  at  Dover ;  and  he  landing  of  Sir  John  Moore's  division 
lived    to    complete    the    works,   as  in  Mondego  Bay,  down  to  the  ter- 
Director-General    of    Fortifications,  mination  of  hostilities  in  1814,  our 
Just  seventy  years  afterwards — i,  «.,  hero  was  constantly  mixed  up. 
m  1868.  In    the    sufferings    and    dangers 
In  1800  our  young  soldier  found  that    attended     Sir    John    Moore's 
himself  under  orders  to  proceed  to  memorable    retreat,    Captain    Bur- 
Egypt  with  a  force,  of  which  Gene-  goyne  had    his  full   share.     He  it 
ral  Abercromby  was   at  the  head,  was  who,  after   mining   the  bridge 
He  did  not,  however,  get  further  on  over  the  Esla,  held  it  till  the  British 
that  occasion  than  Malta,  of  which  army  had  crossed  over,  and  then  blew 
the  French  were  then  in  possession,  it  up,  just  as  the  French  were  de- 
aud  in  the  blockade  and  capture  of  scending  from  the  opposite  heights 
the  forts  commanding  which  he  was  to  force  a  passage.     He  was  not,  in- 
employed.      There  he  subsequently  deed,  present  at  the  battle  of  Corunna, 
remained,  serving  as  aide-de-camp  to  because  his  lino  of  retreat  lay  in  a 
General  Fox  till  the  peace  of  1802,  different  direction ;   but  he  lost  his 
when  he  obtained  leave  of  absence,  horses,  his  baggage,  and  all  else  that 
and  made  a  tour   through  Egypt^  he  possessed,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
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land  with  the  h'ght  division  from  a  mind  not  naturally  prone  to  find 
Vigo,  rendered  all  but  totally  deaf  fault  with  those  in  authority.  For 
by  the  hardships  which  he  had  ourselves,  we  oflfer  no  opinion  with 
undergone.  Again  Lord  Derby  regard  to  the  justice  or  injustice 
came  forward  like  a  father,  to  com-  of  some  of  these  criticisms,  tiiough 
fort  and  sustain  him.  Immediately  the  first,  which  we  now  proceed  to 
on  reaching  London  he  received  a  transcribe,  is  undoubtedly  at  van- 
letter  from  his  noble  friend  enclos-  ance  in  one  important  particular 
ing  a  draft  upon  Drummond's,  and  with  the  spirit  of  what  the  writer 
begging  him  to  apply  without  had  himself  previously  stated,  and 
scruple  for  further  pecuniary  aid,  is  opposed  in  other  respects  to  all 
should  it  be  required.  Nothing  history.  He  has  told  the  story 
can  be  more  touching  or  in  better  of  the  passage  of  the  Douro  some- 
taste  than  the  letters  which  passed  what-  incorrectly  as  regards  the 
on  both  sides,  and  which  Colonel  means  that  were  employed  to 
Wrottesley  has  with  great  propriety  achieve  it.  He  goes  on  to  express 
given  at  length.  Burg03me*s  journal  an  opinion  upon  the  entire  opera- 
shows,  likewise,  that  the  suflferings  tion  in  the  following  terms : — 
of  the  campaign  were  all  forgotten 
during  the  pleasant  weeks  which 
he   spent,  partly  at  the  Oaks,  one 

of  Lord  Derby's  country  residences,  *'  The  first  thin^  that  strikes  one  in  this 

and    partly     in     London.       There,  business  is  the  little  previous  pretw*- 

-^^«^   «*i;««    o.'^Ui^o    u«    «r:4-«««o«^  tion.    Why  Beresford,  whose  object  was 

among  other    sights,  he    witnessed  evidently  to  impede  the  retreat  of  the 

the  burning  of  Drury  Lane  theatre ;  enemy,  take  up  his  time    and   diTCrt 

but  his  services  were  soon  required  him    sufficiently   to   enable    the  maio 

on  a  larger  field,  and  he  went  forth  ^^dy  to  be  close  at  his  heels  and  attack 

again,  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  mill-  J'^P^  ^'^»  ^^^.^  ^^<J^f  °^p^  ^ISJj; 
,®  'j  .  i^-ui.-  •  •  seize  upon  important  points,  destro/ 
tary  adventure,  which,  beginning  m  bridges,  Ac. ;  and  why  Roiiana  w 
Lisbon,  suffered  no  interruption  not  acquainted  in  time  with  the  open- 
till  it  carried  him  to  the  blockade  tions  about  to  be  undertaken  against 
of  Bayonne  and  the  first  abdica-  ?<^^1^  f  ^«"  ^"^  w,<>^\d  have  been  Teiy 
♦;««  «/  xr«««i««r»  liappy  to  have  lent  a  hand  to  so  impor- 
tion  of  Napoleon.  taut  an  undertaking;  and  thought' 
Our  readers  would  scarcely  thank  undisciplined  trooi>8  may  have  been 
us,  we  suspect,  if,  from  the  volume  very  unequal  to  meet  the  French  lo 
now   lying  open   on  our  table,   we  ^^^  open   Held,  no  one  will  say  they 

wpre  to  draw  for  them  a  sketch  of  ^^"^   ^^^   ^'^^^  adequate   to   a  ¥rar  of 

were  to  draw  lor  tnem  a  SKetcn  oi  ^^  j^^  broken  wUd  country,  and  e»- 

the  war,  as  it  was  waged  sixty  years  pccially  against  these  already  harassed 

ago  in  Spain  and  Portugal.     Much  dispirited  troops, 

more  to  the  purpose  it  will  be   if,  *'A8  regards  the  immediate  work  of 

referring  such  as  are  curious  in  this  fi^.^^L"^  Oporto,    it   has   been  shown 

4*      A    -o       ^        »«  i^       «i   :*„  I*  that  the  General    had    information  on 

matter  to  Burgoyne  s  journal  itself,  the  morning  of  the  12th  Uiat  a  body  of 

wherein  are  jotted  down  both  the  the  enemy  had  left  Oporto  and  taken 

movements    of    columns    and     the  tlie    road  to  Valongo   very  early  that 

personal  adventures  of   the  diarist,  morning;   that  the   floaUng  bridge  »t 

we  content  ourselves  with  making  S^^f  .rthn'tTt  f'r^„""fo„T  ..""^t 
one  or  two  extracts,  such  as  shall  miles  above  there  were  plenty  of  boats 
show  not  only  what  the  writer  and  every  facility  to  pass  the  riTcr. 
said  and  did  in  the  performance  of  From  these  considerations  it  would  ap- 
his  duty,   but    the   light  in   which  l^^J.  ^^^  ™^^*  military  mode  of  FJ: 

/*, i.   rk  1    »         -Tx  cecdine:  would  have  been  to  have  scni 

some  of  the  great  Duke  s   military  ^  smalT  corps  direct  to  Oporto  to  amuse 

operations  presented  themselves  to  the  enemy  while  the  mam  body  croescd 
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river  at  Avcntes.     Had  this   been  taken   by   an   army  which   has  not 

te  toe  French  army  would  have  been  nj^de  these  sacrifices." 

Idea  In  two,  the  rear-tmard  left   m  t^    ^h    xv^  „:.^«„  ^i,:«u  ^^^.^^^^a 

town  easil/cut  off,  and  the  retreat  ^  ^?   ^"   ^®  sieges  which  occurred 

the   remainder    consequently   more  diinng  the  progress  of  the  war,  Bur- 

icult        But    then     the     brilliant  goyne  took    a  leading    part      He 

levement   of  forcing  tlic  passage  of  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  first 

'^^^^^^r...t^^Z2\}^\^^^  oflScer  of  his  corps  who,  in  the  ab:. 

in  enemy  would  have  been  lost.  ,      ,     ,    *^  r  j  mi  j 

There   is  another    pohit    open    to  sence  of  a  body  of  driUed  sappers, 

Iciara  —  viz.,  the   want    of   celerity  trained  the  soldiers  of  the  line  both 

ti  which   a  flying   dispirited   enemy  to    sap    and    mine.           Lieut.-Col. 

hurried,"  &c.  &c.  Fletcher  makes  special  mention  of 

this  circumstance  in  a  letter  ad- 
Hie  only  remark  which  we  care  dressed  to  the  Inspector-General  of 
[lazard  on  the  first  of  these  criti-  Fortifications ;  and  Captain  (af ter- 
ns is,  that  if  there  were  abundance  wards  Sir  C.  P.)  Pasley,  himself  the 
boats  four  or  five  miles  higher  originator  of  the  corps  of  sappers 
the  stream,  there  were,  likewise,  and  miners,  also  refers  to  it :  "  The 
h  General  Murray  troops  enough  sappers  we  lately  employed,'^  says 
fill  them,  and  that  further  the  former,  ^^  were  taken  from  the 
divide  his  army  appeared  to  Sd  Division,  and  had  received  such 
Arthur  Wellesley  undesirable,  instruction  as  time  and  means  af- 
th  respect  to  the  second,  it  must  forded,  under  Captain  Burgoyne.*' 
borne  in  mind  that  the  English  *^I  congratulate  you,''  writes  the 
ny  was  composed  mainly  of  very  latter,  "  upon  the  honour  which 
UDg  men — most  of  them  recently  you  will  have  of  being  the  officer 
Toited  —  of  whom  Captain  Bur-  who  trained  the  first  sappers  in 
fne  himself,  after  seeing  them  the  British  service  that  ever  acted 
Bsed  in  review,  says :  *'  The  army  against  an  enemy." 
not  so  fine  an  one  as  I  have  been  Burgoyne,  now  promoted  to  the 
customed  to  see, — most  of  them  rank  of  major  by  brevet,  was  at- 
ry  young  soldiers ;"  while  "  the  tached,  at  the  siege  of  Badajos,  to 
Ttaguese  made  a  very  bad  figure  the  3d[,  Picton's,  Division.  He  de- 
ieed,  —  cannot  march, — the  men  scribes  vividly,  in  his  journal,  the 
rticularly  small."  With  troops  escalade  of  the  castle,  by  which  the 
this  description  rapid  movements  place  was  taken.  But  we  prefer 
emost  distressing,  as,  indeed,  was  giving  an  extract  from  a  description 
own  by  the  numbers  who  broke  of  the  same  operation,  by  Captain 
wn  during  this  campaign.  Sir  M*Carty  of  the  60th  Regiment,  who 
"thur  also  pretty  well  accounted  acted  under  Burgoyne  as  Assistant- 
r  the  escape  of  the  enemy  Engineer,  and  gives  details  which 
icn  he  said  in  his  despatch —  we  confess  are  new  to  us.  Colonel 
^t  is  obvious,  that  if  an  array  Wrotteslcy  has  printed  them  in  his 
rows  away  all  its  cannon,  equip-  work, 
snts,  and  baggage,  and  everything 
lich  can   strengthen  it,    and    can  *'  On   the   6th   (of  April)  all  niind 

ftKift  u  ♦/%  ««f  4^».A«k»«  «o  «  \^^A^  were  anxious  for  the  advance,  and  or- 

able  It  to  act  together  as  a  body,  ^^„  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^ 

a  abandons  all  those  who  are  en-  o'clock  that  night.    I  again,  with  Major 

led  to    its  protection,  but  add  to  Burgoyne,     attended     by   appointment 

weight  and  impede   its  progress.  General  Picton   at   eight   o'clock   p.m. 

must  be  able  to  march  by  roads  p/^"^™l  Kempt  and  several  others  were 

ivvM^u  ^u*  u  •*.            X  v    /u        J  there.      General     Picton,  .  having    ex- 

Pongh  which  it  cannot  be  followed  plained    his    arrangemenU    and    given 

th  any  prospect   of  bemg   over-  his  orders,  pulled  out  his  watch,  and 
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said,  *  It  is  time,  gentlemen,  to  ^o  */  and  ton,  dismounting,  sent  away  liis  hone, 

added,  cmpliatically,  'some  persons  are  and  headed  his  division  on  foot   The 

of  opinion  that  the  attack  on  the  castle  firing   of   the    enemy's    musltetry  b^ 

will  not  succeed ;   but  I  will  forfeit  my  coming   brisk,  increased   the  GenenTi 

life  if  it  does  not'    We  returned  to  the  anxiety    lest    any     occurrence   elioiiU 

engineer  depot,  where  tlie  fatigue-p«r-  retard   the   operation   of   his   dividon; 

ties  and  others  had  assembled,  to  receive  and  when  I   had   again   advanced  aom 

ladders,  axes,  &c.,  which  General  Pic-  distance  to  discover   Major   Burgojnc 

ton  superintended  himself,  and  repeat-  and      returned.    General    Picton,   tm 

ed  to  them  some  directions.     He  then  phatically  expressing   himself,  said  Mut 

asked,   '  Who  is  to  show  me  the  way  ?  '  I   was   blind,    he   supposed,  and  goini 

and  Major  Burgoync  presented   me  to  wrong ;  and    drawing  his   sword,  swori 

him.    When   the  General  had  sent   off  he  would  cut  me  down.     I  expliined 

the  parties,  he  turned  to  me  — *  Now,  and  he  was  appeased.     We  soon  afte 

sir,  I  am  going  to  my  division,'  and  rode  amved   at   the   vcr}'   spot   in  the  in 

away.    I   followed,  and  soon  lost  sight  parallel    where    Major    Burgoyne  in 

of  him  in  the  dark ;   but  pursuing  the  waiting,    when,    seizing  his   liand  iriti 

same  direction  (not  knowing  where  the  the    affection    of    a    brother-soldier, 

direction  was),  I  fortunately  arrived  at  expressed    my   happiness   on   tlic  pa 

the  division,  which  was   drawn  up   in  fcctlon  of  my  guidance,  and  my  neai 

column  between  two  hills,  at  the  dis-  ance  to  the  General  that  I  had  not  hi 

tance,  I  supposed,  of  three   miles,  and  him   an   inch  out  of  the   way.    Indw 

?uite  out  of  sight  of  Badajos.    General  it  was  as  correct  as  a  line.    The  dirl 

•icton  having    addressed  each   of   the  sion  then  entered  the  trench,  and  pro 

brigades,  ho    returned  to  the  head   of  ceeded  nearly  to  the    end  of  it,  who 

the  division,   ordered   the   march,    and  the  enemy's   fire  burst  forth   in  vw, 

said  to  me,   *  Now,  sir,  which  way   are  direction     over     the     division.      H* 

we  to  go  V    We  proceeded  a  consider-  grandeur   of  the   scene  was   indeicitt 

able  distance,  and    again    came   within  able.    It  was  as  light  as  day.    Genen 

sight    of    the    fortress,    the   lights   of  Picton  exclaimed    *Some    of  tliemav 

which  were  altered  and  much  extended,  too    soon.    What    o'clock  is  It?'  «( 

I  was  to   conduct  the  division  to  a  cer-  comparing  his    watch  with  other*,  tbi 

tain    point   in    the    trenches    to   meet  time  was  a  quarter  before  ten  o'dod 

Major    Burgoyne,   and    thence     to   the  I    remember  this,   because  it  has  beei 

escalade,  and  naturally  felt  the  weight  supposed    that   General   Picton's  dlii 

of  the  charge.    For  if  I  had   miscon-  sion  approached   too  soon.     When  tl» 

ducted  so  that  his  division  arrived  too  division   had    advanced    some  distmo 

late,  I  cannot,   even  now,  ruminate  on  from  the  parallel,  and   General  Plct» 

the  result     But  I   had  been    so   per-  at    its    head,    with     General    Kempt 

fcctly  instructed    by    Major    Burgoyne  Major   Burgoyne,    the    staff,   and  my 

that  I  could  not  err;  notwithstanding,  self,   the  enemy's    fire    increased  con 

to  prevent  the  possibility  of  deviating,  siderably;    and  I  was  walking  betweo 

I  several  times  ran  ahead  to  ascertain  General    Picton    and     General   KeDjpj 

the  correctness  of  my  guidance  towards  when     General    Picton    stumbled  w 

the  given    point,    the  General    Inquir-  dropped,   wounded  in  the   foot      H< 

ing  each  time  if  we  were  going  right,  was  immediately  assisted  to  the  Icft^ 

I  confidently  answered  in  the  afflrma-  the     column ;    and    the   command  * 

tive.    Again    I   departed,    and    in    ap-  volving  on   General   Kempt,    he    coft 

proachiug  the  direction  of  the  ravelin,  tinned   to   lead    it   with    Uie  ff**** 

though   far   from    it,   I   stumbled    on  gallantry.        On   aniving   at  ^^^JjW 

a   dead   soldier  of   the   52d    Regiment,  dam   (extremely    narrow),   over  wwci 

which,     operating    as      a      lana-mark,  the  troops  were  to  pass,  streams  of  njj 

nroved   that   I    was    perfectly    correct,  blazed   on   the   division,  and  the  pw^ 

No    delay    or   error   occurred.        I    re-  with  ladders,  axes,  &c.,  which  had  P^ 

turned   Co   the   column    and   informed  ceded,  were   overwhelmed,  mingled  » 

the  General  that    it  was    necessary  to  a  dense  crowd,  and  stopped  the  irtj 

incline  to  the  right,  and  coming  to  the  In  the  exigence    I  cried  out,   '  DoJ 

side  of  the  Talavera  road,  the  column  with  the  paling  !  '    and,    aided  bj  «»< 

descended    into  it    Here  General   Pic-  officers  and  men  In  rocking  the  fence 
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ide  tbe  opening  at  which  the  division  of  Bnrgos,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 

tcred,  and   winch   was   opx)Osite  the  have  succeeded,  had  the    corps  on  all 

fore-mentioned   monnd ;    then,    *  Up  tlie  various  occasions  done  their  duty, 

(h  the  ladders  !*     *  What !    up  here  T  had  our    Engineers   had   a    competent 

id  a  brave  officer  (46th).      *  Yes,'  was  establishment— viz.,  of   stores,    sappers 

plied;    and    all   seizing:   the   ladders,  and    miners,    officers,  &c. ;    or    had  a 

illed   and   pushed     each     other   with  larger  force  been    aent   to  the   attack   of 

em  up  the  acclivity  of  the  mound  as  the  iecond  and  third  line  xm  the  evening  of 

t  shortest  way  to  Its  summit.      The  the  l%th  iml.'*'* 
lOve  officer  and  a    major  of   brigade 

boriously     assisted     in    raising     the  mi.    __  xi_                 x    v     xi.  i.     *xx. 

dders  against  the  wall,  where  the  fire  1  he  truth  appears  to  be,  that  with 

M  BO  destructive  that  with  difficulty  the  exception  of   two  battalions   of 

w  ladders  were  raised  on  the  mound ;  Guards,    the    troops    employed    on 

Ml  I  arranged    the  troops    on   them  ^y^          •                  f         inferior  or- 

lecossivelv,  according  to  my  mstruc-  ^^^'^^^^        »      xii.- 

008,  dunng  whicli   I  was   visited  by  <ier,  a  very  large  proportion   being 

enenl  Kempt  and   Major  Burgoyne,  Portuguese;     and   the  Portuguese, 

Ithongh  tliia  place  and  the  whole  face  though   good  soldiers  in   other  re- 

f  tte  wall   being  opposed  by  the  guns  gpe^ts,  could  never  be  trusted— any 

f  the  citadel,  were  so  swept  by  their  Jf^.riv>««   rv«,  ^«r«   G»^^«>a     *«  «/♦ 

bcharges  of  round-shot,  broken  shells,  ^o^®  y^^^  ^^  o^'\  Sepoys— to  act 

midlcs  of   cartridges,  and  other  mis-  alone  in  desperate  circumstances, 

to,  and  also  froni  the  top  of  the  widl  . 

nlted  sbelis,   &c.,  that  it  was  almost  ,.  .,..        .  *,      -n  .-k..           ^^  \ 

npossible  to  twinkle  the  eye  on  any  ,,  "  Although  the  Portuguese,''  he  says 

itt^forc  he  was  knocked  down.     In  " ^^re  so  utterly  useless,  I  must  say  that 

ach  an  extremity  four  of  my  ladders,  JJe  British  were  very  deficient,  more  so 

1th  troops  on  tlicm,  and  an   officer  at  than  I  had  ever  before  seen;   but  it  is  a 

tie  top  6f  each,  wire  broken  succes-  melancho  y  fact,  and  one    which   tells 

Ifdy  near   tlie    upper  ends,   and   slid  particularly  ajjainst   the   operations    of 

ito  the  angle  of  the  abutment.      On  the  Enghiecrs^  department  Uiat  British 

lie  remaining   ladder  was    no  officer ;  Boldlers,    who     have     undoubtedly    as 

nt  a  privat^   soldier  at    the   top,  on  much  as,  If  not  more  spirit  than,  any 

ttempUng  to   go    over  the  wall,   was  In  the  world,  are  not  ashamed  of  flmch- 

hot  In  the   hcSd   as   soon   as  he  ap-  ing^  in   the   most  disgraceful    manner 

«red  above  the  parapet,  and  tumbled  ^^om   v>ork   under    fire.    .    .         I  had 

•ckwards   to   the   ground,    wlicn   the  an  opportunity  of  polnUng  out  to  Lord 

•atman  (45th  Regiment)  to  him  upon  WeUington  one  day  a  French  and  Eng- 

he  ladder  Instantly   sprang    over.     I  Ji^i^   '^'^''^'^^''^fi^K  ^^l  excavating  a 

OMtanlly     cheered  -  *  HuzSah !     there  trench :  while  the  5'rench  shovels  were 

»  one  over;    follow    him.'     But  the  going  on  as  merrily  as  possible  we  saw, 

rowbars  of  the  ladders  being  broken,  in  an  equa    space,  at  long  Intervals,  a 

Wayed   the   escaladers    In    the  wall  a  einRle    English  shovelful  make  Ite  ap- 

hortUme,  until  the  ladders  were  re-  pearance^e  could  not   get  a  dozen 

Jwed  Ro  as  to  reach  the  top  of  the  p^io°f  ^^"^^  ^^  one   day.     Our  mus- 

'"11,  which  enabled  the  troops  to  pass  ketrv-fire     kept    up   by  «io    covering- 

lYQiii                                       *^         *  parties  of  whomsoever  they  might  hap- 
pen to  bo  composed,  was  noisy,  waste- 

^  ^.                .         ^   ^        -o  fnl,  and  Ineffective;  while  the  French 

Ui  the  operations  before  Burgos,  kept  a  small  number  of  steady  men, 

Jid  the  causes  of  the  failure  there,  who  fired  well,  and  never  but  at  a  fair 

Jorgoyne    takes    a    different  view  object      Evciy   gabion    we   placed   at 

jaeral      He   will    not   allow   that  i,er  c3    our  foolish    firing-parUes  were 

"•  insuflSciency   of  the   battering-  shot  through  the   head  by  one  unob- 

^Mi  was  entirely  or  even  mainly  to  served    Frenchman,  while  their  atten- 

>i»me.    His  censure    s  much  more  ^lon   was   purposely    engaged   by    an- 

T^eeping.    Here  it  is  :—  ''"''^''• 

Retreating  with  the  army  after  this 
**Tha8  ended  the  siege  of  the  Castle    repulse  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
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and  advancing  again  with  it  in  the  it  would  give  us  would  com 

spring    of     1818,     Burgoyne,     now  daugeroos  assaul^aod^oe^l' 

Lieut-Colonel,  witnessed  the  battle  Soraparatlve     certaintj,    and 

of  Vittoria — where  he  had  a  horse  trifling  loss,  but  with  a  dela 

disabled  under  him — and  was  subse-  bably    tbrec    or    four    days, 

quently  employed  in  the  siege  of  m^^e  a  globe  of  compression 

c*    c^Vv««4-:.*.      TJ«>  «r««  «/x4.   yv«  i-kof  tlie  counterscarp  and  crest  of 

St  Sebastian     He  was  not^  on  that  ^hen,  at  low  water,   I  woul 

occasion,  m  chief  command  as   en-  the  attack  on  the  breaches,  ai 

g'neer.     That  post  was  held  by  Sir  the  mine,  and  really  assault 

ichard  Fletcher ;  yet  he  appears  to  work,  which,  not  behig  non 

have    suKested-tW    with    his  ^^o^^^^^SUtcX  ^SIJh 

usual  modesty— a  plan  of  operations  ^jic    sally-port  In    the    curt* 

which,  had  it  been  followed,  would  afford  a  good   communicatioi 

have  saved,  in  all  probability,  both  ditch,  which  gives  a  large  spi 

Ume   and  bloodshed.     Our  readers  ff^V^^,^^*''  Y'y.^^  H^^P®.  ^51 

will,  we  think,  be   interested  by  a  ^  f;^^'l''^\^!,oX"^l^% 

brief  account  of  this  suggestion.  of  low  water,  and  the  night 

St    Sebastian    stands  on  the  left  in  making  good   lodgments 

bank  of  the  Urumea.     The  batteries  commencing    breaching-batte 

designed   to  form  the  breaches  in  ^rfc^r  a^uTst  "the  *fn 

the  town  wall  were  erected  on   the  ijo^y  of  the  place,  and  conm 

right  bank ;  and  in  order  to  reach  the  to  the  paraUcl.'* 
breaches   when   forced,   the  storm- 
ing-parties    must    needs    cross    the 

stream,  which  could  be   done  only        Burgoyne's  advice  was 

at  certain  times  of  the  tide.     Mean-  upon.     The  breaches  had  1 

while,   for  the    double    purpose  of  dered  practicable  when    \ 

completing  the  investment  and  di-  was   discovered,  and  time 

recting  a  nank  fire  upon  the  threat-  cious.     Hence  that  which 

ened    point    parallels  were  drawn  have  been  the  main  attack 

from    the  left    bank   of    the  river  only  to  create  a  diversion ; 

to  the  sea.     It  happened  that  while  assault    failing,  there  cou 

excavating  the  works  on  this  side,  return  to  a   device    of    ^ 

Lieutenant  Reid  of  the   Engineers  secret    was    discovered, 

fell  upon  a   drain.      It  was    large  word  of  all  this  got  abrot 

enough  to  get  into,  and  with  much  time ;  indeed  it  is  only  n 

difficulty  and  preseverance  he  went  years  after  the  event,  that  s 

completely  through  (240  yards),  to  able  a  proof  of  the  sagaci 

where  it  ended  in  a  fastened   door  journalist  comes  to  light 
opposite  the  face  of  the  right  demi-        The    abdication   of    Naj 

bastion  of  the  homwork ;  and  then,  the   spring  of    1814,   by 

through  chinks  in  the  door,  he  was  peace  to  Europe,    left  th< 

enabled  to  look.     Referring  to  this  Government  free  to  turn  i 

discovery.  Colonel  Burgoyne,  in  his  turbed  attention  to  the  oth 

remarks  on  the  siege,  written,  be  it  the  Atlantic;  and  a  rcsoh 

observed,  the  day  after  the  first  im-  arrived  at  to  embark  a  cor 

successful  assault,  says  : —  portion  of  the  Peninsular 

Bordeaux,  and  to  send  it  t 

"On  the  discovery  of  the  drain   of  command    of    Lord    Hill, 

the  aqueduct  leading  to    the  ditch  of  aopoimta  with    the    Amerii 

the  homwork,  I    should   have   recom-  Jpcounts  wiin    tne   Ameri( 

mended   immedtotely  altering  the  pro-  <^olonel    Burgoyne    the    c 

jcct  of  attack,  as  I  think  the  advantages  made  of  accompanying  thif 
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Engineer,    a    proposal    with  reasons  why  England  should  have 

he  immediately  closed.     But  shown  at  that  time  as  much  favour 

tstances  arose  which  induced  as  the  laws  of  war  would  allow  to 

ioYernment    to    abandon   this  the  Southern  States,  the  interruption 

t,  and  to  dispatch  only  two  of  whose  commerce  was  becoming  so 

corps, — one   to  reinforce   Sir  intolerable  that  they  already  talked 

orge  Prevost  in  Canada;  the  of  seceding  from  the  Union.     Just 

a  single  brigade,  to  make  a  at  that  moment  Admiral  Sir  Alex- 

on  in    the    Chesapeake,   and  andor    Cochrane,    who    commanded 

l-by  to  form  part  of  the  force  on    the  station,   made  such  repre- 

was  to  attack  New  Orleans,  sentations    to    the    Government    at 

^sequence  of   this    change  of  home  a<<  induced  them  to  strike  a 

iurgoyne  returned,  by  way  of  blow  which,   besides  bringing  dis- 

to  England.     On  the  first  of  credit    on    the    arms    of    England, 

be  reached   London,   whence,  entirely    changed    the    current    of 

k  brief  sojourn  in  the  capital,  public  feeling  in    America.      With 

ocecded    on    a    visit    to    the  all  that,  however,  we  have  for  the 

ind  to  Kndwsley.     From  this  present  little  concern ;  the  enterprise, 

place  he  was    recalled    early  impolitic    and    unwise    as    it    was, 

gust  by  a  letter  from   Lord  ought  not  to  have  failed.     All  the 

to  whom    again    the    Ameri-  American  works  on  the  left  bank  of 

)mmand  seems   to  have  been  the    Mississippi  were    carried,   and 

.     But  again   the  apprehen-  General  Jackson  had  given   orders 

i  troubles  nearer  home  inter-  for    evacuating    the  town,    when  a 

to  disturb  the   arrangement;  council    of    war,    over    which     Sir 

t   was    finally    settled    that  John  Lambert  presided,  came  to  the 

General  Sir    Edward    Paken-  conclusion   that  the  attack    should 

hould  go  out  at  the  head  of  not  be  renewed.     We  now  find  that 

dful  of  troops,  which,  when  in  this  council,  of  which  he  was  a 

by  the  various  detachments  member,  Burgoyne  urged  a  renewal 

J  operating  along  the  coast  of  of  the  attack.     He  was  overruled  ; 

;a,    would    raise    his    entire  and  because  he  crossed  the  river  and 

to  about  7000    men.      With  directed  the  movement  in  retreat, 

mmand  Burgoyne  was  direct-  he  lay  for  years  under  the  scandal 

embark ;  and  in   the  Statira  of  having  advised  the  very  course 

he    sailed,   on    the    1st    of  which   he    had    condemned.     Such 

ber,  from  Spithead — Sir  Ed-  was  the  man !     Such  his  modesty  1 1 

Pakenham,    General    Gibbs,  Such  his  loyalty  I ! ! 

olonel   Dickson,    R.A.,   being  It  would    be    a   true  saying  by 

ow-passengers.  whomsoever  uttered,  that  **the  race 

the    ill-arranged    and    worse  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 

ted    campaign    before    New  battle  to  the  strong.*'    Burgoyne  had 

3  we  need  not  here  stop  to  served     in    Portugal,     Spain,     and 

ny  account.      Colonel  Wrot-  France,    through  six  years  of  un- 

has  placed  the  afiair  in  its  ceasing  warfare.      In    every  battle 

ght,  when  he  says  ^^  it  would  that  was  fought  he  was  present ;  in 

Scult  in   the  whole  range  of  every  siege    he    took   a  prominent 

1  military  enterprise  to  find  part     He  was  absent  in    America 

)  injudicious  operation.'*     But  when   the  Order  of  the  Bath  was 

iterprise  was   more  than   in-  remodelled,  and  the  honours  which 

iis   in    a    military    point    of  were  conferred  on  men  of  far  in- 

There  were  strong  political  ferior  merits  passed  him  by.     He 
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arrived  in  Eogland  after  all  the  partment  at  Portsmouth,  in  order 
arrangements  for  the  army  in  the  that  we  may  devote  a  sentoMse  or 
Netherlands  were  completed.  He  two  to  a  sketch  of  his  sayings  tnd 
lost  by  these  means  his  chance  of  doings  while  acting  as  ChairmiQ  (A 
being  present  at  the  battle  of  Water-  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland.  i 
loo,  and  of  commanding  the  Engi-  On  the  first  of  April  1831,  Bury 
neers,  which  his  army  rank  must  goyno  received  from  Lord  Stanlej, 
have  insured  to  him.  We  would  then  chief  Secretary  for  Irdand 
not  appear  to  insinuate  anything  in  Earl  Grey's  Administration,  a 
against  the  professional  character  letter  offering  him  the  post  of  Presi* 
of  Sir  Carmichael  Smith.  He  was  dent  of  a  board  about  to  be  cntted 
a  brave  soldier  and  an  excellent  in  Dublin,  which  was  to  be  crdled 
engineer,  but  he  lacked  the  ex-  the  Board  of  Works,  and  WM  to 
pcriencc  of  war  which  a  life  spent  take  upon  itself  all  the  daties 
in  the  field  had  given  to  Burgoyne ;  heretofore  distributed  among  fiw 
and  possibly,  had  the  latter  been  in  separate  boards.  The  businesi  cf 
command  during  the  night  of  the  this  Board  was  to  disburse  the 
17th  of  June,  the  farmhouse  of  La  sums  granted  for  Irish  purposes 
Haye  Sainte  would  have  been  put  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and 
in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  to  to  reinvest  for  the  benefit  of  Irdiad 
resist  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  such  portions  of  the  loan  as  migkt 
to  occupy  it.  Be  this,  however,  as  from  time  to  time  be  repaid.  With* 
it  may,  Burgoyne^s  absence  from  out  entering  into  details,  it  mj 
that  great  battle  proved,  in  more  sufiBce  to  state  that  Burgoyne  ic* 
respects  than  one,  very  mortifying  cepted  the  trust;  that  he  thiff 
to  him.  He  returned  with  the  himself  heart  and  soul  into  ihi 
Army  of  Occupation,  the  wearer  of  duties  of  his  ofSce ;  and  that  he- 
four  gold  medals,  yet  favoured  with  acquired  the  confidence,  not  only 
no  higher  decoration  than  that  of  of  the  Government  he  served,  bi 
C.B.,  which  he  never  wore,  nor  on  of  all  classes  of  the  people  for  whosi 
any  subsequent  occasion  included  benefit  he  laboured, 
among  the  honours  bestowed  upon  The  duties  in  which  he  wis 
him  on  account  of  services  per-  engaged  lecf" naturally  to  his  taking 
formed.  wide  views  of  the  condition  of  !»• 
From  1818  to  1821,  Colonel  land,  and  of  the  remedies  W 
Burgoyne  was  left  without  active  ought  to  be  adopted  in  order  to 
employment.  As  idle  men  are  apt  improve  it  These  views,  wWl* 
to  do,  ho  fell  in  love,  and  in  Sep-  first  impressions  were  still  strooi 
tember  1819  married  Miss  Charlotte  upon  him,  he  set  forth  in  a  send 
Rose,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  of  letters,  which  were  colleetodi 
Rose  of  Holme.  His  first  home  com-  printed,  and  published  as  a  pani' 
mand  was  at  Chatham,  where  he  phlet.  No  pamphlet,  especially  j^ 
remained  till  1826,  when  Mr.  Can-  it  be  anonymous,  commands  public 
ning's  expedition  to  Portugal  being  attention,  be  its  excellences  whit 
determined  upon,  he  was  attached  they  may;  and  Colonel  Burgoyne** 
to  it  as  Commanding  Engineer.  His  brochure  of  1831  fell  dead  froa 
letters  from  the  old  familiar  scenes  the  press.  Yet  we  read  it  now 
of  other  and  more  stormy  days  will  with  admiration  at  the  just  appre* 
well  repay  perusaL  We  must,  elation  by  the  writer  both  of  the 
however,  pass  them  by,  as  well  as  causes  and  nature  of  the  eTib 
his  brief  career  as  chief  of  his  de-  which  he  describes,  even  when  we 
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ffer  from  him  in  regard  to  some  lington,  utterly  <iondemned.     At  the 

:tiie  measures  which  he  suggests  same  time,  it  is  just  to  state  that  the 

\  ranediaL    We  are  still  of  opinion,  Minister  of  War,  whom   he  desired 

ffeianiple,  that  in  abolishing  the  to  see  in  office,   and  combining  in 

gUblished    Church,     and    passing  his  own  person  the  authority  of  Com- 

idi  a  land   law  as  that  of   1871.  mander-in-Chief,  Secretary  of  War, 

[r.  Gladstone  made  a  mistake ;  on  and  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 

le  other  hand,  his  proposal,  a  little  was  one  to  be  selected,  if  possible, 

ler,  ere  yet  the  railway  system  had  from  among  those  who  had  served 

Beo  introduced  into   Ireland,  that  with  reputation  in  the  army — such 

16  Government  should  at  once  de-  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Duke 

iraine  the  direction  of  lines  in  that  of  Richmond,  Sir  George  Murray,  or 

Mintry  and  undertake  their  manage-  Sir  Henry  Hardinge.     Even  subject 

tent,  was  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  to  these  restrictions,  it  may  be  doubt- 

nfortunately  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  ed  whether,  in  a  constitutional  coun- 

ot  be  brought  to  see  that  if  pri-  try  like  this,  it  is  possible  to  admin- 

Ete  enterprise  be  scarcely  equal  to  ister  in  perpetuity  the  complicated 

idi  tn  undertaking  in  a  country  affairs  of  the  army  as  they  ought  to 

di,   orderly,    and     law-observing  be    administered,  through  a  single 

ke  England,   it  must  utterly  fail  Secretary  of  State — liable  at  any  mo- 

hore  law  has    no  force,    and  the  ment  to  be  turned  out  of  offiqe  when 

mt  bulk   of  the  people  are  poor,  his  party  shall  cease   to  command  a 

lie  consequence    was,    that    bills  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

roQght    into    Parliament    for    the  Time    and    events    have,  however, 

npose  of  starting  the  arrangement^  brought  about  the  issue  to  which 

le  after  another  fell  through  ;  and  Burgoyne  pointed ;  and  we  are  bound 

le  results  are  thus  shown  by  Dr.  to  add,  that  whatever  his  predeces- 

looock,    the   head    of   the   statis-  sors  may  have  done,    or  his    suc- 

ad  department,  in  his   notes  for  cessors  may   do,    Mr.   Cardwell  has 

M : —  shown  himself  both  able  and  willing 

to    contend    against    great    difficul- 

M»in.  -^         *  *  •    T  «i„«^  n...^^  ties,  and  to   surmount  not  a  few  of 

"There  arc  at  present  m  Ireland  three  .,    ' 

hrays  bankrupt,  two  at  a  stand-still,  tnem.  ^ 

0  paying  4  1-2  dividend  on  the  ordina-  The  brevet  which  came  out  at 
ihares,  six  payinjz;  no  dividend  on  pre-  the  Coronation  in  1838,  raised 
«ice  stocks,  seven  whose  dividends  Colonel  Burgoyne  to  the  rank  of 
s  MSB  than  those  paid  on  Government  ^„^^,  „«„«^„i  t^Jo  TM./^m/^♦mn  nraa 
Bdi,  six  pmving  dividends  less  than  that  major-general.  This  prornotion  was 
commercial  interest,  and  but  one  (the  immediately  followed  by  his  advance- 
i!]|ln  and  Kinj^town)  the  shares  of  ment  to  the  dignity  of  Knight 
dch  are  above  par."  Commander  of  the  Bath— a  tardy  ac- 
knowledgment    of     services    more 

Besides  advising   on  these    local  important  and  varied  by    far  than 

bjects,   Burgoyne  was    consulted  those    which    had    already    gained 

'  the   Commission,   of  which  the  for  not  a    few    of    his    juniors   a 

ike  of  Richmond  was  president,  similar    distinction.     By -and -by  a 

upon  inquiring  into  the  practica-  still  more    satisfactory    recognition 

^     of     consolidating    the    civil  of  his    merits  came  to  him   in  his 

inches    of  the  army.'*     We  con-  appointment  to  the  highest  ofiBce— 

»  to   some    surprise    at    finding  that  of  Inspector-General  of  Forti- 

on   favourable  to  a  policy   which  fications — ^which  an  engineer  officer 

1  great  master,  the  Duke  of  Wei-  was  in  those  days  allowed  to  hold. 
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Colonel  Wrottesley  thus  speaks  of    for  having  produced  two  imp 
foe  incident :—  results.    It  converted  Lord  P 

ston,  then  Prime  Minister,  J 

-When  Sir  John  Buncoyne  assumed  1^^^%^^  nirl.^'^i'jfj 

the  duties  of  Inspector-General  of  Fortl-  from  the  Duke    of  Wellingt 

ficatlons  In  1845,  he  had  just  completed  famous  letter,  the  surrepntioi] 

his  sixty-third  year  ;  he  had  therefore  Hcation  of  which,  just  a  yew  i 

passed,  hy  three  years,  the  age  at  which  ^^g  written,  created  somethini 

it  has  been  since  proposed  to  place  all  ^^„.    «^^„  '  *u«  ^-,«^  *:„: j  J 

officers  of  the  aniy  and  navy  on  the  P*°>^/™^J^f  **^®  "^^f,!  ^'5  *, 

compulsory  retired  list.    It  is  a  proof  of  redMr.Cobden,andtnewhoiei 

unusual  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  that  "peace-at-any-price"  statesmei 

the  period  of  his  greatest  usefulness  to  utterance  of  an  enormouB  i 

the  State,  and  of  the  services  by  which  .   „nmiti«ited   nonsense      { 

he  will  bi  best  known  to  posterity,  com-  ^1   unmitigatea   nonsense.     \ 

monced  at  this  time,  and  continued  for  Wrottesley  has,    m  justice^ 

twenty-three  years  afterwards.  It  must  bo  father-in-law,    given   a  detai 

admitted,  however,  that  his  constitution  count  of  this  affair,  which  is  < 

was  exceptionally  hardy.    No  amount  of  ^^^  ^^^^  reasons  than  one.    1 

labour,  physical  or  mental,  apx)eared  tofa-.  ri^««»««.^««.  «t«o  «/Nf  ^^T.*t>^k  \ 

tlgue  him  permanently.    At  this  period  Government  was  not  content  \ 

ho  was  still  fond  of  fleld-sports,  was  an  their    mdefatigable    public   i 

excellent  shot,  and  for  many  years  after-  quietly  to  discharge  his  prop 

wards  would  jolu  in  his  favourite  game  ^^^    ^he  Irish  famine  occaxn 

of  rackets.  ^^  ^^g  immediately  requested 

come  president  of  a  board  t 

We  recommend  our  readers  not  to  which  the  funds  "foted  by 

pass  lightly  over  the  thr^  chapters  ment  for  the  relief  of  the  ^8< 

which  tell  the  tale  of  Sir  John^s  offi-  the  country  should  be  admini 

cial  life,  as  Inspector-General  of  For-  He  accepted  the  post,  procei 

tifications.      These    show    how    he  Ireland,  and  did  excellent  ser 

turned  his  attention  to  every  point  and  obtained  as  his  reward  nv 

connected  with  the  defence  of  the  expressions  of  gratitude,  but 

country,  and  the  improvement  of  its  pecuniary  nor  honorary  remum 

armament.     Block-ships  or  floating  AH  this,  with  much  more,  wh 

batteries  were  all  the  rage  in  1845.  repay  perusal,  we  leave  then 

He  drew  up  a  memorandum,  point-  gather  from  the  pages  of  th 

ing  out  their  disadvantages,  which,  itself,    while    we    hurry    to 

however,  failed  of  its  object  at  the  stirring     matters  —  the      n 

moment.      The      experiment     was  the  Crimea,  and  the  part  wl 

tried,    at  considerable  expense  ;   it  John  Burgoyne  played  in  it 

justified  all  that  he  had  predicted  con-  "The    commencement  of 

coming  it,  and  was  by-and-by  aban-  says  Col.  Wrottesley,    '*  foui 

doned.     He  took  the  lead  at  the  same  with  Russia  imminent,  and  S 

time    in   the  introduction  of  syste-  Burgoyne  in  close  and  conf 

matic  instruction  in   the  use  of  the  communication    with    the    ( 

musket,  and  in  judging  of  distances  ment    of    Lord    Aberdeen." 

by  soldiers.     His  paper,   dated  2d  papers,  sent  in  by  him  to  tfa 

Nov.  1845,  "  On  the  possible  results  net,  recommended  a  double 

of  a  war  with  France    under    our  of  action.     First,  to  occupy  t 

present  system  of  military  prepara-  danelles,  as  a  base  of  operati 

tion,"  is  not  only  a  masterly   pro-  the  fleet ;    and  next,   havinj 

duction  in  itself,  but  is  remarkable  made  Constantinople   safe,  t 
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ainst  the  Russians  in  Geor-  case  the  last  attempt  at  negotiation 

irsuance  of  the  former  pro-  should  break  down,  as  it  infallibly 

lel  Vicars  was  despatched  will." 

uid  report  upon  the  coun-  Accompanied  by  Colonel  Ardant, 

he  Turkish  capital.     But  of   the  French  Engineers,   and  at- 

sars  was  seized  with  para-  tended  by   Colonel   (then  Captain) 

after  he  had  embarked,  Wrottcsley,  and  Captain  Wellesley, 

bn  volunteered  himself  to  Lord  Cowley^s  son,  as  aides-de-camp, 

e  seryicc.     He  was  then,  Sir  John  quitted  Paris  on  the  81st 

obered,  seventy-two  years  of  January,  and,  touching  at  Malta, 

iut  mind  and  body  were  where  the  French  oflScer  was  treated 

t>uB  to  an  extent  rarely  with  the  greatest  respect  and  kind- 

t  these  years ;  and  grate-  ness,  arrived  on  the  12th  of  February 

with  many  compliments  at  Gallipoli     Mrs.  Wrottesley,  then 

valry  of  the  proposal,  his  Miss  Burgoyne,  made  one  of  the  party 

ccepted.     We  will  not  do  — ^which,   after    settling  where  the 

or  our  readers  the  in  jus-  lines  should  be  drawn,  passed  on  to 

tempt  an  abridgment  of  Varna ;  and  from  thence   to   Omar 

i  account  which  he  gives  Pasha's  headquarters  at  Shumla.  All 

idents  of  that  excursion,  that  Sir  John  saw  and  heard  only 

ce  to  state  that  he  lost  no  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  which 

tting  out ;    that  he  took  he  had  already  expressed  as  to  the 

le  way,  where  he  was  ad-  plan  of  campaign  to  be  acted  upon, 

confidential  communica-  though  Omar  Pasha  advocated  a  de- 

the  Emperor;    that  the  scent  on  the  Crimea,  which  he  de- 

rhich  he   expressed   pro-  scribed  as  occupied  only  by  about 

trong  effect  both  on   the  20,000   Russian  troops,   and  to  be 

ind    his    Ministers ;    and  exceedingly  defensible  if    oijce  rc- 

rench  Government,  which  duced. 

ear  thus  far  to  have  hung  Returning    to    London,  Sir  John 

red  warmly  into  the  views  made  his  report,  which,  with  a  paper 

England.     From  all  this  subsequently   written,   in  order    to 

ippear,  that  with  whom-  guard    against    misapprehension,  is 

blame  rests  of  having  published,  and  will  be  read  with 
1  a  quarrel  between  Russia  great  interest.  And  now,  as  it 
Allies,  Napoleon  is  not  seemed,  there  were  two  courses,  and 
,  as  the  world  has  hereto-  only  two,  for  the  Government  to 
aed,  for  pushing  matters  follow.  They  had  deprived  the 
*emity.  His  idea  seems  Ordnance  0£Sce  of  its  Master-Gen- 
ie no  further  than  a  co-  eral,  by  appointing  Lord  Raglan  to 
of  the  fleets  of  the  two  command  the  Army  in  the  East, 
ith  Turkey.  It  was  the  The  post  of  Lieut -General  of  the 
ibinet  which  insisted  on  Ordnance  Office  had,  in  a  fit  of  false 
pedition  by  land,  and  pre-  economy,  been  abolished.      It  was 

Tou  will  be  happy  to  competent  to  those  in  power  either 
ites  Lord  Cowley  to  Sir  to  confer  that  dignity,  which  circum- 
le  8th  of  February,  *'  that  stances  constrained  them  to  recreate, 
to  Paris  has  produced  a  on  Sir  John,  or  they  might  attach 
ange  in  the  Emperor's  him  to  the  field  force  as  a  lieut -gene- 
he  is  making  every  pre-  ral  of  the  Staff.  They  did  neither, 
or  a  land    expedition,  in  They  appointed  to    be    temporary 
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head  of    the   Ordnance    OflSce    Shr  Because,  had  he  been  }^^^^^} 

Hugh  Rose,  a  very  gallant  veteran,  Staff   of   the  army,  he    •^-^  ^*^  ■ 

who  was,  however,  Burgoyne*8  junior  taken  rank  as  second  in     5^^^**"**' 

in  army-rank.     Sir  Hugh  had  had,  and  in  the  event  of  anytl*-*^^  »^ 

moreover,  no  experience  whatever  of  ing    Lord    Raglan,   the         ^^^tm 

the  working  of  the  department ;  yet  would   have   devolved  up^'^*^  ^ 

they  left  Burgoyno  Inspector-Gene-  Such,  in  those  days,  was   tf»*Jlll 

ral  of  Fortifications,  and  therefore  jealousy  of  officers   of  vr't^^  H 

the  subordinate  of  the  new  Lieut-  called  the  scientific   corps.      II 

General,   whom,    as    a    soldier,   he  might  be  very  able  men,  ^^^fc 

ought    to    have    commanded.      No  advisers,  extremely  useful   i0  M 

wonder  that  Burgoyne,  patient    as  way,  but  they  must  never  tnh  h 

he  was  of   slight,  should  have  felt  lead  of  their  brother  officers  iwri 

this   deeply.      Nor    did    the    mode  in    the    infantry    and    cavaJiJr  ^^ 

adopted  to  soothe  his  outraged  feel-  whom  all  the  genius  for  war  fli<^ 

ings   redound,   more    than  the  act  great  scale  was  assumed  to  hiW^ 

itself,  to  the  credit  of  the  Govern-  tred.     We  have,  it  is  to  be  iMP*4 

ment      When   a  despatch   arrived  broken  the  neck  of  this  mott  ^ 

from  Varna,  containing  a  plan  of  the  taken  prejudice.     Onegenenio^ 

proposed  invasion   of    the    Crimea,  trained  in  the  Engineers  condi^ 

Sir  James  Graham  sent  to  Sir  John,  the    expedition    to    Aby6sinia»  •■ 

requesting  him  to  make  his  remarks  now  commands  in  chief  in  h^j 

upon  it     This  Sir  John  did.     He  and  other  officers  there  are,  boft" 

disapproved  of  the  proposed  landing  the  Engineers  and  Artillery,  ffc* 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Belbec — ^within  no  Government,  in  the  event clf^i 

sight,    so  to   speak,  of   Sebastopol.  will  venture  to  keep  back. 
Ho  was  equally  opposed  to  an  at-        Sir    John^s    letters,  joumali  ■■ 

tempt  of  the  kind  on  the  Eatcha —  memoranda,  during  the  progre»» 

that  point  being  also,  in  his  opinion,  the    operations    that   foUoww^  ^ 

too  near  the  enemy.     What  was  to  a  study  for   officers   of  ill  WB^ 

be  done?    The  Duke  of  Newcastle  While  passing  from  Marseillttt*^ 

sent  for  Sir  John,  and  put  the  ques-  Piraeus,   he    amused    himself  vil 

tion  to  him   whether  he  would  be  drawing  up  a  plan  of  campii^ 

willing  to  join  the  army  and  give  to  the  Crimea,  towards  which,  tiiN^ 

Lord  Raglan  the  benefit  of  his  ex-  the  sheer  force  of  popular  cbl^ 

perience?       Without    a    moments  and    newspaper    articles,  the  tij| 

hesitation  the  noble  veteran  assented  of  war  was  already  directed  to* 

to  the  proposition.     But  see  what  turned.      It    is    curious  to  ijjj 

followed.      No    public    recognition  how    very    slightly    the   priy*T* 

was  made  of  the  position  which  he  there   laid    down     by  •antkifi^ 

was  to  hold  in  the  field  force.     He  were,  in  the  conduct  of  the  9^^ 

was  not    gazetted   to  the  Staff   of  prise,  departed   from.    The  wri*^ 

the  army.*     He  went  out  without  assuming  the  Allies  to  be  victfiw" 

any    military    position   at    all,  and  in  a  preliminary  battle,  prMMW**| 

whether  any  such  position  was  sub-  in  favour  of  the  establishmentj • 

sequently  assigned  to  him  is  to  this  base  for  siege  operations  at  Bih*^ 

hour  uncertain.    Why  was  this  done  9  and  the  bays  on  each  side  of  *■• 


*  It  is  not  made  quite  clear  whether,  at  a  later  sta^e  in  the  war,  Sir  John^* 
was  not  placed  upon  tiie  Staff  of  tlie  army.  A  letter  from  Lord  Hardinjre  seeiw  »J 
imply  that  he  was  about  to  be  so  placed ;  but  we  do  not  tind  any  confirmation  oiv^ 
fact  itself. 
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c.     He   selects    Eupatoria  m^^  the  moyement  upon  the  Ahna, 

30  of  debarkation,  and  the  and  the  battle.     In   justice  to  the 

'hich,  in  case  of  a  reverse  gallant  fellows  who    fought  it,   we 

lid,   the  Allies   should  re-  transcribe  the  terms  in  which   Sir 

►th  suggestions  were  acted  John — no    mean    nor    prejudiced 

1    both   are  now    said    to  authority  in  such  cases— speaks  of 

.  wise.     But  on  his  arrival  them  and  their  doings : — 

he  found  the  army  deci- 
f    sickness,   many  both  of  "The   enemy  certainly    fought   gal- 
ad  men  having  died,  and  a  lantly  against  superior    nunibere,    and 

ger  number  being  stiU  down  -^^P^&ot^rJS  t^oV  a'^-'c,^- 

recovermg.  There  was  great  guperior  order  in  tacUcs,  in  steadiness, 

I  consequence   everywhere,  regularity,  precision,   and   spirit     The 

le  reports  that  came  in  from  contest  was    at   times   becoming  very 

\y  of  the  enemy's  strength  close  and  resolute,  but  nearly  in  all— 

S^tA «    ;i:^    «/N*    *««^    ♦/>  certainly     in    all    of    importance— the 

paragons    did   not   tend    to  enemy  were  forced  to  turn;  everything 

"Captam    Drummond   of  ^aa  under  view;  the  sight  was  magni- 

ribution,"    writes     Admiral  ficent.    I  am  told  the  ftw  Frenchmen 

•n  the  28th  of  August,  "  has  who    witnessed    our    attack    were    in 

ived  from   Odessa;   reports  ™Pturcs." 
iOjOOO    men     are     in     the 

40,000     marched     from  The   following  gives  a  most  at- 

to     the    Crimea     lately."  tractive  picture  of  this  brave    old 

ncidents  had  their  natural  man,  and  his  state  both  of  body  and 

K)n  a  man  so  experienced  in  mind : — 
iir  John ;  and  one  of  his  me- 

I— the  first  which  he  seems  u  Stafford  (one  of  his  aides-de-camp) 

written  after  reaching  head-  is  a  very  fine  fcUow,  but  too  anxious 

f — gives  reasons  why,  under  to   take   care   of  me — always    on    the 

cumstances,    an    attack    on  look-out  to  prevent  my   remaining  at 

>ol  at  that  toe    could  be  ^Z  ^^  T^^^^^t.^  llr^.^^, 

ed  only   as      a  most    des-  me  by   General  Tyldon  on  account  of 

andertaking."     But    the-  die  extreme  Quietness,  almost  unpleasantly 

t;    the  enterprise   must    be  sleepy  and  lazy)  all  on  a  sudden,  just 

..««.»  .     ««/^  iiA  AT^ni^Afi  Wya  as  we  passed  a  place  on  which  was  a 

upon  ;    and  he  applied  his  ^^  ^^^  ^commenced   prancing 

rgies  to  the  arrangement  of  ^nd  pulling,  and  became  so  fidgety 
for  meeting  every  possible  that,  after  a  time,  I  changed  with 
7  and  surmounting  it  Not  Stafford.  It  was  after  dark  when  we 
t  formidable  of  these  was  the  ^ot  to  camp,  liaving  been  twelve  hours 
*•  c  *u«  v^^^^u  *^  ♦!,«  on  our  horses;  and  this  morning  we 
lation  of  the  French  to  the  And  a  musket-shot  had  grazed  the  skin  off 
jervice,  and  their  eagerness,  one  of  his  hind  Icijs,  and  it  is  some- 
he  matter   was    decided,   to  what  swelled,  but,  I  hoije,  will  not  lame 

landing  at  the  wrong  place,  l^i^-  .             n  »     i  •  i,      ;  •♦      4. 

t^^A  ^r.  J^,Su  K^  "Wo   are  all  in  high  spirits  at  pre- 

^ere  surmounted  as  much  by  ^^^^    appearances,    and     certainly    the 

he  force  of  argument ;  and  the  result,  if  it  turns  out  as  we  expect,  will 

•mies  embarked.  show  that  we  have  highly  over-esti- 
story  of   the   reconnaissance    mated    the    Russian    military    power, 

3    Caradoc     frigate     of    the    ?^»»«Tif,^?®    Emperor   would   never 
7^   ]!  OVA       1     *^    have  left  this  primary  substance  of  his 

coast,  from  Scbastopol  to  po^gr,  Sebastopol,  and  the  fleet,  so 
ria,  is  simply  and  modestly  meanly  protected,  after  so  long  a  warn- 
3  is  the  account  of  the  land-    ing  of  our  proposed  formidable  attack. 
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If  we  succeed  in  this  final  object,  our  tho   shadow  of  a   doubt  on  pd 

Governmeut,  and  tliat  of  the  French,  heretofore  but  partiaUy  undenb 

may   fairly   dictate   theh-  terms   as    to  t^   .       i^^,   ..  ^J   .,  ^   i^^,     r^ 

a  very   inferior  state.     But   it  was    a  J^  '^   ^^^   ^°^*v ^?,  ^*?^   ™. 

lottery  whether  they  would  be  strong  though  censured  by  Russian  wn 

or  weak— it  was  a  matter  of  chance—  as  a  blunder,  was  the  right  til 

and,    as    I    Uilnk,    the   chances   were  Doubtless  the  pursuit  after  the 

g5^ VlfSlgVbc  SXilTgt  X.    'y  of  ^-  Alma  was  knguid 
^ige    J        «*  *  we  must  not  forget,  first,  that 

"Mamiire  [his  servant,   a  pensioner  British    army    landed   without 

from  tlie  cavalry]  has  througnout  our  means   of  transport  whatever ; 

marches  accompanied  me  on  horseback,  ne^t,  that  only  the  British,  not 

which  is  uscfuL  as  it  irives  me  a  spare  ti«^J7^u  -^  *•         i.  j      t 

horee     He  carriW  some'Ehing  to  eat  and  ^^-e^^^  contingent,  was  under  I 

drink,  holds  ray  horse  when  I  dismount,  Kaglan  s    orders.      As    to    can; 

and  being  an  old  soldier,  does  not  quit  the  place  by  eoup-de-main  imo 

one  under  fire,  as  a  civil  servant  probably  ately  on  arriving  at  the  south 

would.    Yesterday,  at  the  very  awkward  ^t  *Ug  i^-»-,    ^f  ^u  ^  i^  w 

place  where  my  horse  was  hit,  as  well  as  ?iu,^®ir«     '   ^^  ^°*^  ^t     w- 

three  or   four   of  the  Staff  and  their  ^^^^7  *^<^   ^o  more.     Looking 

horses,  Maguire  dropped  his  hat,  and  was  the   state   of  preparation    at  wl 

obliged  to  ride  back,  dismount,  and  pick  the  Russians   had  arrived,  and 

*t  ^P'"  strength  of  the  garrison,  an  attei 

of  the  sort  would  have  been  n 

Poor  Maguire,   it  seems,  lost  his  ness.     But  this  much  we  doks 

way  when  returning  from  Balaclava  that  never  did  a  British  anny  Ci 

during  one  of  the  most  inclement  upon  a  great  enterprise  so  ul  i 

nights  of  the  winter,  after  the  siege  plied ;  and  that  the  hardships  wl 

had  been  formed,   got  frost-bitten,  the  troops  underwent,  and  the 

and  died.     Writing  a  few  days  be-  looked-for  prolongation  of  the  ik 

fore  this  sad  accident  to  his  wife,  he  are  almost   entirely  attributaUi 

says  : —  the    absence  of    system   and  4V 

among  the  home  authorities. 

"You    want    me    to    wright    every        No  doubt  the  leaders  of  the  it 

mail ;   but  having  to  lay  on  the  wet  of  the  Crimea  were  without  exp 

ground   with    only   Robert's  greatcoat  ence.     If    we    except   Lord  Bh 

sn^Vanrr!:;;!,S^S  i'^^t  ll^it^e  J^-^^lf    Sir  George%rowu,  ^ 

to    Wright  every   mail      Should  ancy  I^acy   JiiVans,    Sir    Colm    Campo 

thing  hapen  to  me,   you  may  depend  and    Sir    George    Cathcart,    not 

Sir    John    would    let   you    know.  .  I  general  or  regimental   oflBcer  of 

would  rather  stand  on  the  heights  of  that  landed  at  Eupatoria  had  Of 

Sebastopol    till   I  was    frozen    into    a  u^«:>»^«    c-      t  t^"*"^*"*  ""^  *" 

pillar  of  ice,  than  I  would  ask  to  leave  oesiaes    bu-    John    Burgoyne,  m 

him ;  and  if  I  had  a  chance  to  leave  to-  war.     But  what  they  might  liCK 

morrow,  I  would  not  go  until  the  Bear  knowledge    they    made  up  in  g 

was  musseled."  lantry  and  endurance ;  and  of  t 

non-commissioned  ofiScers  and  n 

The  limits  which  are  at  our  com-  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  h| 

mand  will  not  admit  of  our  giving  ly.     They  could  not,  however,  wo 

any  details,  however   brief,   of  the  impossibilities ;     and    a    blimdifi 

siege    of    Sebastopol;    nor    is  this  Government,   to  save   itself  thn 

necessary.     Tho  volumes  now  before  the  blame  on  men,  than  whom  nfl 

us  must,  we  venture  to  predict,  pass  ever    more    faithf ullv    served  th« 

into    many    hands ;    and    no    one  country,    or   suffered    more  in  J 

after  reading    them    will    entertain  doing- 
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matter  Sir  John^s  cor- 
e  puts  in  a  new  light 
misfortunes  that  can  fall 
rmy  in  the  field,  scarcely 
re  to  be  deprecated  than 
ice  within  its  lines  of 
correspondents — 


f  the  newspaper  correspon- 
rritcs  on  the  4th  of  January 
ikely  to  do  us  an  immensity 

publicly  by  the  information 
the  enemy,  and  privately  by 
1  our  reputations,  and,  as  I 
Irly  and  unnecessarilv.      In 

otter,  published  in  the 

of  December,  will  be  found 
of  details  that  will  afford 
Ic  information  to  the  enemy 
jnt  moment,  when  it  could 
easily  communicated  to  him 
itersburj^ — the  weakness  of 
the  fatij^ues  to  which  they 

the  sickness,  the  imperfect 
rations,  want  of  transport, 
J  of  gcttinj^  up  guns,  ammu- 
&c.  He  will  gain  a  confl- 
^11  be  most  injurious  to  us, 
reparc  himself  for  greater 
sist  us.  Is  that  of  less  con- 
an  that  the  curiosity  of  the 
lid  be  satisfied  on  those 
>r  to  argue  that  it  is  neces- 
nulatc  the  Government  to 
ir  measures  is  most  erronc- 
nobody  can  be  more  aware 
'.  really  do  require,  or  what 
:tcd,  than  we  arc  ourselves, 
mstant  in  making  our  de- 
.    .    I  consider  this  a  most 

in  the  way  of  our  opera- 
I  have  pointed  out  to  Lord 
t  he  ought  to  put  it  forward 
at   increase   to  the    difflcul- 

position, — and  he   will   do 


I  so  —  but  what  then  ? 
:mment  of  1855  did  not 
interfere,    What  Govern- 

I  hereafter  put  itself    in 

II  with  the  press  ? 

18th  December  1854:— 


you  feel  a  little  small  in 
onceits  about  mc,  after  read- 
t:cent  articles  in  the  '  Times,' 

m. — NO.    DCXC. 


in  which  my  name  has  been  mixed  up 
with — 


*  That  he*B  as  bad  as  bad  can  be, 
And  I  am  quite  as  bad  as  he '  T 

**  Among  some  insinuations,  one  di- 
rect attacK  is:  *Wc  do  not  desire  to 
have    goncrals   in  command   above    70 

f'cars  of  age.*  They  are  right  in  desir- 
ng  to  have  qualified  generals  before 
they  have  descended  much  from  Uie 
prime  of  life ;  but  I  think  that  Lord 
Kaglan,  the  hero  of  the  day,  is  very 
close  npon  that  age,  as  well  as  Sir 
George  Brown,  to  whom,  I  presume, 
Uiey  would  not  object;  and  though  I 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  one  to  say  it, 
after  a  peace  of  nearly  forty  years,  a 
little  of  the  experience  of  the  former 
wars  is  very  necessary  at  starting  on  a 
new  one.  The  old  gentlemen  here,  for 
instance,  can  set  the  young  ones  right 
in  many  essential  matters,  which  the 
latter  cannot  know  by  inspiration,  and 
which  (mr  army  have  little  means  of 
learning  dnring  peace.  A  little  ex- 
perience with  young  blood  is  decidedly 
what  would  be  best;  and  as  the  war 
becomes  prolonged,  the  younger  onght 
to  supersede  the  older  in  commanding 
in  the  field:  iJut  for  the  present  ycTu 
ought  to  bear  a  little  with  the  old 
ones." 


We  must  hurry  over  what  remains 
to  be  told  of  this  deeply  interesting 
narrative.  Sir  John  had  from  the 
first  urged  the  allied  generals  to 
make  the  main  attack  on  the  Mala- 
kofF  tower.  The  French  objected; 
and  the  approaches  to  the  Redan 
and  the  Flagstaff  were  pushed  for- 
ward. Sir  John  was  continually  in 
favour  of  aggressive  operations — of 
driving  the  Russians  from  the  posts, 
when  they  took  up  in  front  of  the 
trenches,  and  teaching  them  to  stand 
in  awe  of  the  Allies.  His  views, 
were  not  appreciated  either  by 
French  or  English  generals,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  men  was  there-, 
fore  entirely  defensive.  This  came 
to  be  particularly  the  case  after  the 
battle  of  Inkerman  ;  and  in  his  let- 
ters home  Sir  John  greatly  laments 
it     But  worse  things  were  in  store. 
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for  him.  The  country  became  im- 
patient In  Parliament  the  Min- 
isters were  assailed.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  choose  a  victim  from  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  army,  and  the  lot 
fell  upon  Sir  John.  On  the  13Ui 
of  October  1854,  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham had  written  to  him  in  these 
terms : — 

"You  may  imagine,  but  you  can- 
not exaggerate  the  anxiety  with  which 
I  have  watched  your  movements  and 
splendid  bucccbscs  in  tlio  Crimea.  I  am 
more  and  more  rejoiced  that  you  gal- 
lantly determined  to  go  out  at  a  short 
notice  and  take  a  post  under  the  standard 
of  our  friend,  Lord  Raglan.  We  have 
not  yet  heard  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol ; 
but  I  venture  with  confidence  to  anU- 
cipate  that  proud  result,  which  has 
been  the  grand  object  of  my  constant 
hopes  Bincc  the  first  commencement  of 
the  war." 

Sebastopol  did  not  fall  in  1854. 
It  continued  to  hold  out  in  1855 ; 
and  Ministers  being  asked,  in  a 
taunting  tone,  what  they  had  done 
to  hurry  forward  the  consummation. 
Sir  James  Graham,  speaking  for 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  replied  : 
"What  have  we  done?  We  have 
recalled  Sir  John  Burgoync." 

Comment     on     this     proceeding 
would  be  out  of  place.     The  very 
men  who  committed  the  gross  in- 
justice soon  became  ashamed  of  it 
Sir  John,  without  one  word  of  re- 
monstrance, without  uttering  a  sin- 
gle   complaint    even     privately    to 
those  who    had  wronged  him,   far 
less  appealing,   as  others  probably 
would  have  done,  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  public  in  vindication  of  his  own 
Iionour,  quitted  the  camp  amid  the 
deep  regret  of  his  brother  officers. 
But  the  tide  had  already  turned  in 
his  favour  before  he  reached  Lon- 
don.    Ho  was  sent  for  immediately 
to  attend  and  advise  at  counsels  of 
war,  which  were  held  at  Windsor, 
and    in    which    the    Emperor    Na- 
poleon took  part     On  the  ]5th  of 


August,  after  the  failure  on  the 
18th  of  June,  he  sent  in  to  Lord 
Panmure,  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  a  memorandum,  in  reply 
to  communications  from  the  seit 
of  war,  pointing,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  enter 
prise.  Whether  that  paper  had  any 
effect  in  deciding  the  question  there 
is  nothing  to  show.  This,  howerer, 
is  certain,  the  siege  was  not  raised, 
the  final  assault  was  delivered,  and 
Sebastopol  fell  through  the  yenr 
point  on  which  Sir  John  had  au 
along  contended  that  it  was  most 
vulnerable. 

If  the  brave  old  man  passed  for 
a  brief  space  under  a  cloud,  his  son 
broke  through  it  again,  and  shooe 
over    him    with    increased   lustre. 
Little  by  little  his  merits  came  to 
light,  and  honours  and  rewards  were 
showered    on   him.     He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Field-MarsoaL 
Ho  was  created  a  baronet    On  the 
death    of    Lord    Combermere^  her 
Majesty  conferred  on  him  the  post 
of  Constable  of  the  Tower.    He  re- 
signed his  office  of  Inspector-Gen- 
eral  of  Fortifications,  but  retained 
the  full  pay  of  the  dignity  for  life. 
As  we  have  elsewhere    stated,  ill 
soldiers  of  eminence,  whether  Eng- 
lish or  foreign,    courted  his  corre- 
spondence and  sought    his  adTiee. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  creiy- 
thing    that    passed    around   hisi— 
dabbling  in  literature,  contributing 
to    scientific    journals,    forwarding 
benevolent  projects,  especially  when 
they  connected  themselves  with  the 
army.     No  man    ever    commanded 
more  universal  respect  and  esteem, 
and  no  man  ever  more  deserved  to 
command  them.    His  health  likewfie 
continued  excellent,  and  his  spirits 
were  those    of    a  boy.    Just  then 
there  fell  upon  him  a  blow,  against 
which  he  could  not  contend    His 
only  son — lan  officer  of  rare  excel- 
lence—  went    down    in    the   Cap- 
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ain,  of  which  he  was  in  command,  that,  looking  to  the  particular  channel 

md   Sir  John   never    held   up    his  tlirou^h  which   its   course  lay,  I   find 

,__  «  „,-«•  my8clf  unable   to   point   to  any  other 

ima  again.  with  which  it  may  fitly  be  compared. 

Ue  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Bear  with  me,  if,  in  so  cxpressiu*'  my- 

Cower  with  military  honours.     Two  self,  I  seem  to  pjo  beyond  the  limits 

'aneral  sermons  were  subsequently  o^   pulpit   oratory.     I  am   no   chance 

ireached— one  in  the  Tower  itself,  P"^^«'•    "«  ^^^  advocate  caUed   in 

^^~T       •     oi    T          »    /^L       i:  T^-  '  to    T)aint,    in    exaggerated    terms,    tlie 

:be  other  in  ^t.  James  s  Church,  Fic-  character    of    one   who   was    to    him, 

adillj.        Colonel    Wrottesley    has  while   livins:,    a  comparative    stranger. 

tppended  to  his  narrative  a  portion  I  saw  Sir  Jolin  Burgoyne  for  the  first 

i  the  latter,  for  which  the  writer  Jj™^  ^^'""^Z'^^J"^^  ^♦^•^*'  ?''  ^Z'^^K'^'t 

a   ♦»»:«   —♦;Ji«   i^    ««««^«„:ui^       t*  hreaches  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  order  that 

»f   this  article  is    responsible.      It  ^hey  who  filled  the  trenches  might  bo 

ras  the  outpouring  of  the  feelings  instructed  how  best  to   move   to   the- 

>f  a  friend,   who   thought   only   of  assault ;  and  from  that  day  to  the  hour 

lis  friend   while  he  was   speaking,  of  hU  death,  our  personal  knowledge  of 

k.%«i  »•«  i;c,««n»/i  *rx  K«.  »i*»^»^  ^^^ZJr  each  other,  though  less  than  either  could 

uid  was  hstened  to  by  almost  every  have  wished,  bringing  us  Into  daily  con- 

luighsh    officer    then    m     London,  tact,    has     suffered    no     interruption. 

E^erhaps    we    cannot    better    close  Therefore  am  I  justified  in  speaking  of 

)ur   notice  of    the    man,   than    by  l^im  as  of  a  man  rarely  to  be  found  in 

looting  a  few  sentences  from  this  ?,;^„r'pHffht"°Ur'ctMra 

nbute    to     his     memory— not,    as  niodest  citizen,  one  who  could  bear  no 

Lionel    Wrottesley    expresses    it,  malice  were  he  over  so  deeply  wronged, 

Mcaose  of    its    praise,    but  of    its  who  would   not  bring  reproach   upon 

^flllJi . another,  no,  not  even  if  by  so  doing 

ho    mieht    avert     unmerited     obloquy 

"SU"  John  Bunjoyne  was  a  religious  from  himself.  .   There  was  one  public 

nan,  but  his  religion  was  without  os-  occasion,  I  need  not  stay  specially  to 

Wtttation    or    parade.      He    found    no  point  it  out,  when  this   rare   exercise 

at  for  it  in  platform  oratory,  it  car-  of   Christian   forbearance   was  exacted 

1   him   into   no    arena  where    party  from  him.    It  was  a  heavy  burden  to 

ioestions    were    discussed.       The    in-  bear,  but  he  bore  it  without  so  much 

acnce  of  religion  upon  him  made  it-  as  a  remonstrance;   and  ho  lived  long 

Mlt  mainly  known  in  a  life  blameless  enough.   God  be   praised,  to   reap   his 

ind  pure — a  life  so  pure,  so  blameless,  rcwartl.^* 
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CHAPTER   LXIII. — DOMESTIC — LIGHT   AND   SHADOW. 

But  these  are  dull  days  for  Eva,  for  avoiding  the  first  advance  to- 

— Eva  now  without  her  friend,  and  wards  reconciliation. 
London  dissipation  at  lowest  ebb,        It  was  on  one  of  these  dajs,  wImo 

affording  but  limited  resource  for  the  ofScial  excitement  was  at  its  highest 

long  hours ;  who  sees  her  husband  that  walking  across  from  Pall  Mali 

merely  for  a  few  minutes  at  dinner-  to  Westminster,  I  ran  against  fira^s 

time,     then    perhaps     preoccupied,  old  friend,  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  Leith- 

and  dropping  asleep  in  his  arm-chair  erby  doctor.     The  sight  of  his  htnd- 

during  Uie  brief  leisure  given  to  the  some  face  brought  me  down  at  onoe 

drawing-room    before    returning  to  out  of  the  upper  regions  of  politictl 

his  cabinet      Nor  was  Eva^s  bus-  tension,  and  a  rapid  vision  of  petoe- 

band  without  uneasy  pangs  at  so  ful  idle  days  passed  over  my  mind 

much  enforced  neglect  of  her,  but  as  we  shook  hands,  succeed^  bj  a 

it  was  easy  to  plead  with  conscience  dull  qualm  of  stricken  conscience; 

the  calls  of  duty  ;  and  the  sense  of  his  presence  reminded  me  that,  pros- 

wrong-doing  was  lulled  by  a  sort  of  perous    though    I    had    been,  mj 

irritation  that  his  wife  should  be  scheme  of    lUfe  had  in  one  sense 

the  only  person   not  to  appreciate  failed.      How  different  was  my  wifo 

his  labours.     Had  there  been  sym-  now  from  the  Eva  of  the  days  when 

pathy  on  the  one  side,  it  might  have  I  first  made  Fergusson^s  acquiiot- 

Deen  repaid  with  caressing  apologies  ancc  1     And  yet  Uie  time  had  baao 

on  the  other,  and  the  brief  minutes  so  short.  i 

turned    to    lovers*    meetings,     the  '  The  doctor    had   come  to  towB 

sweeter  for  their  shortness.     But,  to  enter    his   pupil,   young  Hairy 

whether  from  habit  or  pique,  Eva  Perkins,    at    one    of    the    Londoo 

seemed  now  to  contract   even  the  hospitals,   and  to    see    him   estab- 

narrow  limit  of  her  old  interest  in  lished  in  his  new  life.     So  modi 

his  occupations,   and  her   husband  was  due  to  the  lad's  worthy  mother, 

retorting,  covered  them  more  than  naturally  anxious  at  her  son's  fint 

ever  with  reserve.    Thus  the  short  in-  start  in  the  great  world.    The  mat- 

tervals  spent  together  were  turned  to  ter  being  settled,  he  would  return  to 

less  than  no  account,  the  one  absent  Leatherby  to-morrow, 
.and  preoccupied,  the  other  silent  and        "  But,  my  dear  doctor,  is  it  p<»- 

incurious.   Meanwhile,  left  to  herself  sible  that  you  could  be  meditating 

.at  all  other  times,  Eva  sought  such  a  flight  homewards  without  coming 

small  distractions  in  so-called  gaiety  to  see  my  wife  and  me  ?    Such  coi>* 

.as  the  town  still  afforded  at  that  duct  I  should    not    have   believed 

season,  dimly  conscious,  perhaps,  by  possible  of   any  Leatherby  friend, 

what  she  heard  from  others,  that  her  Liberal  or  Conservative,  much  leas 

husband  was  engaged  upon  a  great  of  you.    Besides,  there  are  no  Goo* 

rtask  which  bore  in  some  way  on  servativcs  now,  nor  any  Liberala; 

Eolitics ;    both    perhaps    in    their  we  all    belong    now   to   the  Great 

earts    desiring    some    opportunity  United  Party." 
for  explanation  to  check  this  grow-        I  rattled  on  in  this  way  becaoae 

ing  estrangement,  each  probably  dis-  my  friend  appeared  to  be  a  little 

^covering:an  excuse  in  circumstances  confused  at  this  unexpected  meet- 
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^  thus  giving  him  time  to  recover  a  very  famous  man  in  the  profession ; 

nself,  and  to  explain  that  he  knew  and  the  clinical  lectures,  too,  are  very 

was  very   busy,  and   so   did  not  fine.     But  I  have  joined  Matthews^s, 

e  to  trouble  us  with  a  call.  Mr.  Fcrgusson's  old  hospital ;    you 

"  Well,  of  course,  these  are  busy  see,  sir,  you   get  the,  advantage  of 

les;    but,  after  all,  a  man  canH  working    under    Skalple    there.      I 

more  than   have  his  whole  time  want   to   be  an  operating  surgeon, 

rapied — as    a   friend    of    my  ac-  and  Skalple  is  quite  the  first  man 

aintance  generally  has.     I  suspect  in  Europe.     He's  not  quite  so  bold 

^  as  many  hours  in  bed  on  the  in    his   practice  as   Slawtcr,  of  St 

arage  as   you,  doctor.     But  now  Simon^s,    perhaps  —  never    ties    up 

it  you  have  found  me  out,  you  the  great  aorta,  or  removes  limbs  at 

11  come  and  put  up  with  us  ?"  the  hip-joint,  or  things  of  that  sort, 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  but  I  go  like  Slawter — Slawter  has  tied  up 

ck  by  the  early  express  to-mor-  the  aorta  three  times,  and  very  nearly 

w.^  saved  the  patient  once,  they  say ;  but 

"  So   soon  ?    well,  then,  you  will  it*s  Skalple's  delicacy  of  touch  which 

ne  and  dine  to-night,  at  any  rate,  is  so  wonderful.     The  way  in  which 

i   bring  Mr.   Harry.     I  am  only  he  will  carry  the  knife  between  a 

ing  down  to  the  House  to  answer  nerve  and  an  artery  without  touch- 

ne  questions,   and  shall  be  back  ing  either  of  them  is  quite  aston- 

'ly,  and  we  shall  be  quite  alone,  ishing.     Me  and  the  governor  were 

m    will     so    enjoy    talking    over  down  at  Matthews's  this  morning  to 

atherby  days.''  see  Skalple  operate ;   a  young  man 

Punctually  at  half -past  seven  our  with  a  tumour  in  his  neck  as  big  as 

ends  arrived;    nor  were  we  kept  both  my   fists.      All   our   students 

iting    for   dinner,    for    our    new  were  there,  of  course,  and  all  the 

osekceper  had  established  a  reign  leading  surgeons  in  London,  to  see 

punctuality ;    but  I  felt  a  little  the  operation ;  yet  there  he  was,  as 

easy  lest  the  delay  of  nearly  half  cool  as  anything,  working  away,  as 

hour,  which  occurred  before  Eva  one  gentleman  said  near  me,  just  as 

18  ready  to  descend  to  the  drawing-  if   he  might  have  been  in  the  dis- 

Mn,  should  be  set  down  as  a  mani-  secting-room  playing  with  a  subject, 

station  of  fine -lady  ism.     Not  that  talking   away  all   the   time   to   our 

s  time  hung  heavily,  for  Mr.  Fcr-  house-surgeon,  who  was  helping  him, 

sson  had  plenty  of  local  news  to  and  he  within  an  ace  of  the  carotid 

tail,    and    the   interesting    experi-  all  the  time.     It  was  really  a  beau- 

ces  of  his  pupil    had  to  be  dc-  tiful  sight." 

led.  ^'  It  must  have  been,  indeed,  es- 

"Are  you  goinpj  to  be  a  west-end  pecially  for  the  young  man.     But 

in,  Mr.  Harry  ?"   I  asked,  as  Mr.  here  comes  Mrs.  West" 
lesson    went   round    the    room       Any  suspicion  of  fine-ladyism  must 

>lang    at    the    pictures.     "  I    am  have  been  at  once  set  at  rest  by  Eva^s 

d  that   St.  Andrew's  hospital    is  cordial  greetings    and    pretty    low- 

rery  good  school."  spoken  excuses  for  being  so  late ; 

"  Well,    no,    sir ;    I   should    have  and  as  she  came  up  to  them  I  could 

ed  it  very  much  myself ;  there's  see    that    both    our    guests    were 

Te  society,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  startled    by    the    aspect    of    their 

course,  in  this  part  of  the  town,  hostess,  although  both  knowing  her 

1  then  some  of  the  lecturers  at  An-  so  well ;  and  truly,  as  she  entered  at 

iw*8  are  first-rate.    There's  Jones,  the  other  end  of  the  long  room,  the 

)  lecturer  on  Catarrhal  Hysteria,  bright  light  and  gay  surroimdings, 
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even  her  own  handsome  dress,  made    sides  and  ready  to  cut  into  any  Tft- 
from  their  very  contrast  a  brilliant    cancy.   Then,  again,  take  Loatherbj; 

setting  to  the  picture  she  presented    why ^" 

— the  slight  graceful  figure,  erect  *'0h,  Harry!  you  surely  don't 
save  for  the  pretty  droop  of  the  girl-  think  of  coming  to  cut  me  outT 
ish  head,  wiUi  the  low  modest  brow  **0h  no,  sir!"  exclaimed  Hany; 
crowned  by  the  pretty  rippling  hair.  "  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that  for  a  mo- 
While,  as  she  came  forward  with  her  ment.  Besides,  of  course  your  sons 
light  step,  with  the  associations  of  will  succeed  you — though,  Vm  Bore, 
Eva's  former  life  as  a  country  girl  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  iiA, 
thus  brought  to  mind  by  the  presence  Still  it's  only  proper,  you  know,  to 
of  her  old  friends,  I  too  was  struck  look  forward  to  these  things.  No, 
by  the  incongruity  between  herself,    Mrs.  West,  I  am  determined  to  go 

er  simple  bringing  up  and  former  into  the  army.  I  am  told  there  is  ft 
way  of  life,  and  the  circumstances  in  fine  field  for  surgery  open  in  BengftL** 
which  she  was  now  placed.  As  for  The  youngster  blushed  as  he  cos- 
Harry  Perkins,  the  young  man's  self-  veycd  that  message  for  Sybil  to 
possession  quite  desert^  him,  and  Sybil's  sister.  Poor  lad,  I  thougjit; 
his  high  colour  became  still  brighter  I  fear  your  constancy  will  fail  of  its 
as  he  exchanged  greetings.  reward.      Sybil  most  likely  will  be 

The  conversation  as  we  sat  down  coming  home  with  her  first  bateb 
to  dinner  naturally  turned  at  first  of  children  about  the  time  wheD  yov 
on  Mr.  Perkins's  London  movements,  make  your  first  start  for  India, 
in  which  £va,  with  unusual  anima-  *^Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Perkins, 
tion,  expressed  much  interest,  al-  '^  that's  why  I  go  to  Matthcws's,  to 
though  evidently  puzzled  to  under-  bo  under  Skalple.  I  want  to  Ditke 
stand  what  mode  of  motion  was  surgery  my  specialty ;  and  Skalple, 
implied  by  walking  the  hospitals.  you  know,  is  quite  the  first  man  in 

*^  And  where  do  you  mean  to  settle    Europe.    It  was  really  quite  a  betn- 

down,  Mr.  Harry,"  she  asked,  "  when    tiful  sight  to-day,  to  see " 

you  have  finished  your  education  ?  '^  You  will  have  a  stiff  competi- 
I  suppose  at  Stampton  ?  How  nice  tivo  examination  to  work  up  for,"  I 
it  will  be  for  Mrs.  Perkins  to  be  keep-  interrupted,  "  if  you  want  to  become 
ing  house  for  you  in  her  own  home !"    an  army  doctor." 

"  Well,  I  don't  quite  know  about  "  The  competition  will  be  pnc- 
that,  Mrs.  West.  I  don't  think  I  tically  at  an  end,"  said  Fcrgusson, 
could  make  up  my  mind  to  settle  **  if  Mr.  West's  plan  is  persisted  in 
down  to  a  country  practice."  of  degrading  the  Army  Medical  D^ 

*^The    rising   generation    despise    partmcnt." 
our  simple  lives,  you  see,"  observed        "  How  degraded  ?" 
Fergusson,  drily.     "  What  satisfied        "  Why,   I    understand    you  ftW 
the   master   is  beneath  the  aspira-    going  to  reduce  their  relative  rank, 
tions  of  the  pupil."  and  that  a  surgeon  is  not  to  rink 

**0h  no,  sir!  I  didn't  mean  above  a  captain  in  future.  Is  not 
that,  for  one  moment!"  protested  that  degradation  of  medical  science  T 
the  young  man.  "But  where  is  "Wh}',  doctor,  I  should  have 
there  any  opening  for  a  new  practi-  thought  you  were  more  catholio- 
tioner  nowadays?  Look  at  Stamp-  minded  than  to  make  such  an  ob- 
ton !  Why,  old  Mr.  Dowleppe  may  jection.  But  I  see  by  your  smile 
go  on  for  another  twenty  years ;  that  you  are  speaking  ironically* 
and  there  are  three  or  four  other  Yes,  the  present  allotment  of  reli^ 
men  established  there  already  bo-    tive  rank  may  have  been  all  voy 
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in  bygone  years,   but   things  folks  are  very  proud  of  our  member, 

altered,  and  there  is  as  much  I  can  assure  you.     But  it  must  be 

»  displayed  now  in  taking  life  terrible  hard  work.*' 

ray  as  the  other."  "  You  speak  like  a  man  out  for  a 

^rc  you   not  likely  to  find  a  holiday,  and   sure  of  your  nighfs 

deal  of  opposition  to  this  part  rest  for  once.    But  I  suspect  it  is 

ar  scheme  V  asked  Fergusson.  far  easier  to  sit  writing  comfortably 

fraternity    are    pretty    good  in  one's  chair  than    to   spend  the 

\  at  agitation,   if    they   think  nights  as  you  so  often  have  to  do, 

have  a  grievance."  aiding  the  matrons  of  Leatherby  in 

'es ;  but  then  everybody  else  is  their    laudable    efforts    to    supply 

mest  now,  and  small  class  ob-  future    War    Ministers    with    raw 

•DS  have  little  weight    The  fact  material     for     their    armies.       At 

w  beginning  to  be  understood,  any  rate,   it    seems  to    agree  with 

uts  been  lately  pointed  out  with  you." 

force  in  a  minute  by  the  head  "  I   beg  your  pardon,    sir,"   said 

e  Medical  Department,  that  the  Harry  Perkins,  as   he  and  Fcrgus- 

ition  for  the  army  will  be,  if  it  son  were  putting  on  their  greatcoats 

t  already,  quite  as  complete  and  in  the  hall,   *^  but  if  it  would  not 

e  as  that  for  the  medical  prac-  be    too  great    a  liberty,   I    should 

ler ;  and  that  to  be  able  to  run  take  it  as  a  great   favour  if    you 

le  name  of   bone  articulations  would    give  me  an    order  for    the 

)t  science,  and  that  to  get   up  House  of  Commons  some  day.     I 

logmatic  formulaa  that  do  duty  should  like  so  much  to  hear  some 

ledical  science  is  not  education,  speeches.      Our    lecturers  at    Mat- 

aist,  so  says  De   Speptick,  the  thews^s  are  very  fine  speakers,    of 

of    our  Medical    Department,  course ;  but  I  believe  there  is  a  great 

low,  the   paramount   object  in  deal  to  be  learnt  from  the  Parlia- 

is  to  make   the  captain  a  big  mentary  gentlemen." 

Besides,  after  all,  the  doctors  **  It  is   hardly  fair,   perhaps,   to 

good  start,  for  they  leave  school  compare  us  with  so  high  a  standard, 

lyat  an  age  when  other  boys  are  Your  lecturers  possess  the  advan- 

ining  to  go  there."  tage  of  always  having  something  to 

lis  was    tho    only   professional  say,   which  is   the  great    difficulty 

discussed  during  the  evening,  with  many  of  our  orators.     But  a 

conversation     turned    mainly  better  plan   than  getting  an   order 

Leatherby    and    our    friends  for  the  gallery,  where  you  can't  see 

\  in  talking  of  whom  Eva  be-  anything,   will  be   to  send   me    in 

quite  animated,  throwing  off  your  card  any  day  when  you  come, 

expression  of  listlessness  which  and  then,  if  the  House  is  not  very 

generally  exhibited  during  our  full,  I  could  bring  you  in  under  the 

^ttle    dinners.       The    evening  gallery,  where  you  will  be  close  to 

5d  away  only  too  quickly,  and  all  the  celebrities." 

osson   went  away  early,  being  "  Before      we     go,"      said      Mr. 

r  engagement    to    pay   a  late  Fergusson,   interrupting  his  pupil's 

to  an  old  friend  now  practising  thanks,  ^*  I  should  like  to  say  one 

ondon.     At  least  ho  made  this  word  to  you  alone." 

ixcuse  for  leaving      "We  have  "By  all  means;  let  us   step  in 

\  up  enough  of  your  time,  as  it  here.     Mr.  Harry,  will  you  excuse  us 

le  said,  as  he  rose  to  go ;  "  for  for  a  moment  T     And  leaving  the 

ppose  you  have  a  long  night's  young    gentleman  standing  in    the 

before  you.    We    Leatherby  hall  wiui  the  footman,   I  led   the 
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way  into    the    dining-room,    where  because  you  must  know  it  tlmdj, 

the  embers  were  still  alight  on  the  Eva  does  not  find  much  inteKst  in 

fire.  the  sort  of  pursuits  some  woimb 

*^  I    am    sure,*'    said    Fergusson,  take     interest    in.       It   would  be 

when  the  door  was  shut,  '^  you  will  dreadfully  dull  work  for  the  poor 

not    consider  it  a    liberty,   coming  child    if    she    were    to    be  mIviji 

from  so  old  a  friend,  and  one  who  moping  at  home  because  I  cunoi 

has  attended  her  from    childhood,  go  about  with  her." 

if  I  offer  you  a  caution  about  Mrs.  ^*  London  altogether  is,  I  shooU 

West's  health.     She  appears  to  me  think,   a    very  ^d  place  for  htr, 

to  bo  extremely  delicate."  especially  during    the  winter,"  r»- 

"Eva!  I  thought  she  looked  un-  plied  Fcrgusson.       '^  The  southed 

usually    well    to  night.       Generally  England  would  be  much  more  suit- 

she    looks   pale    and    delicate,   but  able,   or  still  better    the  south  cf 

the    pleasure    of    seeing    her    old  France." 

friends    made  her    quite  rosy  this  "Then   do  you  think  her  langi 

evening."  are  affected  ?*' 

"  Yes,  she  had  a  colour,  but  it  "  That  I  cannot  say  without  n 

was    not  the  flush    of    health  ;    it  examination,    and    I    should   hope 

came  and  went     You  see  her  every  not.     There  is  no  cough  apptrenl 

day ;  I  have  not  seen  her  for  more  But  where  there  is  so  much  nitoil 

than   a  year — since    she  had    that  delicacy    of    constitution    there  if 

accident— and    I    assure    you    the  need  of  every  precaution." 

change     quite     shocked     mc,     she  '*But  how  is  it  to  be  managed! 

looked  so  weak    and    frail.      Does  She  could  not  go  alone^  and  fN 

she  ever  complain  of  the  effects  of  must  see  that  my  going  with  her  ii 

that  fall  ?"  impracticable." 

"  No,     not    to    my    knowledge.  '*  Of  course ;  but  I  thought^  pff- 

She  was  a  good  deal  upset  by  an  haps,  if    you    knew    of    any  luty 

unfortunate  incident  which  occurred    friend " 

in  our  household  some  weeks  ago,  ^^  1  wish  I  did ;   but  a  friend  of 

but  she  seemed  to  be  getting  over  it  that  sort  is  not  easily  found,    ft 

And  as  for  being  weak,  why,  my  dear  would  be  useless  to  press  her  vsA 

doctor,  you  ought  to  see  her  at  a  to  go  ?" 

ball.     She  will  dance  till  any  hour  "I  should  be  afraid  so.    When 

of  the   morning  without   stopping,  people  get  to  that  age  they  oftes 

and  she  goes  out  to  parties  of  one  come  to    take  peculiar  notioni  of 

sort  or  another  night  after  night."  duty." 

*'  The  very  worst  thing  for  her."  "  And   Miss    Barton^s  notion  of 

There  was    not  light  enough  to  duty  is  never  to  leavo  LeatheriiJ. 

see  my  friend*s  face,  shaded  by  the  I    am    fairly    puzzled.      We  bare 

mantelpiece,  as  we  stood    together  heaps    of    so-called   friends  tboot, 

before  the  fire,  but  his  voice  ex-  of  course,  like  everybody  else,  but 

pressed  gravity  and  concern.  none  of  the  sort  that  could  he  or 

"But  what  is  to  be  done?"  I  asked,  dered    off   to    Pau    or    Nice  ik  > 

"  You  see  every  moment  of  my  time  moment's  notice.     The  only  periot 

is  occupied  just  now ;  I  hardly  see  I  can  think  of  is  Mary  Drew— «he 

her  for  days  together  except  when  would  do  anything  for  Eva ;  but 

snatching   a    hasty    meaL      I    am  then  a  couple  of  young  girls  cu't 

obliged    to  give    up  all  society   at  be  travelling    about  the    Contioeot 

present  till  this  army  job  is  settled ;  together.       Besides,    to    send  B»* 

and   I  donH  mind  saying  to  you,  off  in   that   way    would   cerdinlj 
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in     her,    and     might     make  public  credulitj,  who  flics  the  task, 
s   worse.       What    is    to    be  all  too  great  for  such  a  one,  which 
Is    this    move     actually  his  vanity  had  tempted  him  to  un- 
ary, do  you  think,  doctor  ?"    I  dertake  despite  the  warning  forebod- 
after  a  pause,  as  he  did  not  ings  of  wiser  men !     What  chance 

of  happiness  for  one  of  whom  the 

»,"    answered     Fergusson     at  world  was  saying  this ;  a  man  with 

^  certainly  I  do  not  say  that,  discontent  gnawing  at  his  heart,  as 

>ossibly    I    may    have    said  he  thinks  in  the  bitterness  of  soli- 

nore  than  was  justified ;  but  tudc  of  the  one  great  opportunity  of 

Id  not  have  been  satisfied  to  his  life  heedlessly,  recklessly  thrown 

ay  without  offering  this  cau-  away.     Reckless  indeed;  for  is  not 

However,  I  must  not  detain  one's    first    duty    to    his  country  ? 

ly  longer ;  good  night."  Needless  too,  surely ;  for,after  all,  our 

ir  the  hall-door  closed  on  the  good  mentor  merely    recommended 

loctor,  I  returned  to  the  empty  change.     He  did  not  say  it  was  ab- 

to    ponder  over    his    advice,  solutely  necessary,  and  he  had  not 

to  form  a  resolve.    What  if  the  opportunity   for    certain    judg- 

to  throw  up  office  and  carry  ment     And  then  I  tried  to  recollect 

ife  off  in  search   of  health  ?  whether  Eva  was  really  looking  dif- 

as    the    idea    came    into    my  ferent  from  what  she  was  before— 

its,  there  rested  there  for  an  to  recall  her  face  and  figure  as  they 

t  a  vision  of  a  new  life — a  life  were,  three  months,  six  months  ago. 

d  to  the  pursuit  of  quiet  hap-  Vain  effort !  we  can  no  more  trace 

,  satisfying  a  longing  which  the  daily  change  in  those  we    live 

nade  itself  felt,   even   in   the  with,   than  we  can  reproduce    the 

of  politics  and  business.     For  fleeting  forms  of  yesterday's  sunset 

ence  alwaj  s  whispered  that  one  clouds. 

ras  still  unfulfilled.     That  do-  Musing  thus,  I  returned  up-stairs 

lind,  so  gentle  and  guileless,  to  look  at  Eva  herself,  and  see  if  I 

yet  give  a  return  for  proper  cul-  could  observe  the  signs  which  Fer- 

n.     She  is  still  so  young,  al-  gusson  had  spoken  of.     But  she  had 

10  childlike ;  surely  there  is  yet  gone  to  her  room.     I  turned  to  her  pic- 

y  care  to  create  some  mutual  ture  hanging  in  the  room, — the  one 

thy  of  tastes  and  thoughts —  which  had  attracted  so  much  atten- 

rate,  to  check  the  growth  of  tion  in  last  year's  Exhibition.   As  well 

rtual  estrangement  so  rapidly  it  might,  for  seldom  does  artist  secure 

ig  us.     And  then  this  warn-  a  fairer  subject,  and  very  happily  had 

)    shelter  her  from   the  cold  this  one  dealt  with  it :  the  slight  grace- 

im  air.     Surely  my  wife  had  ful  figure  robed  in  evening  dres.s,  a 

"st  claim ;  and  what  are  name  light  scarf  round  her  shoulders ;  the 

me  if  happiness  be  lost  ?  hands  crossed,  a  fan  and  bouquet 

then   the    same  inner  voice  pendent  from  the  taper  fingers ;  the 

3red  that  it  would  be  disgrace-  droop  of  the  gentle  head,  the  low 

give  up  my    present    work  brow  crowned  with  rippling  brown 

r  in  pursuit  of  happiness.     To  hair ;  the  wistful  innocent  face ;  the 

►ffice  now,  before    order    has  soft  blue  eyes  joining  in  question 

ed  from  chaos,  to  be  succeeded  with    the    half  -  parted    lips,  —  the 

ne  new  man  who  would  make  picture  looked  down  from  its  frame 

(ion  worse  confounded,  and  to  like   Eva's  self ;   and  gazing  up  at 

lounccd  as  a  rash  young  blun-  it,  I  sought  for  token  whether  that 

an  impostor  trading  on  the  ^too  told  any  tale  of  change.     Yes; 
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there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it  covered  as  usual  with  papers  of  ur* 

The  original  was  even  more  fragile-  goncy,  which  I  looked  at  for  a  time 

looking  than  the  picture.     But  then  irresolutely.    Prominent  among  these 

we  all  said  at  the  time    that  the  was  the  report  on  the  defences  of 

painter  had  flattered  a  little.     Some-  London,  which  had  to  be  brought 

thing  of  truth  had  been  sacrificed  to  up  to  the  Cabinet  Council  next  diy 

effect,  and  the  pretty  delicate  shoul-  at  noon.     No  time,  therefore,  wis  to 

ders  drawn  a  shade  too  full.     Think-  be  lost   in  reveries ;  this  case  tad 

ing  over  the  matter  in    undecided  others    must    be    mastered    before 

fashion,    I   passed  on  to  the  inner  morning:     and     shaking     off   my 

room,   the  library    appropriated    to  dreamy   mood,    I   settled    dowa  to 

work,    the    tables    of    which    were  the  night's  work. 


CHAPTER   LXIV. — A   TRAGEDY   IN   HUMBLE   LIFE. 

In    the     conversation     with    Mr.  soon  became  handy  and  helpful,  tod 

Fcrgusson  recorded  in  the  last  chap-  the  best  traveller  among  us.    After 

ter,  reference  was  made  to  an  un-  this    tour,   Annette    did    not  come 

fortunate  domestic  incident    which  much    under    my    observation;  it 

had  happened  a  short  time  before,  most  I  passed  her  now  and  then  oa 

and  a  little  episode  must  here  find  a  the  stairs,  or  perhaps  came  upon  her 

place,   unimportant  in  itself  to  all  while  brushing  Eva's  hair   in  her 

but  a  few,  and  not  bearing  directly  room :  but  I   noticed   that  she  ip- 

on  our  fortunes,  but  yet  not  with-  peared  to  have  caught  something  d 

out  its  influence  on  what  followed.  her  mistress's  grace  of  manner,  and 

When,  on  arrival  in  England,  near-  in  her  quiet  way  the  same  taste 
ly  three  years  before  the  time  now  in  dress ;  and  I  noticed,  too,  that 
under  record,  Eva  and  I  paid  our  while  her  face  was  demure  enough, 
flrst  visit  to  Leatherby,  she  engaged  and  eyes  downcast,  the  once  timid 
there  as  body-servant  a  little  maid,  expression  had  been  replaced  by  an 
niece  to  Hannah  and  Maria,  the  two  air  of  greater  self-possession.  Era 
servants  who  composed  her  aunt  took  very  kindly  to  the  girl,  who 
Emily's  establishment, — a  gentle,  in  turn  seemed  to  be  really  fond  of 
modest  little  damsel,  neat  in  per-  her  mistress — and  who  could  help 
son  and  dexterous  with  hand,  al-  loving  Eva  who  camo  under  the  io- 
togethcr  a  promising  subject  for  flucnco  of  her  gentle  ways?— and 
conversion  into  an  accomplished  amid  all  tlie  changes  of  our  shifting 
lady's  -  maid.  Annette  had  never  household,  Annette  remained  coo- 
left  her  native  Leatherby  till  she  stant  to  us,  the  one  fixed  element  in 
accompanied  us  to  London,  and  the  domestic  kaleidoscope ;  we  came, 
I  well  remember  the  nervous  an-  in  short,  to  regard  her  as  almost  one 
xiety  she  felt  at  the  pronounced  of  the  family,  and  Eva  was  often 
manners  of  the  servants'  hall  at  the  wont«  when  going  shopping  or  drir- 
Grand  Belgravia  Hotel ;  also,  that  ing  alone,  to  take  her  humble  friend 
when  we  took  her  with  us  to  Kissen-  as  escort. 

gen   in  the  autumn  pf    that  year.  It  was,  therefore,  with  some  pain 

the    maid,    whose  admiring    bewil-  and  surprise  tliat  I  had  come  away 

derment  at  the  scenes  of  our  foreign  from  a  conversation  held  with  htf 

travel  was  amusing  to  observe,  re-  aunt  Hannah,  Miss  Barton's  honso- 

quircd  at  first  almost  as  much  look-  maid,  during  the  visit  we  had  paid 

ing  after  as  her  mistress,  but  very  to  Leatherby  after  tho  autumn  man- 
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Arrowdown.     That  ex-  "  No,  lir,  it  isn't  that ;  we  know 

mestic    intercepting    me  that  jou  and  Miss  Eva — that's  Mrs. 

)on  as    I  was  about  to  West,   have  been  real  kind  to  oui* 

house  after    smoking  a  girl,  and  very  grateful  wo  are,  I  do 

e  garden,   and  prefacing  assure  you,  sir.     Well,  I  don't  know 

a  curtsey,  asked  if  she  exactly  how  to  put  it,  sir,  but — but 

e  bold  to  speak   to  mo  there's  a  many  things  seems  to  go 

It    was    about    their  on  in  gentlefolks'  kitchens  in  London 

e    and  Maria    knew  the  that  didn't  ought  to." 

id    Miss    Eva — that    is,  Thinking  of  the  various  dynasties 

— ha<l  been  very  kind  to  which  had  succeeded  to  the  rule  in 

'  we    calls   her  our    girl,  our  lower  regions,  I  could  not  but 

rse  you  know,  sir,  she's  assent  silently  to  the  probable  truth 

ece,  but  her  mother  and  of  this  proposition,  as  regarded  our 

.  dying,  and   we  having  establishment  at  any  rate.     Speak- 

l  look  after  her,  it  comes  ing  aloud,    I  asked  what  was    the 

3  to  call  her  so,  and  no  particular  point  she  wished  to  en- 

;  ever  was  could  be  fonder  force, 

ster  and  I  are  of  our  An-  "  Well,  sir,  me  and  Maria,  it  seems 

feel  it  very  kind  of  you  to  us,   Annette  has  grown  so  bold- 

od  lady  to  take  so  kindly  like."i 

-but,  laws!  Miss  Eva,  she  "Bold?  why,  a  gentler-looking  girl 

Ip  of  course  being  kind-  I  never  saw;  she  moves  about  the 

'ery  one  ;  and  I  do  assure  house  like  a  little  ghost." 

;  not  because  we  are  not  "Yes,  sir,  that's  where  it  is,  and 

3r    your    kindness    that  that's  what  makes  it  all  the  odder. 

bold  as  to  speak,  but  The  girl  seems  so  quiet  to  look  at, 
nnotte — leastways  that's  and  yet  she  speaks  out  that  way  as 
1  name,  you  know,  sir,  really  quite  makes  one  stare.  You'll 
H  Bamfyldcs,  their  upper  excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  think  you  must 
being  called  Anne,  of  have  had  some  people  in  your  house 
used  to  call  her  Annette,  such  as  didn't  ought  to  be  in  any 
ow  one  from  the  other,  decent  house,  leave  alone  gentle- 
how  she  came  by   that  folks." 

I  felt  inwardly  abashed    at  this 

sked,  trying  to  stop  this  too    true  criticism,  and    could  only 

lanation,  what  had  gone  reply  that  Annette  was,  I  believed, 

Annette  ?  for  that  was  usually  in  the  work-room  up-stairs 

emed  to  be  driving  at.  when    not    attending    on   her    mis- 

,  sir:  me  and  my  sister  tress. 

!m  to  think  the  girl's  got  There  was   more  conversation  of 

ged ;    she  ain't  like  the  the  same  sort     Had  she  spoken  to 

le  was  afore  she  went  to  Eva  on   the    subject  ?    Well,    Miss 

Eva,  if   I  would  excuse  her  saying 

ut  so  she  has  changed,  so,  hardly  understood  what  she  was 

and    no    wonder ;    Mrs.  driving    at ;    and  so  she  had  taken 

urned  her  into  quite    a  the  liberty  of  coming  to  me.     Then, 

s-maid "  I  confess  I  again,  the  girl  never  went  to  church ; 

bts  about  Eva's  share  in  *'  Now  you  know,  sir,  we  have  al- 
rmation  —  "  you  surely  ways  been  brought  up  regular 
sh  her  to  remain  always  *  church-goers,  and  Miss  Barton  ai- 
ry lass  ?"  ways  allows  both  Maria  and  me  to 
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pi  to  church  twice  a-day  every  Sun-  we  were  at  Leathcrby  that  she  iBidi 

day  regular."  a  boast  of  nerer  going." 

Surely  Annette  went  to  church  ?  "  Well,  she  is   supposed  to  p; 

I  said.     No,  and    she  as  good    as  she  always  has  leave  for  the  |n^ 

boasted  of  it  to  her  aunts  that  folks  pose." 

never  wont  to  church  in  London.  "  Ah,  but  that  is  not  enougL  Tei 

I  promised  attention  to  what  the  ought,    my    dear,    to   see   to  than 

good  woman  told  me,  which  left  me  things    yourself.       Remember  fti 

with  an  uneasy  sense  of  duty  un-  girl  has  come  up  from  the  caastaj 

fulfilled ;  and  on  our  return  to  town  under  our  charge." 

I  spoke  to  Kva  about  it.  *^  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to  maniii 

**  Your  aunt's    servants  seem    to  this  unless  we  take  her  to  chara 

think,  Eva,   that  their  niece  is  not  always   with   ourselves.       I   doA 

altogether  improved  by  her  London  suppose  you  want  me  to  be  alw^ 

life."  spying  after  her,  or  to  go  out  wA 

"  I  don't  know  why  they  should  her  of  a  Sunday  afternoon." 

think  so,    I  am  sure ;  I  think  she  **  Eva,    that  is    not  spokes  Bi 

has  improved  very  much.     She  was  yourself.     But  I  don't  want  to  ifr 

such  an   old-fashioned    little    thing  tatc  to  you  how  you  should  do  jov 

when  she  came  to  us,  and  now  she  duty ;  you  must  know  what  I  MB 

is  fit  for  anything.     And  you  always  quite  well." 

say  that  she  dresses  my  hair  bcauti-  ^^  Of  course  I  know  that  I  Mnr 

fully,  just  as  if  she  had  been  brought  do  anything  right,    1  knovr  tiii^* 

up  to  it."  said  Eva,  pettishly.      "  But  I  » 

"I  don't  mean  that  exactly,  but  tainly  didn't  expect  to  be  told  tU 

I  am   afraid    she  has    not  learned  I  was  unkind  to  Annette.    Whj,  Ai 

much  good  from  some  of  our  former  is  always  in  my  room  up-stainttt 

servants."  she  were  a  friend  more  than  *  Mr 

*'*'  I  daresay  not ;  that  cook  used  vant,  and  I  never  let  her  sit  op  iv 

to  talk — I  don't  mean  the  last  one,  me  when  1  am  out  late  at  nigfat" 

or    Jenkins,    but    the    one    before  With   a  few  more  words  of  lb 

Jenkins — she    used    to  talk    dread-  same  sort,  which  had  no  effect  W 

fully,  I  know ;    Berkshire-accent   I  to  leave  a  bitter  flavour  behind thfli^ 

believe  they  called  it — h's  put  in  and  the  conversation  ended  ;  nor  did<0' 

h's  left  out ;  it  was  dreadful ;  but  I  casion  arise  for  renewing  the  «*■ 

don't    think    Annette   caught  it    of  ject,  which  got  itself  forgotten laH 

her.     Indeed   I   think   she  has   im-  other  and  more  absorbing  mitttf^ 

proved ;  you  know  she  used  to  talk  till  I  was  painfully  reminded  d  I 

fearful    Yewcestershire    when    she  by  an  occurrence  which  took  pk* 

came  to  us,  *  tuc'  for  *  too,'  and  *  vokes'  some  months  later.     1 1  was  the  W 

for  *  folks  ;'  but  she  is  quite  cured  of  week  of  our  stay  in  the  little  bM 

that  now."  by  Queen's  Gate,  after  Mary  Dn*^ 

This  unintentional  diversion  from  departure,  and  during  the  firsterji^ 

the  subject  did  not  encourage  me  to  ful  days  of  the  new  Administiiti*i 

pursue    it,   but   I  made  one  more  that  I  walked  home  one  night  froA 

effort  the    House.     It    was  about  dw* 

"There  is  one  point  you  might  o'clock,  and  Eva  had  not  retnn* 

see    to,  I   think,  and  that    is    that  from  a  party ;  for  although  8<M 

she    should    go    to    church    regu-  August,  the  London  season  in  tt* 

larly."  eventful  year  was  still  draggiif  ^ 

"  So  she  does,  every  Sunday."  weary  length  along,  the  Contmrf 

"  Hannah,  her  aunt^  told  me  when  beuig  practically  closed,  and  Ftffr 
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Mot  ttill   Bitting.     Nor  was   I  ez<  tdj   mind ;    I   f«It   disgUKt,    too,    nt 

wttd  it  home,  for  a  debate  had  been  having  been  imposed  on  iiy  fulfle  ap- 

Mked  for  that  evening,  and  I  bad  pearanccs,  and  at  the  idea  that  any 

A  word  before  going  away  in  tho  onu  should  come  near  Eva  who  was 

Mraing  that  1   should  dine  at  the  tainted  by  Huch  association, 

bm^and  notbo  home  till  alter  mid-  The  party  all  got  on  their  feet  as 

ihl    But  there  had  been  an  un-  soon   as   they   saw   mc,   except   the 

ip«eted  early  adjournment    Walk,  strango    young    woman ;    the    men 

f  then  up  the  door-steps,  T  was  just  were  evidently  in   liquor,  and  so,  I 

bmittoringfortfae  servant  to  let  me  perceived,  with  a  sense  almost  of 

I,  in  order  to  apprise  him  of  my  hoiror,  were  tlieir  companions. 

rtom,  when  my  nandwas  arrested  There  was   little   to   be    done    or 

fibe  sound  of  coarse  loud  laughter  said. 

uing  up  the  area,  plainly  heard  "Annette,    go  up-stairs   Ui  youn 

■rough  the  open  windows  of  what  room.     Let  thcHe  people  leave  the 

u  tmned  the  housekeeper's  room,  bouse  at  once,  Gates,  and  then  put 

Ui  gnt«d  on  my  ear  as  something  out  the  lights." 

IjmA  even  the  loud  manners  of  a  The  girl   obeyed  the  order   with- 

tdUD,  and  accordingly  letting  my-  out  speaking,  but  as  she  passed  by 

ilf  in  by  the  latch-key  1  dcHcendcd  mc  to  reach  the  door,  she  looked  up 

I  the  basement.      The   noise  con-  askance  with   a  look  half  ashamed, 

med,  high-pitched  male  and  female  half  saucy,  and  I  saw  only  too  plainly 

Hna.  not  wholly  unfamiliar  it  seem-  that  she  too  must  hare  been  drinking. 

I,  effectually  drowning  the  sound  of  The  strango  young  woman  put  on 

j  fMtstcp,  SO   that   1  came   upon  her  bonnet  and  shawl  leisurely,  with 

iC  party  without   warning.      They  an  impudent  smile  on  her  face, 

tre  four   in   number;    Uates   my  "The      gentleman      looks      riled, 

an,  Annette,  a  strange  man,  who  don't    he?"    she    said,    in    a    loud 

and  to   be   a   valet,  and   a  high-  voice ;     "so     I     suppose    wo     had 

ilsared    young  woman,   who    cer-  better  hook    it      "I'ain't    no    good 

inly  was    not  a    servant.      They  playir^  where  you  ain't   welcome^ 

n  eigaged   in    playing  at  cards,  is  it,  Tommy,  my  man  T' 

•  men  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  "Come,  you  hold  your  jaw,  will 

idr  coats  o^  and  waistcoats  open,  youf"  said   the  person  addressed, 

rlbe  night  was  hot,  and  their  feet  who,    although    not  steady  on  his 

I  opposite    comers   of    the    table,  legs,  had  sense  enough  to  understand 

bidi  was   garnished   with    decant-  tho  nature  of  the  position.     "None 

saod  glasses.    The  strange  young  of  your  impudence,  but  just  come 

man    was    lolling    back     in    her  along." 

uirwith  her  cards  held  up  before  "Why.  bow    you    do    take   on," 

r,  while  Annette  was  leaning  for-  replied   the    giri,  as    she   moved   to 

ird  with  both  elbows  on  the  table,  the     area-door,     and     then     turned 

■rlace  resting  on  the  palms  of  her  round  with   a  leer;   "I  ain't   a-said 

udi,  and  in  the  act  apparently  of  anything    to   hurt   the   gentleman's 

teing  some  loud  retort.  feelings,  have  I  ?     No  offence  taken, 

niat  an  entertainment  should  be  I    hope,   where  none   ain't    meanL 

ns  down-stalrB  during  our  absence  Good     night.     Bill ;      I      hope     the 

Moot  a  surprising  thing  in  itself;  governor  won't  cut  up  rough  about 

it  there   was  an   air   of   abandon  this  here  little  lark  in  the  morning." 

Wt  the    party   which    was   thor-  This    speech    made     tho    strange 

^y  disgusting.      Tho  caution  of  man  more  angry,  and  they  went  up 

e^jrl'saunt  at  once  caroc  back  to  the    area-steps  wrangling  together, 
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and  I  could  hear  their  high  voices 
and  the  girFs  brazen  laughter  for 
some  way  down  the  street 

My  own  servant  was  easily  dis- 
posed of,  for  the  man  received  his 
wages  the  next  morning  in  respect- 
ful silence,  making  no  attempt  at 
excuse  or  justification.  He  had 
been  only  a  few  months  in  our 
service,  the  last  of  a  succession 
of  male  dynasties  abdicating  from 
stress  of  subterranean  revolutions ; 
a  good-looking  fellow,  and,  I  had 
'supposed,  not  a  bad  servant  I 
tliought  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  in 
a  few  days,  w^hcn  we  moved  into 
our  new  house,  there  would  be  a 
strong  domestic  government  at  last 
under  the  dictatorship  of  a  judici- 
ous matron,  and  freedom  from  the 
distraction  of  those  small  house- 
hold worries.  "VVithal,  I  could  not 
help  being  struck  w^ith  the  absurdity 
of  the  situation,  thinking  what  the 
public  would  say  did  they  know  that 
the  man  who  was  supposed  to  embody 
in  this  great  crisis  the  national 
energy,  straining  every  nerve  to  make 
head  against  threatened  invasion 
of  bis  country,  was  really  engaged 
the  while  in  repelling  an  invasion  of 
his  kitchen.  And  yet,  I  thought, 
this  incident  may  have  its  counter- 
part in  other  households.  Few 
men  so  lofty-minded  as  to  rise 
above  all  domestic  considerations. 
Wrinkles  on  the  statesman's  brow 
may  come  from  other  cares  than 
those  of  ofHce,  and  time  bo  spent  in 
other  ways  than  writing  masterly 
despatches.  Billancoo,  our  new  Pay- 
master-General, gets  so  late  to  office 
sometimes,  I  suspect,  because  he  must 
stop  to  have  the  last  word  with  his 
wife  over  the  breakfast-table ;  and  as 
for  more  harmless  pursuits,  if  a  man 
is  fond  of  his  stable  or  his  kennel, 
and  thinks  he  can  do  things  himself 
better  than  other  people,  he  may 
easily  spend  half  the  day  blistering 
a  horse  or  doctoring  a  favourite  dog. 
There    is    nothing   easier    than    U) 


waste  time;  but  while  we  ireooD' 
scious  of   the  hours  we  lose  oar- 
selves,    we    do    not    obserre  oiff 
neighbours'  wanderings  out  of  the 
straight  heroic  path. 

The    misconduct    of    our  littlfl 
maid  was  not  so  easily  disposed  of 
as  the  man's  offence.    To  send  tb€ 
poor  girl  home  in  disgrace  beenistf 
her  natural  guardians  had  negkcied 
their  duty  of  looking  after  her  pro- 
perly was  not  to  be  thought  of,  lad, 
having   put    off  a    half-thoughtoot 
plan  for    removing    her   from  hor 
place  about  my  wife  till  the  time  lad 
gone  by  for  carrying  it  out,  I  np- 
pose  it  was  moral  cowardice  wbieh 
made  me  depute  the  task  of  lectnr- 
ing  her  to  Eva :  the  mental  excve 
being  that  my  wife  s  gentle  admoni- 
tion   might    prove    more    effecioil 
than  my  sterner  reproof.    Evi  tsH 
mo  afterwards  that  she  cried  Uttoif 
when  spoken  to,  but  said  nothing  ii 
the  way  of    excuse  or  ropentaiM; 
and  I  noticed  that  the  girl  IcoM 
pale  and   her  eyelids  swoUm,  vA 
her  aspect  half  sullen,  half  ashiaed, 
when  I  met  her  on  the  stairs.    M 
we  were  now  possessed  by  the  fint 
excitement  of  newly-assumed  ofie^ 
and  in  the  whirl  of  public  bnsinn 
I   had  almost  forgotten  the  whole 
affair,  when  it  was  suddenly  broiq^ 
back  to    recollection    by  Amette'i 
disappearance. 

It  was  the  morning  on  which  «e 
were  to  change  hoiLses,  tliat  as  I  wis 
leaving  my  dressing-room  to  go  doffl- 
stairs,'£va  called  to  me  from  her  room 
to  find   out  why  Annette  had  not 
answered    her   bell.      But  Annette 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.    No  flw 
could  give  any  tidings  of  her,  ind 
her  bed  had  not  been  slept  in.   She 
must  have  gone  away  on  the  pre- 
vious night     The  wardrobe  of  Mr 
neat  little   room   contained  sereni 
dresses,  mostly  presents  from  her 
mistress ;  her   little  treasures  were 
still  there ;  two  little  photographs  of 
her  aunts  and  another  of  the  Bern* 
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houso  hanging  against  tho 
d  a  book  or  two,  and  hor  work- 

the  drawers.  But  Eva  said 
mght  some  of  her  clothes 
issing,  and  the  toilet  articles 
oe. 

at  off  that  morning  sadly 
:e,  after  seeing  Eva — pale, 
ig,  and  almost  too  nervous 

down-stairs — set  oflf  in  the 

which    was    to    take  her 

new    home.       Two    days 

without  tidings,  as  we  vainly 

the  newspapers,  dreading 
he  news  we  half  expected  to 
sre.      On  the    third    day  I 

a  detective. 

man  came  at  once,  hoping, 
,  that  what  the  new  Secre- 
State  wanted  of  him,  might 
1  big  job  worthy  of  his  skill ; 
3ertainly  looked  disappointed 
told  him  tho  object  was  to 
Lissing  lady^s-maid. 
I  see,  we  cannot  help  fear- 
poor  girl  may  have  made 
ith  herself,  and  I  want  you 
the  earliest  information  of 
,  you  understand  ?'* 
nderstand,  sir,  but  I  donH 
ou  need  be  any  ways  afraid 
er  having  committed  suicide, 
oung  women  means  to  throw 
ves  into  the  Regent's  Canal, 

like    of  that,   they  doesn*t 
take  a  brush  and  comb  and 
•  of  spare  boots  with  them." 
id  not  help  thinking  for  tho 

what  evil  days  those  must 
►on,  who  had  need  of  a  detec- 

their  own  family  business. 
1  was  respectable  looking  and 
id  meant  well  enough,  but 
•se  professional  way  of  talk- 
it  even  a  poor  servant-maid 
ainf uUy  on  the  feelings. 

you  see,"  I  argued,  "the 
I  misbehaved  seriously,  and 
n  found  fault  with  perhaps 

first  time  in  her  life,  and 
i  thoroughly  ashamed  of  her- 
id    there  is  no  saying  how 


this  might  not  have  acted  on  her 
mind."  And  I  told  tho  man  some- 
what more  fully  than  before  what 
had  happened. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said,  when 
the  story  was  finished ;  "  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  on  the  clue 
pretty  soon.  You  are  sure  the 
young  woman  has  not  gone  back  to 
her  home,  you  said,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  we  may  be  quite 
sure  of  that.  She  was  an  orphan, 
and  had  only  one  place  to  go  to, 
and  she  has  not  been  heard  of 
there."  For  it  happened  Eva  had 
received  that  morning  one  of  Miss 
Barton's  letters,  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  about  once  in  six  weeks, 
and  so  remarkable  an  occurrence  as 
the  girl's  return  to  Leatherby  would 
certainly  have  been  mentioned. 

"Well,  sir,  I  shall  wait  upon 
you  again  as  soon  as  I  have  any 
news  to  report;  and  although  I 
can't  of  course  speak  positive  be- 
forehand, I  don't  think  it'll  be  very 
long,  sir,  before  you  hear  of  mo 
again." 

The  same  evening,  when  I  came 
home  to  dinner,  the  man  was  wait- 
ing my  arrival  in  the  dining-room; 
apparently  it 'would  not  have  been 
consistent  with  his  mysterious  call- 
ing to  stand  in  the  hall.  ^ 

"Well,"  I  said,  "have  you  been 
able  to  obtain  any  news  already  ?'* 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  answered,  "and  if 
I  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying  so, 
it's  lucky  for  us  who  are  employed 
in  this  line  that  the  jobs  we  have 
on  hand  ain't  often  altogether  quite 
such  plain  sailing  as  this  one,  else 
there  wouldn't  be  much  work  for 
us  detectives  left  to  do.  Yes,  sir, 
it's  just  as  I  calculated  it  would 
be  when  you  told  me  the  rights  of 
the  case  this  morning.  She's  gone 
along  with  the  young  man." 

"  What  young  man  ?" 

"Him  as  was  dismissed  from  his 
place  just  before  she  ran  away." 

"  And  where  have  they  gone  ?" 
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"  Not  very  far,  sir.      It  ain't  a  are,  sir,"  said  our  guide,  when  we 

couple  of  miles  off  where  we  are  had  reached  the  top  Boor,  and  giTei 

standing.     He's    been    and    took  a  gentle  rap  at  the  door, 
lodging  till  he  gets  another  place.^'  It   was  opened  by  Annette  her 

**  Then  has  he  married  her,  do  you  self,  who,  recognising  the  detecdr^ 

suppose  ?"  stepped  back  to  allow  him  to  enter, 

**Not  he,   sir.      Matrimony  ain't  evidently  holding  him  in  awe.   We 

much  in  his  line,  I  expect.     No,  sir,  followed  him  into  the  room,  and  li 

I  dare  say  he  have  played  the  girl  sight  of  us  the  poor  girl  stood  speecb- 

false  with  promises  and  such  like,  less  in  the  middle,  changing  to  red 

but  he  ain^t  a-married  her,  and  don^t  and  white  by  turns,  her  eyes  down* 

mean  to,   you    may  depend.      You  cast,  her  hands  folded,  the  fingen 

didn't  get  much  of  a  character  with  nervously  pulling  at  each  other, 
that  young  man,  I  'xpect — did  you,        There  was  silence  for  a  momcDt, 

sir?''  during  which   I  had   time  to  note 

"  I  am  afraid  I  was  rather  careless  that  the  room  was  their  only  onc^ 

in   that  respect ;  and  he  had  been  and  that  it  was  a  poor  one,  although 

with  me  only  a  short  time."  cleaner  than  the  staircase;  also  that 

**Well,  sir,  he  ain't  a  nice  young  the  girl  seemed  to  have  clianged  ia 

man,  by  no  manner  of  means,  that's  these  three  days.     There  was  a  tnoe 

certain.     I  haven't  had  time  to  hear  of  the  slattern  already, 
much  about  him  yet,   but  1  have        "  Annette,"  said  Eva  at  last,** ve 

found  out  that  much."  are  so  sorry  you  went    away  Hw 

**  I  wonder  if  we  could  get  to  see  this;  it  was  very  wrong  ofyou,yw 

the  poor  girl  at  once."  know,  and  very  sad ;  but  we  are  net 

"  That    you    could,  sir,   I    don't  come  to  scold  you,  but  are  come  to 

doubt     She's  at    her  place  alone,  take  you  back  and  try  and  mike 

too ;  the  young  man's  a-gone  down  to  you  good  again." 
Sydenham  to  look  after  a  sitiwation.        At   the    sound    of    Eva's    gentle 

and  won't  be  back  till  late."  voice  the  poor  girl  looked  up  inst* 

I   thought    for    a    moment  what  fully  for  a  moment,  and  then  bnnt 

was  best  to  be  done.     Dinner  was  into  tears,  covering  her  face  with  her 

ready,  and  there  was  a  heavy  press  little  apron,  not  speaking,  but  shak* 

of  work  to  be  gone  into  afterwards ;  ing  her    head    mournfully  as  if  it 

but  this  job  might  be  got  through  could  not  be. 
quickly,   and  the  duty  was    plain.        Upon   tliis    our    conductor  inter 

As    soon     as    Eva    could    be    got  posed  as  mediator.     "Sec,"  said  he, 

ready,  and  first  prevailing  on  her  to  in  a  would-be  coaxing  voice,  "how 

take  a  little  wine  to  restore  her  trem-  kind  the  lady  and  gentleman  are, 

bling  nerves,  we  started  in  a  cab —  my  dear;  'tisn*t  everybody  as  would 

Boucher,  the  detective,  on  the  box.  be  willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygonefl 

The  place  we  were  in  search  of  so  easy.     So  don't   stand  thinking 

was  in  a  shabby  back  street,  although  twice  about  such  an  offer,  if  you're 

turning  immediately  out  of  a  very  a  wise  girl,  but  just  put  up  your 

good  one.      The  cab  stopped  at  a  things  and  come  along  with  us  it 

house,  a  small  huckster's  shop,  and  once.     Or,  for  the  matter  of  thal^ 

assisting  Eva  to  ivl^ight,   so  agitated  he  added  in  a  low   tone,  confiden- 

that  she  could  hardly  stand,  wo  fol-  tially,  "if  she  will  just  step  along  ^ 

lowed  our  conductor  up  two  flights  you,   ma'am,    Fll  see    to  what  she 

of  dingy  stairs  which  appeared  to  leaves    behind ;    'tain't    very  mudi 

be  those  of  a  lodging-house,  and  used  neither,"  he  added  by  way  of  splilo- 

by  a  number  of  people.     "Hero  wc  quy,  looking  to  where  a  dress  and  a 
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I  hat  were  hanging  against  the  him ;  ^*  what  do  you  want  here  ?    The 

gentleman  and  lady  may  come  if 
eoiild  not  stand  this,  so  inter-  they  choose,  and  stay  if  they  choose, 
jed  him  by  saying —  but  you  haven't  no  business  hero, 
Yes,  Annette,  your  mistress  and  and  so  perhaps  you'll  just  hook  it" 
BSD  what  we  say.  Come  home  ^^  You  had  better  take  care,  young 
\  us  and  you  may  yet  be  saved  man,"  retorted  Boucher,  *'  or  you'S 
a  further  ruin."  And  I  had  a  get  yourself  into  trouble.  Perhaps 
I  in  my  head  at  the  moment  for  you  don't  know  who  I  am." 
ding  off  the  disgrace  of  her  fall  '^  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  and 
KWit  bringing  her  back  to  her  I  don't  care  who  you  are.  I  haven't 
place  about  my  wife.  been  a-stealing  of  anythink  from  the 
Jinette  lifted  her  head  for  a  gentleman's  house;  no  more  hasn't 
Dflnt)  and  looked  at  us  as  if  to  my  young  woman,  as  I  know  of. 
whether  our  faces  showed  pity  Stealing  I  why  she've  been  and  left 
Mping  with  our  words.  all  her  own  things,  gowns  and  such- 
Yes,  Annette,"  I  continued,  "  we  like  as  the  lady  knows  she  gave  her: 
almost  as  sorry  as  you  can  be.  the  more  fool  she  for  doing  so,  I  say.' 
oe,"  I  added,  "dont  wait  for  "You've  been  kidnapping  the 
thing,  but  come  back  at  once  as  young  woman,  at  any  rate,  which  I 
I  are.  You  will  never  be  sorry  should  be  sorry  to  say  there's  nothing 
rwards  if  you  do  what  is  right  worse  against  you,  and  that's  bad 
r.*  enough  you'll  find,  if  you  don't  take 
Think  of  Hannah  and  the  others  care." 

lome,"  pleaded  Eva  ;  "  how  can  "  Kidnapping  the  young  woman !" 

write  and  tell  them  that  you  are  answered  the  other,  savagely,  "  that's 

efrom  us  forever  in  this  way?"  a  lie,  and  you  know  it    The  young 

ke  poor  girl    made  a  move  for-  woman  came  of  herself,  didn't  you, 

d  as  if  to  take  Eva's  hand,  and  Nan  t  and  she  may  go  of  herself  too, 

elieve  she   was  on   the   point  of  if  she  likes.     /  don't  want  her  to 

dog  her   choice    to  return  with  stay,  if  she  don't  want  to  stay.     Let 

hat  at   this   moment  her  com-  her  go,  if  she  likes  to  go,  and  they 

ion,    who     had    come     up    the  as  likes   to   have  a  bastard    in  the 

n  unperceived,  entered  the  room,  house  are  welcome  to  it,  for  anything 

too    seemed    to    have    altered  icare." 

tbe  worse  already,  now  that  the  The  poor  girl  turned  round  with 

^raint  of   service   was  off.     The  mute    imploring   face    towards   the 

ow  looked    as   if   he    had  been  fellow  as  he  spoke,  and  I  perceived 

ikmg,  although  not  quite  drunk,  then  that  her  figure  betrayed  what 

Tery  much  obliged  to  you  I  am  his  threat  implied.     She  must  have 

ei»  sir,  for  this  visit,"  he  said  with  run  away  as  much  for  shame  at  her 

sk  humility,  after  looking  round  condition  as   for   any  other  feeling, 

loom  for  a  few  moments ;    ^^but  A  mistress   more    observant  would 

boold  have  taken  it  still  kinder  have  noticed  it  sooner. 

Wd  let  us  poor  folks  alone;    I  The  man  was  getting  more  excited^ 

en't  asked  for   nothink  of  you,  and  the  scene  must  be  brought  to  a ' 

I  don't  want  nothink  of  you."  close.    *'  Annette,"  I  said,  "  you  can't 

Crome,    young    man,"    said    our  really  want  to  stay.     Don't  be  afraid 

dactor,  eyeing  him  sternly,  "  none  to  do  what  is  best  even  now.     You 

bis,  if  you  please."  will  be  glad  for  it  ever  after." 

You  come  yourself,"  replied  the  Annette  looked  up  with  a  fright- 

1,  turning  round  angrily  towards  ened  glance  at  the  man,  and  makinj*: 
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a  step  backward,  further  away  from  conclusion  of  the  marriage  ceremoDyt 
us,  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and  which  was  witnessed  by  one  of  hi« 
tlien    turning   away    began    to    sob  clerks.     Shortly  after  Uates  and  hit 
violently.     The    man    stood    silent,  wife   disappeared  from  our  know- 
scowling  defiance  at  the  detective.  ledge. 

**  I  do  not  wonder,  my  dear  sir,** 

As  we  returned  from  our  fruitless  said  Mr.  Patterson,  when  recoantiog 

errand,  Eva  overwrought  with   the  his    last   interview   with  the  man, 

excitement  of  the  scene,  myself  de-  **  at  your  repugnance  to  the  marriagB; 

pressed  by  the  failure,  I  could  not  the    fellow  is    certainly  a  thorouf^ 

help  accusing  myself  of  not  having  bad  lot" 

done    enough    to   carry   my   point        "  And  yet  he  was  a  very  present- 

Already,  in  these  few  days,  all  trace  able  servant  and  certainly  a  good- 

of  the  lover   had    disappeared,  and  looking  fellow;  it  was  when  he wa0 

only    the    brute    remained.     What  in  liquor  that  his  bad  qualities  cask* 

misery,    I    thought,    must    await  a  out." 

woman  at  the  mercy  of  this  drunken        "  Ah,   then,  I  think  I  must  har* 

ruffian  1      And  I  was  very  desirous  always  seen  him  in  liquor,"  replied 

of  making  another  effort  to  recover  the  old  gentleman,  drily, 
tliegirl.  It  was  not  until  the  marriage  wmff 

My    old     friend     Mr.    Patterson,  concluded  that  I  wrote  an  acoooiit 

however,    whom    I    consulted  next  of  the  affair  to  Leatherby,  Evaheins 

day,    was     very    strong    that    the  quite   unequal   to   the  task.     Lon^ 

affair    should     be    concluded    by  a  private  letters  would  not,  undw  any 

marriage.     "  I  confess  this  does  not  circumstances,  have  been  acoDgeiUBl 

seem  the  happiest  solution,"  I  said,  occupation  for  an  overworked  Min- 

"  It  is  simply  handing  her  over  to  a  istcr,  who  had  to  count  time  by  tli« 

life  of  wretchedness."     "  Better  that  minute.     The   subject   being  what 

than  a  disreputable  one,"  said  the  it  was,  I  confess  I  never  felt  smaller 

old  gentleman ;  "  they  can  separate  than  when    reporting  the  calamity 

afterwards  if  they  don't  agree,  and  it  for  the   information  of  our  homU^ 

will  leave  her  /^w^/m  respectable.  You  friends  in  Aunt  Emily's  househoW- 
can't  have   her   in   your    house  as        Kva,  indeed,  was  thoroughly  upsrt 

.things  go  ;   her  friends  wouldn't  re-  by  this  domestic  tragedy,  her  nerres 

•ceive  her ;  and  a  young  woman  with  shaken,  her     strength    gonei    Fo" 

ran  encumbrance  of  this  sort  would  some    weeks     she    remained  in  a 

bea  very  troublesome  charge  for  a  state  of  depression,  listless  and  biD- 

•busySecretary  of  State  to  dispose  of."  guid,     and     disinclined    even    iof 

The  matter  was  not  however,  so  societv.     But  the  effect  of  the  shock 

'  esksy  to  settle,  for  the  scoundrel,  on  wore  off  by  degrees  ;  and  when  to* 

learntng  what  we  were  after,  stood  season    began    in     the   spring,  sb* 

out  for  tei-ms.     A  wife,  he  said,  was  seemed,  although  delicate  and  jan- 

a  great  incumbrance  to  a  man  in  ser-  guid,  to  enter  with  her  usual  acstipto 

vice;  and  eventually  Mr.  Patterson  the    course    of    amusement  whicn 

paid  him  a  hundred  guineas  on  the  made  up  the  business  of  her  lifei 

CHAPTER   LXV. A    NEW    REFORM    LEAGUE. 

m 

The    days    flew    apace.      Slowly,  ment,    the    shifting    phases  of  tb« 

perhaps,   for  the    mstny,    watching  European   crisis,     but    more    th«" 

with    anxious   suspense  or   hopeful  quickly  for  those  who  were  charg^ 

excitement,    according  to  tempera-  with  providing  for  the  safety  of  ^ 
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country.     Most    limes    it    seemed  appearance  of  confusion  to  our  pro- 
during  those  days  as  if  no  degree  of  ceedings,  it  was  an  appearance  only. 
vigour  in  preparation  could    suffice  These    committees     were    not    de- 
to  ayert  the   storm,   and    that  the  liberative  bodies  propounding  terms 
next  step  after  setting  ourselves  in  or    oflfering    advice.     It    was    their 
iMttle  array  must   bo  to    put    the  business  merely    to    give    practical 
mettle  of  our  armour  to  the  proof,  eftect    to    the  principles  of  reform 
Bat  ever  and  anon  a  gleam  of  sun-  laid   down    for  their  guidance,    the 
sbine  would  brighten  up  the  political  central  authority  exercising  general 
kodRcapc,  and  in  the  ever-changing  supervision,  and  revising  the  draft 
kaleidoscope  of  foreign  politics  there  regulations  which  they  prepared,  to 
came    up    an    occasional    vision    of  bring  them  into  harmony  with  each 
peace   in  the  future,  and  readjust-  other,  and  prevent  the  introduction 
ment  of  European  affairs  on  a  stable  of  conflicting  rules.     This   plan,  in 
basis.     Mr.  Braham,  who  as  Foreign  fact,  conduced    most    effectively  to 
Secretary    had    better    information  despatch    in    pushing  on   the  great 
than  anybody  else,  was  always  hope-  work.       Every    week    saw    definite 
ful  of   a  peaceful  solution   of    the  advance    made  in    the    process    of 
crisis ;  but  if  anything  would  bring  decentralising — the  peeling  off,  as  it 
about  that  result,  he  said,  it  would  were,  of  some  branch  of  the  great 
be  the  promptitude  and  completeness  overgrown  office,  which  thereon  took 
'  of  our  military  preparations,  and  his  root  of  its  own   as  a  separate   de- 
advice  was  ever  to  do  the  business  partment.     In  fact  the  War  Office 
thoroughly  and  with  speed,  advice  at    this    time  somewhat    resembled 
repeated  by  the  Premier  and  echoed  the  spectacle  familiar  to  childhood, 
by  the  Cabinet     The  nation,    too,  of  the    performer    at  a  horseman- 
if  less  well  informed,  was  yet  of  the  ship    who    enters    in    guise    of     a 
same  mind,  unanimous  and   enthu-  bloated  farmer  or    other  corpulent 
oastic.     Equally  so    the    press    as  person  more  or  less  inebriated,  and 
representing    it ;     and    the    cordial  struggling  on  to  a  horse,  proceeds  to 
tppreciation  >  exhibited  on  all   sides  strip  off  one  set  of  garments  after 
ofourmeasures  was  the  best  stimulus  another,  till  eventually  ho  becomes 
» Minister  could  receive.     The  effect  transformed    into    a    slim    British 
of  these  measures  was  indeed  already  sailor  waving  a  diminutive  banner, 
^>woming  plain;    for  although   the  and  beating  "Rule,  Britannia"  with 
public  might  not  perceive  at  once  his  feet  as  the  steed  winds  up  with 
the  bearings  of  our  various  adminis-  a  final  gallop  round  the  circus.     We, 
t^ative  changes,   and  even  in  these  too,  with   the  development  of  this 
^ys  of  enthusiasm  there  were  not  great  reform,  began  to  feel  more  slim 
gating  prophets  to  foretell  failure,  and  active  every  day,  and  in  better 
still  there  were  facts  accomplished  case  for  waving  the  British  banner 
*hich  could  not  be  gainsaid :    the  with  fit  alacrity  in  the  face  of  our 
progress  in  the  works  of  defence ;  the  enemies  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
Dewarscnal  rising  in  the  north;  above        Meanwhile,   too,  the   work   of  ro- 
*^l  the  drilling  of  the  new  reserve  organising    the    combatant    branch 
kvicR,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  was  making    good    progress.      Th(i 
'"^^its  came  forward  under  the  new  first  thing  needful  was,  of  course, 
conditions  of  service.     Nor  was  the  to  recruit  the  raw  material,  which 
•^uiinistrative    work    making    less  part  of  the  business  was  put  in  hand 
progress,  if  not  so  generally  appar-  from  the  day  our  Ministry  came  into 
^^    Although  the  spectacle  of  the  power,  Parliament  at    once    voting 
numerous  committees  at    work  on  the  men  and  money ;  but  although 
"^>8  part  of  the  business  gave  an  no  time  could  be  spared  for  pre- 
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Uminary  discussion  before  making  a  and  so  strengthened  all  cUfficultitt 

beginning,  it  was  not  the  less  neces-  vanish." 

sary  that  the  change  of  organisation  *'  Very  true ;  still  he  migbt  hite 

should  be  based  on  a  complete  and  had  the  grace  to  acknowledge  the 

comprehensive   plan,    while  it   was  source  of  his  ideas.     Anybody  reid- 

very  desirable  to  secure  the  cordial  ing  this  memorandum  might  sappose 

cooperation  of  the  head  of  the  army,  that  all  these  plans  had  origintted  in 

and  that  if  possible  the  initiation  of  his  own  brain.     It  is  the  most  oom- 

the  various  detailed    proposals  for  plete  case  of  administrative  piney  I 

giving    effect    to  it    should    appear  ever  heard  of." 

to  emanate  from   him  rather  than  "Well  paid  for  by  the  resnite. 

from   the  Secretary  of  State,  since  Provided    the    orchestra   plays  in 

great  weight  would    deservedly  be  tune,  anybody  may  beat  the  dnnw 

attached,  both  by  the  army  and  the  who  likes  that  style  of  music   After 

public,  to  any  proposal  put  forward  all.    Ministers    pick    other   peopk^i 

in  his  name.     Fortunately  this  dis-  brains    freely   enough    without  M- 

tinguished  officer  combined  tact  in  knowledgment ;    so    this  is  meniy 

a  remarkable  degree  with  his  other  retribution." 

eminent    qualifications,    thoroughly  The  Commander-in-Chief  baTlng 

understanding  also  the  working  of  thus  entered  into  our  views  heirtfly 

Parliamentary  government,  and  the  — so  heartily,  indeed,  as  quite  to  ip- 

need  for  economy  in    any   scheme  propriate  them  as  his  own— it  w* 

intended  to  last ;  and  accordingly,  agreed  that  they  should  be  discasnd 

after  some  personal   discussion,   in  with  one  or  two  officers  of  standjng; 

which  it  appeared  that  the  Comman-  whose  criticisms   should  be  inritw 

der-in-Chief  was  quite  prepared  to  on    points    of    detail,  and   throq^ 

look  at  things  in  a  congenial  light,  whom    a    knowledge  of   what  wii 

he  undertook  to  prepare  a  detailed  contemplated   would    find   its  wty 

scheme   for    the    approval    of     the  out  of  doors,  and  prepare  the  MS 

Government,  and  within   the  week  and    the    public    for    the    comiijj 

had  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  had  changes.      Accordingly,  General^ 

placed    his    memorandum    on    the  Thomas  Pyghed,  father  of  my  friend 

subject    in    my    hands.     His    con-  Colonel  Pyghed  of  the  110th,  t  fi» 

currence  was  indeed    almost  more  old  soldier  of  the  old  school ;  Geoe- 

complete  than  I  could  have  hoped  ral  Peddant,  famous  for  his  kn<i*j 

for.  ledge  of  drill  and  regulations;  vA 

**  What    do    you    think    of    our  Sir  Princeps  Arme,  an  eminent  tf* 

new  Chiefs  scheme  ?"    I  asked  my  tilleryman — ^were  invited,  with  one 

private  secretary,  after  he  had  read  or  two  other  distinguished  officers, to 

through  the  memorandum.  attend  a  meeting  to  be  held  ^^^ 

'*  Quite  first-rate,"  replied  Strick-  purpose.     Two  other  visitors  invitw 

land,  **  but    it    seems  like    an    old  were  Colonel  Eaville,  whom,  as  beij 

friend;  I  think  I   have  seen  some-  an  M.P.  and  a  clever  fellow  nntf^ 

thing  uncommonly  like  it  before,  and  given  to  asking  troublesome  question! 

in  my  own  handwriting.     In  fact,  if  in  the  House,  it  would  be  useful  to 

not  quite  a  verbatim  copy,  I  don*t  carry  with  us;  and  Lord  Quheen^ 

see  that  his  paper  varies  in  a  single  the  eldest  son  of  a  Scotch  earl,  also 

material  point  from  the  last  memor-  an  M.P.,  who  was  a  colonel  of  ^ 

andum  we  drew  up  together."  unteers,  and  a  great  authority  <» 

"Could  anything  be  more  satis-  military  matters.  These,  with S«riA* 

factory  ?      Instead    of    having    the  land.  Lord  Neeofite  the  new  Under- 

Commander-in-Chief    in    opposition,  Secretary,  Billancoo  the  new  Pty* 

we  have  got  him  entirely  with  us,  master-General,  and  variouB  of  the 
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ter  officials  of  the  office,  made  verted  into  the  headquarters  of  the 
the  party  assembled  round  the  new  amalgamated  regiments. 
;  table  in  my  room — the  same  **As  a  matter  of  detail,  I  may 
3  which  had  witnessed  my  dis-  mention  that  these  centres  are  to  be 
fiture  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  increased  in  nimibor  from  66  to  74. 
•ts  at  reform — and  to  whom  the  For  this  reason.  We  propose  to 
imander-in-Chief,  who  sat  on  my  maintain  the  existing  number  of 
t,  adjusting  his  double  eye-glass  companies  of  infantry  as  the  fixed 
bis  nosCf  in  this  respect  only  establishment  for  both  peace  and 
mbling  Lord  Stowe  (for  he  too  war,  the  change  from  the  one 
an  elderly  man),  proceeded  to  state  to  the  other  being  effected 
.  his  memorandum.  by  increasing  the  rank  and  file  of 
In  communicating  the  contents  each  company  from  the  reserves, 
bis  paper,*'  he  began,  **  which  I  Each  regimenf  is  to  consist  of  two 
happy  to  find  has  the  approval  embodied  battalions,  one  of  which 
he  Right  Honourable  the  Secre-  will  usually  be  abroad,  and  may  be 
of  State" — here  my  distinguish-  left  out  of  consideration  as  not  avai1> 
riend,  who  had  rolled  out  this  able  for  sudden  war,  with  a  skeleton 
kse  with  great  unction,  bowed  depot  battalion,  corresponding,  in 
irds  me  for  corroboration,  and  I  fact,  to  the  present  depot  centre, 
ed  in  return,  while  Strickland,  Now  the  reserves  of  a  regiment  will 
sat  on  my  left,  appeared  dis-  be  of  a  strength  sufficient  to  bring 
d  to  smile,  but  recovered  him-  up  the  home  and  depot  battalions, 
by  scribbling  figures  on  his  which  in  peace  will  be  600  and  200 
ting-paper — **  in  communicating  strong  respectively,  to  900  rank  and 
contents  of  this  paper  I  may  file  each ;  in  other  words,  the  part 
n  by  postulating  three  proposi-  of  the  regiment  at  home,  and  there- 
3.  It  is  of  no  use  going  into  fore  available  for  active  service,  will 
nowadays  with  a  small  army,  be  capable  of  immediate  augmenta- 
out  of  the  question  maintaining  tion  from  800  to  1800.  Now,  as- 
rge  embodied  army.  Further,  suming  the  proper  strength  of  a 
ng  an  organised  force  like  the  company  to  be  150  in  war  and  100 
tia,  it  is  absurd  to  limit  its  use-  in  peace  (the  depot  companies  would 
ess  to  employment  at  home.  To  of  course  be  much  smaller),  then  each 
10  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  you  battalion  would  consist  of  six,  and 
never  exert  your  strength  ex-  each  regiment  of  eighteen,  companies, 
within  your  own  shores,  the  The  exsiting  number  of  companies  of 
it  place  to  employ  it — since  the  the  line  being  1330,  these  will  make 
Qce  of  sound  defensive  war  is  in  up  74  regiments  of  the  new  organi- 
porous  offensive,  rather  than  in  sation,  and  accordingly  it  is  proposed 
ing  to  be  invaded.  If  these  data  to  fix  the<  establishment  of  regiments 
idmitted,  then  the  principle  on  of  infantry  at  that  number." 
h  our  army  organisation  should  "  Then,"  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas 
ased  becomes  plain.  Instead  of  Pyghed,  *^  I  understand  that  you 
aenting  the  permanent  army  propose  actually  to  reduce  thirty- 
ng  this  crisis,  we  have  applied  five  regiments  of  the  line  ?" 
elves  to  forming  a  strong  reserve  r  **  That  is  part  of  our  scheme,"  re- 
oung  soldiers,  to  be  embodied  plied  the  expounder  of  the  measure, 
during  war — these  are  the  men  "  Whether  for  war  or  peace,  the  ex- 
drilling  all  over  the  kingdom,  isting  number  of  separate  regiments 
her,  a  fusion  is  to  be  carried  is  quite  in  excess  of  the  wants  of 
of  the  militia  with  the  line,  the  the  country.  We  are  nearly  on 
2nt   depot  centres   behig    con-  the  same  footing  in  that  respect  as 
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the  French  and  Germans  with  tlieir  brought  up  to  no  leas  than  115,  a 

million   of  men   each.     Up  to  this  preposterous  number,  of  course— but 

time,  when   regimental   organisation  hardly  more  disproportioned  to  th« 

was  the  only  thing  in  the  way    of  conditions  of  the  time  than  our  pre- 

organisation   which  our  army  could  sent  establishment  of  109  regiments, 

boast  of,    there    might    have    been  45  of  these  regiments  were  reduced 

ground  for  scruples  about  touching  at  the  peace  in  1763.     This,'' added 

the  individual  regimental  unit;   and  the  speaker,  jocosely,  *4s  among  the 

when  the  British  troops  were  scat-  things  not  generally  known/*   After 

iered   in   detachments   all   over  the  which  little  lesson   in   history  poor 

world,  and  our  only  notion  of  war-  Pyghedappeared  tobe  quitcshulup. 

fare  was  to  carry  out  small  preda-  "  Now,"   continued    our    spokes- 

tory  expeditions,  there  was  a  certain  man,  "  as  to  the  composition  of  an 

'imount  of  reason   and  convenience  infantry  regiment  on  the  new  scala 

in     maintaining    a     large     number  You  see  that  it  will  consist  of  three 

of   independent    units.      But    now,  battalions  of  the  line,  as  above  stated, 

when    so    much    additional    outlay  and  two  of  associated  militia ;  the 

has  to  be  incurred  in  other  ways,  whole    commanded     by    a   colonel 

we  are  bound  to   economise  wher-  Each  active  battalion  is  to  baye  two 

over  economy  is  possible.      Besides,  field  oflSccrs,  a  lieutenant-colonel  and 

HS  you  will  see   when  we  proceed  major ;  the  depot  battalion  will  be 

furUier,   the    whole    system   of  or-  commanded  by  a  major.    Thus,  in- 

u^anisation  now  proposed  is  built  up  eluding  the    present    lieutenint-c<^ 

on   the  regiment  as  a  unit,  and  it  onels    commanding    depot    centres, 

<!ould  not  be  worked  out  properly  who  in  many  cases  will  become  the 

with  a  larger  number  than  wo  have  colonels   of  the  new  regiments,  the 

allowed."  number  of  infantry  field  officers  will 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Pyghcd,  bo  nearly  the  same  as  8t  present, 
with  a  sigh,  '*  if  it  must  be  it  must,  as  well  as  the  number  of  captains. 
r  suppose.  But  how  do  you  make  It  is  intended  that  an  active  bat* 
the  reduction  ?  By  lopping  off  all  talion  shall  have — 1  lieutenant^ 
the  regiments  above  number  74  ?  onel,  1  major,  6  captains,  12  sub- 
There  goes  my  colonelcy,  for  one."  alterns :  and    the    depot   battalion, 

"No,      we      make    a    selection.  1  major,  6   captains,   6    subalterrA 

Here  is  a  list  of  those  to  be  broken  The  establishment  of  a  whole  regi- 

up,    after    approval    given     in    the  ment  will  therefore  be, — 

proper     quarter.       You     will     see  1  Colonel, 

that     we     retain     all     the     High-  2  Lieutenant-colonels, 

land   Regiments,  as   well   as   those  3  Majors, 

which     have    been     specially    dis-  19  Captains    (one    Adjutant- 

tinguished,     including,"     said     the  major), 

peaker,    with    a    smile    and    bow,  30  Subalterns, 

"the  one  which  enjoys  the  honour  Besides  these  there  will  be  the 

of  having   Sir  Thomas  Pyghed  for  two  militia  battalions,  each  with  1 

its    colonel — without    reference    to  lieutenant- colonel,    1  major,  6  cap- 

their    place    on    the    list      Those  tains,  and  6  subalterns,  all  of  whom 

which   are    retained    will    then    be  will  eventually  bo  retired  line  offict'* 

renumbered  from   one   to  seventy-  transferred    from    the    active  bat* 

four.  talions. 

"  This  is  not  the  first  reduction  "  Such  being  the  regimental  organ* 

of  the  kind,"  he  continued.      "At  isation,  now  for  the  scheme  of  mo* 

the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  bilisation — in    other  words,  for  the 

the  regiments  of  the  lino  had  boen  conversion  of   a  small  peace  estab- 
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3Dt  into  a  large  war  army — a  any  rate  on  first  starting  ;  while,  with 

which  has  to  be  done  out  of  less  than  that  number,  we  had  better 

Our  position    dificrs  from  keep  out  of  war  altogether. 
)f  Continental  nations  in  that        *^  This,  therefore,   is  the  general 
tTC    a    large    colonial    array,  scheme  for  mobilisation.     We  :keep 
e  cast  about  at  first  for  some  up  only  about  60,000  infantry  em- 
10  for  relieying  the  battalions  bodied  at  home,  but  we  can  increase 
reign    service  by  militia,   and  the   strength  fourfold   when  neces- 
iking    these  seasoned    troops  sary, — every  man  of    the  addition 
blc  for  the  seat  of  war.     But  being  available  for  service  wherever 
D  of  this  sort  seemed  practi-  needed.     That  is  our  platform,"  con- 
fer most  of  these  foreign  bat-  eluded    the  speaker    jocosely,   and 
s  are  in  India,  and  there  would  looking  round  the  table,  ^^  a  small 
e  time  to   bring  them   back,  army  in  peace,  a  large  one  in  war." 
if  it  comes,    will    be  sharp,        **  That  is  all  very  well,"  objected 
and  decisive ;   besides,  troops  Colonel  Kavillc,  "  but  where  are  these 
g   from     a     tropical     climate  reserves  to  come  from  ?     That  is 

hardly  be  fit  for  the  rough-  just  the  difficulty.      Anybody  can 

a  European  campaign.     Clear-  organise    reserves  when    you  have 

en,  the   battalions  on  foreign  got   them,   but  the  thing  is  to  get 

e  must  be  left  out  of  calcula-  them." 

md  we  must  look  only  to  the        "  My  right  honourable  friend  and 

i  at    home  for    our  available  I,"  replied  the  Commander-in-Chief, 

What  therefore  we  have  ar-  **  believe  that  we  have   solved  this 

1  for  is  this : —  problem  by  that  part  of  our  plan 

n  the  word    being  given   for  which  forms  the  most  original  fea- 

sation,   the    active    battalions  ture  of  it — the   creation  of  a  now 

ae,  wherever  they  may  be,  are  reserve  of   young  men,  who  serve 

i  their  regimental  headquarters  merely  long  enough   to  be   drilled, 

»,  when   they  and  the  depot  and    then    return   to  civil    life  till 

ons  will  at  once  be  brought  wanted.     Of  course  no  plan  which 

900  strong  each   by   calling  is  based  on  a  reserve  of  old  soldiers 

ic  reserves.       Simultaneously  can  give  you  a  largo  reserve,  so  long 

this,   one   battalion   of  militia  as  the  army  which  supplies  them  is 

be  embodied,  and  to  become  a  small    army.     Of  the  1000   men 

pot     You  have  thus  at  once  required  per  regiment  to  bring  it  up 

ur  first  line  seventy -four  rcgi-  to  the  war   strength,   wo  calculate 

1800  strong,  or  over  130,000  that  only  about  300  will  consist  of 

ry,   besides    the   Guards  and  old  soldiers,  and  that  our  new  plan 

The  next  step,  if  the  emer-  will  give  us   the  other  700.      The 

demanded  it,   would    be   to  alacrity  with  which  our  new  reserves 

ly  the  second  militia  battalion,  are  enrolling  themselves  all  over  the 

rom   the  two  to  make  up   a  country,  under  the  attractive  terms 

active  battalion,    which — and  we  have  offered,  is  sufficient  proof  of 

J  lies  one  of  the  novel  points  the  eflBcacy  of  the  plan." 
•  scheme — could  be  sent  for-        "That  is  all  very  well,"  replied 

to  join   the  first  line.     This  Kaville,  "during  the  present  excitc- 

give   us  an  embodied    regi-  ment,  when  men  are  ready  enough 

)f  2700  men,  with  a  depot  of  to  rush  to  arms,  no  doubt ;  but  how 

3  feed   it,    or  200,000    infan-  are  you  to  be  sure  of  keeping  up  the 

thout  the  Guards  and  Rifles,  supply    when    the    country  settles 

s  about  the  number  we  ought  down    again   to    its   normal    condi- 

able  to  handle  effectivelv,  at  tion  ?" 
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"  By  paying  the  market  price  of  the  case  of  the  majority  a  long  time 

the  article.     What  that  may  prove  to  previously.      How  can  a  battaUon  of 

be  eventually  can  only  be  ascertained  men  called  up  suddenly  in  this  wa? 

on  trial ;  but  wo  see  no  reason  why  be  efficient  ?    And  without  good  non- 

tho  present  bait  of  a  shilling  a-day  commissioned  officers  too.** 

fihould  not  continue  to  prove  suffi-  "  The  A  reserve,  all  old  soldien. 

ciently  attractive.      If  it  prove  not  would  furnish  the  non-commissioned 

to  be,  we  must  bid  higher  ;  but  since  officers." 

a  reserve  man  will  thus  get  seven  "  Still  on  the  whole  it  would  be 
shillings  a- week,  with  no  obligation,  quite  a  raw  force ;  the  trained  de- 
save  occasional  muster  and  drill,  mcnt  would  be  swamped  by  the 
beyond  the  liability  to  serve  in  the  raw." 

event   of   a  war,   the  terms   ought  "  If  you  mean  that  reserve  troops 

to  be  very  attractive.     They  would  may  not  bo  quite  up  to  the  mark  of 

make   to   thousands    the   difference  old  soldiers  who  have  been  five  or 

between  penury  and  comfort     .We  six  years  with  the  colours,  of  oourse 

ought  for  this  to  get  the  pick  of  the  every   one   would   agree  with  yon 

labouring  classes."  But  the  question  is  really  betweeo 

"  An  expensive  scheme,**  still  oh-  having  an   army  of  this  sort,  and 

jected   Kaville,  when  the  Comman-  not  having  one  at  all.    A  highly- 

der-in-Chief     paused     awhile,     and  trained  army,  if  it  is  also  a  small 

looked    round    the  table    for  com-  one,  is  simply  useless  in  the  present 

ments.  state  of   Europe,   and  a  lai^  one 

"About  two  and  a  half  millions  permanently  embodied  is  not  to.be 

sterling    a-ycar,    from    which    you  thought  of.     We  want  a  big  army, 

must  deduct  a  pnrt  of   the  cost  of  and  we  want  a  cheap  one,  and  the 

our   present    reserve    force — surely  problem,    it  seems  to  us,  can  only 

a  mere  trifle  for  giving  the  country  be    solved    in    this    sort    of   way. 

what  it  has  never  had  before,  a  large  After  all,  a  man  who  has  been  wdl 

army  ready  to  your  hand,  available  trained  for  a  year  will  soon  fall  into 

at  a  day*s  notice.     Why,  it  would  shape    again,   and  remember  your 

cost  as  much  to  add  20,000  or  30,000  officers    are  .experts,    and    in  my 

men  to  the  permanent  establishment  belief,"  I  added,  **the  best  in  the 

according  to  customary  formula,  an  world.** 

addition  perfectly  useless  for  the  pur-  "But  where  are   the  officers  to 

poses  of  modern  war.     We  must  pay  come  from  ?    You  have  provided  no 

something  if  England  is  not  to  go  to  war  establishment  of  them." 

the  wall     It  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  "  The  scheme  gives  a  field  officer 

a  trifle  compared  with  the  object  in  to  every    three    companies,  and  a 

view.**  captain   to   every  company  of  150 

"My    objection,**    said     General  men.     A   German  company  is  260 

Peddant,  "  if  I  may  venture  to  offer  strong.** 

one,  is  not  to  the  cost,   but  to  the  "  Yes,  but  you  will  bo  very  short 

insufficiency  of  the  scheme.      You  of  subalterns.     You  allow  only  sii 

want  to  make  war  on  a  grand  scale,  for  the  depot  battalion,  or  only  one 

if  you  make  it  at  all,   no  doubt ;  per  company ;    the  Prussians  hare 

and  what  are  you   to  do  it  with  ?  four.** 

With  a   lot  of    raw  boors,   hastily  "  That  is  during  peace  time.    The 

called  up,  who  have  had  only  a  few  subalterns  will  be  mostly  with  the 

months*  training  V*  active  battalions,  because  best  cm- 

"  A  year's  training,  if  you  please,"  ployed  there.     They,  too,  would  be 

I  observed.  redistributed,    of     course,    on   the 

"  Well,  a  year*s  training,  but  in  mobilisation  taking  place.** 
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"That  is  merely  to  render    the  propose  to  give   similar  provisional 

active    battalions     inefficient     also,  commissions    to    non-commissioned 

Besides,  bow  as  to   the  subalterns  officers.     To  this  class  a  commission 

in  India  ?"  in  peace  time,  which  brings  them  in 

"They    would    have    to    remain  at  the  bottom    of   a   long    list    of 

there.       Yes,    you   have    hit  on   a  subalterns,  is  often   not  attractive; 

weak  point,   no   doubt,   but  it  has  but  promotion  at  the  top  of  a  great 

been  foreseen,  and  a  plan  provided  war  augmentation    opens  up  a  real 

to  cover  it.      It  is  out  of  the  ques-  career.     They  ought  to  be  eagerly 

tion  keeping  up  a  war  establishment  sought  after,  and  stimulate  the  class 

of  subalterns  sufficient  for  the  re-  to  educate  themselves." 
Berves.     Even  if  the  plan  were  not        "  I   don't    like    this    plan,"    said 

too  costly,  they  would  block  up  pro-  Pyghed.     "  British  troops  have  al- 

motion,  and,  moreover,  have  nothing  ways    been   led  by  gentlemen,  and 

to  do  in  peace.     What  therefore  we  always  should  be." 
propose  is,  to  give  a  certain  number        "  Good  or  bad,"  I  observed,  "  the 

oi  provisional  commissiona  to  gentle-  provision  is  unavoidable.     Now  that 

men  volunteers    as    lieutenants   to  the  army   is   becoming    a   national 

etch  line  regiment,  on  the  nomina-  force,  so  much  more  numerous  than 

tion   of  the  lord  lieutenant  of   the  formerly,  and  attracting,  as  we  hope 

county,  but  subject  to  the  approval  it   will,    a    more    respectable    class 

of    the    colonel,    and    the    needful  than    heretofore,    it    is    absolutely 

qualifications      as      to     drill     and  necessary  to  open  the  door  to  talent 

education   being    strictly    enforced,  in   all  ranks.      It  would  be  intoler- 

These  commissions  to  have  no  force  able    if    the    army  were  the    only 

during  peace    time,  but    to   become  profession   in  which   a   man    could 

permanent  in  the  event  of  war."  not   hope   to    rise  by   merit.       My 

**So  that,"  interrupted  Peddant,  gallant  friend  proposes,  I  believe, 
"you  begin  the  war  with  a  lot  that  thirty-six  of  these  provisional 
of  officers  as  raw  as  the  men  they  commissions  should  always  be  in 
have  to  lead,  and  the  two  complete  force  for  every  regiment,  so  as  to  pro- 
strangers  to  each  other."  vide  altogether  three  subalterms  per 

"  This  must   happen  in  any  case  company  for  the  active,  and  two  per 

after  you   have    been    at   war  any  company  for  the   militia  battalions. 

time.      Military  education   may  be  Of  these,  one-half  are  to  be  given 

as  elaborate  as  you  please  in  piping  to  non-commissioned  officers,  and  the 

peace,  but  when  war  comes,  there  other  half  to  gentlemen  serving  with 

are    forthwith    augmentations    and  the  volunteers." 
casualties,  and  officers  are  suddenly        There  was  a  pause  after  this.  Then 

wanted  in  great  numbers,   and   so  General   Peddant  spoke.      "  WonH 

tU   your   rules    are    set  aside,   and  there    be    rather    a     hurry-scurry 

young  men   are  pitchforked  belter-  and    confusion    when    the  services 

skelter  into  the  army  without  any  of   these  provisional   officers    come 

regard  to  rule  or  qualification.     We  to    be    wanted  ?       There    will    be 

provide  for  this  contingency  before-  nearly    three    thousand     of    them. 

hand.      The  fact   that  the  appoint-  Think    of    the    business    it    would 

ments  of  these  young  men,  made  throw  on  the  War  Office  at  such  a 

deliberately    from     time     to     time  time   to   be   sending    orders   to   all 

during  peace,  will  be   subjected   to  these  men  to   join   their  regiments 

the    scrutiny   of    public     criticism,  just  when  things  are  busiest.*' 
ought    to    afford    a    guarantee    for        "  There  would  be  no  confusion  or 

proper    selection.     Besides,    this  is  trouble  about  the  matter  whatever, 

not  the  only  part  of  the  plan.     We  The  order  to  mobilise  the  army  will 
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be  the  warrant  whereby  these  com-  that  generally  the  distribution  should 

missions  become  ipso  facto  pcrma-  be  by  threes  ;  three  battalions  to  ft  re- 

nent,  and  the  holders  of  them  there-  giment,  three  regiments  to  a  brigade, 

on  straightway  join  regimental  head-  three  brigades  to  a  division.    If  yon 

quarters.      The  V/ar   Office   would  organise  by  pairs,  as  in  the  German 

have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  army,  the  generals  have  not  enough 

which   would    not    go  beyond   the  to  do  in  peace  time,  nor  is  the  d&- 

colonels  of  rcginxcnts.'*  tribution  good  for  active  service,  u 

"  Then,"  said  Pyghcd,  "  supposing  it  does  not  admit  of  one  regiment 
war  never  breaks  out,  are  these  pro-  or  one  brigade  being  detached  with- 
visional  officers  to  remain  so  for  out  practically  breaking  up  a  corn- 
over  ?'*  And  I  must  say  I  thought  mand  in  each  case.  Hence  our  pr^- 
the  question  a  very  sensible  one.  ference  for   threes.     Now  sixtj-six 

**A  provisional  commission,"   re-  regiments  will  have  only  two  battal- 

plied  the  Commander-in-Chief,  '*  will  ions  serving  at  home,  one  acti?eand 

have  force  for  seven   years  ;    then  a  one  depot ;  these  will  accordingly  b« 

new  one  is  issued  to  a  younger  man,  organised   by  threes,  in  twenty-two 

and  so  a  constant    stream  of  fresh  brigades.     The  remaining  eight  regi- 

blood  will  be  secured."  ments,  which  will  have  both  actife 

"And  what  if  they  should  hap-  battalions  at  home,  or  three  battaliffos 

pen   to  be  called   out  during  their  altogether,  are  to  be  organised  in  four 

term  of  office  V  brigades  of  only  two  regiments.  The 

'*  Then    ipso  facto    they   become  Guards  make  another  brigade  of  six 

permanent  officers,  and  just  as  much  battalions,  a  third  or  depot  battal- 

an  integral   part  of  the  regiment  as  ion  being  given  to   the   Coldstream 

those  who  entered  it  in  the  regular  and  Scots  Fusilier  regiments.    There 

way."  will  thus  be  twenty-seven  brigades 

*'  And  then,"  said  Lord  Quhecrie,  in  all  for  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be 

"what  becomes  of  them  when   the  organised  in  nine  divisions." 
war  is  over  ?    You  will  have  about        **  And  these,  again,  in  three  anny 

three  times  as   many  subalterns  as  corps,    I   suppose  ?"    said  General 

you  want."  Peddant. 

**  Then,  no  doubt,  reductions  will        "  No,  we  propose  to   stop  there, 

have  to  take  place,  as  they  would  in  An  army  corps  of  that  size  would  be 

any  case  on   the  return  to  a  peace  unwieldy,  and  unsuited  to  the  condi- 

establishment;    but    each    officers  tions  of  the  coun'ry.      The  Irish 

claims  to  retention  would  rest  upon  garrison,  for  example,  would  mak« 

his  conduct  and  services  during  the  up  only  part  of  such  a  corps,  whicb 

war,  irrespective  of  the  way  in  which  would   obviously    be    inconvenieni- 

ho  came  to  enter  the  army."  Besides,  there  would  be  nothing  for 

"  Think  of  the  cost  of  putting  so  the  commander  of  it  to  do  in  peace 

many  men  on  half-pay.''  time.       We    propose,    therefore^  *** 

"  You    can't  go   to  war  without  make  the  division   the  highest  a^* 

spending  money.     But  it  is  cheaper  ministrative    unit.      Every  divisic^o 

to  disband  and  reduce,  than  to  go  will  be   complete  in  itself  astoor- 

on  keeping  up  a  full  war  establish-  ganisation,   stafi",  equipment,  8tore»» 

mentof  officers  in  peace  time."  and   transport.      Whether  an  anttj 

"Now,"  resumed  the  Commander-  should  consist  of  two,  or  three,  <>f 

in-Chief,    *'  having    determined    the  more  divisions,  must  depend  on  th* 

number  and    strength  of  our  regi-  nature  of  the  theatre  of  war  in  eacb 

ments  of  the  line,  the  next  thing  is  case.     We  assume,  however,  that  » 

to  build  up  the  administrative  or-  all  the  nine  divisions  took  the  fiel^ 

ganisation   upon  them.     We  think  they  would   bo  divided   into  thro» 
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kies  each  60,000  or  90,000  strong,  there  can  he  little  correspondence 

>rding  as  the  militia  were  in  the  between  the  location  of  the  head- 

of  battle  or  not.     But  this  is  a  quarters  of   regiments  and   that  of 

ica],    not  an    administrative  or-  the    new    military    divisions.      To 

isation.      The  British  army  di-  establish  such  a  correspondence  you 

on    will    be    like    the     German  would    need    to    post  the  generals 

ly  corps,  a  self-contained  army ;  away  from  the  bulk    of  the  active 

all  that  seems  necessary  for  the  battalions,  and  many  of  them  would 

ipletion    of   the  arrangement  is,  have  brigades  made  up    merely   of 

t  the  three  generals  who  are  to  depots.      Take    Aldershot,  for    ex- 

imand   armies   in   the   event  of  ample ;    this    will  be    a  complete 

;  and  their  staffs,  should  be  de-  army   division  as  at  present,  with 

lated  beforehand.     This  we  pro-  nine  battalions  organised    in   three 

0  to  do   by   a    system    of    pro-  brigades.     But  these  battalions  be- 

onal  commissions,  to  take  effect  long  to  different  regiments,  the  per- 

Y  on  mobilisation  being  decreed.**  manent  headquarters  of  which  are 

'  You  allow  only  four  generals  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 

a  division  of  30,000  men,"  said  further,  they  are  relieved  every  year 
Idant ;  *'  surely  they  are  too  few  ?"  by  fresh  battalions,  in  order  to  give 
^  The  German  organisation  cer-  the  whole  army  a  turn  of  camp  life, 
ily  provides  seven  infantry  gene-  The  Gorman  plan  of  retaining  each 
}  for  the  same  number  of  men,  division  permanently  in  its  own 
t  then  you  must  remember  that  recruiting  district  is  therefore  not 
r  army  division,  *  without  the  applicable  to  our  case,  to  meet  the 
litia,  will  be  only  20,000  strong,  conditions  of  which  we  propose  the 
;  any  rate,  the  number  proposed  following  arrangement. 
II  bo  ample  in  peace  time,  and  it  *^  The  headquarters  of  every  bri- 
Q  be  easy  to  increase  it  if  neces-  gade  and  division  to  be  permanent, 
7  in  war.  Hitherto  we  have  al-  and  every  regiment  to  have  also 
ys  had  too  many  generals,  getting  a  war  or  mobilised  headquarters,  de- 
each  other's  way.  The  whole  signated  beforehand,  but  not  neces- 
mber  of  generals  employed  in  sarily,  and  probably  not  the  same, 
ice  time  will,  however,  be  much  as  its  permanent  one  in  peace  time. 
^  than  at  present,  although  the  Thus  nine  regiments  will  have  their 
ftblishment  generally  is  to  be  im-  war  headquarters  at  Aldershot,  and 
Qsely  reduced.  so  on  for  the  other  eight  military 
*  Now,"  continued  the  Command-  divisions.  Now  suppose  war  to  be 
Q-Cbief,  ^^  for  our  scheme  of  dis-  imminent,  and  the  word  given  to 
nation.  There  are,  as  I  have  said,  mobilise.  The  battalions  at  Alder- 
be  nine  permanent  military  divi-  shot  thereon  move  off  instantly  to 
^a,  with   twenty-seven  brigades,  their  respective  permanent  regiment- 

the    United     Kingdom,    among  al    headquarters,    while   simultane- 

ich  the  active  battalions  serving  ously  the  colonel  of  each  regiment 

home  will  always  be  distributed  calls  up  his  reserves  and  embodies 

'lug  peace  time  in  equal  proper-  his  militia  battalions.     On  the  ar- 

^8.    Now  these   battalions  must  rival    of    the    active    battalion    at 

udly  be  separated  from  the  head-  regimental  headquarters  the  needful 

>t^m  of  their   respective,    regi-  distribution  of  subalterns  and  non- 

i^ts,  which  are  to  be  distributed  commissioned  officers   is  made,   as 

^  the  country,  as  are  the  present  well  as  of  the  provisional  officers ; 

^t  centres,  with  reference  main-  and  the  whole  regiment  made  up  to 

to  recruiting  purposes   and   not  a  war  footing,  with  the  colonel  at  the 

Strategical  considerations.     Thus  head  of  it,  then  marches  off  to  join 
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its  proper  brigade.  Thus  Aldcrshot  least,  because  the  distribution  is  sll 
would  be  denuded  of  its  infantry  for  made  beforehand.  Every  regimeot 
a  few  days,  and  then  nine  complete  knows  what  brigade  it  \vill  belong  to 
regiments  would  march  in  from  if  called  on  active  service ;  each  gen- 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  eral  knows  exactly  what  troops  wUl 
The  same  thing  would  happen  at  be  placed  under  his  orders  in  the 
Dover,  Portsmouth,  and  all  the  same  event  Here  is  a  distinctbond 
other  places  which  are  headquarters  of  union  set  up,  although  there  may 
of  brigades."  be  no  personal  intercourse.  After  all, 

"Would  there  not  be  a  certain  that  personal  familiarity  produced  by 
amount  of  confusion  about  all  this  the  complete  localisation  practised  in 
marching  and  countermarching  ?"  the  German  army,  cannot  be  main- 
objected  one  of  the  party.  tained  in  any  case  beyond  the  mere 

"There   should  not   be,   because  outset  of  a  war.     The  first  battle 

everybody  would  know  beforehand  makes  changes — general  and  staff 

exactly  what  to  do,  and  no  specific  officers  are  killed  or  promoted,  and 

orders  would  be  necessary."  new  men  take  their  places.     Better, 

"  But  think  of  the  movement  to  then,  anticipate  the  rough-and-ready 

and  fro  on  the  railways   that  this  conditions  which   will   have  to  be 

would  involve."  actually  encountered,  than  frame  a 

"  And     think     of     the    carrying  too  rigid   scheme,  which  cannot  be 

power  of  our  railways.     We  propose,  sustained  in  practice." 

of  course,  to  apply  for  an  Act  of  "  And  what  is  proposed  as  to  the 

Parliament  to  give  us  powers  of  con-  manoeuvring    unit  T'      asked    Lord 

trol  over  railway  traffic,  on  mobilisa-  Quheerie.     "  Are  regiments  to  work 

t'on  being  declared ;   and   the  need-  by  whole  battalions   nine   hundred 

ful   supervising   officers  will  all  be  strong  ?" 

told  ofiF  to  regulate  this  part  of  the  "  No,"    said    the     Commander-h* 

traffic.      But  why   have  fears  that  Chief ;    "  the  new  drill-book,  whicb 

we  shall  fail   in   what   is  just  our  will   bo  ready   in    a   fortnight,  will 

strong  point  ?    Do  not  our  railways  bo  found,  I  hope,  to   give  a  system 

carry   an   amount   of    traffic,    often  quite  flexible   enough   to    suit  the 

expanding  suddenly  almost  without  times.     Battalions  are   still  to  mft- 

warning,  under   which  the  lumber-  noouvre  by  wings.     Thus  a  diTision 

ing  foreign   system    would    utterly  will  have  three  brigades,  a  brigade 

collapse  ?     What  Continental  traffic  three  regiments,  a  regiment  two  (of 

manager  would  know  how  to  work  three)  battalions,   a    battalion  i^fo 

up  to  the  pressure  of  a  Derby  day?  wings,  a  wing  threo  companies,  150 

Only  provide  the  needful  organisa-  strong.      Manoeuvring    with    these 

tion,  and  no  people  are  cooler  and  small   units,  450   strong,  our  annv 

readier  under  pressure    than    our-  should   be   capable   of    moving  »* 

selves."  rapidly  as  any  troops  in  Europe." 

"  Another  and  greater  objection  "  But  you  have  allowed  only  tiro 

to  this  plan,"  said  Peddant,  "  is  that  field  officers  to  a  battalion  ?" 

when  you  have  mobilised  the  army  "Yes,  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  « 

in  this  way,  the   regiments  and  the  major." 

staff  which  is  to  control  them  will  "  Then    is   tlie  lieutenant-colonel 

be   quite   strangers   to   each   other,  to  handle  one  wing,  and  the  majo*" 

You  shift  all  the  component  parts  of  the  other  ?" 

your  brigades  and  divisions  just  at  "No;  the  former  will  look  after 

the  moment   when   personal   know-  the  whole  battalion  ;  one  of  the  tire 

ledge  would  be  most  useful."  wings  must  be  commanded  by  tb« 

"Not  quite  so,   in  one  sense  at  senior  captain.      By  the  way,  ^ 
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ad,  or  depot  battalion,  will  be  ments   for    each    military    division, 

nanded  by  a  major,  so  that  both  or  27  regiments  in  all,   and  there 

s  in  that  battalion  will  be  under  are  only  31  in  the  service,  of  which 

uns.''  9  are  now  in  India,  these  last  being 

Then   their  companies  will    be  numerically  very  weak,  and   conso- 

►y  subalterns  ?"  quently  on  a  very  expensive  footing. 

Kes."  We  therefore  recall  five  of  them,  and 

!tis  rather  hard*  that  men  who  raise  the  remainder  to  six  strong  squa- 

loing  the  work  of  field  officers  drons  each.     The  Indian  Government 

Id  not  get  the  rank  and  pay."  wUl  therefore  have  in  effect  eight 

rhe     Germans,''     I     observed,  cheap  instead  of  nine  dear  regiments, 

rw  only  one  field  officer  for  a  and  will  be  thankful  for  the  change, 

iand  men  ;   so  the    proportion  *^  The  27  regiments  on  home  ser- 

are  given  is  much  more  liberal,  vice  are  to  be  retained  at  present 

:iow,  the    scheme  must  not  be  strength  in  peace  time,  but  to  bo 

reasonable    on    this    head    if  brought  up  by  reserves  in  war  time 

nnent  is  to  agree  to  it     Be-  to  seven  strong  squadrons  each,  one 

»  it  would  never  do    to  keep  for   depot,  six    for    active    service, 

lot  of  field  officers  in  peace  working  in  two  wings  under  a  full 

with  no  occupation   for   them  colonel." 

wrade.     If  war  broke  out,  then  '*  Where  are  the  additional  officers 

senior  captains   could    be    pro-  to  come  from  for  these  extra  squad- 

d,  if  thought  necessary,  or  provi-  rons  ?"  asked  Colonel  Kaville. 

J  commissions  might  be  given  to  '*  The  establishment  of  officers  is 

and  the  senior  lieutenants  in  to  be  completed  by  a  svstem  of  pro- 

:iigher  grade,   to  be  converted  visional  commissions,  though  not  on 

substantive  ones  on  the  declara-  quite  the  same  plan  as  for  the  infan- 

of  war.     This  perhaps  would  be  try.     The  six  extra  troops  per  regi- 

l)est   arrangement     The   more  ment,  for  example,  would  be  held  by 

»letely  everything   is    provided  officers  on  furlough — that  is,  who 

eforehand  the  better ;  but  for  a  have  retired  from  active  duty,  but 

»  establishment    the   provision  are  allowed  to  retain  their  names  on 

''ed  is  full  liberal."  the  list  of  the  regiment  for  a  term 

*^ow,"  continued  the  Command-  of  years,  on  condition  of  returning 

-Chief, "for  the  cavalry.  to   it   if   their   services   should   bo 

^rst  let  me  explain  what  it  is  required." 

osed  to  do  with  the  two  Rifle  regi-  **And  who  is  to  look  after  the 

•8.    These  now  consist  each  of  reserves?    Are  the  cavalry  to  have 

battalions  of  ten  companies  or  depots  like  the  infantry,  or  are  the 

'  companies.     We  organise  each  regiments    to    be    localised    them- 

:&ent  in  seven  battaUons  of  six  selves?" 

Mmies    each,  making    fourteen  "  No,  the  cavalry  cannot  be  local- 

ilions  in  alL     Of  these  one  bat-  ised ;  it  would  not  do  to  leave  the 

a  wi^  be  attached  to  each  mill-  same  regiments  always  in  Ireland, 

^vision,  and  two  (one  for  each  for  example.    The  cavalry  will  move 

3ent)    will    act    as     permanent  about  from  place  to  place  as  hereto- 

[ts,  leaving    three    for    foreign  fore,  but  one  of  the  three  regiments 

^ce.    Thus  only  one-fourth    of  composing  each  war  brigade  is  always 

Rifles  would  be  serving  abroad ;  to  be  stationed  within  the  division 

^ould  therefore  be  a    favoured  to  which  it  is  assigned  on  the  war 

ich.  establishment,  and  the  reserve  men 

Now   as    regards    the    cavalry,  will  join  that  regiment  for  drill,  and 

want  a  brigade  of  three  regi-  be  supervised  by  the  brigade  stftfl^ 
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the  headquarters  of  which  will  of  had  been  silent  up  to  this  point    "I 

course  be  permanent''  thought  that  if  one  thing  more  tfatn 

"You  will  never  have  an   effici-  another  was  clearly  established,  it 

cnt  cavalry  in  that  way,"  objected  was   the   surpassing  importance  of 

Kavillc,   who  was  himself    an    ex-  artillery  in  modern  warfare." 

oflBcer  of  hussars.  **  There  is,  I   know,  a  great  deil 

"  Then   it    must    be    inefficient,"  of  tall   talk   of    that   sorV'  replied 

retorted    the     Commander-in-Chief,  the    other ;    **  but    I    maintain  the 

•*  It  is  out  of  the  question  keeping  up  facts    are    quite    the    other   way. 

a  war  establishment  of  the  most  ex-  Without  going   so  far  as  the  dis* 

pensive  arm  in  peace  time.     Better  tinguished   American   general,  who 

have  25,000  imperfect  cavalry  than  said  that  armies   could  do  without 

a  handful  of  the  best  in  the  world,  artillery    altogether,   if    the   troops 

Bear  in  mind  that  cavalry  may  go  could  only   be  got  to  think  so,  I 

through  a  whole  war  without  having  certainly  believe  that  in  these  dap 

much  actual  fighting  to  do.     They  of  large  armies,  it  is  better  economy 

are  mostly  wanted  for  other  work,  in  every  way  to  develop  the  infim- 

Remember,  too,    that    we    arc    not  try.     It  is  rifle-fire,  after  all,  which 

preparing    a    scheme    theoretically  decides  the  fate  of  battles." 

perfect,  but  such  a  one  as  the  War  "Mr.  West,  I  am  sure,  as  an  old 

Minister  and  the  House  of  Commons  artilleryman,    will    not    agree  with 

are  likely  to  pass.     But  I  don't  agree  you  on  this  point,  at  any  rate,"  said 

that    you    cannot    make    a    decent  Sir  Prinseps,  turning  to  me. 

cavalry  man  in  a  year.  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  me  al- 

**  Ilowever,  now  to  pass  on  to  the  roost  as  great  a  heretic  as  the  Chief 
artillery.  Well,  hero  what  we  prin-  of  the  Staff,"  I  replied.  "If  battles 
cipally  want  is  an  increase  of  field-  are  made  up  of  blood  and  thunder, 
guns,  and  a  reduction  of  garrison  I  suspect  the  infantry  con  tribute  the 
artillery — the  aggregate  strength  of  blood  for  the  most  part  and  th« 
the  regiment  being  sufQcient  for  all  guns  the  thunder.  All  the  static- 
purposes  if  the  militia  artillery  are  tics  of  battles  show  this.  For  one 
made  proper  use  of.  AVe  propose  man  who  is  hit  by  artillery-fire,  teo 
12  horse-artillery  guns  and  48  field-  men  go  down  under  rifle-bullets, 
guns  for  each  military  division,  or  Anyhow,  we  do  not  see  the  way  to 
60  guns  in  all,  giving  a  total,  with  a  larger  force  than  600  field-guns, 
the  depots,  of  rather  more  than  600  and  we  do  not  propose  to  keep  up 
field-guns  for  the  home  army."  all  these  in  peace   time.     The  fact 

**That,"    said    General    Peddant,  is,  our  present  method  of  maintain- 

**  will  give  you  about  three  guns  per  ing  the  field -artillery  on  a  war  C8t^ 

1000  men,  when  the  infantry  of  the  blishment    cannot    be    justified,  ri- 

line  are  called   up,  but  only   about  though  it  may  have  had  a  certain 

half  that  number  when  the  militia  show  of  reason  at  a  time  when  the 

are  mobilised."  rest  of  the  army  was  wholly  withoot 

"And   quite   enough,  too,"  broke  organisation   or    means    of   sudd© 

in  the  Chief  of  the  Stafi^.     "Guns  augmentation.     Guns    and  gunners 

and  waggons  take  up  an  awful  lot  could   not  be  improvised,  whaterer 

of  room  on  the  line  of  march,  which  people     thought     might    be    done 

had    much   better  be   occupied   by  with  other  parts  of  the  army.    But 

infantry.     The    tendency    of     the  now  that  we  are  settling  down  to 

times  is  to    overdo    artillery    alto-  a  peace  and  war   establishment  on 

gether,  and  it  ought  to  bo  resisted."  a  definite  system,  the  artillery  must 

"These    are    novel     sentiments,"  be  dealt  with  in    the    same  way. 

exclaimed  Sir  Prinseps  Arme,  who  What  is  considered  safe  for  Gktf^ 
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y,    ought    to    suffice    for    us. 
eries   in   peace  time  are  there- 
to have  only  four  out  of  their 
guns  horsed,   and  the   present 
blishmcnt  of  horses  will  more 
I  suffice  for  the  increased  num- 
of  guns.     So  this   part  of  the 
ige  will  cost  nothing/' 
And    what    will    you    do    for 
es  if  you  want  to  mobilise  the 
p"  on  a  sudden  ?" 
There  are  said  to  be  over  three 
ion  horses  in  the  kingdom ;  wo 
I  buy  some  of  these.*' 
And  where   will    you    get    the 
lers  for  your  fortifications,  if  the 
ison  artillery  is  to  be  reduced  so 
ely  for  conversion  into  field-bat- 
«?" 

From   the    militia    artillery,    of 
3h  there  will  be  one  regiment  to 


LCtlve  Embodied  Army  organised 
in  Nino  Military  Divifliocs. 

Regiment  of  Infantr}', 
Brigade  Infantry  =3  Regiments. 

Division  Infantr}* r=3  Brigi^des*  . 

Battalion  Rifles, 

Brigade  Cavalry —3  Regiments 

Field-Batteries, 

Companies  Engineers, 

Total  strength  of  1  Divbion, 

Strength  of  9  Divisions*, 


each  military  division.  I  may 
observe  that  we  propose  to  distribute 
the  regular  artillery  in  the  same 
way  as  the  rest  of  ttie  army,  equal- 
ly among  the  nine  military  divi- 
sions ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
detail  •  to  be  deferred  till  another 
occasion. 

*'Well,  gentlemen,"  continued  the 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief,  "  there  now 
only  remains  to  recapitulate  the 
summary  of  the  new  scheme  as  ap- 
proved by  my  right  honourable 
friend  and  the  Government  And 
so  saying,  he  handed  round  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  statement  of  the 
establishment  of  military  forces  pro- 
vided under  the  new  organisation, 
exclusive  of  garrison  artillery  and 
of  troops  serving  in  India  and  the 
colonies  : — 


Peace 
Establiohmcnt. 

War  EBtablishment. 

Including 

Excluding 

Militia,  one 

Militia. 

Battalion  per 
Regiment. 

800 

1,800 

2,700 

2,400 

5,400 

8,100 

7,200 

16,200 

24,300 

COO 

000 

000 

i,or>o 

2,700 

2,700 

1,500 

2,000 

2,000 

3(30 

600 

000 

10,050 
05,850 


23,400 
£01,600 


30,500 
274,.500 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  state- 
it,"   he  continued,    **that  while 

peace  establishment  remains 
;h  the  same  as  at  present,  we 

augment  it  at  once  to  200,000 
I  in  the  event  of  war ;  and  if  a 
tia  battalidn  from  each  regiment 
;ent  into  the  first  line,  there  will 
ui  army  of  275,000  men  ready 
like  the  field,  small  as  armies  go 
'adays,  but  enough  to  be  of  use 
%  row,  with  the  help  of  allies. 
idos  this,  there  will  bo  about 
KK)  militia  in  reserve  at  the  de- 
u      Lastlv  there  will  be  the  vol- 


unteers, in  case  of  invasion,  which, 
however,  may  now  be  placed  out  of 
the  category  of  possible  events." 

"  Ah,  by  the  way,''  said  Lord 
Quheerie,  "  what  do  you  propose 
doing  with  the  volunteers  ?  That 
is  just  the  point  about  which  I  feel 
most  interest" 

"To  retain  them,  of  course^ 
but  with  a  more  specific  organisa- 
tion than  they  have  now.  They 
are  to  be  distributed  in  large  bri- 
gades, each  commanded  by  a  colonel 
in  the  army,  to  be  styled  Inspector 
of  Volunteers.    We  do  not  propose 
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to  carry  the    organisation    beyond  are  going  to  put  all  of  us  old  fellom 

the  brigade ;   indeed,  even  a  whole  on  the  phelf,  it  don't  much  matter." 
brigade  of  volunteers  can  seldom  be        "  Well,"    said    I    to    StrickknA^ 

collected    in   one    place,   and  these  when    we    were    left    alone,  "thi^ 

brigades  will    be    wholly    separate  meeting    has    been    a    success;   LC 

and  distinct  from  the  military  com-  these  men   of   such   various  mind^ 

mands  of  the  country.     The  condi-  come  into  the   scheme  so  retdilT'^ 

tions  under  which  volunteers  servo  it  will  bo  sure   to  take   with  th«^ 

render   it   impracticable,   even   if  it  country.'' 

were  desirable,    to    bring  them    in        "  Yes,  but  the  Chief  might  ht?^ 

peace  time  under  the  general   mili-  had  the  grace  to  say  where  he  p^'ft 

tary  system.     The  mode  of  employ-  his  ideas  from.      Pyghed  and  tiio 

ing  the  volunteer  brigades,  should  rest  of  them  go  away  with  the  no- 

their  services  ever  be  required,  must  tion  that  the  whole  scheme  is  his 

be  determined  by  the  circumstances  creation." 

as  they  arise.      The  conversion   of        "  Which  is    just  the  best  thin^ 

the  yeomanry   into   mounted    rifle-  about  it" 
men  is  to  be  proceeded  with.     They  ..... 

crown  the  edifice,  and  in  their  new        When  I  showed  the  memorandum 

capacity  will  be  as  eflBcicnt  as  they  toMerrifield  afterwards,  he  observed 

have  hitherto  been  the  reverse."  that  it  was  a  good  scheme,  but  added, 

"Well,  gentlemen,''  I  said,  when,  after  a  hurried  glance  over  the  table 
after  some  further  discussion,  the  at  the  end,  that  the  figures  were  in- 
meeting  came  to  an  end,  "  the  scheme,  accurate.  The  brigades  had  all  been 
as  now  before  you,  is  what  the  Gov-  set  down  as  homogeneous,  but  four 
ernment  propose  to  submit  to  Par-  of  them  would  comprise  only  two 
liament  in  a  very  few  days  as  being  instead  of  three  regiments  eacn. 
at  once  sufficient,  eflScient,  and  I  said  the  distinction  had  befio 
cheap.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  omitted  advisedly,  to  avoid  compli- 
it  appears  to  be  generally  approved  eating  the  figures,  and  that  the  resnll 
by  such  very  competent  judges."  as  regards  actual  strength  would  bi 

"  A  fine  scheme,  no  doubt,"  said  almost  the  same  in  each  case. 
Sir  Thomas  Pyghed,  as  he  took  leave ;        "  Yes,"    replied     Mr.    MerrifieM, 

"but,  dear  me,  what  between  your  "but  there  is  still   a  blot  in  yonr 

reserves,  and  your  provisional  com-  scheme.     The  eight  regiments  wfaicb 

missions,  and  your  war  establish-  have  their  second  battalion  scTYing 

ment,  and  your  peace  establishment,  at  home  will  not  be  always  the  same, 

and    your    headquarters    here    and  They  will  bo   constantly   changing 

your  headquarters  there,  and  all  the  so  that  your  distribution  of  bripides 

rest  of  it,  1  should  hardly  know  the  will  have  to  be  constantly  changing 

army  again.     In  my  day,  if  a  regi-  too.     There  is  a  want  of  simplicitT    . 

ment  lay  at  Cork,  Cork  was  its  head-  about  this  part  of  it  which  I  dool 

quarters,  and  not  some  place  at  the  like." 

other  end  of  the  kingdom ;  and  if  we        "  Ah,"     I    exclaimed,     overconie 

wanted  more  men,  we  used  to  send  with  admiration  at  this  fresh  illus- 

out  the  drums  and  fifes,  and  beat  up  tration    of    the    magical    power  rf 

for  recruits  till  we  got   them.     We  mastering    details    for     which   ny 

were  always  mobilised  in  these  days  eminent    colleague     was      so    dis- 

and  ready  to  move  anywhere  at  an  tinguishcd,    and   which    had   never 

hour's  notice,  without  wanting  any  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  hi» 

provisional    officers,    or    militia,    or  handling  of  military  subjects;  "ah, 

suchlike,  to  help   us.     However,    I  my  dear  Merrificld,  if  you  had  onlj 

suppose  it  is  all  right,  and  as  you  been   Secretary  for  War  yoursrffl 
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literally  throwing  your-  of  them.     I  never  saw  a  better  cari- 

)  take  the  Exchequer  in  cature." 

t."  "  It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  talent 

•ifield    smiled    good-hu-  should   be   given   to  the  flames,"  I 

I  he  replied  that  the  idea  said,  drily,  as  Strickland  placed  the 

xicurred  to  him  before;  paper   on    the    fire;     '* perhaps,"  I 

2d  jocosely  that  in  such  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  **  the 

mtiy  would  at  least  have  gentlemen  you  have  named  were  not 

3  straightforward  scheme  the  only  persons  made  to  look  ridicu- 

;he   number  of  men   we  lous." 

the    only   proper    way,  Eva  blushed  and  looked  confused, 

T    sentimental  nonsense  while  Strickland  muttered  something 

tary  service,  or  foolish  about  some  people  never  making  sub- 

s  about  A  and  B  reserves,  jects  for  caricatures. 

and  what  not ;  adding,  Except  that  I  had  a  long  nose  and 

of  resignation,  that  he  was  rather  thin,  I  was  not  aware  of 

owevcr,  half  a  loaf  was  there  being  anything  absurd  about 

10  bread.  my  appearance ;  still  I  could  not  help 

inferring  from   what  passed,  that  I 

\to  my   library  later  in  had  been  included  in  the  sketch, 

ti,  on  my   return   home.  Although  indisposed  to  pursue  the 

ted  with  the   sound   of  subject  1  felt  nettled  at  the  liberty 

I  laughter.     It   was   not  taken;    still   more   that  Eva  should 

he  honoured  that  room  find  amusement  in  it^  and  our  teteni- 

mpany;  and  these  rare  tete  after  Strickland  left  passed  ofl 

•ere    not    usually    cele-  coldly  in    silence.     This,    perhaps, 

nerriment.     I   therefore  was  not  the   first  time  I  had   been 

steps,  curious  to   know  sensible   that  my  private   secretary 

:se  might  be  for  such  un-  was   not   quite    in   his  right   place. 

Still,  as  an  old  friend,   and  now  a 

was  sitting  at  the  table  brother  M.P.,  he  naturally  took  np 

',   pencil   in   hand,   Eva  a  different  position  from  that  which 

his  shoulder.  a  mere  clerk  in  the  same  office  would 

in   the  doorway,  as   if  have  held.     Withal,  he  was  so  good- 

xplanation —  natured  and  so  able,  as  to  make  up  for 

ying  to  convey  to  Mrs.  an  occasional  want  of  attention  to  his 

ion   of   this   afternoon's  proper  business.  And  I  thought,  too, 

id   Strickland,  rising,  a  with  a  sort  of  ill-natured  satisfac- 

>er  in  his  hand,  which,  tion,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  step 

J    did    not    seem    desi-  out  of  his  proper  place  in  Parliament, 

3wing,    *'but    my    poor  whatever  he    might    do   elsewhere. 

very  short  of  the  origi-  Notwithstanding  his  other  gifts,  he 

could  not  speak  in  public ;  and  on 

you  say  so  ?"  said  Eva ;  the  only  occasion  of  his  attempting 

it  was  awfully  clever ;  to  do  so  in  the  House,  a  few  days 

ir    Thomas    Pyghed   to  previously,  had  completely  broken 

Lord  Quheeric  and  all  down. 


— KO.  DCXC  2   I 
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Lard  JLation  : 


lApi 


-  LORD  IIATl  ON : 


A  TAX.E    OF  CASTLE  COBKET  IN  OUESNSET. 


Bt  the  Earl  of  Wincdilsea. 


FYTTE  Tin?  FIRST. 


1. 

"Kit  IIatton  !  Kit  Hatton ! 

I  rede  ye  beware 
Of  the  ilash  from  the  cloud, 

And  the  flight  through  the  air ! 
When  the  star  of  thy  destiny 

liOoms  in  the  sky, 
To  others  unclouded,  but 

Red  to  thine  eye, 
Tho'  men  see  no  signs  in 

The  threatening  air — 
Kit  Hatton!  Kit  Hatton! 

I  rede  ye  beware !" 


2. 


Thus  spoke  tho  weird  woman 
On  Rockingham  shire,* 

As  homeward  benighted 
Thro'  moss  and  thro'  mire 


On  an  errand  concerning 

The  King  and  the  SUte, 
In  the  days  of  *' Old  Noir 

The  good  youngster  rode  ]ii& 
For  the  sun  of  the  CaTaliefs 

Lately  had  £ct 
fn  a  red  pool  of  blood 

Not  atoned  for  as  yet 


8. 


Since  neither  had  "Peters"! 

ImprovM  his  last  text, 
Xor  the  *^  Angel  of  vei^geuKe" 

The  Judges  annext, 
Nor  '*  the  Rump^^hadbeeaoooH 

At  renown'd  Temple  Bar, 
Nor  the  "  Watch-dogs  of  Joddi'' 

Been  scattered  afar; 
Nor  old  "  Nolly  Rednose"t 


*  Tlie  p-cAt  plain  of  Rockinplmm  Forciat,  of  wlilch  Lord  Hatton  of  KirbrCftttoi' 
the  Lonl  Hatton  the  subject  of  this  ballad)  was  Ranger.  Both  father  and  MB  iw 
Governors  in  succession  of  the  Channel  I^*land3. 

t  Cromwell's  chaplain  and  son-in-law,  tried  with  twenty-cigbt  other  rewrite  < 


by  the  saints."    AIj^o  he  preached  on  20th  of  Jan.  1W8,  before  CronnpeB"* 
,  on  the  text,  "Bind  your  kin/^s  in  chains,  and  vour  nobles  in  fetters  of  inn," 


.  the  workl 
Bradsliaw, 

and  observed  the  next  psalm  had  twelve  hallelujahs  to'cxprcss  their  joy  that  **U|p 
were  bound  in  chains." 

\  Tlie  Cavaliers  were  never  tired  of  tumini,^  "Old  Noll"  and  his  nose  into  ridk* 
**  A  New  Year's  Gift  for  the  Rump,"  Jan.  5,  IGOIMX),  has  in  tlie  thiixl  vcree:- 

"The  right  was  then  in  old  Oliver's  nose ; 
And  when  the  Devil  of  that  did  dispose. 
It  descended  from  thencfe  to  the  Rump  in  the  close, 
Which  nobody  can  deny." 

'*  The  Cides  Welcome  to  Colonel  Rich  and  Colonel  Baxter,"  7th  verse:— 

"Oliver,  we  thee  prefer 

To  guide  these  boys  unto  us. 
Thou  art  the  Kiu":  of  our  new  State, 

And  worthy  to  undo  ua. 
Thy  nose  and  fiery  face 
Speak  thee  a  babe  of  grace. 
And  most  regenerate 
Ab  sack  did  c^cr  create." 
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ning  and  thunder, 

torm  that  shook  England 

3lf, 

fie  under. 


hee,  false  witch  !'* 
le  Cavalier  said ; 
joul  of  this  kingdom 
?keth  a  head, 
of  old  Gretton* 
row  shall  see 
leal  in  this  forest 
rophets  like  thee ! 
ake  and  the  fagot 
n-wood  prepare !" 
ton  !  Kit  Ilatton  I 
^c  beware !" 

5. 

ning  fall  early 
mght  for  the  witch, 
I  nothing  forsooth, 
old  mastiff  bitch 
x>oth  in  her  head 
hair  on  her  flank, — 
d  in  a  ditch 
nettles  so  rank : 
irious  and  strange 
joul  as  they  were, 
3  never  left  him — 
atton,  beware  1'' 

0. 

ly  a  noble 

undheads  had  reckoned, 


When  in  came  the  days 

Of  King  Charlie  the  Second ; 
A  jolly  good  fellow  who 

Was  not  inclined 
To  pay  off  the  debts 

Of  his  father  in  kind. 
So  to  set  off  the  mortgage 

That  swamped  his  broad  lands, 
He  made  Hatton  Chief 

Of  the  Channel  Islands. 


7. 


And  there  many  seasons 

Both  early  and  late, 
In  good  Castle  Cornet  t 

Ue  governed  the  State. 
The  French  knew  him  well 

And  the  ,'*  Islanders  "  too, 
Twas  little  he  recked 

Of  their  "CrideHaro.'*t 
In  armour  he  dwelt. 

Not  in  cotton  or  flannel ; 
And  he  kept  a  good  guard 

O'er  the  "  Chaps  of  the  Channel" 

8. 

It  chanced  that  one  evening 

Lord  Iltttton  was  set 
In  friendly  discourse 

With  one  Ensign  Covett ; 
For  supper  was  over. 

And  most  were  a-bed. 
And  clear  were  the  night 

And  the  stars  overhead ; 
But  yet  there  loomed  one 

In  the  threatening  air. 
That  said  to  Lord  Hatton 

**  I  redo  ye  beware  !" 


1  is  a  lar^c  and  formerly  lawless  parish  of  five  thousand  acrvs,  most  part  of 
n  Rockins^ham  Forest.  Christoi)hcr,  afterwards  second  Lord  and  llret 
[atton,  is  supposed  to  be  ridine  across  Rockingham  Forest  to  his  father's 
use  of  Kirby,  built  from  tlie  de^iisjus  of  John  Thorp,  by  Sir  Christopher 
incellor  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  perhaps  Uie  tinest  of  the  five  houses 
•e  built  by  that  preat  architect. 

rtrcss  is  placed  on  a  rock  defending  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  St.  Pierre, 
il  town  in  the  island  of  Guernsey. 

lannel  Islands  belonej  to  the  Crown  of  England  as  part  of  the  Duchv  of 
The  *'  Cri  de  Ilaro  "  is  a  legacy  from  those  times,  and  is  still  part  of  the 
and. 

r  this  cry, — "Haro!  Ilaro!  on  me  fait  tort!"  it  Is  competent  to  any 
considers  himself  ofrffrieved  to  put  a  summary  Btop  (for  the  time  being)  to 
ngs  in  the  court<5  of  law  of  the  islands.  It  was  employed  only  the  other 
k  the  proceedings  of  a  railway  company. 
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9. 

Then  quoth  the  good  Lord — 
"  Pray  to  Heaven  that  we 

The  dawn  of  to-morrow 
In  safety  may  see  I 

Full  angry  it  looks — ^" 
But  to  all  other  eye 


Seemed  the  moon  never  brighter 

Or  clearer  the  sky. 
The  bell  tolls  eleven, — 

They  separate  all — 
And  the  sentinel's  tramp 

Is  alone  on  the  wall ! 


FTTTE  THE  SECOND. 


10. 


'Twas  the  dawn  of  the  New*  Year  ! 

With  shake  and  with  shock 
To  its  base  Castle  Comet 

Did  shiver  and  rock ! 
And  down  came  the  bastions, 

And  down  came  the  towers, 
The  ramparts  and  houses, 

And  fair  ladies'  bowers ; 
And  James  Chappie,  the  Negro, 

In  terror  awoke, 
And  thus  to  his  mate 

In  the  darkness  he  spoke : 

11. 

"  I  hear  my  Lord's  voice ! 

'Tis  for  help  that  he  calls, 
Up  yonder — somewhere 

On  our  outermost  waUs." 
So  at  last  he  brake  forth, 

And  in  darkness  and  dread 
Made  his  way  to  the  voice, 

And  behold  in  his  bed, 
On  the  parapet's  edge 

That  overhung  the  deep  sea, 
With  the  coverlid  o'er  him, 

His  master  found  he. 

12. 

Then  said  good  Lord  Hatton 

Aloft  in  the  air : 
**  Seek  My  Lady  and  children. 

And  see  how  they  fare !" 
For  apart  from  his  lodgings 

In  childbed  she  lay. 
With  none  to  bring  help 

On  that  terrible  day. 


From  the  womb  of  the  cloud 
Came  in  lightning  the  fire ; 

And  the  witch  had  told  truth 
Upon  Rockinghamshire. 

13. 

Then  James  Chappie,  the  Negn^ 

So  proper  and  tall. 
On  his  hands  and  his  knees 

Brought  his  Lord  off  the  will, 
Safe  into  the  guard-room, 

Free  from  danger  and  harm ; 
For  the  garrison  now 

Had  got  up  in  alarm, 
And  candles  were  lighted, 

And  next  they  prepare 
To  dig  in  the  ruins — 

They  hardly  knew  where, 

14. 

Then  the  Dowager  Lady 

Was  found  in  her  bed ; 
She  lay  there  a  corpse. 

With  a  stone  on  her  head. 
And  in  the  next  room, 

When  they  broke  the  partition, 
They  found  her  two  daughters 

In  dying  condition ; 
But  both  were  alive — 

For  in  bed  as  they  were, 
A  beam  fell  betwixt  'em 

And  severed  the  pair. 

15. 

So  they  carried  them  down 
In  great  joy  to  their  chief, 

Where  he  sat  in  the  guard-room 
In  silence  and  grief. 


*  The  castle  wos  blown  up  within  an  hour  of  the  commencement  of  the  ywl"*' 
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>y  Chappie, 
mod  they, 

poor  lady 
jss  lay. 

jro  bethought  him 
omcthinpj  greet, 
I  the  ruins,  just 

feet. 

16. 

3  to  the  Captaia  : 
dv  and  see ! 
tf  y  Lady ! 
le  should  be." 
ed  with  a  will, 
t  barely  two, 
)n  a  beam 
alien  askew, 
it  a  hollow, 
ange  to  behold, 
id  uninjured 
ee  years  old ! 

17. 
,  the  governor's  daugh- 


iam's  countess 

>ecame ; 

my  years 

onour  and  state, 

her  lord  many  sons, 

ate. 

id  her  down 

ler  with  care, 


As,  bewildered,  he  mused 
On  his  flight  through  the  air. 

18. 

And  again  they  returned, 

When  they  found  her  in  bed, 
One  more  of  the  nurses. 

But  she  was  stone  dead. 
Yet  dead  as  she  was, 

In  her  arms  she  held  up 
An  infant  at  play 

With  a  small  silver  cup. 
And  yet  they  searched  on. 

And  removing  some  more 
Of  the  rubbish  and  boards 

That  encumbered  the  floor, 

19. 

Found  alive  in  her  cradle, 

A  sight  to  behold, 
Klizabeth  Hatton,  a  child 

Three  weeks  old ; 
So  they  carried  her  down  to 

Her  father,  and  then 
They  dug  further  down 

In  the  ruins  again, 
And  two  or  three  women 

Alive  took  out  Ihey  ; 
But  the  rest  were  all  dead. 

With  their  bones  broke,  they  say. 

20. 

At  last  on  her  knees, 

With  her  wrapping-gown  on, 
They  found  the  poor  lady,* 

But  she,  too,  was  gone ; 


! 


Cecilia  Tuf  ton,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Thanct,  and  the  Lady  Anne 
iiuij:ht«r  iiiul  hcirosd  of  the  great  family  of  the  Cliffords,  Earls  of  Cnm- 
Jaroness  Clifford  in  her  own  rlcht),  was  the  tirst  wife  of  Christopher, 
atton,  wlio  wns  created  in  168'2,  by  Charles  the  Second,  Viscount  Hat- 
n,  in  reward  for  his  eminent  services.  William,  his  son  by  his  third 
I,  dau^litcr  and  co-heir  of  Sir  William  Ilazlewood  of  Maidwell,  North- 
narried  in  170:2,  the  title  became  extinct,  and  tlic  estates  passed  by 
ird  Finch,  sixth  sou  of  Anne,  Countess  of  Nottingham  (the  child  who 
lie  beam  fallinj^  across  her  cradle),  who  thereupon  assumed  the  name 
atton — Azure,  three  garbs  or,  between  a  chevron  of  tiie  last — in  ad- 
atemal  coat  of  Finch ;  and  it  was  his  grandson  Georjre  William  that 
le  titles  of  Wiuchilsea  and  Nottingham,  upon  the  deaUi  of  his  cousin 
ith  Earl ;  but  not  to  the  estates,  which  were  all  willed  away  elsewhere. 
1  of  Wiuchilsea,  dying  without  issue,  September,  9,  1729,  the  title  of 
rolved  on  Daniel,  second  Earl  of  NottinQ:ham,  son  of  the  great  Clian- 
i  for  his  second  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Christopher  Viscount  Hattou, 
rce  years  old  that  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Castle  Cornet— and  by 
IS,  he  was  the  father  of  Ave  ^sons  and  eight  daughters,  besides  ten 
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And  by  her  her  maid, 

In  a  similar  plight, 
For  neither  ^scaped 

On  that  perilous  night ; 
From  the  womb  of  the  cloud 

Came  in  lightning  the  fire  ; 
And  the  witch  had  told  truth 

Upon  Rockinghamshire. 


Lard  Hatton  : 


[Ai«il 


Since  of  powder  there  lay 

^Neath  the  castle  in  store, 
Two  hundred  and  fifty 

Good  barrels,  or  more. 
Bnt  shocked  and  bewildered 

lie  was  not  aware 
That  out  of  the  house  he'd 

Been  carried,  or  where ! 


21. 

And  a  week  after  this, 

When  the  search  was  all  done, 
(/ame  the  best  of  the  island. 

Full  many  a  one, 
To  condole  with  his  lordship, 

And  profibr  relief, 
If  so  be  that  kind  phrases 

Might  solace  his  grief  ; 
And  they  asked  him  perchance 

"  If  he  knew  how  it  fared  ?" 
Upon  which  in  their  hearing, 

Lord  Hatton  declared — 

22. 

'*  That  he  never  once  slept 

Though  he  lay  in  his  bed. 
And  first  at  a  distance. 

And  then  overhead 
Came  nearer  the  thunder — 

The  wind  growing  high. 
And  the  hail  boating  sharp 

On  the  windows  hard  by ; 
Then  he  felt  underneath  him 

The  bed  to  move  first, 
And  immediately  hearing 

A  marvellous  burst, 


24. 

**  Till  raising  himself  by 

The  feverish  light 
Of  some  very  large  flashes 

That  fathomed  the  night ; 
On  one  side  the  yard 

Of  the  castle  found  he, 
And  yawning  on  t'other 

The  depths  of  the  sea. 
So  he  dared  not  to  stir. 

Lest  perchance  he  should  fall 
On  this  side  or  that,  from 

His  place  on  the  wall  I " 

25. 

And  in  guerdon  of  this 

His  most  opportune  deed, 
With  twenty*  pounds  yearly 

James  Chappie  was  f  ee'd. 
And  he  lived  long  in  Gretton 

With  nothing  to  do, 
And  deposed  to  this  statement 

When  past  eighty-two ; 
Laid  by  and  forgotten 

In  days  long  since  past, 
Till  the  "  Heir  of  the  Uattons" 

Revives  it  at  last 


23. 

^* Found  himself  in  the  air 

And  in  perilous  case. 
For  he  knew  that  the  lightning 

Had  blown  up  the  place ; 


26. 

Now  of  good  Castle  Comet 
Fve  told  you  the  tale, 

Of  the  witch,  and  the  warning; 
The  thunder  and  hail ; 


other  children  who  died  younir,  and  seven  who  were  still-born  ;— thirty  In  ^\} 
pretty  larpe  family  for  a  lady  who  had  once  been  buried  alive,  and  a  proof  ttot  ■■ 
took  no  harm  by  the  accident.  _j- 

*  This  Is  by  no  means  the  paltry  sum  it  appears,  but  a  very  handsome  pcw* 
Beef  and  mutton,  as  shown  by  Lord  Uatton's  household  account-book«,  wereiW 
but  a  penny  a  pound,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  ^ 

Twenty  pounds  then  will  represent  some  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  Uv 
pounds  per  annum  now  ;  which  is  a  handsome  remuneration  even  for  thetignui*'" 
rices  rendered  by  the  negro,  and  probably  more  than  he  would  get  now. 
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be  flash  from  tho  cloud, 
td  the  flight  through  the  air- 
the  red  star  that  bade 
e  Lord  Hatton  beware. 
I  presently  challenge 
e  scribes  of  this  nation 
timish  in  fiction 
stranger  narration. 

27. 

B*s  a  moral  beside — 
id  this  beam  fallen  flat, 


Or  Miss  Anne  not  possessed 

One  more  life  than  a  cat; 
Then  I  that  have  fashioned 

This  marvellous  lav 
Of  the  gallant  Lord  Hatton 

Had  never  seen  day; 
And  the  public  had  lost 

Some  amusement  and  wit; 
And  as  rattling  a  ballad 

As  ever  was  writ! 


Auffust  21,  1872. 


NOTICE. 

recollect  to  have  seen  the  original  deposition  somewhere  about  the 
'25,  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  but  it  has  since 
lost  Happily  a  copy  of  it  (of  the,,  existence  of  which  I  was  not 
b)  was  taken  by  the  lion,  and  Rev.  "Daniel  Heneage  Finch  Hatton, 
)r  of  Great  and  Little  Weldon,  in  the  county  of  Northants. 
is  came  to  my  knowledge  as  late  as  1872,  after  I  had  long  given  up 
opes  of  recovering  the  original — a  most  curious  document — and  pro- 
r  stolen  by  some  one  who  did  not  know  its  value. 
)m  this  copy  I  take  the  text  as  it  stands,  verbatim  et  literatim. 

Copy. 

account    of    the    lightning    that  i,ini  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  stcr- 

np   Uie    Castle  Guernsey  in  16—,  \\n^^  during  his  life. 

the  Rit^ht  Hon*"'*  Christopher  *'Saith  that  he  is  about  eighty-two 
Hatton  was  Governor  there,  given  yeara  of  age,  and  that  in  the  year  16—- 
imes  Chappie  of  Gretton  in  the  (he  was  servant  to  the  said  Lord  Hat- 
ty of  Northampton,  a  Negro  who  ton  as  he  had  been  from  Nov  1663), 
It  that  time  servant  to  the  said  on  the  thirty-first  of  December  he 
Hatton  at  Guernsey,  and  himself  the    said    Lord    Hatton    after    supper 

the  said  Lord  olf  the  Castle  wall,  went     and     sett     with     one     Ensign 

we  whereof  tliat  Noble  Lord  left  Covctt  *  (who    is    an    officer    at    tliat 


iccy  in  his  account  of  the  catastrophe  calls  this  gentleman  Ensign  Covett,  and 
ons  that  which  the  negro  has  omitted— viz.,  that  he  (Ensign  C.J  was  killed  in 
owing  up  of  the  Castle.  Dicey  also  states  that  the  Castle  was  blown  up  on 
y  the  29tli  of  December  16?2,  oV  rather  in  the  morning  of  the  80th  (by  his  own 
ng),  for  he  suys  it  was  past  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  but  he  is  no  doubt  wrong, 
retty  clear  by  comparing  the  two  accounts  that  Dicey^s  was  substantially  taken 
the  negro's,  but  with  many  inaccuracies. 

2y  says—'*  Lord  Hatton  was  taken  off  the  wall  by  *  two  black  servants.' "  Now 
clejirly  a  blunder ;  for  not  only  was  it  unlikely  that  Lord  Uatton  should  have 
lack  servants  in  hii^  establishment,  but  it  sulliciently  appears  that  he  pensioned 
le;  whereas  if  both  had  been  engaged  in  his  rescue  he  would  hardly  have  left 
le  of  them. 

this  deposition  was  taken  down  from  James  Chappie's  own  month,  fifty-four 
iifterwards,  when  he  was  eighty-two  years  of  age,  it  is  not  surprising  that  tho 
or  should  have  forgotten  the  year,  which  Is  accordingly  left  blank ;  but  excepting 
i  particular  his  story  is  botli  graphic  and  precise,  and  appears  to  be  in  every 
t  worthy  of  belief.  Dicey  had  evidently  heard  of  the  negro's  story  but  not  seen 
rrative,  and  his  account  is  full  of  blunders. 
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Lord  Uatton : 


[April 


time  in  c:aiTi60ii  there  and  fin  ac- 
qurtintancc  of  the  said  Lord),  till 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  nij^lit,  "when 
tlic  taid  Lord  llatton  returned  to  his 
own  apartment  in  the  Castle  and 
this  informant  with  him,  and  Mr. 
Covett  lookinii:  up  to  the  skye, 
Baid  to  my  l^ord  llatton  '  Pray  oh- 
licrve  that  starr;'  and  his  Lord- 
ship looknijj  earnestly  at  it  said — 
'It  looks  very  an^ry;  I  wish  we  have 
not  some  foul  weather : '  but  to  this 
Informant's  judj;ment  he  never  saw  a 
clearer  skye ;  and  the  moon  was  just 
netting,  and  when  this  informant  had 
imtt  his  said  Lord  U>  bed,  he  went  to 
his  own  room,  and  was  in  bed  himself 
by  twelve ;  and  by  one  in  the  morninj^, 
which  was  New-Year's  day,  this  in- 
formant was  wak'd  by  another  servant 
of  the  said  Lord  (who  laid  witli  his 
informant,  and  liad  been  in  b<'d  some 
time  before  him),  and  wais  by  him  told 
he  did  believe  the  house  was  fallini^ 
and  then  they  both  p)t  up,  and  it 
bcinp:  very  darke,  they  were  some  time 
before  they  could  find  the  door;  but 
at  last  they  jjott  out,  and  the  first  thinj^ 
this  informant  then  heartl  was  his 
Lord's  voice  eallini;  for  help :  and 
beinji:  directed  by  the  voice,  this  in- 
formant at  last  iouiid  he  was  on  the 
castle  wall,  and  was  ])y  his  Lordship 
order' d  to  ^o  and  see  for  his  wife  and 
children,  and  brinji^  him  word  how  they 
did  (for  his  lady  being  at  that  time 
lyiua:  in  was  lodji^'d  in  a  separate  part 
4)f  the  house  from  his  LordshipV,  but 
it  being  very  darke  as  aforesaid,  and 
having  no  shoes  on,  nor  anything  but 
his  shii-t,  he  informed  his  Lordship  that 
he  could  not  gett  to  that  part  of  the 
house,  nor  indeed  so  much  as  back 
:  gain  to  his  own  apartment,  he  having 
rome  tiiro'  a  window  of  the  Gard- 
roome  to  come  to  the  Castle  wall  to 
his  Lordship ;  and  then  this  informant, 
borrowing  a  pair  of  shoes  from  the 
eoldiera,  with  some  dilflculty  gott  on 
the  Castle  wall,  and  crep't  on  his  hands 
and  knees  to  his  Lordship,  where  he 
found  him  with  the  mattre-s  and 
feather-bed  under  him,  and  the  bed- 
clotlics  over  him;  and  then  this  In- 
formant  turning   himself    back    again, 


his  Lordship  gott  on  his  bock,  and  Uiis 
informant  crept  back  in  the  same 
manner  he  went  there,  and  so  broD{;!it 
his  Lordship  entirely  off  the  wall,  asd 
carried  him  into  the  Gard-roome,  in 
which  time  the  garrison  was  all  gott 
up,  and  candles  were  lighted;  tad 
this  infonnant,  borrowing  s'ome  of  the 
soldiers'  clothes,  went  with  tlicm  © 
and  down  the  Castle  to  sec  for  m 
Lordship's  lady,  mother,  and  sisten, 
and  then  found  that  the  Castle  in 
blown  up,  and  the  dowager  lady  dad 
in  her  bed,  being  posted  on  the  head 
with  a  great  stone  which  then  lay  oi 
her;  and  in  the  next  apartment  they 
found  his  Lordship's  two  sisten  both 
alive  in  bed,  but  almost  suffocated 
with  a  beam  of  the  house  fallen  in 
betwix't  them,  and,  taking  them  ont, 
carried  them  to  his  Lordsliip  In  tka 
(lard-roome;  and  returning  ao;ain  to 
the  ruins,  this  informant  heard  80lD^ 
thing  make  a  noise  under  his  fcut^  flod 
it  being,  as  this  informant  appw- 
bended,  just  about  the  place  where, 
by  the  falling  of  the  buildings,  th« 
Lady  llatton  (who  had  just  laid  iai 
nuist  be,  he  said  to  the  Captain,  'I 
hear  something  under  me;  so  way, 
digg  here,  and  see  if  'tis  not  my  ady: 
aiid  on  digiring  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
struck  on  a  beam,  by  the  sidti  of  whldi 
being  a  little  cavity,  they  oi)en'd  it 
somewhat  larger,  and,  looking  in,  thcw 
saw  under  the  beam  (which  did  nat 
rest  llatt,  but  stood  with  one  end  cob* 
siderably  lower  than  the  other),  MH» 
Anne  Hatton,  his  said  Lordship'i 
daughter,  a  child  three  years  old  tha 
October  before  (now  Countess  of  Not- 
tingham), and  tuking  her  out  of  th* 
bed  and  carrying  her  down  to  her 
father,  return'd  a^in  to  the  ruins,  ind 
searching  further  in  that  cavity,  found 
in  another  bed  there  one  of  the  nuB« 
dead,  with  Miss  Marg-aret  Hatton, 
another  of  his  Lordship  s  daujrhters. » 
child  of  about  one  year  and  a  half  old 
in  her  arms,  playing  with  a  little  silvff 
cupp  in  its  hand,  and  carryed  that  to 
his  Lordship,  and  returning  flijain  to 
the  same  place,  and  removing  a  little 
more  of  the  rubbish,  and  a  few  boards, 
found   in    a   cradle    Elizabeth  Hatton. 


Among  others,  and  it  is  jierhaps  the  most  unpardonable,  for  it  shows  the  fflo^t 
reckless  carelessness  of  assertion,  he  say^  that  *'x\nne.  Countess  of  Nottinghanij 
was  one  of  the  two  sisters  of  Lord  llatton  that  were  rescued  by  the  breaking  down  oj 
the  partition  wall ;"  whereas  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  she  was  the  eldest  daughter ol 
Christopher,  second  Lord  Hatton,  by  his  lii*st  wife  Lady  Cecilia  Tufton. 
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ghtcr  of  his  Lordship,  a 
»ut  three  weeks  old,  and 
t  to  his  Lordship. 
y  now  coming  on,  they 
p  in  the  ruins,  and  tooke 
iree  women  servants  alive, 
\  had  a  great  quantity  of 
back,  which  was  pick'd 
jurgeons,  and  the  rest  of 
found  dead,  and  some  of 
iieir  bones  broak ;  and  at 
ing,  they  found  the  Lady 
was  on  her  knees,  with  a 
wn  on,  and  her  woman 
le  same  posture,  but  they 
ead. 

tie  was  at  this  time  entirc- 
or,  at  least,  what  was  not 
'n  up  Wiis  shatter'd,  which 
rd,  as  this  informant  has 
iheanl  the  said  Lord  Hat- 
jy  lightning  setting  tire  to 
.  and  fifty  barrels  of  gun- 
h  was  at  that  time  in  the 
mder  the  castle ;  and  par- 
ut  a  week  after  the  acci- 
^entlemen  of  the  island 
o  condole  with  his  Lord- 
liis  great  misfortune,  and 
)rdship  whether  he  knew 
w  it  began  ?     His  Lord- 


ship declared  (this  informant  being 
present),  '  That  he  did  not  sleep  from 
the  time  he  went  to  bed  till  the  Castle 
was  blown  up ;  and  that  soon  after  he 
was  in  bed,  he  heard  it  thunder,  as  at  a 
distance,  and  that  it  still  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  the  wind  growing  highland 
some  hale  beat  against  the  windows 
pretty  hard,  and  at  last  he  felt  the 
bed  whereon  he  lay  move,  and  imme- 
diately a  prodigious  burst,  and  at  the 
same  time  found  himself  in  the  open 
air,  by  which  he  apprehended  that 
the  lightning  had  taken  hold  of  the 
gunpowder,  and  that  that  had  blown 
up  the  house,  but  did  not  apprehend 
that  his  bed  had  been  carryed  out  of 
the  house,  but  only  thought  that  he 
had  fallen  with  it,  but  some  very  large 
flashes  of  lightning  immediately  fol- 
lowing, he  did,  on  raising  himself  up 
by  the  light  thereof,  perceive  the  sea 
on  one  side  of  him,  and  part  of  the 
Castle  wall  on  the  other,  and  there- 
fore kept  calling  out  for  help,  till  this 
informant  spoak  to  him.'  '* 

Taken  from  Mr.  Chappie's  own 
mouth,  twentieth  of  March,  seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  by  me, 

Joshua  Lankart. 
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THE    LATE    ATTEMPT    AT    SUICIDE. 


We  have  Raid  before  to-day  that 
if  the  Radical  Government   should 
ever  make  an  attempt  at  construc- 
tion, their  incapacity  would  be  man- 
ifest to  the  whole  country.     Pulling 
down  is  work  which  calls  for  little 
enough   of   sense   or  ability.     It   is 
only  to  be  supremely  indifferent  as 
to   consequences,    to   secure   a   suf- 
ficient number   of  ill-disposed   por- 
Kons  to  decree  the  demolition,   and 
then  away  go  institutions  and  land- 
marks with  a  recklessness  and  rapid- 
ity which  pass  with  the  unthinking 
for   evidence   of   skill.      Nothing  is 
easier  than  denouncing  and  cutting 
away.     Not   even   argument   or   de- 
fence cf  the  suppressions  and  con- 
fiscations   is  required.       Wo    know 
that,    more    than    once    lately,    the 
destructive   party  in  the  House   of 
Commons  was  ordered  to  sit  silent 
on  its  benches,  careless  of  whether 
its  designs  could  be  justified  or  not, 
and   waiting   only  for  the   moment 
when,  by  force  of  unreasoning  num- 
bers, it  could  raze  and  rob.     In  an 
evil  hour,  however,  it  seems  to  have 
been  determined  to  show  what  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  building  up ; 
the  gigantic  product  of  four  years' 
profound  study  is  placed  before  the 
country  in  the  shape  of  a  measure 
for  constituting  an  Irish  University; 
and  by  the  voices  of  all  parties  and 
all  persuasions  it  is  pronounced  to 
be  desperately  bad.     The  readiness 
of  Ministers  at  founding  colleges  is 
about  equal  to  their  happy  knack  of 
making  treaties.     Their  great  boast 
was,  that  they  understood  Ireland, 
and  knew  how  to  satisfy  her — how 
to    govern   her    according   to    Irish 
ideas;  and  in  this,  their  first  essay 
at  raising  anything  up   in   Ireland, 
they  have  contrived  to  olTcnd  every 
Irish    mind.       Possibly   it  may   bo 
insisted,    on  their  behalf,    that  tlic 


ingenuity  must  have  been  consider- 
able which  could  design  a  measure 
calculated,  in  a  country  remarkable 
for  its  many  opinions  and  creeds,  to 
affront  them  every  one.     This  is  not 
disputed  ;  only,  as  the  intention  wi£ 
to  devise  a  plan  which  should  con- 
ciliate   Irishmen,    great  and  small* 
and  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  the 
admission   is    not  of    much  conse- 
quence.    Is  it  not  strange  that  per- 
sons who  have  undertaken  to  goTem 
Ireland    according     to    Irish    ideiF 
should   be  ignorant  of    what  Irish 
ideas  are  ?    The  cobbler  should  stick 
to  his  last.     Perhaps   if  our  gifted 
ones   had  restricted   therascWes  to 
subverting  established  things  thef 
might    have    continued    for  a  fef 
more  montlis  in  a  course  marked  by 
ruin  ;  but,  like  the  crow  in  thefaMe, 
who  was  made  to  fancy  that  ho  cooli 
sing,  it  has  tried  its  little  attempt  at 
doing  something  pleasant,  and  emit- 
ted a  croak  whicH  has  made  efery- 
body's  flesh  creep. 

*'  At  any  rate,"  some  of  the  Min- 
isterialists may  say,  "  if  we  didn't 
know  anything  about  Ireland,  w 
made  people  fancy  we  did,  and  so 
retained  office  for  four  years  and 
made  a  good  thing  of  it."  But  we 
question  whether  the  leaders  wfll 
find  comfort  in  this  reflection.  lt» 
much  more  likely  to  be  on  their 
minds,  how  they  intended  to  extort 
universal  admiration  by  their  incom- 
parable government,  and  hoir  they 
liave  got  nothing  but  ridicule  and 
condemnation.  The  govemm^t 
was  not  simply  to  endure,  it  was  to 
be  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  th« 
people  high  and  low,  revered  for  ite 
purity,  wondered  at  for  the  brfl- 
liancy  of  its  achievements,  blessed 
for  its  benefits  and  commended 
throughout  the  earth  as  having  fif^* 
practised  the  only  methods  by  which 
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ation  may  be  made  permanently  philosophy,  and  modem  history,  be- 

►py.    A  long  lease  of  power,  with  cause  the  teaching  of  them  might  be 

,h  accompaniments  as  these,  might  objected  to  by  the  priests.     Thus, 

ced   have    been    gratifying,  and  as  was  remarked  in  debate,  while  in 

jn  the  deathless  fame  that  would  foreign    Roman    Catholic  countries 

re  followed !     Well-a-day,  we  are  science  has  shaken   off  the  yoke  of 

t  blind  speculators,  the  cleverest  the  priesthood,  and  established  its 

us !    Who  would  have  thought  right  to  inquire  and  to  learn,  and 

now,  that  the  union   of  all   the  while   academical  bodies    have    in- 

lue,    talent,    wisdom,    dexterity,  sisted  on  their  right  to  teach  what- 

d  benevolence  to  be  found  among  ever  may   inform    and   expand  the 

itish  statesmen,   should  have  no  mind,   it    has    been     reserved    for 

tter  fate  than  failure  and  ridicule!  English  statesmen  to  return  to  the 

lilure,  we  say,  from  first  to  last ;  bigotry  and  thraldom  of  the  middle 

r  though  up  to  this  point  Parlia-  ages,  and  to  restrict  the   education 

ent  has  borne  with  the  Administra-  of  men  of  all  persuasions,  in  defe- 

)n,  the  Ministry  has  been  falling  in  rence   to  Cardinal   Cullen    and   his 

iblic  estimation  since  the  first  year  bishops.      One   unacquainted    with 

its  existence.     Its  fate  was  really  the  tricks  and  shifts  to  which  a  soi- 

lied  last  year  when  the  scandalous  disant  Liberal  Government  can  resort 

anagement  of  the  American  treaty  in  order  to  catch  votes,  might  fairly 

ane  to  be  known  ;    all  knew  that  ask,  "  Is  this  Liberalism,  is  this  pro- 

henever    the    people    was    ready  gross  ?    we  thought  that  the  fault 

<r  vengeance  we  should  not  have  imputed  to   Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 

>  wait  long  for  a  blunder  or  colleagues  was  that  they  advanced 
&alt  quite  sufBcient  of  itself  to  too  fast  and  were  ahead  of  their  age, 
latify  the  severest  censure.     A  bill  not  that  they  desired  the   British 

>  extend  knowledge,  after  a  fashion  Parliament  to  stultify  itself,  by  re- 
hich  should  be  agreeable  to  the  viving  the  restrictions  and  gloom  of 
Oman  Catholic  priesthood,  was  in-  the  dark  ages."  And  the  answer  is, 
Bnted  and  produced.  The  idea  of  "  No,  it  is  not  Liberalism,  for  Lib- 
icse  priests  being  favourable  to  erals  repudiate  it  with  loathing.  It 
»e  spread  of  any  real  knowledge  is  is  Gladstonism,  which  doe's  not  mean 
Iwurd.  Knowledge  means  light,  and  any  consistent  policy,  but  double- 
1©  priests  naturally  hate  the  light,  faced  scheming,  which  will  endeavour 
either  will  come  to  the  light  lest  to  gain  support  in  Great  Britain  by 
icir  deeds  should  be  reproved.  But  one  course,  and  in  Ireland  by  its 
w  problem  presented  no  absurdity  opposite."     Liberals,  we  say,   repu- 

>  *  highly  conscientious  Ministry,  diate  this  attempt  to  reduce  the 
wious  for  the  growth  of  knowledge,  knowledge  of  the  whole  community 
^^  still  more  anxious  for  the  ap-  to  the  level  which  the  Catholic 
foval  of  the  priests.  They  de-  priests  approve.  They  refuse  to  be 
P^ed  a  method  of  instruction  which  led  a  single  step  towards  depressing 
aottld  tend  to  the  perpetuation  of  knowledge ;  they  separate  them- 
jnorance  and  the  growth  of  super-  selves  from  the  backsliding  Minis- 
lotion;  so  that,  undtjr  the  name  of  ters,and  openly  assert  their  allegiance 
iving  light,  they  might  gratify  them  to  science  and  all  the  truths  which 
'»^  love  darkness  rather  than  light  it  can  teach.  But,  vehemently  as 
f*j  it  is  true  that  these  ardent  Liberals  denounced  the  Bill,  the 
lends  of  enlightenment  have  agreed  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  for  whose 
^  discourage — we  will  not  say  to  gratification  it  was  intended,  put  it 
'^prezs  — -  the  study  of  theology,  under  a  still  heavier  ban.     They  ar- 
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rogantly  refused  all  arrangements,  shops,  and  priests,  would  htYC  & 
except  such  as  should  give  them  great  effect  in  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  complete  control  of  education,  people  on  this  island,  that  it  might 
and  allow^  them  to  decide  what  not  he  possible  again  to  makeu 
should  be  tau;2,ht  and  how  it  should  effectual  cry  out  of  Catholic  grier- 
be  taught  By  concession  made  to  ances,  and  that  the  Irish  Protestant 
them  after  concession,  they  have  bo-  Church  might  yet  be  avenged.  And 
come  so  presumptuous,  that  they  it  seems  probable  that  the  decided 
fling  back  proposals  to  place  them  tone  in  which  Liberal  members  hale 
exactly  on  a  level  with  other  reli-  refused  to  countenance  the  priestly 
gious  persuasions,  and  to  abridge  claim  in  this  educational  matter,  is 
the  curriculum  of  the  University  for  due  to  the  disclosures  which  were 
their  sakes,  demanding  to  be  su-  made  before  Judge  Ke(^h  last  sum- 
preme.  But  the  behaviour  of  the  mer,  and  recently  at  the  Dublin 
Catholic  hierarchy  speaks  for  itself,  trials.  Another  point  w^hich  his 
and  we  do  not  need  now  to  dwell  been  demonstrated  in  the  debate  is, 
upon  it ;  the  conduct  of  the  estim-  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  failure  to  cany 
able  Government  is  what  claims  our  his  measure  does  by  no  means  throv 
attention.  It  was  known  before  upon  his  successor  the  task  of  dealing 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  convictions  in  an  extensive  way  with  this  same 
were  very  mufcible,  and  that  they  question.  It  has  been  made  clear 
changed  in  singular  response  to  his  that  education  is  not  languishing, 
interests  ;  but  this,  perhaps,  is  the  as  the  Prime  Minister  supposes,  and 
first  time  that  he  has  exhibited  two  that  the  present  means  are  as  good 
sets  of  convictions  at  the  same  time  as  can  be  designed,  they  requiring 
— very  advanced  convictions  for  the  only  slight  legislative  action  to  fo6- 
delight  of  this  side  of  the  Irish  ter  them,  and  give  them  fair  play,  in 
Channel,  and  convictions  belonging  order  that  they  may  be  most  effefr 
to  the  days  of  Torquemada  and  tual,  and  bring  forth  much  fruit  to 
Ximenes  for  the  Popish  priests,  the  benefit  of  all  persuasions. 
This  is  the  single-minded,  unswerv-  As  the  debate  on  the  second 
ing  Minister,  preferring  truth  before  reading  was  the  means  of  promul- 
all  things,  and  inviting  men  to  ex-  gating  much  information  regarding 
amine  and  prove  him,  and  to  try  out  the  state  and  prospects  of  education 
his  reins  and  his  heart !  in  Ireland,  and  of  making  Mioisten 
The  debate  on  this  Bill  is  over  a  little  conversant  with  a  state  rf 
now  ;  but  it  is  one  that  will  be  long  feeling  of  which  they  had  been  pro- 
remembered,  and  that  is  worthy  of  foundly  ignorant,  although  witi 
remembrance,  as  containing  a  notice  their  usual  arrogance  they  had  fan- 
to  Irish  Papists  from  the  House  of  cied  that  they  understood  prevailing 
Commons  that  the  day  is  past  when  opinions  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  nse 
their  so-called  grievances  and  dis-  them  for  their  own  purposes,  we 
abilities  can  be  matter  of  moment  to  glance  at  some  of  the  speeches.  In 
the  Legislature,  or  when  an  ambiti-  many  of  these  speeches  we  have  the 
ous  statesman  may  obtain  power  by  satisfaction  of  seeing  repeated  the 
making  himself  their  champion.  AVe  argument  which  we  used  last  month 
said  last  autumn,*  when  comment-  — namely,  that  Ireland  has  no  real 
ing  upon  the  priestly  doings  in  the  grievance  in  respect  of  education; 
county  Galway,  that  the  exposure  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  instnw- 
of  the  practices  of  archbishops,  hi-  tion  given  at  the  colleges,  or  in  the 


*  Vide  *  Blackwood's  Magazine'  for  October  18?2. 
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mode  of  giving  it,  to  offend  the  most  a  State  system  of  education  in  Ireland 

scrupulous  conscience;  and  that  it  ^^    "^fY    \H®    population    intelligent, 

,'j   V  '  J.  i.  peaceful,  and  loyal :  but  a  foreiim  eccle- 

would  be  more  proper  to  represent  ix^&^xc^x   authority   lias   stopped  in  and 

ts  a   grievance   the   conduct  of  the  paid,  'I  forbid  your  policy-{cbcei-s)— I 

priests  themselves,  who  place  them-  condemn  your  people  to  iijnoi-ancc  and 

selves   between   the    laity   and    the  disaffection.'" 
colleges,   and  forbid   the  former  to 

seDd  their  sons  to  educational  estab-        Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  Roman 

lishments  where  they  would  gladly  Catholic  grievance  does   not  lie  in 

place  them  if  left  to  follow  their  own  anything  over  which    the    Govern - 

wishes    and    judgment.      Professor  ment  has  control,  but  in  the  tyranny 

Fawcett,   speaking    of   the  Queen's  and  bigotry  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

Colleges,  said: —  priesthood.     Yet  it  may  bo  objected, 

how  can  this  be  so  when  we  have 

UT«  icre:  ♦K,.  „^i:„„   ^*   ^^„«„««?„«  found   Liberal    Governments,    even 

"In  looo  the  policy   of   dcnouncmj?  »r     ^i  j  x       »    •  ^  a.    A 

these   colleges   was    bc'>'un.      In    1805  ^^^'  ^iadstono  s  immaculate  (iovern- 

Cardinal  Cullcn  said  that   the    parents  ment,  seeking  to  conciliate  the  Ro- 

who  allowed  their   children   to   attend  man   Catholics   by   making    conces- 

them  were  unworthy' of  the  sacraments  gjo^s   to   the   priests?     They    must 

of  the  Church,  and  should  be  excluded  i ^  i  _^ S  n  ^u  lx.       ru* 

from  them.    (Hear,  hear.)    Just  at  the  *V*^e  known  well  whether  this  was 

Mone  time  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  said  the  way  really  to  redress  the  alleged 

that   those    fathers    and   mothers   who  grievances.     The  answer  is,  that  of 

persisted  in  sending   their   children    to  course   they  knew  very  well  where 

these    colleges     were    disregarding    the  xi^     crrievance  lav  •   but    bv  keeninff 

warnings  and  decisions  of  the  head  of  ^°®  grievance  lay  ,    out,  oy  Keeping 

the    Cfmrch,  and  that  they  should   be  "P    »    relief     among     the     English 

deprived  of  the  holy  sacpnncnts  of  the  people   that   to   gratify    the    priests 

Eucharist  and  penance  while  they  con-  was  the  only  way  to  redress  it,  they 

tinned   in   such   disobedience.     Was   a  h^ve  been  able  to  maintain  a  coni- 

denunciation  more  cruel,  more  coward-  _  -iu    i.u  •     i.        i  a  •   • 

ly-I    will   even    say    mire    inhuman-  ^^^"^^  ^ith  these  priests,   obtainmg 

ever   uttered?     (Loud   cheers.)     Could  for  them  concession  after  concession, 

stronger  language  have  been  employed  and  receiving  as    the   price  of  con- 

if  those  fathers  and  mothers  had  been  cession  Popish  votes.     The  mainte- 
brmging  up  their  daugliters  to   prosti-  f  ^j^j      delusion    about    the 

tation,    or   sending   their  sons  to  some         .  ^^    ^     \    °    y^LK^niyjiK    ».K.^J^%,    wio 

sink  of  iniquity  ?    (Cheers.)    But  this  is  grievance,  though  very  damaging  to 

not    the    worst. '    These    denunciations  the  country,  has  been   profitable  to 

•how  that  we  had  not  carried  our  work  Liberal  Ministries,  which  have  -kept 

of  emanci^tion  completely   when   we  themselves   in    power   by   it     How 

•uuck  on  the  manacles  that  prevented  .1  u   u         -li.       «         u       n 

men  from  enjoying  their  bodily  liberty.  ^^^7  .^0"^  J>e  guilty  of  such  collu- 

I  regret  to  have  to  say,  that  just  at  the  sion  is  another  question,  which  wo 

thne   when    these    cruel    and  cowardly  are  not  ablp  to  answer ;  but  a  glance 

denunciations  appeared    they   were  aid-  at   some    other    things    which    Mr. 

ment    (Che^.)''^  '"""  Gladstone   has   not   scrupled   to   do 

may  make  it  easy  to  comprehend 

how  he  did  this  too.     He  will  not 

And  Mr.    Horsman,   following  in  derive   much   more  advantage  from 

the  same  strain,  said  :—  the  trick.     The  iniquitous  game  has 

been  so  thoroughly  exposed,  that  it 

"The  colleges  have  not  been  a  fail-  can  never  again  delude  more  than  a 

ore-failure  is  not  the  word ;  but  they  small  number  of  Britons.     From  the 

SSy'^dTfeil^TTif^ile'lS.r^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ate  on  the  Irish  University  Mi 

Of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates.    The  "*s  already  proceeded  a  beneftt  the 

Legislature  of  Great  Britain  established  magnitude  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
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overestimated.     T?ie  traffic  of  Lihe-  Queen's    Colleges,    he     thought   it 
ral  Ministries  in  Popish   votes,   if   would  be  a  pretty   compliment  to 

not  quite  at  an  end,   has  received  them  if  he  could  show  the  colleges 

it^    death  -  Mow,      Henceforth     the  to  be  failures  deserving  to  be  swept 

British  Legislature  will  distinguish  away ;  and  accordingly  he  afiQrmed 

between  the  Roman  Catholic  body  that  the  attendance  for  instnictimi 

and  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  at  these  institutions  has  been  and  is 

— between    her    Majesty's     Roman  falling  off,  supporting  his  assertion 

Catholic  subjects,  and  the  Ultramon-  by    the    usual    plausible    statisdcsi. 

tane  firebrands  who  are  the  servants  Unfortunately  for  him  there  were 

of  the  Pope.     What  we  for  months  other  statisticians  in  the  House  ready, 

and  years  have  been  endeavouring  willing,    and    able    to    combat   ms 

to  demonstrate  has  at  length  been  statement,  which,  after  the  dressing 

announced  in  Parliament  by  voices  it  got  from  them,  remains  a  mona* 

which  cannot  fail   to   command  at-  ment  of  the  profound  error  on  which 

tention.     Though  we  have  waited  and  he  is  content  to  build  a  proposition, 

laboured  long  for  this  acknowledg-  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  addressing  him- 

ment,    we    have    never    despaired ;  self  directly  to  this  specious  repre- 

and    at    length    wo  rejoice  to  find  sentation,  said: — ■ 
so  great  a  principle  received  in  the 
House  of   Commons,   from  whence 

it  will  never  again  in  our  day  dis-  ,  ,         ^. . 

annear  "^^^  "°^  ^*'^""'  ^^^  a  point  on  which 

rru  1  i\      i>-ii      u     ij    1  v  tlic  IIoiijic  would  be  surprised  to  find 

Ihat  the  J5ill   should   have   been  tlmt  two  human  bein-rs  could  take  audi 

founded   on    an    entirely    mistaken  totally  ditterent  viewH  of   the  state  of 

estimate   of   Irish   feeling  will   sur-  the  Univci-sitioa  in  Ireland.    The  right 

prise   no   one;    the    wonder    would  ^'P"-     gentleman    pwe    a    mclancholj 

L  1  'c  1     i.*  u-  n  Dicturc  of    the    decrease   of   univcrHir 

have   been    if    a   production  chiefly  iaucation   in   Ireland.     He   was  gotaj 

due  to  the  Prime  Minister  had  not  to  show  that  instead  of  a  decrease  there 

been    a    blunder    in     this    respect,  was  an  enormous  increase  of  UnivereiU 

Rut,  if  the  l^remier  knows  very  little  education  in  Ireland.    (Hear,  h(»r.).  Ij 

of  mankind,  he  is  generally  great  at  .^^-^J^"^,.  ^'^  ,tT^^Z^  J./ w'""t^ 

g     .  J   J  1     VI      I      J.I-  instruction,    there    was    need    for   u»b 

facts   and  hgurcs,  and  able,  by  the  b^.  if^  on    the  contrarjs  she  was  in- 

introduction    of     a    multiplicity    of  creasini;:  in  this  respect,  it  was  a  question  " 

details  well  got  up,  to  turn  attention  whether  they  should  uproot  the  aucicnl 

from  weak  reasoning.     Few  are  able  u»^ycrsity  svsU^m  and  in  its  et^d  pl»« 

1.^  ^   '        ..11.  ^       £  1  I  -1         ^  another.    ( 1  lea r,  hear.)    He  would  ^jo no 

to  cope  with  his  masses  of  details  and  f^^..^^,^^  i,^^,.  ^hkn  to  the  foundation  of 

digits,  which  he  uses  as  a  cloud  of  the   Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  in 

ommission     published  Its 
showed    that   there  vas 

.      V  *  -1    ,    I..  1.        1  1  "  tendency  every  year  for  true  academic 

to   have  failed   him  when  he  made  students  to  decrease.    In  the  year  1871, 

his   lengthy    oration    in    presenting  out  of  1217  students,  only  361  attended 

his    University    Bill.     Not    that    he  lectures  in  Hilary  Term,  and  of  these 

at    all    refrained     from    perplexing  ^?^>:.  ^^  ,^T  i  ^''-^T^Af  Jh/oncS'^ 
_.      ,._     1               ,              u    of    the    establishment    of   tlic  yncens 

minutiae— heaven   knows   he  gave  a  university     onlv     150     laymen    wew 

surfeit  of  them  ! — but  that  his  details,  beini^  educated  In  an  academic  sense; 

and  his  facts  founded  thereon,  were  while    in    1871    there    were   958  Bto- 

so  incorrect  and  so  weak,  that  they  ^"-'^^^    on    the    rolls,    400    of    wb^ 

were  rhallonp-pd   and   domoliQiiAH  in  i^ttended    lectures,    and    of    these  «v 

were  cnaiiengca  ana  aemolisned  m  ^.^^.^   luvmen.      In    1«71    there  was  » 

the  course  of  the  debate.     Knowing  1^,.^^  increase  of  students  iu  true  w* 

that    the    priests     abominated    the  demic   training   as   compared  with  tb« 
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Imc  when  the  Queen's  University  was  measure  founded  on  a  gross  miscon- 

oandcd     (Hciir.)    Such  a  result  could  ception  of   facts  which  might  have 

ot  be  characterised  as  a   decrease    of  ^  „*^„  4^„i„  ««^»*^«:»»^  k«  ««„  of .4^0 

dncation.     He    thou-ht    that,    if  the  been  truly  asccrtamed  by  any  states- 

latisUcfl  were  eaitifully  examined,  there  man  ?    Wo  are  not  surpnscd,  because 

ras  no  need  for  despairing.    The  sum  we  have  always  held  that  Mr.  Glad- 

f   these  statistics  was,  that  since  the  stone  is  a  much  overrated  man;  but 

(ueen's   University    had     been    esUib-  ^^a^  ^j^  j^jg  admirers   say  to  this 

shed,  Bucli  an  impulse  had  been  eiven  .             j.       1         1              1    f     « 

>  Ihoroni-h   education,  that   they  had  P^^ce     of     slovenly    workmanship  ? 

icreai^cd  academical  instruction  seven-  Surely  it  was  not  too  much  to  expect 

aid.     But  this  Bill  would  bring  back  that  a  statesman  of  such  pretensions, 

reland  to  the  condition  it  was  in  be-  engaged  in    such   a   task,  would  at 

ore,  and  would  cause  the  students  to  i^„„4.°  „«4.:r„  u:«  -r-*^*^  Vv«^J^.i  «ii  «^« 

ntcr  merely  for  examination,  but  not  least  certify  his  facts  beyond  all  con- 

3  go    thro'u'^h   the    academic    system,  tradiction.  But  clearly  he  has  shown 

'he   result    would   be   to   destroy   the  in  this  case  not  only  a  want  of  the 

ompetilion  between  the  two  Universi-  faculty  of  judging  right,  but  an  in- 

ics.     As  Uy  tlie  Queen's  Colleges,  some  canacitv  for  sifting  out  the  truths  on 

asc  might  be  made  out  against  them  capacity  lor  suung  out  me  iruins  on 

y  those  who  restricted  then-  vision  to  which  judgment   is   to  operate.     It 

rta    dejrrees   alone.      But    those    wlio  has  been  the  fashion  to  rely  a  good 

x>kcd  farther  and  watched  the  results  deal  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  industry  in 

a  the  scientitic  services  of  the  army,  in  getting  up  a  case ;  but  after  this,  wo 

he  civil  service  of  India,  and  m  vanous  ®  .      ^  xJ       x.'\'l       a.        x  x      xC- 

professions,     would     find     everywhere  opine,    his   ability    to    state   things 

lumni  of   the   Queen's  Colleges  hold-  fairly  will  not  be  considered  much 

ng  the  highest  positions.    (Hear,  hear.)  in  advance  of  his  adroitness  in  mak- 

is  to    Galway   College,    he   wished   to  j^g  ti^i^gg  pleasant 

K)lnt  out  that  Galway  stood  m  a  peeu-  Profp?«nr  Piwrptt'«i  as^Grtion    too 

itr  position.    The   population   of   the  1  roiessor  *  awcctt  s  assertion   too, 

own,   which  was   23,000   twenty  years  — his  well-sustained  assertion— that 

i«[),  was  now  only  13,000  ;  but  while  in  the  College  at  Galway  is  doing  "  ex 

1861  the  number  of  students  was  144,  cellent   work,"   in   contradiction    to 

t.]T^  p'';  ^'"hih    ''of  ^tfli'^^nf  ^  u  Mr.  Gladstone's  assertion  that  it  has 

dents.     But   he    did    not   speak    of   it  -  .,    ,        ,           1  1.  x     1                        j 

merely  on  account  of  its  academic  sue-  la^ed  and   ought  to  be  suppressed, 

ceas,  but  also  in  scientific  respects,  be-  presents    another   strange   disagree- 

ctase  last  year  it  took  seven  lirst-class  ment  very  damaging    to    Mr.  Glad- 

nononrs."  stone's  reputation  for  accuracy.  But 

Mr.  Fawcett*s  most  eloquent  protest 
was  against  the  "gagging  clauses,"  as 

When  we  commented  last  month  they  have  been   nicknamed,  of   the 

on  Mr.  Gladstone's  stitcment  which  Bill     These  seem  to  have  struck  hfm 

introduced  the  measure,  we  accepted  with  a  horror  which  Liberals  do  not 

Ws  facts,    never   dreaming  that  he  commonly  receive  from  other  Libe- 

could  or  would  have  misrepresented  rals'  ideas.     Nothing  that  the  Pope 

the?n.    Cut  it  has  now  been  shown  or    the  Inquisition    could   do   could 

^y  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Mr.  call   forth   a   stronger   denunciation 

f*  E.  Lewis,  Mr.  W.  Johnston,   Pro-  than  the  following : — 
«8Sor  Fawcctt,  and  Dr.  Playfair,  that^ 

>nc  of  the  main  assertions  on  which  ,  "I  say  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 

K«  /^      1  X"            *  xu     i)-n         *     i  lecture    on    political    economy   without 

^e  foundations  of  the  Bill  rest— to  referring  to   events  of  modern  history. 

^S  the    assertion    that   academical  (Hear,  hear.)     Take  up  Adam   Smith, 

^Ucation  is  decreasing  in  Ireland —  and  glance  over  the  pages  of  that  great 

a  decidedly  incorrect      Now   what  author,  and  you  will  find  that  to  teacli 

»ort  of  tilent  can  that  be  which    af-  P^^i^'cal  economy  without  referring  to 

-rtoi  taieni  can  inat  DC  w  men,  ai-  jn^^i^.^!  history,   makes    the   subject  a 

«r  four  years  of  brooding  on  a  ques-  ridiculous  farce.     (Hear,  hear.)     Then, 

^on  like    this,  produces   at    last   a  professors  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  roo«t 
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•leicradlni;    cnnsorslilp    ever  dreamt  of.  boro  witness  to  the    light  which  it 

I  can   frankly  ssiy— to  refer  to  my  own  this    late     hour    is     dawning  upoD 

experienec-tliat  there  is  no  pojilion  m  Liberals   as  to  the  wide  distinction 

life  wlneh  I  value  t^o  niueli  as  the  pro-  J^*^***              rM«,i  .f^««'^  ,^i;«r.ni» 

fe.^or^hlp  I   hold   at   Cambridj^e ;  Imt,  between  Mr.  Gladstone  3  policy  ind 

if  the   IViuie  Mini«ter  could  Puoceed  in  theirs.       lie   pointed    out    that  tte 


iv;:5P^j|>»hi]»    4*M     i»    5-111^11'     ii\'i«i.       A    »»i^«Mt  1           -1     T            1.                  1                     1        VIA 

not  i^ubinit  t(.  the  de^'radatiou.  (Cheers.)  and  end  disputes  and  quarrels  wlutt 
I  will  ^ave  an  illustration.  Suppose  a  have  been  causing  England  and  Ire- 
professor  of  political  economy  is  Icetur-  jand  to  lead  a  cat-and-dog  life  for 
in-  on  pauperism  he  cannot  lecture  years  and  years ;  and  ho  asked  whit 
on  pauperism  without  re  fern  nu:  to  the  •'^  •  *  *u  "^  \a  \.^  \^  i^«^«^«. 
poor-law ;  and  how  can  ho  refer  to  the  object  there  coidd  be  m  proceediDj 
poor-law  without  referrincf  to  the  in-  with  the  measure  after  the  action  of 
digence  produced  by  the  breaking  u])  of  the  bishops  and  priests  had  made  it 
monastic     institutio'ns     and    rendering  plain  that  no  settlement  in  this  wij 

"au';ra!rXrrl,!Lflc'iSm«"  'aspossible?    TheOoverpmenth. 

tions,  n  student  may  write  and  say,  'If  not   answered   this    (luestion.    And 

you  refer  to  monastic  institutions  you  the   prevailing    opinion    is  thit  Mr. 

will   ollend    my  religious    convictions.'  Gladstone,  having  once  designed  an 

(Laughter      and     Opposition     cheers  )  enactment,  no  matter  with  what  M- 

>\  oulil    anv  man    submit    to  be   called  ...        '        n         .          ^«.,ij  m* 

before  a  iniiversitv  council  not  cmited  pcctation,   could   not   or  wouia  noi 

by  the  univer>ity,' but  the  creature  of  acknowledge    himself   to  have  been 

political  nomination,  and  subject  him-  in  the  wrong,  but  would  persist  in 

self   without  power  of  appe^il,  to  bus-  eramming   his   medicine  down  ti» 

ponsi(m  or  anv  other  iiunishment  which  xi^^„x„  Se  „ii  ^„,.4,\,„    „ff«-  4Ka  wIm 

the  uuiversilvmay  devise?"  ^^roats  of  all  parties,  after  the  riei 

of  its  being  a  remedy  for  anjUuns 
had  been  scattered  to  the  winds. 
We  cannot  help  pausing  to  ask  in  Mr.  Ilorsman  veiy  pertinently  asked 
what  party  in  politics  we  ought  to  whether  the  sic  volo,  nir.  jtiheo  prin- 
clnss  Mr.  (jlladstonc.  We  have  seen  cipio  was  that  on  which  Mr.  Giad- 
him  using  the  Royal  prerogative  to  stone  proceeded ;  and  he  might  hxn 
override  the  Legislature,  heard  him  been  told  in  reply,  that  that  was  the 
utter  threats  of  nullifying  an  Act  of  principle  which  hitherto,  by  tlie 
Parliament  by  the  veto  of  the  Crown,  blind  inconsistency  of  Liberal  men- 
and  now  find  him  deliberately  plan-  bers  (Mr.  Horsman  himself  among 
ning  to  restrict  by  law  learning  in  a  them),  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  •!• 
university,  and  to  gag  professors  and  lowed  to  act  on,  until  he  had  con* 
tutors  in  deference  to  the  behests  of  to  fancy  himself  absolute.  The 
the  most  intolerant  and  most  be-  high-handed,  unconstitutional  actioB 
nightcd  fraternity  in  the  world,  in  regard  to  the  Anny  Act  of  18iL 
When  he  threw  off  his  old  associa-  which  a  patriotic  House  of  Commoni 
tions  and  opinions  ho  found  his  way  would  have  checke<l  and  censured 
somehow  with  his  new  convictions  as  the  Lords  censured  it,  was  allowed 
into  the  Liberal  camp ;  the  Liberals  to  pass  unpunislicd,  and  is  bearing 
have  only  just  found  out  what  kind  fruit  now  in  the  aiTOgant  wilfulnen 
of  being  they  have  been  harbouring,  which  at  length  has  roused  the  gene- 
Mr.  llorsman's  speech  —  which,  ral  indignation  of  parties.  The  most 
setting  aside  its  inconsistency  with  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Dorsmin* 
his  letter  to  the  *  Times,*  was  a  speech  was  that  wherein  he,  speaking 
more  telling  oration  than  anything  wo  hope,  for  many  other  Knglishmd 
we  have  heard  for  many  sessions —  as  well  as  for  himself,  insisted  thst 
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the  time  has  come  when  all  thought  "Yea,  T  say,  the  active  and  un- 
of  governing  Ireland  through  the  ceasing  efforts  of  the  Liberal  party, 
bishops  and  priests  should  be  aban-  who  had  formed  and  created,  and 
doned.  He  did  not  by  any  means  matured  public  opinion,  on  the  high- 
recommend  indifference  to  the  claims  est  wave  of  which,  let  me  tell  him, 
or  the  grievances  of  the  Koman  Ca-  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself 
tholic  laity ;  but  he  said  that  the  was  borne  into  otllce,  the  reward  of 
liity  could  be  cared  for,  while  the  tur-  a  conversion  equally  sudden  and 
bulentclcrgy  could  be  set  at  defiance,  auspicious.  (Loud  cheers.)"  The 
This  course  might  induce  the  latter  to  words  are  worth  noting,  because 
turn  home-rulers  in  order  to  retain  thoy  let  out,  in  the  excitement  of 
their  hold  on  the  people ;  but  even  debate,  a  little  truth  which  the 
this  move  Mr.  Elorsman  was  content  Radical  party  keeps  well  covered  up 
to  risk,  confident  that  it  is  too  late,  in  general — namely,  that  they  are 
siQce  the  Irish  people  has  now  entirely  at  one  with  us  as  to  the 
been  raised  socially,  intellectually,  Prime  Minister's  conversion.  AVhen 
ind  materially.  We  agree  with  Mr.  we  hint  at  anything  of  the  sort,  of 
Horsman  in  thinking  that  it  would  course  it  is  only  party  spite !  but 
be  too  late ;  but  our  opinion  is  how  is  it  when  a  Liberal,  off  his 
founded,  not  so  much  on  any  change  guard,  gives  voice  to  exactly  the 
in  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  in  the  same  opinion  as  ours  ? 
diangc  which  has  come  upon  Liberal  We  were  much  disappointed  in 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Vernon  Ilarcourt,  whose  speech, 
who  at  last  perceive  that  to  be  driven  instead  of  referring  to  the  Bill,  war. 
like  sheep  to  vote  in  accordance  with  a  poor  appeal  ad  mUericorduim  oh 
the  prescripts  of  the  Pope's  servants,  behalf  of  the  tottering  Government, 
is  inconsistent  with  their  political  Ho  made  the  discovery  that  the  mea 
Profession.  "I  shall  vote,"  said  the  sure  ought  to  be  supported  because 
right  hon.  gentleman,  "against  the  it  pleased  no  party  in  Ireland,  and 
second  reading ;  and  I  think  that  the  was  an  attempt  to  govern  Ireland 
House,  rejecting  it  by  a  majority,  according  to  imperial,  and  not  ac- 
wijl  make  it  known  that  there  yet  cording  to  Irish,  ideas.  Now,  up 
e^ts  a  spirit  in  the  House  of  Com-  to  this  point,  nobody  had  denied  or 
mens  that  will  not  permit  any  Min-  doubted  that  the  Bill,  though  it  had 
wter  to  degrade  legislation  or  to  de-  failed  of  its  intention,  was  framed 
sfroy  the  independence  of  Parlia-  for  the  express  purpose  of  con  cilia  t- 
jeot  (Loud  Opposition  cheers.)''  ing  different  parties.  Of  course,  if 
^«  cannot  part  from  Mr.  Horsman  it  had  been  accepted,  we  should 
Without  noticing  a  little  apostrophe  have  heard  great  plaudits  over  so 
Watly  directed  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  clever  a  device ;  out,  as  it  has 
«®  had  been  saying  that  the  dis-  failed,  Mr.  Harcourt  has  discovered 
^blishment  of  the  Irish  Protestant  that  its  great  merit  lies  in  that  it 
^urchwas  the  result  of  forty  years'  conciliates  nobody.  This  was  hardly 
^^'^^^casmg  efforts  of  the  Liberal  party,  creditable  to  Mr.  Harcourt ;  and  it 
JJjhereat  Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  did  not  help  Ministers,  whose  case 
hocrty  of  shaking  his  head — no  was  seen  to  be  bad  indeed  when 
^^  great  affront,  one  would  think ;  such  an  argument  had  to  be  resorted 
y?t  the  shake  seems  to  have  been  as  to.  In  sneering  at  Irish  opinion, 
*%nificant  as  that  of  Lord  Burleigh,  which  (now  that  it  ran  dead  against 
^^  to  have  had  a  stimulating  effect  the  Bill)  was  not  worthy  of  the 
J'Poa  the  speaker,  who  immediately  least  consideration,  Mr.  Harcourt 
^'inied    on    the    Premier,     saying,  laid  himself  open  to  the  rebuke  of 

▼OU  GXUL — ^RO.   DCXC.  8   K 
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(ie^Tadins:  censorship  ever  dreamt  of.  bore  witness  to  the  light  which  mt 
I  can  frankly  pay— to  refer  to  my  own  iy^\^  \j^^q  hour  is  dawning  upon 
experirnee-that  there  is  no  position  in  Li^j^rals  as  to  the  wide  distinction 
life  winch  I  value  so  much  sis  tlic  pro-  t"  ™"*  ,.''  n„/i  .f«r>«'^  .v/.i;/.,r  •«#! 
fcssorship  I  hold  at  Cambridire ;  but,  between  Mr.  Gladstones  policy  and 
if  tlic  Prime  Minister  could  succeed  in  theirs.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
introducinir  these  clauses  into  the  En^;-  only  consideration  which  could  h»Te 
lish  universities,  1  fihould  feel  that  I  justified  them  in  tolerating  the  Bfll 
could  not  conscientioiL-ily  hold  my  pro-  ''  ,,  K«i;«f  lUnf  u  dtahIH  alkv 
fessorrhip  for  a  sinde  liour.  I  would  ^^s  the  behef  that  it  would  aUaf 
not  pubmit  to  the  degradation.  (Cheers.)  and  end  disputes  and  quarrels  whida 
I  will  give  an  illustration.  Suppose  a  have  been  causing  England  and  Ire- 
professor  of  political  economy  is  lec^ur-  j^nd  to  lead  a  cat-and-dog  life  for 
ing  on  pauperism  he  cannot  lecture  years  and  years :  and  he  asked  whit 
on  pauperism  without  referrinic  to  the  J'ry  ...  ^  \^  u..  :«  «».wwwj;n» 
poor-law ;  and  how  can  he  refer  to  the  object  there  could  be  in  pro(^| 
poor-law  without  referring  to  the  in-  with  the  measure  after  the  action  of 
digenec  produced  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  bishops  and  priests  had  made  it 
monastic     institutions,     and    rendering  plain  that  no  settlement  in  this  way 

.'i;;iur^u\7r^?rr;V„o,!LriSft„'  waspossiWe?    ThoGoyerBm.n.l« 

tions,  a  student  may  write  and  say,  'If  not   answered    this    question.    AM 

you  refer  to  monastic  institutions  you  the   prevailing    opinion    is  that  Mr. 

will    ofTciid    my  religious    convictions.'  Gladstone,  having  once  designed  u 

( Laugliter      and     Opposition     cheers.)  enactment,  no  matter  with  what  ex- 

\\  ould    anv  man    submit    to  be   called  ...       ^        , ,         .           .^«„ij  -«♦ 

before  a  university  council  not  created  pectation,   could   not   or  wouia  not 

by  the  university,*  but  the  creature  of  acknowledge   himself   to  have  been 

political  nominaiion,  and  subject  him-  in   the  wrong,  but  would  persist  ID 

self,  witliout  power  of  appeal,  to  sus-  cramming   his   medicine   down  the 

pension  or  any  otlier  i)unishment  which  xu-««4.^  r!e  «ii  ^««f;«.,    «f*«^  ^Ka  ul<it 

the  univei-sitv  may  devise?"  throats  of  all  parties  after  the  ^ 

of  its  being  a  remedy  for  anjtiung 
had   been    scattered    to  the  winds. 

We  cannot  help  pausing  to  ask  in  Mr.  Horsman  very  pertinently  asked 

what  party  in  politics  we  ought  to  whether  the  sic  volo,  sic  juheo  prin- 

class  Mr.  Gladstone.     Wo  have  seen  ciple  was   that  on  which  Mr.  Glid- 

him  using  the  Royal  prerogative  to  stone  proceeded ;  and  he  might  bate 

override  the  Legislature,  heard  him  been  told  in  reply,  that  that  was  the 

utter  threats  of  nullifying  an  Act  of  principle    which    hitherto,  by  the 

Parliament  by  the  veto  of  the  Crown,  blind  inconsistency  of  Liberal  mem- 

and  now  find  him  deliberately  plan-  bers   (Mr.  Horsman   himself  among 

ning  to  restrict  by  law  learning  in  a  them),   Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  il- 

university,  and  to  gag  professors  and  lowed  to  act  on,  until  he  had  come 

tutors  in  deference  to  the  behests  of  to    fancy    himself    absolute.     The 

the   most    intolerant  and   most  be-  high-handed,  unconstitutional  action 

nigh  ted     fraternity    in    the    world,  in  regard  to  the  Army  Act  of  1871, 

When  he  threw  off  his  old  associa-  which  a  patriotic  House  of  CommonJ 

tions  and  opinions  ho  found  his  way  would  have   checked  and  censured 

somehow  with  his  new  convictions  as  the  Lords  censured  it,  was  allowed 

into  the  Liberal  camp ;  the  Liberals  to  pass  unpunished,  and  is  bearing 

have  only  just  found  out  what  kind  fruit  now  in  the  arrogant  wilfulnort 

of  being  they  have  been  harbouring,  which  at  length  has  roused  the  gen^ 

Mr.    Horsman's    speech  —  which,  ral  indignation  of  parties.    The  most 

setting  a.sidc  its  inconsistency  with  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Horsman • 

his    letter   to  the   *  Times/    was    a  speech  was  that  wherein  he,  speaking, 

more  telling  oration  than  anything  wo  hope,  for  many  other  EnglishmWJi 

we  have  heard  for  many  sessions —  as  well  as  for  himself,  insisted  that 
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lie  time  has  come  when  all  thought  *'  Yes,    T   say,    the    active   and    un- 

i{  governing    Ireland    through    the  ceasing  efforts  of  the  Liberal  party, 

)ishops  and  priests  should  be  aban-  who  had  formed    and  created,   and 

loned.      He  did  not  by  any  means  matured  public  opinion,  on  the  high- 

•ecommend  indifference  to  the  claims  est  wave  of  which,  let  me  tell  him, 

yt  the  grievances  of  the  Roman  Ca-  the   right    hon.    gentleman    himself 

tholic  laity ;    but  he  said  that  the  was  borne  into  office,  the  reward  of 

laity  could  be  cared  for,  while  the  tur-  a    conversion    equally   sudden    and 

bulent  clergy  could  be  set  at  defiance,  auspicious.      (Loud   cheers.)"      The 

This  course  might  induce  the  latter  to  words    are   worth    noting,    because 

turn  home-rulers  in  order  to  retain  they  let   out,   in   the  excitement  of 

their  hold  on  the  people ;  but  even  debate,    a   little    truth    which     the 

this  move  Mr.  Ilorsman  was  content  Radical  party  keeps  well  covered  up 

to  risk,  confident  that  it  is  too  late,  in  general — namely,    that   they   are 

since   the    Irish    people    has    now  entirely  at   one  with   us   as   to   the 

been  raised   socially,    intellectually,  Prime  Minister's  conversion.     When 

tnd  materially.     We  agree  with  Mr.  we  hint  at  anything  of  the  sort,  of 

Horsman  in  thinking  that  it  would  course   it  is   only  party  spite !    but 

be  too  late ;     but    our   opinion    is  how   is  it  when   a   Liberal,  off  his 

founded,  not  so  much  on  any  change  guard,    gives   voice    to    exactly   the 

in  the  people  of   Ireland,  as  in  the  same  opinion  as  ours  ? 

change  which  has  come  upon  Liberal  We  were  much    disappointed   in 

members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Vernon  Ilarcourt,  whose  speech, 

who  at  last  perceive  that  to  be  driven  instead  of  referring  to  the  Bill,  wa> 

like  sheep  to  vote  in  accordance  with  a  poor  appeal  ad  misericordUnn  oh 

the  prescripts  of  the  Pope's  servants,  behalf  of  the  tottering  Government, 

is  inconsistent  with    their  political  He  made  the  discovery  that  the  mea 

iwfession.     "I  shall  vote,"  said  the  sure  ought  to  be  supported  because 

right  hon.  gentleman,   **  against  the  it  pleased  no  party  in  Ireland,  and 

Mcond  reading ;  and  I  think  that  the  was   an   attempt   to  govern   Ireland 

House,  rejecting   it  by  a   majority,  according   to   imperial,  and   not  ac- 

'rill  make  it  known  that  there  yet  cording   to   Irish,   ideas.      Now,    up 

exists  a  spirit  in  the  House  of  Com-  to  this  point,  nobody  had  denied  or 

pwns  that  will  not  permit  any  Min-  doubted  that  the  Bill,  though  it  had 

ister  to  degrade  l^slation  or  to  de-  failed  of  its   intention,  was  framed 

stroy  the  independence   of    Parlia-  for  the  express  purpose  of  conciliat- 

^ent     (Loud   Opposition   cheers.)"  ing  different  parties.      Of  course,  if 

^e  cannot  part  from  Mr.  Horsman  it    had  been    accepted,    we   should 

without  noticing  a  little  apostrophe  have  heard  great  plaudits  over  so 

neatly  directed    on   Mr.    Gladstone,  clever    a    device ;    but,    as    it    has 

"«  had  been  saying  that  the   dis-  failed,  Mr.  Ilarcourt  has  discovered 

^blishment  of  the  Irish  Protestant  that  its   great   merit  lies  in  that  it 

^urch  was  the  result  of  forty  years'  conciliates  nobody.     This  was  hardly 

^ceasing  efforts  of  the  Liberal  party,  creditable   to  Mr.   Harcourt ;   and  it 

Jjjereat    Mr.    Gladstone    took     the  did  not  help  Ministers,  whose  case 

***>erty   of    shaking    his    head — no  was   seen    to  be    bad    indeed  when 

^^  great  affront,  one  would  think ;  such  an  argument  had  to  be  resorted 

y?t  the  shake  seems  to  have  been  as  to.      In   sneering  at    Irish  opinion, 

^^guificant  as  that  of  Lord  Burleigh,  which  (now  that  it  ran  dead  against 

^<i  to  have  had  a  stimulating  effect  the   Bill)   was    not   worthy   of    the 

['Pon  the  speaker,  who  immediately  least    consideration,    Mr.    Harcourt 

^^irned    on    the    Premier,     saying,  laid  himself  open  to  the  rebuke  of 
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Dr.    Ball,  who,  with    perfect    com-  pointed  out  the  great  difficulty — ihit 

maud  of   temper,  but  with  stinging  impracticability  almost— of  selecting 

force,  chastised  this  flippancy.  the  Council  of  28,  and  the  improba- 

Then,  of  course,  Mr.  Osborne  had  bility  of  that  Council  when  selected 

his  joke,  or  rather  series  of   jokes,  being  able  to  work  in  furtherance 

He    saw  in  the  Bill  a  merit  which  of  education.     He  characterised  as 

appertained  to  very  few  Irish  bills,  "most  astounding"  the  attempt  to 

It  made  Irishmen  unanimous,  only  exclude  theology,  history,  and  mental 

they  were  unanimous  in  condemna-  philosophy  from  the  curriculum,  and 

tion  of  it.     He  also  said  that  the  spoke  with  withering  contempt  of  the 

Premier  was  making  a  holocaust  of  "gagging*'  clauses.     But,  as  might 

his    party.      But    after    being   dis-  have  been  expected  on  an  occaaon 

cursive,  and  frequently  enticing  the  like  this,  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 

House  from  its  propriety,  he  came  looking    to    the  importance  of  the 

back  to  something  serious  and  rele-  coming  division,  left  for  a  moment 

vant,  and  ended  all  right  by  saying  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  befoie 

that  ) he    should    vote    against    the  the  House,  and  denounced  the  whole 

second  reading.     Mr.   Cardwell  en-  policy  which  had  led  up  to  that  Bill, 

treated    the    House    to  ^  vote    the  and  to  the  critical  condition  in  which 

second  reading,  and  then  to  do  as  the  Ministry  then  stood.     Four  years 

it  might  list  with  all  or  any  part  of  ago  he  had  warned  them  by  a  pre- 

the  Bill.     Nothing  was  essential —  diction;  now  he  used  the  language 

there  was  nothing  which  might  not  of  the  prediction  to  draw  a  leaam 

be  altered  in   Committee  to  please  from  accomplished  facts, 
everybody  or  anybody.     Its  authors 
were  not  particular  as  to  what  form 

it  might  take,  provided  only  it  were        *'The    right    bou.     gentleman,"   he 

read  a  second  time.     But  the  House  ^^^^y  *'*»^^  a&ubstitute  for  the  promo; 

seemed  to  think  that  it  must  deal  hrRoL?rr?.^'^{i^  ^»d«^°je°t  ^ 

.     ^  ...  ..,         T»«iix         i--»-  ^y  Ikomaii  Catholics  themselves.    Tm 

in  Committee  with  a  Bill  for  which  right  hon.    gentleman   substituted  the 

Ministers  were  responsible,  or  with  policy   of   contlBcatiou.      (Hear,  hear.) 

nothing.       The     condition     of     the  ^ou  have  had  four  years  of  iL   Ym 

Government  on    Tuesday  morning,  Ik,?„*^!!?^P°±^    churches,    you  haw 

, V      - 1 ,,     ,,      ,  '^        . .       =>»  threatened  every  corporation  and  e\cr} 

the  11th  March,   was  very  piteous,  endowment     in     tlie     countiy.     Yob 

Tuesday  night,  or  rather  Wednesday  liave  examined  into  everybody'*  ii&i» 

morning,  saw  the  end  of  the  discus-  (laujjhter),    criticised    everybody's  p>- 

sion.     Mr.  Disraeli,  in  a  sarcastic  and  f  ^^'^,"'  ^^,  ^i^^^f  every  trade.   (H«. 

effective  speech,  recalled  the  House  ffi  he'^maytaveTperlot  ZmT. 

to  a  consciousness  of  the  fact  that,  row.    (Laughter.)    And  this  is  the  policy 

notwithstanding    the    vague     state-  ^f  couliscatiou  as  compared  with  thit 

ments  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  ?/  concurrent  endowment.     The  W* 

^Var,  and  others,  that  any  and  every  ing   the   Irish   Church.     They  looked, 

point  was  non-essential  and  might  not  unwillingly,  to  plunder  the  In* 

be  given  up  in  Committee,  yet  no-  landlords,  and  they  thought  the  ttae 

thing  had  really  and  definitely  been  ^^iH^^'ilr'iniTnit^    ^!,   ST*^  i^i 

mxron    iir> .    fii/  Tr^v.,«     V  J     AMI  j.  would   bc   lultlllcd,    aud   the  spinl  oi 

T  1      "Fu'  1      Jm?"^®   ^*^   ^^'^^  *^  conOscation  descend  upon  the  ^ebiBt- 

Ueal   with   the   Bill  as   it    stood   in  ed  walls   of  Trinity   C«Uege,  Icvelltag 

print,  and  had  no  security  whatever  them   to  the  ground,  and  endow  the 

that  if  it  were  suffered  to  so  into  University   of    Stephen's   Green.    ^ 

Committee  any  one  of  the  objection-  Lw^'ff,,*?  r^";^?  **  ^?i  "?®iS 

able  clauses  wLd  bc  amende'd.     He  KL^U'tlirc^^^^^ 
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[Hear,  hear.)    I  believed   that  o  ur  plans,  for  which  wc  arc  responsible. 

le   of   this   country   had   had  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  charge  that  I  serve 

confiscation;  and,  from  what  the  priests.    I  am  ready  u>  serve  tlicm 

see,  the  House  of  Commons,  or  any  other  class  of  men,  as  far  as  lus- 

on  that  plea,  are  bes^nning  to  ti(5e  admits,  but  not  to  go  one  inch  f  ur- 

I  Bomcwhat  of  the  Tnconveni-  ther  for  them  or  for  any  man.    Sir,  if  the 

satiety ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mis-  labours  of  1869  and  1870  are  to  be  forgot- 

y  will  give  some  intimation  to  ten — if,  when  we  have  earnestly  sought 

iment  to-night  that  that  is  their  and  striven   for   peace,    we    find   only 

contention — if  our  tenders  of  relief  arc 

cast    away    with    scorn  —  let    us    still 

sraeli  ended  by  saying :  "  I  remember  that  there  is  a  voice  which 

>,  •^A.'.^cf  •  «,««„.,««  «tU:.«u  18  not  heard  in  the  crackling  of  the  fire, 

3  against  a  measure  which  ^^    j„   ^he  roaring    of   the^  whirlwind 

to   be    monstrous    m   its  or  the  Btorm— the  BtUl  small  voice  of 

conception,     pernicious    in  justice,  but  which  is  heard  after  they 

its    details,    and   utterly  ^ave  passed  away.    (Cheers.)    To  mete 

I  measure  of  practical  legis-  ^^J^^^^tJ^^^^^J^''^^ 

,   ,  V        XL        J  best  of  our  views,  and  to  which  with 

and  then  the  end  was  seen  our  human  inflrmiUes  we  could  attain, 

reaching,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  the  work— I  will  almost  say 

ake  his  last  appeal  for  the  the    sacred  work— of   this   Parliament. 

IS  some  supposed,  to  pro-  Hjving   put  our   hand   to  the  plough 

k^    ««*;«;r>«*rrv«    «    ^,,»»*.i  let  us  not  turn  baclc      Let  not    what 

t)y    anUcipation    a   funeral  ^^   y^i^j^   ^e  ^oHy  and   perverseness 

7er  it .  It  is  probably  true  of    those    whom    we.  are    attempting 

;garded  the  Bill  as  already  to    benefit    have    the    slightest    efiect 

he  adopted  a  defiant,  des-  jn    turning    us    from    the    paUi     wc 

ne,  instead  of  the  hang-dog  ^'^t   l^^^f^  t^   ^l^X  ihi^.r 

T*.  1    1      .  .        J   .^  have    begun,    so   let    us   go  through ; 

which  he  is  accustomed  to  ^ith  a  firm  and  resolute  hand  let  us 

ce  before  the  House  when-  efiace    from    the    laws    and    practice 

g  in  danger,  he  sees  a  chance  o'  the  country  the  liast— for  I  believe 

B.     Those    who    remember  ^^  .^  *ii!    l««t--o^  .^?   religious   and 

X        u  1  •        •      ^i.  social    grievances   of    Ireland.      (Loud 

its  when  speaking  m  the  cheers.)". 

iar  on  the  remission  of  the 
ies,  or  when  speaking  on 
BT  job  in  1872,  will  under- 

at  we  mean.  The  right  hon.        But   this  kind  of  language    has 

a  said  what  could  be  said  ^^st    its    charm.      We    know    how 

till  after  Mr.  Cardwell  and  ^i^^^®  ^^  availed  the  right  hon.  gen- 

e  had  given  up  the  whole  tleman  in  the  division  which  took 

r  part ;  he  tried  to  recall  or  P^®  when  he  sat  down.     The  elo- 

n  away  the  concessions  of  quence  which  he*  has  at  command 

gues ;  and  he  ended  with  a  ^^r  every  occasion  great  or    small 

which   may  have  been  of  ^*s  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  some- 

to  editors  and  spouters  on  ^^^S    q^i^    dissociated    from    the 

:cal  side   who  had   yet    to  actual  business  of  life.     Men  listen 

tir  moan  over  the  untimely  to  him  and  applaud  him  much  as 

he  Bill,  and  the  consequent  ^^^7  ^^^  ^^  ""^  affected  by,    a 

ure  of  the  Ministry.     The  P0«™  ^^  »  t»^«;    th^n,   when    the 

n  did    not  save  him,   and  work-a-dav  world  calls  them  back, 

>ably  impress  but  few,  but  ^^7  P"t  down  the  book,  banish  its 

1  better  iaste  than  a  whine  sorcery  from  their    thoughts,    and 

tve  been,  and  not  a  bit  less  address  themselves  to  the  business 

; of  life.      That  the  division  was  a 

bitter    mortification     no    one    can 

*  the  Government,  we  have  got  doubt   who    has  read  the  debates. 
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and  observed  the  abject  bids  which  ge?is  foihhs^''  says  De  Rctz,  "w 
were  made  in  the  desperate  attempt  plltjit  jamais  quaud  ih  le  doireniP 
to  avert  defeat.  As  was  remarked  If  t  be  objected  that  we  take  too 
by  *  The  Standard  *  newspaper,  the  great  a  liberty  in  classing  Mr.  Glid- 
first  lure  thrown  out  was  to  the  stone  among  '*  les  JoihUn^''^  we  replj 
cruel  and  fickle  priesthood  through  that  we  do  not  now  for  the  first 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  who  point-  time  assign  hun  to  that  fortuiute 
ed  out  to  them  that  the  Bill  was  brotherhood.  Wo  have  for  years 
calculated  to  give  them  in  a  little  asserted  his  incapacity,  while  giving 
time  everything  their  own  way  ;  but  him  full  credit  for  his  learning  and 
when  the  hierarchy  proved  immov-  his  talking  power.  We  have  nerer 
able,  then  all  the  sops  which  had  wavered  in  our  opinion  of  him ;  and 
been  put  into  the  Bill  for  the  since  1808,  when  he  was  at  the 
delectation  of  the  priests  were  to  height  of  his  reputation,  public 
be  expunged  to  please  the  liadi-  opinion  has  been  gradually  coming 
cals.  Probably,  while  Mr.  Glad-  into  agreement  with  ours.  We  thus 
stone  was  making  those  beautiful  appeal  to  the  past  for  vindication  of 
remarks  which  we  have  quoted  about  that  expression  ;  we  also  appeal  to 
*'  the  still  small  voice  of  justice,"  the  future  ;  now  that  the  gilding  ol 
honourable  members  were  thinking  success  has  gone  along  with  Mr. 
of  the  voice  neither  still  nor  small  Gladstone's  other  fortunate  acci- 
in  which  his  colleagues  had  been  dents,  let  us  see  how  long  it  will  be 
offering  to  throw  over  lirst  one  and  before  he  is  as  much  depreciated  as 
then  the  other  of  the  two  parties  he  has  hitherto  been  overvalued, 
between  whom  this  inflexible  jus-  It  may  be  remembered  that  just 
tice  was  to  be  done.  If  the  Bill  as  the  session  of  1872  ended,  thwe 
was  really  a  Bill  to  establish,  after  went  forth  a  rumour  that  the  Prime 
a  time.  Ultramontane  ascendancy,  it  Minister  intended  next  session  to 
was  a  snare  to  all  who  dread  and  set  landlords  and  tenants  at  logger 
deprecate  Ultramontanism ;  if  it  heads ;  to  interfere  with  the  su^ 
were  denuded  of  its  '*  gagging''  cession  to  real  property  ;  and  other- 
clauses,  its  council,  and  its  provi-  wise  to  exercise  those  who  baie 
sions  for  the  perpetuation  of  igno-  committed  the  crime  of  owning 
ranee,  it  was  no  longer  a  measure  to  land.  In  noticing  that  disturbing 
conciliate  the  priests.  If  Mr.  Glad-  rumour,  we,*  while  giving  the  Pre- 
stone,  in  place  of  the  natural  crafti-  mier  every  credit  for  a  desire  to 
ness  wdiich  he  so  frequently  dis-  punish  the  landed  interest,  expressed 
plays,  had  possessed  a  little  know-  a  doubt  as  to  whether  he  would 
ledge  of  the  world,  he  would,  when  have  the  power  to  do  it  much 
he  found  his  long-studied  Bill  a  harm  by  the  time  we  should  have 
failure,  have  withdrawn  it  with  the  reached  another  session.  Landlords 
best  grace  he  could  assume,  as  the  may  be  quite  easy  now ;  the  war  has 
press  almost  unanimously  advised  been  carried  into  their  enemy's  camp; 
him  to  do.  But  weak,  variable,  and  he  will  have  quite  enough  to  do  in 
ductile  as  he  is  in  things  wherein  it  defending  himself,  and  must  gi^e 
is  a  shame  for  men  to  be  inconstant,  up  aggressive  ideas  for  the  present 
he  is  obstinate  and  inunovable  iik  The  programme  of  1868  is  incom- 
minor  matters  which  affect  simply  pletc.  One  of  the  upas-trees,  which, 
his   vanity    or    his    temper.      ^' Les  with  a  majority  of  a  hundred  at  his 
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ck,  the  Minister  proposed  to  up-  major  axis  of  an  ellipse.*  We 
jt  or  fell  with  the  axe,  is  still  thought  that  when  he  took  the 
urishing  in  spite  of  him  ;  and  the  plunge  and  joined  hands  with  Mr. 
ijority  of  a  hundred,  what  has  hright,  he  had  come  to  the  inter- 
come  of  that?  More  aptitude  section  of  the  two  axes,  and  from 
s  been  shown  for  dissipating  a  that  point  his  influence  would  bc- 
gority  than  for  destroying  upas-  come  narrower  and  narrower.  There 
ies.  So  if  the  great  object  for  is  no  move  left  now  like  an  alliance 
lich  the  Radical  Government  was  with  Mr.  Bright  Odger  and  Brad- 
rmcd  remains  unaccomplished,  laugh  could  bring  only  a  sorry 
w  projects  can  hardly  be  attempt-  following  if  he  were  to  ally  himself 
But  is  the  University  Bill  with  them.  The  patriotic  Finlcn, 
dly  dead,  or  will  it  rise  again  and  who  showed  some  gratitude  for  Mr. 
;ht  a  whole  hour  by  Shrewsbury  Gladstone's  fatherly  advice,  is  a 
)ck?  We  ask  the  question,  be-  voluntary  exile,  having  "left  his 
use,  just  after  it  had  been  slaugh-  country  for  his  country's  good." 
red,  its  author  thought  proper  to  The  great  mind  of  Beales  is  fettered 
mind  the  House  of  Commons  that  by  the  possession  of  an  ofQce  which 

might    be    revived    this    session,  this  time  he  will  probably  take  care 

iny   people    are    quite   unable   to  not  to  lose.     We  fear  that  our  pre- 

ess  the  meaning  of  that  reminder ;  diction  is  coming  to  pass,  and  that 

it  wc,  who    can    remember  what  Mr.  Gladstone — the  people's  William 

ppcned  many  years  ago,  when  the  no     longer  —  must     decrease.      We 

peal  of   the  paper -duties   was   re-  have   not  a  word  to  retract  of  any 

sed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  have  we  have    uttered    concerning  him  : 

me  idea  of  the  interpretation.     To  any  who  may  think   it  worth  while 

me   minds  it  seems   very   fine   to  to  consult  our  back    numbers,  may 

ver  the  acceptance  of  an  inevitable  be  convinced    that   through  all   the 

sappointment  by  the  utterance  of  phases  of  liis  administration  we  have 

unding  words.     In  the  case  of  the  made  no  forecast  of  him  which  has 

.per-duties  to   which  we   have  re-  not  been  verified  by  the  event ;  one 

rred,    there   was   a  great    deal   of  of  our  remarks  was  that  as  he  be- 

eaningloss  bluster   about   "  taking  came  better  know^n  he  would  be  less 

lion,"    which   meant  nothing  and  esteemed,   and  we    proclaimed   long 

me  to  nothing ;    and  in   an   older  ago  that  he  would  prove  the  failure 

stance,  occurring   at  a  time  when  which  to-day  he  is  seen  to  be.     He 

'oadcr  language  was   permitted,  a  will  never  recover  the  blow  that  was 

jrson  having  to  cat  a  leek  threat-  dealt  him   on  the  morning  of  Wed- 

icd  horribly,  saying,  **  All  hell  shall  nesday  the  12th  of  March, 
tir  for  this."     The  three  instances        We  spoke  above  of  Mr.  Bright :  is 

f  tlic   leek,    the   paper-duties,    and  it  not  possiVjlo  that  that  gentleman, 

t\e    University     Bill,    are    cognate,  now  no   longer  embarrassed  by  the 

]hc    reci[>ients    of     the   wholesome  imbecility  of  former  colleagues  whoso 

egetablc  and  corrections  had  not  the  conduct     he    cannot    approve    and 

;ood  sense  to  digest  them  in  silence  I  would  find  it  awkward   to  censure. 

Wo  look    upon    this    as   a   most  may  find  his  health  and  his  railing 

wjrious  reverse  for  the    Prime  Min-  powers    suddenly    reviye?      Should 

ster.       Last     year    wc     couiprired  this  happily  be  the  case,    we    trust 

lis    course    to     motion    ulon;;    the  that  he  will  make  a  ddbut  worthy  of 
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him,  and  come  on  the  boards  with  no  more  repugnant  to  us  than  gag- 
something  electric.  The  free  break-  ging ;  neither  would  a  little  Guy 
fast-table  is  stale  now,  and  never  Fawkesing  about  Westminster, 
was  a  yery  clever  invention ;  but  though  the  latter  diversion  mi^t 
what  does  Mr.  Bright  say  to  Free  come  home  to  honourable  members 
Science  for  a  cry  ?  He  knows  very  disagreeably.  The  Gladstone  Govera- 
little  of  the  subject,  it  is  true,  but  ment  no  doubt  thought  it  perfectly 
that  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  reasonable  to  prohibit  instruction  in 
subjects  which  he  has  successfully  certain  sciences  to  put  the  priests  in 
handled ;  and  whether  or  not  he  good-humour ;  then  why  not  for  the 
fully  comprehends  the  amount  of  in-  same  excellent  object  make  over  to 
tolerance  to  which  his  late  friends  Rome  the  lives  and  liberties  of  fto- 
were  ready  to  lend  themselves,  he  testants  ?  There  is  no  reason  ajipi- 
knows  how  to  denounce  it  in  a  way  rent  why  the  line  should  be  dnwD 
which  will  approve  itself  to  the  at  academical  studies.  Haying 
masses.  Perhaps  of  all  the  mis-  given  up  the  principle  of  liberty, 
chievous  tendencies  of  the  Catholic  carry  out  the  whole  Irish  idea,  and 
Church,  its  hatred  of  knowledge  is  let  Smithfield  blaze  again.  The 
the  worst,  because  it  is  the  means  of  conception  is,  what  Mr.  Disraeli 
strengthening  and  giving  effect  to  all  called  it,  monstrous.  The  more  one 
the  others.  It  is  remarkable  with  thinks  of  it,  the  harder  it  is  to 
what  a  consistent  instinct  she  has  in  understand  whither  we  have  drifted, 
all  ages  not  only  persecuted  the  fol-  and  the  more  thankful  ought  one  to 
lowers  of  science,  but  destroyed,  feel  that  Parliament  intervened  and 
whenever  she  got  a  chance,*  litera-  stopped  the  unhallowed  tendency 
ture  wholesale.  when  it  did.  When  honourabk 
It  is  not  quite  clear  why  dis-  Liberal  members  come  before  their 
couragement  of  learning  should  be  English  constituents  again  shortly, 
the  extent  of  concession.  Once  and  make  their  usual  sounding  on- 
admit  that  it  is  right  and  proper  for  tions  about  liberty,  progress,  econo- 
the  British  Parliament  to  make  laws  m}^  and  so  on,  we  trust  that  they 
for  Ireland  which,  though  they  are  will  be  asked — first,  how  far  the 
repugnant  to  British  feeling  and  Irish  policy  which  they  have  suy- 
British  interests,  may  conciliate  the  ported  is  in  accordance  with  their 
Popish  priests,  and  there  are  many  professions  ;  whether  they  consider 
other  things  besides  darkening  of  progress  to  consist  in  shackling 
knowledge  which  it  will  be  their  knowledge ;  and  whether  the  gaggnig 
duty  to  legalise.  The  burning  of  a  of  professors  and  teachers  of  science 
few  heretics   would  be  in  principle  is  a  very  liberal,  or  the  establish- 


*  "  He  accordingly  caused  all  the  Arabic  manuBcripts  which  he  could  procnre  to  be 
heaped  togcUicr  in  a  common  pile  in  one  of  the  great  squares  of  the  city.  The  largeit 
part  were  copies  of  the  Koran,  or  works  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  theblogy; 
together  with  many  others,  however,  on  various  scientific  subjects.  They  were  beao- 
liiiilly  executed,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  their  chirography,  and  sumptuously  bound 
uiid  decorated ;  for  in  all  relating  to  mechanical  finish,  the  Spanish  Arabs  excelled 
every  people  in  Europe.  But  neither  splendour  of  ©utward  garniture,  nor  intrinsic 
merit  of  composition,  could  atone  for  the  taint  of  heresy  in  the  eye  of  the  stem  inqui- 
sitor :  he  reserved  three  hundred  works,  indeed,  relating  to  medical  science,  in  whidi 
the  Moors  were  pre-eminent  in  that  day,  as  the  Europeans  were  deficient,  for  his 
University  of  Alcala;  but  all  the  rest,  amounting  to  many  thohsands,  he  consipied  to 
indiscriminate  conflagration." — ^From  Prescott's  '  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
vol.  ii  chap.  vi.    The  person  written  of  is  Cardinal  Ximencs. 
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ment  of  the  Pope's  authority  a  very  purpose  ofjthe  Government^  yet  was 

English,  idea?    Secondly,  what  has  of  much  service  to  the  public  inte- 

become  of  the  economy  which  was  rest     It  brought  before  Parliament 

so  liberally  promised  from  the  bust-  the  general  question  of  the  expendi- 

ings  in  1868  ?    On  these  two  points  turo  of  the  Gladstone  Government ; 

many  of  them  will  find  it  difficult  and  the  reproach  to  which  we  have 

to   give    satisfactory  answers,   and  frequently    given    utterance    of  its 

those   of   them  who   are  shown  by  having    obtained     office    by    vain 

the  division  lists  to   have  favoured  promises  of  efficiency  with  economy, 

Popish   ascendancy  will,   we   trust,  was  at  length  expressed  by  a  sena- 

meet    the  reward  which  they  have  torial  tongue.*    The  efficiency  may 

deserved.  We  have  been  accustomed  be  with  the   economy,  but   neither 

of  lato  years  to  imagine  that  our  of    them    is  'with   us.     It  may  be 

dvil  and  religious  liberties  were  so  remembered  that  in  its   first  great 

well  secured  that  no  statesman  on  zeal  for  retrenchment  the  ability  of 

any  account  would  dare  to  imagine  the  gifted  Government  extended  no 

mischief  against  them ;  but  we  have  further  than  to  dispensing  with  men 

been  mistaken.    An  insidious  attack  and    checking  the  manufacture  or 

has    been  made    from  the  quarter  acquisition  of  stores,  an  expedient 

whence  come  all  the  strongest  pro-  which  might  have  been  discovered 

testations  on  their  behalf ;  wo  have  and  practised  by  something  short  of 

need  to  be  vigilant  as  ever.     At  the  an    inspired    Administration ;     and 

coming  election  all  other  considera-  that,  since  that  early  and  ingenious 

tions    must    be    secondary    to    the  attempt,  the  Estimates  have  increased 

fundamental  care  of  keeping  us  free  year  by  year  till  this  spring,  when 

from  foreign  domination,   and  pre-  once  more  it  is  sought  to  save  the 

serving  our  rights  as  Britons.  expense  of  necessary  men  and  things 

The  great  debate  on  the  Univer-  by  simply  doing  without  them. 
rity  i-Bill,  and  the  consequent  con-  In  short,  Mr.  Uarcourt  showed  very 
demnation  of  the  Ministry,  have  clearly,  and  without  being  contra- 
led  us  to  put  aside  for  a  time  other  dieted,  that  expenditure  has  not 
oonsiderations  which  must  never-  been  lessened ;  and  he  must  be  a 
theless  be  borne  in  mind  by  electors,  clever  man  who  can  show  in 
who,  in  the  coming  exercise  of  their  what  respect  efficiency  has  been 
inivilege,  desire  to  serve  the  interests  promoted.  The  public,  either  en- 
of  the  nation.  As  a  general  election  grossed  by  the  wonderful  reforms 
may  take  place  before  we  again  can  which  have  been  in  progress,  or 
address  our  readers,  and  as  it  must  patiently  believing  that  efficiency 
occur  before  many  months  have  with  economy  was  more  than  a 
^psed,  we  will  briefly  notice  some  flourish  of  words,  and  that  the  two 
of  the  points  which  must  by  no  together  would  ere  long  bring  forth 
means  be  forgotten.  much  fruit,  has  forborne  to  bring  the 

The  little  farce  which  was  acted  shifty  boasters  to  account  for  non- 

in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  by  Mr.  fulfihnent  as  yet     But  a  sham-fight 

Temon  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  better  in  this  instance  than  no 

towards  the  end  of  February,  though  fight  at  all.     The  attention  of  the 

it  may  have    served  an  immediate  House  of  Commons  has  been  for- 


*  Since  the  text  was  in  t^'pe,  we  observed  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the 
SOth  March,  called  attention  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  failure  of  these 
promises. 
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mally     ilrawn     to     tin's    important  is  patent  to  the  whole   nation,  and 
faihirc;  and  the  economical  members,  discredit  them  as  quacks.     But  they 
if    they   have    any    consistency    in  have  done  much  worse  than  fail  to 
themselves,  or  if  they  desire  to  give  produce  efficiency  or  to  practise  eco- 
a  pood  account  to  their  constituents,  nomy.     The  experiments  by  which, 
are    bound    to    proclaim    that    the  year  b}'  year,  the  public  expectation 
promise  of  reducing   the  public  ex-  of  efficiency  with  economy  haa  btea 
penditure   has   not  been   redeemed,  kept  alive,   will  be  found,  we  few, 
and  that  the  cheap  government  of  the  very  grave  misfortunes.     The  pub- 
Radicals  is  more  expensive  than  the  lie  is  hardly  yet  alive  to  what  hu 
Conservative  Government  which  pre-  befallen  the  army  ;  but  if  we  wait 
ceded  it,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  keeps  until  the   subject    forces    attention 
the  Estimates  up  to  the  ohl  figures,  before  we  apply  a  remedy,  our  case 
but    makes    av»*ay  with   our  money  will   then   be    pitiable.      Any   man 
by    the    million    in     extraordinary  who  reads  the  daily  pap.ers  must  be 
pa3'ment>«.     If   the    Gladstone  Gov-  aware  that  there  is  great  dissatisfac- 
ernment  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  tion   in  the  service,  but   very  few 
furnished  a  complete  justification  of  men,  probably,  understand  what  that 
the  Estimates   of   the   Conservative  imports.     Hitherto,    we  have  ncTer 
Government,  which  it  was  so  loud  in  had   a    disafFectod    anny,    and  the 
condemning    when    inventing     spe-  general  reader  may  be  excused  if  he 
cious    j)r()testations     to    get    office,  looks   upon    the    entire  loyalty  and 
AVere  this  the  only  article  in  which  absolute  obedience  of  that  organ  as 
the  Radicals  have  disappointed  the  a  matter  of  course.     Even  the  bit- 
country  they  would  deserve  to  fall  terest  Radicals,  we  believe,  are  led 
for  it;  for,  surely,  it  i<  n»)t  a  light  or  to   tamper  with  the  army  by  an  in- 
i\  venial  thing  lor  slatesmon  to  make  grained  conviction   that   it  is   very 
mndom  promises  (to  call  tliem  by  no  like  a  steam-engine,  and  quile  safeto 
worse  name),  in  order  that  the  na-  answer  the  call  of  the  engine-driver, 
tion  may  bo    inveigled   into  calling  be  he  who  he  may ;   and   their  idea 
them  to   power.     AVe   trust  that  at  seems   to  have   }>een  that  the  Icvff 
tlie  next   election,   which    may    be  which  works  their  fixed,  invariable 
very  close  at  hand,  no  Conservative  power,mayaswell  be  in  Radical  hands 
candidate  will  omit  to   cite   the  fig-  ati  any  other.     It  has  been  worked 
ures  of  the  Estimates  of  the  last  and  under    aristocratic     inlluencc    long 
of  the  present   Ministries,  or  to  re-  enough;  now  let  the  democracy  have 
mind    the   people  of   the   little    ex-  a  turn  at   the  direction.     Rut  ho» 
penses  in  the  shapes  of  tribute  paid  if  the  army,  instead  of  being  a  mere 
to    America,    and    addition    to    the  engine     which,     once    constructed, 
National  Debt;    to  wit,  the  oh  mil-  will  answer  the  call  of  any  master, 
lions  for  militia  barracks,  for  which  be — as  we  have  twice  and  once  ere 
we  have  to  thank  our  present  rulers,  now  taken  occasion  to  show  that  it 
over  and  above  the  large  sums  shown  is — a  machine  of  the  most  delicate 
in  the  Estimates.  constitution,  apt  to  get  out  of  order 
Were  the  failure  to  produce  cither  from  anv  and  every  rash  and  ignor- 
efliciencv   or   economy  the  onlv  ac-  ant   treatment,    and   certain   to  be- 
count  to  be  settled,  it  need  not  take  come  a    disappointment,    or  worse 
long   to  arrange.      The   money   has  than  a  disappointment,  if  subjected 
gone  past  recovering;  it  remains  only  to    vicious    and    vindictive  manage- 
to  arraign   the    deceitful   stewards,  ment  V      There    are    horses   which 
charge  them  with  their  failure  which  can   be  controlled  with  a  hair  or  i 
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read  by  riders  who  know  against  the  ignorant  and  vicious* 
I  are  known  to  tliem^  and  power  which  is  in  the  ascendant  lies 
t  would  certainly  be  un-  in  agitation,  self-assertion,  and  the 
•le  and  dangerous  under  countenance  of  a  stronj^  political 
oned  or  ill -trained  riders ;  party.  Wisdom  would  nave  pre- 
dl  would  one  of  these  ani-  vented  the  change  of  relations  which 
jI  if  he  found  himself  in  alone  could  have  caused  military 
s  of  a  fool  who,  counting  minds  to  run  in  the  direction  of  such 
nown  docility,  should  try  ideas.  It  was  the  gravest  of  mis- 
er or  attempt  to  punish  takes  to  make  the  army  see  that  the 
le  perfect  loyalty  of  our  time  has  come  when  it  must  look 
army  throughout  its  his-  after  its  own  interests.  Further  to 
in    undoubted    fact — a  re-  depress  it  now  might  lead  to  incal- 

fact,  when   we  remember  culable  misfortune,  for  we  know  not 

service  always    preserved  how  soon  our  last  hope  may  lie  in 

ity,  while   throughout  the  the  army.     Should  our  workpeople 

d  breadth   of  the  land  in-  be  wrought  upon  to  refuse  to  earn 

ition   wa.s    being    preached  their    living     altogether  —  and  wo 

16   indispensable    attribute  know   that  they   may    be    wrought 

)  people  ;  but    it    did    not  upon  to  idle  in   large  numbers  and 

p    flourish    without   a  little  for  many  weeks   together — we  shall 

ig    taken    to  cultivate    it.  look  about  anxiously   for  means  of 

5  chiefly  was  officered  b}',  ])reserving  order.     Should  our  police 

)k  its  tone  from,  men  who  fail  us  at  a  critical  moment — and  we 

^e  stake  in  the  country,  and  know  that  such  defection  is  possible 

d  have  had  a  leading  place  — the  troops  would  be  the  last  bar- 

fe.     Its  position  was  made  rier  between    peaceful   citizens  and 

le    and    attractive    by  the  unbridled     rascaldom.     The   matter 

commanding   it    directly,  i-?   worth    thinking   of.       The  army 

f,  it  stood  entirelv  clear  of  should  not  be  allowed   to    think  its 

tics,  and  it  bore  with  equa-  new  condition  grievous.      This  reck- 

3abuse  which  was  copiously  less    invasion   of   ever3^thing    estab- 

on  it  by  the  violent  and  lished,  this  ignorant  disturbance  of 

2d,     knowing    that   it    wis  powers  which  our  prof oundest'states- 

l  by  powers   on  which  the  men  in  times  past  have  dealth  with  in 

f  the  demagogue  could  have  the   most  cautious  manner,  whitlier 

effect.     It  was  commanded  is  it  carrying  us  ? 

.  manner  as  to  keep  it  dis-  The  increase  in  the  soldier's  pay 

nd  contented,  and  it  did  its  announced  by  Mr.  Cardwell  is  a  move 

mch  a  fashion  that  its  very  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  whether  it 

ters    never  dared  to  say  a  will  be  as  attractive  as  a  pension,  and 

inst  its  courage  and  loyalty,  whether  it  will  avail  to  stop  deser- 

a   cruel     reverse     it    finds  tion,  is  uncertain.     We  are  disposed 

tject  to  the  Radical  party  in  to  attribute    the   soldier's  readiness 

e  of   Commons,  instead  of  to  desert  to  relaxation  of  discipline, 

judicious,  experienced,  and  rather  than  to    any  grievance.       In 

ating   command.      Its    cir-  former   days,  when  the  soldier  was 

es  are  strange,   and  by  no  not  half  as  well  treated  as  he   now 

iproved.     The  old   support  is,   desertion  was   a   hundred   times 

It  sees  that  the  only  chance  loss  common  than  it  is  now.     And 

istitution   holding  its   own  why  ?  because   the  army   was  more 
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judiciously  governed.  A  soldier  workmen.  And  we  cannot  ajr 
who  deliberately  leaves  his  colours  anything  which,  in  simpler  Ian- 
is  guilty  of  a  serious  offence,  and  guage,  or  with  greater  force  than 
ought  to  suffer  exemplary  punish-  characterised  Mr.  Roebuck's  advice, 
ment.  It  would  be  well,  too,  to  may  represent  the  case.  Wo  take 
show  that  there  are  means  of  check-  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  qaoting  a 
ing  desertion,  and  of  arresting  few  sentences  from  the  learned 
deserters  promptly.  Now  that  the  gentleman's  speech: — 
crime  has  become  so  common,  it  will 

cost  some  money  to  deal  with  it  u  i„  ^iic  English  workman  there  are 
energetically  ;  but  it  would  be  more  prrcat  virtues,  but  there  are  great  weak- 
economical  to  incur  an  outlay  for  nesses.  Combined  with  the  man  of 
a  time  than  to  allow  this  deteriorat-  "^l^ital,  he,   the  man  of  labour,  niakei 

• .^«« „*:««.  ♦«  „^    «„       n^u«    ^««^*  Enijflanu  what  it  is.      He    is   not  the 

mg  practice  to  go   on.      Ihe   depot  ^^^^   man-he    depends    upon  capital 

centres  seem  likely  soon  to  be  estab-  anj    capital    depends  upon    him,  ud 

lished,  and  the  experiment  of  localis-  between  them    both    England  may  be 

ing  the  troops  will  be  tried.     What-  gre«t;  but  separate  them,  and  Engimd 

ever  else  it  may   do  it  will  surely  ^'^^  ^^\'     ^o^'   ^^«  t'^f^Y'^j!^ 
1         ij«            I'x'  •             v.*  I-  xu  comes  down  and  preaches  to  the  wort- 
make  soldiers  politicians,  which  they  ^^^  ^i^^t  eapital  is  his   encmj,  ii  the 

ought  never  to  be,  and  will  tend  to  working  man's  enemy.      Capital  ii  14 

disintegrate  the  service,  two  effects  friend.    Capital  ought  to  be  made  \Sa 

which  Sir  John  Pakington  probably  f"*^nd;  and  the    man   of   capital  nito 

«^««i««i,^^     «,u^»     u«     c^    «,««r«i«.  knows  what  he  has  to  do  will  coociB- 

overlooked    when    he     so    warmly  ^^^  ^^^^  working  man,  and  wUl  mike 

praised  the  new  arrangement.       Ihe  iijm  \^\^  friend, 
right  hon.  baronet  may  have  regard- 

od  the  disposition   solely    with  the  j^^^^^        ^hen    to   the    strik.  ia 

eves  of  a  Secretary  of  State ;  he  saw  ^^  ^/^       j^         .^ 
that  it  would  help    recruiting  and  ' 

saye  money. 
The  strifes,   too,  between   capital        "  That  strike  Is  not  for  the  pnipwe « 

and  labour,   on  which    we  animad-  «;«  Z?^^  T'^ii..  "^^L^  Jto 

,,,?  .,  J       u«i_  the  purpose    of  the    dcma^goe,  ww 

verted    last  month,   and  which   we  imposes  upon  his  slmplicitv.     .    .   • 

traced    to   the    incautious     conduct  When  I  consider  the  working  wone^ 

and  utterances  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  when  I  consider   then-   children,  wj« 

Cabinet,  and  his  supporters,  still  con-  J    consider    the    horrible    mlserr  UJ 

i.'  r^  *u«^«*^..  *u^  «^.;J*««  ™:*i.  have  gone  through,   and  when  I  tDUii 

tinue  to  threaten  the  country  with  ^,,^  f^  j,  ^j^^^  l^^'j^^  ^^^^  j^^^  tW 

loss  of  its  manufacturing  power  and  miser?',  and  for  what    purposes  it  fc"» 

its  commerce.      W^e  have  again    to  been  'done,  I  loathe  the  men  that  \An 

notice  the  good  service  done  by  Mr.  led  them  into  it.    I  have  no  heritafijj 

Roebuck  to  the  cause  of  common-  i"„-n^,t«'tX'ThTr,:SS.'5 

sense  and  justice.     His  address  at  E„giand.    .     .     .     You  will  find  tW 

Sheffield  was  full   of  sound  advice  the    feeling    that    has    been   bron^ 

to  working  men ;  and  we  hope  that  about   is  not    for    the   benefit  of  »• 

they  will    recognise  the   purely  dis-  Zr^^%^^\\l\^^^L^T^ 

interested    character    of  his  obser-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^en  lost   long  ago.    He 

vations,    and    lay     them    to    heart  never  will   gain  it  ;    and   he   wiB  g 

Nothing,     certainly,     can    be   more  back  to  his  work  where  he  left  tt « 

damaging  to  the  whole   community  »    Poorer    but   a   wiser    man;    and  i 

than  these  mceasant  disaorecments  yfOvMi    hope    that    his  simplicity  tfj 

tnan  inese  mcessant  aisagreements.  j^^^,^    ^^^^     ^^^   learned   upon  the 

Ine   aisagreements  are  due   to  the  occasion.    ...     I  say  to  the  wors- 

ever  -  increasing    demands    of     the  ing  man,  look  to  your    employer  f* 
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ir  aid   and  assistance   tlirougli  life,  was  to  do  duty  for  economy  while 

not  quarrel,  but  be  friends.    Listen  ^q  were  being  eased  of  our  millions 

;  to  the  demagoCTC  who,  like  a  scr-  wholesale,    is  a  scandal  which   de- 

it.  comes  here  to  l)ite,  and  to  inflict  »       ^i*  «   ^*  i>««i;««»«>«4   .a 

«om  in  his  bite.    Do  not  listen  to  senrps   the  notice  of  Parliament  as 

a;  bnt  listen  to  mo,  a  man  not  of  much  as  the  heavy  JiiStimates.     It  is 

sporty  or  the  other.''  one    thing   to   keep    establishments 

down    to  a  figure    which    we   can 

On    reading    this,   one    can  only  afford,    and    quite     another     thing, 

gret  that  Mr.  Roebuck  was  so  late  maintaining    those    establishments, 

arriving  at   years  of  discretion,  to   treat    them  in    a    parsimonious 

aw   much    good,  instead  of   mis-  manner — to  grudge  public  servants 

def,  he  might  have  accomplished,  their    emoluments,    and    to    use    a 

bis  judgment  had   but   matured  miserly  frugality  in  the  furnishing 

fflier!      Some    day,    perhaps,    the  and  expenditure  of  all  departments, 

oiking  men  may  call  to  mind  his  There  is  a  belief   all   through  the 

Ifice  and  act  upon  it      But  for  public  service  that  any  man^s  claim 

M  present,  the  vicious  teaching  of  will  be  refused  or  taxed  whenever 

demagogue  Government  has  too  a  pretext  can  be  found ;  also  that 
idnsively  filled  the  workman's  reasonable  issues,  purchases,  and  al- 
imd  to  leave  much  room  for  sober  lowances  will  be  refused,  evaded,  or 
bd  sound  counsel  How  much  postponed  in  the  same  way.  Now, 
u  ill-advised  action  of  the  labour-  to  say  nothing  of  the  direct  loss 
)g  classes  may  have  contributed  to  which  the  public  service  suffers  by 
tie  lite  political  crisis,  is  a  question  being  ill  provided,  its  loss  of  repu- 
lie  answer  to  which,  if  it  could  tation  from  mean  frugality  far  out- 
e  given,  would  contain  a  valuable  weighs  the  paltry  savings, 
suon  for  statesmen  inclined  to  run  The  Ministerial  crisis,  of  which 
fter  popularity.  We  have  no  doubt  we  had  hoped  to  hear  the  termina- 
iiat  one  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  tion,  is  still  a  crisis,  as  we  conclude ; 
tmgth  of  the  Government  was  the  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether, 
onsdousness  in  men  of  capital  that  before  we  go  to  press,  we  may  know 
Baisters  were  more  or  less  re-  anything  more  positive  than  what 
poDsible  for  the  great  interruption  was  enigmatically  announced  to  the 
^  industry  and  the  inconvenient  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Glad- 
IM  in  prices.  There  was  a  feeling  stone  on  the  evening  of  Monday 
-Uunigh  little  was  said  about  it —  17th  March.  He  will  no  doubt 
tut  the  disputes  between  class  make  it  known  before  our  day  of 
ikd  class  would  be  only  the  more  publication  that  he  has  formed 
Bkbittered  the  longer  these  incau-  another  Administration  to  carry  on 
0Q8  talkers  and  weak  administra-  for  the  present  the  Queen's  Govern- 
in  should  remain  in  power.  They  ment  With  this  arrangement  gen- 
*Te  been  damaged  more  than  they  erally  we  are  entirely  satisfied.  We 
«ioir  of  by  their  own  efforts  to  think  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  right  not 
tike  political  capital ;  for  we  quite  to  take  the  office  during  the  existence 
^ut  them  of  seeing  far  enough  of  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
*  have  designed,  or  to  have  been  and  right  also  in  not  advising  the 
^ess  of,  the  mischief  that  has  Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament  until 
Hue  upon  us.  They  simply  pursued  the  business  of  the  session  should 
^  own  blind  and  selfish  ends,  be  concluded.  It  is  for  the  electors 
^  this  is  the  consequence.  of   the  United   Kingdom   to    deter- 

Tbe  miserable  cheese-paring  which  mine  what  party  shall  be  in  power. 
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but  the  time  has  not  come  for  sub-  fruit,  as   he  probably  docs  not  re- 
mitting: the  question  to  tlie  electoral  quire   to   be   reminded.      Therefore, 
body.    Conservatives  can  *'  work  and  if  he  sliould   feel   any  of  his  more 
wait/'  as  they  have  done  before.     Tt  recent     tenets    oozing    out    at   his 
is   the  Gladstone   Government   that  finj:;er-cnds,  we  are  sure  that  he  wifl 
has  run  the  ship  ajri'ound,  as  Mr.  ()s-  stop  the  leak  at   once.      The  game 
borne  observed,  and  it  behoves  that  with  Mr.  Bright   for  partner  haring 
Government  to  deal  with  the  situa-  been    played    out    and    served  its 
tion.     Why  Mr.  (^iladstone  is  so  long  purpose,  although  more   ought  ar- 
in    resolving  wh:it  to   do   is  so  far  tainly  to  have  been  made  of  itkt 
a   mystery.       Mr.   Disraeli   appears  there   be   no   new   alliance  for  the 
to  have  given   his   final   answer   to  present     Let  it  not  be  said  that  a 
her  Majesty  on  Thursday  the  IBth  versatile  statesman  is   no  more  d^ 
March  ;  yet   ^fr.   CJladstone,  on   the  pendent   on    the  doctrmes  of   one 
17th,    is   still   unprepared   to   name  party  than  the   cuckoo   is  iLdchted 
the  'Administration.     He  has  yet  to  to  birds  of  one  species  for  a  warm 
communicate  with  his  friends  in  Par-  nest ;  neither  let  it  be  an  acc^ed 
liamcnt — possibly  with  his  friends  in  article   in   his   natural  history  that 
Ireland  and  at  the  Vatican  ;  and  by-  wherever  a   little   capital  has  been 
and-by  we  are  to  know  how  he  will  collected  there  is  an  opening  for* 
get  his  d:».ms\^ed  craft  afloat   again,  tottering    I^-emicr   to  go  in  at  the 
Whatever  arrangements  he  may  pro-  eleventh    hour   and   fdch  the  chief 
pose,  wc  can  now  regard  them  with-  reward  from  those  who  liave  borae 
out  apprehension  of  further  mischief,  the  burden    and    heat  of  the  dij. 
The  evil  thnt  he  has  done  will,  no  Mr.  Gladstone   is,  no  doubt,  angry 
doubt,  live  after  him,  but  his  designs  with  those  Liberals  who  have  pre- 
are  harmless  now ;  he  can*  demolish  sumed   to  judge    for   themselves oo 
nothing  more   unless   commissioned  this   Irish   question;    but  he  ought 
to  destroy  by  a  fresh  approval  of  the  not  to  think  of  punishing  them,  fff 
electors,    and    that   he    can    hardly  the  resentment  might  not  be  wise; 
hope    for.      The    Radical    Adminis-  and  he  should  now  prepare  hirasdf 
tration  has  become  the  property  of  to  receive  rather  than  to  administff 
the  historian,  who  will  have  to  tell  rebuke.      He  has  some  excei-dT^ 
how,  in  four  short   years,  a   party,  unpleasant  work  to  do,  as  the  dailf 
which    began    ns    an   overwhelming  papers  have  already  been  remindii| 
majority,  was  broken  to  pieces.    The  him,    and    he    should    come  to  * 
chief     of     it,    who     was     arbitrary  with    an    equable    mind.     Ilis  tiW' 
enough    some    eighteen    or    twenty  may  be  coming  now  to  suffer  roorti' 
months  since  to  dispose  of  by  Royal  fication  ;  his  conduct  to  Mr.  DisriM 
edict  a  matter  which  had  been  for-  in    18()7   may  be  expiated.    By  the 
mally  committed  by  the  Crown  to  the  accident  of  Lord  Derby's  illness  m 
consideration  of  Parliament,  will  now  the  spring  of  that  year,  the  ipremvf- 
be  only  too  glad  if  he  may  be  suffer-  ship  devolved  on  Mr.  Disraeli.  wh« 
ed  to  terminate   his  career   without  ad(iressed   himself   to   the  duties » 
serious    moh>station.      Severe   as   is  bis  office  with  good  promise  of  sue- 
this  blow  to  his  influence  and  to  his  cess.    But  the  eye  of  a  rival  wasnp^ 
awov/' y>n>;^rr,  \ve  trust  that  he  will  him  —  a    rival     who    unfortunate" 
not  this  time  allow  it  to  affect  his  could  not  forgive  one  who  had  oat- 
convictions.       Power    acquired     by  stripped  him  in  the  race  for  i»oliti<* 
change  of   ojjinion,   however   honest  honours.     Then  it  was  that  the  07 
the  ciian'jTc  may  be,  is  but  Dead  Sea  ajrainst  the  Irish  Church  wasraisw! 
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3,  whom  of  all  men  in  tend  to  resist  the  motion.  It  is 
ast  became  to  assail  that  hardly  probable  that  they  will  be 
ot  the  claims  of  consis-  again  placed  in  a  minority  on  the 
propriety,  and  yielded  second  night  of  their  new  lease  of 
it  having  been  beaten,  life ;  .but  we  do  anticipate  a  debate 
lis  four  years  of  power  ;  of  much  interest.  Cruelly  as  we 
t  the  power  has  passed  have  been  damaged  by  these  Ameri- 
iised  vanity  may  cry  for  can  negotiations,  the  whole  mis- 
irough  many  a  to-morrow  chief  seems  to  have  come  as  to 
of  that  action  four  years  people  under  a  spell.  (Jreatly  as 
cavy  on  his  soul.  No  one  Englishmen  deprecated  and  pro- 
at  Mr.  Disraeli  bore  his  tested  against  all  the  losing  moves, 
?nt  manfulU',  and  with-  the  incapable  Ministers  seem  to 
ing    irritability    or   vin-    have  had  the  power  of  forcing  the 

He  has  taken  no  ad-  lamentable  results  upon  us  without 
lis  less  scrupulous  rival,  giving  a  chance  of  a  Parliamentary 
>hown  no  impatience,  opinion  being  expressed.  Mr.  Har- 
l  did,  to  pet  another  in-  dy's  motion,  if  it  lead  to  nothing  else, 
call  to  otiice,  whenever  will  at  any  rate  show  what  Ministers 
e,  will  probably  be  Mr.  can  say  in  defence  of  their  vaunted 
work,  not  his.  We  hope  rules,  and  what  patriotic  members 
efore  long  on  the  Treas-  think  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
'ith  a  workinj:^  majority  honour  of  England  has  been  cared 
Hitherto,  when  he  has    for.     Thus,   already    we    have    one 

a  Minister,  he  has  lieen  good  result  from  the  refusal  of  the 
up-hill  fight,  with  little  Conservatives  to  take  oflice.  The 
;unity  for  giving  scope  ^o  men  who  perpetrated  the  great 
Should  the  next  elec-  bungle  at  Washington  cannot  escape 
im  the  premiership  with  their  liabilities  in  that  respect. 
»ort,  we  anticipate  a  dis-  Every  Conservative  must,  we  think, 
term  of  office  for  him  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
e  will  enter  upon  it  un-  reasons  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the 
jle  circumstances,  for  by  20th  March,  gave  for  his  declining 
ty  can  he  cut  a  worse  to  take  office  at  present.  Every 
the  present  occupant  of  Conservative  may  read,  likewise,  in 
The  pretensions  of  the  3Ir.  Disraeli's  account  of  the  losses 
nment    will   be    smaller    and     annoyances     to      which      his 

of  its  predecessors,  but    Government  would   have  been  siib- 
ements     will     be     more    ject,  a  list  of  the  stumbling-blocks 

and  pitfalls  which  now  lie  before  the 
)Out   to   go   to  press,  we    resuscitated  Ministry.     Perhaps  the 

reconstructed  Ministry,  folly,  as  well  as  the  unfairness,  of 
e  that  they  have  sum-  treating  every  opposing  motion  as 
leir  powers  to  discuss  Mr.  an  attempt  to  procure  a  vote  of 
•tion  relative  to  the  early  censure,  may  now  be  apparent  To 
t)f  that  provision  of  the  threaten  to  dissolve  or  to  resign  if  the 
Tashington  which  requires  House  should  declare  against  the 
id  and  America  should  dictum  of  Ministers,  no  matter  on 
mmend  to  foreign  Stites  how  small  or  insignificant  a  quoii- 
,nce  of  the  new  interna-  tion,  is  surely  to  make  party  govcrn- 
ss.     Ministers,    then,    in-    ment  an  iron  despotism.     It  is  the 
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way  to  suggest  "  caves"  and  to  ac- 
cumulate opposition,  which,  sup- 
pressed for  the  time,  only  gets 
stronger  for  the  day  of  inevitable 
eruption.  But  besides  this,  the 
threat,  if  it  fail  to  secure  a  majority, 
may  place  those  who  have  made  it 
in  a  very  awkward  position ;  and,  to 
save  their  own  honour,  they  may  be 
compelled  to  take  steps  a  great  deal 
more  serious  than  the  occasion  de- 
mands. We  trust  that  vapouring 
of  this  kind  will  not  be  repeated, 
for  the  altered  times  will  hardly 
admit  of  it  The  time  of  exer- 
cising a  high-handed,  unrighteous 
stewardship  has  passed;  the  time 
for  giving  account  of  that  steward- 
ship has  come.  U  the  Radical  Gov- 
ernment is  able,  in  this  day  of  grace, 
to  justify  its  proceedings  in  past 
years,  it  may  yet  appeal  with  con- 
fidence to  the  constituencies  ;  but  if, 


as  we  think  more  likely,  every  day 
of  this  its  second  existence  brings 
only  fuller  and  plainer  proof  of  the 
incapacity  which  characterises  it,  and 
of  the  mischiefs  it  has  done,  then 
will  come  its  second  death — death  to 
its  reputation,  death  to  its  hopes; 
and    then,  and    not    till    then,  cm 
those  who  have  "  worked  and  waited'* 
assume  the  direction  of  afikirs  with 
the  hope  of  re-establishing  this  cooii- 
try  in  her  place  among  £he  nations, 
and  of  restoring  order  and  securitj 
at  home,  not  by  vain  experiments 
founded  upon  impracticable  and  dio- 
gcrous  theories,  but  by  an  observince 
of  those  well-tried  maxims,  and  bf 
the  maintenance  of  those  institutioos 
which    first   made    her   great,  and 
which  will  again,  we  trust,  eoibk 
her  to  right  herself  like  a  good  ship 
after  the  perils  and  damage  of  the 
last  four  years. 


•I 
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A  TRUE  REFORMER.— PART  XV. 

CHAPTER   LXVI. — BREAKING   UP   OP    **  THE   OLD   REGKIENT.'* 

[  CONFESS  I   should  have  given  tion  question  was  accordingly  now 

credit    for    more    strength    of  taken  up. 

i,"  said  my  private  secretary,  In  doing  this  we  followed  the 
)De  of  these  days,  as  we  were  same  method  as  before.  The  plan 
ling  to  take  breath  and  survey  to  be  adopted  was  first  arranged 
field  of  progress  in  the  great  upon  with  the  Commander-in- 
sures under  execution.  "  I  Chief ;  and  then  Sir  Prinseps  Arme 
lid  have  thought  that  you  and  other  distinguished  officers  of 
Id  have  risen  superior  to  the  the  regiment  were  invited  to  discuss 
Imess  of  favouring  your  own  it,  His  Excellency  acting  as  spokes- 
ich  of  the  service."  man  on  our  side,  and  assuming  the 
As  how  ?"  parentage  of  the  scheme  we  had  de- 
Why,   when    every  other   part  tcrmined  on. 

the    army  has    been    taken    in        The  regimental  delegates  were  ge- 

1  and  reformed,  are  the  gunners  nerally  agreed  that  something  ought 

et  off  scot-free?"  to   be  done;  but  opinions  differed 

You  speak  with  all  the  bitter-  greatly  as  to  what  it  should  bo.    Mur- 

of   a  narrow-minded   Guards-  phy,  who  was  of  the  party,  thought 

,  and  as  if  all  the  other  branches  the  one  thing  needful  was  to  do  away 

been  worsened  instead  of  bet-  with  the  brigade  system,  and  make 

I    by    what    we     have    done,  the  battery  the  unit  of  organisation^ 

I   suppose  we  ought  now  to  What  could  be  more  absurd,  said 

up  the  artillery   question,   al-  he  and  others,  than  these  nominal 

gh  it  does  not  press  so  much  brigades,  with  no  two  of  their  bat- 

XkBny    others,     and     the    first  teries  in  the  same  place,  and  where 

;   needful,  the  extra  field-guns  you  may  have  the  colonel  at  Ceylon, 

ed.   has  already   been    provid-  prof cssing  to  command  one  battery  at 

And    the    artillery    organisa-  the  Cape,  and  another  at  the  Maun- 
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tius  ?  Still  more  absurd,  thoy  argued,    sent  out,  as  with  the  marines,  to  all 

is    the    system    as    exemplified    in    parts  of  the  world. 

India,  where  you  may  find  three  or        Other  regimental  doctors  were  for 

more  batteries  at  a  station,  each  be-    separating  the  field  and  garrison  ar- 

longing  to  a  different   brigade,   the    tillery.     You  want  tactiod  skill  for 

returns  of  which  are  flying  about    the  one,  they  said — science  for  tht 

to    tlie    different    nominal    brigade    other. 

headquarters    in    all    parts    of    the        **  The  battery  unit  is  so  conyeni- 

country.  ent,"  said  Colonel  Seeby,  a  great  ao- 

That,  said  the  advocates  of  the  thority,  "  because  you  can  pick  and 
brigade  system,  is  because  you  don't  choose  your  field  oflScers  to  send  on 
work  it  properly.  service  with  the  batteries,  wfaicfa  go 

Never  can  be  worked   properly,    by  roster." 
said  the  other  side.     Tlie  brigade        "  The  independent  battery  system 
system  assumes  that  you  are  to  have    would  be  altogether  an  anachronism,'* 
nothing  but  one  sort  of  artillery  at    said  another  officer   of  distinctioD, 
each  place,  horse  artillery  here,  foot    "  involving  the  very  incamatioo  of 
artillery  there,  and  so  on,  which  is    over-centralisation.     It  would  meu 
just  what  you  don't  want.     At  all    that  the   Deputy   Adjutant-Qenenl 
large  military  stations,  portions  are    of  the  regiment  is  to  be  eveiything 
needed  of  each  description  of  the  arm    and    every    one    else    nothing.   It 
— horse,  field,  and  garrison  artillery,    would  not  be  more  absurd  to  do 
These  have  now  to  be  furnished  by    away  with  separate  regiments  in  tbi 
detachments  from  as  many  different    cavalry,  and  work  the  whole  of  tint 
brigades — hence   divided    command,    force  by  independent  squadrons." 
and  confusion,  and  circumlocution,        *^  It  is  better  than  the  brigade  sji* 
and  other  absurdities,     j^esides,  the    tem  we  have  now,"  rejoined  Seebf; 
plan  of  carrying  out  artillery  reliefs    "  where  the  officer  nominally  cob- 
by    brigades    works     badly.     You    manding  the  artillery  at  a  sta&o 
ciiange  the  artillery  at  Gibraltar  or    has  nothing  to  say  to  his  batteria 
Malta  all  at  once,  and  it  takes  the    because  they  belong   to  other  W- 
new   men  a  twelvemonth   to  learn    gades,  while  the  brigade  commaDd- 
their  way   about  the  fortifications,    ers  are  hundreds  of  miles  ofl^  and 
AVe  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  pretty    never  see  their  batteries  from  oot 
mess  if  war  does  break  out,  and  we    year's  end  to  another." 
lose  the  command  of  the  Mediter-        "  In  my  opinion,"  said  the  Com- 
ranean.  manderin-Chief,  after  some  furthff 

Julian  Straight,  who  as  a  repre-    discussion,  **  both   the  present  bri- 
sentativo  man   in  one  sense,  being    gade  and  proposed  battery  systeai 
a  very  good  specimen  of  the  plunger    stand  condemned  by  simply  statng 
clement  in  the  regiment^  had  been    them.     The  difficulties  that  arise  ia 
one  of  those  called  in  to  give  their    working  either  plan    result  nectf- 
opinions,      thought     the     problem    sarily  from  attempting  to  deal  wi4 
would  be  solved  by  separating  the    the  artillery  as  one  regiment   Tj* 
horse  and  foot  artillery  (first  of  all,    fact  is,  the  artillery  service,  with  ih 
of  course,  posting  him  to  the  former),    forty  thousand  men,  has  quite  oat* 
and  making  two  distinct  services  of    grown    management    in    this  way. 
them.     Cobbe  Smith,  who  also  was    Just  the  same  difficulty  would  an* 
present,  said  we  ought  to  have  four    if  you  tried  to  work  all  the  infantiy, 
great  artillery  divisions,  at  Woolwich,    or  all  the  cavalry,  of  the  army  as  ooe   M^ 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Dublin,    regiment     The     existing    artiJtey    |^ 
from  which  detachments  should  be    regiment    has    become    utterly  ob- 
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And  the  remedy  is  plain.  '^It  so  happens  that  the  present 
the  regiment  into  smaller  establishment  of  the  artillery  force 
anageable  size."  admits  of  subdivision  very  con- 
propose  then  to  create  three  veniently.  The  regiment  now  com- 
regiments  for  the  horse,  prises  altogether  two  hundred  battc- 
and  garrison  artillery,  I  ries  of  sorts.  Well,  m}'  right  honour- 
sir  ?"  said  one  o  f  the  party,  able  friend"  [meaning  me]  **8anc- 
nly  not.  Each  regiment  tions  the  formation  of  sixteen  more, 
ntain  a  proportion  of  the  which  will  be  got  without  extra 
iches."  expense,  by  reduction  of  horses,  by 
surely  the  qualifications  remitting  a  proportion  of  gunners 
r  the  mounted  and  garri-  to  the  reserve,  and  in  various  other 
hes  are  so  very  different  ?"  ways,  while  there  are  sufficient  super- 
is  just  why  I  would  have  numeraryofficers  already  to  man  them 
elements  contained  in  each  without  any  augmentation.  We  shall 
tw  regiments.  You  can't  thus  have  216  batteries  altogether, 
st  how  a  youngster  will  which  it  is  proposed  to  divide  into 
but  after  a  certain  time,  nine  regiments  of  twenty-four  bat- 
speciality  declares  itself,  teries  each,  or  one  regiment  for  each 
lim  accordingly."  Military  Division,  to  which  it  will 
would  submit  that  quite  be  permanently  attached,  some  of  its 
t  sort  of  talent  is  wanted  batteries  being  always  abroad^and  the 
)unted  and  foot  branches,  rest  serving  with  its  proper  Military 
eld  artillery  tactical  skill  Division  at  home.  The  reliefs  to  be 
ality  most  needed  ;  for  the  carried  out  by  batteries,  on  a  sepa- 
artillery  scientific  attain-  rate  roster  for  each  of  these  new 
more  necessary."  regiments. 

the  gartison  artillery  must        "  By  this  plan  we  get  rid  of  all 

parlous    state,"   said   the  the  difficulties  attaching  to  the  pre- 

er-in-Chicf,  tartly,  *'for  it  sent  system,  and  to  either  of  the 

has  not  got  them.      The  alternative     schemes    which    have 

;  of    mathematics    picked  heretofore  been  put  forward.     For 

an  who  comes  out  bottom  example,  my  gallant  friend  (Colonel 

;at  Woolwich  don't  make  Seeby)  thinks  you  should  have  the 

scientific,  I  suppose.    And  means  of  choosing  your  field  officers 

that  he    should    be.       A  for  active  service.     Well,  each  of  the 

heorists  here  and  there  in  new  regiments  will  have  more  than 

ent   are  all  very  well,  of  a  dozen  field  officers,  thus  affording 

.  there  will  always  be  plenty  ample  room  for  selection.     Similarly 

f  sixteen  hundred  officers ;  as  r^ards  distribution  of  the  officers 

Qo  more  want  the  whole  between     the    mounted    and     foot 

to    be   scientific,    than    a  branches,  this  will  be  an  easy  mat- 

ir  need  be  made  of  steel,  ter  in  a  regiment  which  contains  al- 

ities   that    make    a  good  together  a  hundred  and  fifty  officers, 

officer     in     the     other  Then    see     how    conveniently    the 

af  the  service  are,  1  take  plan  will  work  in  India,  where  it  is 

lost  needed  here  also."  necessary  in    many   cases   to   have 

It  His  Excellency  in  these  batteries   of  different  kinds,   horse, 

nrent    beyond    what    was  field,  and  garrison,  serving  together 

but  the  occasion  was  not  at  the  same  station,  and  belonging 

Dr   saying  so.       He  con-  under  the  existing  preposterous  sys- 
tem to  as  many  different  brigades. 
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These  will  under  the  new  plan  con-  lion  of  one  of  these  new  rcgimeDtt 

stitute  a  detachment  of  one  and  the  asked  Sir  Prinscps  Arme.     ^  £ 

game  regiment,  to  which,  of  course,  it  been  determined  on  yetf 

the  officer  commanding  it  wiU  also  "Yes,  each  regiment  will  OOBI 

belong.  All  circumlocution  of  paper-  of    4    horse  (or    light   field)  b 

work,  and   conflict  between  virtual  teries,    12    field   (or    heayj  fie 

and  nominal  commanders,  is  thus  at  batteries,  and  8  garrison  (or  fo 

once  got  rid  of.      Then,  as  regards  batteries ;  or  24  batteries  in  aU. 

the  objection  to  carrying  out  artil-  "By  making  a  small  redncCifli 

lory  reliefs  by  brigades,   at    Malta  continued  His  Excellency,  ''io  ( 

and  other  places,  which  has  been  number  of  batteries  serving  ahm 

spoken  of.     This  would  also  be  en-  this  organisation  will  give  tli«  i 

tirely  got  rid  of,  because  the  reliefs  quired    number    of    60    field<gv 

might  be  effected  by  detachments  per  division,  or  540  field-guns  io  i 

of  two  or  three  batteries  at  a  time,  for  home  purposes,  as  seen  bj  t 

yet  the  homogeneity  of    the  com-  accompanying     statemeDt,'*   m 

mand  still  be  maintamed  intact'*  the  speaker  handed  round  therm 

"  What  would    be  the    composi-  and  which  was  as  follows  :— 

Pbbsent  Distribution. 


Hone 
Batteries. 

Field 
Batteries. 

Ckirrison 
Batterictf. 

ToU 

At  home   . 
Abroad     .    . 

.    .      16 
.     15 

40 
37 

a5 

67 

01 
109 
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New  Distbibution. 

Atbome   ...    23                        72  18  '                 118 

Abroad     ...    14                        36  54  IM 
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"  Have  you  not    overlooked  one  seps.   "  These  two  garrison  bittw* 

point,   sir?"  observed  Sir  Prinseps,  of  each  regiment,  according  to ^ 

after  scrutinising  the  paper.     ^'  This  scheme,  will  have  to  f umuh  nbh 

scheme  assumes  that  only  two  garri-  for  six.     So  that  the  garrisoo  tf^ 

son  batteries  of  each  regiment  will  Icry  will  have  a  great  deal  morottift 

be  serving  at  home,  or  eighteen  for  its  fair  share  of  foreign  serrioB.' 
the    whole    raiment,   in    place    of        '*  No,  my  idea  is  that  the  iMj 

thirty-five  at  present.     How  arc  the  for  foreign  service  should  gothifljP 

home  fortifications  to  be  manned  V*  the  field  batteries  as  well.,  i  Ml 

"  By  the  militia  artillery,  to  be  battery  relieving  a  garrison  WiJ 

sure.     What  else  are  they  for  ?"  would  make  over  its  driTcn  to» 

'*  But  in  case  of  sudden  emergen-  latter,  and  the  two  would  cMP 

cy  ?**  duties  as  well  as  places."       ^^ 

"  Which  can  now  never  arise —        "  Would  not  this  be  to  ooi'w 

thought  -  of   invasion    becomes    an  efficient  field  into  inefficient  ^ 

idle    dream    when    once  we    have  son  artillery,  and  vice  wff|«>jj|; 

established  a  real  military  organisa-  throw  away  all  the  experieDoe^ 

tion."  branch  has  gained  in  its  own  Bd^ 

'*  Excuse  my  putting  forward  ano-        "  You  speak  as  if  every  one  «"J 

ther  objection/'  persisted  Sir  Prin-  men  composing  a  batterf  W  ^ 
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full  ten  years  in  it.    Re-  seded  by  a  fellow  who  is  now  his 

%t  a  large  proportion  of  the  j  unior/ * 

1  always  consist  of  young  **So  he  can  be  at  present  in  the 

very  large  proportion  tf  infantry  and  cavalry." 

e    system  works  well —  "  Ah  !  but  that  is  different." 

have  plenty  of   time    to  '* Quite  so;  we  want  to  abolish 

new  work.    Besides,  there  the  difference.     Besides,   even  now 

leal  in  the  duties  of  the  a  captain  in  the  regiment  may  have 

les  common  to  both ;  and,  his    junior    a  field  officer,   and  so 

>mething  may  well  be  sac-  senior  to  him." 

the  sake  of  having  an  ade-  **Yes,   but    that    is  only  brevet 

»lishment  of  field  artillery  rank." 

the  gain  on  the  whole,  I  **  Brevet  rank  or  regimental  rank, 

will    far    outweigh   the  the  one  will    practically  cause    no 

greater  supersession  than  the  other.** 

lime,"  said  another  of  our  **  But  surely,  sir,  it  would  never 

it  this  subdivision  of  the  do  to  have  a  man  going  over  your 

ipplies  only  to  the  men?  head  who  passed  out  of  Woolwich 

s,  I  suppose,  will  still  be  below  you." 

le  seniority  list  ?"  **  What  virtue  does  a  man  acquire 

ily  not     They  too  are  to  by  going  to  Woolwich,  that  he  is 

ated    equally  among  the  to  be  for  ever  after  secured  from 

regiments.      The    senior  supersession  ?    Besides,  after  all  ho 

s  to  the  first,  the  next  to  is  not  really  secure  at  present     I 

^  and   so  on  for  all  the  suppose  you  will    admit    that   the 

s.     The  change  is  needed  colonel-commandantships     are     the 

uch  for  the  officers  as  the  greatest  prizes  in  the  regiments." 

"  Certainly,"      replied      Straight, 

e  aware,  however,  that  in  "  and  I  never  expect  to  get  one  my- 

and  German  Artilleries  self,  but  then  there  never  was  such 

i  are  borne  on  one  list  for  luck  as  mine." 

lervice."  "  Well,    the  succession  to    these 

ch   the  worse  for  them,  prizes  is  determined,  as  you  know, 

»y,"   retorted  the   Com-  by  seniority  of  commission  as  gene- 

Uhief.     "  But  they  have  ral  officers,  and  that  again  depends 

lian  and  Colonial  duties,  on     the    army    seniority    of     the 

ies  scattered  all  over  the  colonels,  which  again  often  depends 

work  a  list  of  sixteen  on  brevet  rank  bestowed  as  lieuten- 

Bcers  under  these  condi-  ant-colonel     So  you  see  you  are  al- 

iply  intolerable.     In  fact,  ready  liable  to  supersession  in  your 

juestion   to  my  mind  is  own   regiment,   and  in  the  highest 

ese  new  regiments,  with  grades    too,     by    your    regimental 

and  fifty   officers   each,  juniors.     The  large  extent  to  which 

e  too  large   rather  than  this  goes  on  any  one  may  see  by 

looking  at  the  Army  List;  and  I 

lo  you  mean,  sir,"  broke  must  say,"  added  the  Commander- 

Jtraight,  "  that  promotion  in-Chief,    **  I    have    often    thought 

separately  in  these  regi-  this  particular  form  of  supersession 

he  exclusion  of  seniority  very  hard.     But  in  face  of  these 

hown  in  the  general  list  ?"  facts,  to  object  to  our  plan,  which 

ly."  therefore    involves    no  new  princi- 

&  man   might  be  super-  pie,  at  any  rate  lets  you  all  start 
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with  an  even  chance,  seems  to  me  grievance  by  the  rest  of  the  army, 

like  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallow-  The  establishment  of  a  battery  mi 

ing  a  camel."  therefore    fixed  at  one  lieutenant- 

"  Well,  sir,'*  said  Straight,  turn-  colonel,   one  major,  three  captains 

ing    towards    the  speaker,   and  no  (one    being     adjutant),     and   four 

longer  twirling  his    mustache,   but  lieutenants. 

smiling  deferentially,  and  sitting  as        The    command    of    each  of  the 

much  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  as  nine  artillery  regiments  thus  oon- 

was  compatible  with  a  tendency  to  stituted  was  made  that  of  a  brigide- 

be  corpulent,  "  I  daresay  the  new  general ;  while  to  insure  uniformitj 

plan  may  be  a  good  one  in  many  throughout  the  different  regimcati^ 

ways,  but  I  must  say  I  think  it  would  four  inspectors  were  appointed  witii 

be  a  great  pity  to  break  up  the  old  rank    of    major-generals,    and  ta 

regiment"  inspector-general     with     rank    cf 

The  general  sense  of  the  meeting,  general.  The  appointment  of  chief 
however,  was  in  favour  of  the  of  Artillery  staff  (late  deputy- 
scheme,  which  was  shortly  after-  adjutant-general)  became  a  qm- 
wards  embodied  in  a  royal  warrant,  lification  under  the  new  sjstna 
In  publishing  this,  the  opportunity  for  promotion  to  brigade  -  genenl 
was  taken  to  embody  some  modifi-  and  that  of  director  -  genenl  of 
cations  of  the  original  plan.  It  was  magazines  for  major-general.  Thni 
generally  admitted  that  in  these  days  the  establishment  of  Artillery  geu- 
of  big  armaments,  the  existing  bat-  rals  on  the  active  list  was  fixed 
tery  of  six  guns  was  not  a  suffi-  at  I  general,  5  major-generals,  and 
cicntly  large  tactical  unit.  The  10  brigade-generals,  in  addition  to 
new  organisation,  therefore,  gave  any  who  after  the  completion  of  tiiar 
a  battery  of  twelve  guns  as  the  five  yearsW^^t/r  of  appointment  migfal 
tactical  unit,  each  battery — twelve  be  unemployed.  Further,  genoal 
of  which  made  up  one  of  the  new  oflBcers  of  Artillery  and  Enginecn 
regiments — being  commanded  by  a  were  declared  to  be  eligible  for  oidi- 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  divided  into  nary  military  conmiands;  and  thift 
three  troops  of  four  guns  each,  the  principle  might  be  distinctly're 
This  organisation  also  permitted  a  cognised  at  once,  at  home  as  wdl  M 
reduction  of  subalterns — a  measure  in  India,  a  major-general  of  irtil- 
very  necessary  to  prevent  stagnation  lery  was  appointed  to  one  of  tha 
of  promotion  ;  while  the  opportunity  new  Military  Divisions, 
was  taken  to  readjust  the  propor-  It  was  provided  that  all  gcnerrfi 
tion  of  majors  and  captains  in  this  of  Artillery,  after  being  unemployrf 
branch  of  the  service,  the  excessive  for  five  years,  should  be  transforri 
number  of  the  majors  allowed  to  to  a  retired  list,  as  in  the  otfaff 
the  Artillery  having  been  felt  as  a  branches  of  the  army. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. — DEALS  WITH  THE  SISTER  SERVICE. 

A  few  days  after  the  Artillery  mcnt  two  years  before,  and  the 
seance  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  measure  of  success  gained  there.  I 
Strickland  showed  me  a  letter  he  thought  at  first  the  letter  mi^t  b« 
liad  received  from  my  old  acquaint-  a  protest  against  my  ventunng  <• 
ance  Peake  of  the  Engineers,  the  undertake  the  duties  of  a  SecreW 
same  who  had  appeared  so  much  of  State,  but  found  that  it  was  con- 
aggrieved  at  my  entry  into  Parlia-  ceived  in  a  somewhat  different  strain. 
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venture  upon    our  slight  ac-  in  these  to  be  made   b}'  selection, 

itance,"    said  the   writer,    **  to  either  within  the  regiment,  or  from 

de  these  few  remarks,    in  the  one  regiment  to  another, 

that  they  may  be  thought  not  "  The  companies  of  Sappers  should 

serving  of  being  brought  under  also  be  reorganised.     The   fact  is,'* 

lOtice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  continued  our  correspondent,    **  the 

DUgh  fully  aware  of  the  heavy  whole  thing  wants  overhauling,  if  I 

inds  on  his  valuable  time,  and  may  venture  to  use  such  an  ezpres- 

e  intimate  acquaintance  he  pos-  sion  in  addressing  you.     Our  people 

B  with  all  military  details,  still  want  to  turn  Chatham  into  a  sort  of 

pectfully  hope  that  the  follow-  military    Little    Pedlington,    where 

luggestions,  made  in  the  pub-  they  may  grub  away  by  themselves, 

iterests   by  one  who,  although  losing  sight  of  what  is  doing  by  the 

}ying  a  comparatively  humble  rest  of  the  army  and  the  rest  of  the 

ion,  has  yet  exercised   careful  world.     The  great  object  seems  to 

•vation  for  many  years,  may  be  be  to  get  the  whole    regiment  col- 

led  not  undeserving  of  consid-  lected    there     under    training.      In 

)D.  fact,  the  corps  will  soon  get  to  bo 

understand,"  he  went  on  to  say,  so  highly  trained  that  it  would  bo 

t  Mr.  Secretary  West  is  about  quite   unfit  for  any   other   kind  of 

organise   entirely  the  Artillery  employment     They   have  got  over 

lent,   and   I  would  venture  to  a    hundred    subalterns  now  under 

ist  that  the  sister  service  would  instruction,  and  the  course   seems 

it  equally  by  similar  treatment  ever  growing  longer,  till  eventually 

tr  case,  perhaps,  there  is  not  the  a  subaltern  will  not  get  through  it  till 

necessity  for  a  division  of  the  just  about  when  his  turn  comes  for 

tent  into  a  number  of  smaller  promotion  to  captain.     But  all  this 

as  in  the  Artillery,  because  teaching  seems,  in  my.  humble 
of  the  officers  of  Engineers  are  opinion,  to  come  at  the  wrong  place, 
bed  from  the  companies  of  Young  men  don't  see  the  good  of  this 
eer  soldiers  and  employed  on  perpetual  schooling,  but  want  to  be 
•endent  duties;  but  a  corps  of  up  andabout,  entering  on  the  practical 
eight  hundred  officers  rising  business  of  life.  Afterwards,  later  on 
le  seniority  list  is,  I  submit,  in  their  service,  when  it  would  be 
y  a  cumbrous  organisation,  really  useful  to  brush  up  their  tech- 
uniformity  in  promotion  in-  nical  knowledge,  they  never  get  a 
I  by  dealing  with  so  large  a  chance.  Most  of  the  corps  never 
as  one  unit,  places  the  corps  at  go  to  the  Chatham  school  of  in- 
disadvantage  with  the  rest  of  struction  again,  but  pass  their  lives 
nny,  since  anything  like  rapid  pottering  about  in  the  colonies  or  at 
otion  or  a  run  of  luck  becomes  home  stations,  tinkering  barracks — 
ssible  ;  while  under  a  system  of  razors  cutting  grindstones,  in  fact." 
ilterated  seniority,  notoriously  I  observed  to  my  private  secre- 
ipetent  officers  get  their  pro-  tary,  when  he  had  finished  reading 
n  equally  with  the  more  ef-  Major  Peake's  letter,  that  I  did  not 
t  approve  of  its  irreverent  style,  more 

would  therefore    venture    to  especially  as  I    had    always    been 

«t  that    the    corps   of    Royal  given   to   understand   that   the  en- 

leers    be  subdivided    like   the  gineering  school    at    Chatham    was 

lery  into  a  number  of   smaller  quite  a  model  establishment  of  its 

lents,  with  the  same  proportion  kind.     Nevertheless,    there    seemed 

leers  as  at  present     Promotion  to  be  a  good  deal  of  reason  in  his 
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views  generally  (I  knew  Peakc  to  be  pany    in  roster  for    instruction  at 

a  clever  fellow,  although  not  a  very  Chatham. 

agreeable  one),  for  they  appeared  on        The    Engineer     Train    was   also 

inquiry  to  find  gcncrul  approval  with  broken  up  as  a  separate  branch  of 

the    officers    of    the    distinguished  the  corps,  and  a   detachment,  with 

corps  in   question ;    and  it  was  ac-  an  engineer  equipment,  was  posted 

cordingly  determined  to   reorganise  to  each  battalion,  on  a  plan  which 

the  corps   of   Royal    Engineers    as  would  admit  of  rapid  expansion  in 

nine    separate  regiments  or  cadres  time  of  war :  the  object  kept  always 

of  officers,  five  to  be  employed  prin-  in  view  in  all  these  reorganisations 

cipally  in  India,  and  four  at  homo  being  to  render  each  Military  Diri- 

and  in  the  colonies.  sion  a  complete  army  in  itself. 

A  certain   number  of   the  higher        The  opportunity  of  these  changes 

regimental  appointments  were  con-  was  taken   to  reduce  a  part  of  the 

stitu ted  general  officers'  commands,  majors  of  the  Engineer  corps  prospM* 

appointments  to  which  carried  pro-  tively,  the  number  of  captains  being 

motion  to  that  rank,  as  in  the  other  correspondingly  increased,  so  as  to 

branches  of  the  army.  bring  the  proportion  of  grades  more 

The  forty  companies  of  Sappers  into  accord  with  that  obtaining  iD 

were  also  formed  into  nine  separate  other  branches  of  the  service.    And 

battalions  of  four  or  five  companies  the  strength  of  subalterns  also  wis 

each,  one  battalion  having  its  head-  prospectively  reduced,  it  being  repW' 

quarters  attached  to  each  of  the  new  sen  ted  that  the  long  list  of  officeif 

Military   Divisions,    and    furnishing  in  this  grade  was  a  principal  cause 

one  or   two    companies  for  foreign  of  the  slow  promotion  obtaining  in 

service,     and    an    occasional    com-  this  eminent  body. 


CHAPTEK    LXVIII. — A    PARTING. 

Time  passed  on,  and  as  each  day  the  peace  of  Europe  could  not  il- 
showed  England  better  prepared  for  ways  be  disturbed,  nor  unoflfending 
the  threatening  struggle,  the  out-  neutrals  be  trampled  on  with  in- 
break of  violence  which  she  had  punity ;  and  that  might  and  lig!^ 
flown  to  arms  to  resist  seemed  to  would  perchance  for  once  be  foffld 
become  each  day  less  imminent,  together  on  the  same  side.  Althou^ 
The  spectacle  of  a  nation,  peace-  therefore,  the  storm-cloud  still  hung 
loving,  yet  unanimously  arming  for  dark  over  the  political  horizon, 
war,  not  in  a  spirit  of  ag![»ression  or  eyes  practised  in  political  ineteof- 
hope  of  gain,  but  to  resist  outrage  ology  could  already  discern  a  coin- 
on  the  laws  of  nations,  and  viola-  ing  light.  There  was  room  for  hope 
tion  of  the  rights  of  neutrals — this  that  a  recurrence  of  the  mistake 
spectacle,  enhanced  by  the  display  made  on  a  former  memorable  oc* 
of  her  abounding  resources  which  casion  might  be  prevented,  and  vtf 
the  effort  called  forth,  as  England  averted  by  being  ready  for  war.  , 
regretfully  but  steadfastly  prepared  But  to  secure  this  happy  end  rt 
herself  for  the  sacrifice,  had  already  needed  to  strain  every  effort  in  the 
produced  a  great  effect.  The  peace-  race  of  preparation.  The  work  » 
disturbing  powers  seemed  gradually  years  had  to  be  concentrated  into* 
to  be  awakening  to  the  conviction  few  weeks,'  and  for  those  who  bw 
that  a  new  element  had  been  intro-  the  guidance  of  affairs,  labour  nn- 
duced  into  their  calculations ;    that  remitting  was  the  only  occupitJO^ 
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a  time  as  this  it  is  not  given  during  which  I   could  hardly  keep 

n  often  to  live,  and  it  needed  awake,  for  I  had  been  up  the  whole 

zcitement  of   such  a  time  to  night  before,  and  I  slipped  away  on 

a  man  through  it.     But  work  the  move  being  made  from  the  din- 

1  with  excitement  and  success,  ing-room  up-stairs.     1  knew  that  my 

have  before    remarked,   does  Bill  could  not  come  on  till  very  late ; 

kOl ;    it  is  unsuccessful  work  but  I  was  possessed  by  an  uncon- 

lisappointmcnt  which  break   a  trollable  longing  for  a  brief  slumber 

down.       And    as     each     day  on  the  Treasury  bench.     I  thought 

;ht  us  nearer  to  the  accomplish-  if  I  could  only  get  a  place  next  Mr. 

of  our  plans,  and  the  apparent  Braham,    who  haying    business    in 

^Q   and    confusion   which    at-  charge  had  quitted  the  party  half  an 

d  the  first  plunge  into  instan-  hour  before  mo,  he  would  be  «ure  not 

us  reorganisation  were  found  to  to  talk,  and  by  putting  my  hat  on  the 

lickly  succeeded  by  the  order  other  side,  I  might  perhaps  secure 

ed ;  while  the  nation  gratefully  a  few  minutes  of  undisturbed  enjoy- 

inised  the  efforts  making  in  her  ment ;  and  I  fell  asleep  in  the  car- 

>:    under    such    circumstances  riago    thinking  over  this    delicious 

Government,    and     the    War  prospect,   to  awake  in   the   Palace 

iter    perhaps    more    than    any  Yard. 

sould  feel  in  its  best  and  most  Things  turned  out  just  as  I  had 
:ying  form  the  happiness  of  expected.  The  Attorney-General 
r.  was  speaking  on  the  second  reading 
11,  the  work  was  certainly  of  the  High  Appellate  Court  Bill ;  for 
ling,  and  I  think  wo  were  all  notwithstanding  the  European  crisis, 
;  glad  of  the  occasional  relaxa-  law  reform  was  by  no  means  suffered 
—the  only  thing  of  the  sort  we  to  stand  still  under  a  Great  United 
I  allow  ourselves — afforded  by  Administration — Europe  should  be 
igs  at  the  House.  For  there  duly  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
writing  to  be  done  on  such  oc-  great  nation  calmly  pursuing  the 
>D8 ;  one  had  not  very  often  to  course  of  domestic  reform  amid  the 
,  and  was  never  required  to  din  of  preparation  for  battle;  and 
u  Many  a  refreshing  nap  then  soothed  by  the  mellifluous  accents 
enjoy  on  the  Treasury  bench,  of  Sir  Dulcet  Bland,  my  neighbour 
aent  to  carry  me  through  the  and  I  were  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
b  afterwards  ;  and  I  suspect  that  just  who  have  dined  well,  when  I  was 
of  us  went  down  to  the  House  awakened  by  a  card  being  put  into 
stopped  there  more  than  was  my  hand.  It  was  that  of  Mr.  Harry 
lately  necessary  with  this  ob-  Perkins,  who  had  come  to  claim  his 
for  indeed  there  is  something  promise  of  admission  to  a  debate, 
isitely  soothing  in  the  droning  and  whom  I  found,  blushing  and 
isual  debate.  nervous,  in  the  lobby. 
t  any  rate,  I  confess  that  this  "  I  hope  you'll  pardon  the  liberty, 
the  motive  which  took  me  down  sir,  but  as  you  were  so  kind  about 
he  House  on  one  memorable  it,  and  we  haven't  got  any  lecture 
ing.  There  had  been  a  '  small  to-night,  at  Mathews's — it's  De  Plo- 
sterial  dinner-party  at  Ulster  mer's  turn,  our  lecturer  in  Stetho- 
se  to  discuss  various  matters,  scopic  Diagnosis — he  is  said  to  be  the 
iding  the  Army  Mobilisation  greatest  authority  in  Europe,  is  De 
which  I  was  to  bring  in  for  Plomer ;  but  they're  all  wonderfully 
St  reading  that  night  The  dis-  clever,  our  lecturers  are,  and  so  un- 
ion came  off  before    the   meal,  common  scientific  too, — so  I  thought. 
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sir,  seeing  in  the   papers  that  you  just  before  he  went  into  the  room 

were  going  to  make  a  great  speech  he  could  say  off  all  the  processes  by 

to-night,  I  thought  I  would  take  the  heart.     Nerves  touched  up  by  otct- 

liberty  of  sending  in  my  card."  Thus  work,  it  was  said  to  be." 
Mr.  Perkins,  as  I   led  him   into  the        "  I  hope   too   much   work   won't 

House,  assuring  him  of  the  pleasure  destroy  your  nerves,  Mr.  Harry ;  but 

it  was  to  be  of  service  to  him — for  you   appear  to    have  plenty  to  do^ 

you    need  not  feel   cross   at  being  which  is  a  good  thing  in  London." 
woke  up   if    you  only   get    a   clear        '*  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  you  see  Tm 

half -hour  for  your  nap— and  seated  attending    St.    Fccunda's    Lying-in 

him  under  the  gallery.  Hospital  besides.     It  won't  be  much 

My  young  friend  thoroughly    en-  good  to  me,  I  fancy,  out   in  Bengal, 

joyed  this,  his  first  visit ;  and  when  for  Fm  told  the  Hindoos  don't  care 

later  in  the  evening  I  came  up  again  about  gentlemen  accoucheurs;  but 

to  where  he  sat^  he  was  full  of  inte-  the  governor,  that's  Mr.   Forgussoa, 

rest  in  the  scene.  thought  I  had  better  go  through  a 

"  And   so   that  is   the  Attorney-  course  there.     Fve  just  come  from 

General,  sir,  is  it  really  ?     A  beauti-  the   hospital    now.       AVe    look   in 

ful  speaker  he  is,  I  am  sure,  and  so  there  at  odd  times,  you  know,  sir, 

ready  with  his  words,  and  quite  ar-  for  that's  a  class  of  case  that  doesoH 

gumentative,  if  one  may  say  so.     He  come  regular." 
reminds  me    of  Bowluss,  our  Lee-        *'  And  by  the  way,  sir,"  continued 

turer  on  Medica  Praescripta  at  Ma-  the  young  man  presently,  "if  yoo 

thews's,  only  Bowluss  has  a  louder  will  excuse  the  liberty,  had  you  not 

voice."  a  servant  girl  called  Poole,  a  niece, 

"Well,  Mr.    Harry,  and  how  are  or  something  of   the   sort,  of  Miss 

you    getting   on   with   your    work?  Barton's     two      maids      down    at 

You  seem  thoroughly  interested   in  Leatherby  ?" 
it  at  any  rate,  which  is  a  great  point        "  What    about    her  ?"    I    asked 

I  suppose  you   have   plenty   to   do  hurriedly,  remembering  what  I  hid 

between  all  these  great  lecturers."  almost  forgotten,  that  this  was  the 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir.      You   see,   sir,  surname  of  our  unfortunate  Annette 
there  is  so  much  scientific  work  to        "  Well,    sir,    she's    now    in  this 

be  got  through  in   our   profession  ;  very  hospital." 
and  then  there  is  the  anatomy,  and        Seeing    that   I  looked   eager  fcf 

then  there  is  the  bones  to  be  got  up  ;  more    news,   Harry    Perkins  went 

they  are  a  puzzle,  and  no  mistake,  on — 

Why,  the  examiners  will  throw  down        "  Yes,  sir,  I  only  saw  her  yeste^ 

a  heap  of  hand-bones  on  the  table,  day  for  the  first  time,  although  she 

and  tell  you   to  pick  out  a  third  has  been  there  for  some  weekk,  but 

metacarpal,  and  pluck  you  right  off  you  see  it's  not  one  of  my  cases! 

if  you  take  the   wrong  one.     There  Poor  thing,  she's  dreadfully  changed, 

was  one  of   our   men    last   year,  a  She  was  a  very  nice-looking  young 

tremendous    clever    fellow,    and    a  woman,  you  know,  sir  ;  many*8  the 

dead   hand   at   demonstrations,   got  time  she's  opened  the  door  for  me 

plucked  in  this  way.  Hegotflunned,  at    Miss    Barton's,   when    she  h»s 

you    know,  and    couldn't    tell    one  been   stopping  there,  but  now  y* 

bono  from  another,  or  an  anterior  would     hardly     know     her,   she^ 

surface  from  a  posterior,  up  at  the  wasted  so.     But  I   was  certain  it 

table  before  the  examiners,  although  was  her,    and  she    evidently  kn** 

he  had  been  carrying  about  a  set  of  me,   though    she    wouldn't    speak, 

bones  in  his  pocket  for  weeks,  and  Poor  thing !  her  husband — she  go«* 
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ider  the  name  of  Gates  now — ran  ^^  and    be  back  directly,   and  then 

ray  from  her,   it  appears,  off  to  we  will    take    a    cab  to    the  hos- 

merica,  and    she    weno   into    the  pital." 
ispital  and    her    child  was    bom 

»out  six  weeks  ago  ;  but  the  child  The  hospital,  although  clean  and 
ed,  and  she  won^t  be  long  in  fol-  airy,  seemed  to  be  pervaded  by 
vring  it,  poor  thing!  I  went  up  a  close  and  stuffy  feeling  peculiar 
id  asked  her  if  she  recollected  to  buildings  of  the  kind.  Lights 
eatfaerby,  but  she  only  shook  her  were  burning  in  the  corridors,  and 
9ad,  and  wouldn't  speak.'*  although  it  was  not  far  from  mid- 
Poor  Annette!  her  fate  had  al-  night,  there  was  a  sense  of  move- 
kost  passed  out  of  recollection,  ment  in  the  place  as  of  vigils  kept 
laldng  way  for  the  larger  cares  of  within.  "This  way,  sir,  please," 
iter  months ;  but  as  I  sat  by  lis-  said  my  guide ;  *•*•  the  case  is  in  the 
aiiDg,  sick  at  heart,  the  humble  convalescent  ward,  although,  poor 
«gedy  of  which  this  poor  girl  was  thing,  there's  not  much  convales- 
ce subject  came  up  in  all  its  phases  cence  about  her,  I  am  afraid.''  So 
efore  my  mind.  Her  modest,  saying,  Mr.  Perkins  opened  a  door 
entle  ways  at  first,  her  shyness  and  from  the  corridor,  and  led  the  way 
imidity  when  she  first  came  to  live  into  a  large  room  with  beds  ranged 
nth  us  in  London ;  the  warning  down  each  side,  leaving  a  wide  pas- 
I  change  which  passed  unheeded ;  sage  in  the  middle.  The  dim  light 
his  same  girl  so  soon  to  be  taking  burning  showed  many  of  the  in- 
•  ^trt  in  the  coarse  debauch  of  mates  to  be  awake ;  and  I  thought,  as 
rbich  I  had  been  witness;  then  we  passed  down  towards  a  bed  at 
icr  flight  and  miserable  marriage,  to  the  end  of  the  room,  that  the  faces 
ttve  her  from  deeper  disgrace ;  as  of  some  expressed  a  sort  of  pleased 
[  thought  of  all  this,  the  result — so  curiosity,  as  if  any  excitement  were 
xmscience  whispered,  blaming  my-  welcome  which  interrupted  the  mo- 
wK  and  Eva — of  selfish  indifference  notony  of  their  life  there, 
i&d  selfish  preoccupation,  the  House  "  Look  up,  my  dear,  there's  somo- 
rf  Commons  disappeared  from  my  body  come  to  see  you,"  said  the 
ilnrred  eyes,  and  I  almost  fancied  nurse,  placing. her  hand  lightly  on 
nyself  reacting  the  scene  in  the  the  patient's  shoulder, 
mle  room,  with  Eva,  the  detective.  The  sick  woman  opened  her  hol- 
uid  the  poor  girl,  when  we  had  tried  low  eyes,  and  looked  dreamily  at 
Q  Tain  to  persuade  her  to  return  the  nurse,  then  turning  her  head 
*ns.  the  other  way  wearily  closed  them 

At  last,  gulping  down    the  sen-  again.    As  the  shaded  light  fell  on 

t&Uon   which    made   it  difficult  to  her  face  while  she  turned,  I  could 

l>Mk,   I    managed    to    ask    if    we  just  recognise  in   the  pale  wasted 

^d  see  her  then.     Certainly,  Mr.  features    and     sunken    checks    the 

^cridns  said,  he  could   go  in  and  one  blooming   face  of    Eva's  little 

^  of  the  .hospital  at  any  hour;  maid. 

*•  should   be  very  proud   to  have  "She  lies  mostly   so,"   said  the 

^  honour  of  showing  me  over  it.  nurse  to   us  in  a  low  voice ;  "  she 

It  was  now  close  on  eleven  o'clock,  understands  what  is  said  to  her,  and 

joa  my  motion  might  properly  be  takes    her    food    regular,    but    she 

^wred — besides,  I  felt  now  incap-  hasnH  said  nothing  these  last  three 

ible  of  doing  justice  to  it.  days.     She  won't  last  long ;    she's 

**  I  will    speak  a  word    to  Glis-  much  weaker  to-day." 

^«rcene,  the  Treasury  whip,"  I  said,  "  l  don't  like  to  disturb  her,"  I 
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said,  "and  yet  I  should  very  much  you  see,  sir,  every  two  hours^  and 

wish   to  see  if    she  can    recognise  that  keeps  her  up  a  bit" 

me."  I  parted  at  the  door  of  the  hos- 

The  nurse  again  roused  her  pital  with  Harry  Perkins,  who  pro- 
patient  gently,  and  again  the  latter  mised  to  meet  Eva  next  morning 
seemed  to  be  awake.  and  arrange  for  her  admission,  and 

"  Annette,"  I  said.  pursued  my  way  homeward  on  foot 

At  sound  of    the  name  the  hoi-  It  would  be  too  late  for  Eva  to  see 

low   eyes  turned  dreamily  towards  her  dying  servant  that  night,  but  I 

me.  felt  sure  that   she  would  wish  to 

'*  Annette,"  I  said,  "do  you  not  hurry  to  the  hospital  the  first  thing 
know  me  ?"  A  faint  flush  of  re-  in  the  morning ;  and  I  thought,  not 
cognition  passed  over  the  wan  face,  without  a  certain  sense  of  melan- 
which  then  turned  over  on  one  choly  satisfaction,  that  any  duty  re- 
side, the  eyes  still  open,  but  averted,  claiming  her  for  the  moment  from 
a  slow  laboured  breathing  the  only  the  pursuit  of  fashionable  frivolity 
molion.  which  n#w  made  up  her  life,  m^t 

"  Annette,"  I  said,  stooping  down,  not  be  without  its  use. 
so    as    to   bring    my    face    in    the        Musing  thus,   and   sad  at  heiit, 

direction  of  her  glance ;    "  Annette,  the    scene    I     had    just  witnessed 

my  poor    girl,    I    have  only    just  brought  up  the  uneasy  consdons- 

heard  of    your  being  here — I    am  ness  which  in  leisure  moments  som^ 

going  home  now  to  tell  Eva  of  it ;  times  now  made  itself  felt,  that  the 

she  will  come  and  be  with  you  in  life  of  Eva  and  myself  also  had  in 

the  morning.     She  will  be  so  glad  one  sense  been  not  without  its  trir 

to  have  found  you  at  last."  gic  denouement     The  state  we  hid 

As    I    spoke,   I    took    her    hand  come  to,  of  two  persons  living  to- 

which  lay  outside  the  coverlet     The  gether,  and  yet  leading  two  separate 

wan  fingers  returned   the  pressure,  lives,  was   truly  as  much  removed 

and  before  I  knew  her  purpose,  she  from  the  sad  tnigedy  enacted  in  the 

had  drawn  my  hand  to  her  lips  and  person  of  this  poor  girl,  as  the  sin 

kissed  it     Then  the  fingers  relaxed  she  was  now  expiating  exceeded  to 

their  grasp,    and    the  eyes    closed  its  coarse  simplicity  ti^e  doviations 

again.  from  duty,  which  if  slight  in  them- 

**  There,  you  see  she  notices  you,"  selves,  had  yet,  conjoined  with  mj 
said  the  nurse ;  "  she^s  quite  sensible  vanity  and  selfish  preoccupation,  sof* 
most  times,  but  she  can't  often  ficed  to  make  shipwreck  of  oar  do- 
speak."  mestic    happiness.       Still,  howerer 

It  seemed    useless  to  stay    any  great  the  diflference,  both  were  cases 

longer,    so  watching  silently  for  a  alike  of  going  astray  from  the  path  of 

short  space  the  laboured  breathing,  duty  ;  and  I  could  not  but  feel,  as  I 

I  retired  with  the  others  down  the  have  said,  a  certain  inward  satbfiC' 

ward.  tion  in  thinking  how  this  disoorerr 

"  A  clear  case  of  Tubercula,"  said  of  her  humble  friend  might  recall 

Mr.  Perkins,  as  he  opened  the  door  Eva  to  her  better  self ;  and,  if  truth 

and  led  the  way  into  the  passage  ;  be  told,  how  I  might  now  find  oppor* 

"  symptoms  very    marked  in  their  tunity  without  sacrifice  of  pride  to 

later  stages."  open  my  heart  once  more  to  my  wife- 

"  She's  sinking  slow^ly,"  said  the  And,  thinking  thus,  a  vision  as  of » 

nurse,  "  but  she  may  last  some  days  refound  happiness  passed  before  oj 

yet     She  takes  her  food  so  regular,  mind. 
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CHAPTER   LXIX. — A   DISCOVERT. 


But  the  current  of  reflection  was  thing    in    the    conversation    of  two 

interrupted  bj  a  block  in  the  road,  young  men  standing  immediately  in 

My    way  lay   through    one   of  the  front  of  me,  whom  I  guessed  from 

principal  thoroughfares  of  London  ;  previous  remarks  to  be  Guardsmen — 

and  the  crowd  of  carriages,  entering  conversation    which,    although   car- 

and   departing  from   the  courtyard  ried  on  in  a  low  undertone,    I  was 

of  a  great  mansion  which  lay  back  yet  close  enough  in  the  pressure  of 

from    the   roadway,  and   extending  the  crowd  to  hear  distinctly. 

far  down  the  street,  announced  that  *'^  Tommy  is  going  the  pace  again." 

the  noble  owner  was  giving  a  great  **  Yes,  he  is,  and  no  mistake,  the 

entertainment  that  evening.     I  then  naughty  beggar ;  old  enough  too  to 

recollected  dimly  that  Eva  had  said  know  better." 

something  about  going  to  the  Duch-  ^^  The  attraction  must  be  admitted, 

ess  of  Scarborough's  ball.  She  would  at  any  rate." 

therefore  probably  be  found  within,  "  Well,  I  donH  admire  the  thread- 

and    I   turned   into  the  court    and  paper  style  of  beauty  for  my  part," 

entered  the  house.     Although  hardly  drawled  the  second  of  the  young 

in  ball  trim,  I  was  in  evening  dress,  puppies ;  *^  still  the  attraction  may  be 

and  Cabinet  Ministers  are  not  ex-  admitted,  and  the  temptation.     For 

pected  to  be  particular  about  these  all  her  shy  looks,  madame  seems  not 

trifles.     I  would  find  Eva  and  take  very  difficile.^* 

her  home  at  once.     The  notion  that  **  Ah,  still  water  runs  deep  ;  but 

sihe  should  be  dancing  while  Annette  Til  tell  you  what,  unless  Monsieur 

was  dying  would  shock  her  as  much  la  Mari  looks  out,  there  will  be  a 

as  it  did  me ;  and,  given  up  though  case  for  Sir  Cresswell — at  least,  I 

she  was  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  mean  for  the   chap  in  his  place — 

she  would  yet  certainly  wish  to  break  before  long,  and  no  mistake  about  it" 

off  to-night  when  she  learnt  my  news.  '*  It's   too   bad,    though,    to  take 

Thus  thinking,  I  made  my  way  up  advantage   of  his    opportimities    in 

the  great  staircase,  wondering  wheth-  this  way.     Master  Tommy  ought  to 

er  I  was  really  among  the  guests  in-  be  ashamed  of  himself." 

yited,  but  reflecting  that  in  any  case  **  Oh,  confound  it,  man  !  you  can't 

the  presence  of  a  Secretary  of  State  expect  a  fellow  to  be  too  particular 

would  probably  not  be  resented  as  if  he  meets  with  encouragement  of 

an  intrusion.  this  sort." 

Passing  through  one  or  two  ante-  "  Ah,"  rejoined  the  other,  **  I  bo- 
chambers,  occupied  with  groups  of  lieve  you  would  bo  as  bad  as  he 
people  whom  I  did  not  recognise,  I  if  you  had  the  chance,  you  young 
came  to  the  ball-rom,  which,  spacious  scamp." 

as  it  was,  was  yet  crowded  after  Lon-  Just  then  the  speaker  turned  his 

don  fashion ;  lookers-on  pressed  in  on  head,  and  seeing  me  within  a  few 

the  dancers  on  all  sides,  and  groups  inches  of  him,  gave  a  start  and  a 

of  people  were  standing  in   all   the  low  involuntary  whistle  of  surprise ; 

doorways.     Pulled  up   thus  at   the  "  Whew !  Monsieur    le   Mari .'"    he 

entrance,  I  looked  round  among  the  said  to  his  companion  in  a  whisper, 

shifting    faces    as    each    couple    of  and  then  pushed  his  way  on  with 

waltzers  passed  across  my  field  of  the  other  through  the  crowd, 

view,  seeking  for  Eva  amongst  them.  It  did  not  want  this  last  sentence 

when  my  ear  was  caught  by  some-  to  know  the  purport  of  the  conver- 
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Ration.  Almost  from  the  first  word  the  drawing-room  in  a  fever  of  rest- 
I  understood  how  deeply  it  con-  less  impatience,  running  over  in  the 
rerned  mo,  and  I  felt  the  blood  rush  bitterness  of  my  heart  the  events 
to  my  face  as  I  stood  rooted  to  the  which  had  cuhninated  in  this  hor- 
spot  hearing  distinctly  every  word  rid  end.  Everything  was  clear  ikht. 
of  this  horrid  gossip,  and  gazing  The  first  attentions  of  the  Stridk- 
after  it  ceased  rigidly  before  me  land  family,  which,  fod  that  I  wv, 
into  the  maze  of  dancers.  Almost  I  set  down  to  a  recognition  of  our 
at  that  moment  I  saw  the  object  of  social  merit,  were  now  seen  plainly  to 
my  search  :  Eva,  waltzing  with  be  the  first  link  in  the  carefolly- 
Strickland,  passed  round  that  cor-  wrought  chain  of  deliberate  ^- 
ner  of  the  room  of  which  I  com-  lainy.  Then  the  pursuit  carried  oo 
manded  a  view.  They  disappeared  under  guise  of  courtship  of  the  tm- 
again  in  a  few  seconds  among  the  married  sister,  till  finally  the  wflj 
crowd,  but  the  time  seemed  more  destroyer  had  established  himself  in 
than  enough  to  confirm  my  dread-  the  very  house,  employing  the  whole 
ful  suspicions.  Passion,  bold  and  of  his  family  as  unconscious  agents 
triumphant,  was  written  in  his  face,  to  complete  the  deception.  Fool 
as  he  bore  her  round  in  his  arms ;  that  I  was,  not  to  see  through  ifcii 
her  eyes  were  bent  downwards,  but  transparent  artifice ;  to  supp(»o  thit 
for  a  moment  she  raised  them,  and  a  worn-out  r(7U€  would  thus  be  tnas- 
meeting  his  glance,  there  seemed  formed  into  a  plodding  man  of  hos- 
in  her  gentle  and  as  I  thought  incss ;  and  while  I  had  been  fil^ 
coquettish  smile,  a  glance  of  perfect  tcring  myself  with  the  belief  that 
understanding.  this   enlistment  in  my  service  wis 

I  stood  thus  entranced  for  a  few  a  testimony  to  my  own  superior 
seconds  after  this  revelation,  and  powers,  all  the  town  was  laogfaing 
then  turning,  left  the  house,  feeling  at  the  facile  cuckold.  Even  a  ybonr 
as  if  the  shame  would  be  less  if  1  girl  like  Mary  Drew  had  seen  enoiqB 
were  not  there  to  witness  it.  to  make  her  gjive  the  warning  whii 

A  minute  afterwards,  and  my  im-  I  had  been  too  blind  to  understud. 
pulse  was  to  go  back  and  confront  Then,  too,  I  remembered  how  this 
the  guilty  pair.  But  I  shrank  from  man  had  been  witness  to  the  diily 
the  scandal  such  a  scene  might  progress  of  estrangement  between 
create.  Anything  like  an  afTray  be-  Eva  and  myself,  fanning,  no  doii^ 
twcen  a  Minister  and  his  private  her  growing  discontent  it  mj 
secretary,  especially  about  Fuch  a  neglect,  the  ready  confidant,  pw- 
subject,  would  only  be  procured  at  bably,  of  her  grievances,  real  vA 
the  cost  of  further  publicity  and  supposed.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
bitter  humiliation.  take  about  it.     That  scene  in  the 

Then  I  thought  I  would  return  library,  with  the  caricature,  cspeci- 
and  watch  them  without  making  ally  came  up  to  recollection ;  iwi 
myself  known.  But  this  might  not  other  incidents,  trifles  at  the  tim^ 
be  possible;  and,  besides,  to  look  on  now  crowded  up  in  the  mind  tofoio 
at  a  repetition  of  the  scene  I  had  an  overwhelming  chain  of  circoB- 
already  witnessed,  perhaps  to  hear  stantial  evidence.  And  all  this  niio 
more  coarse  jokes  at  my  expense,  might  have  been  so  easily  averted 
would  be  intolerable.  A   little  gentleness   and  sympithy, 

In  this  state  of  indecision,  a  prey  and  I  might  have  retained  for  ewr 
to  mortification  and  passion,  I  reach-  my  poor  wife's  affection,  once  soefr 
ed  home,  and  letting  myself  in,  tirely  mine,  now  lost  for  ever;  V^ 
spent  the  rest  of  the  night  pacing    yet,  what  sort  of  a  heart  could  thit 
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be,  so  easily,  so  soon,  estranged  ?  we  were,  I  felt  sure  at  least  that 
And  then  I  recollected  with  bitter-  she  was  not  guilty  of  such  a  depth 
ness  how  little  real  emotion  she  had  of  treachery.  And  my  heart  turned 
shown  when  leaving  her  home,  and  to  pity  and  bitter  self-condemnation 
again  at  parting  with  her  sister ;  the  as  I  thought  of  the  danger  I  had 
little  care  she  had  taken  to  maintain  allowed  her  to  be  exposed  to.  So 
her  family  ties;  how  little  real  sym-  young  and  so  guileless,  what  folly 
pathy  she  had  ever  shown  for  her  of  me  in  my  selfish  preoccupation 
nusband  and  his  cares  and  life.  No,  to  leave  her  to  tread  alone  the 
it  was  all  too  plain  now  ;  and  doubt-  slippery  path  of  fashionable  life ! 
less,  I  had  not  been  the  first  man  to  But  it  might  not  be  too  late  to  re- 
mistake  a  gentle  manner  and  pliant  trace  the  false  course  we  had  entered 
disposition  for  a  warm  heart  There  on.  First  withdraw  her  from  the 
could  be  no  real  depth  of  feeling  in  danger  which  beset  her,  and  then  let 
Eva,  so  easily  won,  and  so  easily  me  try  to  regain  the  love  I  had  dis- 
lost  carded  by  neglect     And   this  must 

Such  were  the  bitter  reflections  all  be  done  without  giving  a  sign  to 
that  followed  each  other  through  any  one  save  herself  of  my  suspicion, 
my  mind.  Then  came  up  a  doubt.  I  must  not,  at  any  rate,  by  any 
After  all,  what  am  I  judging  by  ?  action  give  the  world  reason  to  con- 
Am  I  to  condemn  her  unheard,  firm  its  judgment ;  in  appearance, 
merely  because  of  a  momentary  at  least,  I  must  hold  her  above  the 
glimpse  in  the  confusion  of  a  defilement  of  suspicion.  Nor  must 
crowded  ball-room  ?  What  have  I  condescend  to  bandy  words  with 
I  seen  but  that  to  raise  even  a  the  villain  who  had  been  plotting 
suspicion  ?      But     then     succeeded    this  mischief. 

another  horrid  doubt     I,  of  course.        Then    I   thought    of    our    friend 

should  be  the    last  person    to  see    Fergusson's    caution    about    Eva's 

anything.      Besides,    this    was    not    health,  and  suggestion  to  move  her 

the    only     ground     of     suspicion,    to  a  milder  climate.      Ah!    if  this 

There  was  the  conversation  of  those    had  been  acted  on  long  ago.      But 

boys   with    their    ribald    jests.     If    no   time    should     now    be    lost    in 

two  lads  like  these,  on  the  threshold    employing    the    convenient    excuse 

of  society,  were  aware  of  the  scandal,    for  removing  her  from  the  scene  of 

it  must  be  the  talk  of  the  town.  danger.     It  might  be  arranged  that 

But  then,  again,   conscience  whis-    she  should  live  for  a  time  in  peaceful 

pcred  tliat  the  loose  slander  of  two    retreat  under  her  aunt's  quiet  roof, 

boys  should  have  but  little  weight    or    perhaps     with     her     friend    at 

If   coarse    talk   like  that    were    to    Thorpe.       No  better  guardian  than 

comit  for  anything,    no  reputation    Mary  in  such  case. 

would  be  safe;  the  brutal  licence  of        Musing    thus,    and     pacing     the 

youthful   tongues    is  only  bounded    room  restlessly,  the  hours  passed  by, 

by  their  folly.     And   though  angry    and  the  grey  light  of  morning  was 

condemnation  came  uppermost,  my    dimming   the   lustre   of    the  lights 

heart  told  me,  even   in  the  depth  of    within,  when  a  carriage  stopped  at 

iny  bitterness,   that    I    must    hold    the  door,  and  the  vague  dread  passed 

Eva  guiltless  of  more  than  folly  so    away  which  ever  and  anon  had  come 

'**";  weak  and  foolish  she  might  be    uppermost,  that  perhaps  after  all  I 

7-but  actually  faithless,  no,  that  was    might  be  too  late   to  ward    off   the 

loipossible.     At  most   she  was    on    danger,  and  that  this  night  she  was 

the  verge  of    temptation,    dallying    not  to  return. 

^th  danger ;  but  estranged  though        I  stepped  out  to  the  landing-place 
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to  meet  her,  when   I  was  arrested    the  night;   and  vastly  agreeable  it 

by  the  sound  of   a  man's   voice  in    has  been  for  both." 

the  hall.      It  was    Strickland's.     I        "  What  do  you  mean,  Charlie f 

could  not  hear  what  was  said,  but    she  cried,  still  standing  at  some  dis- 

it  was  enough  to  know  that  he  had    tance. 

returned  with  her.      All  my  worst        "  You  are  fond  of  balls  and  dano- 

fears,  and  with  them  my  bitterness    ing.      This  one  has  been  as  pleas- 

of  heart  returned ;  I  would  at  least    ant  as  the   rest  of   them,  I  hope! 

before  anything  tax  her  with  what    Nay,  perhaps  even  more  so,  I  dart- 

T  knew,  and  hear  what   she  could    say  ?" 

say  in  defence.     I  moved  back  into        "  I  don't   know  why  you  should 

the  drawing-room.  be    so    bitter  about   my  going  to 

Presently  the  hall-door  was  closed  balls,"  retorted  Eva,  reproachfullj. 
again,  and  then  I  heard  a  light  foot-  '^  I  suppose  if  I  wore  to  say  I  didnt 
step— light,  but  as  of  one  tired —  really  care  about  them,  you  would 
coming  up  the  stairs.  discover    something    to    find   fault 

Then  Eva  entered  the  room.  On  about,  even  then  ?"  And  Eva  moved 
seeing  me  she  stopped.  wearily  towards  a  chair,  as  if  going 

She  looked  differently  now  from    to  sit  down, 
what  she  had  done  in  the  ball-room  ;        "  I    should,    indeed,"    I  replied, 
the  flush  of  excitement  had  passed    passionately  ;    ^^  because  you  would 
away,  leaving  her  very  pale,  and  the    then    say    what   you  know  is  not 
eyes  looked  dark  and  hollow.     And    true." 

yet  as  she  stood  there,  the  mantle  Eva  turned  round  towards  me, 
which  had  fallen  from  her  shoulders  exclaiming  indignantly,  ^*  How  dare 
hanging  in  folds  around  her,  the  you  speak  like  that  to  me  T 
hands  crossed,  the  fan  and  bouquet  "Dare!"  I  cried.  "Is  it  you 
pendent  from  the  slender  fingers,  I  only  who  are  to  dare  to  do  any- 
thought  she  had  never  looked  more  thing  ?  I  am  to  keep  silence,  for- 
beautiful.  Unconsciously  she  had  sooth,  or  pick  and  choose  meafy* 
assumed  the  very  attitude  expressed  mouthed  phrases  to  save  hurting 
in  the  picture  which  now  looked  your  precious  feelings,  while  youan 
down  on  us.  outraging  all    decency  by  your  be* 

"Oh,  Charlie!"  she  exclaimed,  haviour?  Eva!  Eva!  frail  I  knot 
"  you  quite  startled  me.  Fancy  you  to  be,  but  I  did  not  think  you 
your  being  still  up."  would    dare    to    brazen    out  your 

She  was  moving  forward  again,  shame  like  this !" 
when  the  expression  of  my  face  "  Charles,"  she  pleaded,  in  a  Toi« 
arrested  her,  and  she  stopped  again,  tremulous  with  emotion,  holdiif 
looking  anxiously  at  me,  the  lips  out  her  arms,  &s  if  to  implore  Iv* 
half  open,  as  if  making  mute  ques-  bearance — "  Charles,  please  stop; 
tion.  Was  this  merely  surprise,  I  I  won't  hear  you,  if  you  speak  to 
thought,  or  guilty  conscience  ?  me  like  this." 

I  passed  round  to  the  door  with-  "  But  you  shall  hear  mel"  I 
out  speaking,  keeping  at  a  distance  broke  in.  "You  brazen  it  out 
from  her,  and  closed  it,  Eva  fol-  now,  but  perhaps  you  will  tak« » 
lowing  me  with  her  eyes ;  and  then,  different  line  when  I  tell  you  thjj 
again  avoiding  her,  returned  to  the  I  know  everything,  although  ti« 
centre  of  the  room.  this  night  it   appears  I  was  aboot    ■  ^ 

"  Yes,  madam,"  I  said,  "  we  have    the  only  man  in    London  jgooiMt    M^ 
both  had  abundant  occupation  for    of  your  disgraceful  misconduct" 
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"  Charles  !'*  gasped  Eva,  implor- 
ingly, again  holding  up  her  arms, 
her  face  half  turned  away  ;  "  Charles, 
for  God's  sake,  stop  !" 

"  Yes,''  I  hurried  on,  "  you  pro- 
fess to  take  a  high  line;  but  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  too  was  at  the  ball 
and  saw  your  wanton  conduct,  and 
heard  the  coarse  jests  made  at  my 


expense  about  you,  then  I  ask  you 
how  do  you  dare  to  come  back,  even 
to  my  very  house,  with  your  para- 
mour, and  then  to  come  in  here 
with  a  lie  on  your  lips  V 

Eva  gazed  with  pallid,  horror- 
stricken  face  for  a  moment  towards 
mine,  and  then  turning  round,  hur- 
ried from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LXX. — A  DAY  OF    DESPAIR. 


Left   alone,    I    became    instantly  was  surely  not  of  a  kind  to  be  worn 

sensible  of  the  folly  of  my  conduct,  with    conscious     guilt  *r       But    no ! 

In  place  of  the  grave  remonstrance,  nothing  could  explain  away  the  facts 

which    might    have    brought    Eva  which  I  had  witnessed.     At  any  rate 

to  my    feet,  I  had    frightened    her  the  explanation  must  be  offered  by 

by  my  violence,  enough  almost   to  herself.     I  could    not    follow    her. 

justify  impenitence — even  defiance.  Until  some  sign  of   contrition   was 

This  was  the  result  of  all  my  long  shown,  there  could  be  no  meeting 

deliberations,   of  the   plans   I    had  again  as  man  and  wife. 

proposed  to  myself  for  winning  back        Thus  resolving — if  such  a  name 

my     wife.       This    was     the    sober  could  be  given  to  the  storm  of  an- 

guardian    who    would    reclaim    her  gry  notions  that  chased  themselves 

by  wise  kindnesses  from  the  path  through    my    mind — I  sought    my 

of  danger ;  acting  instead  the  noisy  library,  and  tried  to  address  myself 

ranter!     Eva  had  parted  from  me  to  business  upon  the  papers  which 

without  one    word    of    explanation  covered  the  table.     But  the  attempt 

or     contrition,    which,     after     my  to  concentrate  my  thoughts  on  work 

violence,   would    now  perhaps,  and  of  any  sort  proved  futile ;  and  after 

justly,     be    withheld.       Then    my  an  hour  or  more  passed   in  a  vain 

heart  turned  to  pity  as  I   thought  effort  to  grow  calm,  the   full  sun- 

of  the  poor  girl — so  young,  so  fair,  shine    of    a    fine    spring    morning 

80   fragile,    so     delicately    brought  which    came    in     at     the    window, 

up— separated     from     her     family,  suggested  the  experiment  of  trying 

without    a    single   friend    to    guide  to  walk  down  my  excitement.     This 

her,    neglected    by    her    husband,  seemed    the    best   thing   to    do.     I 

who  now,  when  he  should  assume  would  then  breakfast  at  some  club, 

the  neglected  duty  of  a  protector,  and  perhaps,  when  I  returned,  Eva 

has  no  better   remedy    to   furnish  would   be  up  and   would  seek    me 

for  the    poor    child's    folly    than  out ;  or  a  meeting  might  come  about 

hrutal  coarseness  of  speech.     Truly,  in  some  way  without  my  seeming 

M  I  thought  over  this,  haunted  the  to  court  it.     So  being  still  in  evening 

while  by  her  last  wan,  reproachful  dress,  T  went  up-stairs  to  change  it 

look,  I  felt  that  mine  had  been  but  a  before  setting  off. 

cowardly  part  Entering     my     dressing-room     I 

Then  rose    up,    too,    the  doubts  found    the    door    leading   to   Eva's 

whether    my     horrible     suspicions  chamber  wide  open,  and  a  sense  of 

Blight   not    have   been   formed  too  stillness  warned  me  before  I  stepped 

^tily.    That   last   appealing   look  into  it  that  the  room  was  empty.  Eva 
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was  not  there.  Her  ball-dress  and  Hearing  somebody  stirring  in  the 
scarf  lay  on  the  couch,  her  gloves  house,  I  rang  and  ordered  breakfast, 
and  fan  and  jewels  were  on  the  and  shut  myself  in  my  room  till  it 
loilet-table,  her  little  white  shoes,  was  announced.  That  meal  I  had 
with  the  glistening  buckles,  were  on  always  been  accustomed  to  take 
the  floor.  Otherwise  the  room  showed  alone  for  many  months;  but  as  I 
rso  signs  of  occupancy.  now  sat  down  to  it  a  new  sense  of 

I  hastened  to  the  lower  rooms  desolation  seemed  to  fill  the  room, 
to  seek  her  through  the  silent  dark  confirmed  by  the  silence  of  the 
house,  for  no  one  was  yet  astir,  but  servants,  who  must  know  by  this 
the  sight  of  the  unlocked  hall-door  time  of  their  mistress's  flight,  and 
stopped  my  search.  There  was  no  of  course  understood  the  cause.  It 
room  for  doubt  now — Eva  had  flown,  was  impossible  to  swallosr  food; 
Whether  planned  beforehand  or  the  and  after  a  show  of  eating  I  sent 
effect  of  my  harshness,  the  flight  was  for  a  cab,  and  driving  to  the  station 
certain.  The  cause  might  never  be  took  the  train  to  Epsom  to  Tisit 
ascertained ;  no  note  or  writing  the  new  defences  preparing  on  the 
could  I  find ;  but  there  could  be  no  heights.  The  news  of  my  shame 
room  for  doubt  whither  she  had  gone  would  not  have  travelled  to  the 
for  help.  suburbs  yet,  at  any  rate.     For  one 

Stunning  though  the   blow    was,    day  more  at  least  I  could  look  otiier 
the    certainty    was     hardly     more    men  in  the  face, 
agonising  that  the    first   discovery       And    this  day  was    got  through 
of  the  night  before,  and  a  sort  of    somehow.     The  engineers  pas.sed  me 
limit  seemed   to  be  reached  to  the    on  from  one  to  another,  gratified  at 
workings  of  emotion.     At  any  rate    the  visit  of  the  War  Minister,  who 
I  found  myself  now  most  occupied    tried  to  simulate  an  interest  in  the 
in  the  thought  what  next  to  do.     A    busy  work  which  his  zealous  sabordi- 
first  impulse  to  call  in  the  aid    of    nates  were  so  actively  engaged  upon. 
r»oucher  the  detective  was  quickly    Field-works,    magazines,    entrench- 
dismissed.     The  man's  matter-of-fact   ments,  everywhere  rising ;  soldiers 
speculations  about  the  behaviour  of   and  navvies,  militia  and  linesmen,  til 
Eva's  poor  little  servant  had  been    hard  at  work ;  and  from  one  gang  to 
sufiSciently    repulsive ;     to    discuss    another  we  passed  on,  from  Epsom 
Eva's  own  conduct  with  him  would    to  Wey bridge,  and  from  Ch^tsey 
be    intolerable.     No,   I    must    wait    to  Maidenhead,  on  horseback,  or  in 
till  tidings  came  of  the  fugitive,  as    gigs  or  cabs,  the  weary  round  wis 
come  it  would  soon  enough.  made,  till  at  evening  I  found  myself 

Then  followed  the  question,  how    on  Bushey    Heath— scene  of  some 
to  live  through  the  day  ?    To  stay  at    of  Eva's  and  my  happiest  days— and 
home  to    answer  the  servants'   in-    taking  the  train  for  Euston,  reached 
quiries,  perhaps  to  receive  visitors    home  by  dark, 
on   business,   would  be  impossible.        An  unreasoning  expectation,  hop- 
Equally  impossible  to  pass  the  long    ing  against  hope,  that  some  news 
hours  at  the  oflBce,  where  the  news    might  be  awaiting  me  at  home^  w«    f '^ 
would  be  sure  to  arrive,  and  every-    dissipated   by   the  grave  silence  of 
body  down  to  the  messenger  would    the  servant  who  opened  the  door, 
be  discussing  eagerly  how  their  chief    I  felt  that  a  sort  of  mutual  uDdff- 
had  been  outraged  by  his  confidential    standing  was  thus  set  up ;  and  hardly    w^ 
(wie.  daring  to  look  the  man  inthefw^    w^ 

At  last  a  plan  presented  itself,    with   difficulty  summoned  up  self-    1^ 


^■ 


i\ 
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Dssession  to  ask  if    any  one  had  Tho  letters  in  the  library  gave  no 

illed.  tidings.    There  were,  as  usual,  among 

The  man  handed  me  several  cards  the  miscellaneous  '  collection    some 

om  the  hall-table.     They  appeared  marked  confidential ;    but  one  was 

i  be  all  of  Eya*s  visiting  acquaint-  from   Mr.   MerriBcld  on    business ; 

ices ;  and  I  wondered^n  what  terms  another,  signed  "Discoverer,"  offered 

3  reported  his  mistress's  absence,  on  due  consideration  to  divulge  an 

it   did  not  ask.     My  own  letters,  infallible  recipe  for  blowing  any  hos- 

5  said,  were  on  the  library -table,  tile  army  to  pieces  without  the  use 

wo  messengers  had  come  from  the  of  guns ;  a  third  was  from  an  army 

Bee   with    despatches,   and    "the  economist  requesting  perusal  of  an 

Dlonel,"  he  added,  had  been  hero  article  in  a  popular  magazine,  which 

the  afternoon.  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  forward. 

This    was  the    name    by   which  Not  a  lino  bearing  on  the  matter  at 

Tickland  was  always  known  in  our  heart. 

>usehold.     I  glanced  at  the  horse-  But  even  one  day's  absence  liad 

hip  which  hung  against  the  wall,  largely  increased   the  accumulation 

id  thought  regretfully  that  it  was  of    business — business    that  would 

i  well  I  was  absent  when  he  came,  not  wait ;  and  after  a  hurried  meal,  I 

r  this  form  of  revenge  was  denied  sat  down  to  try  and  set  steadfastly 

e.     Yet  even  from  him  I  hardly  to  work  at  clearing  it  off.     This  at 

oked  for  such  effrontery  as  this.  least  would  kill  time. 

The  Colonel  left  word,  the  man  But  the  excitement  of  the  last  few 

otinued,  that  he  would  bo  foimd  hours  was  now  wearing  off,  giving- 

the  ofiSce  if  I  wanted  him.  place  to  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  fol- 

So  they  had  not  left  London  after  lowing  a  night  without  sleep  or  rest. 

I     Did  this  mean  that  he  expected  Do  what   I  might  to  keep  awake,  I 

9  to  demand    satisfaction  V      He  found  myself  nodding  Q^ery  minute 

ist  surely  know  that  the  thing  was  over  my  work,  trying  in  vain  to  un- 

possible  nowadays,    most  of    all  derstand  what  I  was  reading;  and 

a  Cabinet  Minister.     And  yet  if  not  without  a  feeling  of  shame  that 

r  there  was   a  case   to  justify  a  a  need  for  rest  should  be  uppermost 

snge  of  this   sort,  surely  it  was  under  such  circumstances,  I  moved 

to  an  easy -chair,  thinking  to  take  a 

There  was  a  young  gentleman  short  sleep  and   then  set  to  work 

d  also,  sir,''  continued  the  scr-  again. 

"who  seemed  very  anxious  to  But  the  sleep  lasted  longer  than 

ou,  of  the  name  of  Perkins.     I  I  intended,  and  I  awoke  to  feel  the 

o  be  particular  to  tell  you  that  chill  of  the  fireless  room,  and  broad 

)ung  person  at  the  hospital  died  daylight    streaming    in    above    the 

\oming  at  twelve  o'clock."  shutters. 

then,  this  chapter  of  our  home  It  seemed  at  first  as   if  my  last 

y  had  come  to  an  end.     And  parting   with    Eva    had    only  just 

\g  over  the  scene  of  my  last  taken  place,  and  it  was   some  time 

5   the    unfortunate    Annette,  before    I   realised    that     a    second 

till  now   I   had  utterly  for-  day    had     come     since    that    fatal  * 

in  my  own  trouble,  I  could  hour. 

reflect  also  on  the  sad  like-  I  passed  into  the  drawing-room. 

he  two  stories — mistress  nnd  Opening     the     window     the      light 

both  the  fate  had  been  the  streamed  in  upon    her    picture,  the 

face  looking  down  wistfully  upon  me. 
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and  as  it  now  seemed  with  an  aspect 
of  sadness  and  reproach. 

Another  bright  day ;  the  birds 
singing  gaily  in  the  gardens,  and 
an  occasional  milk  •  cart  making 
its  early  rounds,  alone  broke  the 
silence  of  the  early  morning.  An- 
other long  day  of  misery  to  be  lived 
through.  Let  me  go  out,  I  thought, 
and  walk  down  this  aching  rest- 
lessness. 

Thus  determining,  I  was  turning 
away  from  the  window,  when  a  cab 
came  slowly  rumbling  down  the 
gardens,  and  in  my  listless  mood  I 
stopped  to  watch  it  pass  by.  Some 
traveller  from  the  country  by  the 
night  train,  for  there  is  luggage  on 
the  roof.  Is  it  business  or  pleasure, 
I  wondered  dreamily,  that  brings 
visitors  to  London  at  such  an 
hour?  The  cab  is  keeping  to  our 
side  of  the  road,  and  the  driver, 
plying  his  whip  in  mechanical 
fashion  on  the  poor  jade's  back  with 


one  hand,  while  chucking  at  the 
reins  with  the  other,  looks  up  at  the 
numbers  of  the  houses  as  he  passcf^ 
and  pulls  up  at  my  door. 

A  gloved  hand  lets  down  the 
window,  and^  woman's  face  looks 
out — a  young  girl's  face ;  it  is  Mary 
Drew! 

I  hurried  down -stairs,  and,  open- 
ing the  hall-door,  ran  down  the  steps. 
Mary  stood  on  the  pavement,  and  by 
her  Aunt  Emily,  the  two  helping 
out  of  the  cab — no,  not  herself; 
that  wan  feeble  iigure  that  tried 
to  stand,  supported  between  th^ 
seemed  like  the  ghost  of  Eva. 

I  stood  irresolute  for  an  instant, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other. 

**  Will  you  not  take  her?"  asked 
Mary,  with  reproachful  scorn  in  her 
voice ;  *'you  see  her  state." 

I  moved  a  step  nearer;  and  En, 
looking  at  me  with  wistful  beseech- 
ing face,  tottered  forwards  and  Wl 
into  my  arms. 
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THE    DOCTOR    AT    EOME — THE    GREAT    WHIST   COXTROVERSY. 

tor  was  hipped.  The  too  sharp.  The  society  of  Hazel- 
iy  and  soul  had  grown  dean  was  largely  composed  of  self- 
is  racy  interest   in  men  seeking]  people,   and    of    pompou.H 

and  things   in  general  priggish  people ;  and  to  prigs  and 

Many    of    his    oldest  self-seekers    he    could    not     force 

I    died    recently ;     men  himself   to   be   polite.     There  was 

iger    than    himself,    for  one    poor    fellow  —  Cockatoo,     by 

It  a  fatherly  regard,  had  name — whose    sandy-coloured    hair 

off  without  obvious  or  was  cropped  as  close  as  a  convict's, 

ause.     M ,  fresh  and  on  whose  faultless  linen  no  speck 

ghty,  had  passed  away  of  dust  ever  presimied  to  rest,  and 

without  a  sigh.     C — ^  whose  whole  soul,  or  what  passed 

(the  strong  hunter  and  for  soul  with  him,  was  occupied  on 

w'immer,  and  the  charm-  his  boots  and  his  necktie,  who   had 

St)     had    been     struck  the  same  effect  upon  the  Doctor  that 

3  flower   of   their  man-  a  red  rag  has    upon   a    bull.      The 

:h,  in   one  of  his  capri-  worldly  woman,  again,  not  the  woman 

1,  was  throwing  his  darts  of  the  world  (which   is   a   different 

The  Doctor  had  begun  thing)  was  verv  hardly  dealt  with 

at  most  men  who  pass  by  our  somewhat  cynical  moralist, 

ire  forced  to  feel  sooner  He  had  one  or  two  intimate  friends 

:  the  country  beyond  the  among  the  women  ;  and   observers 

e  populous  than  that  on  who  did  not  know  better   supposed 

feeding  on  which  LovcU  that,  as  they  were  young,  gay,  wit- 

;  worked  in  a  grotesquely  ty,   pretty,  and     much    run    after, 

ay  : —  they  must  belong  to  the  class  which 

excited     his    ire.      But   they    were 

time    death  was  a  feverish  mistaken — these   pretty  fashionable 

11    1      m «  «♦! «»  «,^..i,i  women  who   loved  the  old  Doctor 

I  walked.      The  other  world  -,,.         tji*i«        j         ^i. 

and    his    old-fashioned    rather  un^ 

•pled.  PC  life's  emigrant^  couth  wavs,  were  at  heart  excep- 

mmgio  with  the  crowds  of  ^j^^^^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  unselfish.  "  No," 

cat    cities    are   transplanted  said  the  Doctor,  "  the  woman  I  de- 

Babylon,  and  cither  Thcbc.  t^st  is  the  noisj,  scheming,  tnanag- 

towLTy  town  with  iu  ono  ing,   middlc-i^ea  female,  who  pro- 

.    .            ^  tends  to  love  and  admire  you  all 

most  and  merriest:  so  to  be  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^.^^  tO herself 

,  IU)  more  haunting  till  their  what  an  old  stupid  you  are !   and 

.6  garret:    then  they'll  shut  who  would  not,  indeed,   take    the 

cs  trouble  to  speak  to  you  at  all  unless 

vins  out."  gj^g  knew  that  you  had  a  brother  a 

baronet     All  real  friendliness  quick- 

w  old   friends  remained  ly  dies  out  of  the  woman  who  cares 

mings  of  hostile  spears"  merely  to  shine  in  society,  and  who 

)octor  had  not  the  art  of  covets   admiration  only,    not    love. 

'  ones.     His  tongue  was  Simple  sincerity  is  the  highest  and 
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rarest    of    the    virtues,   and   Lady  which   long    whist    encourage^.    A 

Bullfinch  is  as  false  as  the   flowers  short-wist   player   is   always   in   a 

she  sticks  on  her  mantelpiece."  hurry  to  win  ;  he  cannot  aflford  to 

Then  the  weather  was  against  lie  by,  and  watch  the  progress  of 
him.  It  had  rained  viciously  for  events.  Such  a  man  can  never  be- 
eighteen  months.  A  good  sharp  come  a  great  general,  for  he  his 
frosty  winter  might  have  braced  him  failed  to  cultivate  the  patient  forw 
up ;  for  the  Doctor,  in  his  woodland  from  which  alone  high  achievements 
retreat  at  the  gate  of  the  great  cit>',  spring."  Although  the  Doctor  could 
loved  a  snowstorm.  But  this  in-  never  quite  reconcile  himself  to  the 
ccssant  indistinguishable  rain  had  change  (and  was  accustomed  to  pro- 
made  everything  damp  and  un-  test  that,  though  there  might  be 
wholesome.  And  in  North  Britain  greater  dash  and  brilliancy  among 
it  had  rained  with  a  dull  obstinacy  the  new  players,  they  yet  lacked 
unknown  elsewhere.  The  clerk  of  the  capacity  for  steady  combination 
the  weather  must  have  had  a  chro-  which  their  predecessors  possessed), 
nic  cold  in  his  head.  The  Doctor,  he  continued  to  play  his  aftemooD 
indeed,  got  quite  indignant  over  the  or  evening  rubber,  until  the  intro- 
climate.  The  country  was  ceasing  duction  of  the  C4ill-for-trumps  sys- 
to  bo  habitable.  Men  would  be  tem.  I  can  still  recollect  the 
driven  out  of  it,  as  the  cows  are  astonishment  and  horror  which  be 
driven  out  of  the  Swiss  upland  manifested  when  some  years  ago  he 
pastures  during  winter.  It  would  was  interrogated  by  a  partner  who 
be  abandoned  to  Mr.  Cook's  tourists,  had  played  at  the  Portland  and  the 
Inns  for  their  accommodation  might  Arlington, 
be  opened  about  the  end  of  June,  "  Did  you  Peter  ?" 
for  a  couple  of  months,  like  the  *'  I  beg  your  pardon." 
inns  on  the  Riffel  and  the  Bel  Alp  ;  '*  Did  you  howl  ?'' 
but  during  the  rest  of  the  year   the  **  Sir ! !" 

rain  would  descend  upon  a  quaking  "  I  mean,  did  you  ask  for  trumps  f 

morass,    tenanted   by   snipes,  wild-  The   Doctor  ask    for   trumps  in- 

duck,  frogs,  and  fresh-water  floun-  deed !   he  would  as  soon  have  wink- 

ders.  ed  at  his  pirtner  or  kicked  his  shins 

The  Doctor  could  remember  the  under  tlie   table,      llie  new  mode 

time  when  a  race  of  great  men  fre-  was   utterly  opposed    to    his   old- 

quented   the  club  to   which  he  be-  fashioned  notions  of  the  proprieties 

longed — wits,  and  poets,  and  states-  of  the  card-room.     Nor  were  his  ob- 

men,  and  philosophers — and  during  jections  purely  sentimental;  he  could 

that  golden  age  they  played  long  argue  with  considerable  force  apinst 

whist.     The  introduction    of    short  "the  call"  as   entirely  inconsistent 

whist  twenty  or  thirty  years  before,  with  the  principles  of  a  noble  and 

had  been  a  great  trial  to  the  Doctor,  philosophical  game.  It  was  a  vicious 

He  had  protested  against  it  at  the  system,  the  substitution  of  a  coarse 

time,  but  without  effect.     '*Lifo  is  and  arbitrary  signal  which  every  tyw 

too  short  for  long  whist,"  said  the  could  read,  for  the  subtle  hints  and 

irreverent  modern  youth,  who  had  indications  which  were  visible  only  to 

been    admitted    within    the    sacred  the  expert.     It  used  to  require  the 

portals.     So,  with  many  other  good  finest  sensitiveness,  the  nicest  tact  to 

things,  it  had  to  go.  "  Short  whist,"  know  when  the  lead  of  trumps  would 

the  Doctor  would  argue,  **is  a  coup  prove  an  advantage  to  your  partners 

de  main^  requiring  none  of  the  fine  hand  ;  the  delicacy  of  perception  i.^ 

deliberation    and     waiting     power  necessarily  lost  when  it  is  made  * 
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mere  matter  of  rough  mechanical  ob-  Doctor  was  hipped  ;  and  his  son-in  • 
serration.  The  trump  suit,  especially  law,  the  "  young  doctor,"  as  the  couii- 
when  accompanied  by  honours,  was  try  people  designated  him,  decided 
always  disproportionately  strong —  that  he  must  have  change  of  air. 
at  least  in  short  whist ;  the  call  adds  The  Doctor^s  youngest  daughter, 
immensely  to  the  disproportion,  and  Cicely,  had  married  John  Markham, 
gives  to  a  strong  trump  hand  a  to  whom  the  Doctor's  practice  had 
sledge-hammer-like  force.  Thus  it  been  made  over,  and  John  Markhani 
equalises  chances,  puts  all  players  had  already  made  his  mark  in  the 
on  much  the  same  level,  takes  away  profession.  He  was  of  a  strong, 
from  skill  the  pre-eminence  which  rapid,  self-reliant  habit  of  mind,  and 
is  its  due.  But  while  it  gives  weight  no  patient  of  his  ever  diod  because 
to  the  hand  which  is  weighty  enough,  his  medical  adviser  was  slow,  timid, 
in  any  reasonable  view,  without  it,  it  or  undecided.  Yet  his  rapidity  and 
becomes  a  source  of  weakness  and  decision  were  consistent  with  a  very 
disaster  to  the  player  who  resorts  fine  and  accurate  insight  into  the 
to  it  when  holding  cards  wliich  are  nature  of  disease,  and  the  right  con- 
not  absolutely  overwhelming.  It  is  elusion  was  thus  arrived  at  with  a 
as  communicative  to  your  adversary  suddenness  which  appeared  instinct- 
as  to  your  partner.  It  deters  ihim  ive.  His  manner  to  his  patients 
from  leading  trumps  when  he  might  was  sharp,  and  at  times,  when  he 
otherwise  have  led  them.  It  in-  found  that  his  instructions  were  bc- 
duces  him  to  force  you  when  he  might  ing  trifled  with,  even  stem  (he  was 
otherwise  have  refrained.  It  thus  not,  as  you  see,  a  lady's  doctor) ; 
becomes  of  signal  service  to  the  vi-  but  at  home  he  unbent  entirely,  and 
gilant  enemy  who  is  ostentatiously  was  as  frolicsome  as  a  schoolboy 
informed  that  a  great  trump  suit  is  during  holiday- time.  He  came  across 
against  him,  and  enabled  to  make  to  my  cottage  one  evening  in  early 
the  necessary  preparations  for  de-  spring,  his  wife  hanging  lightly  on 
fence.  And  it  alters,  of  course,  all  his  arm,  and  tripping  in  her  elastic 
the  conditions  of  the  contest  The  way  at  his  side,  and  told  me  that 
game  is  thenceforth  played  on  the  they  wanted  me  to  join  the  conspi- 
distinct  understanding  that  two  or  racy  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

more    honours,    and    four    or    five        "  And  that  is ? "  I  inquired, 

trumps,  are  in  a  specified  hand ;  and  "  To    carry  papa    away  for    the 

this  vital  information    is  obtained,  summer,"   said   Cissy ;   "  and  John 

not    gradually,    as    information    at  says  he  will  leave   the  last  of  his 

whist  used  to  be  obtained,  but  in  the  patients  to  die  a  natural  death,  and 

lump ;  not  by  fine  calculation,  but  be  papa's  physician-in-ordinary  for 

by  the  observation   of   an   obvious  a  month,  and  you  are  to  come ;  and 

yet  highly  artificial  code  of  signals,  Freddy  is  wild  about  going  up  the 

which  the  most  unobservant  player  Matterhorn ;  and  everything  is  set- 

cannot  fail  to  observe.  tied,  except  that  papa  won't  leave 

"No,"   exclaimed  the  Doctor,  in-  his  history,  and  we  want  you  to 

dignantiy,  "  this  is  not  reform — this  persuade  him." 

is  revolution."  We  ultimately  succeeded.     It  was 

Thereafter  the  winter  afternoon  arranged  that  the  Doctor  should 
rubber  in  the  cosy  back-room  of  the  take  his  manuscript  *  History  of  En- 
club,  at  which  he  had  attended  reg-  glish  Poetry '  along  with  him,  and  as 
ularly  for  thirty  years,  knew  him  many  books  as  he  could  possibly  rc- 
no  more.  quire  to  consult  during  his  absence. 

Altogether,  as   I  have  said,    the  The  books    (I   may  mention  here) 
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proved  a  terrible  hindrance;  they  the  great  Alpine  gianU,  and  had 
needed  a  mule  for  themselves  all  the  laid  in  a  stock  of  blue  spectacles  and 
time  we  were  among  the  Alps,  and  blue  veils,  wonderful  nails  for  his 
they  cost  as  much  on  the  French  boots,  a  coil  of  Manilla  rope,  a  haver- 
railways  as  an  additional  first-class  sack,  an  ice-axe,  and  an  alpenstock, 
passenger  would  have  cost  Most  The  ice-axe  (which  was  fixed  to  the 
of  them  came  to  grief:  the  Doctor  alpenstock)  was  always,  getting 
left  his  favourite  copy  of  *  Absalom  Freddy  into  trouble  :  it  had  a  knack 
and  Achitophcl  *  on  the  beach  at  of  tripping  up  its  owner  at  railway 
Dieppe,  *  Beaumont  and  Fletcher'  stations  and  elsewhere;  elderly 
fell  over  the  Gemmi,  *  Milton  *  was  French  gentlemen  hurriedly  enter- 
lost  in  a  crevasse,  and  so  on  ;  until  ing  thocarriage  would  sit  down  upon 
at  length  quite  the  majority  were  it  (edge  up)  before  it  could  be  re- 
''killed,  wounded,  or  missing/'  moved;  and  when  we  walked  with 
So  wo  started  about  the  end  of  it  through  the  streets  of  Dijon,  it 
May — the  Doctor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  aroused  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
Markham,  the  present  writer,  and  party  of  order,  as  represented  by  a 
Fred  Hamilton,  the  Doctor's  nephew  gigantic  gendarme,  in  the  cocked- 
of  nineteen,  son  of  a  sister  who  had  hat  of  a  commander-in-chief,  who 
married  and  died  in  South  America,  at  a  safe  distance  followed  us  home 
Fred  was  in  a  state  of  riotous  intoxi-  to  our  comfortable  quarters  at  the 
cation  at  the  prospect  of  ascending  Hotel  de  Jura. 


II. — THE    SANDS    AT   DIEPPE. 

There  are  sea-shells  and  pebbles,  ducks  plunging  and  splashing  in 
and  white  cliffs  (against  a  dark  the  bay,  and  the  shrill  cry  of  the 
background  of  blue  sky),  and  a  fine  curlew  as  they  chased  each  othtf 
chateau,  and  queer  fishermen  with  along  the  sand  at  our  feet,  and  saw 
widespreading  picturesque  nets,  and  a  phantom-like  bark  glide  silently 
queerer  fishcrwomen  with  high  caps  past  on  its  way  to  some  ghostly 
and  sharp  sand-eel  spades,  at  the  shore, — **  inexorable  as  fate.  There 
town  of  Dieppe  in  France  ;  and  is  no  delay — no  pause  to  renew  and 
these  are  things  which  the  Doctor  upgather  the  energies  which  uphold 
relishes.  During  the  few  days  we  infinite  worlds.  For  they  lie  in  the 
remained  in  the  little  watering-place  hollow  of  His  hand.*' 
his  health  visibly  improved,  and  in  **Does  not  that  vast  nightly 
fact,  before  we  had  been  away  from  silence,"  Markham  asked,  "appear 
home  for  a  week,  all  cause  for  to  contract,  as  it  were,  the  mag- 
anxiety  had  passed  away.  (N.B. —  nitudo  of  the  ocean  ?  By  day 
Xo  further  bulletins  will  be  issued.)  the  sea-dirge  is  the  grandest  thing 
We  climbed  among  the  rocks,  and  we  have ;  but  the  still  and  infinite 
we  strolled  along  the  sands,  and  content  of  the  night  makes  all  com- 
gazing  across  Victor  Hugo's  sea,  a  plaint  merely  weak  and  human."  • 
trifle  of  Victor  Hugo's  vein  entered  **  And  yet  the  night  itself  is  not 
into  our  talk.  silent.      There  are  whispers  among 

"Patient   and  inexorable   is    the  the  starry  spaces — the  rustling  <rf 

night,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  we  sat  wings  high  up    in   the  ether,  like 

upon  the  margin  of  the  bent  at  1  the    flight    of    night-birds    to  di«- 

A.M.  (for  it  was  ridiculous  to  think  tant    rivers,    or    of    angels  on  the 

of  going  to  bed),  and  heard  the  sea-  behest  of  the  Master — the  stir  and 
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ver  of  the  serried  lances  of  the  And  yet  people  who  had  not  read 

rora.       Look  into  the  sky  and  *  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer' might 

Mil"  have  fancied   that   it   was   only   an 

md  we  looked  into  the  sky  and  early  milk  or  vegetable  cart,  dirawn 

5ned ;  and  we  heard  the  sweetest  by  a  stout  Norman  pony,  on  its  way 

ginable   tinkling   of    little  bells,  to    the    market-place,    where    they 

b  as  the  good  Sir  Galahad  heard  sell  curds  and  cauliflower  round  a 

he  shrine  in  the  forest !  Norman  cross. 


III. — ART  IN    PARIS. 

The  Doctor  was  very  restless  and  the  world,"  he  remarked,  **  but  the 

at  ease  in  Paris.     The  blackened  light  has  gone  out  of  it  somehow." 

Us  of  the  Tuilcries  acutely   dis-  Only  the  vacant  countenance  of  the 

ssed  him.     *'  It  was  the  heart  of  great  British    tourist    appeared    to 

i  city,"    he    said,     *'  the    noblest  gratify      him  —  that      countenance 

iteau  in   France.     Paris    without  which   says   with  fatal  distinctness, 

5  Tuilcries  is   mean  and   modern  in    every    church    and   museum    in 

as  new  as   a  Yankee  store-shop.  Europe — 
redeemed   the  Louvre  from  un- 

aginativc     monotony,      and      the  '\^2!;  r?''.I^?t^^fl'nn!!^^"^^^ 

^         -     -               1        V.        1   •           M  I  QO  O"'  care  twopence : 

•ulevards  from  vulgar  tawdrmess.'  atick,  stick,  to  the  pictures  of  George !" 

16  roofless   smoke- begrimed    ruin  i      -n         •  . 

LS  already    decorated     with     the  He  went  to  the  Exposition  (the 

itchwords  of  the  Republic :  Liber-  annual    exhibition    of     the    French 

Egalite,  I'^aterjiite.     The  Doctor  Academy),    which   was   then   open ; 

idled      into       indignant      scorn,  ^ut    he    was   not   edified,    nor  was 

IJhfldren  !      Children  !      Children !  ^issy.     These  naked  French  c^trof^e^ 

eased  with  a  rattle ;  tickled  with  ^^^    ^P^ir     languishing    airs     and 

straw.     Are  there  ten  full-grown  ^^nky  limbs,  have  neither  the  come- 

sn  in  this  great  city  V"      And  as  ^'ncss  nor  the  purity  of  the  antique. 

strode  away  to  his  hotel,  I  heard  ^^  ^^^  v^hich  has  descended  to  the 

n  mutter  a  favourite  verse  from  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ceased  to  be  art  m  any 

3  *  Anti-Jacobin": true  sense  of  the  term.     That  some 

of  them,   indeed,   were  manipulated 

^n,    phUjsophy,  '  flddledum,    diddle-  with   amazing   dexterity,  it  was  im- 

M»wd  fraternity,  higijicdy,  piggiedy,  possible  to   deny.     There   was    one 

JRledy,     piggled/,     flddledum,     diddle-  in   particular — La    Cigale^  by  Jules 

^"°*- '  Lefebvre,  with  motto  from  La  Fon- 

good  deal  of  the  Doctor's  political  taine    {Quand    la    Vise  fat  veniie\ 

ilosophy   was  borrowed  from  the  which   haunted   us  for   days   after, 

wiiti-Jacobin.*  like  a  bad  dream  or  a  subtle  noxious 

Even    in     the     Museum    of    the  perfume.     She  has  come  very  nearly 

uvre  (except  for  a  brief  moment  to  the  end  of  her  tether :  the  anger 

fore  our  matchless  Lady  of  Milo)  of    implacable    gods    is    closing    in 

was  not  at  ease.     He  marched  past  round  about  her.     She  cowers  be- 

ibens's  great  bare  women  and  riot-  neath  the  driving  sleet — for  she  is 

8  lion-whelps,  and  hardly  paused  standing  in  the  wet  street  without 

fore  the  great  Murillo  which  Soult  a  stitch  of  clothing,  except  a  dark 

>le  from  the  Spaniards.     "I  used  to  cloud  of  glorious   dishevelled  hair; 

ink  that  painting  the  greatest  in  her  soft    limbs,    her    white    dainty 
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flesh,  arc  beaten  by  the  storm  ;  but  animated,  racy,  and  really  eloqaent 

we  feel  no  pity  for  her  in  our  hearts,  oration,    on    the    vices    which   had 

for  there  Is  malice  in  those  down-  shattered  the  Empire  and  the  army 

cast  eyes  that  have  never  wept,  and  of  France.     Cissy  and  her  husband 

the  ferocity  of  a  wild  animal,  of  a  were  away  all  day.     They  made  a 

hunted  and  trodden  -  upon  reptile,  good   deal   of  mystery  about  what 

in  that  cruel,   faithless  smile.     She  they  had  been  doing — in  fact,  flatly 

hates    the    suffering    to    which  her  refused    to    be    cross-examined   at 

sensitive  beauty  has  been  exposed ;  table    tThMe ;    but    Markham    UM 

but,   as  regards  any  moral  result,  me  in  confidence,  as  we  smoked  our 

chastisement    is    as    much    thrown  evening  cigars,  tiiat  after  attending 

away   upon   her  as   upon  a  rattle-  the    Fete    Dieu    in    the    Madeline 

snake  or  a  wild  cat,  and  she  will  (where    the    pretty     little     Frendi 

die  in  dumb  defiance  and  fierce  im-  coquettes  in   their  white  veils  and 

potent  rage.  pink  roses  was  a  sight  to  see),  they 

We  were  a  Sunday  in  Paris,  and  had  in  a  hurried  impromptu  manner 

tlie  Doctor  and  I  heard  a  celebrated  driven  out  to  Longchamps,  and  wit* 

Abbe  deliver  in  NOtre  Dame  a  brief,  nessed  the  race  for  the  grand  pni. 


IV. — I'KOVINCIAL    FRANCE — GREEK    OR   GOTHIC    ART? 

We   went    swiftly    through    pro-  charming.     I  do  not  know  predsdy 

vlncial     France  —  so     much     more  under  what  order    of    arcliitectare 

worthy  of  regard  than  Paris  itself —  they  are  classed;  but,  like  the  grapes 

amid  a  blaze  of  poppies  and  com-  thereabouts,    they    have  a   distmct 

flowers,    and   a    singularly   brilliant  idiosyncrasy   of    their  own,  and  a 

rod  clover  which  I  had  not  noticed  flavour   peculiar   to   the  soil.    If  I 

elsewhere.     We    passed    windmills,  had  no  fear  of  the  critics  before  my 

and  straight  canals,  and  peat-boats,  eyes,  I  should  say  that  the  domestic 

and  prim  rows  of  stunted  poplars ;  and  religious  architecture  of  Dijoa 

and  wherever  we  went  we  were  ac-  and   the  Dukes  of   Burgundy  WM 

companied  by  the  inevitable  magpie,  a  species   of  Moorish  Gothic :  it  is 

the  only  bird  that  Li  Sporte  has  Gothic,  but  with  a  touch  of  soutt 

left  in  France.     We  saw  marvels  of  ern  or  eastern  fancy  about  it    Tbt 

Norman  architecture  at  Rouen,  the  Doctor  was   delighted    with  a  dis- 

delicate    lacework    of    St.    Maclou  covery  which  he  made  here— detf 

(only  it  is  worked  in   stone),   and  Sir  Walter's   "Quentin    Durward" 

the   Tour   de  Beurre  of  the  Cathe-  in   the  shop  -  windows  !  and  Cissy, 

dral,  and  the  Hotel  Bourgtherould,  looking    casually    through   an   m 

and  lovely   old  windows,  and  rich  carved     gateway     into    a    neglect* 

grotesque  cornices  over  the    doors  ed  garden,    beheld   such  a  thicW 

of    shops,    and  the    signboards    of  of    roses    (the  Gloire  de  Dijon  in 

taverns ;  and  the  cathedral  of  Sens ;  its  glory)   as  Dante  Rossetti  po^* 

and   the  churches   of  Tonnere  and  about  his  enchanting  Venus  of  tb« 

Dru  ;  and  the  really  exquisite  towers  flowers. 

of     St.    Vincent    at    Macon :     and        To  the   sour   fanatic,  the  brjgWi 

at  Dijon  we  rested  several  days  and  pleasant,  sociable  aspect  of  the  streets 

nights    to    examine    a    city    which  in  summer  evenings  at  Dijon  iw/ 

rivals     Rouen     itself.       These    old  not  appear  so  inviting  as  it  did  \o 

Burgundian   houses,   and  these  old  us :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  th«t 

Burgundian    churches,    are    simply  Frenchmen    know     how    to  eojoj 
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es.      Wc    tried    to    imitate  *nd  impressive  forces  of  nature,  sullen 

d  sat  out  in  front  of  the  soinctimcs  as  his  own  skies,  yet  break- 

3       XI      X       „   .  -au  -.  u>v*4.i«  i"«  t>ut  sonietiincs  into  nuuint  humour 

ier  the  trees,  with  a  bottle  ^nd     incxtin^ruishable     ikuj^htcr,     this 

le,   and   our   cigars,  and  a  nian    would,    by   natural    temperament 

lominocs   which    the   land-  alone,  have  had  little  in  eommon  wiUi 

airht   us.     But  we  quickly  ^ho    (ireck.    But    to    him,    moreover, 

ir^  «a  I'e  4Krt  fnaWyf^n  \f  f^tyf  words    had    becu    spoken    which    the 

ire,  as  IS  the  fashion  of  our  ^.^^^^  ,,^^  ^^^  j^^^^/,     ^  ^^^  ^^ 

ten  when  away  in  search  of  tion    of    human    wellbolnp    had    been 

until  some  controversy  in  formed ;  a  new  lesson  of  duty  had  been 

>r   theology  again  restored  taught;  a  new  world  of  life  had  been 

iimation.     On   the   Sunday  «P;^"^'?    up     What   could    a   polished 

.,       T\i.       1          Ui.j  Athenian  of  the  colden  age  of  the  Re- 

the   Doctor   brought   down  ^,^y^y^^   ,^^,0   mode  of   St  Paul?    The 

script,  and  read  us  a  para-  passionate  paradoxes  of  the  missionary 

m  *  The  History  of  English'  apostle — his  zeal,  his  humility,  his  mys- 

-a   passage   obviously  sug-  ti(i8m--the  sufrcrinjrs  and  indignities  in 

r  ♦»>«  o«iJ»«^M  ^^'^Y'c  r.t  ♦i7«  w'hich  he  gloned — his  contempt  for  the 

r  the  splendid  works  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^  ^^  ^,,^  ^^^j,,^.  ^,  \^^  gp|,j^^ 

emus  which  we  had  been  and  for  the  world,  except  as  the  vesU- 
g  during  the  week.  bule  of  heaven— would  liave  been  slni- 
>CTOR  (reading) : Pb'  incomprehensible  to  the  country- 
men and  contemporaries  of  Pericles, 
ireek  lived  in  a  land  where  '*Out  of  all  this— out  of  the  eondi- 
Eis  transparently  pure,  whcn^  tions  of  his  life,  of  his  culture,  and  of 
tain  line  cut  an  unclouded  his  religion— arose,  in  the  e:ise  of  the 
e  no  phantoms  of  mist  or  modem,  intricacies  of  motive,  desire, 
inistcrod  to  the  iraaginalion.  and  ambition,  varieties  of  character,  in- 
he  pleasant  life  of  the  plains ;  dividualities  of  feeling  and  thought, 
rlendlv,  urbane,  communica-  which,  for  their  artistic  expression,  de- 
mple'  and  clet^nt  decorum  manded  more  flexible  forms  and  more 
ed  his  manners.  His  moral  unrestricted  liberty,  an  ampler  air  and 
IS  were  dclinitc,  though  lim-  freer  light.  The  minsters  of  Rouen, 
ler  than  a  pleasurable  sense  and  York,  and  Strasburg;  the  fret- 
life,  he  acknowledged,  per-  work  of  shaft,  and  buttress,  and  door- 
wcllbeing  after  which  men  wa)%  and  oriel;  *Lear,'  and  *  Henry 
•ivc  ;  vet  he  could  vindicate  IV.,'  and  *  Hamlet,*  and  *The  Midsum- 
!  of  tl'ic  gods  who  visited  the  mer  Night's  Dream ; '  the  sculpture  of 
3  fathers'  upon  the  children ;  Michael  Angelo,  the  palace  of  the 
cd  the  virtue  which  never  Doges,  the  cupolas  of  8t  Mark,— were 
the  i^eemlv ;  he  recoiled  in-  some  of  the  forms  which  these  manifold 
from  the  cruel,  the  nide,  and  activities  assumed.  And  cver}-where, 
nelv.  Tlie  clear  outline,  the  from  Venice  to  the  Northern  Sea- 
race,  and  the  sunnv  cxpan-  wherever  throughout  Europe  they  eo- 
f  his  poetrv,  were'tlius  re-  vered  the  land  witli  monuments  of 
)m  a  life  wliich  loved  the  sportive  caprice  or  serious  strength— it 
nd  the  pyinnietrical,  which  is  easy  to  recognise  the  handiwork  of 
le  intricate  and  the  mvste-  men  who  had  exchanged  a  limited  but 
eh  shrank  from  the  terrible,  exquisite  and  majestic  simplicity  of 
its  abhorrence  of  excess,  and  motive  and  expression  for  the  burden 
abltual  moderulion,  uncon-  of  spiritual  life  and  the  guidance  of 
•beycd  the  Delphic  precept,  ilUmitable  needs."  ♦ 
IV, — *Not  too  much  of  any- 
lie  Goth,  on  the  other  hand, 

ild    of    the   mist.    He  lived  Markiiam.— "That  I  sec  is  from 

rmv  seas  and  irloomy  forests.  ,       .               01.1            .^     u.,* 

;osolitarv  coinmune:  reserved  JOur  chapter   on   Shakespeare;  but 

late,  faniiliar  with  the  grand  Shakespeare   is  world-wide,  and   of 


listory  of  English  Poetry.    By  D.  Diamond,  M.D.,  &e.    Vol  i.  chap.  2. 
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no  particular  era,   or  race,    or    re-  inadequacy,  and    all    Gothic  archi- 

ligion."  tecture  is  a  confession  of  inadequaej. 

The  Doctor. — "True;  yet  *Ham-  It  is  not  contented  with  the  beauty 

let '   could    not  have   been   written  of  earth — it  strives  for  the  joys  d 

before  the  sixteentli  century  of  the  heaven.      It  has  aspirations  whidi 

Christian  era."  no  loveliness  of  outline,  no  glory  of 

Makkuam. — "I   am   not  so   sure  colour,  can  satisfy." 
about    that.     Don't    you    think    it        Markham.— "  I  love  the  Greeks, 

might    have    been   written    by    the  though   I  have  forgotten  their  kn- 

author  of  the  Book  of  Job  ?    At  the  guage,   and  am  rather  disposed  to 

same  time,  I  suppose  it  is  quite  true  maintain   that  a  Greek  ruin — shtir 

that   no   Greek   could  have  wTitten  tered   columns  of  white  marble  on 

it,   nor   indeed  any  of   those  plays  an   olive-covered   height    above  the 

which,  looking  to  the  circumstances  purple  sea — is  more  picturei>que  thin 

under  which    they   were    produced  any  Gothic  church,  however  piously 

— mere  plays  composed  by  an  actor  incomplete,  that  we  can  produce.'* 
for  the  play-house  and  the  company        The     Doctor. — '*  You    a    Greek, 

to  which   he  belonged — are,  to  me,  indeed!     AVhy,  sir,  the  Greek wodd 

the  most  astonishing  and  unaccount-  have   pulled   down   the  ruin  which 

able    productions     of     the     human  you   admire!     Unless   the  coluaun 

mind — more      unaccountable     even  had  been   ranged   in   perfect  order, 

than  the  Bible  itself.''  and  bound  together  by  a  symmctri- 

The  Doctor.—  '*  I  mean  to  add  a  cal  cornice,  they  would  have  afforded 

few  words  on  what  is  surely  a  very  him  no  gratification." 
significant  feature  of  many  of  the        Markham. — "So  that  the  delight 

noble  buildings  we  have  seen — their  in   ruin   is  a  purely  modem  seati- 

incompleteness.      Half   of  the  min-  ment  ?     I   suppose   it  is ;  but  so  is 

sters   in   Northern   Europe  are  un-  the   delight   in  sea  and  clouds  and 

finished,    yet    this    incompleteness  mountains.     We  are  Modems,  and 

rather  adds  to  than  detracts   from  therefore  we    are    on    our  way  to 

the  impression  which  they  produce.  Switzerland  ;  if  wo  had  been  Greeks 

It    is    a  frank  acknowledgment  of  we  should  have  stayed  at  home." 

V. — toe  val  de  travers — A  sensational  romance. 

To  cross  the  Jura  range  by  Pont-  esque  steeples  and  high-roofed  honstt 
arlier  and  Ncuchatel  leisurely  in  the  of  a  deep  dark  red  or  brown— sndi 
spring-time  is  one  of  the  purest  en-  as  Mcsnay-Arbois — are  things  not 
joyments  I  know.  The  train  goes  quickly  to  be  forgotten.  And  we, 
leisurely  enough,  it  must  be  admit-  passing  there  in  early  June,  weif 
ted,  yet  you  will  be  repaid  if  you  favoured  with  a  special  revcUtioo; 
even  linger  behind  it  The  soft  out-  for  when  we  had  leisurely  climbed 
lines  of  the  dark  fir-clad  hills  of  the  up  to  the  high  table-land— a  moor- 
Jura  are  pleasant  to  the  eye  afar  land  woodland  district,  which  lies  as 
off,  when  you  are  still  in  the  great  it  were  within  the  hills,  a  thousand 
plain  of  Burgundy ;  and  when  you  feet  above  the  plain  on  either  side- 
come  among  them,  the  exquisite  we  came  suddenly  upon  milliws 
green  foliage  of  the  seedling  oaks,  and  millions  and  millions  of  whit« 
the  blue  rocks  striking  through  the  lilies — the  pale  Narcissus— hending 
turf,  the  villages  in  the  glens  below  before  the  morning  breeze,  aw* 
your  feet,  with  their  quaint  pictur-  scenting  it  with  their  perfume! 
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len  on    the    Swiss   side,    after  simple  rustics,  who  gather  round  the 

ing  the  Fort  of   Joux   and  the  wreck,  until  Doctor  Ignatius  Loy- 

ticr    at    Verviers,    the   descent  ola  Bamboozleni,  in  green  spectacles 

the  Val  Travers  is  simply  glori-  and  a  yellow  wig,  appears  upon  the 

The  railway  winds  along  the  scene.      **Be  calm,    my  children," 

of  the  mountain,  and  we  feel  at  he  remarks — "  Soyez  tranquilh,  mes 

as  if  we  were  hanging  over  the  enfanUy     Then  he  draws  a  singu- 

k  of  a  sheer  precipice,  with  no-  larly-shaped  vial  out  of  his  waistcoat- 

r  between  us  and  the  bottom;  pocket,  and  with  the  vital  restora- 

after  awhile  this  somewhat  un-  tive   it  contains   (it  smells  a  little 

Tortable  sensation  wears  off,  and  like  whisky-puncH)  brings  the  whole 

Bud  that   we  are  being  carried  party  back  to  life.     As  the  adorable 

5S  torrents  and  through  tunnels  Matilda  opens  her  eyes,  he  utters  an 

tremendous  height  above  the  exclamation  of  surprise.     "  Are  you 

I,  yet  that  all  the  time  we  are  Matilda  Robinson?"  he  asks,  in  an 

ily    and    smoothly    descending  agitated  voice.     **  Matilda  Robinson 

irds  the  mouth   of  the  narrow  was  my  grandmother,"  replies  the 

y   gorge  which  opens  on  Neu-  blushing    Matilda    Jones.       "Is    it 

eL  Our  day  was  perfect.   Every-  thrue?"  exclaims   the  Doctor,  with 

g  was  seen    at  its   very  best  a  slightly  Irish  accent :  *'  then  it  was 

1  white  clouds,  such  blue   sky,  your  grandmother,  my  dear,  who  jilt- 

I  brown  roofs,   such  hatfuls  of  ed  me  sixty-five  years  ago,  and  con- 

ers,  such  pines,  such  precipices  !  verted  me  into  the  venerable  recluse 

richness    of    colour    and    the  of  the  Val  Travers.  Eternal  powers ! 

jness  of  outline  were  worthy  of  this  is  Retribution."      "  Can  I  rc- 

talian  valley.  pair  the  ^Tong  she  inflicted  ?"  asks 

he  idea  of  going  over  the  rocks  Matilda    the  third,    timidly  raising 

obviously  occurred  to  Markham,  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  blushing 

he  sketched  (after  we  had  re-  divinely.       It    was    enough.       Not 

jred  from  the  excitement  of  the  another  word  was   needed.      They 

«nt)  the  outline  of  a  sensational  fell  into  each  other's  arms.     (It  aftcr- 

•ative  which  he  proposed  to  write  wards   appears    that  he  had    been 

tiumble   imitation  of  Miss  Brad-  transported  for  bigamy.) 

.    A    jovial    English   party,  in-  Such  was  the  Braddonic  romance 

ling   the   famous   London  belle,  which  Markham  related  to  us  as  we 

ilda  Jones,  are  in  the  train.     It  sat    on    the    terrace  at   Neuchatel, 

ins    the    descent    into    the  Val  under  the  limes  at  sunset,  and  saw 

vers.     Just  as    Mr.   Smith,  the  across  the  lake  on  the  far  horizon  a 

nent  correspondent  of  the  *JDaily  crescent-like    line     of     snow-white 

Bgraph,'  is  taking  a  pull  at  the  clouds.  '*  Clouds,"  did  I  say  ?  These 

k,  the  engine  dashes  over  a  pre-  are  clouds  which  the  breeze  does  not 

ce  one  Uiousand  five    hundred  move,    and    which    the    whirlwind 

\  fifty-five    feet  in    height,   and  cannot  scatter.  These  are  the  mighty 

entire  party  arc  smashed.     There  peaks  of   the    Central    Alps,   from 

universal     dismay    among    the  Mont  Blanc  to  the  St.  Gothard. 


VI. — LIFE    AT    VEVEY. 

'he  Doctor  was  much  amused  by    week  we   stayed   there.      At  home 

kind  of  life  that  went  on  in  the    the  same  sort  of  people  would  have 

ind  Hotel  at  Vevey  during    the    made  him  indignant ;  but  it  is  one 
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of  the  advantages  of  travel  that  it  small  children.  Mrs.  Hiram  Dodge, 
turns  us  as  it  were  into  spectators,  the  rather  too  well  known  wife  of 
and,  ^blunting  that  over-keen  in-  the  American  Minister  at  Sorrento, 
tensity  of  interest  which  we  cannot  was  the  greatest  lady  who  graced 
help  taking  in  the  society  to  which  the  public  table, — with  the  excep- 
we  belong,  replaces  it  by  a  philoso-  tion,  to  be  sure,  of  the  Russian  prin- 
phic  and  good-natured  indifference,  cesses,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  W- 
There  were  sharp  Yankees,  keen  and  over,  were  as  simple,  unpretending; 
thin  as  needles,  and  the  stout  Brit-  and  good-humoured  as  if  they  bad 
isli  father  and  his  pretty  daugh-  sprung  from  the  democracy.  Then 
ters,  and  polite  Italians,  and  Polish  a  Boston  beauty.  Miss  Lily  Vinder- 
counts,  and  Russian  princesses,  loo,  was  the  belle  of  our  party,  the 
There  were  the  inevitable  old  ladies  undisputed  star  of  the  hotel  She 
who  helped  themselves  unsparingly  had  a  marvellous  fairness  of  skm, 
to  every  delicacy  at  table  cVhdte,  and  a  wonderful  wealth  of  fair  hair, 
and  seemed  as  if  they  were  eating  which  she  twisted  about  her  shapdj 
for  a  wager ;  and  the  invariable  old  little  head  in  a  bewildering  fashion, 
beaus  who  purloined  the  newspapers,  *«  Like  a  cine  of  golden  thread 
and  furtively  secreted  *The  Swiss  Excellently  raveUed.'* 
Times'  while  they  were  engaged  with  All  the  men  raved  about  her,  bat 
*  Galignani.*  We  lay  upon  the  placid  the  favoured  swain  was  a  country- 
lake,  and  we  read  the  Paris  news-  man  of  her  own — the  son  of  a  Net 
papers,  and  we  listened  to  the  band,  York  millionaire,  we  were  told-who 
and  we  had  a  boat  which  was  called  leered  at  her  in  a  way  that  was  uih 
the  "Boule  Dogue,''  out  of  compli-  pleasantly  suggestive.  The  man WM 
ment  to  the  English  visitors;  and  the  very  image  of  an  emasculated  ' 
the  evenings  were  delicious;  and  satyr,  and  as  such  might  hin 
there  were  fire-balloons  and  Bengal  figured  in  Mr.  Ilawthorne^s  book 
lights,  and  flirting,  and  fishing,  and  about  the  Faun.  Fred,  with  tlw 
dancing,  and  coffee,  and  ices,  for  those  airy  impertinence  of  youth,  asked 
that  liked  them.  There  was  a  little  the  beauty  to  dance  with  him  {to 
Russian  princess  of  about  twelve,  the  visible  annoyance  of  the  little 
who  fell  violently  in  love  with  Fred,  savage  from  Moscow) ;  and  she  did 
and  would  let  him  dance  with  no  dance,  and  T  fancy, liked  the  boj, 
one  else  ;  and  there  was  an  old  and  his  fresh  spirits  and  rosy  cheeb, 
battered  Major  of  Dragoons  who  for  she  told  him  that  she  wooM 
sat  next  to  Mrs.  Markham  at  table  keep  a  waltz  for  him  at  the  Fane; 
iVhotc^  and  who  admired  her  as  much  Ball  which  was  coming  off  the  ^ffk 
as  if  he  had  been  the  finest  gentle-  after ;  but,  alas  for  Fred !  this  wis 
man  in  the  world  (which  I  do  his  last  evening  at  the  Grand, 
think  he  was  at  heart,  and  in  spite  It  was  an  exquisite  evening— toe 
of  his  seedy  coat)  exquisite  for  written  words.  Turt 
But  the  feature  of  our  life  which  which  way  we  woidd,  it  seemed H 
most  amused  the  Doctor  was  the  if  every  effect  had  bec*n  arranged  bf 
American  ;  and  never  a  day  passed  a  consummate  artist — the  colours  in 
without  the  arrival  of  an  omnibus  the  sky,  the  shadows  on  the  Iik^ 
e:)ntaining  piles  of  enormous  boxes  the  pier,  the  boats,  the  brotn 
( into  any  one  of  which  you  might  houses,  the  purple  hills.  To  the 
have  packed  a  whole  regiment  of  rough  taste  of  a  northerner,  the  re- 
volunteers)  belonging  to  the  citizens  suit  was  almost  too  faultless.  Ow 
of  the  great  Republic.  They  were  in  felt  inclined  to  compare  it  irreTer 
tremendous  force — men,  women,  and  ently  to  a  picture  painted  on  Dresden 
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lina.       And     Lily,     hanging    on  Second  Speaker. — "  If  she  must 

red's  stalwart  arm,  walked  though  be  genealogical  and  aristocratic,  why 

le  dark  garden  glades,  and  looked  don't  she  go   in   the  dress  of  her 

the  moon  which  was  rising  over  ancestress  Eve  f* 

tinion,  and  very  nearly  turned  the  At  which  there  was  a  general  laugh, 

d'shead,  I  do  believe.  First  Speaker. — *'With  or  with- 

Later   in    the   evening,  Markham  out  the  fig-leaves  f 

\A  I,  seated   in  the   little  aquatic  Second  Speaker. — '*  Oh,  after  Ihc 

l>our,  were   the   involuntary  audi-  Fall,  of  course.'* 

rs  of  a  lively  conversation  about  At  which    douhle  entendre   there 

16  forthcoming  ball,  carried  on  by  was  another  laugh. 

party  of    young  men,   who  had  Third    Speaker, — '*  And  the  re- 

tuntered  down  to  the  pier  to  smoke  lationship  to  Eve,  I  expect,  is  more 

leir  cigars.  direct  than  to  the  Countess." 

First    Speaker. —  **  Mrs.    Dodge  They  turned  towards   the  house, 

ills  me  in  confidence  (so  don't  men-  and  as  they  passed  us  we  recognised 

on  it)  that    she   is    going    in  the  three    of    the    American    Minister's 

ress  of  her  ancestress,  Eva,  Count-  wife's  most  particular  friends.     Such 

S8  of  Monmouth."  is  friendship — at  a  Swiss  Hotel. 


vii. — the  doctor  discourses  on  congreve. 

While   the    rest  of   us  made   ex-  Of  him,  more  than  of  most  men,  it 

ursions — to   Lausanne,    to    Geneva  might   be   truly   said   that   he   was 

nd  the  junction  of  the  A rve  and  the  nobler  than  his  mood.      It  has  al- 

tbone,   to    Chillon,    to   the   Piesse-  ways  surprised  me,  therefore,  why 

iche   waterfall,     to    the    Col    de  he  should    have    done  such    scant 

Wme  to  see  the  sun  rise  on  Mont  justice  to  several  of  the  greatest  of 

tlaoc  (we  saw  the  mist  a  yard  from  our    English    humorists.     I   cannot 

ur  noses), — the  Doctor  kept  very  think   that  he    seriously  addressed 

teadily  at  work.     There  is  a  pretty  himself  to  the  task,  else  we  might 

itle     summer-house     overhanging  have   had   a   Congreve,  or  a  Swift, 

lie    lake,     and     yet    within      the  as  great  in  its  way  as  Becky  Sharp 

otel  grounds,  where  he  established  or  Colonel  Newcome.      Though  his 

imself   with   his    manuscript   and  powerful    and     somewhat     sombre 

J8   books.      (Gibbon    finished    his  genius  was  appreciated  by  his  con- 

istory   in    a    summer-house   here-  temporaries,     it     has     become     the 

bouts — why  not  the  Doctor  too  ?)  fashion  to  speak  of  Congi*eve  in   a 

We,  when  we  returned  from  the  light   disparaging  fashion   which  is 

toiintains  or  the  lake,  we  commonly  eminently  unjust.     No  one  can  read 

>und  him,  resting  after  the  labour  *  The   Old   Bachelor,'    *  The  Double 

f  the  day,  and   quite  prepared  to  Dealer,'  or  *  Love  for  Love,'  without* 

^cuss    in    a    didactic     style — his  acknowledging  that  the  author  is  a 

^nuscript  lying  beside  him  for  re-  finished  literary   artist.     The   man- 

srence — the   scenes  and  characters  ncr  and  the  form  are  faultless,  what- 

1  which   he   had    been    occupied,  ever  may  be  thought  of  the  matter 

Oe  of  these  discussions,  1  remem-  and  the  spirit.     These  are  certainly 

*,  turned  upon  Congreve.  the  wittiest  plays  in  the  language, 

*'  I  admired  Thackeray  immense-  and  they  manifest  the  wisdom  and 

,'*  said  the  Doctor,  **  and  I  liked  the  insight   of    wit   as   well  as   its 

m  even  more  than  I  admired  him.  smartness.     It  is  the  wit  of  an  cmi- 
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nently  active,  ingenious,  incisive,  and  house  would    have    been   an   aider- 
high  ly-cultivated  intelligence.  man   by   this    time   with    half   the  • 
**So    much,   perhaps,   Thackeray  trade,  if  he  had  setup  in  the  city./ 
would  have  been  prepared  to  grant.  For  my  part,  1  never  sit  at  the  dooj 
But  Congreve  was  much  more  than  that  I  don't  get  double  the  stomacl 
an    ingenious    trifler.       He    was    a  that  I  do  at  a  horse-race.     The  aijr 
humorist  as  well  as  a  wit.      Wit  upon   Banstead  Downs    is  nothing 
has  to  do  with  words,  humour  with  to  it,   yet  I   never  see  it  but  the 
character ;  and  his  plays  abound  in  spirit  of    famine    appears    to   me, 
really  humorous  conceptions  of  men  mostly  like  a  decayed  porter,  worn 
and  women.      Lady   Wishfort's  ri-  out  with  carrying    hilUt-d/Aix  imd 
diculous  reminiscences  when  Milla-  songs ;  not   like  other  porters,  for 
mant  runs  away, — *  She  was  never  hire,  but  for  the  jest's  sake.'     This 
suffered  to  play  with  a  male  child,  is    excellent    fooling:    and    in  the 
though  but  in  coats :  nay,  her  very  scenes  between    Angelica  and  the 
babies  were  of  the  feminine  gender ;'  nurse,    and  between    Sir   Sampson, 
Sir   Paul    Plyant's    comical    horror  his  son,  and  Jeremy,  there  is  a  great 
over  the  prospect  of  growing  horns, —  deal  more  quite  as  good.     Sir  Siimp- 
'  I'm  sure  if  cvjr  I  should  have  horns  son     Legend,     indeed,     is     drawn    • 
they   would   km    me;    they  would  throughout    in   a    vein    of    almost 
never  come  kindl3^     I    should   die  boisterous  mirth,   and    is    perhapi 
of  'em  like  a  child  that  was  cutting  the  most  thoroughly  humorous  of 
his    teeth ; '    Scandal's    explanation  all  the   characters    in    these  plays, 
of   the  antipathy  between  the  man  This    testy,     boastful,    specuJatire^ 
of  wit  and  the  millionaire, — *  Don't  whimsical     old      gentleman     never 
you   see   how  worthless   great  men  wearies  us.     His  petulant  explosioDS 
and  dull  rich  rogues  avoid  a  witty  and  fretful  reminiscences  arc  always 
man  of    small   fortune  ?    Why,    he  charming.     *Why,   sirrah,'  he  asb 
looks   like   a   writ   of   inquiry   into  his    son,    *  mayn't     I     do    what  I 
their   titles  and  estates,  and  seems  please?    Are   not    you    my  slave? 
commissioned   by    heaven    to    seize  Did  not  I  beget  you  ?    And  might 
the  better  half;' — are  examples  of  a  not  I  have  chosen  whether  I  ahonld 
humour  which  has  all  the  sparkle,  have   begot  you  or  i)ot  ? — I  know,' 
rapidity,  and  concentration   of  wit.  he    continues,    in     his    magnifioeot 
The   combination   is  somewhat  un-  vein,    *  I    knpw   the  length   of  the 
usual,  and  serves  perhaps  to  account  Emperor  of    China's   foot;    I  hiw 
for   the   injustice    which   has    been  kissed   the  Great  Mogul's  slippeis; 
done    to   Congreve    by   those   who  and  rid  a-hunting  upon  an  elepbut 
should  know  better.  But  the  humour  with  the   Cham  of   Tartary.    Body 
docs  not  always  manifest  itself  in  o'  me,  I  have  made  a  cuckold  of  i 
this  swift  epigrammatic  fashion, —  king,    and  the  present   Majest]r  ef 
it  can  sketch  a  scene  or    a  charac-  Bantam  is  the  issue  of  these  Iwft 
ter    with   leisurely    enjoyment   and  Then  turning  to  Jeremy, — *And  if 
meditative  playfulness.     How  effect-  this    rogue   were    anatomised  nofi 
ive,  for  instance,  are  the  successive  and  dissected,  he  has  his  vessels  of 
strokes   of    grotesque   extravagance  digestion,    and    concoction,  and  so 
in  the  description  of  AVill's  Coffee-  forth,  large  enough  for  the  inside « 
House!      *Ah,    pox  confound  that  a  cardinal,  this  son  of  a  cucumber 
Will's  Coffec-House!  it  has  ruined  These  things  are  unaccountable  mm 
more  young  men    than  the  Royal  unreasonable.    Body  o'  me,  why^  Bt 
Oak  Lottery.     Nothing  thrives  that  not  I  a  bear,  that  my  cubs  mip*  ■< 
belongs   to    it       The  man  of    the  have  lived  upon  sucking  their ptws*  ml 
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"  But  I  claim  more  for  Congreve,"  out  love,  truth,  friendslnp,  or  aught 

continued  the  Doctor.     "  There  are  ^  stable  to  rest  upon  in  this  unstable 

times  when  this  merry  and  shame-  world,  vainly   essays    to    hide    the 

less     muse    veils    her    face.     The  ravages  of  remorseless  time  and  to 

Jester       suddenly    grows       grave,  cloak    disease,   and    decay,   and    a 

Through  the  sparkle  of  the  wit,  and  foolish  heart,  under  a  show  of  girl- 

the  light  cynicism  of  the  man  about  ish  grace    and   sprightliness.     This 

town,  there  rises  up  once  and  again  whimsical     coquetry     with     death 

what  I  make  bold  to  call  a  purely  and    the    grave,    and    all  the    sad 

tragic    conception.     It    may    have  realities   of  an    unlovely    old    age, 

taken  him  by  surprise,  as  it  certainly  round  which  the  dark  shadows  are 

takes   his  readers,  being  altogether  closing  in,  is  conceived  by  Congreve 

80   much    above    and    beyond    the  in    a    spirit,   and  enforced  with  a 

man^s   ordinary  mood.     The    fierce  truthfulness,  which  the  mere  court 

intensity  of    a  passion  that  blasts  wit  or   club  jester  could  certainly 

its  victim  is  represented   in    *The  not  have  reached.     It  is  a  piece  of 

Double  Dealer  *  with  singular  vivid-  high  and  even  tragic  art,  not  un- 

ness    and    earnestness.     Again,    in  worthy  of  a  Holbein  or  a  Hogarth." 

delineating   the   character  of  Lady  Markham. — **You  are  a  persua- 

Wishfort,   how   incisive    and    even  sive  advocate,  sir ;  and  I  am  ready 

sorrowful  is  the  scorn  in  which  the  to  believe  that  Congreve's  muse  is 

artist  indulges.    There  is  certainly,  not  so  black  as  she  is  painted.     But 

in  few  tragedies  with  which  I  am  must  it  not,  at  least,  be  said  of  her, 

acquainted,  anything  more  impres-  what  Amoldo  says  in  the  old  play — 

sive  than  this  lightly-touched  por-  ,„,  ,       ,           r  s     v  *  wi          *  i    i 

*     ..     -  .1      ^    ,  j°i     ^  ,          u        •*.!.  'She'a    wiae    as   fair,  but   His  a  wicked 

trait  of  the  faded  beauty,  who  with-  wladom'  ?" 


VIII. — FRIBOUKG. 

Pribourg — the  quaint  old  burgh  a  fearful  and  wonderful  party  of 
within  the  bend  of  the  river,  watched  German  students,  who  occupied  the 
by  its  towers,  crowned  by  its  catho-  terrace  of  the  Zahringer  Hof  till  late 
dial,  and  haunted  by  hosts  of  swal-  at  night,  smoking  execrable  tobacco, 
lows  who  find  the  old  towers  handy  drinking  execrable  beer,  and  singing 
— ia  one  of  the  prettiest  towns,  and  execrable  songs.  "  If  this  is  an 
the  Zahringer  Hof  is  one  of  the  best  average  specimen  of  the  new  genera- 
hotels,  in  Switzerland.  The  gwal-  tion,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  there  must 
lows,  and  the  bridges  which  cross  have  been  a  sad  declension  since 
the  valley  with  a  flight  as  light  and  I  was  a  student  at  Heidelberg, 
dauntless  as  the  swallows*,  were  the  But  a  people  who  can  conquer  the 
chief  features  of  interest  to  us  during  world  are  released,  I  suppose,  from 
the  golden  summer  evening  we  spent  the  restraints  of  ^  common  politc- 
»t  Fribourg,  with  the  exception  of  ness." 


IX. — AN    **  OXFORD    GRADUATE"    AT   IN'TlSRLAiCKN. 

We  rested  at  Unterseen  (which  is  younger  members  of  our  party  bo- 

*o    Interlaken    what    Covent    Gar-  held  for  the  first  time  within  recog- 

^Q  is  to  the  West  End)  for  some  ni sable  distance  a  Swiss  mountain 

^78,  and    it  was    hero    that    the  of  the  first  class.     The  morning  had 

^OL,  CXra. — NO.    DCXCL  2   N 
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been  dark  and  threatening,  and  when  ^^^  law  ?s"curi"^  *^^*  **  "°^" 
we  went  into  live  o'clock  tabh  d^hote^  e  p   ce  s  curs  . 

even  the  near  hills  were  enveloped  That  two-headed  hydra — more  ter- 
in  cloud.     It  was  nearly  eight  when  rible  than  any  of  the  fabulous  mon- 
we  came  out,  and  picked  our  steps,  sters  of  antiquity — the  British- Ame- 
as  best  we  might,  along  the  dirty  rican  tourist,  has  settled  upon  the 
causeway,  and  between  the  quaint  mountain-shrine,  and  turned  it  into 
high-roofed  houses  which  hedged  us  a  vulgar  watering-place." 
in.     Raising    his    eyes    by    chance        "Yes,"  replied  our  friend,  "We 
above   the  roofs,  Markham  uttered  English    must    sorrowfully  confess 
an   exclamation  of    delight.     "The  that    no    other    nation    in  Europe 
Jungfrau!"  he  said,  pointing  up  to  manifests  such  scornful  insensibiKly 
heaven.     Yes, — there,    beyond    the  to  natural  beauty.     But  in  this  re- 
brown  roofs,  and  the  blue  pine-wood  spect  our  cousins  across  the  Atlaniie 
slopes,  up  which  the  night-shadows  fairly    leave   us    behind, — the  hoi- 
were  already  creeping,  hung  a  golden  house  culture  to  which  their  yooK 
cloud; — but  a  cloud  which    stood  plants  are  exposed  unfitting  then,! 
steady  against  the  breeze,  and  of  a  take  it,  for  any  calm  and  simple  en- 
rare  delicacy  and  purity  of  colour  joyment     Let  me  tell  you  what  I 
which  the  clouds  cannot  match,  and  saw  with  my  own  eyes  last  week  cb 
which  is  the  exclusive  property  of  my  way  here  from  Venice.    In  t&i 
a  snow  mountain  in  the  Alps  or  a  carriage  with  me  were  two  Amerioi 
spray  of  apple-blossom  in  England,  girls  with  their  father  and  motlMi; 
The  most  delicate  rose  in  the  artist's  people  of  the  class  which  his  lifc^ 
box  is  chilled  into  chaster  brilliancy  made  so  much  money  suddenly,  IM 
by  these  awful  precipices  and  these  does  not  know  what  to  do  wifli  ft; 
eternal  snows.  and  these  two  girls,  of  about  fiftea 

Wo  met  a  very  interesting  man  and    eighteen,    had    evidently  bed 

at   Interlakcn,   with  whom  we  had  indulged  in   everything  (since  ^ 

a  good  deal  of  rather  animated  dis-  had  had  the  means)  which  Westei 

cussion  on  matters  connected  with  civilisation  could  imagine.    Apdlnw 

art, — regarding  which  we  found  that  they  were,  specimens  of  the  J^as^ 

our  friend  could  wax  eloquent  which  the  money  and  inventko  i 

We  were  sitting  in  the  gardens  of  the  nineteenth   century  couM  V^ 

the  Kursaal  in  the  twilight,  looking  duce  in  maidenhood — children  oiii 

up  at  the  Jungfrau,  which  from  the  most  progressive  race — enjoyii^  fc 

Kursaal   terrace  looks,    it  must  be  full  advantages  of  politick  KMS 

confessed,  just  a  leetle  like  the  snow  of  enlightened  philosophical  eto 

mountain  in  the  scene  of  an  opera  tion,  of  cheap  pilfered  literaton^iilBL 

which  most  of  us  have  seen.  of  luxury  at  any  cost    White* 

"  I  remember  Interlaken  twenty-  money,   machinery,  or   freedfl«|J 

five    years  ago,"   said  the  Doctor,  thought  could  do  for  these  twodi' 

"  when  there  were  only  two  hotels,  dren  had  been  done.    No  s'JP^J 

which  stood  apart  from  each  other  tion  had  deceived,  no  restniDti^ 

among  the  trees,  like  country  gentle-  graded  them — types  they  couW  ■^ 

men's   scats.     I   lived  for  a  month  but  be  of  maidenly  wisdom  wdij 

in   the   Hotel  des  Alpes  with   poor  city,  as  conceived  by  the  forwJUi|J  ■  ' 

H ,  and  we  had  the  most  charm-  intellects   of    our  time.    And  Bfi 


among  the  trees,  like  country  gentle-  graded  them — types  they  couW  ■^  t. 

men's   scats.     I   lived  for  a  month  but  be  of  maidenly  wisdom  wdij  ■  - 

in   the   Hotel  des  Alpes  with   poor  city,  as  conceived  by  the  forwJUi|J  ■  ? 

H ,  and  we  had  the  most  charm-  intellects   of    our  time.    And^B  . 

ing  Walks  of   discover}"  among  the  were  travelling    through  a  52 Bflk 

hills, — seeing    never  a  soul   except  which,  if  any  in  the  world,  sho*  Wr^ 

shepherds   and  wood-cutters.     The  touch  the  hearts  and  delight  the ^B*^ 

Sanctuary  has  been  desecrated  :  of  young  girls.     Between  Venice •■■,'?! 


L: 
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crona!    Portia's  villa  perhaps  in  subject  of   things  outside  the  car- 

ght    upon     the     Brenta  —  Juliet's  riage   (the  Alps  being  once  visible 

inb  to  be  visited  in  the  evening —  from  a  station  where  they  had  drawn 

ae  against  the  southern  sky,  the  up  the  blinds) — *  Don't  those  snow- 

lls  of  Petrarch's  home.     Exquisite  caps  make  you  cool  ? '     *  No ;  I  wish 

idsummcr  sunshine,  with  low  rays,  they  did.'     And  so  they  went  their 

anced  through  the  vine-leaves ;   all  way,  with  sealed  eyes  and  torment- 

e  Alps  were  clear  from  the  Lake  cd  limbs,    their  numbered  miles  of 

Garda  to  Cadore,  and  to  farthest  pain."* 
rroL  What  a  princess's  chamber  "Poor  things,"  said  Markham, 
is,  if  those  are  princesses,  and  "  T  daresay  they  find  it  hard  work 
lutt  dreams  might  they  not  dream  knocking  about  Europe,  and  would 
erein  !  But  the  two  American  very  gladly  bo  at  home  again,  where 
rls  were  neither  princesses,  nor  they  will  make  very  exemplary 
ers,  nor  dreamers.  By  infinite  self-  wives  and  mothers,  I  have  no  doubt, 
dulgence  they  had  reduced  them-  A  woman  is  not  necessarily  a  de- 
lves simply  to  two  pieces  of  white  graded  being  because  she  cannot 
itty  that  could  feel  pain.  The  flies  tell  a  Raphael  from  a  Rubens,  and 
id  the  dust  stuck  to  them  as  to  clay,  does  not  care  a  rap  for  a  snow 
id  they  perceived,  between  Venice  mountain.  Why,  the  taste  for  snow 
id  Verona,  nothing  but  the  flics  mountains  is  not  fifty  years  old! 
id  the  dust  They  pulled  down  Coleridge's  hymn  to  Mont  Blanc  is 
vb  blinds  the  moment  they  entered  about  tne  earliest  literary  manif esta- 
te carriage,  and  then  sprawled,  and  tion  of  the  modern  love  for  moun- 
rithed,  and  tossed  among  the  cush-  tain  beauty  that  exists,  and  the 
OS  of  it,  in  vain  contest,  during  herd  of  tourists  did  not  take  to  the 
le  whole  fifty  miles,  with  every  hills  till  much  later.  But  there  were 
liserable  sensation  of  bodily  afflic-  good  men  and  true  in  Scotland  bc- 
<m  that  could  make  time  intoler  fore  Walter  Scott." 
We.  They  were  dressed  in  thin  The  Doctor. — "I  was  looking 
iiite  frocks,  coming  vaguely  open  the  other  day  at  a  curious  book 
t  the  backs  as  they  stretched  or  published  about  the  end  of  latst 
rriggled ;  they  had  French  novels,  century — the  Journey  of  the  Queen's 
■noDs,  and  lumps  of  sugar  to  be-  Ambassadors  to  Rome  in  the  year 
^0  tiieir  state  with ;  the  novels  1555.  They  described  one  of  the 
Aoging  together  by  the  ends  of  grandest  roads  through  the  Alps  in 
bings  that  had  once  stitched  them,  this  fashion :  *  There  was  sttch  a 
IP  adhering  at  the  comers  in  densely-  Twue  of  water  heating  tipon  the 
snised  dog's-ears,  out  of  which  the  roeJcs^  and  such  monstrous  moun- 
ji'ls,  wetting  their  fingers,  occasion-  tains  to  behold,  of  a  huge  height^ 
Uy  extricated  a  gluey  leaf.  From  leing  always  in  danger  of  some  stone 
^6  to  time  they  cut  a  lemon  open,  falling  upon  us,  that  it  seemed  rather 
found  a  lump  of  sugar  backwards  like  a  hell  th^xn  a  highway  to  pa^s 
^  forwards  over  it  till  every  fibre  in.'  Contrast  that  with  *  Modern 
'■«  in  a  treacly  pulp ;  then  sucked  Painters,'  or  even  with  Murray's 
*©  pulp,  an<l  gnawed  the  white  skin  Guide  Book.  Yet  the  commis- 
'*o  leathery  strings,  for  the  sake  of  sioners  were  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and 
'  bitter.  Only  one  sentence  was  Lord  Montagu." 
^changed  in  the  fifty ^miles  on  the  Hero  our  conversation  terminated 

*  This  astonisbing  narrative  has  already  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  *  Fors 
^■^igera,'  to  which  remarkable  impcrs  the  inquiring  readeris  rcf  erred* 
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rather  abruptly,  as  the  band  struck  away  as  we  ascended,  and  revelled 

up  a  noisy  national  air,  which  was  the  the    virgin     mountain.       She  was 

signal  to  disperse.     The  whole  yalley  draped  in  white  from  head  to  foot 

was  by  this  time  in  darkness  :   even  — chastely  splendid — ^but  ever  and 

the  highest  peaks  were  no  longer  again,  as  she  caught  the  last  reflec- 

distinguishable,  though  a  dim  ghost-  tions  of    the   sunset,  a   rosy  flash 

ly  light  lingered  about  the  snows  of  flitted  across  her  brow.     Then,  b^ 

the  Jungfrau,  like  the  light  which  sides    the  pink  and  white  of  the 

on  a  clear  starlit  night  is  reflected  Jungfrau,   there    was    a  wonderful 

by,  or  emitted  from,  a  cloud  floating  carmine  on  the  highest  ridges  of 

in  mid-air.  the    Schienige     Platte     range,  the 

The  very  next  day  our  eloquent  Brienz  hills  were  greyish  blue,  aiul 

friend  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  Niescn,  cutting  the  sunset  witb 

that  the  insensibility  of  which  ho  sharp  articulate  lines,  was  real  por- 

complained  was  not  confined  to  the  pie — most  exquisite  and  wondofol 

great  British  or  American   public,  colouring.     As   we   sat  there,  in  i 

Wo  had  wandered  slowly  up  after  silence  that  no  one  cared  to  breil[, 

dinner  to  the  summit  of  the  Rugen  we  saw  three  fellow-creatures  toiliog 

— the  curious  conical  hill  that  rises  up   the  last  few  rocky  feet  of  the 

above    Unspunnen.      A    path,    no-  ascent, — a  fat  old  German  lady,  her 

where  steep,  leads  gently  through  son  and  daughter.      The  poor  old 

the  pine-wood  to  the  summit     We  thing  was  pufSng    like  a  porpoitt 

cat    down    upon    the    rustic    seats  — she  had  found  it  a  tremendon 

which  had  been  provided  for  wan-  climb:    here,  surely,  was  a  votor 

dcrers    like    ourselves.      It  was  a  of  the  beautiful,  who  had  sacrificed 

lovely    evening.       We    heard     the  something  to  her  pious  enthusiasm! 

cuckoo  calling  among  the  Unspun-  She  had  reached  the  shrine,  and  not 

nen  woods.    A  pair  of  squirrels,  with  she  might  recover  her  breath,  aod 

large  black  bushy  tails,  were  moving  worship  leisurely  as  we  were  doiii^ 

stealthily  among  the  branches  below  What  she  did  was  this.    Wheoerer 

our  feet,  passing  from  tree  to  tree  she  could  speak  she  turned  to  the 

with  surprising  agility.  The  branches  Doctor,    and,    addressing    him  b 

liad  been  cut  away  in  throe  direc-  barely  intelligible  French,  inqnind 

tions,  and  delicate  vignettes  of  moun-  — h     tlm     the    way    to    ik$  oifi 

tain,  lake,  and  sky  were  framed  in  Unspunnen  f      And    on    bdng  u* 

the  dark  blue  green  of  the  fir.     To  swcred  in  the  negative,  the  whole 

the    west    the    mountains    opened  party,  not  looking  to  the  right  hittl 

away  and  disclosed  the  Thunersee —  nor  to  the  left,  descended  bj  tl» 

to  the  east  they  crowded  in  around  road   they  had  come,  and  we  tf* 

the  lake  of   Brienz — to   the    south,  them  no  more, 
above  the  rent  in  th^  wall  of  rock        Our  friend  grew  pale;  there wi« 

wlicrc     the     Lauterbrunncn      and  a  depth  of  lawless    wickedness,  d 

Grindenwald    valleys      meet,     the  low  animal  insensibility,  in  such  ooo* 

Jungfrau     rose    in    pale    ethereal  duct,  which    the   English  laxffH^ 

divineness.     The  mists   had   rolled  at  its  best  was  powerless  to  dem    l|^ 

X. — THE    GIESSBACH    AND    TUB   IfASLI    TDAL — WUAT   IS    BEAUTVJ 

The  Giessbach  does  not  throw  it-  but,   like    the   roads   of  the  owa* 

self  over  the  precipice  at  one  bound,  tnr,  descends  in  zigzags.    Thus  toe 

as  a  waterfall  is   expected   to  do ;  white  silvery  gleam  of  its  waters  b 
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scovcred  at  unexpected  intervals  manity  which  the  place  suggests. 
Qong  the  dark  fir^,  and  the  effect  *  It  would  he  difficult,*  are  his 
most  successful.  Lovely  little  words,  *  to  conceive  a  scene  less  de- 
reek  temples  dotted  about  the  pendent  upon  any  other  interest 
oantain-side  (one  might  say  if  than  that^  of  its  own  secluded  and 
ncifully  inclined),  only  instead  of  serious  beauty ;  but  the  writer  well 
arble  pillars  from  Pentelicus,  snow-  remembers  the  sudden  blankness 
bite  columns  of  foam,  and  blue-  and  chillness  which  were  cast  upon 
een  pines  instead  of  the  acacia  it  when  he  endeavoured,  in  order 
kd  the  olive.  All  day  long  we  more  strictly  to  arrive  at  the  sources 
Y  upon  the  high  table-land  (near  of  its  impressiveness,  to  imagine  it, 
here  they  have  built  the  hotel)  for  a  moment,  a  scene  in  some 
ttening  to  the  chirp  of  the  grass-  aboriginal  forest  of  the  new  con- 
>ppers  and  the  murmur  of  the  tinent  The  flowers  in  an  instant 
^terfalls :  and  here  we  renewed  the  lost  their  light,  the  river  its  music ; 
scussion  on  natural  beauty,  which  the  hills  became  oppressively  deso- 
id  been  interrupted  at  Interlaken.  late:    a    heaviness    in    the    boughs 

The  Doctor. — "  Is  beauty  in  the  of  the  darkened  forest  showed  how 

>ject   or    in    the    mind  ?    That,  I  much  of  their  former  power  had  been 

ie  it,  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  dependent   upon  a  life    which  was 

hole  controversy.     Beauty,  say  one  not  theirs — how  much  of  the  glory 

irty,  is  a  real  property  or  attribute  of  the  imperishable  or  continually- 

^  external  nature ;  beauty,  say  the  renewed   creation,  is  reflected  from 

ther,  is  due  to  mental  associations,  things  more  precious  in  their  memo- 

nd  has  no  independent  existence.''  ries  than  it,  in  its  renewing.     Those 

Mark  HAH. — "  A  very  pretty  quar-  ever-springing    flowers,     and    ever- 

A  as  it  stands.     To  which  side  do  flowing  streams,  had  been  dyed  by 

(Ml  incline,    Mrs.  John    Markham?  the  deep  colours  of  human  endurance, 

jpe  you  pretty  in  yourself,  or  only  valour,  and  virtue ;  and  the   crests 

I  we    eyes    of    your    husband  ? '  of  the  sable  hills  that  rose  against 
Cissy,    wholly    occupied    on    her  the  evening  sky  received  a  deeper 

ketch,  answers  only  by  an  absent  worship,  because  their  far  shadows 

Daile.  fell  eastward   over  the  iron  wall  of 

The  Doctor. — "  The  truth,  I  take  Joux  and  the  four-square  keep  of 

ij.lies  somewhere  between  the  two  Granson.'     That    is    the  substance 

xtreme  views.     No  one    will    ever  of  what  he  says." 

ersuade  me  that  a  Yorkshire  cotton-  Markham. — "  *  The  flowers  in  an 

lill  is  as  capable  of  exciting  the  emo-  instant  lost  their  light,  the  river  its 

ionof  beauty  as  York  Cathedral.  We  music' — musical,    exceedingly,    but 

II  recollect  Mr.  Ruskin's  grand  de-  what  does  he  mean  ?  Does  he  mean 
oription  of  the  Jura  Mountains.  But  to  assert  that  in  an  aboriginal  forest 
rhat  is  the  moral  which  he  draws  V  the  flowers  have  no  light,    and  the 

Markham  (interrupting). — "What  river  no  music  ?    Then  we  know,  in 

tioral  lies  in  being  fair  ?  as  Tennyson  point  of  fact,   that  the  assertion  is 

astly  observes."  not  true.     In     saying    so,    I  don't 

The      Doctor. — "Exactly.       Yet  of    course    impugn    Mr.     Ruskin's 

fr.  Ruskin    has  the    hardihood  to  truthfulness,  for  I  quite  believe  that 

issert    that    the    beauty    which  he  he  fancied  that  the  impossible  men- 

lescribes  is  an  unsubstantial  phan-  tal    operation    which    he    tried    to 

om — a  sort    of    Will  o  '-the-wisp —  undergo  was  attended  with  the  re- 

)onjured  up   in   some   unexplained  markablo  results  which  he  describes, 

^y  by  the  associations  with   hu-  There  is  a  parallel  passage  in    Mr. 
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Emerson's     essay    on     Nature — an  Alps,  under  the  shadow  of  the  an- 

cssay  which  I  used  to  admire  pro-  lanche ;  he  died  on  the  nearly  lefdi 

digiously — which   I    think    I   could  plain  of  Sempach,  which  lies  in  the 

even  to-day  repeat."  low  country  between  Basle  and  Lu- 

Markham     did    repeat    it    with  ceme,  and  through  which  the  nil- 

nearly  verbal  accuracy,   but  I  had  way  runs.     It  is  hardly  too  mach 

best  copy  the  passage  from  the  essay  to  say  that  the  spot  is  at  once  the 

itself,   which   is  now  lying    beside  most  memorable  and  least  beautiful 

me :    "  When  a  noble  act  is  done,  ^  in   this    enchanting    country.    The 

perchance  in  a  scene  of  great  natural  *  Zcrmatt  valley,  on  the  other  hand, 

l^eauty ;   when    Leonidas    and    his  has  no  recorded  story  ;  and  the  sur- 

three  hundred  martyrs  consume  one  passing  splendour  of  the  view  from 

day  in  dying,  and  tlie  sun  and  moon  the  Gorner  (irat — the  grandest  in 

come  each  and  look  at  them  once  in  Europe — cannot    possibly    by   anj 

the   steep    defile    of  Thermopylae ;  Emerson   or  Ruskin   be    attributed 

when    Arnold    Winkelried,    in   the  to  acts  of  virtue  or  deeds  of  heroism 

high  Alps,  under  the  shadow  of  the  When  he  says  again, — *  Ever  does 

avalanche,  gathers  in  his  side  a  shoaf  natural  beauty  steal  in  like  air,  and 

of  Austrian  spears  to  break  the  line  envelop     great    actions,' — does   he 

for  his  comrades ; — are  not  these  he-  mean  that  no  great  action  is  ewr 

roes   entitled  to  add  the  beauty  of  perfonned  except  in  a  picturesque 

the  scene  to  the  beauty  of  the  deed  V  locality  ?     I    suspect    that  the  de* 

When  the  bark  of  Columbus  ncars  cisive  battles  of  the  world  were,  as 

the   shores  of  America — before  it,  a  rule,   fought  in    the     open:   the 

the  beach  lined  with  savages,  fleeing  great  generals  liked  elbow-room,  and 

out  of  all  their  huts  of  cane,  the  kept  out  of  the   way  of  the  hills, 

sea  behind,  and  the  purple  moun-  which  are  good  only  for  skirmishes, 

tains    of    the    Indian    Archipelago  We  hear  enough  about  the  pass  d 

around,— can  we  separate  the  man  Thermopylae,  but  very  little  about  the 

from  the  living  picture  ?    Ever  does  uncomely  dykes  behind  which  Wil- 

natural  beauty  steal  in  like  air,  and  liam  of  Orange  and  his  Hollaodcn 

envelop  great  actions."  repulsed  the  chivalry  of  Spain." 

The  Doctor. — "  You  are  right:        Tue  Writer. — ^*  I  think  you  ire 

that  is  a  striking  passage."  rather  hard  on  him  ;  but  I  suppose 

Markham. — "  Yes  ;  but  when  you  you  surgeons  have  all  a  natural  ip- 

submit  it   to   the    microscope    you  titude  for  the  knife." 
find  that  it  consists  of  inaccuracies        Markham. — '^Ilardonhim!  Whff 

and  platitudes."  I  am  the  most  gentle  and   humUS 

At    this    there    was    general  in-  of  human  beings,  as  Mrs.  Markhioi 

dignant  protest  will  tell  you.    And  to  speak  hardly 

Markham. — "  Well,  listen.     If  it  of  that  essay  on  Nature  would  be  it 

means  anything,  it  means  that  those  once  foolish  and  ungrateful    Tohwr 

scenes  where  martyrs  have  suffered  many  of  us  did  it  not  prove  the  first 

and  heroes  died  are  the  most  beauti-  excitement   to   independent  meotii 

ful  in   the  world.     But  is  not  this  activity?     Once    more    the   onsesa 

to  confound  the  interesting  with  the  soul  of  the  universe    looked  at  as 

beautiful  ?    Interest  is   one  thing ;  through  the  eyes,  and  spoke  to  as 

beauty  is  another, — as  wo  all  know,  by  the  voice  of  a  prophet,  and  we 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Swiss  illus-  did    well    to    listen,    even    thoogb 

tration,  which,  by  the  way,  is  sin-  the    gestures     were     uncouth  tad 

gularly    inaccurate.     Arnold    Win-  the  message    somewhat    incompre- 

kelried  did  not  die  among  the  high  hensible." 
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We  rowed  across  the  lake  in  the  the  morrow  and   all    the    wonders 

iemoon,   and,    landing  at   Brienz,  that  it  would  bring. 

ere  met  by  the  ponies  which  we  For    we     had    not    yet    entered 

id   ordered  to    convey  us  up  the  within   the  sanctuaries  of  the  hills, 

asli  Thai,  and  through  the  Obcr-  But  next  morning  we  were  to  quit 

nd  —  a   pony  for    Cissy,    another  the  plain,  and  climb  the  almost  in- 

r  the  Doctor,  a  third  for  his  books  accessible  cliff  (as  it  seemed)   that 

id  our  knapsacks, — while  the  rest  now  lay  in  deep  shadow  behind  the 

us,  Fred,  Markham,  and  I,  went  inn.     And  as  wo  gazed,  a  single  star 

oot     The  evening  at  Reichenbach  of  singular  lustre  suddenly  appeared 

B8   one    long    to   be  remembered,  above  the  crags.     On  such  a  night 

he  hills  above  Brienz    were  blue  (the  western  sky  still  suffused  by  the 

id   purple — blue  above,  purple  be-  delicate  orange  of  the  sunset),  only 

w ;  overhead  rose  the  dark  woods  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  could 

id  frowning  heights  of  the  Reich-  make  itself  visible.    But  to  our  excit- 

ibach,     and    the    crescent    moon  ed  imaginations  this  was  more  than  a 

sible  that  night  for  the  first  time ;  star.    One  of  the  pale  immortals  who 

I  the  other  side  of  the  valley  the  maintain  their  ancient  empire  among 

ise  of   the  snowy  Titlis  range  lay  the  Alpine  solitudes  had  blazed  out 

hite    and    cool    in    a    light    com-  upon  us  through  the  twilight ; — 
Hinded   of  moonlight  and  twilight 

id   snowlight      We    sat    out   very  ,,          "  And  when  he  raised  his  lance, 
,     .       -       ^rxi_      LxiAii"          *^P    ilespcrua    rose     among   tlio    cveniog 

te  in  front  of  the  hotel,  talkmg  of  stara V' 


XI. — TUB  UPLAND  VALLEYS — AX  ENCOUNTER  AT  ROSENLAUL 

The  mule-path  up  the  steep  but-  dark  blue  of  the  pine  into  the  lucid 
ess  of  rock  over  which  the  Reich-  blue  of  the  sky — was  a  delightful 
ibach  torrent  precipitates  itself,  is,  surprise,  even  to  those  of  us  who 
ith  the  exception  of  that  between  had  been  across  the  pass  before. 
reig  and  the  Bel  Alp,  the  worst  in  And  the  jagged  peaks  of  the  Engel- 
iritzerland.  It  rather  tries  the  homer — reft  and  torn  into  weird  and 
srves  of  a  neophyte  who  does  not  fantastic  shapes  —  which  rise  di- 
aow  that  these  Bernese  ponies  can  rectly  from  the  path,  threw  a  deep 
Tamble  up  anything.  But  the  as-  cool  shadow  about  us,  which  added 
!nt  to  the  high  table-land  on  which  to  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  the 
osenlaui  stands  is  soon  made,  and  great  mountains. 
len  a  new  world  is  reached —  At  the  nice  little  inn  at  Rosen- 
high  upland  valley,  where  the  laui,  we  made  a  very  agreeable  ad- 
weet  mountain  pasture  is  enriched  dition  to  our  party.  While  break- 
ith  innumerable  flowers,  where  fast  was  preparing  they  brought  us 
lere  are  cows  and  goats,  and  moun-  the  visitor's  book.  It  was  early  in 
lin  sheep  and  shepherds  and  chd-  the  season  for  the  higher  passes; 
\t8j  and  where  the  complete  round  and  very  few  tourists,  with  the  ex- 
f  pastoral  life  proceeds  three  or  ception  of  one  or  two  German  stu- 
mor thousand  feet  above  the  level  dents  and  Alpine  Club-men,  ap- 
f  the  plain  below.  The  early  peared  to  have  preceded  us.  But 
loming  air  was  deliciously  clear,  among  the  arrivals  on  the  previous 
od  the  first  view  of  the  Wellborn  day  we  found  the  names  of  "  Colonel 
nd  the  Wetterhorn  —  glittering  and  Miss  Dorothy  Vernon ;"  and 
yramids  of  ice,    rising    from    the  we  learned    that   they  had   not  yet 
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gone  on,  and  were  to  dine  at  the  embroidered  collar),  but  a  face  like 

table  d^hote  that  day.     During  the  hers — 
afternoon  we   scrambled   up  to  the  "  A  foce  that  best 

Rosenlaui  glacier  by  a  path   which  By  its  own  beauty  dre»t  "— 

is   scraped    out    of  the  rfeiW* — the  needs  none. 

riven    and    serrated    ridge  of    the        Poor   Fred !     He  could   not  keep 

EngelhSmer     rising     magnificently  his  eyes  off  this  astonishing  tppa- 

overhead — but    which     the     winter  rition.      Before    the    evening  wu 

rains  had  almost    entirely    washed  over  (and  we  all  walked  down  by 

away.     Cissy  was  assisted  over  the  the  side  of  the  rocky  torrent  to  tM 

worst    places   by  a  boyish    bright-  hamlet  of    Breitenmatt,   where  the 

eyed  little  guide  we  had  picked  up —  shepherds  were  milking  their  goats) 

Gaspar  Bossli  by  name  (so  he  spelt  he  was  hopelessly  enslaved, 
it  at  least,  and  he  was  very  proud        Nor    was    the  Colonel   less  buc- 

of  being  able  to  spell) — her  own  par-  cessful  with  the  Doctor.     This  mfld 

ticular   pony  and    guide,  Lisa  and  old  gentleman  (who,  as  we  learned 

Christian  Richart,  having  been  left  afterwards,  had  done   some  of  the 

to  refresh  themselves  at  the   inn.  hardest  fighting  in  India  against  the 

On  our  way  back,   we  came  quite  Sikhs)  was  a  man  after  the  Doctor's 

suddenly  upon  a  young  lady,  who  heart 

was  sketching  a  clump  of  firs  and        "My  daughter  and  I  are  rovcn 
rocks  picturesquely  situated  on  the  by  instinct,"    said    the  Colonel,  as 
margin  of  the  rivulet.     She  was  so  they  sat  together  next  day  in  front 
engrossed  with  her  work  that  she  of  the  baths — "  natural   vagabonds, 
did  not  notice  us ;    and  we  could  Though  T  am  seventy-six  in  August 
only  make  out  that  her  figure  was  I  don  t  feel  the  slightest  inclinatioo 
slight  and  girlish,  for  the  Swiss  hat  to  lay  up  ;  and  Dorothy  delights  in 
which  she  wore,  of  a  Dolly  Varden  running    about   with   me.      So  we 
pattern,  entirely  concealed  the  half-  wander  leisurely  over  Europe— now 
averted  face.     Fred,  without  seeing  in  Rome,  now  in   Naples,    now  oo 
it,  was  ready  to  swear  that  it  was  the  Riviera,   now  among  the  Swiss 
lovely.     He  was  right      When  we  mountains.     We  are  keen  sketchers, 
went  into   the    salle-d-manger^    we  both  of  us,  though  Dorothy  took  to 
found  a  tall,  erect,  soldierly -looking  it  mainly  to  keep  me  in  countenance, 
old  gentleman,  with  a  mild  eye  and  Ah,  the  artistes  is  a  pleasant  life !" 
a  white  moustache  (the  very  image  continued  the  Colonel,  lighting  op; 
of  Richard    Doyle's  Colonel    New-  '*  and  I  thank  God  that  he  stSl  en- 
come),    seated   at  the    top    of  the  ables  me  to  enjoy  it.     There  is  snd» 
table,  and  at  his  side— Miss  Doro-  a  vast  variety  of  beautiful  things  to 
thy  Vernon.      Such  a  sweet  face !  be  seen  in    this    delightful  woiM, 
Such  a  frank,  fearless,  honest  smile  I  that    I  canH    understand    any  OQ^ 
Such  a  profusion  of  flossy,  glossy,  staying  in  the  same  place  who  csn 
light  -  brown     hair !       Such   bright  afford  to  move  about     My  daurij- 
eyes  I       Such   rosy  cheeks  I  —  and  ter  and  I  are  always  busy.    We  nfl 
yet   redeemed    from  any  suspicion  our  sketch  -  books  during  summor 
of  rusticity   by  the  delicate  life  of  among  the  hills,  and  we  finish  thcai 
the    complexion  !       She    wore   no  during  winter,  when  we  make  ou^ 
0  rnament  of  any  kind     (except    a  selves  snug  in  our  pleasant  lodging 
hi  gh,  scrupulously  clean,  quaintly-  on  the  Corso  or  the  Lung  Amo. 
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THE     MEMBERS    FOR    MUIRSHIRE. 

Okcib  upon  a  time  and  not  so  very  gentleman  should  be  so  visibly  one 

ig  ago,  no  county  in  Scotland  was  of  the  last  men  you  would  care  to 

>re    politically  harmonious    than  take  a  liberty  with.       He   carried 

iiirshire.     Pure  Liberals  were  rare,  his     Parliamentary    responsibilities 

>RS  -  bred    Liberal    Conservatives  lightly,  although  he  fully  answered 

ich  more  so ;  while  out  of  the  streets  the  expectations  of  his  constituents. 

Duntreddles,  the  cotton-spinning  He  did  not  make  himself  over-com- 

d  wood-weaving  capital,a  thorough-  mon  among    them,   although   every 

ced   Radical  of   extreme  opinions  year  he  passed  the  late  summer  and 

IS  seldom  or  never  to  be  met  with,  the  autumn,  either  in  the  mansion  of 

id  such  a  monster  shown  himself  his  noble  nephew,  or  in  an  outlying 

a  quiet-going  parish,  the  country  shooting-box    assigned  to  his    per- 

^old  speedily  have  been  made  as  sonal  use.     Gatherings  of  the  masses 

t    for  him  as  for  an  atheist,  an  were  little  in  fashion  in  those  days ; 

ti- Sabbatarian,    or     a  menagerie-  and  had  a  council  of  the  people  been 

Af  broken  loose  among  the  sheep-  summoned  by  any  miracle,  no  one 

mis.      So    respectable    a    county  would  have  dreamed  of  asking  the 

served  a  respectable  member,  and  county  member    to    fill  the  chair, 

had  one.      For    generations    the  unless,  indeed,  an  enemy^s  squadron 

presentation  had  run  in  the  noble  had  been  signalled  off  the  coast,  or 

mfly  of    the  Marischals,  Earls  of  a    Chartist  republic    proclaimed  in 

ontreddles.     The  Marischals  had  the  metropolis. 

spt  the  county,  partly  by  grace  of  On  the    other   hand,   and  in  his 

triple  alliance,  offensive  and  in-  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  Ad- 
fensive,  arranged  between  them  miral  was  known,  loved,  and  re- 
id  the  rival  houses  of  Strathgorum  spected.  He  seldom  showed  to 
id  Fettemess.  His  Grace  of  greater  advantage  than  when  pre- 
bratbgorum,  Tory — the  Earl  of  Fet-  siding  in  some  village  inn,  over 
mess,  Whig — ^and  the  Earl  of  Dun-  some  farmers*  dinner,  served  "  in 
"eddies — were  all  in  the  enjoyment  mine  host^s  most  rechercJd  style,'* 
I  broad  lands  and  commensurate  in-  as  the  county  papers  had  it.  The 
aence  in  each  of  the  three  adjacent  menu  might  consist  mainly  of  blocks 
oanties  they  severally  nominated  of  boiled  beef,  and  pie-dishfuls  of 
>.  But  the  Marischals  sat  for  the  plainest  puddings.  Yet  to  see 
[nirshire  chiefly  in  virtue  of  a  him  handle  his  knife  and  fork,  he 
otent  oligarchy  of  Tory  lairds,  not  might  have  been  the  sharp-set  mid- 
few  of  them  of  Marischal  kith  shipman  of  fifty  years  back,  to 
ad  kin.  And  a  dozen  of  years  whom  plumdufif  was  a  luxury,  in 
<o^  Rear-Admiral  the  Hon.  Mungo  place  of  the  veteran  gourmet  who 
urischal  was  seated  for  the  lorded  it  over  cooks  and  committee 
xmnty,  as  he  had  been  for  nearly  at  "  the  Apician."  Nor  was  the 
^  quarter  of  a  century.  A  dignified  zest  with  which  he  cut  and  came 
S^itleman  he  was,  although  little  again  by  any  means  hypocriticaL 
»  the  way  of  parading  his  dignity  A  gentleman  in  every  fibre  of  his 
~*8  in  some  of  the  most  charac-  frame,  moral  and  physical,  keenly 
t^tic  portraits  by  Vandyke  and  susceptible' as  to  the  feelings  of  his 
Velasquez  it  would  sorely  puzzle  humble  neighbours,  he  had  taught 
you  were  you  asked  to  explain  himself  to  seem  to  share  their  plea- 
how  the  frank  seaman   and  cheery  sures,  until  semblance  at  last  had 
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become  reality,  and  duty  positive  statesman,  and  revered  as  a  Christian 
pleasure.  Then  he  had  a  magnifi-  and  most  honourable  gentleman." 
cent  constitution  of  his  own,  that  Yet  the  cheers  that  greeted  the  fcr- 
time  and  dinners  seemed  to  have  vid  divine,  as  he  paused  in  his 
dealt  gently  by ;  and  occasional  periods  to  mop  his  seething  brow- 
Hying  twinges  of  gout  only  came  cheersvery  different  from  the  matte^ 
as  storm-signals  warning  him  to  of-course  encouragement  afforded  to 
be  careful.  **  Admiral  of  the  minor  speakers — showed  that  be 
Port,"  was  his  iohriquet  in  the  expressed  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
county ;  for  when  he  joined  a  dinner-  — told  that  his  burning  words  found 
party  en  depute^  his  arrival  was  echoes  in  his  hearers*  hearts, 
always  heralded  by  that  of  a  batch  When  the  Admiral  rose  to  his  legs 
of  his  favourite  wine— decanted  you  learned  something  of  the  secret 
beforehand,  and  brought  from  the  of  his  popularity.  He  was  no  orator, 
famous  cellars  of  Duntreddles.  He  He  was  far  from  being  the  eminent 
used  to  say  himself  he  had  always  statesman  it  had  pleased  the  minister 
kept  his  helm  hard  a-port  since  he  to  pronounce  him.  Yet  the  minis- 
exchanged  the  wardroom  mess  for  ter's  eulogy  was  true  in  the  main, 
the  commander  s  cabin,  and  there  If  the  Admiral  was  something  of  a 
his  tastes  and  opinions  chimed  in  faineant  politician,  he  was  an  ex- 
with  those  of  his  constituents,  cellent  member  all  the  sama  If  his 
Champagne  they  condemned  as  political  views  were  somewhat  com- 
*'  wersh ;"  sherry  they  pronounced  monplace,  they  were  thoroughly 
*'shilpit;'*  but  the  port  "  greased  the  sensible.  Although  he  was  content 
ways,"  and  sent  the  strong-headed  to  leave  the  strategy  of  the  par^ 
guests  gliding  off  into  easy  sociabil-  to  heads  more  skilful  than  his,  hi 
ity,  until  they  fairly  launched  them-  always  thought  for  himself  on  qnes- 
selves  for  the  night  on  a  convivial  tions  of  honour  and  principle:  do 
ocean  of  whisky-toddy.  gad-about   in  the  country,  he  cooM 

Set  speeches  were  discouraged,  be  counted  on  when  important  in- 
although  the  factor  on  the  properties  terests  were  seriously  at  stakft- 
or  the  senior  tenant  present  might  counted  on  as  surely  as  by  the  cottier 
stand  on  the  painful  privileges  of  who,  having  lost  a  cow,  came  to  ask 
their  positions.  But  the  toast  of 'the  him  to  head  a  subscription  for  an- 
evening  was  the  health  of  the  Ad-  other  one.  He  talked  to  his  nepb- 
miral,  and  that  was  generally  i^in-  ew's  tenantry  like  one  of  themsdvek 
trusted  to  the  practised  oratory  of  He  spoke,  of  course,  from  the  top 
"  the  minister."  The  reverend  gen-  of  the  flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the 
tleman,  whoever  he  might  be,  had  hall-door  of  Duntreddles  Castle,  be- 
of  course  been  presented  by  the  cause  his  family  happened  to  lire 
Duntreddles  people,  who  held  or  there ; — all  the  better  for  them  that 
shared  with  the  Crown  the  patronage  they  had  so  good  a  friend  in  high 
of  a  baker's  dozen  of  livings.  Nat-  places.  The  Admiral  seemed  as  much 
urally  he  was  strongly  predisposed  interested  in  their  affairs  as  they 
in  favour  of  so  distinguished  a  mem-  w^ere  themselves :  he  knew  as  much 
ber  of  a  family  that  discharged  its  about  manuring  or  subsoil-drainng 
responsibilities  in  a  manner  so  inre-  as  pheasant-breeding.  Then,  if  » 
proachably  conscientious.  Gratitude  word  in  London  could  help  tiien, 
might  inspire  the  fervent  eulogies  he  he  was  equally  at  home  ther&--attd 
launched  in  the  rubicund  face  of  his  words  were  known  to  go  a  long 
their  respected  member,  "  who  was  way  in  influential  quarters,  probably 
so  universally  beloved  as  a  kindly  becausehewassoverychary  of  them, 
neighbour,  admired  as  an    eminent    The  Hon.   Admiral    Marischal  an^ 
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yt  his  stamp  were  not  the  in  those  days  the  farmers'  feeling 
diverted  from  the  course  counted  for  less  than  it  should  have 
steering  by  an  invitation  done.     We    said    the    Duntreddles 
from    the    Minister — not  family  nominated  by   assent  of  an 
minister,  but  the  Queen's  influential    oligarchy    of    lairds,    as 
ip  in  London.     The  farm-  well  as  in  virtue  of  the  high  triple 
him  none  the  less  that,  alliance.     It  must  be  confessed  that, 
d  of  theirs  as  he  was,  like  so  far  as  politics   were  concerned, 
3  he  was  always  ready  to  traces  of    the  feudal    system    still 
)wn  part  and  stand  up  for  lingered    in     Muirshire.       Holdings 
They  held,  as  yet,  to  the  politically    udal     there    might    be, 
faith,  that  the  interests  of  whose    occupant  held  his  opinions 
ted  with  the  land,  whether  entirely  unbiassed  by  any  superior. 
;hip,  occupation,  or  labour,  But,  as  a  rule,  the  lord  of  an  estate 
tical  in  the  main,  and  that  could  count  very  generally  upon  the 
i  of  detail  must  be  settled  company  of  his  tenants  to  the  poll, 
if  the  understanding  was  and  might  pretty  nearly  estimate  the 
erved  that  was  so  essential  votes  at  his  command  by  the  bold- 
mmon  safety.     There  was  ings  that  gave  the  necessary  qualifi- 
•t-burning  as  yet  even  on  cation.     There  was  little  heart-burn- 
ion  of  game,  although  the  ing  about  it,  for  in  those  days  there 
as  beginning  to  smoulder,  was  a  foolish  superstition  that  the 
was  *'*■  a  walth  of  mawkins  landlord's  interests  must  be  in  the 
icks "  on  the  Duntreddles  main   identical  with    those    of    the 
But  then  a  ^^gude  curran  people  by  whom   he    lived.     Some 
aers  were  fond  to  have  a  of  the  tenants  went  so  far  as  to  be- 
the  grews  themselves" —  lieve    that    the  friendly  gentleman 
sers,  in  other  words ;  "  a  under  whom  they  and  their  fathers 
lir  o'  them  likit  the  days  had  sat  so  easily,  might  be  no  bad 
5  craws," — when  they  came  adviser  on  questions  on  which  they 
he  branchers  in  spring  in  were  naturally   less  well    informed 
reddles  rookeries ;  all  sat  than   he.     So  the  vote  had  almost 
*ents   and   understood   the  come  to  be  considered  as  among  the 
id   value   of  contracts   de-  customary  considerations  given   for 
assented  to,  and  there  was  the  land,  although  not  set  down  cate- 
lewife  about  the  place  but  gorically  in  the  lease  with  the  kain, 
of  a  hare  for  the  spit  or  fowls,   carriages,   and  kindred    ser- 
dts  for  her  pot  if  any  mem-  vices ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
iQ  family    came    shooting  that  the  farms  of  those  days  wore  not 
husband's  farm.     So  the  screwed  up  by    keen    competition, 
les  tenantry  who  knew  him  and    knocked    down    to    the    most 
D  by  the  Admiral,  and  for-  speculative  of  the  bidders,  at  the 
natural  caution  in  singing  most   extravagant  of   fancy  prices. 
5  in  chorus  by  the  doors  of  The  landed  aristocracy  had  always 
nd  on  the  market-stances ;  been    Tory    by    an     overwhelming 
tse  of  their  class    all   the  majority,  and  was  still  strongly  con- 
>ver  who  saw  him  seldom  servative  in  matters  both  of  Church 
cordially  accepted  the  Dun<  and  State.     Most  of  the  lairds  were 
ertificates  to  character,  and  by  descent  Episcopalians  of  some- 
3  than  satisfied  with  their  what     Ultramontane     type ;     their 
silent  member.  "  forebears"  had  ridden  a-persecuting 
ftgrceable  no  doubt  to  have  for  conscience'  sake  in  the  days  of 
its'   good    word,  although  Charles   and    James,    when    Cove- 
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nantmg  divines^   with  hundreds  of  for   Rihhonmen  and  Orangemen  in 

nierks  upon  their    heads,   couched  a  contested  county  election  in  Irc- 

with  the  deer,  and  held  conventicles  land.     Perhaps  the  Muirshire  gen- 

among  the  muir-fowl ;  and  for  con-  tlemen    appreciated    their    member 

science'  sake  they  had  suffered  and  the  more — certainly  they  got  on  all 

heen    fined    in    turn,   when   Whigs  the  better  witli  him — that  althou^ 

and    Presbyteries  were  in   the   as-  he  went  warmly  along  with  them, 

cendant,  after  the  blessed   Rcvolu-  he  was  not  altogether  one  of  th«n- 

tion.     They  had  clubbed  all  over  the  selves.     Although   he  came  yearly 

country  to  rear  tiny  little    Gothic  to  Muirshire,  he  lived  habitually  in 

churches  of  their  own  communion,  London,  where  he  moved  in  circles 

where    clergymen     on    exceedingly  altogether  above    their    range.    He 

tiny  stipends  officiated  to  very  tiny  had  no  mansion  of  his  own  in  the 

congregations.     Others  of  them  were  county;    his    nephew's    hospitable 

ruling-elders     in     the     Established  halls  of  Duntreddles  were  generally 

Church — men    of    consideration    in  filled  with    distinguished    southern 

the  General  Assembly,  having  held  guests — the  Premier  and  Lady  So- 

with  the  Moderate  party  all  through  and-So,   the  Right   Hon.  the  Chan- 

the  fierce  religious  war  that  ended  in  cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  his  Grace 

the  great  schism.     These  men  sat  in  the     Archbishop    of    Heli»)land- 

state  in   their  parish    churches    as  dignitaries  and  personages  like  these 

became  chief  heritors.     They  filled  were  always  being  advertised  by  the 

cushioned  arm-chairs,   carved    with  host  of  the  George  and   Garter  in 

crests  and  coats  of  arms,  in  spacious  the  county  town  as  on  their  passage 

cloth-draped  pews,  in  the  front  of  through  to  Duntreddles  Castle.    The 

the     bleak    whitewashed    galleries,  shooting-box  where  the  Admiral  put 

Very  few   had   seceded  at  the  Dis-  up    when   not    in  residence  in  hi3 

ruption ;    and   otherwise,   with    the  apartments  at  Duntreddles  was  of 

exception  of  a  few  "  bonnet  lairds,"  small  dimensions  and    out   of  the 

who  counted  politically  for  little  or  way.     Although  he  kept  his  French 

nothing,  there  was  not  a  Dissenting  cook,  and  had  added  a  kitchen  and 

proprietor  in  all  Muirshire.  snug  smoking-room,   he  had  never 

We  can  understand,  then,  how  the  built  additional   sleeping  accommo- 

Hon.  Admiral,   a    genuine    Church  dation.     Proverbially    hospitable  in 

and  State  man,    stanch    to    settled  his  set  in  town,  and  bachelor  quarten 

principles,    thoroughly    sympathetic  in  Ciu-zon  Street,  Mayfair,  he  eoidi 

with    the    landed    interest,    should  not  see  much  company  in  the  coun- 

havo  been  the  chosen  candidate  of  try.     So    his    best  opportunity  for 

the  class  who  commanded  the  con-  showing  himself  in  county  society, 

stituency.     They  were  proud  of  him,  lay    in    occasionally    attending  the 

and  delighted  to  take  occasion  to  do  dinners   of  the  County  Club.    The 

him  honour,  and  he  in  his  way  was  County  Club,    although  it  has  de* 

proud  of  them.     Had  he  not  sat  the  cayed  and  possibly   may  have  dis- 

representative    of    gentlemen,    with  appeared  since  then,  was  a  great  and 

carte  hlanchs  to  think  and  act  as  he  jovial  institution  a  score  of  years  ago. 

pleased,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  his  It  was  composed  of  landed  magnates, 

family  interests  would  he  have  con-  and  their  heirs-apparent.     Its  object 

sented  to  sit  at  all.     Conceive  the  was  the  cherishmg  of  good  felfow- 

Hon.     Admiral    Mungo     Marischal  ship,     convivial     intercourse,    and 

being    ordered    to    gulp    down   the  periodical  dinners.     It  had  no  fizod 

promiscuous  pledges  tendered  in  a  habitation,  and  these  dinners  usually 

metropolitan  borough,   or  being  in-  came  off  under  the  roof  of  mine  host 

vited  to  set  himself  up  as  a  cockshy  of  the  George  and  Garter.    Bat  it 
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lad  an  admirable  cellar  of  its  own,  essentially  Tory,  no  man  qualified  by 

md  the  bins  had  always  been  care-  position  was  excluded  on  account  of 

fully  replenished  in  the  interests  of  his  politics.     So  the  talk  was  more 

inborn  members.     The  ballots  took  political  than   usual,  and  the  party 

>lace    when     the    cloth    had   been  more   harmonious   than  ever.     The 

irawn,  and  the  magnums  of  claret  chairman,  the   Admiral — he  was   in 

md  port  were  circling  swiftly.     But  the   place   of   honour  at    the  chair- 

f  black-balling  was  rare,  it  was  not  man's      right,       being      welcomed, 

>o  much  that  men  had  grown  good-  though  a  member,  as  an   honoured 

latured  in    that  genial  atmosphere  guest— and   the   croupier,   were  all 

)f  mirth  and  wine,  as  that  inoligible  autocrats  in  their  several  ways:,  and 

auadidates  were  almost  unheard  of.  thoroughly  understood    the  drilling 

Zlertain   men  joined,  of  course,  on  of  their  rank  and  file.     They  would 

ittaining  majority,  just  as  they  were  have  listened  with  courtesy  though 

nade  deputy -lieu  tenants ;   now  and  with  little  complacence  to  distaste- 

iien,  by  quiet  understanding,  some  ful   opinions    from    the   lips   of  an 

jlderly     citizen    of    Duntreddles —  avowed  opponent ;  they  would  have 

generally  a  lawyer  of  small  landed  brought  down   the   foot  with  small 

jroperty    and    great  activity,    who  scruple    on    any    mutineer    among 

nade   himself   unobtrusively  useful  their    own'   followers    who     talked 

>n  the  bench  and  in   county  busi-  ribaldry    or     radicalism     over    the 

less — was  admitted  to  the  freedom  dinner-table. 

)f  the  society,  and  gained  in  social  Seven-and-twenty    gentlemen    sat 

stature    accordingly.       The    landed  down  to   dinner,  nine  of    them   of 

iristocracy     studiously     cultivated  a  single  sept  and    surname,  five  of 

friendly  relations  with  the  Conser-  another,  four  of  a  third,  and  so  on — 

rative  Bourgeoisie  of  the  old  school,  a  very  friendly  chatty  family  circle 

IS  kniehts  and  nobles  used  to  find  where  all  the  men  were  cousins  of 

t  profitable   and   politic  to  accept  all  the  rest     The  chair  was  occupied 

;he  provostrj'  or  baron-bailieships  of  by   Sir  Cosmo    Comyn   Comyn    of 

^yal  burghs.     So   the  County  Club  Castle  Comyn.     Sir  Cosmo  was  very 

linners  were  always  as  pleasant  as  like  what    his  friend  the   Admiral 

»ngenial  company,  fair  cookery,  and  might    have   been,    had   he    stayed 

inimpeachable    wines    could    make  quietly  at  home  in  place  of  going 

iiem ;    and  it  v/as  no  wonder  the  to  school   in   southern   society  and 

lociable    county  member  found  the  the  House  of  Commons.     Sir  Cosmo 

luty      of      occasionally     attending  believed  in   himself,  his  belongings, 

hese  gatherings  very  far  from  dis-  and  his    early  principles    as  firmly 

igreeablc.  as    in    the   divine    right    of    kings, 

Never   in     the     memory    of    the  bishops,     lairds,     and     constituted 

ildest   member   had   there   been   a  authorities  generally.  He  subscribed 

nerrier  meeting  than  that  which  took  cordially  to  the  denunciations  pro- 

)lace  one  November  evening  in  the  nounced  against   those  who  should 

rear  of  grace  18 — .     The  presence  of  tamper  with  the  ancient  landmarks, 

he  Admiral  was  the  more  gratifying  and,  good-natured  as  he  was,  would 

liat  it  was  altogether  unexpected,  have    been    implacably    severe    for 

le    was     southward    bound,    and  transgressors,  had  he   still   enjoyed 

;hanced  to  be  passing  the  night  at  at  Castle  Comyn   the  privileges   of 

lie  George,  before  starting  for  the  pit  and  gallows,  and  had  any  pcsti- 

oetropolis  on  the  morrow.  As  it  hap-  lent    reformer    strayed    within    his 

3ened,  too,  there  was  not  a  Liberal  jurisdiction.     He    administered    his 

present  as  there  very  easily  might  estates  very  much  on  the  patriarchal 

have  been,  for  although  the  Club  was  plan.     He  was  somewhat  domineer- 
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ing  and  excessively  generous,  liberal  of  Sir  Cosmo's,  a  young  man  fresh 
of  encouragement  and  advice  to  good  from  Cambridge,  and  pretending  to 
tenants,     of     many    rebukes    and  keep  his  terms  in  the  Temple,  did 
warnings     to     his     labourers    and  suggest  that  democratic   ideas  had 
cottiers.     He  did  not  preserve    ex-  a  ifatal  fascination  for  the  masses; 
ccssively,  was  free  with  compensation  that  revolutionary    diseases  spread 
for    damages,    and     farmed     seven  insidiously,  breaking  out  with  malig- 
hundred  acres  himself  round  Castle  nant  violence   in  the  most  unlikeij 
Comyn  that  thus  he  might  reduce  the  quarters  —  that    appeals    to    class 
reasonable    grounds    of    complaint,  prejudices    and    illusory    interests 
But  he  resented   trespasses  on  his  were  dangerous  cards  in  the  hands 
code  of  forest  laws  as  strongly  as  any  of  self-seeking  demagogues.    He  «ra8 
of  the   early  Norman    monarchs   of  proceeding  with  an  eloquent  histori- 
England.     His  farmers  were  limited  cal   parallel,   illustrating    the   rapid 
to  a  dog  apiece,  and  bound  by  lease  progress     of    error    and    atrocities 
to  chain  it ;  and  if  his  keepers  did  when  reckless  men  played  emulouslj 
not  strike  the  fore-paws  off  poach-  for    popularity — Mirabcau,    Vergni- 
ing    curs,     it    was    only    because  aud,  Danton,  Marat,  Robespierre;  in 
summary  death  was  more  humane  fact,  he  was  soaring  away  from  the 
than  mutilation.     Above  all,  he  held  sympathies  and   intelligence  of  his 
the  law  of  hypothec  to  be  the  pal-  audience.     The  Admiral  had  listened 
ladiutn   of  the  land  and  the  rural  with  grave  attention   until  he  grew 
interest ;  it  was  rank  blasphemy  to  eloquent  and   unpractical,  and  then 
question  the    sanctity  of  the   land-  Sir    Cosmo     interposed     authoriti- 
lord's    prior    claims    over    all    the  tively.      Thank  God,   it    was  a  fitf 
tenant's  other  creditors.     Sir  Cosmo  cry  from  Paris  to  Duntreddles,  from 
believed  himself  one  of  the    most  French   revolutionists  and  athdsts, 
popular    and    respected     landlords  to  Muirshire,  Tories,    and  Church- 
in  Muirshire,  and  there  is  no  reason  men.     Come  what    might  in   Eng- 
to  doubt  that  he  was  right  land,  Ireland,  and  the  south,  Moir- 
The  sense  that  he  was   so — that  shire  was  sound  at  heart,  and  likely 
his  popularity,  like  that  of  his  friend  to   keep  so.      In   his  animation  he 
and    ally   the    Admiral,    implied    a  found  himself  upon   his    legs,   his 
highly   satisfactory  state   of  things  brimming  glass  in  one  hand,  while 
— inspired  the  tone  of  his  remarks  he  brought  the  other  down  on  the 
that   evening.     He   prized   his   own  shoulder  of  the  Admiral;  "ifs  not 
good   fortune   the    more  that   men  our  way  in  the  County  Club,  gentle- 
of   his  caste  began   to  be  regarded  men,    as    you  are  well    aware,  to 
more    jealously    elsewhere,    as  the  drink  any  healths  but  her  Majesty's, 
autumn   u  ind   that  was  driving  the  or    to    bring  politics   on   the  table 
rain  on  the  window-panes  brightened  with  the  dessert.     But  to-night  we 
the  wax-lights  on  the  dinner-table,  happen  to  be  all  friend.s,  in  eveiy 
and  brought  out  the  bouquet  of  the  sense  of  the  word ;    we've  got  oar 
wine.  Political  heresies  were  spread-  worthy  member  among  us,  and  Til 
ing  over  the  Border,  and  contagion  just  take  the  liberty  of  saying  half- 
from   the  boroughs   was   contamin-  a-dozen  of  words  to  you, — and  what 
ating    the    counties.      One   of    the  I  have  to  say  is  this,  that  the  state 
eastern  shires  had  just  revolted  to  of  things  in  Muirshire  is  matter  fw 
the  enemy  ;  but  the  loyal  north  was  deep  thankfulness  and  hoart-felt  con- 
sound    still,  and    Muirshire  basked  gratulation.  We've  every  encourage- 
contentedly  in  the  genial    glow  of  ment  in    life  to  go  on   thinking  as 
the  mild  government  of  a  generous  our  fathers  thought  before  us,  wd 
constitutional  oligarchy.    A  nephew  during  our  duty,  as  we  have  alwi/v 
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ed   to  do  it,  by  our  Queen,  our  Conservative  house  of  Strathgorum. 

igion,    our   country,   our    people.  The   sole  alternative  was  to  return 

d     ourselves.      We're    the     true  one  of  themselves,  and  no   one   of 

ends  of  the  farmer,  and  the  cottier,  them   was   eager  to  accept  a  very 

d  the  labourer — and  they  know  it  expensive  and  embarrassing  honour. 

5II,   and   love  us  well,  as  they've  There  were  many  pourparlers  and 

od   reason  to  do.      You  fill   the  much  palavering,  and  at  last  it  was  • 

fest   seat  in    Scotland,    Admiral ;  settled     that    Sir     Cosmo     Comyn 

d,  please  God,  when  you   and   I  should    be    the  man.     He    felt    he 

0  laid  with  our  fathers,  the  seatMl  sacrificed  his  quiet  happiness  to  his 

safe  still  for  those  who  come  after  sense  of  duty,  and  he  said  as  much. 
d  follow  in  our  footsteps.  Our  Proud  and  shy,  he  shrank  some- 
ember's  health,  gentlemen  ;  and  what  from  exhibiting  himself  on  the 
ry  long  may  it  bo  before  you  have  hustings,  and  he  declined  altogether 

give  him  a  successor !"         •  to   make  a  canvassing  tour  in   the 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthu-  county.      Fortunately  that  was  quite 

ism   and  Highland   honours,   and  unnecessary.      The  proprietors,  who 

e  Admiral  made  a  brief  but  feeling  received  the  mot  cVordre  from  a  small 

ply.     Next  morning  he  started  for  central  committee,  answered  for  the 

e  south.      Three  days  later,  a  few  election.     So,  as  matter  of  form,  Sir 

les  in  the  *  Muirshire  Journal  and  Cosmo  issued   his  address,  and  put 

>unty  Advertiser'  spread  conster-  himself    in   communication  with    a 

ktion  and  a  good  deal  of  sorrow  over  London  house-agent 
e  county.      "At  the  very  moment        A  personal  canvass  was  pronounc- 

going  to  press,  we  are  shocked  by  ed    superfluous,    even    after  it   was 

deplorable   piece   of  intelligence,  known   there   would  actually   be  a 

hich,  as  we  fear,  is  only  too  well  contest.     The     fact     is,     although 

ithenticated      We    are    informed  Muirshire  was  the  safest  of  seats, 

lat  the    day   after  his    arrival   in  a  contest  was   not    unprecedented. 

>ndon    from    Muirshire,    our    re-  Once  or  so  in  alternate  generations 

wcted  member  had  a  sudden  attack  the  Whig  proprietors  bestirred  them- 

apoplexy    at    his    residence    in  selves,  feeling  they  owed  it  to  their 

urzon  Street.      The  assistance  that  own  dignity  to  show  spasmodic  signs 

as    immediately    obtained    unhap-  of  political  animation.      Their  action 

ly  proved   unavailing.      The  vital  had  no  more  practical   significance 

>ark   had   fled,    and   Rear-Admiral  than  the  abstinence  of  Polish  mem- 

16    Hon.    Mungo    Marischal    sue-  hers  in  the  German  diet,  or  of  the 

imbed  in  the  vigour  of  his  mature  Czechs  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath. 

rime,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  career  The  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion ; 

:  distinguished  public  usefulness."  and  indeed  they  were  never  counte- 

So   ten    days    after   Sir    Cosmo's  nanced  by  the  Whig  earls  of  Fetter- 

>eech,  the  Admiral  was  laid  with  his  ness.     On  this  occasion  the  banner 

kthers  in  the  mausoleum  in  Duntred-  of    the    party    was    raised    by   Sir 

les  Park,  followed  to  his  rest  by  a  Robert  Bruce  of   Brucebum,   head 

toumful   cortege  of    the  tenantry,  of  a  family  that   still   kept   up   in 

id  the  carriages  of  half  the  county,  amicable   form   the  feud   with    the 

hen  in  all  decent  deliberation  was  Comyns  of  Castle  Comyn,  transmit- 

roached  the  question  of  the  succes-  ted  from   father  to    son   since  the 

CD.  It  happened  that  at  the  moment  wars  of  independence.     It  was  be- 

lere  was  no  available  scion  of  the  lievod  that  the  Ministry  had  egged 

^nntreddles  family.     The  Muirshire  Sir   Robert  on   to    the   battle ;   and 

lirds  looked  coldly  on  the  sugges-  although    the    Liberals  were    made 

on  of  a  candidate  from  the  rival  a  signal  example  of  at  the  polling- 
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booths,  very  likely  the  Government  ever  their  party  was.  The  excqn 
had  forecast  the  future  and  knew  tions  were  Mr.  Webster,  writer  in 
what  it  was  about.  At  all  events,  Dun tred dies,  agent  for  the  Castle 
all  parties  seemed  satisfied  Sir  Comyn  properties,  a  dozen  of  oth^ 
Cosmo  won  his  seat  in  a  canter  ;  Sir  and  the  Conservative  party  gene- 
Kobert  was  raised  to  the  peerage  rally ;  and  Mr.  Wylie,  also  writer  in 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Bruce  of  Duntreddlcs,  who  had  a  devoaring 
Bruceburn ;  the  Opposition  re-  professional  ambition,  was  intensely 
tained  the  vote,  and  the  Ministry  jealous  of  Webster,  and  had  acted 
accepted  the  defeat  with  apparent  for  the  Bruce  interest  at  the  list 
complacency.  election. 

Once  fairly   settled   in  his   seat,        Mr.    Wylie  put  himself  in  corn- 
Sir  Cosmo  found  he  rather  liked  it ;    munication    with     the     Ministerial 
and  a  good  many  years  afterwards,    whips  and   the  Reform  Club.    He 
at  the  prospect  of  a  general  turnout    pledged  his  professional  reputation 
and  election,  he  felt  no  sort  of  in-    to  making  a  good  fight  for  the  seat; 
clination    to    move.     Yet,    had    he    if  the  party  had  only  fair  play  and 
been  blessed  with  the  gift  of  the    ample  notice,  he  held  out  high  hopes 
second-sight  and  had    he   had  the    of  a  glorious  victory.      The  govern- 
most  shadowy  inkling  of  what  was    ment  was  willing  enough  to  be  per 
in  store    for  him,   ho  would    have    suaded  that  now  was  the  time  to 
been  as  eager  to  be  out  of  that  snug    pluck  the  fruit  of  the  last  contest 
seat  of  his  as  the  lady  in  the  In-    Mr.  Wylie  had  strongly  advised  that 
goldsby  legend  who  felt  the  beard    surprise  should  be  the  basis  of  the 
of    her    murdered    husband,    with    strategy :     that     until     Parliament 
which  she  had  stuffed  her  cushion,    was  actually  dissolved,   the  en^ 
bristling  up  in  spikes  beneath  her.    should  be  left  in  his  false  security. 
Sir  Cosmo  had  been  sitting  placidly    So  an  eligible  candidate  was  secured 
enough,    on    the    whole ;  although    on  the  sly,  in  the  shape  of  a  Whig 
sorely  puzzled  and  scandalised  by    landowner    of    good    fortune   and 
the  caprices  and  apostasies  of  his    position.     As    ill-luck    would  haw 
political  chiefs,  he  had  faith  still  in    it,   his  wife  died  with  the  Parlifr 
the  eternal  truth  of  his  principles,    ment,  and  his  severe  domestic  af- 
and  hoped  and  trusted  they  must    fliction  took  away  all    his  stomach 
surely  triumph   in  the  end.      The    for  the  fray.     Wylie  was  in  despair. 
Conservative    Reform    Bill    was    a    The  enemy  was  going  in  for  a  waft 
heavy  grief,   and    somewhat  shook    over,  in  happy  unconsciousness  of 
his  confidence.      He  stood  sadly  by    the    danger  ho    had  so    narrowly 
the  sites  whence  the  old  landmarks    escaped. 

had  been  uprooted,  looking  at  the  Mr.  Webster,  indeed,  was  not'al- 
mixed  gangs  of  Tories  and  Whigs  together  deceived.  He  knew  Mr. 
contending  emulously  who  should  SVylie,  he  knew  Sir  Comyn,  and  he 
shift  them  fastest  and  farthest,  knew  the  country.  He  diplomati- 
But  so  long  as  counties  like  Muir-  cally  introduced,  in  Sir  Comyn's 
shire  stood  stanch,  it  was  prema-  address,  a  sentence  pledging  ti» 
ture  to  despair.  Ho  answered  for  member  to  contest  the  county  in  any 
Muirshire  as  confidently  as  Louis  case,  in  obedience  to  conscience  and 
Philippe  for  Paris  on  the  eve  of  convjctions — a  pledge  whid),  in  the 
the  Citizen  Monarch's  fall  and  absence  of  all  prospect  of  a  contest, 
llight  What  was  more  singular,  seemed  a  mere  flourish  of  rhetoric; 
perhaps,  all  the  Muirshire  men,  with  but  which  would  effectually  prevent 
perhaps  a  couple  of  exceptions,  his  man  backing  out  Meanwhile^ 
thought  very  much  as  ho  did,  what-    on  the  ground  of  the  unknoim  fk- 
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ment  of  danger  in  the  shape  of  new  and  that,  as  ho  stood  there  on  his 

men  added  to  the  constituency,  he  uncle's  hearth-rug,  a  score  of  foun- 

orged   his   friends  to  bestir  them-  tains    were     bubbling     their     fluid 

selves  and    secure  promises  everj-  wealth    for    him,    depositing    their 

where.     Mr.  Wylie  was  in  despair ;  golden  sediment  in   coffers  filled  to 

he  saw  a  cliance  that  might  have  overflowing.     "  Pd  be  blithe  to  see 

made    him    slipping    through    his  you    taking  the    first    place  in  the 

fingers.      Delegates    from  caucuses  county,    Andrew,    my    man  !'*  said 

all  over  the  county.  Dissenting  cler-  the  senior,  rattling  shillings  in  his 

gym  en,    schoolmasters,  independent  pockets,  and  peering  out  from  under 

farmers   with  long    leases   to    run,  his  puckered  eyelids  by  way  of  per- 

were  perpetually  calling  at  his  office,  oration  to  a   speech  explaining  his 

He  had  nothing  cheering  to  say  to  new-born  ideas.      The  young  man 

them;  he  could  not  stir  the  skim-  had    come  home  with  various   am- 

milk  of  the  county  to  an  action  so  bitions,  as  well   as   free  and    inde- 

honourable    as    fighting    it.      The  pendent    principles.      The  prospect 

canny  Whig  gentlemen  were  shy  of  of  doing  battle  with  a  bloated  aris- 

spending  £6000  for  the  privilege  of  tocracy    charmed    him    almost    as 

Mng    beaten — the  Liberal   constit-  much  as  the  vision  of  a  scat  for  the 

uency    would  not   hear   of   a  whip  county.     The  kinsmen  speedily  un- 

and  general  subscription — the  wire-  derstood    each   other.      The    senior 

pullers  in  London  were  ready  with  received  carte  hlanche  in  the  matter 

men,  but  not  with   money, — when,  of  money!     His  constitutional  pru- 

just  as  he  was  deciding  to  throw  up  denco  might  bo  trusted  to   temper 

the   sponge   in  despair,  a   champion  his   enthusiasm   in    the   cause,  and 

dropped    from    the   clouds    in   the  keep  expenditure  within  reasonable 

shape  of  a  nephew  of  his  own.  bounds  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  an 

Mr.    Smart    of    Sandyriggs    was  ugly  storm  was  lowering  over  Castle 

lord  of  a  very  small  suburban  pro-  Comyn.       Mr.    Wylie    straightway 

perty.     The  soil  being  gravel,   and  started    a    political    fiery    cross    to 

the  views  superb,  its  value  had  been  make    the   round    of    the   county  : 

largely  increased  by  the  erection  of  in   an  inconceivably  short   time  ap- 

saburban  villas,    and    the  arrange-  peared  the  address  of  Mr.  Smart  of 

oaent  of  a  suburban  cemetery.     The  Sandyriggs,   simultaneously  with   a 

present    owner,    a    young    man   of  first  list  of  gentlemen  acting  on  his 

three-and- twenty,    had    finished  his  committee. 

education    in    Germany,    and    had  Mr.  Webster  was  in  consternation, 

since    been    travelling    in   America,  although  he  had  cause  to  congratu- 

grhence    his     communications     had  late  himself  on  the  prudence  of  the 

t>een    few   and    far    between.     His  precautions  he   had  taken.      Castle 

incle  had  had  an  idea  he  had  been  Comyn    was   in    consternation    and 

(peculating  and  scorching  his  fingers  tribulation,   for    Sir    Cosmo  shrank 

imong  a  people  even  'cuter  than  the  sensitively  from  the   ridicule   of  so 

nhabitants  of  canny  Muirshire,  and  ignominious  a  contest,  although  ho 

received    his     kinsman     somewhat  could  scarcely  yet  believe  it  serious. 

M>oIly     when     he   walked     into  his  That  was  the  feeling  of   his    party 

shambers.     But  the  cool  reception  generally.      The  idea    of   this    Mr. 

became  extraordinarily  cordial  when  Smart  of    Sandyriggs  setting   him- 

be  learned  that  the  fancied  prodigal  self  up  as  candidate  for  Muirshire! 

bad  made  a  successful  trade  among  Many  of    Sir  Cosmo's  friends  had 

pigs    in    Cincinnati ;    that  he    had  never  heard  the  name ;  many  more 

*'  struck     ile  '*     in     Pennsylvania  ;  pretended  never  to  have  heard  it ; 
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and  as  for  the  list  of  his  committee  — to   couple   a   Scotticism  with  an 

— why,   it  was  a  ragman's   roll  of  Americanism  —  whose    tongue  was 

tagrag    and    bobtail.     Mr.    Webster  as  well  greased  as  his  seven-leagued 

thought    differently;    he    saw    the  boots.     Personally,  he  was  extronelj 

others  meant  fighting,  although  he  civil  to  Sir  Cosmo,  for  whose  posi- 

hoped  and   believed   they  were  far  tion,  indeed,  in  spite  of  his  recent 

too  late  in  the  field.     He  remarked  republican    training,    he    continued 

on  that  same  roll  a  good  many  far-  to  feel  a  certain  respectful  awe;  but 

mers  he  would  have  called  safe  men  he  made  up  for  this  personal  defe- 

and  true ;  he  saw  the  hesitation  of  rence  by  the  extreme  licence  with 

the  newly-enfranchised  classes  had  which   he    handled   his    opponent's 

been  due  to  something  worse  than  opinions.     He  had  plenty  of  nerre 

constitutional  reluctance  to  commit  and  readiness,  and   a  good  deal  of 

themselves :  those  of  them  who  had  broad  humour,  with  a  rasping,  bitter 

remained  unfettered  seemed  to  have  tongue,  that  tickled  the  thick  hides 

gone  over  to  the  enemy  in  a  body,  of  his  audiences.     It  might  be  some 

But,  above  all,  ho  was  frightened  by  time  before  he  ground  up  the  rustics 

the  matter  and  spirit  of  the  Liberal  to  the  broad  grin,  but  then  be  kept 

address.      There   he  recognised   his  them  there  for  the  rest  of  the  ev«i- 

rival  Wylie's  hand,  and  craft,  and  ing,  and  his  opponents  suffered  ac- 

experience.     Indeed  that  gentleman  cordingly. 

had  been  very  round  with  his  Sir  Cosmo  insisted  on  perseveringi 
nephew,  who  had  originally  de-  but  it  became  a  question  whether 
signed  a  showy  platform  in  Ame-  his  strength  could  hold  out  to  Ae 
rican  style,  taking  up  his  ground  end  of  the  trying  ordeal.  He  who 
**  pretty  generally  all  round,"  like  the  had  stood  so  fastidiously  on  his  dig- 
candidate  in  the  *Biglow  Papers.'  nity,  and  known  how  to  screen  himsdtf 
"  Tuts,  Andrew,  my  man !  do  you  from  the  very  shadow  of  a  liber^, 
fancy  they  care  the  scraping  of  a  had  to  submit  himself  nightly  to 
potato  down  in  the  Howe  of  the  rude  cross-examination  and  broid 
Tsla  there,  whether  the  Ministers  repartee.  He  had  to  listen  to  dia- 
mor.nt  the  Irish  beggars  on  horse-  tribes  of  violent  invective,  fol- 
back,  or  whether  the  kirk  be  buried  lowed  by  votes  of  no  confideneei 
in  the  bogs  or  no  ?  The  Game  and  His  name  rang  the  chorus  in  vulgar 
the  Hypothec  are  the  horses  that'll  ballads  that  drew  showers  of  cop- 
carry  you  hooly  and  safely  in  til  the  pers  in  the  streets  of  the  towns. 
Parliament ;  but  ca  canny,  my  lad.  He  was  sneered  at  in  leaders  in  the 
and  dinna  frighten  onybody  more  Liberal  journals ;  while  **  AgricoU," 
than  ye  can  help."  So  Mr.  Smart  the  "Poor  Man's  Friend,"  and 
was  wise  enough  to  take  his  sage  "  Veritas,"  published  gross  calum- 
old  mentor's  advice,  and  appealed  nies  about  him  in  long  letters,  ind 
to  the  farmers  on  the  burning  ques-  denounced  him  as  a  hardened  game- 
tions  suggested  to  him.  To  do  him  preserver,  who  ground  the  bones  of 
justice,  he  handled  them  gingerly  the  people,  and  sucked  their  suh- 
enough — yet,  mooting  them  at  all,  stance.  Nine-tenths  of  the  names 
was  to  proclaim  an  internecine  war.  of  note  in  the  county  were  on  his 
Sir  Cosmo  had  pledged  himself  to  committee ;  he  never  made  a  public 
take  up  the  glove;  but,  with  alibis  appearance  witliout  being  surrounded 
chivalrous  courage,  he  suffered  most  by  a  body-guard  of  devoted  and 
cruelly.  No  help  for  it  but  to  sympathising  friends ;  but  wherever 
stump  the  county  in  the  wake  of  he  moved,  the  many- headed  and  foul- 
this  Mr.  Smart  of  Sandyriggs,  who  tongucd  bayed  him,  until  at  last  hi< 
was  as  swack  and  spry  as  might  be  generous    opponent   compassionated 
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his  lot,  and  chivalrously  declared  five  years  he  had  sobered  down, 
he  should  cut  the  stumping  short,  making  himself  active  and  very  use- 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  ful  in  county  matters.  Really  even 
might  Sir  Cosmo  Comyn  of  Cas-  his  opponents  agreed  he  might  be  a 
tie  Comyn  compelled  to  feel  heart-  very  tolerable  member,  as  members 
felt   gratitude  for    the  forbearance  went 

qi  Mr,  Smart  of  Sandyriggs — what  What  great  events  from  trivial 
was  the  world  in  Muirshire  coming  causes  spring ! — how  our  pleasant 
to  ?  Sir  Cosmo  won  the  election  by  vices  and  our  weaknesses  are  made 
a  hundred  votes,  and  would  gladly  whips  to  scourge  us !  Why  did  Mrs. 
have  lost  it  by  a  thousand  could  he  Smart — who  had  set  her  heart  on 
have  blotted  the  past  from  his  me-  being  a  county  member's  wife,  '*  dis- 
mory.  Although  he  lived  on  for  counting"  already  the  dignity  that 
years,  keeping  for  the  sake  of  others  seemed  within  her  reach,  and  dream- 
the  seat  he  had  bought  so  dearly,  ing  of  dazzling  Belgravian  circles — 
and  which  had  been  conceded  to  decline  to  call  on  Mrs.  Meiklejohn 
him  partly  by  compassion,  his  health  of  Monykebbocks !  Why  did  penny- 
and  spirits  never  recovered  the  wise  Mr.  Wylie  tax  the  bill  sent  in 
strain  ;  when  he  died  he  was  a  bro-  by  Mr.  M^Clavers,  first  cousin  to 
ken-down  old  man,  and  every  one  Mrs.  Meiklejohn,  and  editor  of  the 
knew  the  release  came  as  a  blessing  *  Duntreddles  Telegraph  and  North- 
to  him.  em  RadicaV  for  advertisements,  ar- 
Mr.  Smart  counted  on  the  re-  tides,  and  general  services  rendered 
version  of  the  count}^  as  a  matter  of  at  the  last  election  !  Monyktbbocki 
course,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  — anglic^.^  Many-cheeses — to  give 
his  generous  conduct  had  merited  it  him  his  territorial  designation — was 
So  thought  many  of  the  Conserva-  one  of  the  greatest  tenant-farmers 
tivcs,  who  were  inclined  to  look  in  the  county.  He  held  chiefly  of 
kindly  on  him.  His  experienced  the  Earl  of  Duntreddles,  and  paid 
uncle  and  Mr.  AVebster  were  alike  per-  some  £1600  of  rent  for  arable  land 
Buaded  that  his  ** chance"  amounted  and  pasture,  said  to  be  worth  half 
to  a  certainty.  The  Tory  party  was  as  much  again.  His  father  and 
paralysed :  in  the  reaction  that  fol-  grandfather  had  sat  more  cheaply 
lowed  the  revolt,  the  farmers  rather  before  him ;  they  had  made  a  prac- 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  assert  tice  of  looking  carefully  after  the 
their  independence,  to  go  against  pennies,  and  the  present  Mony- 
the  proprietors,  and  often  against  kebbocks  was  a  wealthy  man.  His 
their  personal  convictions.  Smart  wife  was  a  very  worthy  woman  in 
had  been  accepted  as  the  farmers'  the  main,  but  social  ambitions 
friend  and  champion  ;  he  had  fought  swelled  her  ample  bosom.  It 
their  battle  and  parted  with  thous-  is  true  she  had  never  aspired 
ands  in  their  cause.  With  Liberal  hitherto  to  anything  be3'ond  a  few 
landowners  supporting  him  perforce  weeks  passed  in  lodgings  in  Dun- 
— with  Conservatives  leaning  to  treddles  in  the  sea-bathing  season, 
him  ;  pronouncing  for  vital  modifi-  or  in  the  dead  of  the  winter.  When 
cations  of  the  game-laws ;  condemn-  her  cousin  broke  his  audacious 
ing  hypothec— sound  on  the  Educa-  scheme  to  her,  and  talked  of  oust- 
tion  question; — what  could  he  offer  ing  Smart,  and  bringing  Monykeb- 
more?— it  was  all  over  but  shout-  bocks  in  for  the  county,  at  first 
ing.  He  had  been  educating  his  she  was  fairly  taken  aback,  and 
mind,  and  maturing  himself  for  the  the  crimson  bows  on  her  cap  vi- 
position  to  devolve  upon  him,  by  a  brated  tremulously  to  her  agitation, 
careful  course  of  political  study.     In  But  she  had  great  respect  for  Mr. 
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Jlavers's  worldly  wisdom;  and  M^Clavers;  for  indeed  Monykeb- 
M\  he  reminded  her  how  much  bocks,  honest  man,  wa?  innocent 
,ller  men     than    Monykebbocks    as  a  child  of  what  he  was  ander- 

becn  carrying  comities  all  orer    taking.     Still    he    might    not   hire 

country,  she  began  to  smooth  surrendered  so  speedily,  had  it  not 
n  the  skirts  of  her  rich  brown    been  for  an  eyil  spirit  of  contradic- 

dress,  and  bridle  as  if  she  were  tion  that  possessed  him  about  his 
ing  out  of  a  parlour  before  Mrs.  fourth  tumbler,  and  a  certain  sensi- 
irt  Briefly  the  pair  arranged  tiveness  to  his  own  slowness  which 
r  plot,  and  sprang  their  mine  sometimes  prompted  him  to  act  with 
the  worthy  Mr.  Moiklejohn  that  inconsistent  precipitation.  M'CIa?ers 
r  night,  as  he  had  mixed  his  struck  while  the  iron  was  hot,  pro- 
d  tumbler  after  a  heavy  supper,  duced  a  rough  draft  of  an  address 
lilejohn,  sleek,  slow,  good-  from  his  pocket,  copied  it  out  fairly, 
loured,  and  weighing  oyer  seven-  and  persuaded  Monykebbocks  to 
I  stone,  took  as  long  to  turn  him-    set  his  hand  thereto.     It  was  on 

mentally  as  physically.  But  the  following  morning  that  the 
r  as  he  was,  he  was,  perhaps,  'Telegraph'  made  its  weekly  ap- 
ight"  more  quickly  to  the  point  pearance.  Monykebbocks  was  an 
\  a  quicker  man  might  have  angry  and  melancholy  man,  Mrs. 
1 ;  for,  being  altogether  incapable  Meiklejohn,  or  Mistress  Mciklcjohn 
surmising  a  joke,  he  took  the  as  she  called  herself,  was  a  proud 
)osal  au  sirieux  from  the  very  woman  when  they  read  the  address 
.  Then  his  wife  had  long  since  of  John  Meiklejohn  of  Monykeb- 
rted  her  legitimate  influence  over  bocks  to  the  electors  of  the  county 
,  and,  like  her,  he  believed  her  of  Muirshire. 
[in  M^Clavers  to  be  among  the  lie  made  his  appeal  as  a  fanner 
crest  of  mortal  men,  and  the  to  farmers:  he  did  not  own  one 
wdest  of  living  politicians.     It    single  acre  of  soil :  he  prided  him- 

the  suddenness  of  the  sugges-    self  on  being  no  speaker,  but  he  had 

that  staggered  him ;  but  when  thought  profoundly,  and  professed 
lavers  assured  him  that  he  pos-  to  interpret  the  feelings  and  aspira- 
ed  all  the  qualifications  for  a  tions  of  his  class.  He  stood  for- 
ibcr,  and   that  his  election  was    ward    to    claim    restitution  of  the 

only  possible,  but  eminently  birthright  that  had  been  filched 
»able,  Monykebbocks's  mind  was  from  the  occupiers  of  the  soil ;  he 
6  easy  on  these  points,  and  self-  would  have  game  proscribed  in  the 
Dm  and  self-complacency  came  statute-book  as  vermin ;  hypothec 
the  aid  of  the  intriguers,  he  epigrammatically  defined  to  mean 
,  there  were  objections  that  the  security  of  the  one  and  the  in- 
;ested  themselves  even  to  security  of  the  many,  &c.,  &c. 
ykebbocks  on  short  notice.  The  address  appeared,  and  at  first 
re  was  the  question  of  ways  and  Mr.  Smart  was  almost  as  much  dis- 
ns — *^  it  wad  cost  a  hantlo  of  posed  to  laugh  as  the  faction  of  the 
r" — and  where  was  that  to  come  Oomyns  had  been  ^yq  years  before, 
I  ?  There  was  his  business  that  when  ho  had  made  his  own  political 
ight  in  the  siller  to  be  thought    delnU,  A  man  of  speech,  energy,  and 

Who  was  to  look  after  the  education  with  sentiments  almost 
ts  and  the  bodies  about  the  as  liberal  as  those  put  in  the  mouft 
9  when  he  was  away  in  the  of  Monykebbocks,  he  thought  the 
lament  ?  These  objections  were  worst  that  could  come  of  this  ill- 
3sed  of  by  the  voluble  Mrs.  timed  joke  was  some  expense  and 
iejohn  and  the  silver-tongued    trouble  and  a  little  ridicule,  and  the 
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ist   ho    lightly   regarded.      Wylie  progress  of  his  education.  Moreover, 

aid  little ;    as  he  read  M^Clavers^s  M'Glayers  had  kept  a  card  in  reserve, 

eader  of  the  morning,    he  wished  and  now  he  used  it  to   trump  the 

he  journalist   had   had  his   claims  enemy's  trick.     Monykebbocks  pro- 

Miid  him    in   full.      A  day  or  two  pounded   his  views    on    leases    and 

iter    and    he    would    gladly    have  improvements.       All  covenants    be- 

»arted  with  ten  times  the  money  so  tween  landlords  and  tenants  should 

hat    bygones    might    be    bygones,  be  submitted  periodically  to  a  court 

lis  canvassers  in  the  parishes  con-  of  revision  elected  by  landlords  and 

irmed  the  reports  of  the  correspon-  tenants    in  full  council  assembled, 

lents    of    the    *  Telegraph ;'     there  with  a  view  to   the  modification  of 

Fas  a  sad  falling  away  among  his  rents  in    accordance  with    existing 

lephew's  stanchest  supporters,  while  prices.      Landlords  should  be  bound 

te  interpreted  in    the  worst    sense  to  improve  on  summary  order  of  a 

he    ominous    reticence    of    many  coiurt  similarly  constituted,  and  out- 

)f   the    others.     The  fact  was,  the  going    tenants    should    receive    full 

armers  were    pleased  and  flattered  compensation  for  all  the  **  improve- 

i    the    idea    of    returning    one  of  ments "  it  might  have  pleased  them 

hemselves,   and    the    brilliancy    of  to    make.       Then     Smart    realised 

ionykebbocks's  parts  was    by    no  that  the  game  was  lost     As  a  man 

oeans  such  as  to  awake  either  dis-  who  stood  on  his  character  for  com- 

rust  or  jealousy.    The  remembrance  mon-sense,   he  was    scarcely  ready 

(f  Smart^s  pleasantries  and  playful-  to    go    to    lengths    so  extreme ;  as 

less,  on  the  other  hand,  told  rather  a  landed  proprietor,   he    could   not 

gainst  him  now,  and  poor  Sir  Cosmo  accept  confiscation.     Pie  fought  out 

/Omyn   was   being  avenged.     Then  the    losing    battle    gallantly.       He 

property    Smart    had    purchased  found   that    the  brief  utterances  of 

rith   the   idea  of  strengthening  his  honest    Monykebbocks     had     more 

jmds  by  increasing  his  stake  in  the  success    than     his     most    brilliant 

ounty    hampered    him    more    than  speeches.      But  if  victory  was  hope- 

;  helped  him,  and  was  destined  to  less,  vengeance  might  still  be  his — 

amper  him  more.     The  landowner  vengeance  on  Monykebbocks,  as  on 

ras    standing   against   the    farmer,  the  class  who  supported  him.   Mony- 

ie  light  adventurer  against  the  man  kebbocks  was  very  much   at   home 

f  weight  and  consideration.  In  vain,  among  the  men  of  his  own  stamp, 

i  a  series  of   public    meetings,  he  and   was    sustained    by    the    sense 

lit    capital    jokes  about  his    com-  of   his   self-importance    among    the 

etitor.       The    farmers    felt    their  crofters  and  labourers,    and  the  bit 

rder  insulted  in  the  person  of  its  bodies  in  the  small  towns.     But,  as 

ipresentative ;   while,    as   for  their  Smart   had  means    of   knowing,  he 

indidate  himself,  of  course  he  was  had  a  holy  horror  of  being  paraded 

bsolutely    impervious    to    sarcasm,  on  the    pavement  of   the  great  and 

1  vain  Smart  made  all  manner  of  fashionable  city  of  Duntreddles  as  a 

>ncessions    and   accepted  all    sort  public  character  on   his  promotion ; 

t   pledges ;  sending  pheasants  and  above    all,    he    shrank    from    the 

arta-idges  after  the  hares,  and  throw-  thought  of    presenting   himself    on 

ig  over  the  lairds  altogether ;   re-  the   hustings    to   a   censorious  and 

ouncing  and  denouncing  hypothec  critical  but    promiscuous    audience. 

I  language  even  more  unmistakable  Smart    resolved    to    carry    on     the 

lan  Mr.  Meiklejohn  had  employed,  hopeless    warfare   to    the   last,  and 

'he   lairds    withdrew  their  counte-  compel  his  enemy  to  do  both  the 

ance,  while  the  farmers  shook  their  one  and  the  other.     Mrs.  Monykeb- 

leads  over    the    suspiciously  rapid  bocks  had  a  hard  time  of  it;  and 
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although  M^Clavers  assured  her  that  very  indifferently  looked  after.    He 
the  victory  was  as  good  as  won,  al-  hinted  that  bloated  middlemen  en- 
ready  she  began  to  repent  her  ambi-  riched  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
lion.     Her    worthy  easy-going  hus-  the  classes  above  and  beneath  them, 
band    had  become  another  man  al-  and    that    the    fairest   hopes    of  a 
together.     The  headquarters  of  his  doubtful  future  lay  in  a  close  corn- 
committee  had  been  established  in  bination  between  the  labourer  and 
the  brand-new  station  hotel  in  Dun-  the  lord  of  the  soil,  founded  on  their 
treddles  ;  and  as  the  day  of  the  nomi-  common  interests  and  enmities.    As 
nation  drew  near,  great  part  of  the  he    anticipated,  when   he    broached 
Imsiness   had    to   bo  transacted    in  these  subversive  doctrines,   he  lost 
the  city,  while  there  was  a  deal  of  a  do2en   votes   for    every    one    he 
incidental  canvassing  to  be  done  in  gained.     But    he    consoled    himself 
the  streets.      Morning  after  morning  with  the  malicious    reflection    that 
was  he  marched  off  under  a  strung  he  had  laid  a  train,  and  lighted  a 
guard  of  supporters  to  his  committee  slow  match,   which   must  hurt  his 
rooms,  grumbling,    and,   it  is  to  be  enemies*  faction  before  many  years 
feared,    swearing  sotto  voce^  ruling-  were  over ;    it   is    certain    he   had 
elder   as    he  was.     Thence   he  was  shifted   the   situation   in   the  mean 
brought    forth     later,    soothed    and  time,  to  the  terrible  disadvantage  of 
somewhat  stimulated  by  sundry  stiff  poor  Monykebbocks. 
ante-meridian  tumblers,  to  be  taken        That     gentleman    might   be  the 
on  his  electioneering  rounds  ;  thence  popular  candidate  among  the  tenant- 
he  returned,  evening  after   evening,  voters   of  the   county,    but  he  had 
in  a  mood  that  was  daily   making  gone    to    a    very    disagreeable  dis- 
him  more  unbearable.  count  in  the  streets  of  Radical  Dun- 
These  walks  at  first  had  only  tried  treddles.     He  had  been  branded  as 
his  modesty.  Carry  it  off  as  he  would,  the  representative  of   the    grinders 
he  could  not  but  feel  himself  in  a  of  the  poor,   in    an   incisive  article 
false  position,  when,  in  his  capacity  or  two    published    in  the  wortmg 
of  full-blown  candidate,  he  met  one  man*s  journal,  and  in  some  scathing 
of  the  real  magnates  of  the  county,  speeches  delivered  from  the  stump. 
Stolidly  self-possessed  as  he  was  by  He  was  mobbed  as  he  walked  by 
constitution,  a   twinkle   of    the  eye  flying  corps  of  leather-lunged  tatter- 
accompanying  a  friendly  nod  would  demalions,  who  howled  and  hooted 
tell    on   his   uneasy    consciousness,  at  him  from  the  close-heads  and  the 
and  throw  him   into  painful  confu-  comers   of  the   streets.     There  was 
sion.     But    now  things  were  going  no   risk    of    personal    outrage,  for 
from   worse  to   worse.     Smart  had  he  had   his  body-guard  of  stalwart 
made  the  move  that  was  to  avenge  yeomen  and   substantial  burghers; 
him   on   the  treacherous  party  that  but    he    was    sorely    wounded  in 
had    thrown    him    over.      At    the  his   self-respect,   and  being  a  man 
eleventh     hour,     founding    on     an  of  somewhat    gross    mental  habit, 
obscure  passage  in  his  address,  he  the  wounds  that  were  made  rankled 
had  flashed  out  as  the  advocate  of  and    festered.      His    feelings  were 
the  oppressed  cottier  and  the  down-  too  ponderous   to  rally  easily,  or  to 
trodden  labourer.     He   declared  for  leave  him  happy  intervals  of  reaction 
the  working    man    and    his    rights,  when  he  might  brighten  to  the  hopes 
condemned  the  hardships  and  abuses  of  his  coming  victory.     His  onsos- 
of  the  bothy  system,  and  expressed  ceptible  nature  was  being  revolutioD- 
his    decided   personal   opinion   that  ised,  as  he  grew  more  and  more  ner 
labour  was   inadequately  remuner-  vously  apprehensive  of  the  appear 
ated  in  Muirshire,  and  the  labourer  ance  in  public  on  nomination  day* 
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The  dreaded  day  arrived  at  last,  practised  speaker.     To  make  assur- 

In  his   nightmares   of  the  previous  ance   doubly    sure,    Mr.   Smart  had 

night  his  slumbers  had  been  broken  packed   the  front   places  before  the 

by    the    hammering   of    the   work-  scaffolding   with    partisans   paid   to 

people  who  were  running  up  the  hor-  yell    to   the   signal   of   a   fugleman, 

rible   hustings,  although  he   snored  so   that  neither    Monykebbocks   or 

stertorously   miles    away   from    the  his    friend     should     have    the    re- 

market-place.       lie    did    not    look  motest  chance  of  obtaining  a  hear- 

pale  the  next  morning — that  would  ing.       His    tactics    answered    their 

have    been     impossible ;      but    his  purpose  so  far,  that  Monykebbocks, 

heavy  features    wore   a    raised    or  mentally,  was  further   abroad  than 

dazed  look,  which  gave  them  more  usual.      He    saw    Mr.    Smart    pro- 

cxprcssion  than  they  had  ever  worn  posed  and   seconded :  he   saw  him- 

bcforc.      His    committee    remarked  self  proposed  and   seconded   in  his 

it,  although  by  no  means   quick  of  turn,  but   he  heard  nothing  what- 

comprehension    for   the   most   part,  ever.      Mr.    Smart   made   a  ringing 

and    his    prompter    and    factotum,  speech,  amid  silence  that  was  only 

M*Clavers,  was  speedily  at  his  elbow  broken  by  cheers  and  laughter,  for 

with    the   whisky-bottle,  and  whis-  his  points  were  good,  and   his  hits 

pcrs  of  encouragement     But  in  that  hard,   and   Monykebbocks^s  friends 

supreme  moment,  when  fairly  forced  in  the  crowd  a  very  small  minority, 

face  to  face  with  the  bugbear  that  and  he  held  his  audience  fast  when 

had  so  long  been   frightening  him,  he  had  laid  hold  of  it     Still  Mony- 

Monykebbocks     showed     the    stuff  kebbocks  heard  nothing :    he  was 

that  was    in   him.      He    drained   a  vaguely  dreaming  what  he   should 

brimming    bumper    to    the    party,  do  himself  when  his  turn  came,  and 

and    braced     himself    like    a    man  that  fatal  hush  should  isolate   him 

for  the   ordeal   awaiting   him.     Ho  with  his  own  resources. 

led  the  way  out  of  the  hotel,  mov-  Smart  concluded  a  blazing  peror- 

ing  slowly,  with  the  resolution  and  ation  amid  deafening  applause,  and 

resignation  of  a  martyr.     An   open  the   sheriff  of  the   county   made   a 

landau,  with   four   greys,  and   pos-  courteous   sign    to    Monykebbocks. 

tillons   in   blue  and  orange,   waited  Monykebbocks  stood  motionless  and 

him   before  the  door.     The  springs  voiceless,    which    was    much   more 

groaned   and    yielded,   as  he  flung  than  the  mob  did  :    the  howl  that 

himself,   with    stern   determination,  went    up    to   heaven    might    have 

into  his  corner  :  there  was  a  gleam  stunned    the     swallows    skimming 

in  his  eye,  as  he  gazed  out  on  the  overhead,  as  crows  are  said  to  have 

jelling  mob  from  under  his  broad  rlropped  to  the  shouts  of  the  great 

hat-brim,    that  imposed  silence   on  Roman  assemblies. 

those  who  were  nearest:  he  looked  **Takeoffyour  hat,  man,"  shouted 

like  a  vicious   boar  who  might  be  M'Clavers  in  his  principal's  ear,  and 

roused  to  an  ugly  rush,  if  he  broke  Monykebbocks  mechanically  obeyed. 

out  of  the  truck  in  which  he  was  At  this  apparent  overture  towards 

travelling  to  the  show.  addressing  them,  the  noise  if  pos- 

There  was  a  surging,  shouting  sible  became  more  demoniacal  than 
mass  surrounding  the  hustings,  as  the  before.  Monykebbocks  stood  spell- 
epacious  compartments  on  either  side  bound.  A  brilliant  idea  came  like 
filled  up  with  the  supporters  of  the  an  inspiration  to  M'Clavers.  Ho 
candidates.  The  uproar  that  greeted  pinched  his  kinsman^s  arm  with  a 
the  appearance  of  Monykebbocks  viciousness  that  startled  that  gentle- 
might  have  scared  the  thoughts  and  man  out  of  his  state  of  coma,  and 
stunned  the  brain  of    a  far  more  made  him    sufficiently  wide-awake 
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for  the  moment.       "  Wallop  your  bonny    yane»"   the  oratorical    hon- 
arms  about,  man,  and  waggle  with  ours  of  the  day  were  decidedly  with 
your  lips  ;  there's  no  necessity  to  say  his  rival.      That    opinion  was  con- 
a  word — not  a  mother's  son  will  be  firmed    when    the    speech    of    tho 
a  hair  the  wiser."     A  grin  stole  over  tenants'  candidate  was  reported  next 
M^Clavers's  face  as  ho  saw  that  of  moraing  at  length  in  a  special  edi- 
Monykebbocks      slowly     lightening  tion  of  the  *  Duntreddles  Telegraph.' 
with  dim   intelligence.     The  candi-  On  revision,  M'Clavers  struck  out 
date  began  to  see  an  easy  way  out  with   much   regret    some  felicitous 
of  the  wood,  and   set  to  the  work  classical    quotations   that  had  been 
prescribed  him  with  all  the  energy  introduced    in    the    original   draft; 
of    reviving  hope.     He  heaved  up  but  what  remained,  as  he  observed 
those   ponderous  arms   of   his  and  in  a  leader,  afforded  most  gratifying 
brought  them  down  on  the  front  bar  evidence  of  the  strong  sense,  keen 
of  the  hustings ;  he  flung  them  up  political     acumen,    and     wonderful 
towards  the  chimney-pots  opposite,  argumentative  power  of   the  future 
tossing  them  about  like  the  sails  of  member  for  Muirshire. 
a  windmill ;  as  a  noble  indignation        After  an  effort  so  remarkable,  Mr. 
gained  on  him  at  the  thought  of  the  Meiklejohn   had   the  good  taste  to 
treatment  he — Monykebbocks — had  return  thanks  for  his  health  in  tho 
been  subjected   to,  he  clenched  his  highest  possible  terras,  at  the  great 
brawny  fists  and  squared  wildly  at  banquet    of    congratulation    subs^ 
the  mob   before  him.     His   friends  quently  offered  him  at   the  station 
immediately    around     him,    struck  hotel,  leaving  the  honours  of  speech- 
with  astonishment  and   admiration,  making  to  the  others.     Nor  has  ho 
broke  out  in  an  approving  chorus  of  followed  up  his  first  success  in  the 
cheers,  which  were  led  by  M'Clavers  House,  although  he  is  understood  to 
at  his  elbow.      Smart  elbowed  his  be  high  in  favour  with  the  whip  of  his 
way  to  the  comer  of  his  own  com-  party.      Mrs.    Monykebbocks,   who 
partment,  eager  to  listen  to  his  op-  soared  so  suddenly  beyond  herambi- 
ponent's  eloquence.       He  was  well  tion's  wildest  dreams,  has  been  heird 
placed  for  listening,  and  his  native  to  moralise  in  melancholy  mood  over 
shrewdness  led  him  to  surmise  the  the  vanity  of  earthly   things.    She 
trick.       In  vain  he  signed  to  the  experienced  her  first  surprise  when 
fugleman   of    his    vociferous   raga-  entering  into  treaty  for  Sir  Cosmo'* 
muffins.     The  mob  had  passed  be-  modest    mansion   in  Upper  Broob 
yond  that  individual's  control,  and  Street, — a    but    and    a    ben,  a  hit 
he  was  altogether  powerless  to  still  kitchen,  and  two-three  bedrooms,  as 
the  tumult  ho  had  excited.     Mony-  she  expressed  it.     She  learned  tiiat 
kebbocks,    warming    to    his    work,  the  rent  was  £500  a  year,  whfle  i 
grew  more  vehemently  eloquent    In-  premium  of  £1500   was  demanded 
deed  his  head  was  turning  vrith  his  for  an  eight  years'  leasa  Subsequeot 
extraordinary  success,  and  he  might  experience  has  confirmed  these  dis- 
have  gone  on  indefinitely  with  his  agreeable  first  impressions  as  to  the 
telling  oration,    had  not  M*Clavers  difference  of  prices  in  West  London 
interposed  at  last  and  interrupted  and  East  Muirshire.      Nor  has  h^ 
its  vehement  flow  by  friendly  pres-  success  in  society  been  all  she  anti- 
sure  on  his  coat-tails.  cipated ;  and  the  gaieties  of  her  first 
Smart   had    the  show   of  hands  London  season  began  and  ended  in 
this  time ;  but  though  it  was  gene-  a  crush  in   the  doorways  of  some 
rally  admitted  in  the  crowd  that  he  crowded  salons  after  a  scramble  op 
had  made  **a  braw  speech  and  a  a  staircase  in Terrace. 
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.    THE    PARISIANS. 
BOOK  SIXTH — continufd. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

It  has  now  become  due  to  Graham  medical  profession.      I    began    my 

Vane,  and  to  his  place  in   the  esti-  studies  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  sent 

mation   of  my  readers,    to   explain  to  Paris  to  complete  them.      It  so 

somewhat  more  distinctly  the  nature  chanced  that  there  I  lodged  in  the 

of  the  quest  in  prosecution  of  which  same   house  with  an   artist  named 

he  had  sought  the  aid  of  the  Paris-  Auguste  Duval,  who,  failing  to  gain 

ian  police,  and,  under  an    assumed  his  livelihood  as  a  painter,  in  what 

name,  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  — for   his    style  was   ambitious — is 

Lebeau.  termed   the   Historical   School,  had 

The  best  way  of  discharging  this  accepted  the  humbler  calling  of  a 

duty  will  perhaps  be  to  place  before  drawing-master.     lie  had    practised 

the  reader  the  contents  of  the  letter  in  that  branch  of  the  profession  for 

which  passed  under  Graham's  eyes  several  years    at    Tours,  having  a 

on  the  day  in  which   the  heart  of  good  clientele  among   English  fam- 

thc  writer  ceased  to  beat  ilies   settled    there.     This    clientele^ 

as   he  frankly   confessed,    ho    had 

"  Confidential.  lost  from  some  irregularities  of  con- 

**  To  be  opened  immediately    after  duct     He  was  not  a  bad  man,  but 

my  deaths  and  hefore  the  perurnl  of  convivial  temper,  and  easily  led 

of  my  will.  into  temptation.     He  had  removed 

*'  Eichard  King.  to  Paris  a  few  months  before  I  made 

uny    r\  Tr         r<  ^is    acquaintance.     He    obtained  a 

To  Graham  Vane,  Esq.  f^^  p^pjj^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^  them  as 

•*  My     Dear     Graham, — By    the  soon  as  gained.     He  was  unpunctual 

direction   on    the  envelope  of    this  and  addicted  to  drink.     But  he  had 

letter,  *  Before  the  perusal  of    my  a   small  pension,  accorded   to  him, 

will,*    I  have   wished   to  save  you  he  was  wont  to    say  mysteriously, 

from  the  disappointment  you  would  by   some    high-born    kinsfolk,    too 

naturally  experience  if  you  learned  proud    to   own    connection    with    a 

my  bequest  without  being  prevised  drawing-master,    and    on    the    con- 

of  the  conditions  which  I  am  about  dition    that   he  should^  never  name 

to  impose  upon  your  honour.     You  them.     He  never  did  name  them  to 

will  see  ere  you  conclude  this  letter  me,  and  I  do  not  know  to  this  day 

that  you  are  the  only  man  living  to  whether    the    story    of    thi-i    noble 

whom  I  could  intrust  the  secret  it  relationship  was   true   or  false.     A 

oontains  and  the  task  it  enjoins.  pension,    however,    he    did    receive 

**  You  are  aware  that  I  was   not  quarterly  from  some  person  or  other, 

bom  to  the  fortune  that  passed  to  and  it  was   an    unhappy   provision 

me  by  the  death  of  a  distant  rcla-  for  him.     It   tended   to   make  him 

tion,  who  had,  in  my  earlier  youth,  an  idler  in  his  proper  calling ;    and 

children  of  his  own.     I  was  an  only  whenever  he  received  the  payment 

■OD,  left  an  orphan   at  the  age  of  he  spent  it  in  debauch,  to   the  ne- 

sixteen  with  a  very  slender  pittance,  gleet,  while  it  lasted,  of  his  pupiLs. 

My  guardians  designed  me  for  the  This  man  had  residing  with  him  a 
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young   daughter,  singularly   beauti-  this    intelligence     to     Duval.      He 
ful.     You  may    divine    the  rest.     1  caught     at     it    eagerly.       IJ©    had 
fell  in  love  with  her — a  love  deep-  learned  at   Tours  to   speak  English 
ened  by  the  compassion  with  which  fluently ;    and    as    his    professional 
she  inspired  me.     Her  father  left  her  skill  was  of  high  order,  and  he  was 
so  frequently,  that,  living  on  the  same  popular  with  several  eminent  artists, 
floor,  we   saw  much  of  each  other,  he    obtained   certificates   as   to   his 
l^arent  and  child  were  of  ten  in  great  talents,    which    my    fellow-student 
need — lacking  even  fuel  or  food.    Of  forwarded   to   England    with  sped- 
course  I  assisted  them  to  the  utmost  mens   of    DuvaFs  drawings.     In  a 
of  my   scanty  means.     Much  as   I  few  days  the  olFcr  of  an  engagement 
was  fascinated  by  Louise  Duval,  I  arrived,    was    accepted,    and   Duval 
was    not   blind    to  great   defects  in  and  his  daughter  set  out  for  Ghelten- 
her  character.     She  was  capricious,  ham.     At   the   eve  of  their  dcpaii- 
vain,  aware  of  her  beauty,  and  sigh-  ure,  Louise,  profoundly  dejected  at 
ing  for  the  pleasures  or  the    gauds  the    prospect    of    banishment  to  a 
beyond  her  reach.     I  knew  that  she  foreign    country,    and     placing   no 
did   not   love  me — there  was   little,  trust    in     her    father's    reform   to 
indeed,   to  captivate  her  fancy  in  a  steady  habits,  evinced  a  tenderness 
poor,  threadbare   medical  student —  for    me    hitherto   new  —  she    wept 
and  yet  I  fondly  imagined  that  my  bitterly.     She    allowed  me   to   be- 
own  persevering  devotion  would   at  lieve  that   her  tears    flowed  at  the 
length  win  her  affections.     T  spoke  thought    of  parting    with    me,  and 
to  her  father  more  than  once  of  my  even    besought    me    to    accompanj 
hope  some  day  to  make  Louise  my  them  to  Cheltenham — if   only  for  t 
wife.     This   hope,    I    must  frankly  few  days.     You   may  suppose  how 
acknowledge,  he  never   encouraged,  delightedly     I    complied    with   the 
On  the  contrary,  he  treated  it  with  request       Duval  had  been  about  a 
scorn, — *  His  child  with  her  beauty  week  at  the  watering-place,  and  wai 
would  look  much    higher  ;*    but  he  discharging  the  duties  he  had  unde^ 
continued   all  the    same    to  accept  taken   with  such  unwonted  steadi- 
my  assistance,  and  to  sanction  my  ness    and    regularity  that   I  began 
visits.     At  length  my  slender  purse  sorro\i'fully  to  feel  \  had  no  looger 
was  pretty  well  exhausted,  and  the  an  excuse  for  not  returning  to  my 
luckless  drawing-master  was  so  har-  studies  at    Paris,    when    the   poor 
assed  with  petty  debts  that  farther  teacher  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  psr- 
credit  became  impossible.     At  this  alysis.     He  lost  the  power  of  move- 
time   I  happened    to    hear  from  a  ment,   and   his  mind  was  affected, 
fellow-student  that  his    sister,  who  The    medical    attendant    called  in 
was     the    principal    of    a     lady^s  said  that  he  might  linger  thus  for 
school    in    Cheltenham,    had    com-  some  time,  but  that^  even  if  he  re- 
missioned   him   to  look   out  for    a  covered    his    intellect,     which   was 
first-rate  teacher  of  drawing,   with  more  than  doubtful,  he  would  never 
whom  her  elder  pupils   could    con-  be  able   to   resume  his  professioii. 
verse  in  French,  but  who  should  be  I  could  not  leave  Louise  in  circum- 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  English  stances  so  distressing — I  remaiDed. 
to  make   his    instructions    intelligi-  The  little  money  Duval  had  brouglit 
ble  to  the  young.     The  salary  was  from  Paris  was  now  exhausted ;  m 
liberal,  the  school  large  and  of  high  when    the    day    on    which  he  had 
r^ute,   and   his  appointment  to  it  been  in    the     habit     of     receiring 
would  open  to  an    able  teacher  no  his  quarterns  pension    came  twd^ 
inconsiderable     connection     among  Louise   was    unable    even  to  con- 
private  families.      I    communicated  jecture  how  it  was  to  be  applied  for. 
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[t  seems  that  ho  had  always  gone  mc — after  maniage,  alas !  I  fear 
for  it  in  person,  but  to  whom  he  she  hated.  We  had  been  returned 
BTcnt  was  a  secret  which  he  had  to  Paris  some  months  when  poor 
never  divulged.  And  at  ihis  critical  Duval  died  :  he  had  never  recovered 
juncture  his  mind  was  too  enfeebled  his  faculties,  nor  had  we  ever 
*ven  to  comprehend  us  when  we  learned  from  whom  his  pension  had 
inquired.  1  had  already  drawn  been  received.  Very  soon  after  her 
from  the  small  capital  on  the  in-  father's  death  I  observed  a  "singular 
terest  of  which  I  had  maintained  change  in  the  humour  and  manner 
myself;  I  now  drew  out  most  of  of  Louise.  She  was  no  longer 
the  remainder.  But  this  was  a  re-  peevish,  irascible,  reproachful;  but 
source  that  could  not  last  long,  taciturn  and  thoughtful.  She  seemed 
Nor  could  I,  without  seriously  com-  to  me  under  the  influence  of  some 
promising  Louise's  character,  be  con-  suppressed  excitement :  her  cheeks 
stantly  in  the  house  with  a  girl  so  flushed  and  her  eye  abstracted. 
jroung,  and  whose  sole  legitimate  At  length,  one  evening  when  I 
protector  was  thus  afflicted.  There  returned  I  found  her  gone.  She 
seemed  but  one  alternative  to  that  did  not  come  back  that  night  nor 
Df  abandoning  her  altogether — viz.,  the  next  day.  It  was  impossible  for 
to  make  her  my  wife,  to  conclude  me  to  conjecture  what  had  become 
the  studies  necessary  to  obtain  my  of  her.  She  had  no  friends,  so  far 
diploma,  and  purchase  some  partner-  as  I  knew — no  one  had  visited  at 
^hip  in  a  small  country  practice  our  squalid  apartment.  The  poor 
with  the  scanty  surplus  that  might  house  in  which  we  lodged  had  no 
be  left  of  my  capital.  I  placed  this  concierge  whom  I  could  question ; 
option  before  Louise  timidly,  for  I  but  the  ground-floor  was  occupied 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  fore-  by  a  small  tobacconist's  shop,  and 
ing  her  inclinations.  She  seemed  the  woman  at  the  counter  told  me 
much  moved  by  what  she  called  my  that  for  some  days  before  my  wife's 
generosity  :  she  consented — we  were  disappearance,  she  had  observed  her 
married.  I  was,  as  you  may  con-  pass  the  shop  window  in  going  out 
ceive,  wholly  ignorant  of  French  in  the  afternoon  and  returning  to- 
law.  We  were  married  according  wards  the  evening.  Two  terrible 
to  the  English  ceremony  and  the  conjectures  beset  me ;  either  in  her 
Protestant  ritual.  Shortly  after  our  walks  she  had  met  some  admirer, 
marriage  we  all  three  returned  to  with  whom  she  had  fled ;  or,  unable 
Paris,  taking  an  apartment  in  a  to  bear  the  companionship  and 
quarter  remote  from  that  in  which  poverty  of  a  union  which  she  had 
we  had  before  lodged,  in  order  to  begun  to  loathe,  she  had  gone  forth 
avoid  any  harassment  to  which  to  drown  herself  in  the  Seine.  On 
such  small  creditors  as  Duval  had  the  third  day  from  her  flight  I  re- 
left  behind  him  might  subject  us.  ceived  the  letter  I  enclose.  Possibly 
I  resumed  my  studies  with  redoubled  the  handwriting  may  serve  you  as  a 
«icrgy,  and  Louise  was  necessarily  guide  in  the  mission  I  intrust  to 
left  much  alone  with  her  poor  father  you. 
in  the  daytime.     The  defects  in  her 

character  became    more  and  more  'Monsieur, — You    have  deceived 

visible.     She  reproached  me  for  the  me  vilely — taken  advantage  of  my 

soKtude  to  which  I  condemned  her ;  inexperienced  youth  and   friendless 

our    poverty    galled  her ;  she    had  position  to  decoy  me  into  an  illegal 

no  kind  greeting    for    me  when   I  marriage.    My  only  consolation  un- 

returned    at  evening,   wearied  out  der  my  calamity  and  disgrace  is,  that 

Before  marriage  she  had  not  loved  I  am  at  least  free  from  a  detested 
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bond.     You  will  not  see  me  again —  formal  annulment  of  the  marriage^ 

it  is  idle   to  attempt  to  do  so.     I  which  would  be  the  most  eflfectuil 

have  obtained  refuge  with  relations  mode    of    saving    her     from    tnj 

whom  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  molestation    on   my  part,   and    re- 

to  discover,  and  to  whom  I  intrust  move  all  possible  question  hereafter 

my    fate.     And    even  if  you  could  as  to  her  single  state  and  absolute 

learn  the  shelter  I  have  sought,  and  right  to    re-marry.      I   had  better 

have  the  audacity  to  molest  me,  you  remain    quiet,   and  wait    for   inti- 

would  but  subject  yourself  to  the  mation  of  further  proceedings.     I 

chastisement  you  so  richly  deserve,  knew  not  what  else  to  do,  and  neces- 

*  Louise  Ddval.*  sarilv  submitted. 

^^  From  this  wretched  listlessnesB 

**  At  the  perusal  of  this  cold-heart-  of  mind,  alternated  now  by  vehement 

ed,  ungrateful  letter,  the  love  I  had  resentment  against  Louise,  now  bj 

felt  for  this  woman — already  much  the  reproach  of  my  own  sense  it 

shaken  by  her  wayward  and  perverse  honour,  in  leaving  that  honour  in  so 

temper — vanished  from    my  heart,  questionable  a  point  of  view,  I  wis 

never  to  return.     But,  as  an  honest  aroused  by  a  letter  from  the  distant 

man,    my  conscience  was    terribly  kinsman  by  whom  hitherto  I  had  been 

stung.     Could  it  be  possible  that  I  so  neglected.  In  the  previous  year  he 

had    unknowingly    deceived    her-^  had  lost  one  of  his  two  children ;  the 

that  our  marriage  was  not  legal  ?  other  was  just  dead  :  no  nearer  rdt- 

"  When  I  recovered  from  the  stun  tion  now  surviving    stood    between 

which  was  the  first  effect  of  her  letter,  me  and  my  chance  of   inheritance 

I  sought  the  opinion  of  an  awve  in  from   him.     He  wrote  word  (rf  his 

the  neighbourhood,  named  Sartiges,  domestic    affliction    with    a  manlj 

and,  to  my  dismay,  I   learned  that  sorrow  which  touched  me,  said  that 

while  I,  marrying  according  to  the  his   health  was  failing,   and  begged 

customs  of  my  own  country,  was  le-  me,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  come  and 

gaily  bound   to  Louise  in  England,  visit  him  in  Scotland.     I  went,  and 

and  could   net  marry  another,    the  continued  to  reside  with  him  till  his 

marriage  was  in  all  ways  illegal  for  death,  some  months  afterwards.    B/ 

her, — being  without  the  consent  of  his  will  I   succeeded  to  his  amnfc 

her  relations   while  she  was  under  fortune  on  [^condition  of  taking  lis 

age — without  the  ceremonials  of  the  name. 

Roman  Catholic   Church,  to  which,  "  As  soon  as  the  affairs  connected 

though  I  never  heard  any  profession  with   this  inheritance  permitted,  I 

of  religious  belief  from  her  or  her  returned  to  Paris,  and  again  saw  iL 

father,  it  might  fairly  be  presumed  Sartiges.     I   had  never  heard  from 

that  she  belonged — and,  above  all,  Louise,  nor  from  any  one  connected 

without  the  form  of  civil  contract  with  her  since  the  letter  you  hare 

which  is  indispensable  to  the  legal  read.     No  steps  had  been  taken  to 

marriage  of  a  French  subject  annul  the  marriage,  and  sufficient 

**  The  doou^  said  that  the  marriage,  time  had  elapsed  to  render  it  im* 

therefore,    in   itself  was    null,   and  probable  that  such  steps  would  be 

that  Louise  could,  without  incurring  taken   now.     But  if  no  such  stew 

legal    penalties  for    bigamy,   marry  were  taken,  however  free  from  the 

again   in   France    according  to  the  marriage-bond   Louise  might  be,  it 

French  laws;    but   that  under  the  clearly    remained    binding  on  m,T- 

circumstances  it  was  probable  that  self. 

her  next  of   kin  would  apply  on  her  *' At  my  request,  M.  Sartiges  took 

behalf  to  the  proper  court  for  the  the  most  vigorous  measures  that  oc- 
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^   to  him   to   ascertain  where  from  the  shock  of  the  fall  than  any 

se  was,  and  what  and  who  was  actual   hurt,  I   was  still  trying  my 

"elation  with  whom  she  asserted  best   to  comfort   her,  when  a  lady 

had  found  refuge.      The  police  some  paces  behind  her  came  up,  and 

I      employed  ;      advertisements  in  taking  the  child   from  my  arms, 

t  issued,  concealing  names,  but  as  I  was  bending  over  her,  thanked 

nently  clear  to  be  intelligible  to  me  in  a  voice  that  made  my  heart 

se  if  they  came  under  her  eye,  stand  still ;  I  looked  up,  and  beheld 

to  the  effect  that  if  any  infor-  Louise. 

ty  in  our  marriage  existed,  she  *'  It  was  not  till  I  had  convulsively 
implored  for  her  own  sake  to  clasped  her  hand  and  uttered  her 
>ve  it  by  a  second  ceremonial —  name  that  she  recognised  me.  I  was, 
er  to  be  addressed  to  the  avove.  no  doubt,  the  more  altered  of  the 
iDSwer  came ;  the  police  had  two — prosperity  and  happiness  had 
jrto  failed  of  discovering  her,  left  little  trace  of  the  needy,  carc- 
were  sanguine  of  success,  when  worn,  threadbare  student.  But  if 
w  weeks  after  these  advertise-  she  were  the  last  to  recognise,  she 
B  a  packet  reached  M.  Sartiges,  was  the  first  to  recover  self-posses- 
sing the  certificates  annexed  to  sion.  The  expression  of  her  face 
letter,  of  the  death  of  Louise  became  hard  and  set.  I  cannot  pre- 
d  at  Munich.  The  certificates,  tend  to  repeat  with  any  verbal  ac- 
ou  will  see,  are  to  appearance  curacy  the  brief  converse  that  took 
ally    attested  and    unquestion-  place  between  us,  as  she  placed  the  s 

genuine.     So    they  were  con-  child  on  the  grass  bank  beside  the 

ed  by  M.  Sartiges  as  well  as  by  path,  bade   her   stay  there  quietly, 

slf.     Here,     then,    all     inquiry  and  walked  on  with  me  some  paces 

>d — the  police  were  dismissed,  as  if  she  did  not  wish  the  child  to 

18   free.     By   little  and  little  I  hear  what  was  said. 
aune    the    painful    impressions        "The    purport    of.   what    passed 

h  my  ill-starred  union  and  the  was  to  this  effect:    She  refused  to 

uncement    of     Louise^s    early  explain  the  certificates  of  her  death 

1  bequeathed.     Rich,  and  of  ac-  further   than  that^  becoming  aware 

mind,  I  learned  to  dismiss  the  of  what  she  called  the  *  persecution' 

I  of  my  youth  as  a  gloomy  dream,  of  the  advertisements  issued  and  in- 

tered  into  public  life;    I  made  quiries  instituted,  she   had   caused 

ilf  a  creditable  position  ;  became  those  documents  to   be  sent  to  the 

ainted  with  your  aunt ;  we  were  address  given  in  the  advertisement, 

led,  and  the  beauty  of  her  na-  in  order   to  txjrminate   all    further 

embellished  mine.     Alas,  alas !  molestation.     But  how   they    could 

years    after    our    marriage —  have  been  obtained,  or  by  what  art 

ly  ^ye  years  after  I  had  received  so  ingeniously  forged  as  to  deceive 

certificates  of  Louise\s  death —  the  acuteness  of  a  practised  lawyer, 

id   your  aunt  made  a  summer  I    know    not    to    this    day.      She 

Psion   into  the   country  of   the  declared,  indeed,  that  she  was  now 

16 ;  on  our  return  we  rested  at  happy,  in    easy  circumstances,  and 

la-Chapelle.   One  day  while  there  that  if   I  wished  to  make  some  ro- 

.s  walking  alone  in  the  environs  paration  for  the  wrong   I  had  done 

le  town,  when,  on  the  road,  a  her,   it    would  be   to  leave  her  in 

girl,  seemingly  about  five  years  pjace  ;  and  in  case — which  was  not 

Iq  chase  of  a  butterfly,  stumbled  likely — we  ever  met  again,  to  regard 

fell  just  before  my  feet ;  I  took  and  treat  her  as  a  stranger ;  that 

up,  and  as  sh^  was  crying  more  she,    on    her    part,    never    would 
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molest   me,  and    that    the   certified  name,  and,  perhaps  years  hence,  es 

death   of  Louise   Duval   left  me  as  tahlish  on  me  her  own  claim. 
free  to  marry  again  as  she  considered        *'  No,  I  could  not  risk  such  perik 

herself  to  be.  I  replied,  sullenly,  '  You  sayrigbtly ; 

"My   mind  was  so  confused,  so  the  cHild  is  yours— only  yours.'   1 

bewildered,  while  she  thus  talked,  was  about  to  add  an  oflfer  of  pecu- 

that  I  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  niary   provision  for  it,  but  lA>uise 

her.     The  blow  had  so  crushed  me  had  already   turned    scornfully  to- 

that  I  scarcely  struggled  under  it ;  wards   the  bank  on  fehich  she  hid 

only,  as  she    turned  to  leave  me^  I  left   the  infant     I   saw  her  snatch 

suddenly   recollected  that  the  child,  from   the   child's   hand  some  wild- 

when    taken    from    my    arms,   had  flowers    the  poor    thing  had  been 

called    her   '' Maman^^   and,  judging  gathering;    and  how   often  have  I 

by  the  apparent  age  of  the  child,  it  thought  of  the  rude  way  in  which 

must  have   been    born    but  a    few  she  did  it — not  as  a  mother  who 

months  after  Louise    had  left    me  loves   her    child.     Just  then  other 

— that  it  must  be  mine.     And  so,  passengers  appeared  on  the  roid— 

in  my   dreary   woe,  I   faltered  out  two  of  them   I  knew — an  English 

— *  but  what  of  your  infant  ?    Sure-  couple  very  intimate  with  Lady  J»nrt 

ly  that  has  on  me  a  claim  that  you  and  myself.     They  stopped  to  accost 

relinquish   for  yourself.     You  were  me,   while  Louise  passed  by  with 

not    unfaithful    to    mo    while    you  the   infant  towards    the    town.    I 

deemed  you  were  my  wife  ? '  turned    in    the    opposite    direction, 

**  *  Heavens !    can  you  insult  me  and   strove  to  collect  my  thoughts, 

by  such  a  doubt  ?    No !  *  she  cried  Terrible  as  was  the  discovery  thiB 

out,     impulsively     and     haughtily,  suddenly  made,  it  was  evident  that 

*  But  as  I  was  not  legally  your  wife,  Louise  had  as  strong  an  interest  is 

the  child  is  not  legally  yours ;  it  is  myself    to    conceal  it     There  wm 

mine,  and  only  mine.     Nevertheless,  little  chance  that  it  would  ever  hi 

if  you  wish  to  claim  it,' — here  she  divulged.     Her  dress  and  that  of  the 

paused  as  in  doubt     1  saw  at  once  child  were  those  of  persons  in  the 

that  she  was  prepared  to  resign   to  richer    classes    of    life.     After  aft 

me  the  child  if    1   had  'urged  her  doubtless,  the  child  needed  not  p^ 

to  do  so.     I  must  own,  with  a  pang  cuniary  assistance  from  me,  andwie 

of  remorse,  that  1  recoiled  from  such  surely  best  off  under  the  muthffi 

a  proposal.     What  could  I  do  with  care.     Thus  I  sought  to  comfort  aw 

the   child  ?       How    explain   to    my  to  delude  myself, 
wife  the  cause  of  my  interest  in  it  ?        *'  The  next  day  Janet  and  I  W 

If  only  a  natural   child  of  mine,  I  Aix-la-Chapelle    and    returned   to 

should  have  shrunk  from  owning  to  England.     But  it  was  imposaWerof 

Janet  a  youthful   error.     But,  as  it  me  to  banish  the   dreadful  thw| 

was, — the   child  by   a  former  mar-  that  Janet  was  not  legally  my  wife; 

ria52;e — the   former  wife  still  living  !  that  could  she  even  guess  the  seflw 

— my   blood   ran   cold   with   dread,  lodged  in  my  breast  she  "^^i^  gi.- 

And  if  I  did  take  the  child— invent  lost  to  me  for  ever,  even  t^^'?**  m'{y 

what  story  I  might  as  to  its  parent-  died   of  the   separation  (J**** '"^  (vT 

age,  should  I  not  expose  myself,  ex-  well   how   tenderly  she  loved  v^h  B^ 

pose  Janet,  to  terrible  constant  dan-  My  nature  underwent  a  s^^^J'Jj  m^'- 

ger?     The  mother's  natural  affection  lution.     I  had  previously  cbw»I^'^ 

misjht  urge  her  at  any  time  to  seek  the  ambition  common  to  most  i*J  Mt  ^ 

tidings  of  the  child,  and  in  so  doing  in    public    life  —  the    ambiuofl^  B^ra 

she  might   easily  discover  my  new  fame,   for  place,  for  power.        m  •  l 
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ambition  left  me  ;    I   shrank  from  True,  I  have  the  absolute  right   to 

the  thought   of   becoming  too  well  dispose  of  my  wealth :  it  is  not  in 

known,  lest  Louise  or  her  connec-  land  ;  it   is   not   entailed  ;  but  was 

tions,  as    yet  ignorant   of  my  new  not  the    daughter  I  had   forsaken 

name,  might  mOre  easily  learn  what  morally    the    first    claimant  ?    was 

the  world  knew — viz.,    that   I  had  no    reparation    due  to  her  ?      You 

previously  borne  another  name — the  remember  that  my  physician  ordered 

name  of  her  husband— and  finding  me,  some  little  time  after  your  aunt's 

mo  wealthy    and    honoured,   might  death,   to  seek  a  temporary  change 

hereafter  be  tempted  to  claim   for  of  scene.     I  obeyed,  and  went  away 

herself  or  her  daughter  the  ties  she  no    one    knew    whither.       Well,    I 

abjured  for  both  while  she  deemed  repaired  to   Paris ;    there  I   sought 

me  poor  and  despised.     But  partly  M.  Sartiges,  the  avoue.     I  found  he 

my  conscience,  partly  the  influence  had  been  long  dead.     I   discovered 

of  the  angel  by  my  side,  compelled  his  executors,  and    inquired  if  any 

me  to  seek  whatever  means  of  doing  papers  or  correspondence    between 

good  to  others  position  and  circum-  Richard    Macdonald     and     himself 

stances  placed    at  my  disposal.     I  many  years  ago  were  in  existence. 

was  alarmed  when  even  such  quiet  All  such  documents,  with  others  not 

exercise   of    mind  and   fortune  ac-  returned   to  correspondents   at   his 

quired  a  sort  of  celebrity.       How  decease,    had  been  burned  by  his 

paiixfully  I  shrank  from   it!     The  desire.      No    possible    clue   to    the 

world  attributed  my  dread  of  pub-  whereabouts  of  Louise,  should   any 

Hcity  to  unaffected  modesty.     The  have    been   gained   since  I  last  saw 

world  praised  me,  and  I  knew  my-  her,  was  left.      What  then  to  do  1 

self   an   impostor.      But   the  years  knew  not.     I  did  not  dare  to  make 

stole  on.     I  heard  no  more  of  Louise  inquiries  through   strangers,  which, 

or  her  child,  and  my  fears  gradually  if    discovering     my    child,     might 

subsided.     Yet  I  was  consoled  when  also  bring  to  light  a  marriage  that 

the  two  children  borne  to  me  by  would  have  dishonoured  the  memory 

Janet  died  in  their  infancy.      Had  of  my  lost  saint.       I   returned   to 

tiicy  lived,   who   can    tell    whether  England  feeling  that  my  days  were 

something    might    not    have  trans-  numbered.      It    is   to    you    that   T 

pired  to  prove  them  illegitimate  ?  transmit  the  task  of  those  researches 

**  I  must  hasten  on.     At  last  came  which    I   could    not     institute.       I 

the  great  and   crushing  calamity  of  bequeath  to  you,  with  the  exception 

my  life:  I  lost  tlie  woman  who  was  of  trifling  legacies  and  donations  to 

njy  all  in  all.      At  least  she   was  public  charities,    the  whole  of  my 

spared    the    discovery    that    would  fortune.      But  you  will  understand 

have  deprived  me  of   the  right  of  by  this  letter  that  it  is  to  be  held  on 

tending  her  deathbed,   and  leaving  a  trust  which   I   cannot  specify  in 

within  her  tomb  a  place  vacant  for  my  will.     I   could  not,  without  dis- 

mygelf.  honouring    the    venerated    name  of 

I            **  But  after  the  first  agonies  that  your  aunt,  indicate  as  the  heiress  of 

f         followed    her  loss,     the    conscience  my  wealth  a  child  by  a  wife  living 

j|         1  had  so  long  sought  to  tranquillise  at  the  time  I  married  Janet.     1  can- 

;         ^>«caine  terribly  reproachful.    Louise  not   form    any    words    for    such    a 

:}        had  forfeited    all   right  to  my  con-  devise    which    would      not    arouse 

■^        ndcration,    but   my   guiltless    child  gossip   and    suspicion,    and  furnish 

i        had  not  done  so.     Did  it  live  still  ?  ultimately  a  clue  to  the  discovery 

•s      •  If  80,  was  it  not  the  heir  to  my  for-  I   would   shun.      I    calculate   that, 

tunes^the  only  child  left  to  me  ?  after  all  deductions,   the  sura  that 
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will  devolve  to  you  will  be   about    be  all  that  I  desire  you  to  devote 
£220,000.     That  which    I  mean  to    from  my  wealth.     On  the  contraiT, 
be  absolutely  and  at  once  yours  is    you  may  find    in  her  one  who.  m 
the  comparatively  trifling  legacy  of    ^11  respects,  ought  to  be  my  chief 
£20,000.     If  Louise's  child  be   not    inheritor.     All  this   I   leave  in  fid 
living,  or  if  you  find  full  reason  to    confidence  to  you,  as   being,  of  ill 
suppose  that,    despite  appearances,    the  men    I  know,     the    one    vbo 
the  child  is  not  mine,  the  whole  of    unites  the  highest  sense  of  honour 
my   fortune    lapses    to    you  ;     but    with   the  largest  share  of  practical 
should  Louise  be  surviving  and  need    sense  and  knowledge  of  life.     The 
pecuniary  aid,  you  will  contrive  that    main   difficulty,  whatever  this  lost 
she  may  have  such  an  annuity  as  you    girl  may  derive  from  my  substuce, 
may  deem  fitting,  without  learning    will  bo  in  devising  some  means  to 
whence  it  come.     You  perceive  that    convey  it  to  her,  so    that    neither 
it  is  your  object  if  possible,   even    she  nor  those  around  her  may  true 
more    than  mine,    to  preserve  free    the  bequest  to  me.     She  can  nerer 
from  slur  the  name  and  memory  of    be    acknowledged   as  my    child  — 
her  who  was  to  you  a  second  mother,    never !       Your    reverence    for  the 
All  ends  we  desire  would  be  accom-    beloved    dead  forbids    that      This 
plished  could   you,  on    discovering    difficulty  your    clear   strong  sense 
my   lost  child,    feel    that,    without    must    overcome:    mine    is    blinded 
constraining  your  inclinations,  you    by  the  shades  of   death.      Yoqtoo 
could   make   her    your    wife.      She    will     deliberately    consider  how  to 
would  then  naturally  share  with  you    institute  the  inquiries  after  mother 
my  fortune,  and  all  claims  of  justice    and  child   so  as   not  to  betray  onr 
and  duty  would  be  quietly  appeased,    secret.      This     will     require    great 
She    would    now     be  of    age  suit-    caution.      You  will  probably  cobh 
able  to  yours.     When  I  saw  her  at    mence  at  Paris,  through  the  ageber 
Aix  she  gave  promise  of  inheriting    of  the  police,  to  whom  you  will  he 
no  small    share    of    her    mother's    very  guarded  in  your  communiea- 
beauty.      If  Louise's   assurance  of    tions.     It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
her  easy   circumstances  were  true,    I  have  no  miniature  of  Louise,  and 
her    daughter    has    possibly    been    that   any  description   of  her  most 
etiucated  and   reared    with   tender-    be  so  vague  that  it  may  not  serre 
ness  and  care.      You  have  already    to  discover  her ;    but  such  as  it  iSi 
assured    me    that    you    have     no    it  may  prevent  your  mistaking  for 
prior  attachment.     But   if,  on  dis-    her  some  other  of  her  name.    Louise 
covering    this   child,   you    find  her    was  above  the  common  height,  and 
alread}'  married,  or  one  whom  J^ou    looked  taller  than  she  was,  with  the 
could  not  love  nor  esteem,  I   leave    peculiar  combination  of  very  dark 
it   implicitly   to    your    honour  and    hair,  very  fair  complexion,  and  U^t- 
judgment  to  detennine   what  share    grey  eyes.     She  would  now  be  some 
of     the     £200,000     left     in     your    what  under  the  age  of  forty.    She 
hands  should  bo  consigned  to  her.    was  not  without  accomplishment 
She   may   have   been    corrupted  by    derived     from     the    companionship 
her   mother's   principles.     She  may    with  her  father.     She  spoke  Englkh 
— Heaven   forbid ! — have  fallen  into    fiuently ;  she    drew  with  taste,  and 
evil  courses,  and    wealth  would  be    even  with  talent.     You  will  see  the 
misspent    in    her   hands.      In   that    prudence    of   confining  research  at 
case  a  competence   sufficing  to  save    first  to  Louise,  rather  than  to  the 
her  from  further   degradation,  from    child  who  is  the  principal  object  of 
the  temptations  of    poverty,  would    it ;  for  it  is  not  till  you  can  ascff- 
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taiii  what  has  become  of  her  that  an  inheritance  supposed  to  be  so 
jrou  can  trust  the  accuracy  of  any  ample  ;  the  abnegation  of  his  politi- 
information  respecting  the  daughter,  cal  ambition  ;  the  subjept  of  his 
irhom  I  assume,  perhaps  after  all  inquiries,  and  the  cautious  reserve 
erroneously,  to  be  mine.  Though  imposed  upon  them  ;  above  all,  the 
Louise  talked  with  such  levity  of  position  towards  Isaura  in  which  ho 
lK>1ding  herself  free  to  marry,  the  was  so  cruelly  placed. 
birth  of  her  child  might  be  sufficient  Certainly,  his  first  thought  in  re- 
injury to  her  reputation  to  become  volving  the  conditions  of  his  trust 
a  Bcrious  obstacle  to  such  second  had  been  that  of  marriage  with  this 
nuptials,  not  having  taken  formal  lost  child  of  Richard  King^s,  should 
steps  to  annul  her  marriage  with  she  be  discovered  single,  disengaged, 
myself.  If  not  thus  remarried,  and  not  repulsive  to  his  inclinations. 
there  would  be  no  reason  why  she  Tacitly  he  subscribed  to  the  reasons 
ihould  not  resume  her  maiden  name  for  this  course  alleged  by  the  dc- 
of  Duval,  as  she  did  in  the  signa-  ceased.  It  was  the  simplest  and 
tore  of  her  letter  to  me  :  finding  readiest  plan  of  uniting  justice  to 
that  I  had  ceased  to  molest  her  by  the  rightful  inheritor  with  care  for 
the  inquiries,  to  elude  which  she  a  secret  so  important  to  the  hon- 
had  invented  the  false  statement  our  of  his  aunt,  of  Richard  King 
of  her  death.  It  seems  probable,  himself — his  benefactor, —  of  the 
therefore,  that  she  is  residing  some-  illustrious  house  from  which  Lady 
where  in  Paris,  and  in  the  name  of  Janet  had  sprung.  Perhaps,  too, 
Duval.  Of  course  the  burden  of  the  consideration  that  by  this  course 
uncertainty  as  to  your  future  can-  a  fortune  so  useful  to  his  career  was 
not  be  left  to  oppress  you  for  an  secured,  was  not  without  influence 
indefinite  length  of  time.  If  at  the  on  the  mind  of  a  man  naturally  am 
end,  say,  of  two  years,  your  re-  bitious.  But  on  that  consideration 
searches  have  wholly  failed,  con-  he  forebade  himself  to  dwell.  He 
aider  three-fourths  of  my  whole  put  it  away  from  him  as  a  sin. 
fortune  to  have  passed  to  you,  and  Yet,  to  marriage  with  any  one  else, 
put  by  the  fourth  to  accumulate,  until  his  mission  was  fulfilled,  and 
should  the  child  afterwards  be  dis-  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of 
covered,  and  satisfy  your  judgment  his  fortune  was  dispelled,  there  in- 
as  to  her  claims  on  me  as  her  father,  terposed  grave  practical  obstacles. 
Should  she  not,  it  will  be  a  reserve-  How  could  he  honestly  present 
fund  for  your  own  children.  But  himself  to  a  girl  and  to  her  parents 
ob,  if  my  child  could  be  found  in  in  the  light  of  a  rich  man,  when  in 
time  I  and  oh,  if  she  be  all  that  reality  he  might  be  but  a  poor  man  ? 
oould  win  your  heart,  and  be  the  how  could  he  refer  to  any  lawyer 
wife  you  would  select  from  free  the  conditions  which  rendered  irn- 
dioice !  I  can  say  no  more.  Pity  possible  any  settlement  that  touched 
me,  and  judge  leniently  of  Jancf  s  a  shilling  of  the  large  sum  which  at 
husband.                               R.  K."  any  day  he  might  have  to  transfer  to 

another  ?      Still,   when    once    fully 

The  key  to  Graham's  conduct  is  conscious  how  deep  was  the  lovo 

now  given  ; — ^the  deep  sorrow  that  with  which  Isaura  had  inspired  him, 

took   nim  to  the  tomb  of  the  aunt  the    idea     of    wedlock   with     the 

he  so  revered,  and  whose  honoured  daughter      of     Richard     King,      if 

memory  was  subjected  to  so  great  a  she  yet  lived  and  was  single,    bc- 

risk ;  the  slightness  of  change  in  his  came    inadmissible.       The    orphan 

expenditure  and  mode  of  life,  after  condition    of     the     young    Italian 
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smoothed  away  the  obstacles  to  pro-  painstaking.      But  it  was  no  etir 

posals  of  marriage  which  would  have  matter  to  obtain  any    trace   <rf   a 

embarrassed  his  addresses  to  girls  of  Parisian  visitor  to  so  popular  a  Spi 

his  own  rank,  and  with  parents  who  so    many  years   ago.       The   name 

would   have  demanded   settlements.  Duval,    too,   was   so   common,  th&t 

And  if  he  had  found  Isaura  alone  at  Aix,  as  we  have   seen  at  Paris 

on  that  day  on  which  he  had   seen  time  was  wasted  In  the  chase  of  a 

lier  last,  he  would   doubtless    have  Duval  who  proved  not  to  be  the  lost 

yielded  to  the  voice  of  his  heart,  Louise.     At  last  M.  Reoard  chanced 

avowed   his  love,    wooed    her  own,  on  a  house  in  which,  in  the  year 

rand   committed  both   to    the  tie  of  1849,   two  ladies    from     Paris   hid 

betrothal.    We  have  seen  how  rudely  lodged   for  three  weeks.     One  wan 

such  yearnings  of  heart  were    re-  named    Madame    Duval,   the  other 

pelled  on  that  last  interview.      liis  Madame  Marigny.     They  were  both 

English   prejudices   were  so  deeply  young,    both    very    handsome,  and 

rooted,    that,    even   if  he  had  been  much  of  the  same  height  and  coloiu*- 

wholly  free    from     the     trust    be-  ing.      But     Madame    Marigny  wu 

queathed  to  him,  he  would  have   re-  the  handsomer  of  the  two.     Madamt 

coiled  from  marriage  with  a  girl  who,  Duval  frequented  the  gaming-tableR, 

in  the  ardour  for  notoriety,   could  and  was  apparently  of  very  lirely 

link  herself  wHh-  such  associates  as  temper.       Madame    Marigny    lifed 

Gustavo  Raraeau,  by  habits  a  Bohem-  very  quietly,  rarely  or  never  stirred 

ian,  and  by  principles  a  Socialist.  out,  and  seemed  in  delicate  health. 

In  Hying  from  Paris,  he  embraced  8he,    however,    quitted    the    apart- 

the  resolve  to  banish  all  thought  of  ment   somewhat    abruptly,   and,  to 

wedding  Isaura  and  to  devote  him-  the  best  of  the  lodging- house-keep- 

self  sternly  to  the  task  which  had  so  er*s  recollection,  took  rooms  in  the 

.sacred  a  claim  upon  him.     Not  that  country  near  Aix — she  could  not^^ 

Jie  eould  endure  the  idea  of  marrying  member  where.     About  two  moDths 

.anotjjcr,    even   if    the    lost    heiress  after    the    departure     of    Madame 

should   be  all  that  his  heart   could  Marigny,    Madame   Duval   also  left 

have    worshipped,    had    that   heart  Aix,  and  in  company  with  a  French 

been  his   own  to  give ;  but  he  was  gentleman     who     had    visited    her 

impatient  of  the  burden  heaped  on  much   of  late — a  handsome  man  (rf 

him, — of   the  fortune   which  might  striking  appearance.      The  lodging- 

tfiot  be  his,  of  the  imcertainty  which  house-keeper  did  not  know  what  or 

p^alysed  all  his  ambitious  schemes  who    he    was.      She     remembered 

for  tlie  future.  that   he   used   to  be   announced  to 

Yet,  .strive  as  he  would — and  no  Madame    Duval    by   the    name  of 

man  could  strive  more  resolutely —  M.    Achille.      Madame     Duval    hid 

he   could  not  succeed  in    banishing  never  been  seen  again  by   the  lodp- 

the  image  of  Isaura.     It  was   with  ing  house-keeper  after  sbe  had  left 

him  always;  and  with  it  a  sense  of  But   Madame  Marigny  she  had  once 

irreparable  loss,  of  a  tenible  void,  of  seen,  nearly  five  years  after  she  had 

ji  pining  anguish.  quitted   the  lodgings — seen  her  by 

And  the  success  of  his   inquiries  chance  at  the  railway  station,  recog^ 

nt  Aix-la-Chapelle,  while  sufficient  nised  her  at  once,  and  accosted  her, 

to  detain  him  in  the  place,    was  so  offering    her    the     old    apartmeDt 

i>light,   and  advanced  by   such  slow  Madame     Marigny     had,     however, 

^Icgrees,    that  it  furnished   no  con-  briefly   replied  that  she  was  only  at 

tinued    occupation    to    his  restless  Aix  for  a  few  hour.s,   and  shooW 

^ind.     M>    Reaard  was    acute  and  quit  it  the  same  day. 
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joiry  now  turned  towards  "  She  was  confined  here  ?" 

Marigny.     The    date    in        "  Yes.     When  she  first  came,  I 

3  lodging-house-keeper  had    had  no  idea  that  she  was  enceinte. 

her  coincided    with    the  She  had  a  pretty  figure,  and  no  one 

irhich  Richard   King  had  would  have  guessed  it,  in  the  way 

tise     Possibly,    therefore,  she  wore  her  shawl.     Indeed  I  only 

it    have  accompanied    the  began  to  suspect  it  a  few  days  before 

Lix  at  that  time,  and  could,  it  happened  ;  and  that  was  so  sud- 

give    information    as    to  denly,  that  all  was  happily  over  be- 

iquent  history  and  present  fore  we  could  send  for  the  aceow- 

ats.  eheury 

tedious  search  throughout  "  And  the  child  lived  f — A  girl 

f^irons  of  Aix,  Graham  him-  or  a  boy  ?" 

,  by  the  merest  accident,  **  A  girl — the  prettiest  baby." 

vestiges  of  Louise's  friend.  "  Did  she  take  the  child  with  her 

Ben  wandering  alone  in  the  when  she  went  ?" 

ound  Aix,  when  a  violent  **  No ;    it  was  put  out  to  nurse 

orm    drove    him    to    ask  with  a  niece  of  my  husband's  who 

the  house  of  a  small  farmer,  was  confined  about  the  same  time, 

n  a  field,   a  little  off  the  Madame  paid  liberally  in  advance, 

lich  he  had  taken.     While  and  continued  to  send  money  half- 

or    (he    cessation    of    the  yearly,    till    she  came  herself  and 

i  drying  his  clothes  by  the  took  away  the  little  girL" 

room   that  adjoined    the  ^^  When  was  that?  a  little  less  than 

le    entered    into    conver-  five  years  after  she  had  left  it  ?" 

th    the    farmer's  wife,   a  *'Why,   you  know  all  about  it, 

veil-mannered  person,  and  monsieur ;  yes,  not  quite  five  years 

e  complimentary  observa-  after.     She   did    not    come    to  sec 

E-mail  sketch  of  the  house  me,  which  I   thought  unkind,  but 

olours  that  hung  upon  the  she  sent  me,  through  my  niece-in- 

ih,"  said  the  farmer's  wife,  law,  a  real  gold  watch  and  a  shawl. 

«  done  by  a  French  lady  Poor  dear  lady — for  lady  she  was 

id  here   many  years  ago.  all    over, — with    proud    ways,    and 

very  prettily,  poor  thing."  would  not  bear  to   be  questioned. 

y  who  lodged  hero  many  But  I  am  sure  she  was  none  of  your 

-how  many  ?"  French   light  ones,    but  an  honest 

I  guess  somewhere  about  wife  like  myself,  though  she  never 

said  so." 
deed  !     Was  it  a  Madame  '*  And  have  you  no  idea  where 
'  she  was  all  the  five  years  she  was 
yUu  !    That  was    indeed  away,  or  where  she  went  after  re- 
.     Did    you    know    her  ?  claiming  her  child  ?" 
30  so  glad  to  hear  she  is  "  No,  indeed,  monsieur." 
•1  hope — happy."  '*  But  her  remittances  for  the  in- 
not  know  where  she    is  fant  must  have  been  made  by  letters, 
am  making  inquiries  to  and  the  letters  would  have  had  post- 
Pray    help    me.     How  marks  ?" 

Madame    Marigny    lodge  "  Well,    I    daresay :     I    am    no 

scholar  myself.     But  suppose  you 

c  pretty  well  two  months ;  see  Marie  Hubert,  that  is  my  nioce> 

lonths.     She  left  a  month  in-law,   perhaps  she  has    kept  the 

onfinement"  envelopes." 
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'*  Where    does    Madame    Hubert  child,   and  was   very  impatient  tOI 

live  ?"  the  child  had  got  them  on." 

"  It  is  just  a  league  off  by  the  "  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  the 

short  path  ;  you  can*t  miss  the  way.  same  lady  who  left  the  child  1^ 

Her  husband  has  a  bit  of  land  of  ^*  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that 

his  own,  but  he  is  also  a  carrier —  She  was  certainly  tres  Mle^  but  I  did 

*  Max  Hubert,  carrier,*  written  over  not  fancy  her  as  aunt  did.     She  car- 

the    door,   just    opposite    the    first  ried  her  head  very  high,  and  looked 

church  you  get  to.     The  rain  has  rather  scornful.     However,  I  most 

ceased,  but  it  may  be  too  far  for  say  she  behaved  very  generously." 

you  to-day."  "  Still  you  have  not  answered  my 

*^  Not  a  bit  of  it.     Many  thanks."  question  whether  her    letters  con- 

"  But  if  you  find  out  the  dear  lady  tained  no  address." 

and  see  her,  do  tell  her  how  pleased  "  She  never  wrote  more  than  two 

I  should  be  to  hear  good  news  of  letters.     One  enclosing  the  first  re* 

her  and  the  little  one."  mittance  was  but  a  few  lines,  saying 

Graham  strode  on  under  the  clear-  that  if  the  child  was  well  and  thrir- 

ing  skies  to  the  house  indicated.     He  ing,    I  need  not  write ;    but  if  it 

found  Madame  Hubert  at  home,  and  died  or  became  dangerously  ill,  I 

ready  to  answer  all  questions ;  but,  might  at  any  time  write  a  line  to 

alas  !    she  had  not  the  envelopes.    Madame  M ^  Poste  Bettanit, 

Madame  Marigny,  on  removing  the  Vienna.  She  was  travelling  about, 
child,  had  a^ed  for  all  the  en-  but  the  letter  would  be  sure  to  readi 
vclopes  or  letters,  and  carried  them  her  sooner  or  later.  The  only  other 
away  with  her.  Madame  Hubert,  letter  I  had  was  to  apprise  me  that 
who  was  as  little  of  a  scholar  as  she  was  coming  to  remove  the  diild, 
her  aunt-in-law  was,  had  never  paid  and  might  be  expected  in  three  dayf 
much  attention  to  the  postmarks  after  the  receipt  of  her  letter." 
on  the  envelopes ;  and  the  only  one  **  And  all  the  other  commimica' 
that  she  did  remember  was  the  first,  tions  from  her  were  merely  remit- 
that  contained  a  bank-note,  and  that  tances  in  blank  envelopes?" 
post-mark  was  *  Vienna.'  "  Exactly  so." 

*^  But  did  not  Madame  Marigny's  Graham,   finding  he  could  lean 

letters  ever  give  you  an  address  to  no  more,   took  his   departure.   On 

which  to  write   with   news  of  her  his  way  home,  meditating  the  net 

child  ?"  idea  that  his  adventure  that  dayaitg- 

"  I  don't  think  she  cared  much  gestcd,   he  resolved    to    procMd  at 

for  her  child,  monsieur.    She  kissed  once,   accompanied   by   M.   Reoard, 

it  very  coldly  when  she  came  to  take  to    Munich,   and  there  learn  what 

it  away.     I  told  the  poor  infant  that  particulars  could  be  yet  ascertamed 

that  was  her  own  mamma  ;  and  Ma-  respecting  those  certificates  of  the 

dame  said,  ^Yes,  you  may  call  me  death  of    Louise  Duval,   to  whld 

maman,'   in  a  tone  of  voice — well,  (sharing  Richard  Ring's  very  nat- 

not  at  all  like  that  of  a  mother.     She  ural  belief  that  they  had  been  ^ 

brought  with  her  a  little  bag  which  fully  forged)  he  had    hith^to  at- 

contained  some  fine  clothes  for  the  tached  no  importance. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

No  satisfactory  result  attended  the    deed  this  certainty — ^the  certificitM 
inquiries  made  iit  Munich  save  in-    attesting  the  decease  of  some  penoo 
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calling  herself  Louise  Duval  had  not  sum,  hut  money  enough  to  cover  all 
heen  forged.  They  were  induhitably  her  expenses,  including  those  of  her 
genuine.  A  lady  bearing  that  name  funeral,  which,  according  to  the  law 
had  arrived  at  one  of  the  principal  in  force  at  the  place,  followed  very 
hotels  late  in  the  evening,  and  had  quickly  on  her  decease.  The  arri- 
tfaere  taken  handsome  rooms.  She  val  of  the  friend  to  whom  she  had 
was  attended  by  no  servant,  but  written  being  expected,  her  effects 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  who,  were,  in  the  meanwhile,  sealed  up. 
however,  left  the  hotel  as  soon  as  he  The  day  after  her  death  a  letter 
had  seen  her  lodged  to  her  satisfac-  arrived  for  her,  which  was  opened, 
tion.  The  books  of  the  hotel  still  It  was  evidently  written  by  a  man, 
retained  the  entry  of  her  name —  and  apparently  by  a  lover.  It  ex- 
Madame  Duval,  Fran^aise  rentiere.  pressed  an  impassioned  regret  that 
On  comparing  the  handwriting  of  the  writer  was  unavoidably  prevent- 
this  entry  with  the  letter  from  ed  returning  to  Munich  so  soon  as 
Kichard  King's  first  wife,  Graham  he  had  hoped,  but  trusted  to  see  his 
found  it  differ ;  but  then  it  was  not  dear  houton  de  rose  in  the  course  of 
certain,  though  probable,  that  the  the  following  week ;  it  was  only 
entry  had  been  written  by  the  al-  signed  Achille,  and  gave  no  ad- 
l^ged  Madame  Duval  herself.  She  dress.  Two  or  three  days  after, 
was  visited  the  next  day  by  the  a  lady,  also  young  and  handsome, 
same  gentleman  who  had  accom-  arrived  at  the  hotel,  and  inquired 
panied  her  on  arriving.  He  dined  for  Madame  Duval.  She  was  great- 
and  spent  the  evening  with  lier.  But  ly  shocked  at  hearing  of  her  decease. 
no  one  at  the  hotel  could  remember  When  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear 
what  was  the  gentleman's  name,  nor  being  questioned  as  to  Madame  Du- 
eyea  if  ho  were  announced  by  any  vaVs  relations  and  position,  she  ap- 
name.  He  never  called  again,  peared  confused ;  said,  after  much 
Two  days  afterwards,  Madame  Du-  pressing,  that  she  was  no  relation  to 
Tal  was  taken  ill ;  a  doctor  was  sent  the  deceased ;  that  she  believed 
for,  and  attended  her  till  her  death.  Madame  Duval  had  no  relations 
This  doctor  was  easily  found.  He  with  whom  she  was  on  friendly 
remembered  the  case  perfectly^-con-  terms,  at  least  she  had  never  heard 
gestion  of  the  lungs,  apparently  her  speak  of  any  ;  and  that  her  own 
caused  by  cold  caught  on  her  jour-  acquaintance  with  the  deceased, 
ney.  Fatal  symptoms  rapidly  though  cordial,  was  very  recent 
manifested  themselves,  and  she  died  She  could  or  would  not  give  any 
OQ  the  third  day  from  the  seizure,  clue  to  the  writer  of  the  letter  signed 
She  was  a  young  and  handsome  Achille,  and  she  herself  quitted 
woman.  He  had  asked  her  during  Munich  that  evening,  leaving  the 
her  short  illness  if  he  should  not  impression  that  Madame  Duval  had 
write  to  her  friends — if  there  were  been  one  of  those  ladies  who,  in 
no  one  she  would  wish  to  be  sent  adopting  a  course  of  life  at  variance 
for.  She  replied  that  there  was  with  conventional  regulations,  are  re- 
only  one  friend,  to  whom  she  had  pudiated  by  their  relations,  and  prob- 
already  written,  and  who  would  ar-  ably  drop  even  their  rightful  names, 
rive  in  a  day  or  two.  And  on  in-  Achille  never  appeared ;  but  a 
quiring,  it  appeared  that  she  had  few  days  after,  a  lawyer  at  Munich 
written  such  a  letter,  and  taken  it  received  a  letter  from  another  at 
herself  to  the  post  on  the  morning  Vienna  requesting,  in  compliance 
of  the  day  she  was  taken  ill  with  a  client's  instructions,  the 
She  had  in  her  purse  not  a  large  formal  certificates  of  Louise's  Duval's 
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death.  These  were  sent  as  directed,  Duval  had  been  considered  as  an 
and  nothing  more  about  the  ill-fated  adventuress  by  the  hotel-keeper  aod 
woman  was  heard  of.  After  the  the  medical  attendant  at  MuDich; 
expiration  of  the  time  required  by  and  her  death  had  excited  bo  little 
law,  the  seals  were  removed  from  interest,  that  it  was  strange  that 
the  effects,  which  consisted  of  two  even  so  many  particulara  respecting 
mallcB  and  a  dressing-case.  But  it  could  be  gleaned, 
they  only  contained  the  articles  ap-  After  a  prolonged  but  frnitlesi 
pertaining  to  a  lady^s  wardrobe  or  stay  at  Munich,  Graham  and  M. 
toilet.  No  letters — not  even  an-  Renard  repaired  to  Vienna ;  th»e, 
other  note  from  Achille — no  clue,  at  least,  Madame  Marigny  had 
in  short,  to  the  family  or  antecedents  given  an  address,  and  there  she 
of  the  deceased.  What  then  had  might  be  heard  of. 
become  of  these  effects,  no  one  at  At  Vienna,  however,  no  researdt 
the  hotel  could  give  a  clear  or  satis-  availed  to  discover  a  trace  of  anj 
factory  account.  It  was  said  by  the  such  person,  and  in  despair  Graham 
mistress  of  the  hotel,  rather  sullenly,  returned  to  England  in  the  January 
that  they  had,  she  supposed,  been  of  1870,  and  left  the  further  pro- 
sold  by  her  predecessor,  and  by  secution  of  his  inquiries  to  M. 
order  of  the  authorities,  for  the  Renard,  who,  though  obliged  to 
benefit  of  the  poor.  transfer  himself  to  Paris  for  a  time. 
If  the  lady  who  bad  represented  promised  that  ho  would  leare  do 
herself  as  Louise  DuvaPs  acquaint-  stone  unturned  for  the  discovery  of 
ance  had  given  her  own  name,  which  Madame  Marigny  ;  and  Graham 
doubtless  she  did,  no  one  recollected  trusted  to  that  assurance  when  M. 
it.  It  was  not  entered  in  the  books  Renard,  rejecting  half  of  the  large 
of  the  hotel,  for  she  had  not  lodged  gratuity  offered  him,  added,  'V« 
there ;  nor  did  it  appear  that  she  suis  FrangaU ;  this  with  me  has 
had  allowed  time  for  formal  examina-  ceased  to  be  an  affair  of  money;  it 
tion  by  the  civil  authorities.  In  has  become  an  affair  that  inTolTe> 
fact,  it  was  clear  that  poor  Louise  my  amour  proitre."" 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

If  Graham  Vane  had  been  before  as  economically  as  before  in  bis  old 

caressed  and  courted  for  himself,  he  apartments,     and     bore    with    an 

was  more  than  ever  appreciated  by  astonishing  meekness  of  resignatioa 

polite  society,   now  that  he  added  the    unsoGcited    load    of    nshion 

the    positive    repute    of    wealth  to  heaped    upon    his    shoulders,     it 

that  of  a  promising  intellect     Fine  heart  he  was  restless  and  unhappy, 

ladies  said  that  Graham  Vane  was  The  mission  bequeathed  to  him  by 

a  match    for    any    girl.      Eminent  Richard  King  haunted  his  thonghb 

politicians  listened   to  him  with   a  like  a  spectre  not  to  be  exorcised, 

more  attentive  respect,  and  invited  Was  his  whole  life  to  be  passed  in 

him  to  selecter  dinner-parties.     His  the  weary  sustainment   of  an  iffl* 

cousin    the    Duke    urged    him   to  posture  which  in  itself  was  gall  and 

announce    his  candidature  for  the  wormwood    to    a    nature    constita- 

county,  and  purchase  back,  at  least,  tionally  frank  and  open  ?    Was  he 

the  old  Stamm-schloM,     But  Graham  for   ever  to  appear  a  rich  man  and 

obstinately    refused     to    entertain  live  as  a  poor  one  ?     Was  he  till  his 

cither  proposal,   continued  to    live  deathbed  to  be  deemed  a  sordid  miier 
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vrhenevor  he  refused  a  just  claim  Graham,  who  knew  Paris  so  well, 
on  his  supposed  wealth,  and  to  feel  salons  in  which  he  would  not  have 
his  ambition  excluded  from  the  ob-  liked  his  wife  to  appear)  —  of 
iects  it  earnestly  coveted,  and  which  the  compliments  paid  to  her  by 
be  was  forced  to  appear  too  much  of  grands  seigneurs  noted  for  their  liai- 
an  Epicurean  philosopher  to  prize  ?  sons  with  ballet  -  dancers,  or  by 
More  torturing  than  all  else  to  authors  whose  genius  soared  far 
the  man's  innermost  heart  was  the  beyond  the  Jtarmnantia  mmnia  of  a 
consciousness  that  he  had  not  con-  world  confined  by  respect  for  one's 
qaered,  could  not  conquer,  the  yearn-  neighbours'  land  -  marks, — all  this, 
ing  lovo  with  which  Isaura  had  in-  which  belongs  to  ground  of  personal 
spired  him,  and  yet  that  against  gossip  untouched  by  English  critics 
xuch  love  all  his  reasonings,  sdl  his  of  female  writers — ground  especial- 
prejudices,  more  stubbornly  than  ly  favoured  by  Continental,  and,  I 
crer  were  combined.  In  the  French  am  grieved  to  say,  by  American 
newspapers  which  he  had  glanced  journalists, — all  this  was  to  the 
over  while  engaged  in  his  researches  sensitive  Englishman  much^  what 
In  Germany— nay,  in  German  criti-  the  minute  inventory  of  Egeria's 
oal  journals  themselves — he  had  charms  would  have  been  to  Numa 
seen  so  many  notices  of  the  young  Pompilius.  The  Nymph,  hallowed 
author — highly  eulogistic,  it  is  true,  to  him  by  secret  devotion,  was 
but  which  to  his  peculiar  notions  vulgarised  by  the  noisy  hands  of 
were  more  offensive  than  if  they  the  mob,  and  by  the  popular  voices, 
had  been  sufficiently  condemnatory  which  said,  "We  know  more  about 
of  her  work  to  discourage  her  from  Egeria  than  you  do."  And  when 
its  repetition, — notices  which  seemed  he  returned  to  England,  and  met 
to  him  the  supreme  impertinences  with  old  friends  familiar  to  Parisian 
which  no  man  likes  exhibited  to-  life,  who  said,  "  Of  course  you  have 
wards  the  woman  to  whom  he  would  read  the  Cicogna's  roinan.  What 
render  the  chivalrous  homage  of  do  you  think  of  it?  Very  fine 
respect.  Evidently  this  girl  had  writing,  I  daresay,  but  above  me.  I 
become  as  much  public  property  as  go  in  for  '  Les  Mysteres  de  Paris '  or 
if  she  had  gone  on  the  stage.  ^  Monte  Christo.'  But  I  even  find 
Minute  details  of  her  personal  Georges  Sand  a  bore," — then  as  a 
M>pcarance — of  the  dimples  on  her  critic  Graham  Vane  fired  up,  extol- 
cheek — of  the  whiteness  of  her  arms  led  the  roman  he  would  have  given 
—of  her  peculiar  way  of  dressing  his  ears  for  Isaura  never  to  have 
her  hair — anecdotes  of  her  from  written;  but  retired  from  the  con- 
diildhood  (of  course  invented,  but  test  muttering  only,  "How  can  I 
how  could  Graham  know  that?) —  — 1,  Graham  Vane — ^how  can  1  bo 
of  the  reasons  why  she  had  adopted  such  an  idiot — how  can  I  in  every 
the  profession  of  author  instead  of  hour  of  the  twenty-four  sigh  to  my- 
that  of  the  singer — of  the  sensation  self,  *  What  are  other  women  to 
she  had  created  in  certain  salons  (to  me  ? — Isaura,  Isaura ! 


» ?> 
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TWO  ACTS  OF  SELF-DEVOTION. 

TuEKE  is  little  need  to  explain  affected  prettinesses,  but  tnithfallj 
at  any  length  why  death-scenes,  so  and  powerfully  painted,  stirs  in  us 
sad  to  witness,  are  so  interesting  to  that  sense  of  the  sublime  which  b^ 
read  of.  The  fact  is  at  any  rate  longs  to  the  terrible  when  not  neir 
well  known,  and  has  been  abundant-  enough  to  alarm  ;  it  awakens 
ly  traded  on  by  second-rate  poets  and  reverential  pity  in  our  breasts; 
novelists.  Their  favourite  plan  of  above  all,  it  makes  its  appeal  to  one 
introducing  us  to  an  innocent  young  of  man's  strongest  desires,  his  in- 
victim  whoso  chief  use  (if  rather  satiable  curiosity  about  the  on- 
tedious  in  life)  is  to  beguile  us  of  known.  As  we  read  we  pursw 
our  tears  on  a  sentimental  death-bed,  with  our  eyes  a  traveller  along  that 
has  been  often  justly  censured,  road  where  every  footprint  pointi 
This  device,  too,  defeats  its  own  end ;  forward ;  we  know  that  he  cannot 
for  a  thing  which  has  scarcely  lived  turn  back  to  tell  us  what  the  journer 
cannot  with  any  propriety  of  language  feels  like,  and  yet  we  are  assured 
be  said  to  die.  But  when  we  are  that  where  wo  see  him  now  stand- 
reading  the  description  of  a  states-  ing  we  shall  one  day  stand  oor- 
man's  demeanour  on  the  scaffold,  or  selves :  no  wonder,  then,  that  we 
of  a  warrior  breathing  his  last  on  a  watch  his  every  movement  That 
hardly-conquered  field,  the  added  last  march  admits,  properly  speak- 
interest  with  which  we  view  the  ing,  of  no  rehearsals ;  if  ill  exe- 
close  of  that  career  which  we  have  cutcd,  it  cannot  bo  rccommeuoed 
been  surveying  throughout  its  pro-  with  a  view  to  its  better  perform- 
gross,  is  perfectly  legitimate.  Nor  ance ;  and  so  we  like  to  rehearse  it 
can  historian  or  biographer  engrave  in  imagination,  and  feel  a  strange 
their  words  at  any  time  more  deeply  excitement  in  studying  our  part 
on   our  memories  than  when  they  beforehand. 

are  placing  before  us  a  man  who  is  No  writer  of  fiction  gratifies  this 
about  (as  Plutarch  says*)  to  flee  desire  with  sounder  judgment  than 
from  that  altar  of  Life  which  has  Shakespeare.  Grave,manIy,yetfuIIof 
ceased  to  afford  him  protection,  in  human  pity,  his  death-scenes  arouse 
order  to  seek  shelter  at  the  more  no  maudlin  sensibility ;  they  instruct 
awful  inner  shrine  of  Death.  This  while  they  affect  us.  In  them  we 
interest  we  do  right  to  extend  to  study  the  emotions  called  forth  hj 
similar  passages  in  great  works  of  death's  approach  in  very  various 
fiction,  whether  prose  or  verse,  be-  characters — the  dull  and  common- 
cause  they  are  as  true  to  the  facts  place  man  and  the  genius — the  un- 
of  nature  as  history  and  biography,  usually  guilty  and  the  singnlarij 
— often  far  truer.  Thus  most  men  good.  We  mark  how,  as  the  great 
could  sooner  forget  the  stirring  teacher  draws  near  him,  the  rude 
fights  of  the  Iliad  than  the  death  and  thoughtless  Hotspur  becomei 
of  Hector,  the  gardens  of  Armida  suddenly  enlightened ;  how  Ham- 
than  the  baptism  of  the  dying  let^s  overweighted  mind  is  cleared  of 
Clorinda.  For  a  death-scene,  not  its  perplexities  by  his  touch.  Who 
sentimentally      tricked     out     with  can  read  many  of  Shakespeare's  finest 

*  Life  of  DcmostheneB. 
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passages  without  being  reminded  of  voted  themselves  to  death  for  their 

his  own  words —  country.      But  the    tale    of    early 

"The  BctUng  Bun,  and  music  at  the  close,  Rome  which  Shakespeare  dramatises 

Aa  the   last  taste  of  sweets  Ih   sweetest  18   a   history    of  selfishness   rather 

«r_,*.  l*®*~        ^  *,.      .VI  tJ^an  of  self-sacrifice ;  he  depicts  to 

writ  iu   remembrance,    more    than  things  .,^    r\ :^i u*  •     a  u* 

long  past "  ?  ''us  Conolanus  marchmg  against  his 

country,    not  Regulus  calmly  going 

And  yet  there  is   one   omission  in  to  certain  death  at  Carthage  for  its 

Shakespeare*s    death-scenes    which,  sake. 

when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  It  is  impossible  to  assign  with 
strikes  us  as  hard  to  account  for.  any  certainty  the  reason  why  the 
None  of  his  plays  represents  to  us  greatest  of  dramatists  thus  turns 
the  noblest  death  of  all — the  free-  away  from  what  would  seem  the 
will  offering  of  a  life  on  the  altar  of  noblest  of  tragic  subjects.  Shall 
faith,  home,  or  country.  His  plays  we  say  that  it  was  a  mere  accident 
abound  with  fair  types  of  maiden  that  conspicuous  acts  of  self-sacrifice 
modesty  and  grace;  but  he  neither  were  in^equent  in  those  popular 
emulates  Euripidds  by  making  one  histories  and  tales  of  Shakespeare's 
of  his  young  girls  stand  forth,  timid  day  which  were  selected  by  circum- 
yet  resolute,  to  die  for  her  father-  stances  rather  than  by  his  own 
land,  nor  3"et  does  he  lead  the  way  deliberate  choice  as  the  groundwork 
in  which  Galderon  and  Massinger  of  his  plays?  so  judging,  shall  we 
were  to  follow,  by  picturing  a  vir-  deem  that  had  the  poet  in  his  retire- 
jpn's  readiness  to  die  for  her  God.  ment  at  Stratford  seen  the  years  of 
Shakespeare^s  wives  are  models,  the  two  great  Greek  tragedians,  his 
many  of  them,  of  submissive  and  lengthened  leisure  .might  (among 
loving  devotion  to  their  husbands ;  other  precious  fruits)  have  rivalled 
but  there  is  among  them  no  Alcestis  or  outdone  their  two  masterpieces  ? 
who  ransoms  her  lord's  life  with  her  Or  shall  we  look  deeper  for  a  reason, 
own.  Lady  Macbeth  by  her  fierce  and  say  instead,  that  self-devotion 
and  unscrupulous  courage,  Hamlet  in  its  noblest  form  had  been  exem- 
by  the  task  of  vengeance  imposed  plified  in  England  too  recently  when 
upon  him,  recall  to  us  the  Clytem-  Shakespeare  wrote,  for  him  to  find 
nostra  and  the  Orestes  of  iEschylus  ;  pleasure  in  depicting  its  lower 
but  Prometheus,  the  willing  sufferer  manifestations  ;  while  those  fires 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  finds  no  which  his  father  may  have  seen 
counterpart  in  the  Shakespearian  blazing  in  Smithfield,  had  consumed 
drama.  Lear  and  Cordelia  remind  sacrifices  too  holy  to  be  represented 
lis  of  the  blind  king  at  Colonos  on  the  English  stage  ?  and  that  thus 
and  his  dutiful  daughter,  but  there  it  was  that  innate  reverence  of  the 
the  resemblance  stops ;  the  Antigone  poet  for  sacred  things  which  his 
of  Sophocles  has  no  parallel  among  readers  must  thankfully  acknow- 
Shakespeare's  tragedies.  Nor  has  ledge,  which  fenced  round  from  him 
our  great  dramatist  conceded  to  a  the  most  awful  grove  of  all  the 
man's  brow  the  crown  which  he  Muses'  haunts,  and  bade  him  be- 
has  refused  to  place  upon  a  woman's,  ware  how  he  trespassed  there,  as 
The  forgotten  Latin  bards,  whose  profaner  feet  have  since  ?  Besides, 
ballads  survive  for  us  in  Livy's  is  it  not  possible  that  even  Shake- 
exquisite  prose,  fired  the  young  speare's  knowledge  of  human  nature 
Roman's  imagination  by  many  a  failed  him  when  he  tried  to  picture 
glory  of  how  his  ancestors  had  de-  to    himself    the    unfolding    of  the 
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nloe-blosKoms  of  the  world's  garden,  was  founded  on  its  country's  religion, 

the    feelings  of    nobly   exceptional  Each  alike  does  not  shrink  from  pi^ 

men   and   women    in    hours  which  sen  ting  to  its  spectators  the  most  sa> 

were  exceptional  even  in  their  own  cred  personages  of  its  creed.     What 

good  lives  ?    Not  content  with  such  Shakespeare  generally  is  content  with 

a  comparatively  external  delineation  implying,  the  Spanish,  like  the  He)- 

as  would  have  satisfied   the   Greek  lenic  dramatists,  openly  express ;  the 

stage,    may  not  Shakespeare,   with  deepest  truths  known  to  them,  the  be- 

the  modesty   of  true  genius,   have  liefs  most  cherished  by  their  audi- 

owned  to  himself  that  he  did  not  ence.     That  lively  faiUi  in  the  un- 

yet  possess   the  materials  requisite  seen,  in  which  alone  genuine  self- 

for  the  fuller  portraiture  ?    Let  us  sacrifice  can  have  its  root,  is  strong 

hope  that  to  the  greatest  uninspired  in  Calderon  as  in  Sophocles.    The 

student  of  human  nature  such  rare  truths  on  which  each  based  his  traf^ 

instances   of  its  excellence  did  not  dy  were  universally  accepted  by  the 

seeiu  incredible.     Let  us  feel  assured  spectators,  and  the  assurance  of  their 

that  ho  did   not  deliberately  reject  unfaltering  sympathy  supported  the 

them  as  subjects  for  his  art,  because  poet  in  his  task»     We  can  therefore 

he  thoup;ht  them  uninteresting  com-  place    *The    Steadfast     Prince'  of 

pared  with  creatures  Calderon  by  the  side  of  the  *Anti- 

"  Not  too  bright  or  good  gone  *  of  Sophocles,  as  the  product 

For  human nuturo'sdiiily  food;"  of  the  same  spirit   in  the  romantic, 

since,  had   Shakespeare  undertaken  as   his   in   the  classic,  drama.    Nor 

the  task,   he  would  have  performed  shall  we  do  amiss,  when  seekbg  to 

it   with    such   due    regard    to    the  imagine    how     Shakespeare    would 

mingling  of  weakness    with   man's  have  treated  a  similar  subject,  if  we 

strength   as     to   retain   our  follow-  take  our  idea  of  the  plot  from  Cil- 

fcoling   for   a   being   still,    however  deron,   and  of  the  characters  from 

« xalted,  **  of  like  passions  with  our-  Sophocles,  prophetic  as  he  often  i3  of 

aelves."     But  be   the  cause  what  it  Shakespeare  in  his  turns  of  thought 

may,  the  fact   is   certain,  tl^at  none  We  must  remember,  howevw,  thil 

of  Shakespeare's  plays  turns  on  a  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Spanitrd 

death  voluntarilv  endured  for  some  can  give  us  any  notion  of  that  wit 

great  object ;    the  English  tragedies  and  humour  which   are   the  unique 

on   such    subjects   are   by   inferior  heritage   of   the   English  dramatist; 

hands  to  his.  playing  as   they   do   in    *  Lear'  or 

Not   such   has   been   the  fate   of  '  Hamlet,'  like  summer  lightnmg  be- 

thames   of   self-sacrifice  in  the  two  fore   the  advancing   storm,   only  to 

other  great  national  European  dra-  enhance   by  contrast   its  awful  and 

mas,  the  Greek  and  the  Spanish,     in  gloomy  grandeur, 
them  they  have  engaged  the  atten-        The  *  Antigone "   is  last,  in  order 

tion  of   the  greatest  poets.     As  we  of  time,  of  the  three  plays  founded 

have  already  said,  of  the  few  surviv-  by  Sophocles  on  the   misfortunes  of 

ing  tragedies  of  .^Eschylus  and  Sopho-  (Edipus  and  his  house.      Excelled 

des,  in  each  case  one  represents  an  by  the  first   (the  most  complete  of 

act  of   self-devotion.      In  the  more  all  tales  of  woe)  in  tragic  horror,  it 

numerous  remains  of  Euripides,  such  is  yet  the  most  pathetic  of  the  three 

subjects  are  only  too  common  ;  they  in  this,  that  it  represents  the  suffer- 

aro  made  cheap  by   frequent  repe-  ings  of  a  perfectly   innocent  victim, 

tition.  Gildipus  is   the  cause    of  his  own 

Like  the  Greek,  tlie  Spanish  sUge  miseries,  by  the  rash  blow  which  hi 
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aims  at  the  unknown  Laius.     His  country.     And  the  *  Antigone  *  opens 
daughter's  sorrows  are  the  result  of  (as  the  *  Seven  against  Thebes  *  closes) 
her  own   right-doing.      The    *  Anti-  with  the  resolution  of  the  heroine 
gone  '    does    not,   like    the    '  King  to  resist  that  decree  to  the  utmost 
(Edipus,'  astonish   the  mind  by  an  It   proceeds  from  the  new  ruler  of 
amazing  reverse  from  the  greatest  Thebes,     CreonJ,     brother    to     the 
outward  prosperity  to  the  most  hope-  wretched    Tocaste,   whoso  own    life 
less  misery ;  it  begins,  as  it  ends,  in  (prolonged    by    Euripides    in     his 
wee.     Its  predecessors  run  through  *  Phoenissae  '  to  the  time  of  her  sons* 
a  longer  scale  of  emotions,  the  first  death)  Sophocles  has  followed  Ho- 
descending,  the    second  in    ascent ;  mer  by  teiTninating  as  soon  as  she 
and  therefore  impress  the  mind  more  has  discovered  the  fatal  secret  of  her 
strongl}'.     But  to  the  original  audi-  second  marriage.    The  great  question 
cnce  the  '  Antigone  *   would  appear  on  which  the  play  turns  is  the  right- 
as  the  sequel  to  all  that  had  gone  cousncss  of  such  a  decree ;  whether 
before,  as  the  concluding  acts  of  that  it  can   ever  be  just  to  punish   the 
great   Theban   tragedy  with    which  dead,  or  whether  all  vengeance  di- 
jEschylus   and  Sophocles   had  pre-  rected  against  those  who  now  stand 
viously  made  th^ir   stage   resound,  before  a  higher  tribunal  than  man's 
And    to   judge    it   rightly  now,  we  is  not  an  impious  tbing.     This  ques- 
must  recall   those  former  plays  to  tion    being   decided    against    Creon, 
our    remembrance  ;    the   anguished  by  the  common  feeling  of   the  tra- 
despair    of  (Edipus   on  discovering  gedian  and  his  audience,  the  second 
the   two   crimes  which   he  has  un-  question   is  raised  :  how  far  active 
fittingly  committed,  the  curse   on  resistance  to  an  unrighteous  law  is 
his   two   sons,  the  gallant  advance  to  be  justified.     An  extreme  case  is 
and  downfall  of  the  *  Seven  against  purposely  set  forth  ;  that  of  a  sub- 
Thebes,'   and  the   wail  of  the  two  ject  withstanding  the  ruler  of  the 
sisters  when  Eteocles  and  Polynices  state,  of  a  woman  disobeying  the  man 
have  fallen  by  each  other's  hands —  who  has  over  her  the  authority  of  a 
when  "  the  Chorus  echo  the  beat  of  father.    And  so  the  true  justification 
the  oars  in  that  ship  which  is  mov-  of  such  disobedience  is  placed  in  the 
ing  with  the  fallen  chieftains' souls'"^  clearer  light,   as    reverence  to    the 
over  the  waves  of  Acheron  to  the  higher  law,  through  fear  of   ti*ans- 
unseen  land.t    That  funeral  proces-  grossing  which  alone  the   lower  is 
sion  was  distnrbcid  by  the  entrance  broken.  Thus  the  irony  of  Sophocles 
of  the  herald,  forbidding  the  burial  (to  use  Bishop  Thirlwall's  phrase) 
of  Polynices,  as   an   enemy  to   his  is  as  conspicuous  in  the  *  Aniigone ' 


♦  Copleston's  '  ^iiiAcliylus  *  ('  Ancient  Classics  for  Enj^jlwh  Readers '). 

t  '*  Stirred  by  wind  of  wailing  cries, 
Beat  your  heads  in  strokes  that  foil 
Timed  to  oars,  sad,  mnsical. 
Which  o*er  Acheron  ceaseless  rise 
From  that  ship  black-salled  and  mournins: ; 
(Ship  Apollo  may  not  tread, 
By  no  sonbcam  visited  : 
8hip  which  opes  her  hold  to  all) 
To  the  anseen  shore  retnming.'* 

-'Seven  agaiMt  TAe^,  line  839,  Ac. 

X  This  stem  tyrant  of  the  Greek  sta^e  appears  in  a  more  amiable,  thongh  sanrcmely 
ladicrous  light,  in  a  juvenile  production  of  Racine's  *Le!j  FrAres  Ennemia,^  where, 
transported  with  love  for  his  uieco,  lie  readily  reconciles  himself  to  his  son's  death, 
with  the  exclamation,  **  J'4tais  pdr^  ct  sajet,  Jo  suis  omant  et  roi." 
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as  in  his  other  dramas.     That  strong  lest  assurance  afterwards,  when  we 

sense  of  the  startling  contrasts  fre-  see  Ismene,  timid  as  she  is,  prefer 

quent    in  human  life  between   the  death  with  her  sister  to  life  without 

apparent  and  the  real,  which  in  the  her. 

*  Philoctetes '  delights  to  show  us  in  But  in  the  first  scene  of  the  plaj 

a  weak  and  suffering  man  the  arm  the  altercation  waxes  hot : — 

on  which  the  fall  of  Troy,  in  truth, 

depends,  sets  before  us  here,  in  the  ,            w       ,*    *v       *     ^       vi 

1  .  ^      /.  i!                                  A          f    xv  limine.    Me«ns  t    thom    to    bnry  him 

kmg   (the   scemmg  asserter   of   the  against  the  law  Y 

majesty  of  the  law),  a  tyrant  whose  Antigone.    My  brother  and  thiue  abo? 

edicts  violate  that  true  Law  which  is  Thou  aid* nStTne'er   will  I  bo  foond  . 

the  foundation  of  all  the  rest ;  m  the  traitor, 
maiden,  who  defies  his  authority  and 

suffers  for  her  crime,  the  real  rever-  xhen    Ismcne  raises    her    voice  in 

encer  of  that  higher  Law  for  the  sake  behalf    of    prudence    and    caution, 

of  keeping  which  she  dies  a  martyr.  Women  cannot  be  expected  to  fight 

Sophocles  does  not  depict  his  her-  against  men ;  the  calamities  of  their 

oine   as  perplexed  by  any  conflict-  house  may  well  warn  its   two  list 

ing  thoughts  of  the  duties  of  citizen-  survivors  against  rashness :   "  May 

ship  and  kindred.  He  ascribes  to  her  ^y  dead  kindred  forgive  me,"  is  her 

that  **  honest  heart  which  is  the  best  conclusion,   **  since   I   neglect  them 

casuist ;"    that    intuitive    sense    of  not  by  free-will,  but  by  constraint; 

right,  which   may  find  it  hard   (as  but   I  shall  obey  the  law  :  to  ict 

Antigone  does  afterwards)    to  jus-  otherwise    wduld    show    no    good 

tify  its  own  convictions  to  others,  sense." 
but  which    never  filters    in    them 

itself.      Never  afterwards,  not  even  ^^^^  j  ^o„i^  n^t  bid  th«e  do  it ;  If  thine 

when  the  gods  seem   to   have  de-  aid 

dared  against  her,   does    Antigone  ^«''e   ^^^^^^^^"^  """'•   ^  ^**°^^  ■"' 

wish  her  deed  undone.     The  moral  Oo  where  thon  wiU ;  I  to  that  man  to  bury, 

government    of    the    universe,    the  If  for  such  deed  I  die,  I  die  wl^  honoor, 

e.                                      f      •  i_  1  J  •  To  lie.  beloved,  beside  my  brother  lored, 

after  -  consequences    of    right-domg.  Righteous    in    my   tnEBgresaion  ;   dnw 

may  seem  to  her  for  a  moment  pain-  Hwiil  profit 

fully  uncertain  ;  but  she  never  allows  ^"^^  mSIT*  ^"^  ^^  ^^  "^^"^ 

herself  to  think  that  she  could  have  For  with  them   I  ahall  ever  rest :  b:]t 

acted  differently.     With  this  strong  ^_  ,    ^^°^  «    u   ♦!.      v^i    ^     u  ♦  «^« 

,         ,  ,            .*',         .            X       1   J  Despise    (If  each    thy   choice)   what  god* 

and   noble  maiden   is  contrasted  a  revere. 

gentle,  weaker  sister  Ismene,   who 

clings  to  her  with  a  passionate  at-  Ismenc  confesses  herself  too  weik 

tachmcnt,    which  after  a  time  lifts  to  share  in  the  exploit,  which  she  ftt 

up    her  own    feebler    nature  to    a  once  blames  and  admires  her  sister 

momentary  heroism,  but  who  is  in-  for  performing  ;   and   Antigone  d^ 

capable  of  sharing  Antigone's  lofty  parts  alone.     When  she  is  gone,  the 

purpose.       She   thus   provokes  her  Chorus  of  citizens  occupy  the  vacant 

sister's  greater  but  sorely-tried  spirit,  stage.      They  sing    of    the   recent 

to  treat  her  with  scarcely  warrant-  deliverance  of  Thebes ;  of  the  peril 

able  harshness  in  the  two  critical  mo-  brought  on  his  hapless  country  by 

ments  in  which  alone  we  see  them  Polynices,  the  chieftain  whose  body 

together  ;  that  such  harshness  was  now    lies    unburied    outside   their 

the    exception,    not    the    rule,    of  gates ;  the  eagle  about  to  swoop  upon 

their  intercourse,  we  have  the  ful-  them,  and  rend  them  with  his  tol- 
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ns,  but  disappointed  of  his  prey  by  the  tyrant  and  the  maiden  confront 

he  patron  deity  of  their  city  :  how  one  another  :  the  asserter  of  arbitra- 
ry power,  and  the  maintainer  of  the 
justice  of  heaven. 

even   chieftains  fierce  against  tlie  seven 

frates  fighting 

'oond  each  him  match,  and  lost  their  brazen  ,      .^          . 

arms,  ^'■-    Thoa,  thou  who  Blandest  with  eye* 

;eiis  at  his  will  their  manly  hearts  affright-  ^     ^«°^  <>°  earth, 

log.  Dost   thoa   confess   these    dt'cdn,    or    else 

tat  the  two,  brothers  in  their  hate  severe,  ^<^"y  ' 

tailed  weapons,  ftraught  for  each  with  oead-  .   ^     ,            ^  ^.^  .^ 

ly  harms,  ^^^^-    1  owii  I  did  them  and  deny  them 

md     (common    lot    of    death    on    both  ^^^-      _    ,,   ^.    ,„  ,  » 

sli;rhting)  ^-  (^  the  yVafchtnnn.) 

'ell  each  by  brother's  spoar  Thou  then  betalce  thee  where  thou  listest, 

free. 
By  this  acquittal,  of  a  heavy  charge. 
{To  AntiffOM.) 

Presently  Creon  enters-  to  explain  But    thou,    say    briefly,     not     in     long 

Lod   glory    in   his   law   against   the  „    harangue,            ,  ^  ,  ^             ,  ,     , 

>urial    of  Polynices   before   the  as-  I-^^ws^t^f^u  this  act  had  been  proclaimed 

lembled  citizens.     They  assure  him, 

^th    trembling   lips,    that    no    one  ^«<-   I  did  •  how  could  I  else  ?   The  law 

vill   dare   to  break   it ;    and  while  "^^  ^''^^^''' 

hey  are   doing  so,    the   frightened  cv.    And  yet  hadst  boldness  to  transgress 

^rdian  of  the  corpse  appears  with  the  law  ? 

lie  news   that  it  has    been   trans-  „     , 

pressed.  He  details  the  tokens  which  ^f^  J^^^  ^^^  ^*  ^^  "°'  ^^^^  ''^^  P°''^*«»»- 

)rove   that   there  has   been   a   per-  Nor    Justice,    dweller    with    the     gods 

'ormance  of  sepulchral  rites,  hasty  ,^«5^°®JiJ!l:~  „^«  .„„k  i««,«  *             ^ 

,      J          ,  .       *^_-     .    1     ,       m  •     1  They  never  made   such   laws   for  men  to 

ndeed,  and  imperfect,  but  sufficient,  keep. 

iccording  to  Greek   ideas,    to  avert  Nor  could  I  see  strength  in  thy  proclama- 

iiose    penalties     which     await    the  BcinVmortal,  such  as  to  o'crstcp  the  un- 

mburied  in  the  under-world.     Creon  written 

«    vprv    ancTV     and    dismisses     the  ^"^  never-to-be -shaken  laws  of  pods. 

S    very    angry,    ana    aismisses    ine  por  these  began  not  now  nor  yesterday, 

iratchman    with     the    command    to  But    ever    live,    none    having    seen   their 

liscover  the  transgressor  or  to  suffer  „    birth.                   *,,       u  * 

,  .                      ,ni5     •    i.         1               J  For  breaking  these,   through   fear   of  any 

;n  his   room.     The  interval  caused  nian,      «*          •          "                    ^ 

\>Y  his  absence,  is  filled  up,  as  usual,  I  will  not  be  condemned  before  the  gods. 

by  a  Choric  Ode.     But  the  suspense  ^''\ZfLh)^''''^  '^"^  ^  """^^  "^'^  ^^^ 

lit  the  audience  is  not  of  long  dura-  E'en  hadst  thou  .held  thy  peace';  but  if  for 

tion.     It  is  soon  terminated  by  the  _  .,  ^^^.^^  „„  ^5^^  t  n/^««f  u  «««« 

^  ,           ,                                     'Ai:    iT_  I  die  before  my  time  1  count  it  gain, 

watchman's   reappearance  with   the  por  who,  as  I,  can  Uve  in  many  ffriefs 

captive    Antigone,     whom    he    had  And  not  by  death  be  gainer  ?    Thus  to  me 

seLd    while    visiting   her   brother's  ^o  meet  such  mte  shall  not    cause    any 

body  for  the  second  time.     He  gives  But   had  I   left  my  mother's  son,  when 

the    king   a    circumstantial  account  ^^  ife^^^orpse  unburied,  then  my  heart 

of  the  maiden  s  iiorror  on  seemg  it  uau  pained  me,  as  it  does  not  pain  me 

cruelly  despoiled  of  the  earth  which  ,,   "ow.                  a  ^a  *    #   i-  v 

Y         r.    ,     *^t_      1  1.   J         ^              'A.  Ifstill  thou  count  my  deed  for  foolishness 

her  pitying  hand  had  cast  upon  it;  Haply  a  fool  of  IbUy  finds  mo  guilty. 

of  her   "shrill  and  bitter  cry,  like 

a    bird    that    has    found  her  nest 

emptied    of    its    young  ; "     of    her  The  Chorus  are  terrified,  Creon  is 

attempt  to  renew  her  offerings,  and  irritated  by  this  display  of  courage. 

of    her    capture,    undismayed    and  He  threatens  instant  death  to  Anti- 

owning    the    whole    charge.     Then  gone  and  to  her  sister,  her  presumed 
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accomplice.     The  same  want  of  self-  only,  and  that  herself,  will  be  th* 

control    which    leaves    him    at  the  theme  of  future  song,  mingles  with 

close  of  the  play   to  sink  beneath  Antigone's    softer   gladness  at  ths 

the    burden    of    adversity,    makes  thought  that,  though  she  must  die; 

him  now  powerless  in  prosperity  to  yet  her  gentle  young  sister  may  liva 

bear  opposition  to  his  will.     Furious  But    to    us    the    timid,     shrinking 

at  the  thought  of  a  woman's  having  Ismcne  is  an  interesting  figure ;  we 

dared  to  disobey   him,    he  is  even  are  glad  that  her  generous  offer  to 

yet   more   enraged  at  her  for  after-  share  the  responsibility  of  the  deed 

wards  glorying  in  the  deed.     To  de-  from  which  she  dissuaded  her  sister 

prive  her  of  that  boast, -he  conde-  is  rejected, — partly,  indeed,  because 

sccnds  for  a  moment  to  employ  argu-  we  fear  that  her  brief  courage  might 

ment     He  charges  her  with  impiety  have  failed  her  after  all — but  partly, 

towards  her  other  brother,  Eteocles,  also,  because  we  could  not  bear  to 

by   paying  honours  to  his   slayer's  see  such  a  fair  young  thing  subjected 

corpse,     iter  answers  are   fine  and  to  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which 

pathetic  all  Antigone's   fortitude  has  much 

ado   to   bear  her.     It  is   thus  that 
Isniene\s  entreaty  for  an  after  share 

'*!'i>rofher  ""^  '^'''*'  ^'^"^  rerbhed,   twas  .  j.^    i^^r    sister's    glorious    crime    is 

CV.    Wastinc:   this   lancl-for    which    the  rejected. 

other  fought. 
Ant.    Still  death  demands  that  both  have 

equnl  ritf^s. 

CV.    Not  that  th({  bad  be  oqnalled  with  tlic  Ant.    Seek  not  to  die  with  me,  nor  makf 

good.  thine  ovm 

Ant.    WhoknoVkS  Ifgood  be /Af'/YthcBame  The  work  thou  didst  not  touch:  my  dcatli 

08  here  ?  suffices. 

Cr.    Not  even  <K  ath  can  make  our  foe  cur  /v.    What  life  OAn  ever  please  mo  *refl  af 

friend.  thee. 

Ant.    Sharer  of  love,  not  hatred,  was  I  Ant.    Ask  Creon,  to  uhose  eon  thou  art 

born.  betrothed. 

Cr.    If  thou  mu!>t  love  our  foe,  go  ses k  him  ...... 

BenS?th  the   e  .rth,   and   love   him   in   hii        ^^^^j^^  ^^  "»^  '    ^^  ^  "^*  ^  ""^"^  ^^ 

K^^^'^-  Atit.    Yea :    for  thy  choice  was  life,  bat 

mine  ^vas  death. 
1  1  ,  #.  ,T  .,  .  //».    But  not  without  a  warning  word  iVom 

Ismeiic  s    oiitranco     follows     this  me. 

brutal  rejoinder.     She   stands   as  a       -'i"'-    Thy  words  to  thee  seemed  right. 

mourner,   bathc.l  in  (cars,   to  pleiid      /,'"'{;»„"?r™^ "a'aiiuo. 

for  her  sister's  life  ;  or,  if  that  may       Ant.  Be  c  f good  cheer, 

not  be,  for  leave  to  share  lier  deaUi.    J)^^  '\^«  \«  i'?^^  ■  ^"*  ^  <l^^?J*»°F  *5^' 
tj        /*  1.  ,      .       If  80  I  might  do  service  to  the  dead. 

Her   temporary   courage,    which    is 

born  of  affection  only,  throws  into 

stronger  relief  the  higher  and  more        It   is   here   that  Creon  interrupts 

enduring      courage      of      Antigone,  the  dialogue  by  stefnly  chiding  Is- 

sprung,    as    it    is,    not   more  from  mene  for  her  madness  in  trying  to 

affection  than  from  duty.     No  won-  cast  in   her  lot  with  her  sister;  of 

der  that  in  the  heroine's  sight  it  is  whom    he    bids    her    speak   as  do 

almost   contemptible ;    that  she  can  longer    living,    but    already    dewL 

scarcely  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  Isniene  tries,  as  a  last  resource,  tho 

this  late  offer  to  share  in  the  glory  name  of  Hsemon,  Creon's  own  sod, 

and  the   danger  of  the  deed  which  and,  in  happier  days,  the  betrothed 

Ismene  left  itself  unperformed ;  and  of    Antigone.     "  Hades    shall   stop 

that  a  proud  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  marriage,"  is  the  king's  reply, 

that  Polyniccs'  biu-ial  by  one  sister  as  he  commands  his  prisoners  to  be 
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moTcd.      But,    after    the    Chorus  expressive      of      their      admiration 

ve  raised  a  strain  of  lamentation  (mixed   with   some   disapproval)   of 

er   the   miseries  of  the   house  of  her   noble    rashness,    and   of   their 

dipus,   over   the  scythe   now   up-  pity.       Antigone    goes    forth,    the 

tod  to  mow  down   its  last  hope,  innocent    victim    of     her     parents* 

d    over  man's   general    infelicity,  crime,    and   bewails    as    she  goes, 

emon    himself    enters;    and    the  like  Jephthah's   daughter,   the  lost 

dience  turn  eagerly  to  watch  the  delight  of  youth,    '^  the  promise  of 

ccess  of  the  latest  effort  for  An-  her  bridal   bower."      15iit   it   is  the 

;one's  deliverance.  marriage  to  which  she   had   looked 

The  youth   fears  to  provoke   his  in  the  abstract  as  the  needful  com- 

licr  by  freely  showing  the  affec-  pletion  of  her  young  life,   not  any 

n  which   he  feels.      He   tiies  at  special   husband   that    she    regret"^ 

st  to  disclaim  personal  interest  in  No  word    escapes    her    lips   which 

5  matter,  and  to  represent  calmly  tells  us  whether  she  in  any  degree 

it  Antigone's  execution  would  be  returns  that  mighty  passion,  the  full 

false   step,  shocking  the  citizens  effects  of  which  we  have  yet  to  see  in 

10  have  admired  her  action.  But  her  lover.  Rather  it  would  seem  that 
er  each  harsh  reply  of  the  father,  in  Antigone's  mind,  as  in  Hamlet's, 
;  son  becomes  less  able  to  re-  the  thoughts  of  love  which  may 
ain  his  feelings.  Then  Creon's  have  delighted  it  in  peaceful  times, 
ath  blazes  out,  and  he  threatens  have  been  driven  backward,  far 
slay  the  maiden  before  Haemon's  out  of  sight,  by  the  onward  rush 
5S.       The  youth   swears   that   he  of    an   overpowering   calamity,   and 

11  not  survive  her,  and  rushes  obliterated  by  solemn  communion 
th,    warning  his  father   that   he  with  the  dead. 

II     see     him     again     no     more. 
eon  is  too   angry  to  give   serious 

ad  to  these  threats,  and   provoked  Aut.    Look    on    mc,   dwellers    In    my 

them  to  greater  fury,  pronounces  Treadinrthelast  dread  way, 

;  hasty  sentence.      Antigone  is   to  <}azinK  my  last  on  the  aun'a  light, 

led  outside  of  the  city,  and  buried  ^fo  °*o»^  ^^^S^  *,?®-^"y\,  ^     ♦     a-k^^  ^ 
,           11     •"   fx^i     f      .lor  me,    still   livmg,  down   to  Acheron* 

T^e  in  a  rocky  cell ;   a  little  food  strand 

dde     her    to    make     her     death  (J  loner  of  all  eyes  in  night), 

idual    enough    to   avert   pollution  Before  th*e  day^wlen  I  should  wed. 

m    the    state.       *' There    let    her  Unheard  as  yet  my  nuptial  son-;.— 

1,"  the  king  savagely  says,  ^'on  ^"''brideYnB^tel!d!°°''     ^^^'  ^'''^  ^*'''  ^^"^ 

ides,  the   only  god   she   honours. 

rchance   he  may    deliver   her  ;  if  Cho.    Olorions  and  well  praised  of  man 

L    shfi    will    be    ronvinred   of    fhp  Thou  departest  to  the  tomb, 

i^   sne   will    DC    conyincea  oi    me  ^ot  by  sickness  wasted  wan, 

nity  of  her  worship.  Not  by  sword-stroke  smitten,  still 

rhe  Chorus  begin  to  sing  the  over-  Pi"  o^^l'fe,  thou  only  of  fn-o-wil' 

.     .                    °     r    1            •  Qoest  down  to  Hades  gloom. 
kstenng   power  of    love,   in   com- 

ssion   for  the  hapless  youth  who  Ant.     Mournful    the     story     which      ! 

ibout  to  fall  a  victim  to  it.     Ere  „    heard  of  old 

.     J           ,,                 ,  How  Phrygian  Mobe 

ar    song  is  done,   the  guards  ap-  perished  besides  Mount  Sipylus  : 

ir,  leading  Antigone  to  die.     Then,  Perpetual  coptive  she,                       .    ^,, 

,  ^nd  IjTic  outburst  of  passionate  J^n^SllJrt  8h?.'?erth*;ll"  *""•  "'  '  "'""• 

TOW,   the  ill-fated   maiden    utters  Wastes  away  in  rain 

r     last    farewells     to    life ;     the  And  ceaseless  snow,  which  eyes  dc-spalr- 

orua  responding  in  feebler  notes,  Drop  down  her   neck.    Such   bed  of  pain 
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As  herf>,  a  god's  storn  hand   is  now  for 
me  preparing. 

(^0.    Yet  she  was  sprang  of  gods,  her- 
self divine: 
Wo  are  but  men  of  mortal  line. 
A  lot  with  children  of  the  eods  allowed, 
Might  make  a  mortal  maiden  proud. 

Anf.    They  mock   me.    By  our  father's 

gods,  all  1  whyj 
Insult  ye  me, 
Not  dead     yet  Hying,   by  your    mocking 

cry? 
Oh,  city !  feilow-countrymen 
Whose  houses  many  treasures  hide  I 
Waters    from    Dirce's   fount    that    gently 

Klide  I 
llion  woodland  haunted  glen 
Of  Thcbe,  the  fair-charioted  I 
I  call  you  all  my  witnesses  to  be. 
How,  without  tear  from  friend. 
Enforced  I  to  my  tomb  descend,  j 
My  new-piled  prison  dread.. 
Ah  me  unhappy  I  denizen 
Of    neither    world— the    living     nor     the 

dead! 

Gho.    Boldly  thou  didst  force  thy  way. 
Up  to  Justice'  tlires^hold  high ; 
Htunibling  there,  child,  hopelessly, 
Like  thy  sire  a  debt  to  pay. 

A7if.     Ah  I     thou     hast     touched     upon 

my  sorest  woe. 
The  thrlcc-ronowned 
Doom   of    my    fathers;    doom    which     all 

must  know 
Who  spring  from  Labdacus  the  Qreat. 
Wt)e  for  the  Airics  of  our  house  1 
Most    wretched    mother  of   thy    son    the 

!*pou9e 
Appomtcd  by  sturn  fate ! 
Ah  I  of  what  parents  unto  sorrow  born 
I    now     dejiart    ftrom    hence,    by     curses 

bound, 
Deprived  of  marriage  rite. 
To  dwell  with  them  remote  from  light  I 
Well,  brother,  may  I  mourn 
That  thou  in  evil  hour  didst  mate ; 
Mo    living  thy  dead  hand  f^om    life  has 

torn. 

Cho.    The     dead    revering    thou    didst 
well  revere : 
But  mi<j:ht  to  monarch  hand  assigned. 
Let  none  defjint;  cast  olf  fear. 
Thou  diest  for  thy  wilful  mind. 

Anf.    Unwept,  unfriended,  and  unwed, 
Alom;  the  fated  way, 
I.  hapless  mnid.  am  led, 
Tne  holy  eye  of  yon  bright  torch  of  day, 
Never,  ah,  never  more  to  see  1 
Over  my  evil  lot  no  tears  are  shed, 
There  wails  no  friend  for  me. 


No  version  of  this  celebrated  pas- 
sage can  place  it  adequately  before 
the  English  reader.  We  merely 
oifcr  our  own  as  one  more  contn> 
bution  added  to  the  many  efforts 
which  have  been  made  already  to 
reproduce  some  portion  of  its  un- 
rivalled pathos  for  those  who  can- 
not read  it  in  the  original.  Onlj 
those  who  can  do  ro  can  fully  enter 
into  Antigone^s  touching  lamentsr 
tion  over  her  early-blighted  youth, 
and  over  its  cause — the  curse  wbidi, 
resting  on  her  ill-fated  house,  for- 
bids any  child  of  (Edipus  and 
locaste  to  die  otherwise  than  by  a 
strange  and  fearful  death.  To  one 
of  such  a  race  there  can  be  no  safe 
refuge  but  the  grave.  And  yet, 
mingled  with  the  shame  and  the 
anguish  of  such  thoughts,  comes  a 
mysterious  sense  of  a  greatness  in 
unparalleled  misery  which  bids  the 
maiden  seek  out  a  likeness  for  her- 
self amid  the  suffering  children  of 
the  gods.  The  Chorus,  representing^ 
as  usual,  the  average  commonplace 
sentiments  of  the  many,  add  to  her 
pain  by  failing  to  enter  into  her 
lofty  thoughts,  and  wound  her  by 
their  want  of  sympathy.  Their 
censure  of  her  daring  deed  suggests 
the  terrible  thought  to  her  that 
it  may  have  been  uncalled  for 
after  all.  At  the  moment  when  she 
feels  all  the  bitterness  of  her  sacri- 
fice, she  especially  needs  to  assure 
herself  that  she  has  not  risked  and 
lost  her  life  without  adequate  causa 
Hence,  when  Creon  bids  the  lamen- 
tations to  cease,  and  commands  tin 
guard  to  hasten  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, Antigono  makes  one  last 
effort  to  place  on  record  the  motifei 
of  her  conduct.  A  part  of  her 
reasoning,  the  cause  assigned  by  her 
(as  by  the*  wife  of  Intaphemes  in 
Herodotus)  for  a  woman's  preference* 


*Thc  fipecch  of  Althea  in  Swinburne's  "Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  is  an  English fwriM 
of  these  sentiments. 
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brother  to  her  husband  and  -A.  living  husband  may  the  dead  snccee.S 

n,   sounds  to  us  strange  and  A  child  born  to  him  take  the  lost  one's  place; 

shed.       But    (to   say   nothing  But,  now  my  parents  both  in  Hades  sleep, 

possibility   that  in  the  deg-  ^**®  *  ^^^  brother  can  bring  forth  for  me  f 

n   of    the    idea    of    marriage  Therefore  I  paid  thee  honour  before  all, 

h   papnism,   fraternal  might  And^thought  it  righteous  to  break  Creon's 

%  holier  sentiment  than  con-  ^^^  J^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^ ,      ,^ 

ffwtion)  this  argument,  by  its  p^,  ^^is  cause  seizing  me,  to  death  he  leads 

ophistry,  supplies  at  once  an  Thus  spouseless,  without  nuptials,  ere  1  know 

e  of  a  woman  s  aptness  to  act  a  wife's  delight,  or  mother's  care  for  sod. 

and  to  reason  wrongly,  and.  So  go  I  forth  lU&ted,  desolate, 

of   that  bewilderment   which  Through  living  burial,  those  I  love  to  meet. 

nes  besets  even  a  clear  mind  Having  transgressed  what  order  of  the  gods  f 

suddenly  called,  in  a  moment  Ah  l  why  should  I,  unhappy,  to  the  gods 

ly,  to  justify  its  own  instincts  Look  any  longer,  or  invoke  their  aid, 

nrs    and    to   itself.       There   is  Since  to  me  piety  for  sin  is  reckoned  ? 

ing  inexpressibly  touching  in  ^»»*  ^  *^«  t^*  approve  such  deeds,  then  when 

t  of  the  speech  ;  the  uncertain-  They  strike.  I  needs  must  own  that  I  havg 

ch  its  close  reveals  as  to  the  erred. 

ation  of  the  gods  exalts  yet  ^  *^*^  ^^^  ^^®°°'  '*"^  ^^*  ^'^^  "^^^^^^ 

he  heroism  of  the  speaker ;  _    T?"*. .  „  ,  «,  . 

I   .  .1      .^.      ..    '  Bear  than  he  wrongfully  inflicts  on  me. 

ler  appeal  from  the  injustice       ^^  ^et  is  herToul  stirred  by  the  same 

Uvmg  to  the  affectionate  ap-  Blasts  as  before. 

of   the  dead,   gives  an  addi-        ^fr.  Your  tarrying  longer  here,  with  Ibot 
'grandeur   to    her    departing         step  lame, 

a  with  one  last  outcry  against  Ye  shall  dtplore. 

>ng  which  she  is  enduring,  she       Ant.  Alaa  l  that  word  is  spoken  to  proclaim 

(S  from  our  eyes.  My  life  is  o'er. 

Cho.    We  cannot  say,  be  of  good  cheer. 

His  doed  makes  good  his  word  severe. 
Ant.    Oh,  dty  of  my  Theban  fotherland.! 

Gods  of  my  fathers'  line  I 

O    tomb !    O    bridal  ^chambor  I    O  They  lead  me  forth  to  die,  none  stays  their 
le  t  hand, 

old  fast  for  ever  I    Thee  Renter  ye,  chiefli  of  Thebes  divine, 

ay  kindred,  of  whom  most  already  Behold  me,  of  your  royal  house  the  las  t, 

•ne  has  numbered  with  her  dead.  What  things  I  of  what  men  endure, 

liom  I,  and  with  worst  end  by  far,  Because  with  holy  hand  and  pure 

,  not  having  filled  my  time  allotted.  j  hallowed  things  hold  fiist  I 
with  good  hope  to  meet  my  father 
lelth  mc ;  thee,  my  mother,  too  well 
•d; 

I,  my  brother,  most  of  all  content. 
In  death,  my  parents,  with  this  hand 

.  and  decked  for  burial,  and  libations         ^pijjg  J^st  appeal,    disregarded  he- 
ro your  tombs;  thy  limbs  but  now  j^^^  jg  heard  on  high.      The  heroine 

^^^^  has  disappeared  from  sight,  and  the 

al,  Polynices,  death  have  earned  me.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  drying  to  soothe  their  own 
d  well  thus  honouring  «iee  the  wise  ^^    fantastic  parallels  between 

I ;  lor  had  I  mother  been  of  children,  ,  ^•'.  ^  \,  .. 

ji.- ♦»,«,«  ««•/«•«,«  a«^«-«  i«  ^o«tii  her  sufferings  and  those  of  famous 

for  them,  nor  for  my  spouse  in  deatn  ,,.  •ij/       t  -i^x. 

iGharged  this  office  'gainst  the  state,  ladies    of    old    (perhaps    with    some 

rhat  rule  I  follow  speaking  so  r  latent  hope  that  she  may  yet  be  de- 

cxin. — ^NO.  DCXCI.  2   Q 
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livercd  as  they  were),  when  another  extremity,  prove  vain.    A  messenger 

form   is   seen  advancing  from    the  approaches,  and  Eurydice,  Hcemoo'i 

opposite  side  of  the  stage.      It    is  mother,  comes  forth  to  receive  from 

that  of  the  hlind  old  Teircsias,  the  his  lips  the  tidings  of  her  sod^s  death, 

mighty  soothsayer,  who  first  warned  A  classic  Romeo,  Haemon  has  sUin 

(Edipus  of    his  coming  woe  —  the  himself  in  the  grave  of  Antigone,  iato 

prophet  at  whose  ever  true  words  the  recesses  of  which  he  had  pene- 

even  tyrants  tremhle.     He  has  been  trated  a  moment  too  late.    For  no 

warned  by  sure  tokens  of  heaven* s  sooner  had  its  dreaded  walls  closed 

wrath  to  bid  Creon  cease  from  his  round  the  hapless,  maid,  than,  bop^ 

unnatural  warfare  against  the  dead,  less  of  rescue,  she  deemed  it  best  to 

And,  after  describing  them,  he  closes  abridge  her  sufferings  by  stran^liiig 

his  address  to  him  by  the  significant  herself.     To  a  Greek  audience  such 

words  : —  an  expedient  would  seem  natural;  a 

modern  reader  will  always  wish  that 
Sophocles  had    bnmgfat   about  his 

These  things,  my  eon,  coiwlder ;  for  to>iT  catastrophe  by  some  other   meaoL 

Ib  common  onto  all  men,  and  that  man  „„j    ar*«^«/i    i;;«    ^i^.^^    u       •     ^i7 

Is  neither  void  of  counsel  nor  nnhapiiy  ^"**    spared    his    pious    heroine   the 

Who,  when  he  ha$  sinned,  straightway  reme-  noose  which  more  appropriately  ter> 

•The  ufincnired,  nor  shows  a  stubborn-mind.  J?^"*^  the  miseries   of  Io««t«,  Of 

the  crimes  of  the  wretched  Phsdra. 
But  when  Hiemon  directly  afterward! 

€reon  derides  the  warning,   and  forces  his  way  into  the  tomb,  only  to 

Tefiises  the  proffered  advice.     Then  °^^  ^^^re  the  hfeless  body  of  Anti- 

the  insulted  prophet  bids  him  pre-  f^J}^  his  shneks  of  despair  strike  hfa 

pare  to  give  a  son's  life  in  exchange  ^^^^^^/  ear,  »8,  bound  on  a  similar 

for  taie  unburied  dead  and  the  en-  frrand,  he  is  pausing  to  direct  the 

tombed  living.    And  hinting  at  yet  Jong-aflayed    bunal    of   Polynices. 

tfurther  calamities,  he  adds,  "Soon  ^"rryingforward  at  the  sound,  Creoo 

shall  wailings  fill  thine  own  house,  ""^^  ,1^^,°  maddened  by  his  grief; 

.and  hostile    armies    surround    this  who  at  tirst  turns  his  swwtl  against 

tcity."    Having  said  this,   he  turns  his  father,  but  on   second  thought! 

.wrathfully  from  the  misguided  king,  "^^^^  ^^^^l,^^  sheathes  it  inhisowa 

.and  rctir£s  to  his  own  house  in  dis-  fj'^^t.     Ihen  castmg  his  arm  round 

pleasure  ^"^  ^^^  maiden,  the  hapless  Hemoo 

And  now,  to  make  the  beholder's  breathes  his  last  breath  forth  on  the 

sorrow  yet  ^eater,    a  deliverance,  f  ?®®'?  ^,9f  ^  he  was  not  suffered  to 

which  they  feel  assured  will  come  ^^^^  /'^  ^^f*.  ^^,  (so  the  messcDgor 

too  late,   is  procured  for  Antigone,  concludes  his  doleful  history) 

Croon's  soul  is  shaken  by  the  fear-  There  lies  he  dead,  clasping  the  dead  ;r«dT«i 

ful     predictions     of    Teiresias ;     he  Hisbride,j)oor  wretched  youth  I  taHsda' 

yields   to    the    persuasions    of    the  »w>use.* 

Chorus,  and  departs  to  release  his  The  miserable  Eurydice  hears  tlitf 

victim.      But   the    passionate    sup-  sad  tale  in  silence,  and  then  departs, 

plications  which    they    pour    forth  still  without  a  word,  to  follow  her 

after  his  departure  to  Bacchus,  the  son  down  to  his  doleful  mairi^ 

Theban  god,   for  aid   in  this    sore  chamber.     Her  suicide  accompliab- 


♦  ".Oi6  che'l  vivcr  non  cbbe,  abbia  la  mortc."— Ta^so. 
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68  tiie  prophcfcy  of  Teiresias,  by  pay-  for  a  woman's  sake,  even  for  a  wo- 
ing  from  Creon's  own  house  a  wo-  man  who  loves  him.  The  peerless 
nan's  life  for  the  woman,  a  man's  for  pre-eminence  of  Antigone  is  indl- 
Qie  man,  whom  he  had  wronged  cated,  as  by  other  means,  so  by  the 
Oreon*s  bitter  cup  is  now  full ;  and  youth's  despair,  to  whom  (unlike  the 
the  play  closes  leaving  him  "a  living  Theban  Princess  in  the  plays  of  Ra- 
eorpse  bereft  of  the  life  of  life,  joy,"  cine  and  Alfieri)  she  speaks  no 
locusing  himself  as  the  murderer  of  word  of  love,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
big  own  son,  and  crying  in  the  an-  cannot  endure  to  survive  her.  We 
gaish  of  his  soul  for  death.  are  the  more  impressed  by  the  way  in 

Theclaimsof  poetic  justice,  as  com-    which   Sophocles   here   makes    the 
monly  understood,  are  thus  satisfied,    whole  interest  of  his  play  to  centre 
and    Antigone    is    amply    avenged,    in  his  heroine,  dwarfing  all  its  other 
Nor  has  she  died  in  vain,  since  in    personages  by  comparison  with  her 
death   she  obtains  for  her  brother    grand  character,  because  in  his  other 
those    full    burial-rites  which    she    surviving  dramas  women  are  seldom 
eonld  not  succeed  in  bestowing  on    prominent— one  of  them,  the  '  Philoc- 
hhninlife.  To  give  any  other  reward    tetes,'  containing  no  female  part  at 
to  her  lofty  and  pure  devotion,  the    all.     Did  we  posses,  for  example,  his 
tnpc  Muse  (waiting  as   yet  amid    lost  Iphigenia  and  his  Polyxena,  his 
darkness  for  the  coming  dawn)  sig-    Antigone  might  have  had  rivals  in 
nificantly  owns  herself  incompetent,    our  esteem   more  fdrmidable   than 
It  is  not  in  her  power  to  explain  or    she  has  now  in  Delaneira  or  in  the 
to  justify  Antigone's  assurance  that    submissive  Tecmessa.    Yet  it  is  hard 
a  welcome  awaits  her  piety  in  the    to  imagine  what  picture,  even  from 
muieen  world,  compared  with  which    the  hand  of  Sophocles  himself,  could 
earthly  love   is   as    nothing.      She    have  matched  the  one  we  have  been 
cannot  produce  the  same  proof  of    contemplating ;  a  sufferer  at  once  so 
the   gods'  approval  of  the  maiden's    innocent  and  so  majestic ;  a  woman 
self-devotion,   as   she  can  of    their    so  masculine  in  her  courage  and  yet 
disapprobation  of  Creon*    The  *  An-    go  feminine  in  the  source  of  that 
tigone '  of  Sophocles  suggests  a  ques-    courage,  her  reverence  for  the  char- 
tion  which  it  does  not  answer :  it    ities  of  kindred  and  the  sanctities 
leaves  the  beholder  with  a  chilling    of  home. 

fear  in  his  breast  that,  after  all,  the  The  *Electra'  of  Sophocles  chal- 
gods  may  not  greatly  regard  man's  lenges  comparison  in  some  points 
struggles  to  hold  fast  the  right ;  and  with  his  *  Antigone ; '  but  the  sterner 
yet  not  without  a  hope  that  **  some  features  are  there  deepened,  and 
better  thing"  has  been  provided  for  have  less  to  relieve  them ;  the  hero- 
those  who  in  comparison  with  right-  ine's  object  (to  revenge  her  father's 
eous  dealing  have  held  earth's  re-  murder  on  her  own  mother)  is  a 
wards  cheap.  fearful  kind  of    reverence   for  the 

To  descend  to  subordinate  points,  dead  when  placed  beside  Antigone's ; 
The  death  of  Hsemon  is  the  precur-  most  of  all,  the  halo  of  the  martyr's 
gor  of  many  a  touching  scene  in  ro-  crovm  which  encircles  the  Theban 
man  tic  fiction,  to  which,  rather  than  maiden's  head,  is  lacking  to  that  of 
to  classic,  it  socms  to  belong.  Com-  the  haughty  and  successful  Electra. 
pared  with  the  other  extant  remains 
of  the  Greek  poets,  it  has  a  decided-    Liit  of  a  ftted  hoase,  each  stands  alone 

ly  modem  air.     No  other  man  in  an-    ^«""d*afes''  ''''^'''"  '^'*"'  "^'^  ^~"'* 
cicnt  poetry  so  much  as  offers  to  die    a  tjrant ;  each  bewails  with  streaming  eyes 
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A  brother,  to  the  dead  untimely  gone.  by  the  lawless  inmates  of  his  own 

^°*  *  moan  ""  '*^''''  ^^^""^  ^""^  """^^  ^*'  ^^^^st,  rushes  to  that  hopeless  rain 

Life  Btirp :  overjoyed  she  Bees  the  dead  arise  from    before  which    his  very  prot- 

To  slay  the  slaycrs.-and  her  eager  erica  parity    has    removed    all    the    inter 

To  vengeance  spur  him,— and    the   work  *^     .  -^   ,        .  tax*         > 

is^oue.  posmg  barriers.     In  Antigcme  s  case, 

n^io  other  all  in  rain  benda  o*er  her  dead,  the  outward  failure  is  as    complete 

"'"  'I'oVart?  ^'^''''  ^''  ^''''°  ^  ^''"'^    as  in  Creon\s  the  success.     Etcq  her 
One   diea,  one   triumphs ;  but   the   dead    stealthy  and  scanty  offering  of  earth 

After SluWDK .talk Arenger. dread.  «   »»*   8«ffcwd    to    remain    on Jw 

Better  still  elooms    than   anake-wreathed     brother  S  corpse ;  and  she  is  Dcnell 

\2r^^^y  ^^*'®»!i      ^-.  ..        .  removed  to  endure  the  punishment 

MorethanBlectrableaaed,rAntigonoI  ^^   ^^^   Impious.       She  is   the   just 

sufferer  of  Plato^s   celebrated  Dia- 
logue.    And  yet,  as  he  is  pronomaced 
This    reflection,    which    prompts  happy  by  a  sublime  paradox  which 
every  reader  of  the  two  plays  to  had  to  await  its  logical  justification 
say  '^Rather  let  me  fail  with  An-  from  revelation,  so  must  she  have 
tigone,  than  succeed  with  Electra,*'  been  by  the   instincts  of    even  a 
testifies  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  heathen  audience.     And    thus  the 
beauty  of  the  drama  which  we  have  most  startling  and  instructive  of  the 
been  considering.      One  respect  in  Sophoclcuii  contrasts  is  arrived  at; 
which  it  exemplifies  the  ^'irony^'  of  that  of  misery  without,  enshrinmg 
Sophocles,  has  already  been  referred  goodness  (which  is  virtually  bles- 
to.    With  the  mention  of  another  sedness)  within, 
we  may  conclude  oiu"  somewhat  im-  When  we  prepare  to  contrast  t 
perfect  sketch'"  of  the  most  beautiful  tragedy  like  the  *  Antigone '  with  anj 
of  Hellenic  tragedies.!    In  Creon^s  romantic  drama,  we  must  not  foiiget 
case  the  irony  of  fate^is  seen  by  that  although  they  belong  to  the 
making  a    man    strong    outwardly  same    genus,    yet   they    are   spea* 
who  is  weak  within ;  by  removing  mens    of    widely   different    speden 
from  one  who  has  no  power  to  place  The    choric    song,    the  lyric  utter- 
restraint  on  his  own  passions  all  ex-  ances    of    minds    strung    too  high 
ternal  restraint  from  circumstances ;  for   ordinary  speech   in  the  dassic, 
till   (to    use  Plato's  language)   the  are  hushed  in  the  rctoantic  drama; 
tyrant,    inwardly    tyrannised    over  and  instead,   we  hear  the  hum  of 

♦  Wc  need  scarcely  say  that  a  fuller  account  of  several  of  the  sceuea,  and  spedmens 
of  the  best  translations  of  the  *  Antigone  *  will  be  found,  along  with  many  intereatin^ob- 
t^rvations  on  the  play,  in  Mr.  Collinses  excellent  *  Sophocles,*  one  of  the  now  umvcr- 
sally  known  series  of  **  Ancient  Classics  for  Englbh  Readers." 

t  Since  this  was  written  we  have  had  tlie  pleasure  of  reading  Professor  Campbell's 
(in  many  respects)  excellent  version  of  *'  Three  Plays  of  Sophocles."  He  will  pardon 
us  for  saying  that,  in  our  Judgment,  he  has  succeeded  better  with  the  *  Electra*  aod 
the  Trachinias*  than  with  the  '  Antigone' — ^as  might  be  expected,  from  the  nature  of 
his  task.  Of  the  two  latter,  we  incline  to  prefer  the  last  named ;  for  though  he  has 
mostly  well  caught  the  pathos  of  the  *  £lectra,*  Uie  translator  has  not  been  al  ways  to 
fortunate  as  to  escape  commonplace — e.  ^.,  in  such  passages  as  the  disguised  messen- 
ger's introduction  to  Clytemnestra,  or  even  in  the  finest  scene.  One  cause  of  this  b 
the  introduction  of  rhymed  couplets  in  the  iambic  dialogue,  which  arc  out  of  place  in 
a  classic  drama,  and  would  be  better  excluded  in  a  future  edition  from  the  few  scenes 
in  which  they  occur  in  all  these  three  plays.  Dcianira's  most  sad  story  is  partienlarij 
well  rendered  by  Mr.  Campbell ;  and  he  has  been  especially  happy  in  the  flrat  and 
last  chorus,  lines  94  and  828 — and  (in  most  respects)  with  the  difficult  speeches  of 
the  dying  Heracles. 
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more  numerous  and  more  natural  his  long  harangues  as  requiring 
Toices.  Each  fair  cold  statue  de-  cutting  down  to  more  reasonable 
Bcends  from  its  pedestal,  like  Her-  size.  But  these  things  belong  to, 
miono  in  the  ^Winter^s  Talc,*  and  and  harmonise  with,  the  semi- 
stands  less  stately,  perhaps  less  oriental  genius  of  his  nation;  they 
graceful,  than  before,  in  warm  and  are  a  part  of  the  traditions  of  the 
breathing  life  by  our  side.  If  we  Spanish,  as  the  Chorus  is  of  the 
were  to  conceive  of  an  Antigone  as  Greek,  stage.  The  speech  of  the 
written  by  Shakespeare,  we  cannot  dying  hero,  with  its  piles  of  similes 
imagine  anything  more  grand  than  and  its  interminable  rush  of  verse, 
her  speech  on  the  majesty  of  law,  is  conventional,  like  the  solemn  song 
or  more  beautiful  than  her  pathetic  of  the  dying  heroine. 
Uimentations,  as  proceeding  even  Some  of  Calderon's  gifts  as  a 
from  him.  But  we  should  expect  dramatist  are  not  displayed  in  his 
to  be  brought  into  more  intimate  *  Steadfast  Prince ;'  of  others,  and 
acquaintance  with  the  heroine  under  those  his  highest,  it  gives  full  proof. 
his  guidance,  instead  of  admiring  Certainly,  its  simple  story  affords 
her,  as  we  now  do,  from  a  respect-  little  space  for  that  singular  dex- 
ful  distance ;  by  a  thousand  little  terity  with  which,  in  some  of  his 
touches  Shakespeare  would  have  other  plays,  he  weaves  and  unravels 
filled  in  the  noble  sketch  till  the  por-  the  most  complicated  entanglements. 
trait  glowed  life-like  before  us.  The  Its  want,  also,  of  a  Christian  heroine, 
length  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare's  which  leaves  the  play  destitute  of 
— nearly  double  that  of  one  by  So-  any  love-scenes,  save  those  which 
phocles,  and  more  than  double  belong  to  a  very  secondary  under- 
when  the  dialogues  are  compared  plot,  deprives  us  of  that  dignified 
alone — gives  added  scope  for  this,  yet  passionate  love-making  in  which 
But,  alas !  it  is  with  no  play  of  Calderon's  romantic  cavaliersi  gene- 
Shakespeare  that  we  can  propose  to  rally  distinguish  themselves.  But. 
compare  the  '  Antigone.'  We  have  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  gainers  by 
instead  to  turn  from  this  noble  proup  the  absence  of  most  of  those  tedious 
of  antique  sculpture  to  the  brilliant  attempts  at  ^wit,  which  in  many  of 
colours  but  often  weak  drawing  of  his  other  plays  only  make  Calderon's 
Calderon's  long  picture-gallery,  and  deficient  sense  of  humour  the  more 
we  take  our  stand  before  his  *•  Stead-  conspicuous.  The  subject,  too,  of 
fast  Prince  ;*  attracted  thither,  as  in  this  tragedy,  suflBciently  remote  both 
that  well-known  Spanish  picture,  in  time  and  place  to  allow  the  soft- 
**  Padilla's  Execution,"  by  the  grave,  ening  lights  of  poetry  to  play  upon 
earnest  face,  stooping  in  manly  grief  its  personages,  was  still  happily  near 
over  the  fallen  comrades  for  whom  enough  in  both  to  preserve  its  author 
he  sorrows  more  than  for  himself,  from  those  astounding  mistakes  as 
Calderon  is,  as  our  readers  proba-  to  history  and  geography  which 
bly  know,  a  very  great  dramatist ;  often  provoke  a  smile  in  his  classic 
we  need  scarcely  add  that  his  is  dramas ;  and  of  which  the  first  in- 
not  the  genius  of  a  Shakespeare,  stance  which  we  remember,  the 
After  the  simple  severity  of  the  march  of  Alexander  the  Great  over 
Greek  drama  especially,  the  Span-  the  Peloponnesus,  a  mountain  in 
ish  tragedian  seems  somewhat  over-  Asia^  may  serve  as  a  sample.  More 
florid,  his  language  rather  hyper-  than  that,  it  was  a  subject  alike  in- 
bolic  than  forcible ;  his  metaphors  teresting  to  the  author  and  to  the 
strike  us  as  too  lavishly  scattered,  audience.    Sure  of  their  sympathy, 
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Calderon  could  not  fail  to  set  forth,  (graudson,  through  his  mother,  to 
with  all  the  splendor  at  his  com-  our  own  John  of  Gaunt),  haTing 
mand,  a  Crusade  against  the  Infidel ;  been  taken  captive  (as  is  here  told) 
prison  and  death  braved  and  endured  in  an  unfortunate  African  ezpedi* 
by  a  Christian  prince  in  defence  of-  tion,  having  refused  liberty  on  the 
the  true  faith.  We  here  reach  the  Moorish  king^s  terms,  and  having 
source  of  the  Spanish  as  of  the  died  of  the  ill-treatment  which  he 
Hellenic  drama*s  strength — the  tra-  endured  in  consequence,  though 
gedian's  absolute  certainty  of  a  re-  after  more  protracted  sufferiDgs 
sponse  when  he  touched  certain  than  those  which  Calderon  de- 
chords.  No  Greek  would  doubt  the  scribes.  In  our  extracts  we  shall 
sinfulness  of  leaving  a  brother's  body  exactly  follow  Calderon*s  structure 
unburied ;  no  Spaniard  that  of  aban-  of  verse ;  his  usual  rhymed  metre 
doning  Christian  churches  to  the  being  the  singularly  graceful  one 
unbeliever :  each  would  applaud  peculiar  to  Spanish  plays,  diver- 
the  heroism  which  dies  rather  than  sified  by  occasional  sonnets  and  by 
prove  false  to  such  sacred  obliga-  passages  in  triple,  in  octave,  and  in 
tions.  Thus  Sophocles  and  Calde-  a  broken  heroic  verse, 
ron  could  alike  feel  strong  in  the  We  shall  only  change  (at  least  in 
strength  of  the  foundation  of  their  the  most  important  speech)  the  as- 
drama — the  religious  sentiment  of  sonants — which,  as  in  many  Spanish 
their  own  nation.  And  thus,  amidst  ballads,  give  an  imperfect  rhyme  to 
the  greatest  diversity  of  form,  their  the  remaining  portions  of  the  play — 
plays  have  a  similarity  of  spirit,  for  full  rhymes ;  being  moved  so 
Like  the  heroine  of  Sophocles,  Cal-  to  do  by  the  consideration  that  in 
deron's  hero  suffers  apparent  defeat,  Spanish  the  vowels  have  an  unchang- 
and  gains  a  real  victory  :  like  her  ing,  in  English  a  varying  sound ;  and 
he  makes  good  with  his  life  the  that  therefore  while  a  and  0,  for  ex* 
sacred  trust  committed  to  him  :  for  ample,  will  strike  the  ear  in  line  after 
him,  as  for  her,  Heaven  interposes  in  line  of  a  Spanish  ballad — the  altering 
death,  though  human  succour  comes  consonants  with  which  they  recur 
too  late.  But,  happier  far  than  she  preserving  us  from  too  great  mono- 
is,  his  calm  serenity  is  perturbed  tony — the  same  vowel  in  English 
by  no  doubts  of  his  unseen  Helper,  changes  its  sound  too  much  (as,  for 
The  noblest  heathens  could  but  feel  instance,  in  **  angel,"  "  wander," 
after  an  unknown  God  "like  chil-  "handed,"  "father,")  to  do  more 
dren  crying  for  the  light"  Calde-  than  appeal  to  the  eye,  while  it 
ion's  Portuguese  hero  "  has  the  light,  leaves  the  ear  unsatisfied, 
and  fears  no  dark  at  all."  He  offers  *  The  Steadfast  Prince '  begins 
his  life,  with  all  a  Christian's  humility  by  a  scene  at  Fez,  in  the  king's 
and  a  true  knight's  intrepid  courage,  gardens ;  where  the  song  of  Um 
as  a  willing  sacrifice  to  his  God  and  Christian  captives  strikes  the  first 
Saviour ;  and  no  fears  perplex  him  note  of  the  sad  strain  which  we  are 
as  to  how  that  sacrifice  may  be  to  hear  so  frequently  during  its 
accepted.  course.  They  are  singing  to  the 
The  story  of  this  Christian  Regu-  mournful  accompaniment  of  thdr 
lus  will  be  understood  from  a  brief  clanking  chains,  for  the  gratification 
abstract  of  Calderon's  play,  which  of  Phoenix,  the  king's  daughter, 
we  need  only  preface  by  saying  After  their  dismissal  her  father  en* 
that  in  all  its  main  outlines  it  is  ters  to  prepare  her  for  her  intended 
true :  Don    Fernando,  of    Portugal  marriage  with  the  EJng  of  Morocco, 
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portrait  he  places  in  her  un-  Ferdinand,  whom  these  in  truth  con- 
hand  ;   her  heart  being  se-  cem,  bids  him  be  of  good  courage, 
given  already  to  Mulej,  the  Like  Hector,   and  like  Hamlet,  the 
of  her  father's  army.     That  young  champion  of  the  Cross  defies 
i  lover,  entering  to  make  his  auguries ;  and  alas !  as  we  shall  see, 
to  the  king  on  the  proposed  with  the  same  evil  result,  as  far  as 
tion  against  Ceuta,  surprises  temporal  success  goes.     He  says — 
ncess  with  the  portrait  in  her 
He   stifles    his    jealousy  till  These  common]  poitents Jand  these  terroxv 

announced  that  the   Portu-  ^    ^**p      •    •     j         «_  ^    _*  v 

,  .,  ,  .  ,  .,  Come  to  win  [credence  ftrom  onr  Moorish 

have    themselves  taken    the         foes, 

re,  and  instead  of  merely  pre-  Not  to   dismay  (the    knights  of  Christ^s 

to  defend  Ceuta,  are  about  to  we't^o^S^snch;  not  here  in  fight  we 
Tangiers.     Theu*  leaders  are         close- 

ing   of    Portugal's    brothers,  ^^'f^^^rSr^^S^^^  ^,rigitlj 
and  Ferdmand,  Grand  Master         shows 

Order  of  Avis.     The  King  of  When  human  eyes  upon  the  record  fall; 

»»:«»o   ^kto  »»nr«  «.;fk  ^aA»»4-  The  fliith  of  God  we  come  to  magnify  : 

ceives  this  news  with  aenant  His  be  the  hononr.  His  the  glory  all, 

and    declares   his  purpose  to  if  we  with  eood  soccms  shall  live  and  die.    • 

•angiers  and  storm  Ceuta,  in  ^^^Sfht ;      '     chastisements,    we    fear 

ii  any   masters    and    princes  Bat  them  no  vain  fters  wrap  when  forth 

world     He  goes  away  ;   and  we  *X?  to' .erve.  not  trespus  ta  HI. 

uley  s  jealousy  overcomes  his         sight, 

.  for  his  princess,  and  he  asks  Christians  are  ye,  as  Christians  act  your 

grily  whose    the  portrait  is.         ^  * 
K  at  first  replies  that  though 

s  condescended  to  allow  Mu-       Disappointment       swallows      up 

ove,  yet  she  has  given  him  no  these     high     hopes.      All    indeed 

3ion  to  insult  her.     Presently,  goes    well    in    the    first    encounter 

jr,  she  enters  on  a  f  ur^er  ex-  with     the    Moors :     their    general, 

on,  and  then  asks —  Muley,  is  taken  prisoner  by  Fer- 
dinand, though  set  free  with  re- 
mantic  generosity,  when  his  captor 

hiJ  marriii^^?"'^  ^^^"^  beholds  him  weeping  for  his  absent 

How?  by  breaking  and    perhaps  faithless    ladye.     But 

th me;  that portraft taking  the  small    Christian    army    is  sur- 
sayine,  *'  Kill  me  rather."  •     j    xi.      -x      j  Am 

c.  Couid  I  help  it  f  pnsed  after  its  advance  to  Tangiers, 

Easily.  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  kings 

'^*  Inventions  hast  thoa  tried?  ^^    Fez    and    Morocco:    hopelessly 

hich?  outnumbered,  it  gives  way  in  spite 

t  iwst  thou  coiddst  have  died :  of  prodigies  of  valour  performed  by 

gladly  oief for  thee.  •.       t     I^  ^       -i  -rw 

its    leaders— one    of    whom,     Don 

Ferdinand,  instead  of  dying  for  the 

scene  changes.     For  a  time  faith  as  he  had  wished,  is  constrained 

re  the  Moorish  palace  for  the  to  yield  his  sword  to  the  King  of 

an   army,    and    witness    the  Fez.     That  monarch   has  a  parley 

arkation   of    the    Portuguese  with    Prince    Henry,   in   which  he 

i  on  the  African  coast  Prince  bids  him  go  to  Portugal  and  return 

falls  as  he  takes  his  first  step  with  full  powers  to  effect  Ferdinand*8 

d,  and    other    previous   evil  release.     Ceuta  (so  he  bids  him  tell 
combine  to  dismay  his  mind,  his  royal  brother)  is   the  only  ran- 
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son  which  will  ho  accepted  for  the  tants  of  the  place,  who,  with  their 
captive  prince.  "Tell  him,"  says  children,  may  be  perverted  from 
the  prisoner  significantly,  "to  see  he  the  truth?  Why  sacrifice  so  many 
act  in  this  calamity  as  a  Christian  to  one?  And  to  whom?  To  a 
king  should.'*  The  full  sense  of  prince?  That  name  perished  when 
these  words  appears  later  on.  The  I  was  taken  captive.  A  slave 
tears  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  (and  such  X  now  am)  has  do 
reveal  in  them  to  the  discerning  rights  beyond  other  men.  I  am 
spectators  Ferdinand's  last  farewell  civilly  dead:  then  why  destroy 
to  freedom  and  to  life.  the  living  for  my  sake  ?  Let  me 
In  the  second  act,  we  are  again  at  tear  the  paper  which  authorises 
Fez,  where  the  king  treats  his  cap-  such  a  deed.  Let  not  the  world 
tive  with  great  respect,  and  permits  even  know  that  a  Portuguese  king 
him  the  diversion  of  the  chase.  The  and  nobles  had  ever  such  a  pur- 
Christian  prisoners  gather  round  him  pose."  AVith  these  words  the 
as  their  consolation  and  th^  hope,  prince  destroys  the  warrant  for  the 
since  they  know  of  his  intention  to  surrender  of  Ceuta,  and  bids  his 
stipulate  for  their  liberty  along  with  brother  go  home  to  report  that  he 
his  own.  But  dark  forebodings  has  left  him  buried  in  Africa.  The 
oppress  Ferdinand's  mind  as  he  captives  have  gained  a  fresh  com- 
awaits  his  brother's  return ;  and  panion  in  sorrow ;  th^  King  of  Fez 
studies,  as  he  says,  in  the  captives'  another  slave.  "  Do  you  call  your- 
sorrows  how  to  bear  those  misfor-  self  my  slave,  and  yet  refuse  me 
tunes  which  he  may  one  day  feel  obedience  in  the  thing  on  which  my 
himself.  At  length  the  expected  heart  is  set?"  rejoins  the  king; 
ship  approaches :  its  sails  are  black,  "  then  as  a  slave  will  I  treat  yoo. 
and  Prince  Henry  lands,  himself  Do  you  despise  death — nay,  even  de- 
in  mourning  weeds,  and  announces  sire  it  ?  then  live  a  life  than  death 
his  royal  brother's  death ;  hastened  more  bitter."  He  gives  the  order,— 
by  grief  for  his  army's  defeat  and  and  the  prince  is  clothed  in  a  slave's 
for  Ferdinand's  capture.  His  last  common  dress,  loaded  with  fetten, 
thoughts  have  been  directed  to  his  and  set  to  work  among  the  other 
brother's  release ;  and  Henry  bears  (now  hopeless)  captives ;  while  his 
a  mandate  for  the  surrender  of  Ceuta  brother  is  scornfully  bidden  to 
to  the  King  of  Fez,  in  exchange  for  return  to  Portugal,  and  there  tell 
his  deliverance.  But  he  has  no  the  state  in  which  he  has  seen  hho. 
sooner  said  so  than  Ferdinand  inter-  Don  Henry  mournfully  departs,  in* 
rupts  his  speech,  and  forbids  him  to  tending  to  come  back  in  arms  for 
execute  his  commission.  "  What !"  Ferdinand's  deliverance.  But  mean- 
he  exclaims  with  indignation ;  "  shall  while  the  noble  captive's  sufierings 
the  king  abandon  to  the  Moors  the  grow  daily  more  intense.  He  bean 
city  which  he  gained  with  his  own  them  without  a  murmur,  grievmg 
blood  ?  Is  it  an  action  fit  for  a  chiefly  for  the  sorrows  which  he 
Portuguese,  a  Catholic,  a  Christian,  has  added  to  those  of  his  compan- 
to  let  the  Crescent  eclipse  in  its  ions  in  misfortune.  One  day  as 
churches  the  light  of  the  true  Sun  ?  he  labours  in  the  king's  gardens,  the 
to  suffer  those  temples  which  have  princess  bids  him  gather  her  some 
been  so  solemnly  consecrated  to  flowers,  which  he  presents  to  her  as 
Christ  to  be  turned  once  more  into  symbols  of  his  own  fast  approaching 
mosques  ?  How  can  we  answer  for  fate,  with  these  words,  which  form 
the  souls  of  those  Christian  inhabi-  one     of    the    sonnets    occasionaDy 
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scattered    by  Calderon   among    his  his  own  complaints,  Ferdinand  en- 

dramas  : —  dures  his  anguish  in   silence.     The 

lips  of  others  report  it  to  the  king, 
in  the  vain  hope   of  moving  him  to 

Those  which,  at  early  damn's  first  bright-  V^^J-    He  has  just  listened  to  the  sad 

nesB  waking,  tale,  and  rejected  his  own  daughter's 

^"^.tt^'reSiJS/faS^n'&n.  entreaties  for  the  noble  prisoner's 

In  armg  of  chilly  night  their  last  sleep  relief,    when  an   ambassador  is   an- 

__      ^*^^?8»    1.,  V     .       .»u   1             1  nounced,  who  offers  a  rich  ransom  in 

These  tints,  which    vie  with    heavea     in  u'l            xxi^i.              u-u 

light  ontbreakinc.  K^lo,  in  place  01    the    town  wnicn 

Bainbows  of  gold,  and  snow,  and  red  carna-  has   been    refused,    for  Ferdinand\s 

Shan  tea?h  ns  much  In  one  days  brief  dura-  ^^^^7-  ,    "  Ceuta,     or    nothing,"  in 

tiou  the  king  s  answer  ;  and  the  ambas- 

For  short-liYed  man  a  warning  picture  mak-  gador,  who  is  in  truth  the  prisoner's 

The  roses  sprang  up  early,  fair  to  bloom  ;  nephew,    Alphonso,   the    new    King 

Bat,  as  they  bloomed,  old  age    came   on  of   Portugal,    disguised  as  his   own 

They,*£i**one  bud,  their  cradle  found  and  messenger,   retires  to  hasten  on  the 

tomb.  advance  of  his  troops. 

Even  such  like   fortune  waits   the  human  q^    ^he   morning     after   his    de- 

la   one  day    to    be    born    and    die    their  parture,      the     poor      captives     dlR- 

doom  :  charge  their  usual   kind  office     of 

Forages  passed  and  hours  leive  selfsame  -i        P       r^     j-        j    r     i.u     •   x       xu 

'trace.  beanng    Ferdinand  forth    into    the 

sunshine  from  the  wretched  place 
where  he  has  passed  the  night, 
before  they  hasten  to    their  daily 

There    arc    still    gleams    of    hope.  toil.     Reduced  to  the  last  degree  of 

Haley,     grateful    for     Ferdinand's  weakness,  he  sees   the  end  of  his 

former  kindness  to  him,  wishes  to  sufferings  now  near  at    hand,  and 

plot  his   escape.     But  the  generous  his  accents  are  those  not  merely  of 

prince  refuses    to    expose  him    to  resignation,  but  of  thankfulness  at 

nis  master's  vengeance,  and  goes  on  having  been  permitted  to  endure  so 

suffering  patiently.  much  for  the  glory  of  God. 

When  the  third  act  begins  (Calde- 
ron's  plays  only  consist  of  three),  that 
suffering  is  nearly  at  an  end.  Hun- 
ger,  weariness,    and   ill  -  treatment 

hAVft    hrokon    fh«   Htrpno-fh    hnf   not  ^^^'    Lay  me  in  this  place  reclining 

nave    oroKen   ine  sirengtn   out  not  to  ei^oy  in  fhlness  poured, 

the   spirit,   of   the  Steadfast  Pnnce.  Licht  that  heaven  distrlbuies  shinbig. 

Wo  hear  how  he  lies,  like  Lazarus,  35i™\^  **>**  ^^"S?*'  ^'^'  .  ,     , 

.  . ,         .1             ,           !        ,    ,          ..  '  Thanks  I  owe  Thee  unrepining  I 

at  the  rich  man  s   gates,  before  the  when  as  I,  Job  wretched  hiy, 

king's   palace,  dying    of     a    mortal  Cursed  he  of  his  birth  the  day ; 

AiaZ^tiA,  a«:ii    «ff»n^A^i    ;«    o«:*«    ^f  Bathe  meant  to cur^e the  sin 

disease  ;  still   attended,  m   spite   of  whence  hi^  life  did  first  begin. 

the  king's  prohibition,  by  two  faith-  I  instead  will  bless  each  ray 

ful  friends.     Like  Sophocles   in  his  ^^^tl^lJ!}t^2Sii}r^:St 

^  m_*i     AX      f  A>i  ij     *■      J      11  For  the  grace  that  with  it  flow* ; 

*  Philoctetes,'  Calderon  dwells  more  Unto  Him,  each  sunbeam  sent 

hereon  the   physical    details  of   his  (Briirhtest  of  His  firmament) 

■         1          /r*              i_«i_          J        i-»  oiiall  a  fiery  tongue  disclose 

hero  8  suftenngs,  which  render  him  Praise  and  thanks  fV-ora  mo  to  send. 

an  object  at  once  of  horror  and  com-  t^BHto.    Is    it    well    thus,    lord,     with 

passion  to  the  beholders  than  modem  jsr^l^^^eltter  than  I  merit,  fVIond  !- 

taste  approves  of.     There   is,  how-  How  Thy  succour  graciously 

orer,  this  important  difference,  that  S*»®"'9l/r?I?'***™®  ^?'*^^;** '«* 

,'           T»i_«ii.x          L«i        r  _xi-  From  chill  dungeon  when  they  lift  me, 

whereas    Philoctctes    shneks    forth  Thoa to warmmy fh>zeii blood 
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With  Thy  glorious  san  dost  gift  me  :  77i4  "Kino  qfter  cotUempUUinff  FiaonAn 

BoonteouB  art  Thoa,  Lord,  aud  good  !  in  Hlence. 

Faith  retained  in  this  sad  state, 
Wretched  aud  nnrortonate. 

The    captives    leave    him,   much  Grieves,  insults  me  more  than  all. 

against  their  will,  to  perform  their  ^*''*" '   ^^"""^ ' 

daily    labour;    his    faithful  friend,  ^'^^^                         The  King  doth  «n. 

Juan,  ffoes  to   look  for  food  for  him,  ^^^f**-^®^  thoa  sure  dost  err ;  oflats 

.,^«,  u«Lji«.  ♦^  i.«  ^u^»:«^<^^i  .  \r,,i/^<»'  Neither  Prince  nor  Master,  nay, 

now  hardly  to  be  obtained  ;  Muley,  But  the  corpse  of  both  am  I, 

the  only  person  who   dared  to  pro-  Which  in  earth  lone  burled  lay  ; 

vidft   it  in  Knifp  of  the  kine-'a    edict  Prince  and  Master  formerly,— 

Viae  11  m  spue  oi  me  Kings    emci;  Neither  is  my  name  to-day. 

to  the  contrary,    having    been   de-  ^^    ,^        t*      .   t^               «  ^ 

spatched  to   prepare  an    escort  for  ^^'^^^e''^-    "  '^^^   ^°"*^   '"^^  ^*^ 

the  princess  on  her  way  to  her  in-  Answer  me  as  Ferdinand. 

tended    marriage.     Soon    after    the  Ferd.   At  that  summons  I  appear, 

kimr   is    seen  approaching    with  his  I^rag  my  frame,  too  weak  to  stand, 

tra^  to  feast  his  eyes  on  his  victim»8  "^^  ^^  ^  *^  ^^^'• 

anguish  ;  perhaps    too,   with  a  lin-  mo"^'^^*:? not ;  thus,  b^n'dlSV 

gering  hope  that  it  may  at  last  have  Meanest  thou  to  submit,  or  brave 

subdued    his   resolution.     The  con-  My  commandment  ? 

trast  between   the  two  reminds  us  Ferd.                  Thus  I  show 

of  those  which  Sophocles    loved  to  All  the  reverence  which  I  owe 

,     .   .       rn,          •  1  A      1  •        *  X  o  my  master  as  nis  slave, 
depict     The  mighty  king  is  power- 
less to  shake  his  prisoner's  steadfast 

will ;  the  weak  grasp  of  the  dying  At  this  point  the  structure  of  the 

man  is  strong  enough  to  resist  his  verse  changes ;  the  linked  sweetness 

tyrant's  utmost  efforts   to  wrest  the  of  its  peculiar  rhyme  is  replaced  \sj 

Christian  city  from  his  hold.     Only  the  ordinary  Spanish  ballad  meason^ 

over  this  picture  of  antique  heroism  the  groundword  of  Calderon's  plays, 

play  lights  from  the  eternal  world,  as  the  choric  ode    is    of  those  of 

Ferdinand    is  not    merely  a  brave  Sophocles.     With  a  bold  disregird 

man,  withstanding  injustice  to  the  of    probability,  near    two    hundred 

end.     He  is  this  because  he  is  also  lines    are    assigned     to   the    dying 

a  servant  of  God,  who,  having  been  man's  speech :    its   earnest  petition 

appointed  to  glorify  his   Master  by  for  death  is  prefaced   by   renectioas 

suffering  rather  than  by  acting  for  on  its  certainty  which  to  us  sound 

Him,  has  learned  to  rejoice  in  the  commonplace,  and  by  a  repetition  of 

task.     To  him  has  come  that  sacred  one  truth  under  different  and  bold- 

thirst  for    martyrdom    which    led  ly  imaginative  metaphors,  to  appre 

Ignatius  of  old  to  pant  for  the  fierce  ciate   which    at  all   duly  we  must 

wild  beasts  of  the  arena  ;  he  will  ask  remember    that    they  are  not  ad- 

for  food  because  he  knows  that  he  has  dressed  to  a  matter  of  fact  EuropeiB 

no  right  to  abridge  his  own  suffer-  mind,  but  to  a  semi-barbarian  Africaa 

ings  by  a  single  moment  ;  he  will  despot       Ferdinand     conjures   the 

implore  the  king  to   let  him   have  king  to  grant  him  the  favour  which 

the  honour  of  actually  shedding  his  he    is    about    to    implore,    by   the 

last  drops  of  blood  for  the  faith  ;  and  sacredness     of     that    kingly  offioe 

then,  when  both  requests  are  denied  which  can  impart  a  certain  eonse- 

him,  thankfully  stretch  out  his  hand  cration  even  to  an  unbaptised  heai 

for  the  last  bitter  cup, — ready  even  Kingship,  he  says,  makes  even  bniie 

to  kiss  the    cruel  hand  which  pre-  creatures   magnanimous.     The   Hon 

sents  it  to  him,  as  the  unintentional  will  not  tear    an  unresisting  prey, 

opener  of  the  gate  of  heaven.  the  dolphin  has  rescued  the  ship- 
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L  the  eaele  has  been  known  ^o*  despairing  or  llft-woaried,  nay.  bat  lonij- 

XI.     X*       11       X          J  •   1  in?  iWte  to  glYe 

er  the  traveller  from  dnnk-  as  a  rightoona  champion  fighting  for  that 

k  poisoned  sprinsr,  the  pome-  faith  by  which  we  ilTe, 

/^^^^«.Ts    r^9  4r'^^y¥a\    «.;il    n/^«-  And  to  yield  botH  lifd  and  sool  op  unto  God, 

(queen    of  fruits)    will   not  an  offerlnR  meet : 

If  be   made   the   vehicle  for  Thos  my  motive  makea  it  blamelees  if  for 

t    without    giving    w^ing,  AndlTpli^SSSrbSSdth...  the.  let  rigour, 

unond     (sovereign    of     the  Lion,  rise, 

kingdom)  shivers  at  treason.  R«nd  with  mighty  roar  thy  foeman,  thus 

^      ;x  avense  thine  injaries ; 

I  proceeds  : —  Bagle.  with  thy  beak  and  talon,  me  thy  nest^a 

despoiler,  tear ; 
Dolphin  of  the  world^a  sea,  tempest  to  the 

seamen  rash  declare : 
Royal  tree,  with  branches  leafless,  show  of 

Ood  in  stonn  the  ire  ; 
Diamond,  torned  to  dost,  bom  in  me,  raginj; 

with  envenomed  fire : 

Msts  and  birds  and  fishes,  plant  and  Vainly  all,  fbr  I,  thoogh  greater  torments 

ifeless  Atone,  suffering,  greater  pain, 

broned  in  office  kingly,  has  a  heart  Though  more  anguish,  thoueh  more  miseries 

y  shown,  yet  to  call  my  tears  remain, 

lord,  may  nhow  it ;  neither  Is  thy  Though  I  bear  more  evil  fortunes,  greater 

ng  creed  a  bar.  hunger  yet  endure, 

faith  forbids  that  cruel  God's  own  Clothed  in  rags,  on  dunghill  seated,  yet  my 

In  man  we  mar.  fidth  I  hold  secure : 

Id  not  move  thy  pity  by  my  anguish  Faith,  the  sun  which  lishts  and  guides  me,— 

ment,  faith,  my  crown  of  laurel  pure. 

In  by  earnest  pleading,  ah  I  not  such  Bide  in  triumph,  proud,  insulting,  o*er  the 

ords*  intent.  Church  that  shalt  thou  never ; 

mow  I  that  this  sickness,  which  per-  Over  me,  if  so  it  likes  thee,  triumph  on,  but 

ig  every  thought  not  for  ever ; 

my  limbs  runs  chill  and  Adntly,  God.  my  cause,  one  day,  uprising,  shall,  most 

ne  with  death  is  fhtught.  surely,  take  in  hand, 

low  my  wound  is  deadly,  since  my  Since,  though  weak.  His  cause  defending  to 

B  no  word  can  nay  my  latest  breath,  I  stand, 
eath,  like  sharp  sword  cutting,  forth 
uish  find  its  way. 
low  that  I  am  m«>rtBl,  that  no  hour 

JtoK  therefore,  moulded  of  one  The     king's     answer     is     natural 

ince  and  one  plan,  enough,  from  his  Own  point  of  view. 

the  cradle'a  likeness.    Men  when     iio  renlies* 

eceive  a  gift,  *^        ' 

Id  clo^e  t^ether,  this  wise,  by  a 

i\  gesture  lift. 

e  gesture,  when  it  Ukes  them  glA  «      ^ .....      . 

ed  away  to  cast.  Canst  thou  boi^t,  and  consolation 

use :  their  hands  turned  downward  I"  ^7  very  sufferings  find  ? 

of  their  contents  flwt.  How  then  speak  my  condemnation, 

world  at  birth  receives  us,  of  its  If  they  stir  not  my  compassion 

me  giving  sign.  Stirring  none  in  thine  own  mind  f 

wixt   cradle-sides  turned  upward  Since  tny  death  ttom  thine  own  hand 

Oiildren  safe  recline.  Comes,  and  not  f^om  my  command, 

wrathful  or  disdainftil  it  would  fling  Hope  not  any  help  flrom  me ; 

m  Its  hold,  Pity  first  thyself,  then  see 

turns  its   hands  united  the  same  now  I  pity,  Ferdinand  I 
reversed  to  mould, 
lat,    upward    turned,  was   cradle, 
ivard  turned  becomes  a  tomb. 

hU  we  live  to  death,  even  thus  near  ^Jth  these  words  the  king  departs. 

Sdle™li«^"m  birth-hour.    Who  The  court  follow  him,  pitying,  hor- 

this  t  what  waits  he  for  ?  rifled,  but  not  daring  to  give  help. 

donMrro^liftn^mo™:""''""  J^hen  they  ar«  gone  Juan  enters^ 

s  death  for  which  I  ask  thee,  that  bringing    to    his    friend    the   bread 

Q  so  may  gratify  .    .  .    .   ^     ^  which,  it  has  cost  him  cruel  blows 

5,  long  dearly  cherished,  for  our  -        ^,      *,           .       ... 

?'aith  to  die :  from  the  Moors  to  obtain. 
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Juan.    Takoit. 

Ferd.  Faithful  friend,  too  late 

Thou  art  come,  for  now  my  state 
Draws  to  death. 

Juan.  ni^'h  heaven,  bestow 

Comf  jrt  on  me  in  such  woe  ! 

Ftrd.      Bat    whereon    doth    death    not 
wait? 
Since  man  ever  walks  near  death, 
And  in  this  perplexity 
Must  hid  own  infirmity 
Come  one  dny  to  st  -p  his  breath. 
Man  beware  1  the  sky  beneath 
Live  not  careless,  truth  pursue, 
Bndless  time  keep  ftiil  in  view, 
Wait  not  till  some  other  ill 
Warn  thee ;  surest  far  to  kill 
Is  that  weakness  aye  thy  due. 
Treading  on  the  solid  ground 
Man  perpetual  movement  makes, 
And  each  foot-^tep  that  he  takes 
Falls  on  his  nepulchral  mound. 
Sentence,  that  may  well  confound 
Every  heart,  it  is  to  know 
That  each  step  must  forward  fi;o, 
And  that  onward  step  once  taken 
By  stem  law  must  stand  unshaken, — 
Qod  Himself  cannot  say  No. 
Friends,  mine  end  is  coming  fbst ; 
Lift  and  bear  me  from  this  place. 

Juan.    This  shall  be  my  last  embrace. 

Ftrd.      Juan,    hear     one     prayer,— my 
last:— 
When  my  agony  is  past 
Htrip  me  of  these  rajrs  unmeet, 
Search  the  hut,  our  poor  retreat, 
For  my  order's  mantle,  long 
Bom  by  me  *mid  flighting  throng. 
Use  it  for  my  windiug-shect. 
So  inter  me  openly. 
Should  the  kin^  from  wrath  relent 
And  to  btirial-rites  consent : 
Mark  the  place ;  my  hope  is  high 
That,  though  captive  here  I  die, 
Kansomed  I  shall  share  one  day 
Prayers  our  priests  at  altars  say ; 
For  since  I,  my  God,  to  Thee 
Gave  80  many  churches  free 
One  to  me  Thou  must  repay. 

[  They  bear  him  ouL 


The  next  scene  sets  before  us  the 
disembarkation  of  Alphonso's  army, 
ready  to  accomplish  this  last  desire. 
But  as  yet  they  hope  to  save  the 
living,  not  to  bury  the  dead.  Their 
first  encounter  is  with   the  troops 


of  the  King  of  Morocco,  mnd  a  mji 
tic ,  form  appears  to  cheer  them  on. 
The  new-made  marjtr  is  suffotd, 
as  a  distinguished  sign  of  heaveo's 
approbation,  to  do  for  his  natife 
troops  all  that  S.  lago  was  iront 
to  do  for  the  Spanish  hosts.  The 
more  experienced  Henry  is  striTing 
to  dissuade  his  nephew  from  too 
rash  an  advance  against  the  Moors. 


Pr.  H.*    Do  not  forget  that  night. 
The  gloomy-shadowed,  has  day's  ehailol 

bright 
In  darkness  hidden  from  our  eyes  awsr. 
K.   At.     Then    in    the   dark  bcpn  fte 
ajQTray  ; 
Hearkening  to  fkith*8  clear  call. 
No  force,  no  season  shall  my  heart  appsL 
If,   Ferdinand,   thy   pangs,  borne  with  la- 
tent 
To  honour  Gk>d,  thoa  onto  Him  preseat. 
Sure  is  our  victory, — 
The  glory  His,  the  honour  mine  to  be. 
Pr.  II.  Pride  may  thy  pmdcnce  mar. 
FssDiNAND  ijuardfroin  uAUAf^, 
Attack     them,    brave     Alphonsol   oa   to 
war  I 

[.4  trumptiWMk 
K.  Al.  Ilcard'st  then  a  molfled  cry 
Piercing  the  winds   which  sad  aad  inn 
sweep  by  f 
Pr.  11.  Yes.    And  I  likewise  heard 
Trumpets,  that  to  an  instant  onset  etiinea. 
A'.  Al.  Let  us  set  on  them,  Uenry,  ai»ii> 
mayed. 
Not  doubting  of  Heavcn*s  help. 
FsHDiKAMD  (ipptant  in  the  manUt  tfi» 

order,  holding  a  torch). 
Yes  :  Heaven  will  aid. 
For  God's  high  favour  gained 
By  zeal,  devotion,  and  by  £yth  on^tshidi 
To-day  the  cause  defends ; 
To  set  me  flree  ft-om  chains   He  aaoeoar 

sends. 
And  by  mysterious  ways. 
My  many  churches  with    one    chnreli  re- 


pays 
with  this  torch  am  sent 


Clear  shining,  lit  at  fountain  orient, 

Ever  to  march  before 

And   light    thine    army  tlU  the  strifli  ^ 

o'er. 
And  thou  before  Fez  stand 
Victorious    to    thy  wislL,    and  resdi  tkl 

hand 


*  Caldcron's  poetic  feeling  here  guides  him  to  an  alteration  in  the  stnictnrc  of  hi« 
verse,  well  qualified  to  express  martial  rcsoluUoD,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  for  tilt 
solemn  awe  of  the  coming  apparition. 
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Not  wtaero  the   sun-rise  glows    to   crown  Beantv  matched  In  t^i^ht,  leas  precious, 

thy  head.  For  his  corpt^e  I  here  exchange  her. 

Bat  thence  to  fVee  the  ashes'of  the  dead.  Hasten,  therefore,  and  send  to  \» 

Cold  enow  for  this  crystal^s  sparkle. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  Portucruese  i^J^^jy  for  May's  sunshine, 

.-»«.  .4^»»i.  ^^A  A<.t^4^  ♦Ua  »*.»».«.  Faded  rose  for  diamond  s  flaBhes, 

anny  attack  and  defeat  the  enemy.  ^  dead  form  in  death  unhappy 

Meantime,    within     the     walls    of  For  agodlikeehapo  of  fairness. 
Fez,  to  which  they  swiftly  advance, 

Don  Juan  bears  the  dead  prince  in  his        The  king,  surprised  and  delighted, 

open  coffin  into  the  old  king*s  pres-  has  the    coffin    lowered  down   the 

ence,  who,  enraged  at  the  final  loss  walls,  releases  his  other  prisoners, 

of  Ceuta,  takes  such  vengeance  as  and  hastens  below   to  receive    bin 

he  can  by  sentencing  the  corpse  to  daughter,  and  to    thank  her  gencr- 

remain    unrestored,    unburied,   and  ©us  captor.     The  two  princes   em- 

cxposed  to  the  insults  of  the  passers-  brace  their  martyred  kinsman  with 

by.     But  scarcely  has  he  proclaimed  awe  and  veneration.     The  King  of 

this  barbarous  determination,  when  Portugal  praises  Juan's   fidelity  to 

the  approach  of  the  Christian  sol-  the  dead,  receiving  for  answer  :— 
diers  is  announced  by  their  drums ; 
and  the  King,  of  Fez,  summoned  to       Juan.  Till  he  departed 

%.   TktkT\t^xr   hnhnlHa  with   horror  from  I  «tood  by  him.  nor  forsook  him 

a   parley,  Oenoms  Wltn   norror  iroin  Till  he  freedom  rained:  Ipnarded 

his    battlements    his  daughter   and  Both  in  life  and  death  his  body,— 

his  intended  son-in-law  in  the  power  ^^^  i^,®':®  Ues  ho. 

,.,...  T     *  u  r  {h.  Alphonso  turning  to  f he  corpfe.) 

of  the  victorious  army.     Just  before  "*     Uncie,  grant  mc 

the   king's   appearance,    the   mystic  Thy  dear  hand;  for,  though  unknowing 

^^.«»    •nrk^cA  c,«:n«Kr    «>«/^4 A^«;r>n   Una  A^"  too  '^te  I  camc  to  save  thee. 

form,  whose  saintly   protection  has  Yet  in  death  is  proof  of  fi-icndshlp. 

led  the  army  swiftly  and  surely  to  I,  to  place— a  trust  most  sacred— 

its    desired    end,   disappoara    from  ?i J  SiSjV^'X'.tf.^^'ha.tcn. 
Sight  as  the  sun  Tises,   with  these 

words ! 

Then   the   sad  procession  forms. 

YvRHTSh-vn  {torch  in  hand).  The  young   king  places  himself  at 

ThSSS^theVJlfor^^of  SfiS;;  darkness  its   head,  after  first  stipulating  for 

By  a  path  which  no  man  knows :  the  marriage  of  the  restored  princess 

S5?ILVjt'^!l!l^H'J;y.%P.*ro^^  wj*l^   the    general    who  had    been 

Thon  oast  marched  to  Fez  a  corquer  or,  ,  ^    i       ±\  ^«»<i 

Ureat  Alphonso  I  by  me  guarded;  honoured   by   the   martyrs    fnend- 

1«,  there  stonds  the  wall  of  Fez,—  ship  ;    the  captives  carry  their  dead 

There  to  treat  my  ransom  hasten^^^^^  liberator's   coffin   forward,   and   the 

soldiers  follow  with  arms  reversed, 
Uncertain  as  to  the  vision's  mean-  and  mufl3ed  drums  sounding. 
ing,  Alphonso  proposes  an  exchange        Thus,  like  the  close  of  the  *  Anti- 
of  prisoners,  threatening  the  prin-  gone,'  the  conclusion  of  '  The  Stead- 
cess  with  death  if  it  is  refused.     Her  fast  Prince '   satisfies  the  claims  of 
father  answers  sadly  that  it  is  no  poetic  justice.     The  proud    opprcs- 
longcr    practicable:   the  noble  bos-  sor  is    bowed    down   to  bend    low 
tage  for  his  daughter's  life  is  dead,  before  his  victim's  bier,  and  left  in 
jmd  he  must  prepare  to  see  her  blood  humiliation  and  defeat.      But   Cal- 
flow  to  revenge  him.  deron's  justice  is  here  tempered  with 
The  Christian  king's  reply  is  wor-  mercy  as  that  of  Sophocles  is  not. 
thy  of  his  great  kinsman :— -  fhe  stroke  which  abases  the  pride 

«-.       r  m^-  !«-♦  4i,««  !.««-.?«»  o^  the  African  tyrant  is  nothing  to 

KinKofFex,  lest  thou  Imaeine  ,  .  •'i  •        ii  ?•  i_ 

Ferdinand  even  dead,  with  rarest  the  series   of  crushmg  blows  which 
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descend  on  the  Theban  ruler.     No  Galahad,  who  could  say  as  tnily  u 

cheerful  note  mixes  with  the  hope-  his  prototype — 

less    lamentations     which    resound  ^  aU  my  heart  Is  drawn  above, 

throuerh  the  house  of  Creon  ;  but  the       My  knees  are  bowed  In  crypt  ladAriae: 

steadfast  Prince's  funeral-march  has  '  °iJjr.*}^^?.'£!;d°ii"irn,. 

an  imdcrsong  of  gladness  from  the  More  boonteons  aspects  on  me  besii, 

captives  whom  he  has  rescued,  and  ^^^^^Sat  V^^lliS^il^i'm^'" 

the  faithful  pair  of  lovers  whom  he       j^  vl^  heart  In  work  and  wuF^^ 

has  united  in  his  death.     And  this  _  ^,    ,      ,   .       -      ,,     , , 

gleam  of  light,  shot  through  that  Both,  by  dying  for  the  bluest  troth 
gloomy  cloud  in  the  one  pUy,  which  they  know,  impress  on  the  speed- 
in  the  other  remains  unparted  to  the  tors  the  ennobling  lesson  that  thg> 
end,  is  the  symbol  of  the  mostessen-  are  thmgs  which  are  better  worth 
tial  difference  between  this  ancient  having  than  life;  thin^  to^ 
and  this  modern  presentment  of  an  which  a  generous  mind  finds  Bft 
act  of  self-devotion ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  even  intolerable.  Each  of  tbcN 
a  ray  from  that  Light  of  Life  and  two  plays  is  pervaded  by  the  wmt 
Immortality  which  the  one  possesses  5J  the  second  of  Goethe  s  *;Thwi 
and  the  other  does  not.  Otherwise  Reverences;  exhibityg  as  it  doM 
through  all  the  vast  diversities  to  us  a  weakness  which  is  stnonr 
which  these  two  dramas  exemplify,  than  mortal  strength,  a  pam  ^ 
—the  opposition  between  medieval  is  better  than  earthly  pl^ure.  Bott 
Christendom  and  antique  Paganism,  tragedies  witness  to  nian  s  mstincbw 
in  politics,  in  art,  in  the  domestic  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  the  djing 
relations  and  in  religion,  the  dif-  mansion  of  his  undying  spmt:  for 
ferent  conceptions  of  dramatic  art  Antigone  gives  her  own  hfe  to  ae- 
on which  they  proceed,  and  the  cure  funmil  honours  to  her  brotiwr; 
vast  inequality  in  genius  of  the  Ferdinandjs  last  desire  is  for  bBWl 
men  by  whom  those  conceptions  ^^  a  Christian  church.  But  Xm 
are  here  embodied,  —  the  central  w®  encounter  the  contrast  betwea 
thought  of  these  two  productions  of  a  Pagan's  uncertainty  and  a  Chm- 
such  differing  eras  and  such  diverse  tian  s  certainty.  Antigone  can  Miy 
powers  is  nevertheless  the  same,  and  hope  to  smooth  her  brother's  pasa^ 
their  resemblances,  even  in  minor  to  the  land  where  he  can,  af tcr  lU, 
points,  most  striking.  Each  concen-  but  "move  among  shadows  a shid; 
trates  our  interest  on  one  noble  suf-  ^  and  wail  by  unpassable  stremA 
ferer,  presented  to  us  by  no  complex  ^^t  the  btoidfast  Prince  expects  the 
delineation  full  of  light  and  shade,  P^^y^r  of  the  faithful  at  the  altar  to 
but  in  grand  and  sunple  outline,  fcmove  the  last  interposing  barners 
The  protagonists  of  each  are  ab-  between  himself  and  the  Yision  of 
sorbed  in  one  high  mission  which  ^^'  Accordingly  the  one  is  swi 
leaves  no  room  in  their  hearts  for  ?"^  desponding,  where  the  otheris 
the  free  play  of  human  affection  ;  hopeful  and  exulting.  Antigone 
for  when  Antigone  first  stands  be-  g^«s  to  death  mournmg- 
fore  us,  she  has  ceased  to  have  any  **  Emptied  of  all  Joy, 
concern  with  the  gods  of  the  living  Leaving  the  dance  and  aong." 

—Love  among  the  rest:   and  Ferdi-  Ferdinand     gladly     meets    a    fate 

nand  shows  amid  Calderon's  crowd  from  which  an  ancient  hero  wouW 

of  amorous  cavaliers  like  a  new  Sir  have  recoiled  as  from  a  degradation: 

*  Soph.,  Ajax,  690. 
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Not  with  cleaving  of  shields  bid  before  it  than  the  more  ordinary 

And  their  clash  in  thine  car  mind  of  Caldcron,  who  is  permitted 

When  the  lord  of  fought  flelUs  i -i -i.     i  •         i          x              -lv. 

Brealccth  epcar-shaft  from  ppear,  to    exhibit    his    characters    with    a 

Thon  art  broken,  our  lord,  thou  are  art  hro-  backeround    of    infinity   which    the 

ken,  with  travail,  and  labour,  and  fear.  ^^^^^  personages  of  the  other  lack. 

Not  from  his  lips  comes  the  cry,  so  And   Shakespeare,  with  more  than 

natural  to  a  dying  sufferer  who  only  the    genius    of    Sophocles,    with    a 

knew  one  kind  ot*  heroism-  V^^^  religion  than  CaMeron   lacks 

the  score  of  years  so  liberally  be- 

I  would  that  in  clamour  of  battle  my  hands  stowed   on  common   men,  and  dies 

had  laid  hold  upon  death ;  at  Stratford  before  he  can  approach 

the  most  supreme  of  the  themes  of 
for  he  well  knows  that  he  has  fought  dramatic  art  Uad  ho  lived  loQger 
a  harder  fight  and  gained  a  nobler  and  girded  himself  to  the  task,  how 
victory,  than  those  he  came  to  seek,  might  his  work  have  illustrated  the 
And  when  all  is  over,  Antigone  van-  saying  of  his  contemporary  Bacon, 
ishes  into  silence :  we  strain  eye  that  *'  man,  when  he  resteth  and 
and  ear  for  a  token  that  her  offering  assureth  himself  upon  divine  protec- 
has  been  an  acceptable  one,  and  onl}"^  tion  and  favour,  gathereth  a  force 
dim  and  uncertain  indications  strug-  and  faith  which  human  nature  in 
gle  back  to  us  through  the  gloom ;  itself  could  not  attain" !  How  might 
but  we  are  permitted  to  follow  Fer-  the  principal  personage  of  his  ^*  act 
dinand*s  noble  spirit,  freed  from  the  of  self-devotion,'^  religious  and  con- 
burden  of  the  flesh,  into  the  realms  stant  as  the  Steadfast  Prince,  grand 
of  light,  up  to  his  place  among  those  and  majestic  as  Antigone,  have 
champions  of  the  faith  who  rest  proved  to  us  the  truth  of  that  other 
from  their  labours  on  the  thrones  of  saying  of  Bacon^s :  ^^  A  mind  fixed 
the  Church  triumphant  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that  is  good 
Thus  dramatists  exemplify  the  doth  avert  the  dolours  of  death;  but, 
"  irony  of  fate"  in  their  own  persons  above  all,  believe  it,  the  sweetest 
as  well  as  in  those  of  their  tragedies,  canticle  is  *  Nunc  dimittis,'  when  a 
The  almost  superhuman  genius  of  man  hath  obtained  worthy  ends  and 
Sophocles  has   less  divine  material  expectations!" 


000  To  Lina  0 .  |Mi; 


TO  LINA  O- 


(WITII    A    BIRTIIDAT   LOCKET.) 

Your  Sun  is  in  brightest  apparel, 
Your  birds  and  your  blossoms  are  gay, 

But  where  is  luy  jubilant  carol 
To  welcome  so  joyous  a  day  ? 

T  sang  for  you  when  you  were  smaller, 
As  fair  as  a  fawn,  and  as  wild : 

Now,  Lina,  you're  ten  and  you're  taller — 

You  elderly  child ! 

I  knew  you  in  shadowless  hours, 
When  thought  never  came  with  a  smart ; 

You  then  were  the  pet  of  your  flowers, 
And  joy  was  the  child  of  your  heart. 

I  ever  shall  love  you,  and  dearly  I 
I  think  when  youVe  even  thirteen 

You'll  still  have  a  heart,  and  not  merely 

A  flirting  machine. 

And  when  time  shall  have  spoiled  you  of  passion, — 
Discrowned  what  you  now  think  sublime. 

Oh,  I  swear  that  you'll  still  bo  the  fashion. 
And  laugh  at  the  antics  of  time. 

To  love  you  will  then  be  no  duty. 
But  happiness  nothing  can  buy — 

There's  a  bud  in  your  garland,  my  beauty. 

That  never  can  die ! 

A  heart  may  be  bruised  and  not  broken, 

A  soul  may  despair  and  still  reck ; 
I  send  you,  dear  child,  a  poor  token 

Of  love,  for  your  dear  little  neck. 
The  heart  that  will  beat  just  below  it 

Is  candid  and  pure  as  your  brow — 
May  that  heart,  when  you  come  to  bestow  it, 

Be  happy  as  now. 

Fkedeuick  Locker. 
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SOME    ONE    PAYS.I   * 

CHAPTER     I. 

"Brindisi.  August.  refresh  them  by  seeing  either  again. 

Harry, — Our    plans  are  It  is  not  a  story,  nor  is  it  a  scene, 

A\^e  start  from  this  on  that  I  am  about  to  relate.      It  is 

)r  Corfu,  where  we  have  one  of  those  little  incidents  which 

;mall  cutter  of  some  thirty  arc  ever  occurring  through  life,  and 

«rhich   we  mean   to  drop  which  serve  to  remind  us  how  our 

Albanian  coast,    making  moral  health,   like  our  physical,  is 

our    object    on  all    the  the  sport  of  accident;  and  that  just 

do  not  offer.       We  are  as  the  passing  breeze  may  carry  on 

ird,  Hope,  Lascelles,  and  its    breast  a   pleurisy,   the    chance 

whom  you  know  all  but  meetings    in    the    world    may    be 

Dut  are  sure  to  like  when  scarcely  less  fatal ! 

him.     We  want  you,  and  T  have  been  an  idler  and  a  wan- 

0  refusal.  Hope  declares  dcrer  for  years.  I  left  the  army 
nour  that  he  will  never  after  a  short  experience  of  military 
t  hundred   you   lent  him  life,  imagining  that  I  could  not  en- 

us ;  and  he  will — which  dure   the    restraints    of    discipline, 

emarkable  still — book  up  and    slowly    discovered    afterwards 

ou  join   us.       Serioush',  that  there  is  no  such  slavery  as  an 

entreat  you  to  be  one  of  untrammelled    will,    and    that    the 

10  trouble  about  guns,  &c.  most  irksome  bondage  is  nothing  in 

nply  provided.     We  only  comparison    with     the    vacillations 

If.     Yours  ever,  and  uncertainties  of  a  purposelesR 

"  George  Ogle.  existence, 

u   cannot  join    at   Corfu,  I  was  Icfft  early  in  life  my  own 

•endczvous   at  Prcvesa,  a  master,    with    no    relatives    except 

1  on    the    Turkish    side,  distant  ones,  and  with   means,  not 
I  can  address  us,   to  the  exactly  ample,   but   quite   sufficient 
I  Vice-consul  Lydyard.*'  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  a  gentle- 
man.    I   was   free  to   go  anywhere 

Le  reached  me  one  day  in  or  do  anything,  which,  in  my  case 

utumn,  while   I  was   so-  at  least,  meant  to  be  everlastingly 

t  the  Lamm,  at  Innspruck.  projecting    and    abandoning  —  now 

Uowed  me  from  Paris  to  determining  on   some   pursuit    that 

>  Baden,   the  Ammergau,  should  give  me  an  object  or  a  goal 

overtook  me  at  Innspruck,  in   life,    and    now   assuring  myself 

weeks  after  it  had  been  that  all   such   determinations    were 

ff  I  was  annoyed  at  the  slaveries,   and   that   to    conform    to 

h  lost  me  such  a  pleasant  the    usages   by  which  men   sought 

ship,  for  three  of  the  four  success    in    public    or    professional 

friends,    a  glance  at   the  life  was  an  ignoble  drudgery,  and 

reconciled  me  at  once  to  unworthy   of    him    who   could   live 

)ointment — Prcvesa,    and  without  it. 

Lydyard,    awoke     very  In  this  unsettled  frame  of  mind 

ries;  and  I  do  not  know  I    travelled    about    the    world    for 

Id   have    induced  me    to  years  —  at    first    over    the    cognate 

II. — NO.    DCXCI.  2   R 
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parts  of  the  Continent,  with  which  man  life  and  its  daily  cares  suggest 

I     became    thoroughly     familiar  —  to  prevent  stagnation, 
knowing  Rome,  Paris,   Vienna,  and         I  was  at  least  six  days  at  Prevesa 

Naples,  as  I  knew  London.     I  then  before  I  was  aware  that  her  Britannic 

ran  all  over  the  States,  crossing  the  Majesty  had  a  representative  there. 

Rocky     Mountains,     and     spending  It  was  in  a  chance  ramble  down  a 

above  a  year  on  the  Pacific  coast,  little  alley  that  led  to  the  bay  I  came 

I  visited  China  and  India.     I  came  upon  the  British  arms  over   a  low 

— r  will  not  say  homo,  for  I  have  doorway.     It  was  a  very  poor-look- 

nonc  —  by      Constantinople,      and  ing  tumble-down  house,  with  a  very 

thence   to  Belgrade,   where  I  made  frail  woo<^len  balcony  over  the  door, 

the     acquaintance     of     a     Turkish  distinguished   by   a   flagstaff,  to  be 

Pacha,    then    Governor    of    Scutari  doubtless  decorated  on  occasion  by 

in     Albania,     and    returned     along  the  proud  flag  of  England, 
with  him  to  his  seat  of  government.         Framing  I  forget  what  imaginary 
A  Vice-governor  of  Prevesa  induced  •  reason   for   inquiry,    T   entered  and 

me   to   go  back   with   him    to   that  knocked  at  a  door  inscribed  *' Con* 

unpromising  spot,  assuring  me  how  sular  hours  from "  and  then  a 

easy  I  should  always  find  means  of  smudge    of    ])aint    obliterating   the 

reaching  Corfu  or  Italy ;  and  that,  rest     and    leaving    the     import   in 

meanwhile,      the      quail  -  shooting,  doubt.     Not  receiving  any  answer  to 

which   was    then   beginning,    would  my  summons,  I  pushed  open  the  door 

.amply  reward  me  for  my  sUi}*.  and  entered.     A   man  in  his  shirt- 

Prevesa  was  about  as  wretched  a  sleeves  and  slippers  was  asleep  on  a 
village  as  poverty,  sloth,  and  Turk-  very  dirt)'  sofa,  and  so  soundly  that 
ish  indifference  could  accomplish,  my  entrance  did  not  disturb  hiin. 
The  inhabitants,  who  combined  A  desk  with  some  much-worn  boob 
trade  and  fishing  ostensibly,  really  and  scattered  papers,  a  massive  lead- 
lived  by  smuggling,  and  only  need-  en  inkstand,  and  a  large  official  seal, 
ed  the  op[)ortunity  to  be  brigands  were  in  front  of  him  ;  but  a  paper 
on  shore.  Their  wretched  "  bazaar''  of  Turkish  tobacco,  and  a  glass  of 
displayed  only  the  commonest  wares  what  smelt  to  be  gin,  were  also  pre- 
of  Manchester  or  Glasgow,  with  Bel-  sent,  and  from  the  flushed  cheik 
gian  cutlery  or  cheap  imitation  and  heavy  breathing  of  the  sleeper, 
jewellery.  But  even  these  had  no  appeared  to  have  been  amongst  hi* 
buyers ;  and  the  little  stir  and  life  latest  occupations, 
of  the  place  was  in  the  rath,  where  It  is  not  necessary  T  should  re 
the  brawny  natives,  armed  to  the  cord  our  conversation.  Tn  his  half- 
teeth,  smoked  and  lounged  the  live-  waking  and  not  all  sober  state  he 
long  day,  and,  to  all  seeming,  ful-  had  mistaken  me  for  a  British  sailor 
filled  no  other  duty  in  existence.  who  had  been  left  behind  somewhere 

I  suspect  I  have  an  actual  liking  and  was  importuning  to  be  sent  on 

for  dreary  and  tiresome  places.   T  be-  to  England,  but  whose  case  evidently 

lieve    they    somehow    accommodate  had  inspired  scant  sj'mpathy. 
themselves   to  a   something  in   ni}'         *'  I'll   not  do   it !"   grumbled  out 

temperament  which    is   not    niisan-  the  Consul,  with  his  eyes  more  than 

thropy,  nor  mental  depression,  nor  half  closed.     '*  You  were  drunk,  on 

yet  romance,  but  is  compounded  of  deserter — 1   don't   care   which.    My 

all  three.     I  feel,  besides,   that  my  instructions    are   positive,    and  you 

imagination   soars   the    more  freely  may  go  to  the  d for  me.     There 

the  fewer  the  distractions  that  sur-  now,  that's  your  answer,  and  you'll 

round  me ;  but  that  I  require  just  not  get  any  other  if  you  stayed  there 

that  fmall  amount  of  stimulant  hu-  till  dusk." 
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"  T  suspect  you  mistake  me,  sir,"  Most  Noble  Order  of    the   Garter. 

said  I  mildly.     "I  am  a  traveller,     Contested      Marchcston, 18 — , 

and  an  English  gentleman."  and  was  returned  on  a  petition.'    1*11 

'*  I    hate   gentlemen,  and  I   don't  finish  what's  not  in  the  book — backed 

love  travellers,"  said  he,  in  the  same  Queen  Mab  at  seven  to  two — got  a 

drowsy  voice  as  before.  regular   cropper — had  to   bolt,   and 

**  Sorry   for   that,    but  must  ask  lived  three  years  in  Sweden — took  to 

you  all  the  same  if  my  passport  per-  corn- brandy  and   strong  cavendish, 

mits  me  to  go  into  Italy  ?"  and   ended  as  you    see  —  V.C.    at 

**0f  course  it  does.     What  sort  Prevesa.      Is  not    that    a    brilliant 

of  traveller  are   you  that   does  not  ending  for  a  youth  of  promise  ?   do 

know  that   much,  and   that   if  you  you  remember  in  your  experience,  as 

wanted  a  cw«,  it's  the  Italian  should  a  man  of  travel,  that  you  can  match 

give  it,   and  there's  no  Italian    or  it  ?" 

'Frenchman  here.   There's  no  one  here  By  this  time  he  had  risen  to  the 

but  a   Russian,  Strantopsky — d sitting  posture,   and  i^'ith  his   hair 

his  e^'cs — good   morning ;"    and   ho  rudely  p\^hed  back   by  his  hands, 

again  turned   his   face   to   the  wall,  and  his  face  grown  red  with  passion, 

I  cannot  say  what  curiosity  prompt-  looked  as  fierce  and   passionate  as 

ed  me  to  continue   our   little- prom-  high  excitement  could  make  a  man. 

ising    conversation,   but    there  was  **  I've  heard  your  name  very  often," 

something  so  strange  in   tlie  man's  said  I,  calmly;  **  Close  and  St.  John 

manner     at      moments — something  used  to  talk  of  you  constantly  ;   and 

that  seemed  to  indicate  a  very  dif-  I    remember    Moresby   saying    ypu 

ferent  ogndition  from  the  present —  were  the  best  rider  of  a  flat  race 

that  I  ^termined  at  all  hazards  to  amongst    the    gentlemen    of    Eng- 

linger  on.  land." 

**  I  don't  suppose  the  sight  of  a  "I  was  better,  ten   times   better, 

countryman  can  be  a  very  common  across  country.     I  could   get   more 

event  in  these  regions,"  said  I,  "  and  out  of  my  horse  than  any  of  the  so- 

I  might  almost  hope  it  was  not  an  called  steeplechase-riders ;   and  as  I 

unpleasant  one  !*'  seldom   punished,  the   betting  men 

**Who   told   you    that,    my   good  never    knew   when    my   horse   was 

fellow  ? "  said  he,  with  more  anima-  distressed.     Close  could   have  told 

tion  than  before.     "  Who  said  that  you  that.     Did  he  ever  tell  you  that 

it  gave  me  any  peculiar  pleasure  to  I  was  the  best  cricketer  at  Lord's? 

see  one  of  those  people  that  remind  What's   that  ?"    cried    he,    sudden- 

me  of  other  times  and  very  different  ly,  as  a  small   door  at  the   end   of 

habits  V"  the  room  opened  and   closed  again, 

**  At  all  events   I,  as   an   individ-  almost  instantly.     "Oh,  its  dinner! 

ual,   cannot  open   these   ungracious  — I  suppose  if   I  had  any  shame   I 

recollections,  for   I  never   saw  you  should   say  luncheon,  for   it's   only 

!>efore, — I  do   not   even   now   know  two  o'clock,  not  to  say  that  ihc  meal 

your  name."  itself  will  have  small  pretensions  to 

"The   F.    0.    list  has   the   whole  be  called  a  dinner.     Will  you  come 

biography.     *  Thomas  Gardner  Lyd-  and  look  at  it  ?" 

yard,  educated  at  All  Souls,  Oxford,  There  was  nothing  very  hearty  in 

where  ho  took  first-class  in  cla.ssics  the   invitation,   as   little  was    there 

and   law ;    was  appointed  cornet   in  any  courtesy ;   but  the  strange  con- 

the  2d  Life  Guards,  Cth 18 — ;  trast  of  this  man's  shabby  exterior, 

sent  with  Lord  Raycrof  t's  Mission  to  and  the  tone  in  which  of  a  sudden 

Denmark   to    invest    His    Christian  he  had  burst  out  to  speak,  excited 

Majesty  with   the   insignia    of    the  an   intense  curiosity  in   me  to  see 
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more  of  him  ;    and   though   I  was  had  I  jet  heard  the  sound  of  her 

not  without  some  scruple  as  to  ray  yoice. 

right  to  be  there  at  all,  I  followed  "  My    Russian     colleague,"    con- 

him  as  we  walked  into  the  inner  tinued  he,   with    a    savage    laugh, 

room.  "  grew  half  terrified  at  the  thought 

A   young  girl,   whoso  pale  care-  of  my  influence  here  if  my  daughter 

worn  face  and  gentle  look   struck  became  a  Sultana,   and    got    some 

me  more  than  the  elegance  of  fea-  fellow  to  write  a  letter  in  a  Paris 

lures  I  afterwards  recognised,  curt-  newspaper  to  denounce  the  British 

sied  slightly  as  we  entered.  intrigue,  and  declare  that  1  had  be- 

'*A   distressed    B.    S.,    Marion,"  come  a  Mussulman :   and  the  F.  0. 

said  the  Consul,   introducing    me ;  people  wrote  out  to  me  to  inquire  if 

"  my  daughter,  sir — Fm  not  aware  of  it  were  true ;  and  I  replied  that,  as  I 

your  name."  had  not  owned  a  hat  for  five-and- 

*'Lowther."  thirty  years,  1  wore  a  turban  when 

"Lowther,     then — Mr.     Lowther,  I  went  out,    but  as    that  was    an 

Miss  Lydyard;    that's  the  regular  event    that    didn^t    happen    above 

form,  I  believe.     Sit  down  and  let  us  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  they  needn't 

have  our  soup ; "  and  as  he  spoke  he  mind  it,   and  that  if  her   Majesty 

proceeded  to  ladle  out  a  smoky  com-  made  a  point  of  it,  Td  not  go  out 

pound  in  which  rice  and  fragments  any  more. 

of  lamb  were  freely  mingled.  "  After  that  the  official   fellows, 

"This  is  all  you  will  get  for  din-  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  me 

ncr,    Mr.    Lowther,   and    so    secure  before,  never  gave  me  an}'  peace — 

what  solids  come  to  your  share ;  and  asking  for  returns  of  this  and  re- 

here  is  such  wine  as  we  drink  here,  ports  of  that     How  many  gkstres 

Ft  comes  from  Patras,  and  has  its  the  Pacha  gave  his  cook — ho^^biany 

fine  flavour  of  resin."  kids   went  to  a  pilaff* — how  many 

I  ate  and  drank  freely,  and  talked  wives  to  a  small  harem — what  was 
away  about  the  place  and  the  the  least  a  man  could  live  on  in  the 
people,  and  at  last  induced  my  English  service — and  whether  keep- 
host  to  speak  of  himself  and  his  ing  men  poor  and  on  the  prowl  was 
own  habits.  He  fished  and  shot,  not  a  sure  measure  to  secure  them 
ho  said,  some  years  before,  but  he  of  an  inquiring  and  inquisitive  dis- 
had  given  up  both  ;   he  also  had  an  position. 

Arab  nag  or  two,  but  he  sold  them  "  I    take     it,     they    must    have 

— in  fact,  as  time  wore  on,  he  had  liked    my    despatches,    for    not    a 

abandoned  everything  like  pastime  month   passed    that    they  did    not 

or    amusement,    and    now    droned  poke  me  up.     At  last  there  came  a 

away  life  in  a   semi-stupor,  or  be-  young  fellow  this  way  ;   he  was  on  a 

tween  gin  and  sleep.  walk  down  to  Thcssaly,  he  said,  to  see 

**  Capital   fellows  these  Albanian  Mount  Olympus ;   he  hurt  his  foot, 

brutes  for  letting  a  man  have  his  and  he  stayed  here  several  weeks, 

way.     No  one  asks  how   you   live,  and  he  wrote  them  a  despatch  in 

or  with  whom.      The    hogs    in    a  my  name,  and  said  what  a  stunning 

stye  are  not  less  troubled  with  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  to  make  all 

public  opinion.     Except  once  that  this  country  and  the  Epirus  Greek ; 

the  Pacha  sent    me    an    offer    for  and  that  we  should  checkmate  the 

Marion,  I  don't  know   that  I   have  Russians  by  erecting  a  rival   state 

ever  had  a  state  communication  since  and  a  heterodox  church,  and  I  don't 

I  took  up  my  post."  know  what  else.     Ho  got    up    his 

The  young    girl's    face    flushed  Greek  theology  from  Marion,  here— ■ 

crimson,  but  she  never  spoke,  nor  her  mother  was  from  Attica — and 
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he  made  belicYe  that  he  knew  all  controlling  her  emotion,  and  what  a 

the  dogmas."  relief  it  would  be  to  her  to  escape 

I  stole  a  look  at  Marion,  but  as  notice, 

quickly  withdrew   it,   for    she  was  The    Consul  was   so    pleased  to 

deadly  pale,  and  looked  as  if  about  have  any  opportunity  to  relieve  his 

to  faint.  mind  that  he  talked  away  for  hours, 

**  Marion  knows,"  continued  he,  and  of  his  most  intimate  concerns. 
*^  all  the  fine  reasons  he  gave  for  the  In  inveighing  against  the  hard  lot 
policy,  and  how  it  was  not  to  be  that  sentenced  his  wearing  out  his 
confounded  with  what  the  Greeks  last  years  of  life  in  such  a  place,  he 
call  the  Grande  Idee — no  Byzantian  told  me  his  whole  history.  There 
renaisMance  humbug  at  all,  but  was  but  one  point  of  any  doubt; 
some  sort  of  protectorate  state,  with  whether  Marion's  mother  had  been 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  I  think  a  wedded  wife  or  not  I  could  not 
as  the  protecting  powers  ;  and,  in  discover.  She  was  dead  some  years, 
fact,  he  got  to  be  so  plausible,  and  and  he  spoke  of  her  with  more  feel- 
quoted  such  marvellous  names,  that  ing  than  he  seemed  well  capable  of 
F.  0.  rose  to  the  bait,  and  asked  showing.  She  had  died  of  that 
to  have  further  information ;  but,  by  peculiar  form  of  disease  which  is 
that  time,  he  had  gone  away,  and  found  in  the  low-lying  lands  of 
we  never  saw  more  of  him."  Greece,   and  the  seeds  of  the  dis- 

The  young  girl  rocked  to  and  fro  order  ho  had    already  detected  in 

in  her  chair,  and  fearing  she  would  Marion.      *^  There  is  a  little  short 

fall  ofif  in  a  faint,   I  half  arose  to  cough,   without  effort,  but  when  I 

catch   her,  when  a  look  so  implor-  hear  it  it  goes  to  my  heart,"  said  he, 

ingly  sad    as   to    go  to    my  heart  *^  for  I  know  well  that  there  lurks  an 

arrested  me,  and  I  sat  still,  and  to  enemy  nothing  can  dislodge.     You 

avert  attention  from  her,  asked  the  hear  it  now,  listen  !"  cried  he — and 

Consul  some  questions  as  to  the  value  he  held  up  his    hands  to    impose 

of  the  project  he  had  written  about  silence,  but  I  heard  nothing. 

**  I  suppose  it  was  about  as  wise  I  sat  on  till  evening,  chatting  as 

as  such  things  generally  are,"  con-  smokers  will  do  in  that  broken  and 

tinued  he  ;  *^  it  may  have  had  its  little  unconnected  fashion  that  admits  of 

grain  of  sense  somewhere,  and  all  its  anything    being  taken   up,   and   as 

disadvantages  required   time  to  de-  lightly  abandoned.     There  was  not  a 

velop.     He  was  a  shrewd  sort  of  f  el-  little  to  interest  in  a  man  whose  mere 

low  that  William  Hope — that  was  his  incongruity  with  his  station  impart- 

name ;  he  borrowed  twenty  pounds  ed  a  strange  turn  to  all  his  opinions 

of  me,  and  he  sent  it  back  too,  and  and  judgments,   and  who    even  in 

a  very  pretty  writing-desk  to  Marion  ;  his  banishment  tried  to  follow  the 

and  a  box  of  books ;   and  he  said  events  of  a  world  he  was  destined 

he'd  come  back  some  fine  day  and  never  to  share  in.     For  many  a  year 

see  us,  but  he  has  apparently  for-  he  had  thought  of  nothing  but  how 

gotten  that,  and  it's  now  two  years  to  escape  from  this  dreary  spot — 

and  a  half  we  have  never  heard  of  to  exchange  with  any  one  and  for 

him.     Is  it  not,  Marion  ?"  anything ;  but  now  with  something 

*^  Two  years  and  eight  months,"  like  a  dread  of  civilisation  he  hugged 

said     she,     calmly ;    but    her    lips  himself  in  the  thought  of  his  exile 

trembled  in  spite  of  her.  where  ho  could  be  as  barbarous,  as 

I  was  not  sorry  when  our  chiboucks  neglectful,  and  as  degenerate  as  he 

were  introduced,  and  the  young  girl  pleased. 

had  a  fair  pretext  to  steal  away  ;  for  Of  this  same  savagery  one  trait 

I  saw  with  what  a  struggle  she  was  will  sufQce  to  indicate  the  extent 
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Preycsa  was  formerly  a  yacht  sta- 
tion where  men  frequently  came 
in  the  woodcock  season  or  for  the 
quails ;  but  a  terrible  brigand  out- 
rage, in  which  two  Germans  and  an 
English  naval  ofQcer  were  killed, 
put  an  end  to  all  such  visits.  Lyd- 
yard  declared  that  he  never  regret- 
ted an  incident  that  freed  him  from 
all  intrusion  of  strangers,  and  aver- 


red that  he  at  least  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Rlephts. 

When  I  wished  him  good-night 
he  WHS  far  too  deep  in  the  gin-flask 
to  make  his  words  impressive;  but 
as  he  told  me  he'd  like  me  to  come 
up  often  and  sit  with  him,  I  deter- 
mined to  accept  his  invitation  so 
long  as  I  lingered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 


CHAPTER   II. 


I  stayed  on  five  weeks  at  Prevesa,  words,  it  might  be,  interested  you 

for  though  I  gave  my  evenings  to  as  much,  or  more,  than  mine." 

the  Consul,  I  passed  every  morning  "  Yes,  it  is  true,"  said  she,  softly, 

with  Marion.     I  never    saw  a  girl  "  Which  is  true  ?"  asked  I,  in  a 

whose  society  had  the  same  charm  low  voice. 

for  me.      Heaven  knows  there  could  *'  That  he  loved  me !"  said  she, 

scarcely  have  been  so  dreary  a  spot,  in  the  same  unaltered  tone, 

nor  one  where  life  had  fewer  pleas-  **  And    >«u»       ; "  •  but  I   caught 

ures ;  but  there  seemed  a  capacity  myself  at  once,  and,  shocked  at  the 

for  enjoyment  in  her  mind,  which,  ungenerous  daring,  turned  it  off  by 

whether  for  sun   or  sky  or   shore,  saying,  ^^  I  should  like  to  hear  more 

for  breezy  mountain  or  dark  nestling  of  him  ;  tell  me  what  you  know  of 

wood,  could  extract  its  own  delight  his  history  or  belongings." 

and  be  happy.  '*  I  know  nothing,  except  that  he 

I  had  seen   enough  even   on  the  was  poor  as  ourselves ; '  that  what- 

first  day  I  met  her  to  be  aware  that  ever  ho  should  become  in  life  must 

Hope  had  not  made  a  merely  pas-  be  his  own  achievement ;    that  he 

sing  impression  upon  her  heart,  and  was  friendless  and  alone." 

I  was    cautious  to  avoid    all  that  '^Ho  was  a  gentleman  ?''  said  I, 

might    revive  the    memory  of   his  inquiring. 

name.      This  reserve  on   my  part  •*  Was  ho  not  a  gentleman  !    Was 

seemed  actually  at  length  too  much  not  every  word,   every  opinion  he 

for  her  patience,  for  in  one  of  our  uttered,   the    soul    of  honour    and 

long  walks  she  suddenly  asked  me  high  feeling!     When    he  spoke  of 

if  I  had  never  known  him.  what    he    read,   he    knew  how    to 

"  No,"    replied   T,     "Jnever ;    and  praise  all  that  was  noble,  and  truth- 

I  have  been  guardedly  careful  not  ful,  and  worthy,  and  to  decry  what- 

€o  ask  you  about  one  of  whose  inti-  ever  was  ignoble  or  mean.     When 

macy  with  you  I  feel  jealous."  he  helped  a  beggar  on  the  road,  he 

**  How    do    you   mean   jealous  ?"  gave  his  alms  like  one  whose  happier 

asked    she,    turning    on  me    those  fortune  it  was  to  aid  a  brother,  and 

large  full  eyes  that  reminded  of  the  who  might  himself  accept  assistance 

Homeric  simile,  the  ox-eyed."  to-morrow.     And  so  through  all  he 

"Perhaps  my  word  was  ill-chosen,"  did,    the  world    seemed  like    some 

said  T,  in  some  confusion  ;  "  but  what  flowery  meadow,  where,  if  we  would, 

I  tried  to  convey  was  the  discom-  we  might  stroll  or  stretch  at  ease, 

fiture  I  felt  on  thinking  that  there  each  happy  with  each." 

had  been  one  who  walk^  with  you  "  Was  he  ambitious  ?" 

where  we  are  walkings  and  whose  '*  If  you  mean  of  honour,  fame, 
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and   pood   repute,   yes,   as  I   never  "  I  should  be  glad  to  feel  that  some 

heard  of  any  one ;  but  of  that  sue-  one  would,  one  day,  trust  me  in  that 

cess  that  includes  wealth  and  state,  fashion.'^ 

luxurious  living,  and  the  rest  of  it,  '*  So  she  will,  if  you  inspire  her  with 
he  could  not  have  been,  for  he  has  the  same  love.     A  woman's  heart  can 
said  over  and  over  at  our  homely  be  as  good  or  as  bad  as  you  like  to 
board,  ^  This  is  indeed  what  delights  make  it ;  she  has  but  the  keeping  of 
me  I     It  is  here  I  begin  to  feel  how  it — the  culture  is  another's." 
unworthy  are   the   vulgar  slaveries  This  was  the  tone  of  many  a  con- 
rich  men  submit  to.' "  vcrsation  we  had  together,  through 
*•  He  had,  then,  some  experiences  all    of   which  I   could  gather   how 
of  the  life  he  censured  V"  a  girl  of  a  strong  will   and   an  un- 
'*  1  don't  know  that  he  had,  ex-  tried    nature    had    been    gradually 
ccpt  from  hearsay ;  but  ho  had  read,  moulded   to  opinions    so   new   and 
and  conversed  almost  as  much  as  he  strange  to  her  by   one  whose  tern- 
had  read."  perament  and  character  were  stronger 
"  Had  he  served  as  a  soldier  ?"  than  her  own. 

"  No,    he    could    not    bear    any  That    she    loved    him     with  her 

settled  career;  he  called  it  a  bond-  whole  heart — that  she  felt  towanla 

age,  and  that  all  men  who  followed  him  that  almost  worship  with  which 

any  distinct  calling  lost  their  iden-  a  fervid  imagination  will  inspire  its 

tity  in  the  craft:  he  would  laugh-  object  of  devotion — was  clear  enough, 

ingly    say,    *  they    become    smaller  But  I  own  that  my  greater  anxiety 

than  women.' "  was  to  learn,  if  I  could,    who  was 

"  He     loved     you     very     much,  this  man,  what  was   he,    and    how 

Marion,  and "  came  he  here?    It  was  not  difficult 

"  Why  has  he  not  returned  V  to  believe  that  even  a  man  of  cul- 
f:aid  she,  as  her  eyes  flashed  fiercely,  ture  and  refinement  might  have  fal- 
"  Say  out  your  words,  or  if  you  have  Icn  in  love  with  this  girl.  She  was, 
no  courage  for  them,  let  me  say  them,  with  certain  traits  of  delicate  health 
It  was  this  you  would  have  asked."  and  pallor,  of  great  beauty;  her 
*'  I  had  not  any  right."  largo  lustrous  eyes,  more  expressive 
"Of  course  you  had  not,  but  I  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  orbits 
will  give  the  right,  that  I  may  round  them,  could  change  from  n 
shame  the  questioner.  If  he  has  not  melting  softness  to  a  glance  of  wild 
come  back,  will  you  be  prepared  to  defiance ;  and  her  mouth,  of  which 
say  he  may  not  come  to-morrow?  the  teeth  inclined  slightly  inwards, 
this  very  night  ?  At  first  in  every  had  a  character  of  winning  sweet- 
footfall  on  the  road,  in  every  voice  ness  there  was  no  resisting.  Her 
I  heard — I  have  grown  wi.ser  now,  figure  might  be  called  faultless ; 
and  I  can  wait "  all  I  had  ever  seen  of  statuesque 
"  Such  trustfulness  honours  you,"  in  symmetry  was  realised  in  that 
said  I,  thoughtfully.  lithe  and  graceful  fonn,  which,  even 
"  It  is  no  more  than  what  I  owo  under  the  coarse  drapery  she  wore, 
him.  There,  look  there!"  said  she,  betrayed  in  every  pose  and  movc- 
— "  there  is  a  Levanter  coming  in  al-  ment  the  perfection  of  fonn. 
ready,  and  but  a  moment  back  that  And  just  as  the  conscious  gract; 
sea  was  like  a  mirror!  Is  not  life  of  the  beautiful  woman  blended 
just  such  another  ocean,  and  can  he  with  the  bounding  elasticity  of 
who  plans  a  voyage  be  more  certain  the  happy  girl,  so  in  temperament 
of  his  weather?  How  can  I  know  she  united  all  the  thoughtful  moods 
what  didiculties  ho  is  now  combat-  of  a  reflective  mind  with  the  fresh, 
ing,  what  barriers  oppose  him  ?"  wild  impulses  of  the  child. 
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**  I  know,'*  said   she  to   mo  one  arm  around  her  waist,  and  yet  would 

day,  ^'T   see    it;   you   are   puzzled  fire  indignantly  if  I   dared  to  call 

about  William  Hope."  her   "Marion   mou,"    as   in    Greek 

*'  I  own  it,"  said  I,  half  sorrow-  phrase  Hope  had  called  her. 

fully.  Anything  more  hopeless  than  the 

'' And  you  cannot   imagine   how  attempt  to  gain  her  affections  I  could 

this    man  of  refinement — this  croa-  not    imagine;   but    the    conviction, 

ture  of  gifts  and  graces,  thi:i  cmi-  strong  as  it  was,    did  not  save  mc 

nent  gentleman,   for   I   know   your  from  feeling  desperately  in  love  with 

comprehensive  phrase — could  have  her.     In  honest  fact,  the  glimpses  I 

loved  such  as  m^."  had  caught  of  her  nature,  when  re- 

"  Far  from  it,  Marion  ;  my  won-  vealing  to  me  her  love  for  another, 

der  is  how  he  could  tear   himself  had  completely  enraptured  me ;  her 

away  from  you,  even  for  a  season.**  warm  fidelity,  her  unswerving  faith, 

'*  That  was  duty.**  and  her  sustaining  pride  in  the  man 

"But    what  kind  of  duty?    He  she  loved,  needed  less  loveliness  than 

had  no  ties — no  cares  of  any  calling ;  hers  to  make  her  a    prize  to   be 

you  say  he  had  no  relatives  to  die-  striven  for. 

tate  to  him  :  how  could  he  explain  a  .  And  so  it  was,  I  did  love  her, 
necessity  where  there  was  no  pres-  dreamed  of  her  by  night  and  can- 
sure?'*  vassed   in  my  mind  by   day  what 

"  What  he  said  was  enough  for  way   to  win   her.     There  was  not 

mc.     And,*'  added  she,  after  a  pause,  living  a  man  who  had  less  count  to 

"  it  would  have  been  a  bolder  than  render  to  his  fellows  than   myself; 

either  you  or  me  would  have  dared  I  was  actually  without  kith  or  kin 

to  question  him."  or  belongings  of  any  kind.     That  I 

This  chance  speech  explained  in  should  marry  a  girl  in  the  humblest 

full  the  ascendancy  that  his  more  condition  was  purely  my  own  iffair. 

powerful  nature  had  gained  over  her,  There  was  not  one  to  question  me; 

and  how  it  was  easier  to  her  to  be-  but^  above  all  this  and  beyond  it,  1 

lieve  than  to  distrust  him.  owned  the  one  great  difficulty,  hotr 

"  Does  he  write  to  you  ?"  should  I  gain  her  love  ?    The  very 

"  No.'*  mode  in   which   my  intimacy  with 

"  Nor  you  to  him  .'**  her  had  been  effected,  would  make 

"  No ;  ne  did  not  ask  it !"  it  a  sort  of  treason  were  I  to  try  to  win 

"  And  still    you    know    he  will  her  affections ;  and   I   could  fancy 

come  back  ?'*  that  scornful  banter  in  which  she 

"  I   know  it  ;**   and  she  nodded  would  meet  my  addresses,  and  ask 

twice,  with  a  little  smile  that  seemed  me  what  sort  of  memory  was  mine  ? 

to  say  how  assured  she  felt  in  the  T  could  picture  her  raillery  too  on 

avowal.  the  nature  that  could  deliberately 

If  there  seems  scant  delicacy  in  raise  its  hopes  on   the  foundation 

the  way  I  dared  to  question  her,  let  of  affection    laid  by  another,    and 

me  hasten  to  say  that  our  intimacy  make  what,  to  an  honest  mind,  would 

warranted   the  freedom,  which  her  be  jealousy,    minister  to  his  own 

manner  besides  invited ;  for  I  have  passion. 

not  given  here  the  details  of  those  It  was  all  true,  and  except  some 

conversations  that  occurred  between  advantages  of  a  purely  worldly  kind, 

us,  nor  told  how   we  were  led  on  and  for  which   I  knew  she  would 

from  word  to  word  to  closest  con-  have  little  value,  I  had  nothing  in 

fessions.  my  favor.     The  only  question  then 

Strange   girl  in    every  way !  she  that  remained  was,  should  I  better 

would  suffer  me  to  walk  witli  my  break  the  spell  that  was  on  me  by 
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incurring  a  distinct  refusal;  or  should  young  men  of  great  fascination  and 

I  fly  at  once,  and  leave  the  place  for  faultless  costume,   I  was  too  much 

ever  ?  under  the  shadow  of  my  lato  dis- 

The  latter  seemed  the  wiser  re-  comfiture  to  emerge  into  the  broad 

Rolve,  and  I  came  to  it  as  I  slowly  sunlight  of  their  gay  converse, 

walked  homeward  to  my  inn  at  night.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

Instead  of  going  to  bed  T  sent  for  the    said  R to  me  one  night,  as  we 

landlord,  and  engaged  with  him  to  walked   the  deck  alone ;    *^  I  never 

furnish  me  horses  and  a  guide  to  saw  you  before  in  such  low  spirits.** 

anywhere  on  the  coast  by  which  I  I  made  some  pretext  of  health, 

might  take  shipping  for  Italy  or  the  and  changed   the  theme,  when  he 

shores  of  the  Adriatic.     There  was  asked  me  where   I   had  been,  and 

a  return  caravan  with  a  strong  armed  how  I  had  come  to  that  little-visited 

party  bound  for  Salonica  to  start  at  spot — Salon ica. 

midnight.     I  made  my  bargain,  and  "  As  for  that,"  I  said,   "  I  have 

within  two  hours  after  was  on  the  been  sojourning  in  scores  of  places 

road.  not  fit  to  compare  with  it ;   places 

I  have  little  more  to  add.     Wo  you  never  so  much  as  heard  of — 

were  nearly  three  weeks  on  the  way,  Yanina,  Arta,  Corstatacu,  and  Pre- 

and    I   was   thoroughly  exhausted,  vesa." 

weather-worn,  and  very  ragged,  when  **PrevesaI  the  little  bay  opposite 

I    entered    at    nightfall    that  dirty  Corfu?" 

seaport  which  I  am  now  told  is  to  "  Yes ;  how  do  you  know  it  ?" 

become  the  greatest  commercial  mart  *^  Because  I  passed  three  months 

of  the  Levant.  there.     It  was  in  tliat  little  dreary 

One  of  the  first  sights  that  struck  fishing  village  where  I  lived  on  sar- 

me  as  I  came  in  was  a  party  of  yacht  dines  and   boiled  rice.     I  wrote  a 

sailors  with  the  word  *^  Marmion"  on  marvellous    State    paper,    that    the 

their  glazed  habits.  fellows  at  F.  O.  used  to  say  made 

The  Marmion  was  the  crack  yacht  it  a  crying  shame  for  me  to  leavo 

of  Cowes — the  fastest  cutter,  it  was  diplomacy.     I  was  then  attached  to 

supposed,    ever    built,    and    lately  my  uncle's  Embassy  at  Constanti- 

bought  by  the  Duke  of  R ,  nople." 

whom  I  had  known  intimately  at  All  "  What  year  was  that  V 

Souls.     Having  learned  that  he  was  In    18 — .     I    seldom    can    recall 

bound  for  the    Piraeus,    I   sent  otT  a  date,   but  I  have  a  clue  to  this 

a  few  lines,  asking,  if  not  utterly  one."     He  paused  for  some  seconds 

inconvenient,   that    he    would    give  and    added — *' There  was  a    good- 

me  a  passage  to  Greece.  looking  girl  there  that  I  *  spooned  * 

A  letter  from  the  Duke,  with  a  and  got  very  fond  of  too.     That's 

most    cordial    invitation,    answered  the  confounded  part  of  those  bar- 

me  within  an  hour.     He  was  on  his  barous  places.     It  is  not  only  the 

wedding  tour,  and  had  a  small  party  onions  and  the  black  bread  you  get 

of  friends,  but  ample  room,  and  a  used  to,   but  you   conform   to   the 

hearty  welcome  for  me.  women  too,  and  if  you  remain  over 

If  I  were  painting  a  picture  de  long  you  end  by  marrying  one  of  them. 

genre,  I  might  linger  to  sketch  some  Shako  your  head,  old  fellow,  but  it 

of  the  scenes,  and  one  or  two  of  the  might  happen  all   the  same."     Ho 

characters,  of  that  yacht  party  ;  but  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  gave  a 

though  there  was  a  very  pretty  and  faint  sigh,  and  tlien  with  a  sort  of 

attractive  bride,  and  more  than  one  shake,  like  one  throwing  off  a  load, 

brideamaid  of  striking  beauty,  and  said — ^*  Gomo  down  below  and  let^s 

some    half-dozen    very    assiduous  have  a  glass  of  brandy-and-wator.*' 
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TUB  BLAZE*  ON  THE  HEABT. 

TnEN  good-bye,  Joe ;  youVe  gone,  Fm  told, 

Away  to  the  far-off  West ; 
And  the  old  folks  say,  and  the  Deacon,  too, 

They're  sure  it's  all  for  the  best, 
For  the  cursed  dram-shop  spoiled  you,  Joe, 

And  I  never  could  bo  your  wife ; 
Yet  I'm  'most  afcared,  in  spite  of  myself, 
I'll  love  you  all  my  life. 
Day  and  night, 
Night  and  day, 
Ever  in  sight, 
Never  away. 
Joe,  dear  Joe ! 

I  often  think  of  the  days  of  old, 

When  we  tapped  the  maple-tree, 
And  you  swore  the  sap  wam't  half  as  sweet 

As  the  kiss  you  stole  from  me. 
I  think  of  the  walksjthrough  the  hemlock  woods 

To  the  meetin'-house  with  you; 
But  the  stars,  somehow,  don't  shine  so  bright, 
And  the  sky  don't  seem  so  blue. 
Day  and  night. 
Night  and  day. 
Ever  in  sight, 
Never  awav, 
Joe,  dear  Joe ! 

The  blaze  you  made  on  the  juniper-trcc 

Long  years  will  wear  away, 
But  the  blaze  you've  left  on  my  heart  will  lost 

Till  age  has  turned  mo  gray. 
For  I  can't  forget ;  when  I  shut  my  eyes, 

You're  sure  to  come  to  view, 
Till  I  kinder  wish  for  an  endless  sleep. 
One  last,  long  dream  of  you. 
Day  and  night. 
Night  and  day, 
Ever  in  sight, 
Never  away, 
Joe,  dear  Joe ! 


*  A  backwoodsman*  a  mark  on  a  tree,— showd  that  some  chap  *s  been  along  that* 
Itcfore. 
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THE   RLUEBERKV    FROLIC* 


On,  liarbara  dear,  youMl  come  with  me, 

And  Siss  will  go  with  Bly  ; 
WeVo  off  to  the  blueberry  frolic  to-day, 

With  hay-cart,  buggy,  and  fly. 
Old  Jake's  to  the  fore,  with  his  flddlo  and  bovr, 

And  Jonathan  brings  his  horn  ; 
We'll  end  with  a  dance  at  the  room  in  the  mill, 
Then  home  at  the  peep  of  dawn. 
Then  come,  come,  come ! 
Though  Margery,  Befts,  and  Sue, 
Jenny,  and  Kate,  will  all  be  there, 
They  ain't  a  touch  to  you ! 

^ly  sakes  I  youM  make  an  angel  cuss. 

You  vc  got  such  a  lot  of  airs ; 
Mebbe  the  Governor's  gowl  enough. 

If  weVe  such  small  af&irs. 
Fm  blessed  if  I  don't  ask  Bella  to  come. 

She'd  give  her  eyes  to  e;o ; 
Ilcr  eyes  ain't  bad — you  know  they  ain't — 
And  her  neck  is  like  the  snow. 
Then  come,  come,  come ! 
Though  Margery,  Bess,  and  Sue, 
Jenny,  and  Kate,  will  all  bo  there. 
They  ain't  a  touch  to  j'ou ! 

Now  don't  you  cry !  I  only  joked : 

I  knew  yer  meant  to  go. 
It's  'cause  I  love  you,  Barbara  dear, 

I  somethnes  hate  3'ou  so. 
Come,  let's  get  spliced  ;  it's  time,  I  guess : 

Let's  drop  these  pets  for  life. 
I'd  like  some  pets  of  a  different  sort. 
With  Barbara  for  my  wife.' 

Then  come,  come,  come  ! 
Though  Margery,  Bess,  and  Sue, 
Jenny,  and  Kate,  will  all  be  there. 
They  ain't  a  touch  to  you  I 

the  North-Kasteni  States,  and  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  tlirro  an-! 
ve  tracts,  called  *'  Barrens,"  over  which  fires  have  swept  tliat  have  l)urncd  ui» 
y  soil  itsolf,  and  have  left  nothing  behind  them  but  bare  rocks,  lofty  rainpiken 
ickcned  stems  uf  pine-trees),  and  blueberries.  At  the  end  of  Auiji:ii:»t  all  cn'a- 
gins  to  think  that  )>hicl)crries  taste  nice.  The  bears  camp  out  on  tlic  barren^. 
»w  fat  and  saucy.  Clouds  of  wild  pigeons  cluster  on  tlie  old  nimpikcs  as  tliick 
iberries ;  and  the  boys  and  fjfirls  hitch  their  horses  into  hay-waggons  half  filled 
ly,  and  oflfthcy  go  "*a-berryin\*'  and  pick  barrels  of  blueberries,  which  mother 
irus  dries  and  pre!*er\'es  for  winter^s  use.  Il*s  crcat  fun,  I  tell  3'ou.  Boys, 
irds,  and  bears— all  nature  goes  In  for  one  big  "Ww<*frry  frolic:'^  and  If  th<'y 
.  a  good  time,  I  Just  want  to  know. — &.  S.,  Jr. 
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No.  ITT. 

WAITINO   FOR  YOC,    JOCK. 

Winter's  agoing ; 

The  streams  are  a-flowing ; 

The  May  flowers  blowing 

Will  soon  be  in  view. 
But  all  things  seem  faded, 
For  my  heart  it  is  jaded, 

Waiting  for  you,  Jock, 
Waiting  for  you ; 

Oh,  but  it's  weary  work, 
Waiting  for  you ! 

As  soon  as  the  day's  done, 
My  thoughts  to  the  west  run  ; 
I  envy  the  red  sun. 

That  sinks  from  my  view. 
On  you  it*s  a-shining. 
While  here  I  am  pining, 

Waiting  for  you,  Jock, 
Waiting  for  you  ; 

Oh,  but  it's  weary  work. 
Waiting  for  you ! 

T  sigh  when  the  day  beams, 

The  pitiful  night  seems 

To  cheer  me  with  sweet  dreams. 

That  bear  me  to  you. 
Each  morn  as  you  flee  me, 
The  fading  stars  sec  me. 

Waiting  for  you,  Jock, 
Waiting  for  you ; 

Oh,  but  it's  weary  work, 
Waiting  for  you ! 

Go,  robin,*  fly  to  him, 
Sing  ever  nigh  to  him ; 
Summer  winds,  sigh  to  him ; 

Bid  him  be  true  I 
Where  he  sleeps  on  the  prairie.^ 
Oh,  whisper,  kind  fairies, 

"  Waiting  for  you,  Jock, 
Waiting  for  you ! 

Oh,  but  if  s  weary  work, 
Waiting  for  you !" 


*  The  American  thrash. 
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No.  IV. 

THE   LONG   VOYAGE. 

The  mackerel  boats  sailed  slowly  out 

Into  the  darkening  sea, 
But  the  grey  gull's  flight  was  landward. 

The  kestrel  skimmed  the  lea. 

Strange  whisperings  wore  in  the  air ; 

And  though  no  leaflet  stirred. 
The  echo  of  the  distant  storm, 

The  moaning  sough,  was  heard. 

It  came — the  swift-winged  hurricane, 

Bursting  upon  the  shore, 
Till  the  wild  bird's  nest,  and  the  fisher's  cot, 

All  trembled  at  its  roar. 

And  woman  wept,  and  watched,  and  wept, 

And  prayed  for  the  night  to  wane ; 
And  watched  and  prayed,  though  the  setting  sun 

Lit  up  the  window-pane. 

«*  A  sail !" 

That  sail  is  not  for  you ;  * 

It  slowly  fades  away. 
The  sun  may  set ;  the  moon  may  rise ; 

The  night  may  turn  to  day  ; 

Slow  years  roll  by,  and  the  solemn  stars 

Glide  on — but  all  in  vain  ! 
They  have  sailed  away  on  a  long,  long  voyage ; 

They'll  never  come  back  again. 

No.  V. 

AFEARED    OF   A    GALL. 

On,  darn  *  it  all ! — afcared  of  her, 

And  such  a  mite  of  a  gall ! 
Why,  two  of  her  size  rolled  into  one 

Won't  ditto  sister  Sail. 
Iler  voice  is  sweet  as  the  whipporwill's, 

And  the  sunshine's  in  her  hair  ; 
But  I'd  rather  face  a  redskin's  knife, 

Or  the  grip  of  a  grizzly  bear. 


•  Sail  don't  like  this  word.  Says  it's  only  fit  for  stockings,  and  suchlike. 
i*t  he  helped.  The  country  folks  arc  great  at  darning.  They  will  "  dam." 
t  aJl  about  it— S.  S.,  Jr. 
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Yet  Sail  says,  "  Why,  she's  such  a  dear, 

She's  just  the  one  for  you." 
Oh,  darn  it  all !  af eared  of  a  gall. 

And  me  just  six  feet  two ! 

■ 

Though  she  ain't  any  size,  while  Tni 

Considerable  tall, 
Vm  nowhere  when  she  speaks  to  me. 

She  makes  me  feci  so  small. 
My  face  grows  red,  my  tongue  gets  hitched. 

The  cussed  thing  won't  go ; 
It  riles  me,  'cause  it  makes  her  think 

I'm  most  tarnation  slow. 
And  though  folks  say  she's  sweet  on  mc, 

I  guess  it  can't  be  true. 
Oh,  darn  it  all — afeared  of  a  gall, 

And  me  just  six  feet  two ! 

My  sakes  !  just  s'pose  if  what  the  folks 

Is  saying  should  be  so  ! 
(So,  cousin  Jane,  and  speak  to  her. 

Find  out,  and  let  me  know ; 
Tell  her  the  galls  should  court  the  men, 

For  isn't  this  leap  year  V 
That's  why  I'm  kinder  bashful  like, 

Awaiting  for  her  here. 
And  should  she  hear  Ym  scared  of  her. 

You'll  swear  it  can't  be  true. 
Oh,  darn  it  all — afenrd  of  a  gall, 

And  me  just  six  feet  two ! 
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KENELM    CHILLINGLY. 

The  last  words  of  any   man  arc  The     Ramc      natural      sentiment 

iteresting — we  had  almost  said—  prompts  us  to  regard  with  double 

»  all  men  ;  and  though  fact  may  eagerness  —  with  a   feeling,   which 

)t    confirm    so    broad    a    general  we  may    describe    as    intense    and 

atemcnt,    yet    in    sentiment    and  wistful  curiosity,  mingling  in  our  in- 

;sencc  it  remains  true.     No  doubt,  teres t — every  last  work  in  literature. 

tat  great  conclusion  of  visible  ex-  Did  the  man  know  that  this  was  the 

tence  from  which  we  all  have  an  last  time  he  should  stand  between  u.« 

istinctive  shrinking,  often  seems  to  and  the  unknown,  interpreting  to  us 

se  a  great  deal  of  its  solemnity  as  it  the  invisible  ?  Were  all  these  reflcc- 

iproachcs  ;  and  tlie  last  utterances  tions  of  his — these  suggestions  whicli 

I  most  men  are   trivial,  betraying  awaken    our    own    thoughts — ovcr- 

ither  the  languor  and  weakness  of  shadowed   by    some    consciousness 

orn-out    humanity,  than  any  seri-  within   him   that  to   us   he   should 

js  consciousness  of  that  mysterious  never   speak  more  ?     A   last  work 

id   solemn   position    between    the  with  such  a  conscious  inspiration  is 

ien     and    unseen,    which    a    man  rare  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  it 

m    occupy    but    once,    and    from  is   so.       Even  Addison's  invitation 

hich,    according  to   universal    hu-  to  come  and  see  how  a  Christian 

lan   superstition,  his   words   ought  could   die,   jars  upon  the  listener  ; 

»  come  with  a  moral  force  and  sig-  and  we  doubt  whether  it  would  be 

ificance  which  no  other  can    give,  possible  to  put  up  with  productions 

ut  when   it  does  so  happen  that  which  took  us  at  such  a  disadvan- 

ose  who  are  on  the  eve  of  leaving  tage,    and  in  which     the    didactic 

is  world  have   really   said   some-  impulse  natural  to  humanity  would 

'ng  worth  remembering,  how  anx-  have  such  enormous  leverage.     But 

sly  we  dwell  upon   and   cherish  yet    that    writer   must  have  made 

ir  words.      To    those  who   love  small   impression   on   the  mind    of 

dying  man,  they  are  more  pre-  his   time  whose   last  production   is 

IS  than  anything  else  ho   leaves  not  received   with   an  interest,  and 

ind  him  ;  *  and   all   mankind    is  treated   with  an   importance,    pccu- 

e  or  less  touched  and  interested  liar    to     itself.       The     two     great 

every      utterance      which      is  contemporaries    who     shared     with 

by  of    the    dignity     and     im-  Lonl  Lytton  the  applause  of  his  gen- 

nce  of  the  last  moment.     The  eration   both  left  fragments  behind 

is  grateful  to  every  mortal  who  them,   works   half — nay,   less    than 

out  of  tlie  warm  precincts  of  half — completed ;  both  of  whicli  their 

leerful  day  with  such  a  mien  admirers  tell   us   would   have   been 

es  humanity  credit.     We  ac-  remarkable  among  the  works  of  the 

is  testimony  that  life  has  been  master,  but  neither  of  which  could 

living,    and   that   death    has  by    any    exercise    of    ingenuity   be 

\   to  nppal    the    pious    and  made    to    mean    more    than    their 

ous    spirit,    with    perhaps  a  author    had    been    accustomed    to 

and  more  heartfelt  satisfac-  mean,  or  to   possess   greater   moral 

in    accompanies    any    other  weight     than     their     predecessors. 

bearing  in  life.  When    any   .special  impulse   of  ro- 


Cll^liIl^:^y  :    hU  Adventures  and  Opinions.    By  the  Author  of  *  Th«  Cax- 
3  vc>ls.    WiUiaiu  Blackwood  ^  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London  :  1S?3. 
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fipcct  or  rej!;ard  moves  the  mind  of  assertion  ;  or,  indeed,  we  may  allow, 
a  reader  towards  Dickens  or  Thack-  as  he  himself  said   on    many  occa- 
eray,  it  will  certainly  not  be  either  sions,  that  there  was  no  actual  fact 
to    *  Edwin    Drood '    or   to    *  Denis  in   it  at  all.      But  yet  such  an  im- 
DuvaP    that   he  will  turn.     These  pression  is  never   made    without  a 
scraps    of    unfinished    work    might  certain  amount  of  cause  ;  and  while 
have  been,  so  far  as  their  internal  we  believe  that  Bulwer  never  con- 
evidence  goes,  produced  at  any  pe-  sciously  drew  from  himself,  we  are 
riod  of  their  authors'  lives.     There  convinced  that  his  own  unconscious 
is  nothing  in  them  to  attract  speci-  personality  was  continually  shadow- 
ally  even  the  eye  of  affection.  ed  forth  in  the  figures  of  his  heroes: 
Lord  Lytton  has  been  more  for-  ho   struggled  with  them,  conquered 
tunate  ;  he  has  not  only  completed  with   them,   and   repeated   in   them 
his  last  work,   but  he  has  done  so  his  own  triumphs  ;  while  they,   on 
as  a  man  naturally  would,  who,  with-  their  side,  thought  as  he  did,  and 
out  taking   upon  him  anything    of  were  actuated  wholly  by  his  motives 
the   solemnity   of  a  final  utterance,  and  traditions.     Through   all  these 
has  yet  felt  himself  in  that  stage  of  graceful,    witty,    polished,    iusiouat- 
life  which   every   reasonable    mind  ing,    and    successful    young    men 
must  know  to  be   the  last,   and  in  there   ran   tliis    thread   of   identity 
which  the  impulse  to  sum  up  and  with   the  graceful   polish,  the  high 
compare   all    human    thoughts   and  culture,  the  versatile  genius,  and  the 
projects,  is  stronger  than  any  other  wide  successes  of  their  author.  They 
intellectual  motive.      He  has  added  were   not  portraits  of  himself,  any 
to   the    cunous    completeness   with  more   than   the  type  of  manly  per- 
which   his    last    book    finishes    his  fection  from  whose  fine  proportions 
literary  career,  by  mingling  in  it  the  a  great  painter  draws  all  his  greatest 
old  modes  of  working,  to  which  ho  figures,  is  the  absolute  original  of  the 
was  always  faithful,  with  the  new  historical  or  poetical  heroes  whom 
modes   of  thinking  which   he   half  he    places  .on    his    canvas.      Lord 
accepted  and  half  resisted ;  which  be-  Lytton  painted  from  himself  only  as 
longed  neither  to  his  generation  nor  Michael   Angclo   might   have  done, 
to  his  temperament,  but  which  his  The  marked  and  curious  difference 
ever-ambitious     and     all-embracing  which  we  note  in  *  Kenelm  Chilling]/ 
mind  could  not  consent  to  have  no  is  that  the  painter  has  ceased  to  be 
share   in.      '  Kenelm   Chillingly '  is  able   to   use  himself  for  his  model 
framed  on  the  same  model  as  most  He  has  looked  in  his  glass  for  this 
of  his  previous  works,  and  resembles  last  time,  and  he  has  seen  that  the 
them  curiously  in  all  the  family  fea-  courtly  gentleman  tlierein  reflected 
tures  that  murk  a  common  parent-  was  no  longer  tlie  type  which  a  new 
age  ;  and  yet  it  is^  strangely,  touch-  generation  would   recognise.      Pc^ 
ingly  difTerent  from  all  its  prodeces-  haps  it  was  with  a  certain  shock  of 
Kors.     Nothing  has  been  more  com-  natural  pain   that  the  artist  recog- 
mon  than  to  say  that  Lord  Lytton  nised   this  fact  ;  but  it  seems  veiy 
himself    was   his   own   hero  —  that  clear  to  us  that  he  did  recognise  it 
even  the  age  of  heroism  changed  as  The    new    picture    is   from   a  new 
the  author  grew  older,  and  that  from  model,  conceived  perhaps  something 
the  young   Pelham   to    the  middle-  after   the    old    traditions,    but  yet 
aged  philosopher  of  his  kter  works,  visibly     and    confessedly     another 
he  himself  was  always,  more  or  less  manner  of  man.     And   this  change 
visibly,  the  original  of  the  picture,  affects   the   whole    structure  of  the 
We  need  not  stay  to  inquire  how  book.     Instead  of   having  the  coo- 
much  actual  truth  there  was  in  this  fidencc  of  certainty  (to  keep  up  oar 
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metaphor)    as    to    the    working    of  hero,    though    he   has    one    strand 
certain    muscles,    the    pose   of   the  of  the  old  web  so  knitted  into  his 
limbs,  the  action  of  the  figure,  there  character,   that  we  feel  sure  he  will 
may  be  detected  in  the  picture  an  be  led  eventually    into  public    life 
occasional   vagueness  and  an   occa-  and  the  service  of  his  country,  as 
sional    rigidity,    according    as    the  certainly  as  any  Pelham  of  them  all, 
artist  reproduced  too  exactly,  or  for  differs  totally  from  all  those  brilliant 
a  moment  forgot  to  follow  the  lines  young  neophytes,  in  so  far  that  his 
of  his  new  model.     The  change  con-  early  adventures  do  nothing  at  all 
fuses  him.      Sometimes    he)^forgets  for  his  own  advancement,  but  are 
himself,  and  puts  in  unawares  one  spent  in  aimless  philosophical  wan- 
of  the  old  strongly-marked  and  cer-  derings  and  efforts   for  the  good  of 
tain  outlines;  then  bethinks  himself,  others.      Kenelm      is     more     than 
and   his    hand   wavers.     The    same  "viewy,"   he   is   the  victim   of   ad- 
effect  is  visible  in  the  moral  as  well  vanced   ideas  and   new   theories    of 
as  the  structural  composition  of  the  life — theories  which  his  instructors 
book.     Instead  of  the  old  unfailing  make    trade    and    capital    of,    but 
and    exuberant    fellow-feeling    with  which  he,  in  the  seriousness  of  his 
which  he  threw  himself  into  all  his  nature,  takes  for  real,  and  endeav- 
former  hero  said  or  did.  Lord  Lytton  ours  manfully  to  work  out,  to  the 
follows  his  new  hero  with  an  interest  much  tribulation   of  all   his  friends, 
which  is  almost  wistful.     lie  him-  and  confusion  of  his  own  existence, 
self  is  not  sure  that  ho  quite  com-  No  hero  of  Lord  Lytton's  ever  got 
prebends  what  the  young  man  would  through  three  volumes  before  with- 
be  at ;  he  is  anxious,  watching  him  out  striking  some  stroke  on  his  own 
as  he  moves,  doubtful  what  he  will  account,  or  winning  some  dazzling 
make  of  it;  and  by  times  interposes  personal   success;  and  we  are    not 
in  his  own  person  by  a  tour  deforce^  sure    that    Kenelm's    disinterested- 
which  we  feel  must  have  been  almost  ness,    his    indifference    to    personal 
conscious,   to  get  his  Frankenstein  advantage  and  to  his  own  position, 
out  of  trouble.     In  the  old  days  he  are  not  in  themselves  a  proof  that 
left  the  hero  gaily  to  those  manifold  something  has  been  gained  by  that 
and  unfailing    resources  which    he  very  progress  and  those    very  ad- 
knew  so  well,  conscious  that  no  em-  vanced  ideas  which  it  is  the  author's 
ergency,  however  unforeseen,  would  aim  to  hold  up  to  general  contempt, 
find  his  Pelham  or  his  Pisistratus  at  It  is  true  that  a  great  part  of  Lord 
a  loss.     But  he  is  by  no  means  sure  Lytton's  purpose  is  to  show  that  the 
that  bis    new-fangled    Kenelm    will  indifference  of  his  hero  is  a  reaction 
know  how  to  take  care  of  himself  against  the  supreme  and  active  self- 
vhen  diflSculties  come  in  the  wa3\  ishness  on  principle,  of  such  char- 
This      curious      difference      runs  acters  as   that  of  young  Chillingly 
through   all    the    book  ;   and    there  Gordon,  the  clever,  cold,  and  unscru- 
is  another    difference    which    sepa-  pulous  disciple  of  the  new  ideas ;  but 
rates  it  equally  from  the  others,  and  this  reaction  is  at  first  unconscious, 
in   which  we  find  a    characteristic  and  only  takes  form  and  shape  as 
liomage  to  the  changed  chardcter  of  Kenelm  becomes   convinced   of  the 
the  times.     Lord  Lytton's  heroes  are  impossibility  of  life,  such  life  as  he 
4dl   adventurers  more   or   less,  bent  could  live,  under  the  conditions  pre- 
Upon    conquering    the     world,    and  scribed     to    him    by    his    teachers, 
winning      for      themselves       cither  His  quaint  desire  "  to  get  out  of  his 
Wealth    or    glory,    or    elevation    of  own   skin"  into  some  other  man^s, 
one  kind  or  another.     But  the  new  for  the  sake  of  getting  somehow  at 
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a  life  which  shall  be  real,  grows  out  tent   even  in  heads  that  wear  coro- 
of  the  natural  weariness  and  disgust  nets.     The    impracticable    and    un- 
of    a    generous    temperament    with  manageable  Kenelm  is  in  this  way  a 
the  new  canons,  which  nevertheless  certificate   of   character   to   the  age 
bind  him  mentally,  until  experience  which   his    author    assails    through 
and   some    considerable    sowing    of  him.     An   evil   age,    and   the  tiroes 
philanthropical  wild  oats  opens  his  all  out  of  joint ;  yet  with  the  best 
eyes.     Lord  Lytton  is  very   severe  in   it   struggling  painfully  still   to- 
upon   his  age  —  upon   its  elaborate  wards  a  higher  best,  if  that  maybe 
unrealities,    and    the    huge    S3'stem  got  at  anyhow;  and  by   very  force 
of  shams  in  which  everything  most  of  their  dissatisfaction   proving  that 
important  in  the  world  is  gradually  they  possess  an  elevated  standard  of 
getting   involved ;  but  he  shows,  at  good  and  evil,  a  sense  of  some  good 
the  same   time,   his   appreciation   of  not  yet  attained,  which   perhaps  is 
the  fact,  that  the  better  spirits  of  the  unattainable,     but     towards    which 
age  strive  through  all  the  falsehoods  they  are  still  in  the  attitude,  not  of 
— which  they  discover  to  be  false,  one  despair,  but  of  hope, 
by    one — towards    a    better  and   a        The  beginning  of  this  book  is  one 
higher  aim  than   would,  fifty  years  of   Lord   Lytton's    happiest  efforts, 
ago,  have  been  supposed  to  move  a  It  is   clear    and   terse    and   bright, 
young    man^s    fancy.     In    Pelham^s  and  full  of  delicate  fun  and  humour; 
day  selfishness  was  also  very  com-  and  though    the    Chillingly  family 
mon,  and  it  is  very  distinctly  set  are  perhaps  put  on  the  canvas  with 
forth   in   that  charming  chronicle  of  more  elaboration  and  fulness  of  de- 
fashionable   and    political    struggles  tail  than  is  quite  necessary,  seeing 
for  the  pre-eminence.     Pelham,  how-  we  are  to  know  so  very  little  more 
ever,    takes  advantage  of   it  gaily ;  about    them,    the    picture    is   both 
he    is  not  driven  distraught  by  it  charming  and   amusing.     Sir  Peter 
like   Kenelm ;  and   thus,  if  the  evil  himself  is  au  example  of  Lord  Ljt- 
is  darker  as  being  more  elaborately  ton's  favourite  mixture  of  philosophy 
systematiscd,  the   exceptional   good,  and   learning  with  good  sense  and 
which  always  holds  its  place,  is  pro-  warm  afiections,  toned  down  to  the 
jportionately  brighter.     A  gentleman  sober  level  befitting  an  unambitious 
who  adventured  himself  in  the  guise  country  gentleman.     He  is,  besides^ 
<of  a  workman  among  common  pco-  another   and   final   instance  of  thit 
pie    fifty    years    ago     would    have  very    touching    and    charming  en- 
been  at  once  credited   with   an   evil  bodiment  of  paternal  love  which  » 
motive ;  and   even    the   benevolence  often  recurs  in  Lord  Lytton*s  works, 
•of  fiction  could  have  attempted  no-  and  which  it  is  always  delightful  to 
thing  better  for  him  than  such  an  meet  with.     Wo  do  not  know  any 
.excuse  for  his  conduct  as  incipient  other  author  who  has  given  so  moci 
madness,  or  at  the  least  a  bad  dis-  prominence   to   the  relationship  b^ 
appointment      and      broken      heart  tween   father   and  son,  or  who  htf 
could  give.     But  in  these   days  we  exhibited    in    so    beautiful    a  light 
have  grown  familiar  with  the  notion  this   warmest    link    of    love   which 
that  a  man  may  think  of  studying  can   exist   between     two   men  with 
"life"  in  peaceful  scenes  of  industry  all   the   charm   which    it  possesses, 
as  well  as  in  casinos  or  disreputable  The  mutual  respect   of   the  yooiig 
haunts  about  town  ;  and  have  learn-  man  and  the  old  man,  the  rcverrtwe 
ed  to  believe  that  dissatisfaction  with  of  the  son  for  his  father's  opinioBS^ 
•the  inequalities  of  existence  is  not  to  the  indulgent  consideration  of  the 
be  found  alone  in  the  workman's  lodg-  father  for  the    son's,   the  sense  ef 
ing,  but  may  wake  a  weary  discon-  mutual  support,  understanding,  vA 
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ccnsolAtion  which  bridges  over  even  to    the  good    Sir  Peter,   but   it    is 

these  chasms  between  one  genera-  doubtful   whether  he  wanted  more, 

tion  and  another,  which   cannot  be  The  match  was  unexceptionable  on 

otherwise  surmounted, — are  always  both  sides,  and  the  pair  lived  together 

beautifully     rendered,    and     never  in  perfect,  if  tame,  content  and  satis- 

liave  been  more  so  than  in  the  re-  faction.      "  It  was    an   exceedingly 

lationship    between   Sir   Peter    and  happy  marriage,  as  marriages  go, ' 

bis  son.     This  is  evidently  a  phase  says  Lord  Lytton  ;  "  Lady  Chillingly 

jf  life  which  our  author  thorough-  had  her  way  in   small  "things,  Sir 

\j  entered  into  and  comprehended.  Peter  his  way  in  great     Small  things 

3ir    Peter,    excellent  man,    is    infi-  happen  every  day,  great  things  once 

jitely  confused  by  his    boy's   odd  in  three  years.     Once  in  three  years 

(vays  and   odder  fancies  from    the  Lady    Chillingly   gave    way   to    Sir 

beginning  to  the  end  of  his  youth-  Peter :  households  so  managed  go  on 

ful  career,  but  never  for  a  moment  regularly.     He  lived  for  nine  months 

loses  his  confidence  in  the  honour  of  the  year  at  Exmundham,  going 

18  gentleman,  and  the  love  as  son,  to  town  for  the  other  three  months. 

>f  the  young  man  to  whom  he  per-  Lady  Chillingly  and  himself  were 

aaits  so  liberal  a  range,  and  whose  both  very  glad  to  go  to  town,  being 

movements    he    follows,    from    the  bored    at   Exmundham ;    and    very 

bome   which  he  feels  certain  Ken-  glad   to  go  back    to    Exmundham, 

3lm    will    never  disgrace,   with    so  being  bored  in  town."     Round  this 

nuch    amusing  bewilderment  min-  mild  centre  of  the  baronet  and  his 

^ling  in  his  perfect   trust.     This  is  she-baronet,  group    the    other  rela- 

i  very  beautiful  picture.     It  is,  we  tions,  all  alike  cool  and  calm  in  due 

think,  more  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  Chillingly  moderation  of  sentiment, 

reader  than  any  other  of  the  ties  of  There  are  Sir  Peter's  three  sisters, 

ife   as  rendered   by  Lord   Lytton ;  all    admirable    women,    pale,    and 

ind    the    relations    between    father  somewhat  bloodless,   like  the  three 

ind  son  are  so  often  difficult,  and  so  fishes  on  the  family  scutcheon,  but 

seldom  entirely  successful,  that  such  perfect  in  every  propriety ;  they  were 

in  exhibition  of  their  very  best  and  **  very  well    behaved,   with    proper 

nost    delightful    possibilities    is    a  notions  of  female  decorum,  very  dis- 

noral  advantage,  as  well  as  a  high  tant    and    reserved    in    manner    to 

ind  thoroughly  noble  success  in  art  strangers,    very  affectionate  to  each 

We  advance,  however,  too  rapidly,  other  and  their  relations  and  favour- 

rhere  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  book  ites,  very  good  to  the  poor,  whom 

io  perfect  as  the  first  putting  in  of  they  looked    upon    as    a    different 

the  Chillingly  group,  which  is  done  order  of  creation,  and  treated  with 

with  all  that  wonderful  mastery  of  that    sort    of    benevolence    which 

^ords  which  can  be  possessed  only  humane  people  bestow  upon   dumb 

>y  an  accomplished  and  experienced  animals.      Their   minds    had    been 

irtist      The  dignified  perfection  of  nourished   upon   the  same  books — 

L«ady  Chillingly,  who  is  never  more  what  one  read  the  others  had  read. 

;han    the    merest    shadow    in     the  The    books    were    mainly    divided 

3ackground  of   the    picture,  yet  is  into  two  classes — novels,  and  what 

joite  delicately  defined  in  her  vague  they    called    *  good    books.'      They 

ind   colourless    monotony,    is   indi-  had  a  habit  of  taking  a  specimen  of 

aited    in   a  few  words.      She    has  each  alternately— one  day  a  novel, 

i>een  "very  well  taught"  in  every-  then    a    good    book,    then    a  novel 

thing — a  finished  production  by  the  again,    and  so    on.      Thus,   if    the 

t>est  masters.     One  feels  that  some-  imagination     was    overwarmed    on 

thing  more  might  have  been  afforded  Monday,  on  Tuesday  it  was  cooled 
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down  to  a  proper  temperature  ;  and  ing.      This    polish 

if  frostbitten  on  Tuesdaj  it  took  a  proprietor    of    the 

tepid  bath  on  Wodneiiday."  called   'The    Lone 

Then  comes  the  heir-at-law,  an  ob-  the    author  occasi 

jeclionable   personage,    whose   Chil-  dare  to  say   it? — i 

linjEly  blood  has   been   still   further  deserved  assault  i 

chilled,   according   to  Lord   Lytton,  general       Nothing 

by  being  deriyed   through  a  Scotch  effective     than    th 

branch.      Though     Sir    Peter    tf*b  man    of    society, 

younger   than  himself,  and  in  per-  town,  the  anonymi 

feet    health,     this     individual    (of  in  the  power  of  h 

course  before  the  birth  of  Kenclm)  and  preserving  hi 

"  made  his  espectations  of  a  speedy  tion  by  the   famo 

Buccession     unpleasantly    conspicu-  method  of  never  c 

ous."    He  refused  bis  consent  to  a  to  an  important  [ 

proposed  exchange  of  land  by  which  thod  infinitely  to 

Sir   Peter  would   have   gained  Rood  nnd  which   many 

fields  in  place  of  a  copsewood  full  of  universities  and  c 

rabbits — "with  the  blunt  declaration  ag^ll  the  world  kn 

that  he.  tlie  heir-at-law,  was  fond  of  mate     success, 

rabbit  shooting,   and  that  the  wood  Mivera  wu^  regard 

would    be  convenient,  to  him  neit  by  others  as  a  mai 

season,  if  he  came  into  Uic  property  achieved  the  highi 

by  that  lime,  which  he  very  poBsibly  branch  of  litcratur 

nli^ht"!     "Mr.  Chillingly  Gordon,''  to  exhibit  his  tal< 

adds  Lord  Lytton,  "  was  one  of  those  ho  did  not  so  deif 

men  who  get  on  in  the  world  without  he   had  full  right 

any  one  being  able  to  discover  why.  i,e  had  written  ai 

...  He   was   considered   a  man  of  novel,    a   history, 

solid  judgment,  and  his  opinion  up-  treatise,    Milton, 

on   all  niatters,  private   and   public,  yanles,  Hume,  Be 

carried  weight     The  opinion  itself,  been  nowhere." 

critically  esamroed,  was  not  wmih  ygrs  is  indeed  one 

much,  but  the  way  ho  announced  it  the  work,  which,  1 

was  imposing.  ...  He  had  another  ^  charming  and  to 

advantage  for  acquiring  grave  repu-  for  jji  that  is  goot 

tation.     He  was  a  very   unpleasant  assaults  upon  the 

man— he  could  be  very  rude  if  you  of   the  day.     We 

contradicted  him;  and  as  few  per-  than  quote  at  lei 

sons   wish  to  provoke  rudeness,  so  admirable  exposit' 

he  was  seldom  contradicted."     The  ter,    maxims,   and 

other    members    of    the   Chillingly  of  this  man  of  tho 
family  are  the  Itev.  John,  a  muscular 
Christian  of  a  not  uncommon  order, 

who  "would  have  knocked  down  a  ..^^^  ^,^j^^ 

deist  as  soon  as  look  at  him,     and  ,1,,^^   j,^   ^^i   first 

who   trained   the  youthful   Kenelm  reader,  bad  made  ni 

in  the  noble  science  of  self-defence ;  ia   his  appeannce. 

and  the  much  more  important  figure  maxlmB  UiRt  in   y< 

of  Mr.   Ch  Ihngly  Mi  vers,   that  man  „„^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

of  the  world,  whom  Lord  Lytton  de  dying    day,     jouoj 

lights  to  paint,  and  excels  in  paint-  sounccd   one  secre 
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art   In   these  words :    *  Begin  your  "wig  '*  Another  of  his  aphorisms  was  this, 

early,  thus  you  never  become  ;^ev.'  *A  fresh  mind  keeps  the   body   fresh. 

"Unlike   most   philosophers,    Mivere  Take  in  the  ideas  of  the  day,  drain  off 

made  his   practice  conform  to  his  pre-  those  of  yesterday.    As  to  the  morrow, 

cepts;  and  while  in  the  prime  of  youth  time  enough  to  consider  it  when  it  be- 

inau^rated  a  wig  in  a  fashion  that  defied  comes  to-day.* 

the  flight  of  time,  not  curly  and  hyacin-  **  Preserving  himself  by  attention  to 

thine,  but  straight-haired  and  unassuming,  these   rules,    Mr.    Mivei-s    appeared    at 

He  looked  five-and-thirty  from  the  day  he  Exmundham  totus,  teres,  but  not  rotundus 

gat  on  that  wig  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  — a  man  of  middle  height,  slender,  up- 

[e  looked  flve-and-thirty  now  at  the  age  right,  with  well-cut,  small,  slight  features, 

of  fifU'-onc.  thin  lips,  enclosing  an  excellent  set  of 

"  *  I  mean,'  said  he,  '  to  remain  thirty-  teeth,  even,  white,  and  not  indebted  to 

five  all  my  life.  No  better  age  to  stick  at.  the  dentist.    For  the  sake  of  those  teeth 

People  may  choose  to  say  I  am  more,  but  he  shunned  acid  wines,  especially  hock  in 

I  shall  not  own  it.     No  oue  is  bound  to  all  its  varieties,  culinary  sweets,  and  hot 

criminate  himself.'  drinks.      He  drank  even   his  tea   cold. 

"Mr.  Mi  vers  had  some  other  aphor-  /There  are,'  he  said,  *two  things  In  life 
Lsms  on  this  important  subject.  One  that  a  sage  must  preserve  at  every  sacri- 
was,  *  Refuse  to  be  ill.  Never  tell  people  flee,  the  coats  of  his  stomach  and  the  ena- 
you  are  ill ;  never  own  it  to  yourself,  mel  of  his  teeth.  Some  evils  admit  of 
lUness  is  one  of  tliose  things  which  a  man  consolations ;  there  are  no  comforters  for 
should  resist  on  principle  at  the  onset,  dyspepsia  and  toothache.'  A  man  of  let- 
It  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  in  the  ters,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  he  had  so 
thin  end  of  the  wedge.  But  take  care  of  cultivated  his  mind  as  both,  that  he  was 
yonr  constitution,  and  having  ascertained  feared  as  the  one,  and  liked  as  the  other. 
the  best  habits  for  it,  keep  to  them  like  As  a  man  of  letters  he  despised  the 
clockwork.'  Mr.  Mi  vers  would  not  have  world ;  as  a  man  of  the  world  he  despised 
missed  his  constitutional  walk  in  the  letters.  As  the  representative  of  both  he 
Park  before  breakfast,  if,  by  going  in  a  revered  himself." 
cab  to  St.  Giles's,  he  could  have  saved 
the  city  of  London  from  conflagration. 

"Another  aphorism  of  his  was,    'If 
you  want  to  keep  young,  live  in  a  metro- 
polis ;  never  stay  above  a  few  weeks  at  a  The  relatives  thus  described  meet 
tune  in  the  countrj-.    Take  two  men  of  Jq  solemn  conclave  to  select  a  name 

S^"?J Zo'iK^^"?!!  iVn^^n^nn"!?  ^Z^nX  ^OT  thc  solcmn  and  melancholy  baby 

ftye;  let  one  live  m  London  and  enjoy  a  ,         -,      *       .                     ^    iTm  ji 

r^ular  sort  of  club-life ;  scud  the  other  who,  after  fourteen  years  of  childless 

to  some    rural   district,    preposterously  wedlock,    is  at  length   bom   to  the 

called  "salubrious."    Look  at  these  men  Chillinglys.    The  scene  in  which  this 

when  they  have  both  reached  the  age  of  jg  ^one—in  which  the  sour  and  dis- 

a'his  iSlk^^rTu^l^marha^a  appointed  Gordon  suggests  cheerfully 

paunch.    The  London  man  has  an  inte-  that  "  a  large  percentage  of  infants 

resting  delicacy  of  complexion ;  the  face  die  before  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 

of  the  rural  man  is  coarse-grained  and  ^ng^"  and  the  genial  Parson  John  dis- 

^^t^d^^axiom  was,  *Don't  be  a  covers  that  the  name  of  Kenelm  unites 
ftanily  man ;  nothing  ages  one  like  ma-  m  it  all  that  can  be  desired  in  the  way 
trimonial  felicity  and  paternal  ties.  Never  of  baptismal  appellative— is  very  de- 
multiply  cares,  and  pack  up  your  life  in  yer.  but  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
the  briefest  compa.s8  you  can  Why  add  ^  ^^  j^  neither  can  we  follow 
to  your  carpet-bag  of  troubles  the  con-  ^,  ^  *  .^^  .,  .  ^  ^u«:,.4.«««^ 
tents  of  a  lady's  imperials  and  bonnet-  the  grave  youngster  thus  christened 
boxes,  and  the  travelhng/aui^ijww  required  through  his  earhest  progress  in  meta- 
by  the  nursery  ?  Sliun  ambition — it  is  physics  and  pugihsm.  More  momen- 
M>  gouty.  It  takes  a  great  deal  out  of  ^^g  tij^n  his  christening  is  the  con- 
a  man's  hfe,  and  gives  him  nothing  ...i^^ion  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
worth  having  till  he  has  ceased  to  en-  puliation  as  lo  wnat  is  W)  oe  aone 
loy  it '  with  him  when  he  leaves  school.   Uy 
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this  time  the  ladies  of  the  party  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  novel,  and 
so  has  the  heir- presumptive,  who  had 
gone  to  law  with  Sir  Peter  about  the 
cutting  of  the  timber  on  the  estate  ; 
in  respect  to  which,  notwithstanding 
his  cousin's  possession  of  an  heir  of 
his  own,  that  disagreeable  person  had 
endeavoured  to  restrain  the  reigning 
Chillingly.  The  council  of  education 
consisted,  accordingly,  of  the  Rev. 
John,  and  of  Mr.  Chillingly  Mivers, 
whose  opinions  are  expressed  as  fol- 
lows : — 


*'  The  Parson  laid  aside  his  cntty-pipe, 
and  emptied  his  fourth  tumbler  of  toddy, 
then,  throwing  back  his  head  in  the 
dreamy  fashion  of  the  great  Coleridge 
when  he  indulged  in  a  monologue,  he 
thus  began,  spelling  somewhat  through 
Ills  nose — 

*'  *  At  the  morning  of  life ' 

*'  Here  Mivers  slirugged  his  shoulders, 
turned  round  on  his  couch,  and  closed 
liis  eyes  with  the  sigh  of  a  man  resigning 
himself  to  a  homily. 

*'  '  At  the  morning  of  life,  when  the 
dews * 

*'  '  I  knew  the  dews  were  coming,'  said 
Mivers.  *Dry  them,  if  you  please;  no- 
thing so  unwholesome.  We  anticipate 
what  you  mean  to  say,  which  is  plainly 
this—When  a  fellow  is  sixteen  he  is  very 
fresh ;  so  he  is — pass  on — what  then  ?  ' 

**  *  If  you  mean  to  interrupt  me  with 
your  habitual  cynicism,*  said  the  Parson, 
*  why  did  you  ask  to  hear  me  ?  ' 

'*  '  That  was  a  mistake,  I  grant ;  but 
who  on  earth  would  conceive  that  you 
were  going  to  commence  in  that  florid 
style.    Morning  of  life  indeed ! — bosh  ! ' 

**  *  Cousin  Mivers,'  said  Sir  Peter,  *vou 
arc  not  reviewing  John's  style  in  "  The 
Londoner;  "  and  I  will  beg  you  to  re- 
member that  my  son's  mornmg  of  life  is 
a  serious  thing  to  his  father,  and  not  to 
be  nipped  in  its  bud  by  a  cousin.  Pro- 
ceed, John! '  " 

*'  Quoth  the  Parson,  good-humoured ly, 
'  I  will  adapt  my  style  to  the  taste  of  my 
critic.  When  a  fellow  is  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  very  fresh  to  life,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  he  should  begin  tlius  pre- 


maturely to  exchange  tlie  ideas  that  belons; 
to  youth  for  the  ideas  that  properly  be- 
lone  to  middle  age, — whether  he  should 
begin  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  middle-aged  men  have  ac- 
quired and  can  teach.  I  think  not  I 
would  rather  leave  him  yet  awhile  in  the 
company  of  the  poets — in  the  indnlgence 
of  glorious  hopes  and  beautiful  dreuns, 
forming  to  himself  some  type  of  the 
Heroic,  which  he  will  keep  before  his  eyes 
as  a  standard  when  he  goes  into  theif orld 
as  man.  There  are  two  schools  of  thought 
for  the  formation  of  character— the  Real 
and  Ideal.  I  would  form  the  character  hi 
tlie  Ideal  school,  in  order  to  make  it 
bolder  and  grander  and  lovelier  when  it 
takes  its  place  in  that  everyday  life  which 
is  called  the  Real.  And  therefore  I  tm 
not  for  placing  the  desbendant  of  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby.  in  tlie  interval  between 
school  and  college,  with  a  man  of  the 
world,  probably  as  cynical  as  cousin 
Mivers,  and  living  in  the  stony  thorough- 
fares of  London.^ 

"Mr.  Mivers  (rousing  himself).— 'Be- 
fore we  plunge  into  that  Scrbonian  b<^ 
tlie  controversy  between  the  Realistic  and 
the  Idealistic  academicians — I  think  tiic 
first  tiling  to  decide  is  what  you  wnnt 
Kenelm  to  be  hereafter.  When  I  order  i 
pair  of  shoe^,  I  decide  beforehand  whit 
kind  of  shoes  they  are  to  be  — court 
pumps  or  strong  walking-shoes;  and  I 
don*t  ask  the  shoemaker  to  give  me  a  pre- 
liminary lecture  upon  the  different  par- 
poses  of  locomotion  to  wliich  leather  cm 
be  applied.  If,  Sir  Peter,  you  wwt 
Kenelm  to  scribble  lackadaisical  poems, 
listen  to  Parson  John  ;  if  you  wanttoliH 
his  head  with  pastoral  rubbish  about  inuo- 
cent  love,  which  may  end  in  marrying  the 
Miller's  danj^hter,  listen  to  Parson  John; 
if  you  want  nim  to  enter  life  a  soft-head* 
ed  greenhorn,  who  will  sign  any^  MB 
carrj'ing  50  per  cent  to  which  a  yoo]^ 
scamp  asks  him  to  be  security,  listen  to 
Parson  John ;  in  flue,  if  you  wish  a  clever 
lad  to  become  cither  a  pigeon  or  a  rinff- 
dove,  a  credulous  booby  or  a  sentimenw 
milksop,  Parson  John  \&  the  best  advisa 
you  can  have.' 

"  'But  I  don't  want  my  son  to  ripea 
into  either  of  those  iml)ecile  develppmenta 
of  species.' 

"  'Then  don't  listen  to  Parson  John; 
and  there's  an  end  of  the  discussion.' 

"  '  No,  there  is  not.  I  have  not  heard 
your  advice  what  to  do  if  John's  adviceii 
not  to  be  taken.' 
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"Mr.  Mivers  bcstitated.    lie  Bccmcd  cntronce   into   good   society.    A  youth 

puzzled.  leanis   manner,    self-possession,    readi- 

**'Tlic    fact    is/    said    tlie    Parson,  ness  of  resource." 

•that  Mivers  got  up  '*Thc  Londoner'^  ,          ,  .       .      , 

upon  a  principle  that  regulates  his  own  The  result  of  this  advice  is  that 

mind,— find  fault  with  the  way  ever}'-  Kenelm  is  confided  to  the  charge  of 

thing  is  done,  but  never  commit  your-  ^^    Welby,  another  good-humoured 

dTone  Setter?  °^           ^""^^     ^^  "^"^  »"d   highly-cultured  social   philoso- 

**  *  That   Is    true,*    said   Mivers,    can-  pher,  a  man  of  letters,  who,  having 

didly."  once  paid  his  footing  by  the  loss  of 

the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  is 

.,     „.        ,             J  .         1..  i_  1  not  to  be  taken  in,  in  any  way.     "He 

^  Mr.  Mivers  s  own  advice  which  he  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  j^j^        /  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

gives  later  on  the  condition  that  ^jj  ^^n  and  all  things;  but  he  re- 
nobody  shall  know  he  has  been  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^^  j^^g.^. 
beguiled  into  giying  it  and  nobody  %^^  ^^^^^^^^  good-natured  spectator 
shall  blame  him  *^  if  it  turns  out  very  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  thronging  streets  from  a 
111,  as  most  advice  does,"-is  of  a  drawing-room  window.  He  could 
very  different  description  from  that  ^^^  ^^  ^H^d  hlase,  but  he  was  thor- 
of  Farson  John.  oughly  dc'sillmionni:'    The    young 

man,   brought  up  under  these  aus- 

"WiUi   every   new    generation,"    he  pices,  develops  into  a  very  singular 

aays,  **  tJiere  springs  up  a  new  order  of  being.     He   ought    to   bo   the    very 

ideas.    The  earlier  the  age  at  which  a  model  specimen  of  an  old  head  on 

man  seizes  the  ideas  that  will  influence  shoulders,  and  indeed  on  one 

hbB  own  jrcneration,  the  more  he  has  a  J """5  o"v"»^«»o,  €»iiia  ii^^^-c^  wn  ynv. 

start  in  the  race  with  his  contemporaries,  occasion  whimsically  describes  him- 

If    Kenelm    comprehends    at    sixteen  self  as   such  ;  but  yet,  with  all  his 

those   intellectual    signs    of    the   time  worldly   training   and   the  over-ma- 

whjch,  when  he  goes  up  to  college,  he  j^jt.,   ^i    ^jg   intelligence,    he   pre- 

will  find  yonni;  men  of   eighteen   and  -'     i..        r  x    v  ^          j.ur  i 

twentv  only  just  prepared  to  compre-  genres   bits   of  foolish  youthfulness 

hend,  he  will  produce  a  deep  impression  ai^d  crazy   enthusiasms,    which  are 

of  his  powers  for  reasoning,  and  their  worked  in  most  amusingly  into  the 

adaptation  to  actual  life,  which  wiU  be  artificial   calm   of    his   character  as 

{?er?LfrJnruete"?h^mass'"'on!;^  created  by  Mivers  and  Welby.     Edj,- 

rishig  generation  never  have  their  weU-  ^^^^  specially  to  make  his  way  m 

head   in   the  generation   itself.      They  the  world,  but  feeling  in  himself  an 

have   their  source   in    the    generation  utter  absence  of  all  the  selfish  mo- 

bcfore     them,    generally    in    a    small  ti^es    appealed  to   in   his    training, 

r^^'^t  SiSf  :ixr^^^Vl  ^e  becoia'es  absolutely  indifferent  fo 

later.    Therefore   a  lad   at   the  age  of  everything  the  world  can  give  him, 

sixteen,    if  he  wants   to   get  at  such  contemptuous  of  reputation,  careless 

ideas,    must   come  into   close    contact  of  appUuse,    desuring  nothing,    and 

with  some  superior  mind  in  which  they  u^rki^^     nnfhin<T        Vnf     n     ^oi*foir. 

were  conceived  twenty  or  thirty  yeare  ^^^ping     nothing        Yet     a     certain 

before.    I  am  consequentlv  for  placing  amount    of    fanaticism    is    mingled 

Kenelm  with  a  pennon  from  whom  the  with  this  strange  blank  of  feeling : 

new   ideas  can  be  learned.    I  am  also  on  certain  points  he  is  wildly  obsti- 

f or  his  being  placed  in  the  metropolis  ^^te  in  his  theories,— one  of  which 

dunng  the  process    of   this    initiation.  .     .,  ^.   «^i:k««„  :^  lu^  k:«u«c+  c«^«4.^ 

With  such  introductions  as  are  at  our  '«  *^^^  celibacy  is  the  highest  state 

command,  he  may  come  in  contact  not  of  man  ;  that  love  is  "  an  unaccount- 

only  with  new  ideas,  but  with  eminent  able  aberration,"   and  marriage    an 

men    in   all   vocations.     It   is   a   great  invention    of    the    Evil   One.     This 

thing    to    mix     betimes    y^m    clever  ^j^          j^    j^      derived  from  "  a  very 

people.     One  picks  their  brains  uncon-  "''^^  J  x  i.     i    •           •        t      i-l     "^ 

sciously.    There  is   another  advantage,  eloquent  book  in  praise  of  celibacy, 

and   not    a  small  one,   in    this    early  entitled     *  The     Approach     to    the 
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Angels/    written    by    that  eminent  principle   of    competitive    cxiiuinttion 

Oxford  scholar  Decimus    Roach:"  f  ^^^  ^^^  ^^o^.^le  ^,^c  choice  of  the 

^   -  .   -.   1  ^  •     ,^„  j„  ±^  „^  A^  aL^  best  man  as  it  must  be,  for  instance, 

and  for  it  he  is  ready  to  go  to  the  ^^     diplomacy,     wliere    a    TaUcyn^ 

stake  at  any  moment.     This   very  would   be   excluded    for    knowing  do 

odd   young  man    makes    his   debut  language  but  his  own ;  and  still  more 

very  naturally  at  the  dinner  given  j"  tlie  army,  where   promotion  would 

to  the  tenantry  in  honour  of  his  ?^  J*^"J*^^  ^  ?f  ^^c^*"  ^'^%  ^f  ^ 

fciA^    v^t«»iib  J        ,  *   .  ^  ,  borough,   could  not  spell.     But  in  am- 

coming  of   age ;  but  his  speech  on  culture  a  landlord  has  only  to  inquire 

that  occasion    is   extremely   unlike  who  can  give  the  highest  rent,  haTing 

the  ordinary  speech  of  a  young  heir  the    largest    capital,    subject    by   the 

glorious  in  youth  and  good  fortune,  strictest  penalties  of  law  to  t^e  condl- 

?  1    •        i.     *u  i.  1  i.:^«,.  tions  of  a  lease  dictated  by  the  most 

In  replying  to  the  congratulations  gcientiflc  agriculturists  under  penalties 
and  happy  predictions  of  the  speaker  nxed  bv  the  most  cautious  conveyin- 
who  proposed  his  health,  and  who  ccrs.  By  this  mode  of  procedure,  re- 
promised    him    unbounded    honour  commended  by  the  most  liberal  econo- 

and  success  as  the  descendant  of  a  ""^^  ,?'   ^^  ag^barring  those  jliU 

,         , .    ^    "~.        .  ^  J  more  liberal   who    deny    tliat  property 

long  line  of  fortunate  ancestors,  and  ju  land  is  any  property  at  all— bj  this 

of  a  popular  and  excellent  father,  the  mode  of   procedure,  I  say,  a  landlord 

heir    of    the   Chillinglys   replied   in  docs  his  duty  to  his  country.    He  se- 

truthful  but  remarkable  strain,  that  ^"'^   tenants   who   can    produce  the 

,.*,,,  ij         11      J  J  most  to  the  community  by  their  cara- 

his  forefathers  had  r^ly  deserved  ^al,  tested  through  conipeUtive  eiaS- 

very   little   of  a  world  which*  was  ination    into   their    bankere»    accorati 

none  the  wiser  or  better  for   their  and  the   sccuritj^    thev   can  give,  and 

existence.     His  father  he  allows  to  thr®ujKh  the  rifjidity  of  covenants  i^ 

be  worthv  of  nil  that  can  be  said  bv  F^ted  by  a    Lieblg  and    reduced  iato 

De  wormy  oi  au  inat  can  do  saia  oy  f^^  ^    ^  ^^j^j^^      <^^^  ^^        ^^^^ 

man  m  favour  of  man.     Jiut  what,  jand  I  see  a  great  manv  tenants  with 

at  the  best,  is  man  ?  he  adds,  with  little  skill  and  less  capital,  ignorant  <A 

mournful  solemnity.     He  then  pro-  a  Liebig  and  revolting  from  a  CMt^, 

ceeds  to  show  the  gaping  multitude  ?°^  "?,  ^'^^  enthusiasm  can  induce  » 

how  little  their  praif^  of  Sir  Peter's  ^o^T LdVord"^  Hrha.%i4^^^^^ 

qualities  as  a  proprietor  of  land  were  affection   for  individuals   to  hia  dfltki 

justifiable,    and   how  unlikely  their  to    the    community.     It    is    not,  my 

kind  anticipations  in  respect  to  him-  fnends,  a  quefition  whether  a  han*W 

self  wprp  to  be  rpali<5Pd  ^^   farmers    like  yourselves   go  to  the 

sen  were  to  oe  reaiisea.  workhouse  or  not.    It  is  a  consumer'i 

question.     Do  you  produce  the  nari- 

***As  for  the  merits  assigned  to  my  mum  of  corn  to  the  consumer? 
fatlier  as  landloi-d,  I  must  respectfully        ***With  respect    to    myself,*  contii- 

dissent  from  the  panegyrics  so    rashly  ued  the  orator,  warming,  as  the  eoU 

bestowed  on  him.    For  all  sound  rea-  he  had  engendered  in  his  audience  h^ 

soners   must   concur   in  this,  that  the  came  more  freezingly   felt — *with  rtfr 

first  duty  of  an  owner  of  land  is  not  pect  to  myself,   I    do    not   deny  tba^ 

to  the  occupiers  to  whom  he  leases  it,  owing  to  the  accident  of  training  for  a 

but  to  the  nation  at  lan^e.    It   is   his  very  faulty  and    contracted    couiae  d 

duty  to  see  that  the  landyields  to  the  education,   I    have   obtained   what  art 

community   the   utmost   it   can    yield,  called  "Jionours'*  at  the  University  of 

In  order  to  effect  this   object  a  land-  Cambridge;  but  you  must  not  r«arf 

lord  should  put  up  his  farms  to  com-  that  fact  as  a  promise  of  any  wormii 

petition,  exacting   the   highest  rent  he  my  future  passage  through  life.    Soiae 

can  possibly  get  from  responsible  com-  of  the  most  useless  persons — espedal^ 

petitors.      Competitive   examination   is  narrow-minded     and     bigoted  — haf« 

the  enlightened  order  of  the  day,  even  acquired   far    higher    honours    at  the 

in  professions  in  which  the  best  men  university  than  liave  fallen  to  my  lot 
would  have  qualities   that   defy  exam-        " '  I  thank  you  no  less  for  the  drfl 

ination.      In   agriculture,    happily,    the  things  you  have  said  of  me  and  of  tbJ 
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tenilj;  bnt  I  shall  endeavour  to  walk  first  town   he   comes   to.     "It  is,'* 

to  Uiat  grave  to  which  we  arc  all  bound  he  says  to  himself,  as  he  begins  his 

with  a  tranquil  indifference  as  to  what  ,«^„«Jl„   4i  „  „*«««««  «««««:««  t  k««« 

people  may^eay  of  me   in  so  short  a  journey   "a  strange  yearnmg  T  have 

Joarney.    And  the  sooner,  my  friends,  long  felt  to  get  out  of  myself— to 

we  get  to  our  journey's  end,  the  better  get,  as  it  were,  into  another  man's 

our  chance  of   escaping  a  preat  many  skin — and  have  a   little   variety  of 

Sr^h*Srd^k"^V"oo?gtdraIt.^  thought   and    emoUon     One's    self 

you  must  feel   that   in  reality  I  wish  «  always  the  same  self,  and  that  is 

you  an  early  deliverance  from  the  ills  why  I  yawn  so  often.     .     .     .     My- 

to  which  flesh  is  exposed,  and  which  so  self  is  Kenelm  Chillingly,  son  and 

^^S'^y,/??^®  ^'f^  '*"*'  y?S!?'  *V?u*  heir  to  a  rich   gentleman.     But    a 

^<i^^\^^'\^^^ir^^^^  feUow  with  a  knfpsack  on  his  back 

tlemen,  your  good  healths ! '  "  sleepmg  at  wayside  inns,  is  not  at 

all    like    Kenelm    Chillingly,    espe- 
cially if  he  is  very  short  of  money, 

It  may  bo  supposed  with  what  and  may  come   to  want  a  dinner. 

unazement  these  sentiments  are  re-  Perhaps   that    sort  of    fellow  may 

ceiyed  by  the  rural  party  assembled,  take  a  livelier  view  of  things — he 

and  by  the  father  and  mother,  who  can't  take  a  duller  one."     After  he 

listen  aghast  to  these  cheerful  senti-  has  changed  his  dress,  and,  accord- 

ments  of  their  heir.     These  senti-  ing  to  the  immemorial  traditions  of 

ments    are,    however,    gravely    ex-  fiction,  sunk  his  own  clothes  in  a 

plained  by  the  young  offender  next  pool,  he  concludes  with  satisfaction 

dmy,  in  a  most  amusing  conversation  — ^^  Now   I    really    begin   to  think 

with  his  parents,  to  be  the  plain  ex-  that  I  have  got  out  of  myself :    I 

Eression  of  the  new  ideas  in  which  am  in  another  man's  skin." 
e  had  been   so  carefully  trained.        Is  it  needful  to  add  that  the  young 

The  consequence  is,  that  Sir  Peter  man  thus  setting  out  plunges  irame- 

reaolves  to  send  him  off  to  travel — a  diately  into    the    strangest    adven- 

resolution  which  he  agrees  in  with  tures  ?   In  the  first  of  these  he  carries 

his  habitual  calm.     In  this  project,  off  or  rather  is  carried  off  by,  a  boy 

however,  as  in  every  other,  the  mind  who  is  really  a  girl,  and  who  makes 

of  Kenelm  works  in  its  own  indi-  him  drive  her  in   *'a  neat-looking 

▼idual   way ;    and   having    immedi-  gig  drawn  by  a  pensive  gray  cob," 

ately  after  a  chance  rencontre  with  which  is  also  carried   off   between 

an  amusing  and  philosophical  vag-  them  from  its  lawful  owner,  to  a 

rant  on  the  road,  he  anticipates  his  town    twenty    miles    off,   in  which 

father's    solemn    preparations,    and  there    is  an  actor  whom  she    has 

interrupts  the  search  for  an  accom-  foolishly  fallen   in    love  with.     To 

plished    courier  and    the  collection  add    that    Kenelm    conducts    him- 

of  letters  of  introduction  which  Sir  self   in   this  delicate  business    like 

Peter  is  making  on  his  behalf,  by  the  flower  of  chivalry  whose  name 

leaving  home  suddenly,  and  setting  he  bears,  is  unnecessary ;   and  the 

out  after  his  own  wild  fashion  of  whole    incident     is    told    with    a 

travel.     This   is    as  peculiar  as    is  whimsical    humour  which    redeems 

the  hero  who  adopts   it     He  sets  its  extreme  unlikelihood.     Having, 

out  on  foot  in  such  a  dress   ^^as  however,     extricated    himself,    safe 

might  be  worn  on   Sundays   by  a  and  sound,  from  a  very  ugly  com- 

small    country  yeoman   or    tenant-  plication   of  affairs   with   a  facility 

farmer  of  a  petty  holding,"  with  a  only  belonging  to  romance,  Kenelm 

knapsack  on  his  shoulders,   all  of  loses  no  time  in  falling  into  another 

which   accoutrements    he    buys,   in  adventure,  and  one  which  more  or 

true   adventurous   fashion,    in    the  less   affects    his   whole   remaining 
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career.  Ho  begins  this  by  engaging  comes  at  a  stroke  the  most  gentle- 
himself  to  help  towards  the  getting  manly,  the  most  refined,  and  culti- 
in  of  the  hay-harvest  at  the  request  vated  of  farriers,  and  in  his  turn 
of  a  farmer,  whose  workmen  have  the  consoler  and  sympathising  friend 
failed  him.  Here,  after  winning,  with  of  Kenelm  himself, 
appropriate  reflections,  a  two-shilling  This  part  of  the  work  is  par 
piece  for  an  afternoon's  work  (good  trop  fort  To  tell  the  truth,  the 
pay,  but  the  circumstances  were  des-  lower  classes  of  society  have  al- 
perate).  he  establishes  himself  in  ways  been  out  of  Lord  Lytt(N)*8 
the  farmer's  house,  where  his  thin  way.  He  has  made  various  efforts 
disguise  is  easily  seen  through,  and  to  understand  them,  but  we  do  not 
where  his  imagination  is  suddenly  think  he  has  ever  accomplished  any- 
set  on  fire  by  a  village  story  of  a  thing  like  a  great  success.  They 
pair  of  lovers  persecuted  by  the  vil-  remain  to  him  always  more  or  less 
lage  bully,  a  gigantic  farrier,  who  operatic  stage  peasants,  happy  villag- 
loves  the  rustic  beauty,  who  detests  ers  from  the  orthodox  drama — ^peop£e 
him,  and  will  let  nobody  else  ap-  quite  outside  of  those  complications 
proach  her.  Kenelm,  a  pugilist  from  and  difficulties  of  life  with  which 
his  earliest  years,  pricks  up  his  ears  the  author  is  really  acquainted, 
at  the  description  of  Tom  Bowles,  The  intense  and  somewhat  imbecile 
and  thrusting  himself,  without  the  happiness  of  the  Somerses,  and  the 
slightest  w^arrant,  into  the  quarrel,  sudden  change  of  Tom  Bowles, 
beats  the  bully  and  clears  the  way  would  be  much  too  yiolent  effects 
to  the  marriage  of  the  lovers.  This  to  be  employed  by  so  accomplished 
is  the  weak  point  in  the  story.  The  an  artist  on  ground  where  he  iras 
farmer's  house,  with  its  semi-refined  familiar.  Quito  unconsciously  in- 
daughters,  and  the  presumptuous  deed  he  treats  the  specimens  ol 
little  snob  of  a  son,  whom  his  father  humanity  which  he  culls  from 
begs  Kenelm  to  "let  down  a  peg  those  lower  levels,  as  the  spinstcn 
or  two,"  is  very  well  painted — a  of  the  Chillingly  family  according 
pretty  bit  of  rural  life,  in  which  our  to  his  own  description,  treated  the 
whimsical  hero  is  no  more  out  of  poor,  "  whom  they  looked  upon  is 
place  than  a  humorist  might  chance  a  different  order  of  creation."  No 
to  be  on  occasion ;  but  when  we  get  sort  of  class  feeling,  however,  no 
into  the  village  to  Jessie  Wiles,  vulgar  sense  of  social  superiority,  is 
and  Will  Somers,  and  Tom  Bowles,  in  this  incomprehension.  It  is  n- 
we  get  into  regions  of  pure  fiction,  ther  the  strain  of  the  effort  to  com- 
an  operatic  village  with  a  chorus,  prebend  which  carries  him  too  far. 
and  a  fine  part  for  the  first  bass.  It  is  amusing,  and  affects  us 
Tom  Bowles,  whom  Kenelm  licks,  with  a  tender  sense  of  old  friend- 
as  a  matter  of  course,  is  as  unreal  ship  and  identity,  to  find  the  new 
as  a  villain  in  a  melodrama,  or  pea-  hero  Kenelm  proving  his  brother 
sant  hero  from  Arcadia.  He  is  not  hood  with  the  old  heroes,  by  the 
only  licked  and  carried  off  out  of  delightful  and  unfailing  success  he 
the  way,  but  converted  in  the  most  meets  with  everywhere  among;  al 
marvellous  and  sudden  manner,  by  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  wo- 
arguments  and  exhortations,  which  men.  Though  all  his  principles  dilfa 
do  not  seem  to  us,  looking  at  them  from  those  of  his  brilliant  predeces- 
calmly,  to  have  any  intrinsic  merit  sors — though  his  temperament,  man- 
which  justifies  their  success  ;  and  by  ners,  and  mode  of  speech  are  framed 
dint  of  these  addresses,  and  the  by  different  rules — ^yet  hero  he  takes 
sound  of  the  church  bells,  and  up  their  prerogative  and  provea 
other    such    gentle    influences,    be-  himself  of  their  family.     In  argo- 
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ment,  as  in  fight,  he  has  always  the  Travers  is  the  type  of  his  gracious 
best  of  it ;  mollifying  and  winning  and  graceful  lady.  Kenelm,  we 
oyer  to  his  will  the  resentful  mother  are  glad  to  find,  acknowledges  to 
of  the  man  whom  he  has  beaten,  as  himself  the  very  first  day  he  sees 
well  as  the  squire  who  refuses  the  her  that  something  has  happened 
request  of  the  romantic  youth,  until  which  oversets  all  his  theories, 
the  romantic  youth  subdues  him  by  and  with  a  practical  energy  which 
the  charm  of  his  reasoning.  Every-  cannot  be  too  much  applauded,  he 
body  takes  an  interests  in  Kenelm —  takes  action  at  once  in  the  matter, 
everybody  recognises  him  as  a  su-  Before  he  allows  himself  to  fall 
perior  being — his  disguise  tells  for  further  into  the  quagmire  of  love, 
nothing,  neither  do  the  more  art-  or  to  commit  himself  to  a  principle 
ful  disguises  of  his  indolence  and  diametrically  opposed  to  all  those 
indifference.  His  native  greatness  which  he  has  hitherto  professed,  he 
peeps  out  and  gains  a  universal  sets  off  post-haste,  over  brake  and 
appreciation.  In  society  and  out  of  brier,  on  foot,  to  Oxford,  to  consult 
it— -in  the  house  of  the  farmer,  in  the  famous  scholar,  Decimus  Roach, 
the  shop  of  the  tradesman,  in  the  the  author  of  the  '*  Approach  to  the 
nursery  party,  the  young  philosopher  Angels,"  as  to  whether  any  diver- 
carries  all  before  him,  just  as  our  gence  from  the  theory  of  that  work 
Pelhams  used  to  do  in  other  days,  may  be  logically  permissible.  The 
Though  he  aims  at  nothing  but  scene  is  too  amusing  to  be  left  out. 
philosophy  and  the  good  of  others, 

be  has  all  that  honour,  applause,  and       ,,jj^    j^^^^^   ^^   Bomewhcrc  about 

appreciation    can    give    him.       Ihis  fifty—a    good-looking    man,    and    evi- 

pld  familiar  touch  comes  in  .with  a  dently  thought  himsdf  so,  for  he  wore 

irentle  weakness  which   disarms  all  l»s  hair  long  behind  and  parted  in  the 

criticism.      Lord   Lytton    has    con-  ^l^^\^'^    which    is    not   done  by  men 

^  J   .  J  who  form  modest  estimates  of  their  per- 

sented  to  make  his  last  hero  unam-  g^^^i  appearance. 

bitious,  indifferent,  apathetic,  out  of        *'  Kenelm  was  not  long  in  drawing  out 

deference  to  the  fancy  of  the  times  hia  host  on  the  subject  to  which  that 

—but  he  cannot  allow  him  to  be  un-  profound  thinker  had  devoted  so  much 

successful.     No  amount  of  complais-  ™?.  J\*^^^^-  scarcely  convev  to  you,'  said 

ance  will  carry  him  so  far  as  this.  Kenelm,   *  the  intense  admiration  with 

That  his  hero's    success  should   be  whicli  I  have  studied  your  noble  work, 

merely  personal    not  affecting    his  "Approach  to    llie  Angels.**      It  pro- 

c^lm.y  be  pennitted  but  failure  ^ue£a  g^aWffcct^on  me  m  thc^age 

IS  as  far  as  ever  from  the  authors  late  some  doubts  on  the  universal  applica- 

possibilities  or  thoughts.  tion  of  your  doctrine  have  crept  into  my 

After  many  wanderings,  however,  mind.' 
and  many  philosophisings,  the  mo-       "' Ay,  indeed  ?'  said  Mr  Roach^ith 

.        •'.  *^  *^       •         "J.    „4.  an  expression  of  interest  in  his  face. 

ment    arrives,   as    arrive    it    must,        «*  And  I  come  to  you  for  the  solution.' 
when  Kenelm  at  last   falls  in  love.        ti  j^^.  Roach  turned  away  his  head  and 

He  does  so  with  characteristic  sud-  pushed  the  bottle  to  Kenelm. 
denness    and    vehemence,    without       ''» I   am   quite  willing  to   concede,' 

Mir  nrpliminaries    all  at  once  with  resumed    the   heir   of    the    Chillinglys, 

anv  preliminaries,  au  at  once,  wim  .^^^^  ^  priesthood  should   stand  apart 

a  fauy  creature,  wondrously  bcauti-  ^^^^  ^^^^  distracting  cares  of  a  famUy, 

ful  we    need   not  say,  and   in   that  and  pure  from  all  carnal  aflfections.' 

condition    of    natural     poetry    un-        "'Hem,  hem,'    grunted  Mr.  Roach, 

marred    ay   artificial   education,    of  {^^^[^S.^iis  knee  on  his  lap  and  caress- 

wbich    Lord   Lytton  is  fond.     Lily     "?i»i  go  farther,'  continued  Kenelm, 
ia  the   quintessence  of  his   abstract    »and    supposing   with    you    that    the 

idea  of  womanhood,  just  as  Cecilia  Confessional    has    all   the  importance, 
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whether  in  Its  monitory  or  its  cheerio^  grafted  in  the  human  'system  as  ptrt 

effects  upon  repentant  sinners,  which  is  and  parcel  of  it,  and  are  not  to  be  de* 

attached  to  it  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  molished    bo    easily    as    you    seem    to 

and  that  it  oui^ht  to  be   no   less  cul-  think.      Love,     taken     rationally    and 

tivated   l>y    the    Kefornied    Church,  It  morally  by  a  man  of  good    eddcttion 

seems  to  me    essential  tliat   the   Con-     and  sound  principles,  is — is ' 

fessor  should  have    no  better   half   to  "  Kenelm. — '  Well,  is  what  ?  * 

whom    it    can    be    even    suspected    he  '*The  Rev.    Decimus  Koach. —  *A— 

may,    in    an    unjjuarded  moment,    hint  a — a — thini:  not  to  be    despised.    Like 

at  the  frailties  of   one  of   her  female  the  sun,  it  is  the  great  colourist  of  life, 

acquaintances.'  Mr.  Chillingly.     And  you  are  so  right— 

** '  I    i>nshcd  that  argument  too  far,'  tlie  moral    system    does    require  dailj 

murmured  Roach.  exercise.    What  can  give  tiiat  exercise 

** '  Not  a  bit  of  it.    Celibacy  in  the  to  a  solitary  man,  when  he  anives  at 

Confessor  stands  or  falls  with  the  Con-  the  practical  age  in  which    he   cannot 

fcssional.     Your  argument  there  is  as  sit  for  six  hours  at  a  stretch  musing  on 

sound  as  a  bell.      But  when  it  comes  to  the   divine    essence;    and    rheumilism 

tlie  layman,  I  think  I  detect  a  difference.'  or  other  ailments  forbid  his  adventure 

*^Mr.    Roach     shook    his   head,    and  into  the  wilds  of  Africa  as  a  misaion- 

replied   stoutly,     '  No ;    if    celibacy  be  ary  ?      At  that  age.  Nature,  which  will 

incumbent  on  the  one,  it  is  equallv  in-  be'  heard,   Mr.   Chillingly,  demands  her 

cumbent  on  tlie  other.     I  say  "if."'  rights.      A    sympathising    female  com- 

"' Permit  me  to  deny  that  assertion.'"  panion  by   one's    side;    innocent  little 

children    climbing    one's  knee — lovely, 
bewitching?  picture !   Who  can  be  Goth 

Mr.    Roach,  the   reader  will    per-  enough    to    rub    it    out,   who   fanatic 


ceive,   becomes    uneasy   under   this    enough  to  pMntov^^^^ 


phant  arguments;  and  though  ho  Kenelm,  in  a  sullen  voice,  *  to  tJ^ink  I 
!.i.,«i,«  „^  «  ii'ffi J  Vi/^o,.f  «c  ViJa  Am  »ce  double.  I  imagined  that  before 
plucks  up  a  httle  heart  as  his   em-    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  austercliversarv  of  the  in- 


barrassing  disciple  stotes    the   diflQ-  g^nity  of  love  and  the  miseries  of  wed- 

culties   to  which  he  expects  **  such  lock.    Now,  I  fancy  I  listen  to  a  pulinj; 

answers  as  will  fully  convince  my  sentimentalist    uttering    the   plautad» 

reason  "  itbecomes  more  and  more  ap-  which  the  other   Decfra  us    '^\^ 

i.  *u  *  u^  :«  v.«:««  «.,oU«,i  i^l^  already  refuted.     Certainly  either  I  «ee 

parent  that  he  is  being  pushed  into  ^^^j^j^^  ^^  ^.,^^    ^^^^^    vourself  with 

a  moral  corner,  from  which  there  is  mocking  my  appeal  to  your  wisdom.' 

no  escape.     He  has  just  falteringly  *' '  Not  so,  Mr.  Chillingly.     But  the 

allowed  that  "  Love,  Mr.  Chillingly,  'act  is,  that  when  I  wrote  that  book  oj 

hra  iU  irnod  ^idp  as  well  as  its  bad"  ^^"^^^    J'^^    ^P^^   ^  "^^    young,  tod 

nr.s  Its  gooa  siae  as  wen  as  us  oao,  ^,^^^j^    j^    enthusiasUc    and   one-sided. 

when  the  argument  thus  comes  to  its  v^^,^.  ^.^tii  the  same  disdain  of  the  ex- 
inevitable  conclusion :  cesses  to  which  love  may  hurry  weak 

intellects,  I  recognise  its  benignant  ef- 
fects   when    taken,   as    I    before  said, 

"Kenelm     (passing    the     bottle).—  ratipnally— taken  rationally,  my  ycji« 

*  Yes,  yes ;  you  are  quite  right  in  put-  friend.      At  that  period  of    life  when 

ting  the   adfversarj's   case    strongly  be-  the  judgment  is  matured,  the  soothtag 

fore   you  demolish   it— all  good  rheto-  companionship   of    an    amiable  female 

ricians   do  that.     Pardon  me  if  I  am  cannot  but   cheer  tlic   mind,  and  pre- 

up  to  that  trick  in  argunjeut.      Assume  vent  that  morose  hoar-frost  into  whlcii 

that   I  know   all  that  can  be  said   in  solitude  is  chilled  and   made  rigid  "^ 

favour  of   the  abnegation  of  common-  increasing  years.     In    short,  Mr.  Chil- 

sense,  euphoniously  called  **love,"  and  lingly,  having  convinced  myself  that! 

proceed  to  the  demolition  of  the  case.'  erred  in  the  opinion    once  too  rashly 

"The   Rev.    Decimus    Roach   (hesl-  uut  forth,  I  owe  it  to  Truth,  I  owe  it 

tatingly).  — '  The    demolition     of     the  to  Mankind,  to   make    my   conversion 

case  ?    humph !    The   passions   are   in-  known  to  the  world.    And  I  am  aboat 
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to   enter   into    the    matrimonial   state  that  on  the  whole,  it  was  better  to 

*"^.  14^°-^  '^r:XV^  -ore,  Mr.  ^f  ^^  »'  P?-  ^"Z  j?  consideration 

Roach.      It  must  be  a  painful  subject  ^^   ^^^   ^^^^  gravitation  of  the  im- 

to  yon.    Let  us  drop  it.'  practicable     Kenclm    towards     real 

*'  *It  is  not  a  painful  subject  at  all ! '  life,  Parliament  and  Cecilia,  which 

exclaimed    Mr.    Roach    with    warmth  ^e  see   slowly  taking  place  in  the 

•I  look    forward  to  the  fulfilment    of  ^^^      *  .i       J-  a        ^     «"*'"\*"   *"" 

my  duty   with    the   pleasure   which   a  ^^^  ^^  *^®   ^^^^^   volume;   but  the 

well-trained  mind  always  ought  to  feel  young  and   romantic,  we  fear,  will, 

in  recanting  a  fallacions  doctrine.    But  as  always,  weep  over  the  impossible 

you  do  me  Uic   justice  to  understand  love,  and  feel  a  half-spiteful  aversion 

that  of  course  I  do  not  take  this  step  I  x^  xiL^  y»^«.««««.:„«  ^/       i        •  a 

proposfr-for  my  personal   satisfaction.  *V.  u  compromise  of  r^l  existence 

No,  sir,  it  is  the  value  of  my  example  which  elevates  the  Lady  Rowena,  and 

to   others,  which   purifies  my  motives  casts  aside  the  more  beloved  heroine, 

and  animates  my  souU  Such,  however,  is  the  result ;  not  tra- 

te^cMhcronT^i^tioS^drppeS^Tosi  <5^7t^»t  *at  compromised  tragedy 

and   guest    both    felt    they   had    had  which  leaves  a  moderate  happiness 

enough  of   each  otlier.     Kenelm  soon  to  all  survivors,  and  buries  away  the 

rose  to  depart  romantic  and  ineffable  in   prettily- 

-  Mr.  Roach  on  taking  leave  of  him  at  decorated,  flower-bestrewn  graves, 

the  door,  said,  with  marked  emphasis  :  m, ^    ^   a-  c  -a-      \ 

"  *  Not  for  my  personal   satisfaction  ^  J,^.®  concluding  pages  of  Kenelm 

—remember      that       Whenever     you  Chillingly  are  very  characteristic  of 

hear   my   conversion   discussed  in  the  Lord   Lytton,   and  touching  to  the 

world,  say  that  from  my  own  lips  you  last  degree,  to  the  reader  who  reflects 

heard      these     words — not     for     my    y,^—     °«„  '     „  i.^^  ^„„  „v^ .^ 

PERSONAL     SATISFACTION.      No !      My  ^^^  vcry  soou  the  man  who  wrote 

kind    regards    to    Wclby— a    married  these  Imes  was  carried  solemnly  to 

man   himself,    and   a  father ;    he  will  that  splendid  resting-place  which  ho 

understand  me.' "  points  out  as  the  last  and  noblest 

reward  of  a  noble  ambition.     This 
last  book  is  in  itself  a  contradiction 

How  Kenelm  returned  after  this  to  the  theory  which  has  been  ad- 
to  the  side  of  the  fairy  girl  who  had  vanced,  with  reference  to  its  touch- 
bewitched  him,  and  how  the  brief  ing  close,  that  Lord  Lytton  set  ap- 
beautiful  little  idyl  came  to  an  end,  plause  above  all  more  spiritual  and 
need  not  be  described  here^the  moral  rewards,  or,  indeed,  that  the 
rouler  knows  it  by  this  time,  or  if  idea  of  reward  at  all  lies  at  the  hot- 
not,  will  make  haste  to  know  it  for  tom  of  his  philosophy.  Throughout 
himself.  With  a  considerable  mix-  all  his  writings,  and  not  least  in 
ture  of  the  artificial  in  the  story — in  this,  the  last,  a  strong  and  noble  sense 
the  morbid  terror  of  the  aunt  Mrs.  of  duty,  and  a  very  lofty,  almost 
Cameron  for  any  revelation  of  the  high-flown  generosity,  have  ever 
secret  of  family  disgrace  upon  which  been  the  very  life-springs  of  the 
she  has  brooded  all  her  life— and  in  characters  he  has  created.  The  in* 
the  very  fantastic  and  unreal  per-  tensity  of  his  desire  to  give  fitting 
sonage  known  to  us  in  the  earlier  form  to  this  high  ideal,  the  central 
part  of  the  tale  as  the  Wandering  idea  in  his  mind,  lies  at  the  root,  we 
Minstrel,  who  thrusts  himself  in  the  believe,  of  much  of  that  overstrain  of 
way  of  Kenelm 's  happiness, — it  is  sentiment  and  high-flown  expression 
a  very  touching  story,  and  Ken-  which  in  his  earlier  days  were 
elm's  grief  is  real  and  manly,  and  characteristic  of  Bulwer.  His  con- 
his  conduct  is  always  that  of  a  chiv-  temporary,  Thackeray,  partly  dri- 
alrous  knight  and  gentleman.  The  ven  to  it,  no  doubt  by  that  very 
sensible  reader  who  takes  the  facts  strain  of  enthusiastic  effort,  gave  it 
of  life  into  consideration,  will  feel  forth  as  his  professed  intention  to 
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dispense  with  a  hero,  and  by  his  witty  his  best  lovers  approve.      Whether 
and  pungent  badinage  on  the  subject  he  consciously  cared  for  a  grave  at 
gained  for   himself    that  stigrua  of  Westminster  in  his  own  person,  who 
cynic,  which  is  really  so  little  ap-  can  tell  ?   It  is  a  melancholy  glory  to 
propriat«  to  him.     But  Lord  Lytton  to  which  we   doubt   much   wheUier 
never     throughout    his    life     relin-  any     living    man,   apart    from    its 
quished  his  hero,   and  never  gave  splendid  uses  as  a  subject  for  elo- 
up  the  certainly  nobler   purpose  of  que  nee,  ever  looked  forward  with  real 
embodying   ideal   excellence   in   the  desire.     Like  everything  else  in  the 
persons  of  his  chief  characters.    We  book,  this  hymn  in  praise  of  Glory 
do  not  know  that  we  can  better  sum  as  distinguished  from    Profit  is  a 
up  his  work  than  by  saying  that  his  protest,  and  in  its  way  a  noble  one. 
literary  life  was  spent  in  a  repeated  The  real  man  of  the  time,  the  unscru- 
and  continual  effort  to  represent,  in  pulous  politician,  the  schemer  who 
ever  nobler  and  brighter  hues,  the  life  is  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
and  motives  of  a  gentlemen;  we  might  sake  of  his  career,  looks  forward  to 
add,   taking    his   latest  works  into  power  as  his  highest  reward,  and  to 
special     account,     of     a     Christian  a  peerage  as  the  solace  of  his  declin- 
gentleman  ;  but  even  if  we  do   not  ing  days.     But  to   our   Kenelm,  if 
insist  upon  this   point  the  other  is  there  is  a  reward  at  all,  be  it  the 
incontestable.     That  gentleman  who  reward  which  conveys  no  personal 
is   the  special   ideal  of  the  British  pleasure,    the     ethereal     crown    of 
race — brave,    simple,    strong,   open-  national  immortality, 
handed,     dutiful — not     necessarily        Thus  Lord  Lytton  sums  up  and 
intellectual,    and   even    not   always  completes  his  work  with  a  rare  and 
rigid  in  his  observance  of  the  finer  touching  unity   of   purpose.     From 
punctilios    of    morality,   but    never  beginning  to  end  of  his  literary  la- 
paltry,  never  mean,  always  honour-  hours  he  is  the  historian,  the  pro- 
able,  open,  and  true,  is,  throughout  phet,  the  minstrel  of  the  Gentleman, 
all  his  works.  Lord  Lytton's  special  in  the  truest  and  finest  sense  of  the 
hero.     His  standard  rose  as  he  grew  word.     It  seems  to  us  that  from  the 
older,    and    those    brilliant    pecca-  airy  and  graceful  Pclham,  for  whose 
dilloes  which   his  youth  permitted  entrance  on  the  stage  he  withdrew 
were  banished   into    the  region   of  the    curtains    not    much   short  of 
things    impossible  in    his  maturer  half    a  century    ago,   to     the   less 
years  ;  but  he  never  departed  from  versatile  and  graver  figure  whom  he 
his  fine  and  strenuous  effort  to  im-  has  left  behind  him,  last  ofilspring 
print  this  ideal  upon  the  imagination  of  that  creative  mind  which  wielded 
of   his  country.      That  he    should  its  magic  power  so  long,  there  is  a 
have  thought    Westminster  Abbey  gradual    growth   and   expansion  in 
a  fitting  subject  on  which  to  dilate  the  lines  of  the  picture  ;  but  the  in- 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  energies  of  this  tention  is  always  the  same.    It  is 
ideal  youth  is  partly  owing  to  those  now  as  ever  a  noble  intention ;  and 
old  traditions  cherished  by  many  men,  in  this  point  of  view,  Kenelm  Chil- 
which  point  to  fame  as  **the  spur  lingly,  the  last  of   his  family^the 
which  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise,"  old  man^s  wistful  representation  of 
and  partly  to  the  natural  turn  for  the  new  man,  and  conscious  indica- 
declamation,    which  he  undoubted-  tion  of  a  changed   development  of 
ly    possessed,   and   which    he    has  his  great  leading  idea — possesses  a 
indulged    in     perhaps     one     time  touching  grace  and   interest  which 
and  another  considerably  more  than  is  entirely  his  own. 
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CHAPTER  L 


It  is  the  first  week  in  the  month 
of  May  1870.  Celebrities  are  of 
rapid  growth  in  the  salons  of  Paris. 
Gustavo  Ramcau  has  gained  the 
position  for  wliich  he  sighed.  The 
journal  he  edits  has  increased  its 
hold  on  the  public,  and  his  share 
of  the  profits  has  been  liberally 
augmented  by  the  secret  proprietor. 
Rameau  is  acknowledged  as  a  power 
in  literary  circles.  And  as  critics 
belonging  to  the  same  clique  praise 
each  other  in  Paris,  whatever  they 
may  do  in  communities  more  rigid- 
ly virtuous,  his  poetry  ha:4  been  de- 
clared by  authorities  in  the  press  to 
be  superior  to  that  of  Alfred  de 
Musset  in  vigour — to  that  of  Vic- 
^r  Hugo  in  refinement ;  neither 
of  which  assertions  would  much, 
perhaps,  shock  a  cultivated  under- 
standing. 

It  is  true  that  it  (Gustavo's 
poetry)  has  not  gained  a  wide  au- 
dience among  the  public.  But  with 
regard  to  poetry  nowadays,  there 
are  plenty  of  persons  who  say  as 
Dr.  Johnson  said   of   the   verse   of 
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Spratt^  "  I  would  rather   praise  it 
than  read." 

At  all  events,  Rameau  was  courted 
in  gay  and  brilliant  circles,  and^ 
following  the  general  example  of 
French  litttrateurs  in  fashion,  lived 
well  up  to  the  income  he  received, 
had  a  delightful  bachelor's  apart- 
ment, furnished  with  artistic  effect, 
spent  largely  on  the  adornment  of 
his  person,  kept  a  coupe  and  enter- 
tained profusely  at  the  Cafe  Anglais 
and  the  Maison  Dor^e.  A  reputa- 
tion that  inspired  a  graver  and  more 
unquiet  interest  had  been  created 
by  the  Vicomte  de  Mauleon.  Re- 
cent articles  in  the  *  Sena  Commune* 
written  under  the  name  of  Pierre 
Firmin,  on  the  discussions  on  the 
vexed  question  of  the  plebiscite, 
had  given  umbrage  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  Rameau  had  received  an 
intimation  that  he,  as  editor,  was 
responsible  for  the  compositions  of 
the  contributors  to  the  journal  he 
edited  ;  and  that  though,  so  long  as 
Pierre  Firmin  had  kept  his  caustic 
spirit    within    proper    bounds,    the 

2  T 
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Government    had    winked    at    the  distinguished       minstrel  —  policited 

evasion  of  the  law   which   required  his  personal  acquaintance,  and  asked 

every  political    article   in  a  journal  him  to  breakfast. 

to  be  signed  by  the  l*eal  name  of  its  Ilameau  joyfully  went.     He  had 

author,    it    could  do   so  no  longer,  a  very  natural  curiosity   to  see  the 

Pierre    Firmin    was     apparently     a  contributor   whose   articles   had  so 

nam  de  plume  ;  if  not^  his   identity  mainly  insured  the  sale  of  the*&;ii 

must  be  proved,  or  Ilameau  would  Connnvn.^ 

pay   the   penalty   which  his  contri-  In    the     dark-haired,    keen-eyed, 

butor  seemed  bent  on  incurring.  well-dressed,  middle-aged  man,  with 

Rameau,  much  alarmed  for  the  commanding  port  and  courtly  ad- 
journal that  nu'ght  be  suspended,  dress,  he  failed  to  recognise  any 
and  for  himself  who  might  bo  im-  resemblance  to  the  flaxen-wio^ged, 
prisoned,  conveyed  this  information  long-coated,  be-spcctacled,  sham- 
through  the  publisher  to  his  corres-  bling  sexagenarian  whom  he  had 
pendent  Pierre  Firmin,  and  received  known  as  Lebeau.  Only  now  and 
the  next  day  an  article  signed  Victor  then  a  tone  of  voice  struck  him  as 
de  Mauleon,  in  which  the  writer  familiar,  but  he  could  not  recollect 
proclaimed  himself  to  bo  one  and  where  he  had  heard  the  voice  it  re- 
the  same  with  Pierre  Firmin,  and,  sembled.  The  thought  of  Lcbeau 
taking  a  yet  bolder  tone  than  ho  did  not  occur  to  him  ;  if  it  had 
had  before  assumed,  dared  the  occurred  it  would  only  have  struck 
Government  to  attempt  legal  mea-  liim  as  a  chance  coincidence, 
sures  against  him.  The  Govern-  Rameau,  like  most  egotists,  was 
ment  was  prudent  enough  to  dis-  rather  a  dull  observer  of  men.  His 
regard  that  haughty  bravado,  but  genius  was  not  objective. 
Victor  de  Mauleon  rose  at  once  into  *'  I  trust.  Monsieur  Rameau," 
political  importance.  He  had  al-  said  the  Vicomte,  as  he  and  his 
ready  in  his  real  name  and  his  quiet  guest  were  seated  at  the  breakfast- 
way  estabii.shed  a  popular  and  re-  table,  "  that  you  are  not  dissatisfied 
spectable  place  in  Parisian  society,  with  the  remuneration  your  eminent 
But  if  this  revelation  created  him  services  in  the  journal  have  re- 
enemics  whom    he   had   not   before  ceived." 

provoked,  he   was  now   sufficiently  **  The  proprietor,  whoever  he  be, 

acquitted,    by   tacit  consent,  of  the  has    behaved    most    liberally,"  an- 

sins  formerly  laid  to  his  charge,  to  swered  Rameau. 

disdain  the  assaults  of  party  wrath.  *'  I  take  that   compliment  to  my- 

His    old    reputation     for    personal  self,  chcr  confrere ;  for  though  the 

courage    and    skill    in    sword     and  expenses  of  starting  the  *  Saa^  Cm- 

pistol  served,  indeed,  to  protect  him  771  wi'  and  the  caution  money  lodged 

from   such    charges    as    a  Parisian  were  found   by    a    friend  of  mine, 

journalist   does    not    reply  to    with  that   was   as    a  loan,  which  I  have 

his  pen.     If  he  created  some  enemies,  long  since  repaid,  and  the  property 

he  created  many  more  friends,  or,  at  in  the  journal    is    now   exclusively 

least,    partisans   and   admirers.     He  mine.     I    have    to    thank   you  not 

only  needed  fine  and  imprisonment  only  for  your   own   brilliant  contri- 

to  become  a  popular  hero.  butions,    but  for    those   of  the  col- 

A  few   days   after   he   had   thus  leagues  you  secured.     Monsieur  Sa- 

proclaimed  himself,  Victor  de  Mau-  varin's  piquant  criticisms  were  most 

leon — who    had   before    kept   aloof  valuable  to  us  at  starting.     I  regret 

from  Rameau,    and   from   salons  at  to  have  lost  his  aid.     But  as  he  has 

which  he  was  likely   to   meet   that  set    up  a  new  journal   of  his  own, 
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even  he  has  not  wit  enough  to  spare  Mademoiselle   Cicogna,    higher  than 

for  another.     Apropos   of   our  con-  she  can  obtain  elsewhere,  and  kindly 

tributors,  I  shall  ask  you  to  present  contrive  my  own  personal  introduc- 

mo    to    the    fair   author    of    *  The  tion  to   her — vou  have   breakfasted 

Artist's    Daughter.*     I    am    of    too  already  ? — permit  me  to  ofi'er  you  a 

prosaic  a  nature  to  appreciate  justly  cigar — excuse  me  if  I  do  not  bear 

the  merits  of  &  roman ;  but  1  have  you    company;    I   seldom  smoke — 

heard   warm    praise   of  this    story  never" of  a  morning.     Now  to  busi- 

from  the  young — they  are  the  best  ness,    and     the    state     of     France, 

judges  of  that  kind   of  literature ;  Take  that  easy- chair,  seat  yourself 

and  I  can  at  least  understand  the  comfortably.     So  I    Listen!    If  ever 

worth  of  a  contributor  who  trebled  Mephistopheles    revisit    the    earth, 

the   sale   of  our  Journal.     It    is    a  how    he    will    laugh    at    Universal 

misfortune  to  us,    indeed,  that    her  Suffrage    and  Vote  by  Ballot  in  an 

work  is  completed,  but  1  trust  that  old  country   like  France,   as  things 

the   sura   sent   to  her  through   our  to  be    admired    by   educated   men, 

publisher  suflBces   to   tempt   her  to  and  adopted  by  friends  of  genuine 

favour  us   with  another  roman    in  freedom !" 

series."  **I   don't   understand   you,"  said 

'*  Mademoiselle      Cicogna,"      said  Ilameau. 

Rameau,  with   a  somewhat  sharper  "  In  this  respect  at  least,  let  me 

intonation  of  his  sharp  voice,  "has  hope  that  I  can  furnish  you   with 

accepted    for  the   republication    of  understanding, 

her  roman  in  a  separate  form  terms  **  The  Emperor  has  resorted  to  a 

which      attest    the    worth     of    her  plebiscite  —  viz.,    a  vote   by   ballot 

genius,  and  has  had  offers  from  other  and   universal  suflS^e  —  as  to  cer- 

joumals   for  a  serial    tile   of  even  tain  popular  changes  which  circura- 

higher    amount    than    the    sum    so  stances    compel   him    to    substitute 

generously  sent  to  her  through  your  for   his    former    personal    rule.     Is 

publisher."  there    a    single    intelligent    Liberal 

**  Has    she  accepted    them,   Mon-  who  is  not  against  that  plebiscite  ? — 

sieur  Rameau  ?     U  so,  tan  t  pi^  pour  is  there    any   such  who    does    not 

nous.      Pardon    me,    I     mean    that  know  that    the  appeal  of  the   Em- 

your  salary  suffers  in  proportion  as  peror    to     universal     suffrage    and 

the  SSWw  &<?7wmw;i' declines  in  sale."  vote    by    ballot    must  result    in  a 

"  She  has  not  accepted  them.     I  triumph  over  all  the  variations    of 

advised  her    not  to  do  so  until  she  free  thought,  by    the  unity    which 

could    compare    them    with     those  belongs      to      Order,      represented 

offered   by    the    proprietor    of    the  through   an    able  man    at  the  head 

*  Se7is  Commun,^  "  of  the  State  ?     The  multitude  never 

"  And   your    advice  guides   her  ?  comprehend    principles ;     principles 

Ah !   cher  covfr^re,  you  are  a  happy  are    complex   ideas ;    they    compro- 

man — you  have   influence  over  this  bend  a  simple  idea,  and  the  simplest 

young  aspTant  to  the  fame  of  a  De  idea  is,  a  Name  that  rids  their  action 

Stael  or  a  George  Sand."  of  all  responsibility  to  thought 

"  I    flatter    myself    that    I   have  "  Well,     in      France     there    are 

some,*'   answered   liameau,    smiling  principles      superabundant      which 

loftily    as     he    helped     himself    to  you  can  pit  against  the  principle  of 

another  tumbler   of  Volney  wine —  Imperial    rule.     But    there    is    not 

excellent,  but  rather  heady.  one    name     you     can    pit     against 

"So  much  the  belter.      I  leave  Napoleon    the  Third;    therefore,    I 

you    free    to    aiTange    terms    with  steer  our  Uttlc  bark  in  the  teeth  of 
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the  popular  gale  when  I  denounce  monarchy  in  practice,  like  the 
the  plebiscite,  and  ^Le  Sens  Commnn^  American.  But  as  a  man  interested 
will  necessarily  fall  in  sale  —  it  is  in  the  fate  of  *  Le  Sena  Commun^  I 
beginning  to  fall  already.  We  hold  in  profound  disdain  all  crotchets 
shall  have  the  educated  men  with  for  revolutionising  the  elements  of 
us,  the  rest  against.  In  every  Human  Nature.  Enough  of  this 
country — even  in  China,  where  all  abstract  talk.  To  the  point.  You 
are  highly  educated  —  a  few  must  are  of  course  aware  of  the  violent 
be  yet  more  highly  educated  than  meetings  held  by  the  Socialists, 
the  many.  Monsieur  Rameau,  I  nominally  against  the  pUbisdte^ 
desire  to  overthrow  the  Empire:  in  really  against  the  Emperor  himself  f* 
order  to  do  that,  it  is  not  enough  "Yes,  I  know  at  least  that  the 
to  have  on  my  side  the  educated  working  class  are  extremely  discon- 
men,  I  must  have  the  canaille — the  tented  ;  the  numerous  strikes  last 
canaille  of  Paris  and  of  the  manu-  month  were  not  on  a  mere  question 
facturing  towns.  But  I  use  the  of  wages  —  they  were  against  the 
canaille  for  my  purpose  —  I  donH  existing  forms  of  society.  And 
mean  to  enthrone  it.  You  compro-  the  articles  by  Pierre  Firmin  which 
hend  ?  —  the  canaille  quiescent  is  brought  me  into  collision  with  the 
simply  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  Government,  seemed  to  differ  from 
stream  ;  the  canaille  agitated,  is  mud  what  you  now  say.  They  approve 
at  the  surface.  But  no  man  capable  those  strikes  ;  they  appeared  to  sym- 
of  three  ideas  builds  the  palaces  and  pathise  with  the  revolutionary  meet- 
senates  of  civilised  society  out  of  ings  at  Belleville  and  Montmartre." 
mud,  be  it  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  "  Of  course !  we  use  coarse  tools 
of  an  ocean.  Can  either  you  or  I  for  destroying ;  we  cast  them  aside 
desire  that  the  destinies  of  France  for  finer  ones  when  we  want  to 
shall    be    swayed    by    coxcombical  reconstruct. 

artisans     who     think     themselves  "  I  attended  one  of  those  meetings 

superior   to  every  man  who  writes  last  night.     See,  I  have  a  pass  for 

grammar,    and    whose    idea    of    a  all  such  assemblies,   signed  by  some 

commonwealth    is    the  confiscation  dolt  who  cannot  even  spell  the  name 

of  private  property  ?"  he  assumes  —  ^  Pom-de-Tair.*    A 

Rameau,   thoroughly  puzzled  by  commissary  of  police  sat  yawning  at 

this  discourse,  bowed  his  head,  and  the  end  of  the  orchestra,  his  secre- 

replied      whisperingly,      "  Proceed,  tary  by  his  side,  while  the  orators 

You    are  against    the    Empire,  yet  stammer  out  fragments  of  would-be 

against  the  populace! — What  are  thunderbolts.     Commissary  of  police 

you  for?     not,    surely,    the    Legi-  yawns    more  wearily   than    before, 

timists  ?  —  are    you    Republican  ?  secretary  disdains    to  use  his  pen, 

Orleanist?  or  what?"  seizes  his    penknife  and   pares  his 

"  Your    questions  are  very  per-  nails.     Up  rises  a  wild-haired,  weak- 

tinent,"     answered     the     Vicomte,  limbed    silhouette    of    a  man,  and 

courteously,  *'and  my  answer  shall  affecting  a  solemnity  of  mien  which 

be  very  frank.     I  am  against  abso-  might    have    become    the  virtuous 

lute  rule,  whether  under  a  Buona-  Guizot,  moves  this  resolution — *Thc 

parte  or  a  Bourbon.      I  am  for  a  French    people    condemns   Charles 

free  State,    whether  under   a   con-  Louis   Napoleon    the   Third  to  the 

stitutional      hereditary      sovereign  penalty   of  perpetual   hard  labour.' 

like    the     English    or    Belgian,    or  Then   up  rises   the   commissary  ol 

whether,  republican  in  name,  it  be  police  and  says  quietly,    '  I  declare 

jess  democratic  than  constitutional  this  meeting  at  an  end.' 
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"  Sensation  among  the  audience  preponderance  to  the  many  is  hostile 

— they    gesticulate — they  screech —  to  intellect,  for  intellect  is  necessarily 

they   bellow — the  commissary  puts  confined  to  the  few. 

on  his  greatcoat— the  secretary  gives  *' Intellect  is  the  most  revengeful 

a  last  touch  to  his  nails  and  pockets  of  all  the  elements  of  society.     It 

his  penknife — the  audience  disperses  cares  not  what  the  materials  through 

— the    silhouette  of    a  man   effaces  which  it  insinuates  or  forces  its  way 

itself — all  is  over.'*  to  its  seat 

**You    describe   the    scene  most  "  I  accept  the  aid  of  Pom-de-Tair. 

wittily/'  said  Rameau,  laughing,  but  I  do  not  demean  myself  to  the  extent 

the     laugh     was    constrained.       A  of  writing  articles  that  may  favour 

would-be  cynic  himself,  there  was  a  the  principles  oi  Pom-de-Tair ,  signed 

something  grave  and  earnest  in  the  in  the  name  of  Victor  de  Mauleon  or 

real  cynic  that  awed  him.  of  Pierre  Firm  in. 

"  What  conclusion  do  you   draw  **  I  will  beg  you,  my  dear  editor, 

from    such    a    scene,    char    poete  V*  to  obtain  clever,  smart  writers,  who 

asked  De  Mauleon,  fixing  his  keen  know  nothing   about  Socialists  and 

quiet  eyes  on  Rameau.  Internationalists,  who  therefore  will 

*' What  conclusion?    Well,    that  not  commit  ^ Le  Sens  Commun^  by 

— that "  advocating  the  doctrines    of    those 

"  Yes,  continue."  idiots,  but  who  will  flatter  the  vanity 

"  That  the  audience  were   sadly  of  the  canaille — vaguely ;  write  any 

degenerated  from    the    time    when  stuff  they  please  about  the  renown 

Mirabeau   said  to  a  Master  of  the  of  Paris,  *  the  eye  of  the  world,'  *  the 

Ceremonies,   *  We  are  here   by   the  sun  of  the  European  system,'  &c.,  of 

power  of   the    French   people,    and  the  artists  of  Paris  as  supplying  soul 

nothing  but  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  that  eye  and  fuel  to  that  sun — 

shall  expel  us.'  "  any  hlague  of  that  sort — genre  Victor 

** Spoken  like  a  poet,   a    French  Hugo;  but  nothing  definite  against 

poet     I    suppose    you    admire    M.  life  and  property,  nothing  that  may 

Victor    Hugo.     Conceding    that    he  not  be  considered  hereafter  as  the 

would  have  employed  a  more  sound-  harmless  extravagance  of  a  poetic  en- 

ing    phraseology,    comprising    more  thusiasm.     You    might    write   such 

absolute   ignorance  of  men,   times,  articles  yourself.     In  fine,  I  want  to 

and  manners  ^in  unintelligible  meta-  excite  the  multitude,  and  yet  not  to 

phor  and  melodramatic  braggadocio,  commit  our  journal  to  the  contempt 

your  answer  might  have  been  his  ;  of  the  few. 

but  pardon   mo  if   I  add,  it  would  "Nothing  is  to  be  admitted  that 

not  be  that  of  Common  Senae.^''  may  bring  the  law  upon  us  except  it 

"  Monsieur    le     Vicomte     might  be  signed  by  my  name.     There  may 

rebuke    me    more    politely,"     said  •  be  a  moment  in  which  it  would  be 

Rameau,  colouring  high.  desirable  for  somebody  to  be  sent  to 

"  Accept  my  apologies ;  I  did  not  prison  :  in  that  case,  I  allow  no  sub- 
mean  to  rebuke,  but  to  instruct  The  stitutes — I  go  myself, 
times  are  not  those  of  1789.  And  "Now  you  have  my  most  secret 
Nature,  ever  repeating  herself  in  the  thoughts.  I  entrust  them  to  your 
production  of  coxcombs  and  block-  judgment  with  entire  confidence, 
heads,  never  repeats  herself  in  the  Monsieur  Lebeau  gave  you  a  high 
production  of  Mirabeaus.  The  Em-  character,  which  you  have  hitherto 
pire  is  doomed — doomed,  because  it  deserved.  By  the  way,  have  you 
is  hostile  to  the  free  play  of  intellect  seen  anything  lately  of  that  bourgeois 
Any  Government  that  gives  absolute  conspirator  ?" 
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**  No,    his  professed  business  of  perceive  by  something  broad  in  our 

letter- writer  or  agent  is  transferred  accent." 

to  a  clerk,   who  says  M.  Lebeau  is  "Hal    I  knew    your    voice   was 

abroad."  familiar  to  me  ;  certainly  it  does  re- 

*'  Ah  !    I  don't  think  that  is  true,  mind  me  of  Lebeau's." 

I  fancy  I  saw  him  the  other  evening  "Normans  are  like  each  other  in 

gliding   along  the    lanes    of    Belle-  many  things  besides  voice  and  accent 

villc.     He  is  too  confirmed  a   con-  — obstinacy,  for  instance,  in  clinging 

spirator   to   bo   long  out  of   Paris ;  to   ideas   once   formed ;    this  makes 

no    place    like    Paris    for    seething  them  good  friends  and  steadfast  ene- 

brains."  mies.     I  would   advise   no    man  to 

"  Have    you    known    M.    Lebeau  make  an  enemy  of  Lebeau. 

long  V"  asked  Rameau.           '  "^4w    revoir^    cher   confrere.    Do 

"  Ay,  many  years.     We  are  both  not  forget  to  present  me  to  Mademoi- 

Norman    by    birth,     as    you    may  selle  Cicogna." 


CHAPTER    II. 

On  leaving  De  Mauleorv  and  re-  Its  revolutionary  professions,  accom- 
galning  his  cou-pe  Rameau  felt  at  panied  with  so  much  scorn  for  the 
once  bewildered  and  humbled,  for  multitude,  and  the  things  the  multi- 
he  was  not  prepared  for  the  tone  tude  desired,  were  Greek  to  him. 
of  careless  superiority  which  the  He  was  not  shocked  by  the  cynicism 
Vicomte  assumed  over  him.  He  which  placed  wisdom  in  using  the 
had  expected  to  be  much  compli-  passions  of  mankind  as  tools  for  the 
mcnted,  and  ho  comprehended  interests  of  an  individual ;  but  he 
vaguely  that  lie  had  been  somewhat  did  not  understand  the  frankness 
snubbed.     He  was  not  only  irritated  of  its  avowal. 

— he  was  bewildered,   for  De  Mau-  Nevertheless   the  man  had  domi- 

leon's  political  disquisitions  did  not  natcd  over  and   subdued   him.    Ho 

leave  any  clear  or  definite  idea  on  recognised  the  power  of  his  contri- 

his  mind  as  to  the  principles  which  butor  without  clearly  analysing  its 

as  editor  of  the  *  Sens  Cornmun '  he  nature — a  power  made  up   of  largo 

was   to   see  adequately  represented  experience  of  life,  of  cold  examina- 

and  carried  out.     In  truth,  Rameau  tion  of  doctrirjes  that  heated  others 

was  one  of  those  numerous  Parisian  — of  patrician  calm — of   intellectual 

politicians  who  have  read  little  and  sneer — of     collected     confidence   in 

reflected  less  on  the  government  of  self. 

men  and  States.  Envy  is  said  by  Besides,  Rameau  felt,  with  a 
a  great  French  writer  to  be  the  vice  nervous  misgiving,  that  in  this  man, 
of  Democracies.  Envy  certainly  who  so  boldly  proclaimed  his  con- 
had  made  Rameau  a  democrat.  He  tempt  for  the  instruments  he  used, 
could  talk  and  write  glibly  enough  he  had  found  a  master.  De  Mau- 
upon  the  themes  of  equality  and  leon,  then,  was  sole  proprietor  of 
fraternity,  and  was  so  far  an  ultra-  the  journal  from  which  Rameau 
democrat  that  he  thought  modera-  drew  his  resources ;  might  at  any 
tion  the  sign  of  a  mediocre  under-  time  dismiss  him ;  might  at  any  time 
standing.  involve    the    journal     in     penalties 

De     Mauleon's     talk,     therefore,  which,  ^ven  if  Rameau  could  escape 

terribly  perplexed  him.     It  was  un-  in    his    official    capacity    as   editor, 

like  anything  he  had  heard  before,  still  might  stop  the  ^Sens  Commun' 
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and    with    it    Rameau's    luxurious  slowly    a?    he    pleased    the   rerses 

subsistence.  destined  to  immortal  fame.     Then 

Altogether  the  visit  to  De  Mau-  he  should  be  independent  of  inferior 

leon  had  been  anything  but  a  plea-  creatures  like  Victor  de    Mauleon. 

eant  one.     He  sought,  as  the  carriage  But  while  Hameau  convinced  him- 

rolled  on,  to  turn  his   thoughts    to  self  that  he  was  passionately  in  love 

more  agreeable    subjects,   and    the  with   Isaura,   he  could  not    satisfy 

image  of    Isaura  rose   before    him.  himself  that  she  was  in  love  with 

To  do  him  justice  he  had  learned  to  him. 

love  this  girl  as  well  as  his  nature  Though  during  the  past  year  they 

would  permit:  he  loved  her  with  the  had  seen  each  other  constantly,  and 

whole  strength   of  his  imagination,  their  literary  occupations  had   pro- 

and  though  his  heart  was  somewhat  duced    many   sympathies    between 

cold,     his     imagination     was    very  them — though    he    had    intimated 

ardent.     He    loved    her   also    with  that  many  of  his  most  eloquent  love- 

the   whole   strength  of    his  vanity,  poems     were     inspired     by     her — 

and  vanity  was  even  a  more  prepon-  though   he  had  asserted  in    prose, 

derant  organ   of   his    system    than  very  pretty  prose  too,  that  she  was 

imagination.      To  carry   off   as   his  all  that  youthful  poets  dream  of, — 

prize  one  who  had  already  acliiev-  yet  she  had  hitherto   treated   such 

ed  celebrity,  whose  beauty  and  fas-  declarations   with   a   playful   laugh, 

cination  of   manner  were   yet  more  accepting  them   as   elegant  compli- 

acknowledgcd     than      her     genius,  ments  inspired  by  Parisian  gallantry ; 

would  certainly   be  a  glorious    tri-  and  he  felt  an  angry  and  sore  foro- 

umph.  boding  that  if  he  were  to  insist  too 

Every  Parisian  of  Rameau's  stamp  seriously  on  the  earnestness  of  their 

looks  forward  in  marriage  to  a  bril-  import  and   ask    her    plainly  to  be 

liant  aalon.     What  salon  more  bril-  his  wife,  her  refusal  would  be  cer- 

liant  than  that  which  he  and  Isaura  tain,    and   his   visits   to   her  house 

united   could    command  ?     He    had  might  be  interdicted, 

long  conquered  his  early  impulse  of  Still   Isaura  was   unmarried,  still 

envy  at   Isaura's  success, — in    fact  she  had  refused  offers  of  marriage 

that  success  had  become  associated  from  men  higher  placed  than  him- 

with  his  own,  and  had  contributed  self, — still  he  divined  no  one  whom 

greatly  to  his  enrichment.     So  that  she  could  prefer.     And  as  he  now 

to  other  motives  of   love  he  might  leaned  back  in  his  cotipc  he  muttered 

add  the  prudential  one  of   interest,  to  himself,  "  Oh,  if  I  could  but  get 

Rameau   well   knew   that    his    own  rid   of    that   little    demon    Julie,  I 

vein  of  composition,  however  lauded  would  devote  myself  so  completely 

by   the   cliques,    and   however    un-  to  winning   Isaura's    heart    that    I 

rivalled  in   his   own   eyes,  was  not  must  succeed  ! — but  how  to  get  rid 

one  that  brings  much  profit  in  the  of  Julie  ?     She  so  adores  me,  and  is 

market.     He   compared   himself  to  so  headstrong!     She  is  capable  of 

those  poets  who  are  too  far  in  ad-  going  to  Isaura — showing  my  letters 

vance  of  their  time  to  be  quite  as  — making  such  a  scene  !  " 

.  ure  of  broad  and  cheese  as  they  are  Here  he  checked  the  carriage  at 

of  immortal  fame.  a    cafe    on     the    Boulevard,  —  de- 

But  he  regarded  Isaura's  genius  scended,  imbibed  two  glasses  of  ab- 
as of  a  lower  order,  and  a  thing  in  sinthe,  —  and  then  feeling  much 
itself  very  marketable.  Marry  her,  emboldened,  remounted  his  coup^ 
and  the  bread  and  cheese  were  so  and  directed  the  driver  to  Isaura's 
certain  that  he  might  elaborate  as  apartment 
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CHAPTER    111. 

Yes,     celebrities    are    of      rapid  old  to  indulgence,  it  was  no  wonder 

growth  in  the  saloris  of  Paris.     Far  that   Isaura   became  a   celebrity  at 

more  solid   than   that  of    Rameau,  Paris. 

far  more  brilliant  than  that   of   De        Perhaps  it  was  a  wonder  that  her 

Maulcon,   was   the  celebrity  which  head  was  not  turned  by  the  adula- 

Isaura  had  now  acquired.     She  had  tion  that   surrounded   her.      But  I 

been  unable  to    retain    the    pretty  believe,  be  it  said  with   diffidence, 

suburban    villa    at    A .      The  that  a  woman  of  mind  so  superior 

owner  wanted  to  alter  and  enlarge  that  the  mind  never    pretends   to 

it  for  his  own  residence,  and  she  efface  the  heart,  is  less  intoxicated 

had    been    persuaded    by    Signora  with   flattery  than  a    man    equally 

Venosta,   who  was  always   sighing  exposed  to  it. 

for  fresh  salons  to  conquer,  to  re-  It  is  the  strength  of  her  heart 
move  (towards  the  close  of  the  that  keeps  her  head  sober.  Isaura 
previous  year)  to  apartments  in  the  had  never  yet  overcome  her  first 
centre  of  the  Parisian  beau  monde,  romance  of  love ;  as  yet,  amid  all 
Without  formally  professing  to  re-  her  triumphs,  there  was  not  a  day 
ceive,  on  one  evening  in  the  week  in  which  her  thoughts  did  not  wist- 
her  salon  was  open  to  those  fully,  mournfully,  fly  back  to  those 
who  had  eagerly  sought  her  ac-  blessed  moments  in  which  she  felt 
quaintance — comprising  many  stars  her  cheek  colour  before  a  look,  her 
in  the  world  of  fashion,  as  well  as  heart  beat  at  the  sound  of  a  footfall 
those  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters.  Perhaps  if  there  had  been  the  cus- 
And  as  she  had  now  wholly  aban-  ternary  finish  to  this  young  romaoce 
doned  the  idea  of  the  profession  for  — the  lover's  deliberate  renuncia* 
which  her  voice  had  been  cultivated,  tion,  his  formal  farewell — the  girl's 
she  no  longer  shrank  from  the  exer-  pride  would,  ere  this,  have  con- 
cise of  her  surpassing  gift  of  song  quered  her  afFection — possibly — 
for  the  delight  of  private  friends,  who  knows  ? — replaced  it 
Her  physician  had  withdrawn  the  But,  reader,  be  you  male  or 
interdict  on  such  exercise.  female,  have  you  ever  known  this 

His     skill,    aided     by    the    rich  sore   trial   of    affection    and    pride, 

vitality    of    her    constitution,    had  that  from  some   cause   or   other,  to 

triumphed    over    all    tendencies    to  you  mysterious,  the  dear  intercourse 

the  malady  for  which  he  had  been  to  which  you  had  accustomed  the 

consulted.     To  hear  Isaura  Cicogna  secret  life    of    your    life,    abruptly 

sing  in  her  own  house  was  a  privi-  ceases ;  you  know  that  a  something 

lege   sought  and    prized    by   many  has  come  between  you  and  the  be- 

who   never    read    a    word    of    her  loved  which  you  cannot  distinguish, 

literary  compositions.     A  good  critic  cannot  measure,  cannot  guess,  and 

of  a  book  is  rare;  but  good  judges  therefore  cannot  surmount ;  and  you 

of  a  voice  are  numberless.     Adding  say  to  yourself  at  the  dead  of  soli- 

this  attraction  of  song  to  her  youth,  tary  night,    **  Oh   for    an    cxplana- 

her  beauty,  her  frank  powers  of  con-  tion  !     Oh  for  one  meeting  more ! 

verse  —  an    innocent    sweetness    of  All  might  be  so   easily  set  right; 

manner  free  from  all   conventional  or  if  not,  I  should  know  the  worst, 

affectation — and  to  the  fresh  novelty  and  knowing  it  could  conquer !'' 
of  a  genius  which  inspired  the  young        This  trial  was    Isaura' s.      There 

with  enthusiasm  and  beguiled  the  had  been  no   explanation,    no  last 
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farewell  between  her  and  Graham,  as    an    event.     That    the    *Athen- 

She    divined  —  no    woman     lightly  8Bum  *  had  mentioned  a  rumour  that 

makes   a  mistake   there  —  that   ho  Graham  Vane  was  the  author  of  a 

loved    her.      She    knew    that    this  political  pamphlet  which,  published 

dread     something    had     intervened  anonymously,    had   made  no  incon- 

between    her    and    him     when     he  siderablo  sensation.     Isaura  sent  to 

took  leave  of  her  before  others  so  England    for    that    pamphlet :    the 

many  months  ago ;    that  this  dread  subject  was  somewhat  dry,  and  the 

something    still    continued  —  what  style,    though    clear    and    vigorous, 

was   it  ?     She   was   certain    that  it  was  scarcely  of  the  eloquence  which 

would  vanish,  could  they  but  once  wins     the    admiration    of    women  ; 

meet   again   and   not  before  othfcrs.  and   yet  she  learned  every  word  of 

Oh  for  such  a  meeting !  it  by  heart. 

She    could    not    herself    destroy  VVe  know  how  little  she  dreamed 

hope.     She  could  not  marry  another,  that  the  celebrity  which  she  hailed 

She  would  have  no  heart  to  give  to  as   an  approach   to  him   was   daily 

another  while  he  was  free,  while  in  making     her     more    remote.      The 

doubt  if  his  heart  was  still  her  own.  sweet  labours  she  undertook  for  that 

And  thus  her  pride  did  not  help  her  celebrity  continued  to  be  sweetened 

to  conquer  her  affection.  yet  more  by  secret  association  with 

Of  Graham  Vane  she   heard   oc-  the  absent  one.     How  many  of  the 

casionally.     He  had  ceased  to  cor-  passages  most  admired  could  never 

respond  with   Savarin  ;    but  among  have  been  written  had  he  been  never 

those  who  most  frequented  her  salon  known  ! 

were   the   Morlcys.      Americans   so  And  she  blessed  those  labours  the 

well   educated  and   so   well    placed  more  that  they  upheld  her  from  the 

as    the    Morleys    knew     something  absolute  feebleness  of  sickened  re- 

about     every     Englishman     of    the  verie,  beguiled  her  from  the  gnaw- 

social     station     of    Graham    Vane,  ing  torture  of  unsatisfied  conjecture. 

Jsaura    learned    from     them     that  She   did   comply   with   Madame    de 

Graham,   after  a  tour  on  the  Con-  Grantmesnil's    command — did    pass 

tinent,   had  returned  to  England  at  from   the  dusty   heaten  road  of  life 

the  commencement  of  the  year,  had  into  green  fields  and  along  flowery 

been   invited   to   stand    for    Parlia-  river-banks,  and  did  enjoy  that  ideal 

ment,    had   refused,   that  his  name  by-world. 

was   in   the   list  published    by   the  But   still    the    one    imago   which 

*  Morning   Post'  of  the   elite  whose  reigned  over  her  human  heart  moved 

arrivals  in  London,   or  whose  pres-  beside  her  in  the  gardens  of  fairy - 

ence  at  dinner- tables,    is    recorded  land. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Isaura   was   seated  in  her  pretty  nouncement  that   Pierre   Firmin   is 

Balon^  with  the  Venosta,   M.    Sava-  no  other  than  Victor  de   MauUon. 

rin,  the  Morleys,   and  the  financier  Mafoi,  that  worthy  seems  likely  to 

Louvier,    when    Rameau     was    an-  be  as  dangerous  with  his  pen  as  he 

nounced.  was    once    with    his    sword.      The 

"Ha!"  cried  Savarin,  "we  were  article   in   which   he  revealed  him- 

just    discussing    a    matter    which  self  makes  a   sharp   lunge   on   the 

nearly  concerns  you,  cher  poete,     I  Government. 

have   not   seen   you   since  the  an-  "Take  care  of  yourself.     When 
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hawks  and  nightingales  fly  together  yours  will  be  welcome.     But  I  own 

the    hawk    may    escape,     and    the  the  articles  signed  in  the  name  of 

nightingale    complain    of    the    bar-  Pierre    Firmin    do    not    prepossess 

barity  of  kings,  in  a  cage:   *flebilitcr  me  in  favour  of  their  author." 

gemens  infclix  avis.'  "  *'  Why  so  ?''  asked  Louvier ;  "  surelj 

"  He    is    not    fit    to    conduct    a  you  are  not  an  Imperialist  r^" 
journal,"  replied   Rameau,  magnilo-  "  Nay,  I   do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
quently,    **who    will    not    brave    a  politician  at  all,  but  there  is  some- 
danger    for    his    body    in    defence  thing  in  the  writing  of  Pierre  Fir- 
of    the    right    to     infinity    for    his  min  that  pains  and  chills  me." 
thought."  *'  Yet  the  secret  of  its  popularity," 

"  Bravo ! "  said  Mrs.  Morley,  clap-  said  Savarin,   "  is  that  it  says  what 

ping    her     pretty     hands.      "That  every  one  says — only  better." 

speech  reminds  me  of  home.     The  "  I    see    now    that   it   is  exactly 

French    are    very    much    like     the  that  which  displeases  me ;  it  is  the 

Americans  in  their  style  of  oratory."  Paris  talk   condensed  into  epigram: 

"  So,"    said    Louvier,    **  my    old  the  graver  it  is  the  less  it  elevates— 

friend  the  Vicomte  has  come  out  as  the  lighter  it  is,  the  more  it  saddens.'^ 

a  writer,  a  politician,  a  philosopher;  "That  is  meant  to  hit  me,"  said 

I  feel  hurt  that  he  kept  this  secret  Savarin,  with  his  sunny  laugh — "me 

from   me   despite   our   intimacy.     I  whom  you  call  cynical." 

suppose  you  knew  it  from  the  first,  "No,  dear  M.  Savarin  ;  for  above 

M.  Rameau  V"  all  your  cynicism  is  genuine  gaiety, 

"  No,    I   was   as   much    taken  by  and  below  it  solid  kindness.     You 

surprise  as  the  rest   of   the   world,  have  that  whicli  I  do  not  find  in  M. 

You  have  long  known  M.  do  Mau-  de  Mauleon's  writing,  nor  often  in 

Icon  f"  the   talk   of    the   aaions — you   have 

"  Yes,   I  may  say  we   began   life  youthfulncss." 
together — that  is,  much  at  the  same  "  Youthf  ulncss     at     sixty  —  flat- 
time."  terer!" 

"  What  is  he  like  in  appearance?'  "Genius  does  not  count  ifc?  years 

asked  Mrs.  Morley.  by  the  almanac,"  said  Mrs.  Morley. 

"  The    ladies    thought    him   very  "  I  know  what  Isaura  means— she 

handsome    when    he    was    young,"  is  quite  right ;  there  is  a  breath  of 

replied    Louvier.     "  He    is    still    a  winter   in   M.    do    Mauleon's    style, 

fine  looking  man,  about  my  height."  and  an  odour  of  fallen  leaves.    Not 

"I   should    like   to   know   him!"  that   his   diction    wants   vigour;  on 

cried  Mrs.  Morley,   "  if  only  to  tease  the  contrary,   it  is  crisp  with  hoar- 

that  husband  of  mine.     He  refuses  frost.     But  the  sentiments  conveyed 

me   the  dearest  of   woman's  rights,  by  the  diction  are  those  of  a  nature 

— I  can't  make  him  jealous."  sear   and   withered.      And   it  is  in 

"  You  may   have  the  opportunity  this  combination  of  brisk  words  and 

of  knowing  this  ci-devant  Lovelace  decayed   feelings    that    his    writing 

very  soon,"  said   Rameau,   "for   he  represents   the    talk    and    mind   d 

has   begged   me   to    present  him  to  Paris.      He  and    Paris   are    always 

Mademoiselle   Cicogna,    and    I    will  fault-finding :     fault-finding    is   the 

ask    her    permission   to   do    so,    on  attribute  of  old  age." 

Thursday    evening    when     she    re-  Colonel  Morley -looked  round  with 

ceives."  pride,   as  much  as  to  say — "cleTer 

Isaura,  who  had  hitherto  attended  talker,  my  wife." 

very   listlessly    to  the  conversation,  Savarin  understood  that  look,  and 

bowed    assent.      "  Any    friend    of  replied  to  it  courteously.     "  Madame 
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has  a    gift    of    expression    which  this — I  have  embarked  a  very  large 

Emile  de  Girardin  can  scarcely  sur-  portion  of  my  capital  in  the  Rue  de 

pass.     But  when  she  blames  us  for  Louvier,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I 

fault-finding,    can    she    expect   the  am  not  one  of  those  men  who  per- 

friends  of  liberty  to  praise  the  pre-  suade    their  friends  to  do  a  foolish 

scv.t  style  of  thinp:s?"  thing  by  setting  them  the  example." 

"  I  should  be  obliged  to  the  friends  **  Whatever  you  advise  on  such 
of  liberty/*  said  the  Colonel,  drily,  a  subject,"  said  Isaura,  graciously, 
''  to  tell  me  how  that  state  of  things  "  is  sure  to  be  as  wise  as  it  is  kind." 
is  to  bo  mended.  I  find  no  en-  "  You  consent,  then  ?" 
thusiasm  for  the  Orleanists,  none  "Certainly." 
for  a  Republic ;  people  sneer  at  Here  the  Venosta,  who  had  been 
religion ;  no  belief  in  a  cause,  no  listening  with  great  attention  to 
adherence  to  an  opinion.  But  the  Louvier*s  commendation  of  this 
worst  of  it  is  that,  like  all  people  investment,  drew  him  aside,  and 
who  are  biases,  the  Parisians  are  whispered  in  his  ear — "  I  suppose, 
eager  for  strange  excitement,  and  M.  Louvier,  that  one  can't  put  a 
ready  to  listen  to  any  oracle  who  little  money — a  very  little  money — 
promises  a  relief  from  indififerentism.  poco-poco-pocolwo,  into  your  street." 
This  it  is  which  makes  the  Press  *'  Into  my  street !  Ah,  I  under- 
more  dangerous  in  France  than  it  is  stand — into  the  speculation  of  the 
in  any  other  country.  Elsewhere  Rue  de  Louvier !  certainly  you  can. 
the  Press  sometimes  leads,  some-  Arrangements  are  made  on  purpose 
times  follows,  public  opinion.  Here  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  small- 
there  is  no  public  opinion  to  con-  est  capitalists — from  500  francs  up- 
sult,  and  instead  of  opinion  the  wards." 
Press  represents  passion."  "  And   you  feel  quite   sure    that 

"  My   dear   Colonel  Morley,"  said  we  shall   double   onr    money  when 

Savarin,  "  I  hear  you  very  often  say  the   street   is   completed — I   should 

that  a  Frenchman     cannot    under-  not  like  to  have  my  brains   in  my 

stand  America.      Permit  me  to  ob-  heels."* 

servethat  an  American  cannot  under-  "More    than    double  it,  1    hope, 

stand    France — or    at    least   Paris,  long  before  the  street  is  completed." 

Apropos    of    Paris — that  is   a  large  *'  I   have   saved  a  little   money — 

speculation  of  yours,  Louvier,  in  the  very   little.       I   have    no   relations, 

new  suburb."  and  I  mean  to   leave    it   all  to    the 

"  And  a  very  sound  one ;  I  advise  Signorina ;  and  if  it  could  Redoubled, 

you  to   invest   in   it.     1  can  secure  why,  there  would  be  twice  as  much 

you  at   present  5  per    cent   on   the  to  leave  her." 

rental ;  that  is  nothing — the   houses  *'  So  there  would,"  said  Louvier. 

will  be  worth  double  when  the  Rue  "  You  can't   do   better   than  put  it 

de  Louvier  is  completed."  all  into  the  Rue  de  Louvier.     I  will 

"Alas!  I  liave  no  money ;  my  new  send   you   the  necessary  papers  to- 
journal  absorbs  all  my  capital.''  morrow,    when  I  send   hers   to  the 

"  Shall    I  transfer    the  moneys  I  Sifrnorina." 

hold   for   you,  Signorina,    and    add  Louvier    here   turned  to   address 

to    them    whatever    you    may  have  himself  to  Colonel  Morley,  but  find- 

roadc  by  your  delightful  roman,  as  ing'that  degenerate  son  of  America 

yet  lying  idle,  to  this   investment?  indisposed  to  get  cent  per  cent  for  his 

I  cannot  say  more  in  its  favour  than  money  when  offered  by  a  Parisian,  ho 


*  ♦*  AtH.re  il  cerveUo  nella  calcagna^^^ — viz.,  to  act  without  pnident  reflection. 
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very  soon  took  his  leave.     The  other  of  men  is  the  need  of  subsistence ; 

visitors  followed  his  example  except  with  a  large  number  (as  in  trades  or 

Rameau,  who  was  left  alone  with  the  professions),  not   actually  want,  but 

Yenosta  and  Isaura.      The    former  a   desire  of   gain,    and     perhaps  of 

had   no    liking     for    Rameau,    who  distinction,    in    their   calling  :     the 

showed  her  none  of  the    attentions  desire     of    professional     distinctioD 

her  innocent  vanity  demanded,  and  expands  into  the  longings  for  more 

she  soon  took  herself  olFto  her  own  comprehensive   fame,  more    exalted 

room  to  calculate  the  amount  of  her  honours,  with  the  few  who  become 

savings   and   dream   of  the   Rue  de  great  writers,     soldiers,    statesmen, 

Louvicr,  and  "golden  joys."  orators." 

Rameau  approaching  his  chair  to  "  And  do  you   mean  to  say  you 

Isaura's   then  commenced  conversa-  have  no  such  motive  ?'' 

tion,  drily  enough,  upon  pecuniary  **  None  in  the  sting  of  want,  none 

matters ;   acquitting   himself   of  the  in  the  desire  of  gain.'' 

mission  with  which  De  Mauleon  had  "  But  fame  ?" 

charged  him,  the  request  for  a  new  "  Alas !  I  thought  so  once.    I  know 

work  from    her  pen   for  the  *  Sens  not  now — I  begin  to  doubt  if  fame 

Comraun^  and  the  terms  that  ought  should  be  sought  by  women."    This 

to  be    asked   for   compliance.     The  was  said  very  dejectedly, 

young  lady-author  shrank  from  this  "  Tut,    dearest   Signorina !     whit 

talk.      Her   private  income,    though  gadfly  has  stung  you  ?      Your  doubt 

modest,  sufficed  for  her  wants,  and  is   a  weakness    unworthy   of  your 

she  felt  a  sensitive  shame  in  the  sale  intellect ;     and    even     were   it  not, 

of  her  thoughts  and  fancies.  geuius  is  destiny  and  will  be  obeyed: 

Putting  hurriedly  aside  the  mer-  you  mu%t  write,  despite  yourself— 

can  tile  aspect  of   the  question,    she  and  your  writing  fnuat  bring  fame, 

said  that  she  had  no  other  work  in  whether  you  wish  it  or  not'* 

her  mind  at  present— that,  whatever  Isaura  was  silent,  her  head  drooped 

her  vein    of   invention  might  be,  it  on  her   breast — there  were  tears  in 

flowed   at    its  own  will    and    could  her  downcast  eyes, 

not  be  commanded.  Rameau  took  her  hand,  which  she 

*'  Nay,"  said  Rameau,  "  this  is  not  yielded  to  him  passively,  and  clasp- 
true.  We  fancy,  in  our  hours  of  ing  it  in  both  his  own,  he  rushed 
indolence,  that  we  must  wait  for  on  impulsively, 
inspiration  ;  but  once  force  ourselves  *'  Oh,  I  know  what  these  mis- 
to  work,  and  ideas  spi'ing  forth  at  givings  are  when  wo  feel  ourselves 
the  wave  of  the  pen.  You  may  solitary,  unloved :  how  often  hive 
believe  me  here — I  speak  from  ex-  they  been  mine!  But  how  different 
perience :  I,  compelled  to  work,  and  would  labour  be  if  shared  and 
in  modes  not  to  my  taste  —I  do  my  sympathised  with  by  a  congeniil 
task  I  know  not  how.  I  rub  the  mind,  by  a  heart  that  beats  in  oni- 
lamp,  *the  genius  comes.'"  son  with  one's  own  !" 

*'I  have    read   in    some    English  Isaura's  breast  heaved  beneath  her 

author  that  motive  power  is  neces-  robe,  she  sighed  softly, 

sary  to  continued  labour:  you  have  "And  then    how  sweet  the  fame 

motive  power,  I  have  none."  of  which  the  one  we  love  is  proud  I 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  you."  how    trifling   becomes    the   pang  of 

"  I   mean   that  a   strong    ruling  some  malignant  depreciation,  which 

motive  is  required  to  persist  in  any  a  word  from    the   belovod   one  can 

regular  course  of  action  that  needs  soothe  I     Oh  Signorina  I  oh  Isaura ! 

effort :  the  motive  with  the  majority  are  we  not  made  for  each  other  ? 
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Kindred  pursuits,  hopes  and  fears  did  that  dream  pass  awaj,  and  with 
in  common  ;  the  same  race  to  run,  a  slight  shiver  she  turned  her  face 
the  same  goal  to  win  !  I  need  a  towards  the  wooer,  sadlj  and  pity- 
motive,    stronger   than   I  have    yet  ingly. 

known  for    the  persevering  energy  "  It  cannot  be,"  she  said  in  a  low 

that  insures  success :  supply  to  me  whisper ;    *'  I  were   not    worthy   of 

that    motive.     Let    me    think    that  your  love  could  I  accept  it.      Forget 

whatever  I  win  in  the  strife  of  the  that  you   have  so    spoken  ;  let  mo 

world   is  a  tribute  to  Isaura.     No,  still    be     a    friend    admiring    your 

do  not  seek  to  withdraw  this  hand,  genius,    interested   in    your    career. 

let  me  claim  it  as  mine  for  life.     I  I   cannot   be  more.     Forgive   me  if 

love  you  as  man  never  loved  before  I    unconsciously   led  you   to   think 

— do  not  reject  my  love."  I   could,   I    am  so  grieved   to   pain 

They   say  the  woman  who  hesi-  you." 

tates  is  lost.      Isaura  hesitated,  but  **  Am     I    to    understand,"    said 

was  not  yet  lost.     The  words   she  Rameau,     coldly,    for    his     amour 

listened  to  moved  her  deeply.     Offers  propre    was     resentful,     **that    the 

of  marriage  she  had  already  received  :  proposals    of     another    have    been 

one  from  a  rich  middle-aged  noble,  more  fortunate   than  mine  ?"     And 

a    devoted    musical    virtuoso ;    one  he  named  the  youngest  and  comeli- 

from  a  young  avocnt  fresh  from  the  est  of  those  whom  she  had  rejected, 

provinces,  and  somewhat  calculating  *'  Certainly  not,"  said  Isaura. 

on  her   dot;   one  from  a  timid  but  Rameau    rose   and    went   to    the 

enthusiastic  admirer  of  her  genius  window,  turning  his  face  from  her. 

and  her  beauty,  himself  rich,  hand-  In  reality  he  was  striving  to  collect 

some,  of  good  birth,  but  with  shy  his    thoughts    and    decide  on    the 

manners  and  faltering  tongue.  course  it  were  most  prudent  for  him 

But  these  had  made  their  pro-  now  to  pursue.  The  fumes  of  the 
posals  with  the  formal  respect  ha-  absinthe  which  had,  despite  his 
bitual  to  French  decorum  in  mat-  previous  forebodings,  emboldened 
rimonial  proposals.  Words  so  elo-  him  to  hazard  his  avowal,  had  now 
quently  impassioned  as  Gustavo  subsided  into  the  languid  reaction 
Rameau^s  had  never  before  thrilled  which  is  generally  consequent  on  that 
her  ears.  Yes,  she  was  deeply  treacherous  stimulus,  a  reaction  not 
moved ;  and  yet,  by  that  very  emo-  unfavourable  to  passionless  reflec- 
tion, she  knew  that  it  was  not  to  tion.  He  knew  that  if  he  said 
the  love  of  this  wooer  that  her  heart  he  could  not  conquer  his  love,  he 
responded.  would  still  cling  to  hope,  and  trust 

There  is  a  circumstance  in  the  to  perseverance  and  time,  he  should* 
history  of  courtship  familiar  to  the  compel  Isaura  to  forbid  his  visits, 
experience  of  many  women,  that  and  break  off  their  familiar  inter- 
while  the  suitor  is  pleading  his  course.  This  would  be  fatal  to  the 
cause,  his  language  may  touch  every  chance  of  yet  winning  her,  and 
fibre  in  the  heart  of  his  listener,  yet  would  also  be  of  serious  disadvan- 
Bubstitute,  as  it  were,  another  pre-  tage  to  his  more  worldly  interests, 
sence  for  his  own.  She  may  be  Her  literary  aid  might  become  es- 
saying to  herself,  **  Oh  that  another  sential  to  the  journal  on  whfch  his 
had  said  those  words !"  and  be  fortunes  depended ;  and  at  all 
dreaming  of  the  other,  while  she  events,  in  her  conversation,  in  her 
hears  the  one.  encouragement,    in    her    sympathy 

Thus  it  was  now  with  Isaura,  and  with    the    pains    and    joys   of    his 

not  till  Rameau's  voice  had  ceased  career,  he  felt  a  support,  a  comfort. 
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nay,  an  inspiration.     For  the  spon-  with  her  all  his   own,   it  would  be 

tancous  gush  of  her  fresh  thoughts  easy  to  reform. 

and    fancies   served    to    recruit   his  No ;    to    withdraw    wholly   from 

own    jaded    ideas,    and  enlarge   his  Isaura    was   to    renounce    his  sole 

own    stinted     range    of    invention,  chance  of  redemption. 

No,  he  could  not  commit  himself  to  While   these    thoughts,    which  it 

the  risk  of  banishment  from  Isaura.  takes    so    long    to     detail,    passed 

And    mingled   with    meaner   mo-  rapidly   through   his  bmin,  he  fell 

tives  for  discretion,  there   was  one  a  soft  touch  on  his  arm,  and,  turn- 

of  which   he  was   but  vaguely  con-  ing   his    face    slowly,    encountered 

scions,    purer   and   nobler.     In    the  the   tender,    compassionate  eyes  of 

society  of  this  girl,  in  whom  what-  Isaura. 

ever  was  strong  and  high  in  mental  "  Bo  consoled,  dear  friend,"  she 
organisation  became  so  sweetened  said  with  a  smile,  half  cheering, 
into  feminine  grace  by  gentleness  half  mournful.  "  Perhaps  for  all  true 
of  temper  and  kindliness  of  disposi-  artists  the  solitary  lot  is  the  best*'' 
tion,  Raraeau  felt  himself  a  better  "  I  will  try  to  think  so,"  answered 
man.  The  virgin-like  dignity  with  Kameau ;  "  and  meanwhile  I  thank 
which  she  moved,  so  untainted  by  a  you  with  a  full  heart  for  the  sweet- 
breath  of  scandal,  amid  salons  in  iiess  with  which  you  have  checked 
which  the  envy  of  virtues  doubted  my  presumption — the  presumption 
sought  to  bring  innocence  itself  into  shill  not  be  repeated.  Gratefully  1 
doubt,  warmed  into  a  genuine  rover-  accept  the  friendship  you  deign  to 
once  the  cynicism  of  his  professed  tender  me.  You  bid  me  forget  the 
creed.  words  I   uttered.     Promise  in  turn 

While     with     her,     while    under  that  you  will   forget    them— or  tA 

her    chastening   influence,    he   was  least  consider  them  withdrawn.  Too 

sensible  of  a  poetry  infused  within  will  receive  me  still  as  friend?" 

him  far  more  true  to  the  Camoona9  "  As  friend,  surely  ;  yes.    Do  we 

than    all    he    had    elaborated    into  not  both  need  friends  ?"     She  held 

verse.     In    these  moments   he   was  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke;  he  bent 

ashamed  of  the  vices  he  had  courted  over  it,  kissed  it  with  respect,  and 

as  distractions.     He  imagined  that,  the  interview  thus  closed. 


en  AFTER    V. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  that  man,    dressed    with    the  quiet  ele- 

day  when  a  man  who  had   the  ap-  ganco    which     betokened    one    of 

pearance  of  a  decent  hoargeois^  in  higher    rank   or  fashion  than  that 

the   lower  grades   of   that  compre-  neighbourhood    was     habituated  to 

hensive    class,   entered    one  of    the  find  among  its   visitors.     The  first 

streets  in  the  Faubourg  Montmartre,  comer  retreated  promptly  into  the 

tenanted    chiefly   by    artisans.     He  shade,  and,    as  by  sudden  impulse, 

paused  at   the  open   doorway  of  a  drew   his   hat   low   down    over  his 

tall   narrow   house,  and    drew  back  eyes. 

as  he  heard  footsteps  descending  a        The  other  man  did  not,  however, 

very  gloomy  staircase.  observe    him,    went    his   way  with 

The  light  from  a  gas  lamp  on  the  quick    step    along    the   street^  and 

street  fell  full   on   the  face   of  the  entered   another  house   some  yards 

person   thus    quitting   the    house —  distant 
the  face  of  a  young  and  handsome        "  What  can  that  pious  Bourbon- 
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ite    do    here  ?"    muttered   the  first  The  window  was  open,  and  on  the 

comer.     "  Can  he  be  a  conspirator  ?  sill   were   placed   flower-pots  ;    you 

Diable  I  His  as  dark  as  Erebus  on  could  scent   the  odour  they  wafted 

that  stiiircase.''  into  the  room. 

Taking     cautious     hold     of     the  Altogether    it  was   an   apartment 

banister,  the  man  now  ascended  the  suited    to  a  skilled  artisan   earning 

stairs.     On  the  landing  of  the  first  high  wages.     From  the  room  we  arc 

floor   there  was   a  gas   lamp  which  now    in,    branched    on   one   side    a 

threw  upward  a  faint  ray  that  finally  small  but  commodious  kitchen  ;  on 

died    at   the    third    story.     But   at  the   other  side,  on  which  the   door 

that  third   story  the  man's  journey  was  screened  by  a  portiere^  with  a 

ended ;  he  pulled  a  bell  at  the  door  border   prettily   worked    by   female 

to  the  right,  and  in  another  moment  hands — some  years  ago,  for   it  was 

or   so   the   door   was    opened   by  a  faded  now — was   a   bedroom,    com- 

young   woman    of    twenty-eight    or  municating  with  one  of  less  size  in 

thirty,    dressed    very    simply,    but  which   the   children   slept     We   do 

with    a   certain    neatness  not   often  not    enter   those  additional    rooms, 

seen  in  the  wives  of  artisans  in  the  but  it  may  be  well  here  to  mention 

Faubourg    Montmartre.      Her   face,  them  as  indications  of  the  comfort- 

which,    though    pale    apd    delicate,  able  state  of   an  intelligent   skilled 

retained    much    of    the    beauty    of  artisan  of  Paris,  who  thinks  he  can 

youth,  became   clouded  as   she   re-  better  that  state  by  some  revolution 

cognised  the  visitor  ;    evidently  the  which  may  ruin  his  employer, 

visit  was  not  welcome  to  her.  Monnier  started  up  at  the  entrance 

"  Monsieur    Lcbeau    again  !'*    she  of  Lebeau,  and  his  face  showed  that 

exclaimed,  shrinking  back.  he  did  not  share  the  dislike  to  the 

**  At  your    service,    clicre    dame,  visit  which  that  of  the  female  partner 

The  good  man  is  of  course  at  home  ?  of  his   life   had   evinced.       On   the 

Ah,    I    catch    sight    of    him,"   and  contrary,  his  smile  was  cordial,  and 

sliding   by   the   woman,  M.   Lebeau  there  was  a  hearty  ring  in  the  voice 

passed    the   narrow  lobby  in  which  which  cried  out — 

she   stood,   through   the   open  door  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you — something 

conducting  into  the  room  in  which  to  do  ?     Eh  V" 

Armand    Monnier    was    seated,    his  "  Always   ready  to  w.ork  for  lib- 
chin  propped  on  his  hand,  his  elbow  erty,  vion  hrave.^^ 
resting  on  a  table,  looking  abstract-  *'  I  hope  so  :  what's  in  the  wind 
edly  into  space.     In  a  corner  of  the  now  ?" 

room  two  small  children  were  play-  "  Oh    Armand,    be    prudont^be 

ing    languidly  with   a   set   of   bone  prudent,"  cried  the  woman,  piteously. 

tablets  inscribed  with  ihe  letters  of  "  Do  not  lead  him  into  further  mis- 

thc  alphabet.        But   whatever    the  chief.    Monsieur   Lebeau :"    as    she 

children  were  doing  with  the  alpha-  faltered   forth   the   last   words,  she 

bet,  they  were  certainly  not  learning  bowed  her  head  over  the  two  little 

to  read  from  it  ones,  and  her  voice  died  in  sobs. 

The   room  was  of   fair  size   and  *'  Monnier,"  said  Lebeau,  gravely, 

height  and  by  no  means   barely  or  "Madame  ys  right.     I  ought  not  to 

shabbily   furnished.      There   was   a  lead  you  into  further  mischief ;  there 

pretty    clock    on    the    mantelpiece,  are   three   in   the    room   who    have 

On  the  wall  were  hung  designs  for    better  claims  on  you  than " 

the   decoration   of  apartments,   and  "  The  cause  of  the  millions,"  in- 

shelves  on  which  were  ranged  a  few  terrupted  Monnier. 

books.  "  No." 
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He  approached    the  woman  and  late    master,    you    know — to    send 

took   up   one   of   the   children  very  me.     Of    course   he   said   that  was 

tenderly,  stroking  back  its  curls  and  impossible — for,   though   I  was  sat- 

kissing  the  face,    which,    if  before  isfied  with  my  own   wages,  I  had 

surprised     and     saddened     by    the  induced    his   other    men   to  strike, 

mother  s  sob,  now  smiled  gaily  under  and  was  one  of  the  ringleaders  in 

the  father's  kiss."  the  recent  strike  of  artisans  in  gene- 

"  Canst  thou  doubt,  my  Heloise,"  ral — a  dangerous  man,  and  he  would 

said  the  artisan,  mildly,  *'  that  what-  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me. 

ever  I  do  thou   and  these   are   not  So  M.  Raoul  came  to  see  and  talk 

uppermost  in  my  thoughts  ?     I  act  with    me — scarce   gone    before  yoa 

for  thine    interest   and    theirs — the  rang  at  the  bell — ^you   might  have 

world  as  it  exists  is  the  foe  of  you  almost  met  him  on  the  stairs.'* 

three.     The  world   I  would  replace  "  I  saw  a  heau  monsieur  come  out 

it  by  will  be  more  friendly."  of  the  house.     And  so  his  talk  has 

The  poor  woman  made  no  reply,  affected  Madame." 
but  as  he  drew  her  towards  him,  she  "Very  much  ;  it  was  quite  brother- 
leant  her  head  upon  his  breast  and  like.  He  is  one  of  the  religious  set, 
wept  quietly.  Monnier  led  her  thus  and  they  always  get  at  the  weak  side 
from  the  room  whispering  words  of  of  the  soft  sex.'' 
soothing.  The  children  followed  the  "Ay,"  said  Lebeau,  thoughtfully; 
parents  into  the  adjoining  chamber.  "  if  religion  were  banished  from  the 
In  a  few  minutes  Monnier  returned,  laws  of  men,  it  would  still  find  « 
shutting  the  door  behind  him  and  refuge  in  the  hearts  of  women.  But 
drawing  the  portiere  close.  Raoul  de  Ynndemar  did  not  presume 

"  You   will    excuse    me.    Citizen,  to  preach  to  Madame  upon  the  sin 

and  my  poor  wife — wife  she  is  to  of  loving  you  and  your  children  f 

me    and    to    all    who     visit    here,  "  1    should   like    to    have    heard 

though  the  law  says  she  is  not."  him  preach  to  her,"  cried  Monnier, 

**  I  respect  Madame  the  more  for  fiercely.       "  No,    he   only   tried  to 

her  dislike  to  myself,"  said  Lebeau,  reason  with   me   about   matters  he 

with  a  somewhat  melancholy  smile.  could  not  understand." 

"  Not  dislike   to  you   personally,  **  Strikes  ?" 

Citizen,  but  dislike  to  the  business  "  Well,    not    exactly   strikes — ^hc 

which  she  connects  with  vour  visits,  did  not  contend  that  we  workmen 

and  she  is  more  than  usually  agitated  had  not  full  right  to  combine  and  to 

on  that  subject  this  evening,  because,  strike  for  obtaining  fairer  money's 

just  before  you  came,  another  visitor  worth  for  our  work  ;  but  he  tried  to 

had  produced  a  great  effect  on  her  persuade  me  that  where,  as  in  my 

feelings — poor  dear  Heloise."  case,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  wages, 

"  Indeed,  how  ?"  but  of    political   principle — of   war 

"  Well,    I   was   employed   in   the  against    capitalists  —  I    could    but 

winter  in  redecorating  the  salon  and  injure   myself  and   mislead  others. 

houdoir  of  Madame  de  Vandemar ;  He  wanted  to  reconcile    me  to  old 

her   son,   M.  Raoul,   took   great  in-  Gerard,  or  to  let  him  find  me  em- 

terest    in    superintending    the    de-  ployment   elsewhere  ;    and  when  I 

tails.     He  would  sometimes  talk  to  told  him   that  my  honour  forbade 

me    very  civilly,    not  only  on   my  me  to  make  terms   for  myself  till 

work,   but    on   other    matters.       It  those  with  whom  I  was  joined  were 

seems    that    Madame    now    wants  satisfied,  he  said,  *  But  if  this  lasts 

something  done  to  the  salle-d-man-  much  longer,  your  children  will  not 

ger,    and    asked  old    Gerard  —  my  look   so  rosy  ;'   then   poor  Heloise 
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began  to  wring  her  hands  and  cry,  Jacques  and  elsewhere ;  a  glass  of 

and  he  took  me  aside  and  wanted  to  beer   and   a   pipe  don't   cost  much, 

press  money  on  mo  as  a  loan.     He  And  Heloise  is   such  a  housewife, 

spoke  so  kindly  that  1  could  not  be  so   thrifty,  scolds  me  if   I  buy  her 

angry ;  but  when  he  found  I  would  a  ribbon,  poor   love !      No  wonder 

take    nothing,   he  asked  me  about  that  I  would  pull   down   a  society 

some  families  in  the  street  of  whom  that  dares  to  scoff  at  her — dares  to 

he  had  a  list,  and    who,    he    was  say   she  is  not  my  wife,   and  her 

informed,   were    in    great    distress,  children  are   baseborn.     No,  1  have 

That  is  true ;  I  am  feeding  some  of  some     savings    left    yet      War    to 

them    myself    out   of    my   savings,  society,  war  to  the  knife  I " 
You  see,  this  young  Monsieur  be-        "  Monnier,"     said    Lebeaii,    in    a 

longs  to  a  society  of  men,  many  as  voice  that  evinced  emotion,  "listen 

young  as  he  is,  which  visits  the  poor  to  me  :  I  have  received  injuries  from 

and   dispenses   charity.     I   did    not  society  which,  when  they  were  fresh, 

feel  I  had  a  right  to  refuse  aid  for  half  maddened  me — that  is  twenty 

others,  and   I   told   him   where  his  years    ago.      I    would    then     have 

money    would    be    best    spent      I  thrown  myself  into  any  plot  against 

suppose  he  went  there  when  he  left  society  that  proffered  revenge ;  but 

me."  society,  my  friend,  is  a  wall  of  very 

**  I  know  the  society  you  mean,  strong  masonry,  as  it  now  stands; 

that   of   St  Fran9ois   de   S&les.      It  it  may  be  sapped  in  the  course  of 

comprises  some  of  the  most  ancient  a   thousand   years,  but    stormed   in 

of  that  old   nohlesfte  to   which  the  a  day — no.      You    dash  your  head 

ouvriers    in    the    great     Revolution  against  it — you  scatter  your  brains, 

were  so  remorseless."  and  you  dislodge  a  stone.      Society 

"  We  ouvriern  are  wiser  now ;  we  smiles   in   scorn,    effaces   the   stain, 

see  that  in  assailing  theniy  we  gave  replaces   the   stone.       I  no    longer 

ourselves  worse,  tyrants  in  the  new  war    against    society.        I    do    war 

aristocracy  of  the  capitalists.      Our  against    a    system   in   that    society 

quarrel    now    is    that    of     artisans  which  is  hostile  to  me — systems  in 

against  employers."  France   are   easily   overthrown.        I 

**  Of  course,  I  am  aware  of  that ;  say  this  because  I  want  to  use  you, 

but  to  leave  general  politics,  tell  me  and  I  do  not  want  to  deceive." 
frankly,  How  has  the  strike  affected        **  Deceive  me,  bah  !     You  are  an 

you  as  yet  ?  I  mean  in  purse  ?     Can  honest  man,"  cried  Monnier ;  and  he 

you  stand  its  pressure  ?     If  not,  you  seized  Lebeau's  hand,  and  shook  it 

are  above  the  false  pride  of  not  tak-  with  warmth  and  vigour, 
ing    help    from    me,    a    fellow-con-        "  But    for    you    I  should    have 

spirator,  though  you   were  justified  been  a  mere  grumbler.      No  doubt 

in  refusing  it  when  offered  by  Raoul  I  should   have  cried  out  where  the 

de    Vandemar,   the   servant  of    the  shoe    pinched,    and    railed    against 

Church."  laws   that   vex  me  ;   but  from   the 

"Pardon,  I  refuse  aid  from  any  moment  you  first  talked   to  me   I 

one  except  for  the   common  cause,  became  a  new  man.      You  taught 

But  do   not  fear  for  me,  I  am  not  me  to  act,  as  Rousseau  and  Madame 

pinched  as  yet     I  have  had   high  de  Grantmesnil  had  taught  me  to 

wages  for  some  years,  and  since   I  think   and   to  feel.       There  is  my 

and  Heloise  came  together,  I   have  brother,  a   grumbler    too,   but    pro- 

not  wasted  a  aou  out  of  doors,  ex-  fesses  to  have  a   wiser   head   than 

cept  in  the  way  of  public  duty,  such  mine.       He   is   always   warning  me 

as    making   converts    at    the    Jean  against  you — against  joining  a  strike 
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— against  doing  anything  to  endanger  suffrage,  on  the  part  of  the  enlight- 

my  skin.      I  always   went    by   his  ened  working  class  of  Paris." 
advice  till  you  taught  me  that  it  is        "  Good  !"  said  Monnier. 
well  enough  for  women  to  talk  and        "  In  a  day  or  two  the  result  of 

complain  ;    men    should    dare    and  the  plebiscite  will  be  known.    The 

do."  result  of  universal  suffrage  will  be 

*'  Nevertheless/'  said  Lebeau,  enormously  in  favour  of  the  desire 
*•  your  brother  is  a  safer  counsellor  expressed  by  one  man." 
to  a  j)<5r^  de  famille  than  I.  I  re-  *'  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Mon- 
peat  what  I  have  so  often  said  nier,  stoutly.  "  France  cannot  be 
before :  I  desire,  and  I  resolve,  that  so  hoodwinked  by  the  priests." 
the  Empire  of  M.  Buonaparte  shall  "Take  what  I  say  for  granted," 
be  overthrown.  I  see  many  con-  resumed  Lebcau,  calmly.  "  On  the 
current  circumstances  to  render  that  8th  of  this  month  we  shall  know  the 
desu*e  and  resolve  of  practical  ful-  amount  of  the  majority — some  mil- 
lilment  You  desire  and  resolve  the  lions  of  French  votes.  I  want  Paris 
same  thing.  Up  to  that  point  we  to  separate  itself  from  France,  and 
can  work  together.  I  have  encou-  declare  against  those  blundering 
raged  your  action  only  so  far  as  it  millions.  I  want  an  emeutSy  or 
served  my  design  ;  but  I  separate  rather  a  menacing  demonstration  — 
from  you  the  moment  you  would  not  a  premature  revolution,  mind, 
ask  me  to  aid  your  design  in  the  You  must  avoid  bloodshed." 
hazard  of  experiments  which  the  "It  is  easy  to  say  that  before- 
world  has  never  yet  favoured,  and  hand  ;  but  when  a  crowd  of  men 
trust  me,  Monnier,  the  world  never  once  meets  in  the  streets  of 
will  favour."  Paris " 

"  That  remains  to  bo  seen,"  said        "  It    can   do    much    by  meeting, 

Monnier,  with  compressed,  obstinate  and    cherishing    resentment   if  the 

lips.       **  Forgive  me,  but  you  are  meeting  be  dispersed  by  an  anned 

not  young  ;  you  belong  to  an  old  force,  which  it  would  be  waste  of 

school"  life   to  resist." 

"  Poor  young  man !"  said  Lebeau,        "  We   shall    see   when   the   time 

readjusting  his  spectacles,  "  I  recog-  comes,"  said  Monnier,  with  a  fierce 

nise  in  you  the  genius  of  Paris,  be  gleam  in  his  bold   eyc.^. 
the  genius  good  or  evil.       Paris  is        "I  tell  you,  all  that  is  required 

never  warned  by  experience.     Be  it  at  this  moment  is  an  evident  protest 

so.     I  want  you  so  much,  your  en-  of  the  artisans  of  Paris  against  the 

Ihusiasm  is  so  fiery,  that  I  can  con-  votes  of  the  *  rurals '  of  France.    I>o 

cede  no  more  to  the  mere  sentiment  you  comprehend  me  ?" 
which  makes  me  say  to  myself,  'It        "I    think    so  ;    if  not,    I  obey, 

is  a  shame  to  use  this  great-hearted,  What    we    outriers    want  is  whit 

wrong-headed  creature  for  my  per-  we  have  not  got — a  head  to  dictate 

sonal  ends.'     I  come  at  once  to  the  action  to  us." 
point — that  is,  the  matter  on  which        "  Sec  to  this,    then.     Rouse  the 

I   seek  you  this  evening.       At  my  men    you    can    command.      I    will 

.su^estion,  you  have  been  a  ring-  take  care  that  you   have  plentiful 

leader  in  strikes  which  have  terribly  aid  from  foreigners.     We  may  trust 

shaken   the  Imperial   system,  more  to  the  confreres  of  our  council  to 

than  its    Ministers  deem  ;     now  I  enlist  Poles  and  Italians ;   Gaspard 

want  a  man  like  you  to  assist  in  a  le  Noy  will  turn  out  the  volunteer 

bold  demonstration  against  the  Im-  rioters  at  his  command.      Let  the 

perial  resort  to  a  rural  priest-ridden  emeute  be  within,  say  a  week,  after 
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the  vote  of  the  j>lehi$cite  is  taken,  man  I  warn  you.     That  first  step 

You  will  need  that   time    to    pre-  we  take  together;  I  want  to  go  a 

pare."  step  further ;  you  retreat,  you  say, 

"Be  contented — it  shall  be  done."  'No:*  I  reply  you  are  committed; 

"  Good  night,  then."     Lebeau  leis-  that  further  step  you  must  take,  or 

nrely  took  up  his  hat  and  drew  on  his  I  cry   *  traitre  f—d  la    lanterns  / ' 

gloves — then,  as  if  struck  by  a  sud-  You  talk  of  *  superior  experience : ' 

den  thought,  he  turned  briskly  on  bah!   what  does    experience  really 

the  artisan  and  said  in  quick  blunt  tell    you  ?      Do    vou    suppose  that 

tones —  Louis  Egalite,  when  he    began    to 

"  Armand    Monnier,     explain    to  plot  against  Louis  XVIII.,  meant  to 

me  why  it  is  that  you — a   Parisian  vote  for  his  kinsman^s  execution  bj- 

artisan,  the  type  of  a  class  the  most  the  guillotine  ?     Do    you   suppose 

insubordinate,    the    most    self-con-  that    Robespierre,    when    he    com- 

ceited,   that  exists  on  the  face  of  menced   his    career   as  the  foe  of 

earth — take  without  question,  with  capital  punishment,  foresaw  that  he 

80  docile  a  submission,  the  orders  of  should  be  the  Minister  of  the  Reign 

a  man  who  plainly  tells  you  he  does  of  Terror  ?    Not  a  bit  of  it.    Each 

not  sympathise    in    your    ultimate  was  committed  by  his  use  of  those 

objects,  of  whom  you  really  know  he  designed  for  his  tools :  so  must 

very  little,   and  whose    views   you  you  be— or  you  perish." 
candidly  own  you  think  are  those        Lebeau,  leaning  against  the  door, 

of  an   old  and   obsolete    school  of  heard    the    frank    avowal   he    had 

political  reasoners."  courted  without  betraying  a  change 

"You  puzzle  me  to  explain,"  said  of  countenance.  But  when  Armand 
Monnier,  with  an  ingenuous  laugh,  Monnier  had  done,  a  slight  move- 
that  brightened  up  features  stern  ment  of  his  lips  showed  emotion ; 
and  hard,  though  comely  when  in  was  it  of  fear  or  disdain  ? 
repose.  "Partly,  because  you  are  "Monnier,"  he  said,  gently;  "I 
so  straightforward,  and  do  not  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
talk  blague ;  partly,  because  I  manly  speech  you  have  made.  The 
donH  think  the  class  I  belong  to  scruples  which  my  conscience  had 
would  stir  an  inch  unless  we  had  a  before  entertained  are  dispelled.  I 
leader  of  another  class — and  you  dreaded  lest  I,  a  declared  wolf, 
give  me  at  least  that  leader.  Again,  might  seduce  into  peril  an  innocent 
you  go  to  that  first  stage  which  we  sheep.  I  see  I  have  to  deal  with  & 
all  I  agree  to  take,  and — ^well,  do  wolf  of  younger  vigour  and  sharper 
you  want  mo  to  explain  more  ?"  fangs   than    myself ;  so   much   the 

"  Yes."  better :  obey  my  orders  now ;  leave 

"  Bh  hien !  you  have  warned  me,  it  to  time   to  say  whether  I  obey 

like  an  honest  man ;  like  an  honest  yours  later.     An  revoir.^^ 


CHAPTER   VI. 


Isaura^s  apartment  on  the  follow-  the  latter  the  brilliant  Enguerrand 
mg  Thursday  evening,  was  more  de  Vandemar,  who,  deeming  the  ac- 
filled  than  usual.  Besides  her  habit-  quaintance  of  every  celebrity  essen- 
ual  devotees  in  the  artistic  or  literary  tial  to  his  own  celebrity,  in  either  Car- 
world,  there  were  diplomatists  and  thage,  the  beau  mande^  or  the  ^mi- 
deputies  commixed  with  many  fair  monde^  had,  two  Thursdays  before, 
chiefs  of  la  jeunesse  daree;  amongst  made  Louvier  attend  her  soiree  and 
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present  him.     Louvier,  though  gath-  "  Ai^s  Matinic — 

erino:  to  his  own  salons  authors  and  ^^^  modoqiie—- 

artists    very  rarely   favoured   their  ^™^  carpentis  thyma  "- 

rooms   with  his    presence ;   he    did  The  bee  proffers  honey,  but  bears 

not  adorn  Isaura^s  party  that  even-  a  sting. 

ing.  But  Duplessis  was  there,  in  The  room  was  at  its  fullest  when 
compensation.  It  had  chanced  that  Gustave  Rameau  entered,  accom- 
Yalerie  had  met  Isaura  at  some  panied  by  Monsieur  de  Mauleon. 
house  in  the  past  winter,  and  con-  Isaura.  was  agreeably  surprised  by 
ceived  an  enthusiastic  affection  for  the  impression  made  on  her  by  the 
her:  since  then,  Valerie  came  very  Vicomte's  appearance  and  manner, 
often  to  see  her,  and  made  a  point  His  writings,  and  such  as  she  had 
of  dragging  with  her  to  Isaura's  heard  of  his  earlier  repute,  had  pre- 
Thursday  reunions  her  obedient  pared  her  to  see  a  man  decidedly  old, 
father.  Soirees,  musical  or  literary,  of  withered  aspect  and  sardonic 
were  not  much  in  his  line;  but  he  smile — aggressive  in  demeanour- 
had  no  pleasure  like  that  of  pleasing  forward  or  contemptuous  in  his 
his  spoilt  child.  Our  old  friend  very  politeness — ^a  Mephistopheles 
Frederic  Lemercier  was  also  one  of  engrafted  on  the  stem  of  a  Don 
Isaura's  guests  that  night.  He  had  Juan.  She  was  startled  by  the 
become  more  and  more  intimate  sight  of  one  who,  despite  his  forty- 
with  Duplessis,  and  Duplessis  had  eight  years — and  at  Paris  a  man  is 
introduced  him  to  the  fair  Valerie  generally  older  at  forty-eight  than 
tis*^^  vnjeune  hommepleind^moyens,  he  is  elsewhere — seemed  in  the 
qui  ira  loin^  zenith  of  ripened  manhood— startled 

Savarin  was  there  of  course,  and  yet  more  by  the  singular  modesty  of 
brought  with  him  an  English  gentle-  a  deportment  too  thoroughly  high- 
man  of  the  name  of  Bevil,  as  well  bred  not  to  be  quietly  simple- 
known  at  Paris  as  in  London — in-  startled  most  by  a  melancholy  ci- 
vited  everywhere — popular  every-  pression  in  eyes  that  could  be  at 
where, — one  of  those  welcome  con-  times  soft,  though  always  so  keen, 
tributors  to  the  luxuries  of  civilised  and  in  the  grave  pathetic  smile 
society  who  trade  in  gossip,  sparing  which  seemed  to  disarm  censure 
no  pains  to  get  the  pick  of  it,  and  of  past  faults  in  saying,  ^*I  have 
exchanging  it  liberally  sometimes  for  known  sorrows." 
a  haunch  of  venison,  sometimes  for  a  He  did  not  follow  up  his  intro- 
cup  of  tea.  His  gossip  not  being  duction  to  his  young  hostess  by  any 
adulterated  with  malice  was  in  high  of  the  insipid  phrases  of  compli- 
repute  for  genuine  worth.  ment  to  which  she  was  accustomed ; 

If  Bevil   said,   "This   story  is  a  but,    after    expressing    in    grateful 

fact,'*    you    no    more    thought    of  terms  his  thanks  for  the  honour  she 

doubting  him  than  you  would  doubt  had  permitted  Rameau  to  confer  on 

Rothschild  if  he  said,  "  This  is  La-  him,  he  moved  aside,  as  if  he  had 

fitte  of  *48."  no  right  to  detain   her   from   other 

Mr.    Bevil  was  at  present  on    a  guests    more    worthy    her    notice, 

very     short    stay    at    Paris,  and,  towards    the    doorway,    taking   his 

naturally  wishing  to  make  the  most  place  by  Enguerrand  amidst  a  group 

of  his  time,  he  did   not  tarry  be-  of  men  of  whom  Duplessis  was  thd 

side  Savarin,  but,  after  being  intro-  central  figure. 

duced  to    Isaura,  flitted   here    and  At  that  time — the  first  week  in 

there  through  the  assembly.  May   1870 — all  who   were   then  in 
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Paris  will  remember  tbere  were  two  **  But,"  said  De  Mauleon,  with  his 

subjects  uppermost  in  the  mouths  of  calm   smile,    "  would  you  like    the 

men:  first,  the  plebiscite;  secondly,  captain  of  the  ship,  when  the  sky 

the  conspiracy  to  murder  the  Em-  darkened  and  the  sea  rose,  to  ask 

peror — which    the    disaffected   con-  the  common  sailors  *  whether  they 

sidered  to  be  a  mere  fable,  a  pretence  approved  his  conduct  on  altering  his 

got  up  in  time  to  serve  the  plebis-  course  or  shortening  his  sail  *  ?    Bet- 

cite  and  prop  the  Empire.  ter  trust  to  a  crazy  tub  and  a  rotten 

Upon  this  latter  subject  Duplessis  rope  than  to  a  ship  in  which   the 

had   been   expressing  himself  with  captain  consults  a  plebiscitey 

unwonted  animation.     A  loyal  and  "Monsieur,"  said  Duplessis,  "your 

earnest  Imperialist,  it  was  only  with  metaphor  is  ill  chosen — no  metaphor 

effort  that  he  could  repress  his  scorn  indeed  is  needed.     The  head  of  the 

of  that  meanest  sort  of  gossip  which  State  was  chosen  by  the  voice  of  the 

is  fond  of  ascribing  petty  motives  to  people,  and,  when  required  to  change 

eminent  men.  *  the  form   of   administration   which 

To   him  nothing    could  bo   more  the  people  had  sanctioned,  and  in- 

clearly  evident  than  the  reality  of  clined   to  do  so  from  motives  the 

this  conspiracy,  and  he  had  no  tol-  most   patriotic    and    liberal, .  he    is 

erance  for  the  malignant  absurdity  bound  again  to  consult  the  people 

of  maintaining  that  the  Emperor  or  from  whom  he  holds  his  power.     It 

his    Ministers    could    bo    silly  and  is  not,  however,  of  the  plebiscite  we 

wicked   enough  to  accuse   seventy-  were  conversing,  so  much  as  of  the 

two  persons  of  a  crime  which  the  atrocious  conspiracy  of  assassins — 

police  had  been   instructed    to    in-  so  happily  discovered  in   time.      I 

vent  presume  &at  Monsieur  de  Maul^on 

As  De  Mauleon  approached,  the  must  share  the  indignation  which 
financier  brought  his  speech  to  an  true  Frenchmen  of  every  party  must 
abrupt  close.  He  knew  in  the  feel  against  a  combination  united  by 
Vicomte  de  Mauleon  the  writer  of  the  purpose  of  murder." 
articles  which  had  endangered  the  The  Vicomte  bowed,  as  in  assent 
Government  and  aimed  no  pointless  "  But  do  you  believe,*^  asked  a  Lib- 
shafts  against  its  Imperial  head.  eral  DoputI,  "  that  such  a  combina- 

"  My  cousin,"  said  Enguerrand,  tion  existed,  except  in  the  visions  of 
gaily,  as  he  exchanged  a  cordial  the  police  or  the  cabinet  of  a  Minis- 
shake  of  the  hand  with  Victor,  "I  ter?" 

congratulate  you  on  the '  fame  of  Duplessis  looked  keenly  at  De 
journalist,  into  which  you  have  Mauleon  while  this  question  was  put 
vaulted,  armed  cap-d-pie^  like  a  to  him.  Belief  or  disbelief  in  the 
knight  of  old  into  his  saddle;  but  conspiracy  was  with  him,  and  with 
I  don't  sympathise  with  the  means  many,  the  test  by  which  a  sanguinary 
you  have  taken  to  arrive  at  that  revolutionist  was  distinguished  from 
renown.  I  am  not  myself  an  Im-  an  honest  politician, 
perialist — a  Vandemar  can  be  scarce-  **  Ma  foi,^^  answered  De  Mauleon, 
ly  that  But  if  I  am  compelled  to  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "I  have 
be  on  board  a  ship,  I  don^t  wish  to  only  one  belief  left ;  but  that  is 
take  out  its  planks  and  let  in  an  boundless.  I  believe  in  the  folly  of 
ocean,  when  all  offered  to  me  instead  mankind  in  general,  and  of  French- 
is  a  crazy  tub  and  a  rotten  rope."  men  in  particular.    That  seventy-two 

'*  Tres  hien,^^   said   Duplessis,   in  men  should  plot  the  assassination  of 

Parliamentary  tone  and  phrase.  a  sovereign  on  whose  life  interests  so 
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numerous  and  so  watchful  depend,  mand  of  Napoleon  III.  I  have  not 
and  imagine  they  could  keep  a  secret  yet  heard  of  him  as  a  soldat  de 
which  any  drunkard  amongst  them  Frante — I  hear  a  great  deal  of  him 
would  blab  out,  any  tatterdemalion  as  a  Tlveur  de  Paris,'''' 
would  sell,  is  a  Mtise  so  gross  that  "  Don't  you  know  why  his  desire 
I  think  it  highly  probable.  But  for  a  military  career  was  fros^ 
pardon  me  if  I  look  upon  the  politics  bitten  ?'* 
of  Paris  much  as  I  do  upon  its  mud  "No!  why?'* 
— one  must  pass  through  it  when  "Alain  came  from  Bretagne  pro- 
one  walks  in  the  street.  One  changes  foundly  ignorant  of  most  things 
one's  shoes  before  entering  the  salon,  known  to  a  gamin  of  Paris.  When 
A  word  with  you,  Enguerrand," —  he  conscientiously  overcame  the 
and  taking  his  kinsman's  arm,  he  scruples  natural  to  one  of  his  name 
drew  him  aside  from  the  circle,  and  told  the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon 
"  What  has  become  of  your  brother  ?  that  he  was  ready  to^fight  under  the 
I  see  nothing  of  him  now."  "Oh,  flag  of  France  whatever  its  colour, 
Raoul,"  answered  Enguerrand,  throw-  he  had  a  vague  reminiscence  of 
ing  himself  on  a  couch  in  a  recess,  ancestral  Kochebriants  earning  early 
and  making  room  for  De  Mauleon  laurels  at  the  head  of  their  regi- 
beside  him — "Raoul  is  devoting  ments.  At  all  events  he  assumed 
himself  to  the  distressed  ouvriers  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he,  in 
who  have  chosen  to  withdraw  from  the  first  rank  as  gentilhamme  would 
work.  When  he  fails  to  persuade  enter  the  army,  if  as  a  sous-lieu- 
them  to  return,  he  forces  food  and  tenant,  still  as  gentUhomme.  But 
fuel  on  their  wives  and  children,  when  told  that,  as  he  had  been  at 
My  good  mother  encourages  him  in  no  military  college,  he  could  only 
this  costly  undertaking,  and  no  one  enter  the  ranks  as  a  private  soldier 
but  you  who  believe  in  the  infinity  — herd  with  private  soldiers— for 
of  human  folly  would  credit  me  at  least  two  years  before  passing 
when  I  tell  you  that  his  eloquence  through  the  grade  of  corporal,  his 
has  drawn  from  me  all  the  argent  de  birth,  education,  habits  of  life  could, 
poche  I  get  from  our  shop.  As  for  with  great  favour,  raise  him  to 
himself,  he  has  sold  his  horses,  and  the  station  of  a  sous-lieutenant^  you 
even  grudges  a  cab-fare,  saying,  may  conceive  that  the  martial  ar- 
^  That  is  a  meal  for  a  family.'  Ah  I  dour  of  a  Rochebriant  was  somewhat 
if  he  had  but  gone  into  the  Church,  cooled." 

what  a  saint  would  have  deserved  "  If  he  knew  what  the  dormitory 

canonisation  I"  of    French    privates    is,    and    how 

"Do    not    lament — he   will    pro-  difficult  a  man  well  educated,  well 

bably  have  what  is  a  better  claim  brought  up,  finds  it,  first,  to  endure 

than  mere   saintship    on   Heaven —  the  coarsest  ribaldry  and  the  loudest 

martyrdom,"  said  De  Mauleon,  with  blasphemy,  and  then,  having  endur- 

a  smile  in  which  sarcasm  disappear-  ed  and  been  compelled  to  share  than, 

ed  in  melancholy.     "  Poor  Raoul ! —  ever  enforce  obedience    and    disci- 

and  what  of  my  other  cousin,  the  pline    as   a  superior    among    those 

lean  Marquis  f    Several  months  ago  with  whom  just  before  he  was  an 

his  Legitimist  faith  seemed  vacillat-  equal,  his   ardour  would   not  have 

ing — he   talked   to    me  very  fairly  been  merely  cooled — it  would  have 

about    the     duties     a    Frenchman  been  changed  into  despair  for  the 

owed  to  France,  and  hinted  that  he  armies  of  France,  if  hereafter  they 

should  place  his  sword  at  the  com-  are  met  by  those  whose  officers  have 
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been  trained  to  be  officers  from  the  show.  It  is  jour  Provincial,  who 
outset,  and  have  imbibed  frgm  their  comes  to  Paris  in  the  freshness  of 
cradle  an  education  not  taught  to  undimuied  youth,  who  sows  his 
the  boy-pedants  from  school — the  whole  life  on  its  barren  streets.  I 
twofold  education  how  with  cour-  guess  the  rest :  Alain  is  ruined." 
tesy  to  command,  how  with  dignity  Enguerrand,  who  certainly  was 
to  obey.  To  return  to  Rochebriant,  so  far  a  born  Parisian  that,  with  all 
such  salons  as  I  frequent  are  some-  his  shrewdness  and  savoir  /aire, 
what  formal— as  befits  my  grave  he  had  a  wonderfully  sympathetic 
years  and  my  modest  income ;  I  may  heart,  very  easily  moved,  one  way 
add,  now  that  you  know  my  voca-  or  the  other — Enguerrand  winced 
lion, — befits  me  also  as  a  man  who  at  his  elder  kinsman*s  words,  com- 
seeks  rather  to  be  instructed  than  plimentarily  reproachful,  and  said 
amused.  In  those  salons,  I  did,  in  unwonted  tones  of  humility, 
last  year,  sometimes,  however,  meet  "  Cousin,  you  are  cruel,  but  you  are 
Rochebriant — as  I  sometimes  still  in  the  right  I  did  not  calculate 
meet  you  ;  but  of  late  he  has  de-  sufficiently  on  the  chances  of  Alain's 
serted  such  sober  reunions,  and  I  head  being  turned.  Hear  my  ex- 
hear  with  pain  that  he  is  drifting  cuse.  He  seemed  to  me  so  much 
among  those  rocks  against  which  my  more  thoughtful  than  most  at  our 
own  youth  was  shipwTecked.  Is  age  are,  so  much  more  stately  and 
the  report  true  ?'*  proud ;    well,    also    so   much  more 

"  I  fear,"  said  Enguerrand,  reluct-  pure,  so  impressed  with  the  respon- 
antly,  **  that  at  least  the  report  is  not  sibilities  of  station,  so  bent  on  re- 
unfounded.  And  my  conscience  taining  the  old  lands  in  Bretagne ; 
accuses  me  of  having  been  to  blame  by  habit  and  rearing  so  simple 
in  the  first  instance.  You  see,  when  and  self-denying, — that  I  took  it 
Alain  made  terms  with  Louvier  by  for  granted  he  was  proof  against 
which  he  obtained  a  very  fair  in-  stronger  temptations  than  those 
come,  if  prudently  managed,  I  nat-  which  a  light  nature  like  my  own 
urally  wished  that  a  man  of  so  many  puts  aside  with  a  laugh.  And  at 
claims  to  social  distinction,  and  first  I  had  no  reason  to  think  myself 
who  represents  the  oldest  branch  of  deceived,  when,  some  months  ago,  I 
my  family,  should  take  his  right  heard  that  he  was  getting  into  debt, 
place  in  our  world  of  Paris.  I  losing  at  play,  paying  court  to  female 
gladly  therefore  presented  him  to  vampires,  who  drain  the  life-blood 
the  houses  and  the  men  most  d  of  those  on  whom  they  fasten  their 
la  mod£  —  advised  him  as  to  the  fatal  lips.  Oh  then  I  spoke  to  him 
sort  of  establishment,  in  apart-  earnestly !" 
ments,  horses,  &c.,  which  it  ap-  "  And  in  vain  ?" 
peared  to  me  that  he  might  reason-  "In  vain.  A  certain  Chevalier 
ably  afford — I  mean   such   as,  with  de  Finisterre,  whom  you  may  have 

his  means,  I  should  have  prescribed    heard  of " 

to  myself '*  "  Certainly,  and  met ;  a  friend  of 

**  Ah  !    I  understand.      But  you,    Louvier's *' 

dear  Enguerrand,  are  a  bom  Paris-  "  The  same    man — has    obtained 

ian,  every  inch  of  you ;  and  a  born  over  him  an  influence  which  so  far 

Parisian  is,  whatever  be  thought  to  subdues  mine,  that  he  almost  chal- 

the  contrary,   the  best  manager  in  lenged  me  when    I    told    him    his 

the  world.     He  alone  achieves  the  friend  was  a  scamp.     In  fine,  though 

difficult    art  of  uniting  thrift  with  Alain  and  I  have  not  actually  quar- 
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relied,    we    pass   each   other   with,  more  knowledge  of  the  art  than  is 

*  Bon  jottry  mon  amV  "  com  id  on  to  mere  amateurs. 

"  Hum !      My   dear    Enguerrand,  "  You  have  studied    music,  Mon- 

you  have  done  all  you  could.     Flies  sieur  de  Mauleon,"  she  said.      "Do 

will    be  flies,  and   spiders,   spiders,  you  not  perform  yourself?" 

till  the    earth  is    destroyed   by   a  "I — no.     But  music    has  always 

comet     Nay,  I  met  a  distinguished  had  a  fatal  attraction    for  me.    I 

naturalist    in    America  who    main-  ascribe  half  the  errors  of  my  life  to 

taincd  that  we  shall  find    flies  and  that  temperament  which  makes  me 

spiders  in  the  next  world."  too    fascinated   by    harmonies— too 

"  You   have    been    in     America  ?  revolted  by  discords." 

Ah,  true— I  remember,  California  I"  '*  I  should  have    thought  such  a 

"  Where  have  I  not  been  ?  Tush  !  temperament  would   have  led  from 

music — shall  I  hear  our  fair  hostess  errors — are  not  errors  discords  ?** 

sing  r"  '*  To  the  inner  sense,  yes ;   but  to 

"  1   am   afraid   not  to-night :   be-  the  outer  sense  not  always.    Virtues 

cause  Madame  S is  to  favour  us,  are  often  harsh   to   the  ear— errors 

and  the  Signorina   makes   it  a  rule  very  sweet-voiced.     The  sirens  did 

not  to  sing  at  her  own  house  when  not  sing  out  of  tune.     Better  to  stop 

professional  artists   do.     You  must  one's  ears  than  glido  on  Scyllaorbi 

hear  the  Cicogna  quietly  some  day  ;  merged  into  Chary bdis." 

such  a  voice,  nothing  like  it''  "  Monsieur,"   cried    Valerie,  with 

Madame    S ,   who,    since  she  a  pretty   hrusquerU   which  became 

had  learned  that  there  was  no  cause  her  well,  "  you  talk  like  a  Van- 
to  apprehend  that  Isaura  might  be-  dal." 

come   her    professional    rival,    con-  "It  is,  T  think,  by  Mademoiselle 

ceived  for  her  a  wonderful  affection,  Duplessis  that  I  have  the  honour  to 

and  willingly  contributed  her  mag-  be  rebuked.   Is  Monsieur  your  father 

nificent  gifts  of  song  to  the  charms  very  susceptible  to  music  ?" 

of  Isaura's  salon^  now  began  a  frag-  "Well,  I  cannot  say  that  he  cares 

ment  from  "  I Puritani,^^  which  held  much  for  it     But  then  his  mind  is  so 

the  audience  as  silent  as  the  ghosts    practical " 

listening  to  Sappho ;  and  when  it  "  And  his  life  so  successful  No 
was  over,  several  of  the  guests  Scylla,  no  Charybdis  for  him.  How- 
slipped  away,  especially  those  who  ever.  Mademoiselle,  I  am  not  quite 
disliked  music,  and  feared  Madame  the  Vandal  you  suppose.     I  do  not 

S might  begin  again.     Enguer-  say  that  susceptibility  to  the  influ- 

rand  was  not  one  of  such   soulless  ence  of  music  may  not  be  safe,  nay, 

recreants,  but  he  had  many  other  healthful,  to  others — it  was  not  so 

places  to   go  to.     Besides,   Madame  to  me  in  my  youth.     It  can  do  me 

S was  no  novelty  to  him.  no  harm  now." 

De  Mauleon  now  approached  Here  Duplessis  came  up,  and  whis- 
Isaura,  who  was  seated  next  to  pered  his  daughter  *'  it  was  time  to 
Valerie,  and  after  well-merited  eu-  leave ;  they  had  promised  the  Duch- 
logium  on  Madame  S.'s  performance,  cesse  de  Tarascon  to  assist  at  the 
slid  into  some  critical  comparisons  soiree  she  gave  that  night"  Valerie 
between  that  singer  and  those  of  a  took  her  father's  arm  with  a  bright- 
former  generation,  which  interested  ening  smile  and  a  heightened  colour. 
Isaura,  and  evinced  to  her  quick  Alain  de  Rochebriant  might  proba- 
perceptions  that  kind  of  love  for  bly  be  at  the  Duchesse's, 
music    when    has  been  refined  by  "Are  you  not  going  also  to  the 
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Hotel  de  Tarascon,  M.  de  Maul^on  ?"  fending  the  Tocation  of  art  as  the 

asked  Duplessis.  embellisher  of  external  nature,  and 

"  No  ;  I  was  never  there  but  once,  more  than  embellisher  of  the  nature 

The  Duchcsse  is  an  Imperialist,  at  which  dwells  crude,  but  plastic,  in 

once  devoted  and  acute,  and  no  doubt  the  soul  of  man  ;  indeed  therein  the 

very  soon  divined  my  lack  of  faith  creator  of  a  new  nature,  strength- 

in  her  idols."  ened,     expanded,     and     brightened 

Duplessis  frowned,  and  hastily  led  in  proportion  as  it  accumulates  the 

Valeric  away.  ideas  that    tend  beyond   the  boun- 

In  a  few  minutes  the  room  was  daries  of  the  visible  and  material 

comparatively    deserted.     De    Mau-  nature,    which    is  finite;   for  ever 

I6on,  however,  lingered  by  the  side  seeking    in   the     unseen    and    the 

of   Tsaura  till  all  the  other   guests  spiritual   the  goals  in   the    infinite 

were  gone.     Even  then  he  lingered  which  it  is  their  instinct  to  divine, 

still,  and  renewed    the    interrupted  "That  which   you  contemptuously 

conversation  with  her,   the  Venosta  call  romance,"  said  Isaura,  "is  not 

joining    therein;  and    so   agreeable  essential  only  to  poets  and  artists, 

did  he  make  himself  to  her  Italian  The  most  real  side  of  every  life, 

tastes  by  a  sort  of  bitter-sweet  wis-  from  the  earliest  da\ni  of  mind  in 

dom  like  that  of  her  native  proverbs  the  infant,  is  the  romantic. 

— comprising    much    knowledge    of  "When     the    child    is    weaving 

mankind  on  the  unflattering  side  of  flower- chains,    chasing  butterflies, 

humanity  in  that  form  of  pleasantry  or  sitting  apart  and  dreaming  what 

which    has  a  latent    sentiment  of  it  will  do  in   the  future,  is  not  that 

pathos — that  the  Venosta  exclaimed,  the  child^s  real  life,  and  yet  is  it  not 

"  Surely    you    must    have    been  also  the  romantic  ?" 

brought  up  in  Florence !"  "  But  there  comes  a  time  when 

There  was  that  in  De  Maulcon's  we    weave    no    flower-chains,    and 

talk  hostile  to  all  which  we  call  ro-  chase  no  butterflies.'' 

mance  that  excited  the  imagination  "  Is  it  so  ? — still  on  one  side  of 

of  Isaura,  and  compelled  her  instinc-  life,  flowers  and   butterflies  may  be 

tive  love  for  whatever  is  more  sweet,  found  to  the  last ;  and  at  least  to 

more  beautiful,   more  ennobling  on  the  last  are  there  no  dreams  of  the 

the  many   sides  of  human   life,   to  future?     Have  you  no  such  dreams 

oppose  what  she  deemed  the  para-  at  this    moment?  and  without  the 

doxes  of  a  man  who  had  taught  him-  romance    of    such    dreams,    would 

self  to  belie  even  his  own  nature,  there  be  any  reality  to  human  life 

She  became  eloquent,  and  her  coun-  which  could  distinguish  it  from  the 

tenance,  which  in  ordinary  moments  life    of     the    weed    that    rots     on 

owed  much  of  its  beauty  to  an  ex-  Lethe  ?" 

pression   of    meditative    gentleness,  "  Alas,     Mademoiselle,"    said   De 

was  now  lighted  up  by  the  energy  Maulcon,  rising  to  take  leave,  "  your 

of  earnest    conviction — the    enthu-  argument  must  rest  without  answer, 

siasm  of  an  impassioned  zeaL  I   would    not,   if  I  could,    confute 

Gradually  De  Mauleon  relaxed  the  beautiful  belief  that  belongs 
his  share  in  the  dialogue,  and  to  youth,  fusing  into  one  rainbow 
listened  to  her,  rapt  and  dream ingly  all  the  tints  that  can  colour  the 
as  in  his  fiery  youth  he  had  listened  world.  But  the  Signora  Venosta 
to  the  songs  of  the  sirens.  No  siren  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  an 
Isaura !  She  was  defending  her  own  old  saying  expressed  in  every  civil- 
cause,    though    unconsciously  —  de-  ised  language,  but  best,  perhaps,  in 
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that  of  the  Florentine — 'You  might  istics  of  his  countrymen — suscepti- 
us  well  physic  the  dead  as  instruct  bility   to    immediate    impulse — sus- 
the  old.' "  ceptibility    to    fleeting   impressions. 
**But  you  are  not  old!"  said  the  It  was  a  key  to  many  mysteries  in 
V'enosta,  with  Florentine  politeness,  his  character  when  he  owned  his  sub- 
— **you  !  not  a  grey  hair."  jection  to  the  influence  of  music,  and 
"'Tis  not  by  the  grey  of  the  hair  in  music  recognised  not  the  seraph's 
that  one    knows   the     age  of    the  harp,  but  the  siren's  song.     If  you 
heart,"  answered  De  Mauleon,  in  an-  could  have  permanently  fixed  Victor 
other  paraphrase  of  Italian  proverb,  do  Mauleon  in  one  of  the  good  mo- 
and  he  was  gone.  ments  of  his  life    even  now — some 
As  ho  walked  homeward,  through  moment  of  exquisite  kindness — ofsu- 
deserted  streets,  Victor  de  Mauleon  pcrb  generosity — of  dauntless  cour- 
thought  to  himself,  "Poor  girl,  how  age — you  would  have  secured  a  very 
I  pity  her!   married  to  a   Gustave  rare  specimen   of  noble   huroanitj. 
Rameau — married    to    any    man —  But  so  to  fix  him  was  impossible, 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  man,  be        That     impulse  of    the     moment 
he  the  best  and  the  cleverest,   can  vanished  the  moment  after;  swept 
ever  realise  the  dream  of  a  girl  who  aside  by  the  force  of  his  very  talents 
is  pure  and  has  genius.     Ah,  is  not  —  talents  concentrated   by  his  in- 
the  converse  true?    What  girl,  the  tense  sense  of  individuality — sense 
best  and  the  cleverest,  comes  up  to  of  wrongs  or  of  rights — interests  or 
the  ideal    of  even  a  commonplace  objects  personal  to  himself.     He  ex- 
man — if    he    ever    dreamed   of    an  tended  the  royal  saying,  "ZVfc/^,  t!fA 
ideal ! "     Then   ho  paused,    and  in  woi,"  to  words  far   more  grandilo- 
a    moment    or    so    afterwards    his  quent.     "The universe, 'tis  I."    The 
thought    knew    such     questionings  Venosta  would  have  understood  hnn 
no  more.     It   turned  upon   person-  and  smiled  approvingly,    if  he  had 
alities,  on  stratagems  and  plots,  on  said,     with    good-humoured    laugh, 
ambition.     The  man  had  more  than  "  I  dead,  the  world  is  dead  I  "    That 
his  share  of  that  peculiar  suscepti-  is  an   Italian    proverb,    and  means 
bility  which  is  one  of  the  character-  much  the  same  thing. 
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XII.  — THE  CRAGS  OF  TDE  WETTERHORN — THUNDERSTORM  AMONG 

THE  ALPS. 

The  sun  was  still  low  behind  the  crown,  and  crystal  silence  creeping 

peaks   of  the  Engelhorner  when   I  down."     The   imagination    acknow- 

started  next  morning  to  walk  to  the  leges     the    appropriateness    of    an 

great  Scheidegg— alone.     The  rest  of  epithet  which  describes  with  poetic 

the  party  were  to  start  an  hour  or  if    not  with  literal    exactness,   the 

two  later  (Fred  hearing  that  the  Ver-  effect  which  the  pathetic  loneliness 

nons  were   to  join   us,   rather  un-  of    these  pathless    peaks  produces 

ceremoniously  threw  me  over),'and  upon  the  mind. 

I  promised  to  wait  for  them  at  the  In    charming   contrast  with    the 

top  of  the  pass.     I  did  not  regret  pale  ethereal  purity  of  the  moun- 

my  solitude.     Never  are  the  great  tains,  are  the  rich   colours   of  the 

mountains   so  impressive  as  when  Alpine  flowers  which  bloom  at  their 

we  see  them  in  the  early  morning,  feet.     It    is    a  novel    sensation    to 

with  no   human   creature  near  us.  gather  the  crocus  on   the  20th  of 

And  at  that  season,  the  flocks  not  June !     The  snow  was  still  lying  in 

having   been   driven   to    the   upper  heavy  wreaths  below  the  inn,  yet 

pastures,  the  chdlets  beyond  Rosen-  wherever  it  had  begun  to  melt,  the 

laui  were  untenanted,  and  I  met  no  flowers    made    themselves    visible. 

one  until  I  reached  the  obnoxiously  Crocus,  gentian,  auricula,  pansy,  and 

dirty  little  inn  on  th^ great  Scheidegg.  (among  the  pines)  the  rich  clusters  of 

The  morning  was  very  still.     As  I  the  Alpine  rhododendron !     Crocus, 

mounted  through  the  pine  woods  I  yellow  and  purple ;   gentian,  blue ; 

heard  the  shrill  cry  of  the  marmot,  auricula,    purple  and   red ;    pansy, 

and    a   brilliant   kind   of    jay  kept  purple ;    rhododendron,   carmine ; — 

chattering    close    to    me  upon    the  with  such  wealth  and  glory  of  colour 

trees.     Ever  and  again  tremendous  do  these  high  solitudes  charm  the 

explosions  took    place    among    the  stray  tourist  who  comes  before  the 

hills — like   the  rattle  of   musketry  spring  flowers  fade. 

rising  into  the  roar  of  artillery— the  I  was  searching  for  wild  flowers 

avalanches  of  the  Wetterhorn.     The  when  I  reached  the  summit  of  the 

lower  precipices  of  that  astonishing  pass.      I    raised    my    head.      The 

mountain  were  still  in  deep  shade,  mighty  wall  of  the  "VVetterhom  still 

but  the  snow  upon  the  highest  peak  rose  grandly  above  me ;  but  there, 

reflected  the  sunrise.     It  rose  up  in  beneath  my  feet — 4000  feet  below — 

the  sacredness  of  the  dawn,  in  the  lay  the  beautiful  Grindelwald  Valley. 

profound  serenity  of  the  early  morn-  The  snowy  pinnacles  of   the  Eiger 

mg,  pure,  virginal,  inviolate !  and  the  Monch — each  kingly  as  a 

-  ,    .      „  ^..  .^.     .„  monarch — glittered  in  the  morning 

l-ApriracyofglorionsUghtiathlBel-  ^^^y^i^^l^    long    line    of    snowy 

The  reader  of  Tennyson  will  re-  heights  fading  away  in  the  blue 
collect  how  habitually  he  attaches  distance.  It  is  a  scene  which,  even 
to  such  a  scene  the  attribute  of  in  Switzerland,  has  few  rivals, 
silence.  "  Three  silent  pinnacles  Sublime  I  But  it  was  not  until 
of  aged  snow  ;'*  "  the  silent  summit  we  were  descending  into  the  Grin- 
overhead  ;"    "  morn  from    his  cold  delwald  Valley  that  the  immensity 
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of  the  power,  natural  or  supematu-  extraordinary  iotensitj,  Blake  puts 

ral,  which  had  reared  that  stupendous  it : — 

battlement,  was   distinctly    brought  ,,„,       „,       ^      .     ,  . 

home  to  us.     A  sheer  wall  of  A  iJ^^^^T^}^^^^"' 

without  a  ledge  or  crevice  on  which  what  immortal  bund  op  eye 

a  chamois  can  find  footing,  rises  up  ^'*^°»«<*  ^^^  ^^^^"^  i«ymmetry  ? 

to  a  height  of  many  thousand  feet,  in  what  distant  deeps  or  ekiea 

It  is  roofed   in,   so   to  speak,    by   a  Burned  that  fire  within  thine  eyes  ? 

•1        1             1         •           *    .  ^    -•'.  On  what  winsra  dared  he  aspire  ? 

perilously  overhanging  cornice  of  ice.  what  the  hand  dared  seize  the  fire  ? 

The  upper  pastures,  through  which 

thft  roAfl  HpRppnfi«5  «!fppnlv  ftlnncr  thft  What  the  hammer,  what  the  chain, 

ine  roaa  aescenas  sieepiy  aiong  ine  ^^^^  ^^^  strength  and  forged  thy  hnin? 

very  base  of  the  precipice,  are  rich  What  the  anviT?  what  dread  grasp 

with  flowers  ;   there  is  a  sweet  un-  I>ar«d  thy  deadly  talons  clasp  ? 

interrupted   tinkling   of   cattle-bells  When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spcMs, 

overhead  and  around  ;  and  cows  and  And  watered  heaven  with  thehr  tears, 

goats  and   sheep-gam<slike  Alpine  gl2grw'hS*.,Sde'Se''Cb^'ketI«.r 
creatures — look  curiously  at   us  as 

we  pass.  Here,  with  all  the  sounds  I  can  quite  understand  the  pis- 
of  pleasant  pastoral  life  about  us, —  sion  of  the  mountaineer.  To  enter 
here  at  last  we  are  truly  **  under  the  into  the  soul  of  the  mountains  we 
shadow  of  the  avalanche."  It  was  must  mix  with  them,  and  this  hi^ 
none  of  the  great  passages  in  the  and  perilous  converse  is  full  d 
Psalms  which  extol  the  power  of  charm.  We  may  look  at  them 
the  Almighty  that  came  into  my  from  the  outside,  and  declare  thtt 
mind,  as  I  looked  up  at  that  tre-  they  are  grand  and  noble ;  but  until 
mendous  wall  of  rock, — it  was  that  we  pass  the  portals  of  that  austere 
most  singular,  I  might  almost  say  snow-world,  of  those  vast  snow- 
unique  poem,  by  William  Blake,  fields,  which  lie  behind  and  around 
which  Charles  Lamb  has  justly  called  the  great  peaks,  we  cannot  truly 
"glorious."  I  am  acquainted  with  know  them  and  love  them.  To  the 
no  other  piece  of  writing,  prose  or  stranger  who  crosses  any  of  the 
poetry,  which  so  vivifies  the  feel-  passes  which  skirt  its  borders,  thit 
ings  which  such  a  scene  is  calculated  world  appears  impenetrable,  impreg* 
to  excite.  "  0  thou  tremendous  and  nable, — a  virgin  torritonr  not  to  be 
unspeakable  Power,  these  are  Thy  trodden  by  mortals.  The  precipce 
works,  these  terrible  ravines,  these  shows  no  led^e, — the  glacier  is  a 
cruel  rocks  1  Does  any  law  restrain  sheer  buttress  of  ice.  This  moon- 
Thy  hand  ?  Art  Thou  at  once  im-  tain  fortress,  within  which  vist 
placable  and  irresponsible  ?  I  am  forces  carry  on  an  elemental  warftPC, 
but  dust  in  Thy  sight, — wilt  Thou  cannot,  it  seems,  be  stormed.  Y^ 
crush  me  in  thy  fierce  anger  and  hot  the  cunning  hunter  and  the  daring 
displeasure  ?"  And  as  we  ask  these  cragsman  do  successfully  invade  its 
questions,  we  see  the  pale  crocus  at  most  awful  solitudes ;  and  the  mein- 
our feet  gently  freeing  itself  from  hers  of  the  Alpine  Club  are  as  well- 
the  sod, — the  delicate  crocus,  which  known  to  the  genius  loci  as  the 
some  divine  pity  has  preserved  un-  chamois  or  the  iSmmergeyer.  Nor 
harmed  through  the  perils  and  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  really 
severities  of  an  Alpine  winter  eight  splendid  intrepidity  and  endurance 
months  long;  and  we  hear  the  which  is  shown  in  the  pursuit  ire 
tinkle  of  the  sheep-bells  and  the  entirely  fruitless, — a  consideratioo 
bleating  of  the  lambs.  which  may  recommend  it  to  those 
This  is  the  way  in  which,   with  who  are  always  looking  for  results, 
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and  who  will  not  admit  that  pure  hear  them  now  without  thinking  of 

enjoyment  is  an  end  in  itself.     The  his  pleasant  face,  his  jovial  humour, 

Alpine  Club  men  are  the  real  road-  and  his  unwearied  delight  in  Keats, 

makers   of   the    High    Alps.      The  When  I  come  across  any  new  piece 

great    Oberland   snow-field,   for  in-  of  wit  or  poetry  which  seems  good, 

stance,    is  no  longer  an  impassable  I  find  myself  saying  involuntarily, 

barrier    interposed    between    Berne  'I  will   show   this   to   II ,'  and 

and  the  Valais.     These  two  districts  then — and  then — one  recollects  how 

which  a  few  years  ago  were  able  to  it  is,  and  that  he,  and  ever  so  many 

communicate   by    two  passes  only,  of  the  old  set,  have  gone  away  into 

forty  miles  apart — the  Grimsel  and  the    darkness    outside.     (I    wonder 

the    Gemmi — have    been    brought  how  they  like  it  ?)     Well,  well ;  but 

close  together  by  routes  which  are  Keats  was  a  miraculous  creature." 
available    to  any  active    pedestrian        The    Doctor. — "Yes,— Keats    at 

with  a  good  guide.  least  cannot  be  explained  away.     He 

'*  That  is  the  Gleckstein,"  said  an  is      utterly      unaccountable.      This 

Alpine  climber  who  had  joined  our  apothecary's    apprentice    sits   down 

party    at    the    Schiedegg,    pointing  with  pen  and  paper  before  him,  and 

overhead.     *'I  shall  sleep  there  to-  the    language   and  the  idea    shape 

night,  and  to-morrow  I  go  on  to  the  themselves  forthwith  without  visible 

Grimsel."  effort  or  perceptible  control  into  the 

That  night  a  thunderstorm,  coming  most  comely  and  perfect  forms, 
up  the  valley  as  the  dark  fell,  broke  There  is  the  inevitableness  of  in- 
over  the  village  of  Grindelwald,  and  stinct  about  his  work — no  weakness, 
spent  itself  among  the  mountains  be-  nor  shortcoming,  nor  hesitation,  nor 
hind, — the  lightning  lighting  up  the  delay — he  works  as  nature  works, 
Wetterhom  from  its  base  to  iis  sum-  when  she  fashions  her  shells  and 
mit,  and  the  thunder  echoing  from  shapes  her  crystals.  What  a  flash 
valley  to  valley.  that  was  !" 

We  sat  out  on  the  pleasant  covered        A  vivid  flash  of  blue    lightning, 

terrace  of  the  Bar,  and  watched  the  a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder,  and 

advance  of  the  storm.  a  downpour  of  rain  sent  us   inside. 

TiTB  Doctor. — "  You  recollect  the  Cissy  and  Miss  Vernon  had  already 

lines  in  *  Hyperion' —  gone  to  bed,   the  rest  now  disap- 

,„^  ,.*.*,   w  ^  peared,  and  as  Fred  and  T  smoked 

*  There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard,  *^   «      i      • •      xu^    k:ii:««;i  «^^w« 

As  ifcalamity  had  but  begun;  a   final    Cigar   m    the    billiard-room, 

As  if  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  dava  he  assured  me  confidentially  that  we 
Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear  .       frPTnPnfloiis    liiok    to    have 

Was  with  its  stored  thunder  labouring  up.' "  ^^re  m    tremenuous   iuck   w)   nave 

met   such    a    splendid    old    gentle- 

Markham. — "  How  our  poor  friend  man  as   Colonel  Vernon,  and  such 

H enjoyed  these  lines,  and  how  a    peerless    girl    as    his    daughter 

he  used  to  roll  them  out  I     I  never  Dorothy. 


XIII. — A   WET    DAY    AT   THE   KLEIN   SCHEIDEGG. — THE    NEW    POETS 

AND    THE   OLD. 

It  rained  bitterly  all  night,  and  and    thick   mists    hung    about   the 

next    morning    when    we    met    at  mountains   and  drifted   across    the 

breakfast     it    looked    unpromising  valley.     We  loitered   disconsolately 

enough.     The  rain    and    the    wind  about  the  hotel  door  for  an  hour  or 

were  coming  down  in  furious  gusts,  two,  and  then  we  ordered  the  ponies 
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and  started  for  the  Klein  Scheidegg,  comfortable  than  they  do  (or  can  do) 
feeling  that  movement  of  any  kind  during  the  "  season,"  when  hosts  of 
was  preferable  to  this  dismal  in-  tourists  jostle  each  other  over  the 
activity.  Dorothy,  with  her  water-  passes,  and  there  is  a  constant  crowd- 
proof  hood  drawn  over  her  hat,  ing  and  crushing,  very  trying  to  the 
looked  particularly  nice  ;  and  Fred,  temper  and  very  fatal  to  peaceful  en 
walking    by    her     side,      appeared  joyment. 

thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  rain.  The  The  rain  ceased  for  about  a  quir- 
pony  she  rode  proved  rather  skit-  tcr  of  an  hour  after  we  reached  the 
tish  this  morning,  and  on  one  oc-  inn,  and  the  mists  rose.  But  it  was 
casion  actually  made  up  its  mind  to  only  a  momentary  gleam,  and  during 
lie  do2cti,  side-saddle  and  all,  with  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  the  sleet 
the  view  of  enjoying  the  luxury  of  descended  and  the  wind  blew.  Bot 
a  roll  in  the  wet  grass.  Fred  was  my  recollections  of  that  aftemooD 
fortunately  at  hand,  and  caught  the  are  by  no  means  unpleasant  We 
young  lady  in  his  arms,  just  as  the  had  the  whole  house  to  ourselTcs, 
pony  was  in  the  act  of  turning  and  we  came  actually  to  feel  a  kind- 
over.  The  rest  of  us  struggled  ness  for  the  homely  little  inn  with 
on  manfully.  Impenetrable  mists  its  blazing  wood-fire  on  the  hearth 
hung  round  the  mountains  above  on  Midsummer  day,  and  its  warm- 
us.  A  stupendous  invisible  war-  iug-pans  in  the  beds  on  Midsum- 
fare  was  going  on  among  these  mer  night  There  was  a  stout, 
mists;  but  the  avalanches  did  not  good-natured,  and  communicatirc 
come  our  way.  At  one  point,  in-  Swiss  girl  who  waited  on  us,  who 
deed,  the  path  lay  through  a  great  heaped  pine-logs  plentifully  on  the 
snow  mass  which  had  fallen  from  dogs,  and  made  the  salle-d-m^ingeT 
the  Eigcr  during  the  previous  week  ;  as  bright  and  cheerful  within  as  &e 
and  when  we  neared  the  inn  we  day  outside  was  cheerless  and 
found  that  the  road  had  been  cut  gloomy.  This  saUe'd-manger  (6768 
through  snow  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  feet  above  the  sea)  commands 
and  was  heaped  up  on  each  side  to  a  view  (when  visible)  such  as  is 
a  great  height  When  wo  reached  hardly  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in 
the  final  ascent  we  heard  shouting  Europe.  It  has  two  windows,  and 
above  us,  and  saw  a  human  being  from  the  one  we  Ipok  down  upon 
gesticulating  wildly.  This  proved  the  peaceful  Grindelwald  valley, 
to  be  the  landlord  of  the  little  with  its  wall  of  unbroken  rock  frain 
mountain  inn  on  the  summit  of  the  the  Wetterhorn  to  the  Eiger;  and 
pass,  who  was  seeking  to  inform  us  from  the  other  on  the  Trummleten- 
that  the  usual  track  had  been  ren-  thai,  and  the  mighty  flanks  of  the 
dered  impassable  by  the  sleet  and  Jungfrau. 
snow  which  had  fallen  during  the  The  great  Painter, 
night,  and  that  we  would  require  to  *'Wliodlps 
make  a  considerable  detour — which  His  pencil  iu  the  gloom  of  thunder  and 
we  accordingly  did.     We  had  come  ecbpse,  • 

early  in  a  very  late  season  (one  of  appeals    to    a    wide    audience;  for 

the  latest  on  record,  I  believe),  and  there  are  certain  stormy  depths  m 

here,    as   elsewhere,   we  found  the  every  strong  human  soul  which  are 

snow     a     considerable    hindrance,  stirred  by  the  war  of  the  elements. 

Apart  from  such  little  inconvenien-  We  may  be  sure  that  there  is  some 

cies,   however,  the  month   of  June  defect  in  the  brain  of  the  man  who 

is  delicious  among  the  Alps,    and  cannot  snatch  a  fearful  joy  from  tiie 

the  inn  people  make  you  far  more  tumult  of  the  waves  or  the  passion 
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of  the  wind.  "  lie  could  hold  no  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakes- 
communion  with  the  storm,"  is  one  peare — was  surprisingly  particular 
of  Miss  BrontS*s  charges  against  and  minute.  He  was  always  ready 
Graham  Bretton.  She  herself  must  with  some  apt  quotation  from  one  or 
have  been  almost  nervously  alive  to  another  of  his  favourite  authorities, 
such  influences,  as  may  indeed  be  "Was  it  fire  that  we  wanted  ?  Then 
very  clearly  mferrcd  from  the  won-  what  could  approach  Melantius's  ad- 
derful  sentence  in  the  earliest  chap-  dress  to  Amintor  in  *  The  Maid's 
ter  of  *  Jane  Eyre.'     "At  intervals.  Tragedy '  ? 

while  turning  over  the  leaves  of  my  ..  Amintor— 

book,  I  studied   the    aspect    of    that  Think  what  thou  doatl   I  dare  as  mochas 

winter  afternoon.     Afar  it  offered  a  Bat 'Us^he  king-the  kmg-the  king,  Amin- 

pale  blank  of  mist  and  cloud  ;  near,  tor, 

a  scene  of  wet  lawn  and  storm-beat  With  whom  thou  fightest." 

shrub,  with  ceaseless  rain  sweeping  ^^^s   it   tenderness  ?      Then  where 

away  wildly  before  a  long  and  la-  ^ut  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  could 

mentable  blast        Such  a  feehng  of  ^^u    find    such    exquisitely   tender 

wet  storm  as   these  few  words   dis-  «rnrHc  no  fVinc^  9 

close  IS   highly    characteristic  of  a 

writer  whose  enjoyment   of    nature  "  Those  have  moat  power  to  hurt  us  that  wc 

must    have     been     closely    allied  to  Welayoureleepinglivcswithintlieirarms." 

pain.     **  It  was  a'day  of  winter  east  -r^r        -.^       i_i  ^         .-        . 

wind,"  she  says  in  ^Villette/  "and  ^J^  it   nobleness    of    sentiment  i 

I  had  now  for  some  time    entered  ^^^*  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  Zenonica's 

into  that  dreary  fellowship  with  the  "Virtue  is  never  wounded,  but  I  suffer !" 

winds  and  their  changes,  so    little  mu^  „*    r  i  *  ^  ^  t   n-     t> 

known,  so  incomprehensible  to  the  J>^1  ^^'^'^^'^  suggested  Lollia  Pau- 
healthy."       Taken   together,    these        ^ 

two  sentences  throw  a  vivid  light  "  ^'^^'^Jg^®,*^*^"^®  *"  '^*^®  starlight  hid  with 
upon  the  imaginative  action  of  Miss         je^>ea. 

Bronte's   mind.      The  spell    of   the  the  day-break,  such  delightful   pas- 
imagination    was   very  potent  upon  sages  as  occur  in  that  most  sylvan 
her ;  sometimes  she  invited  it,  some-  and   sunshiny   of    pastorals,     *  The 
times  she  dreaded  it ;  but  it  might  Faithful  Shepherdess,' — 
not  be  disobeyed  even  when  it  tor-         .  g^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^^ 
mented  her.     But  we  had  no  Jane         And  the  light  shoots  like  a  streak 

Eyres  among  us,  and  it  was  with  a  JJL??^^!®  ™ '  5'*®  ?*?^  ^^^^5  ^"'^ 

tJr^M ^e     °    'J  u-1       !•  T  While  the  morning  doth  unfold. 

feeling    of    positive     exhilaration     I  Now  the  birds  begin  to  rouse, 

believe  that  we  heard  the  hail  beat-  And  the  squirrel  from  the  boughs 

ing  against  the  window  panes,  and  Leaps  to  get  him  nuts  and  fruit." 

the  wind  roaring  in  the  chimney.  And  so  on,  and  on,  and  on,  into  the 
Miss  Vernon  and  Cissy  establish-  deep  glades  of  the  forest,  where, 
ed  themselves  at  one  of  the  windows,  "under  a  broad  beech's  shade," 
finishing  some  unfinished  sketches ;  the  great  Pan  lies  asleep. 
Fred  hovered  about  them  ;  the  rest  The  Doctor  worshipped  Shake- 
of  us  gathered  round  the  pine-logs,  speare  with  a  passionate  worship, 
whose  aromatic  flavour  pervaded  the  whereas  the  Colonel,  I  think,  rather 
apartment.  inclined  to  the  careless  poetic  life 
The  Colonel  had  not  been  much  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  AVhen  I 
of  a  general  reader ;  but  his  ac-  joined  them  this  afternoon,  they 
quaintance  with  some  of  the  old  were  already  deep  in  friendly  con- 
English  dramatists — Beaumont  and  troversy  over  their  favourites. 
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The     Doctor. — "Coleridge    says  The    Doctor. — **That     is    true: 

some  really  admirable  things  about  and  yet  when  you  come  to  examine 

the  dramatists  in  the  *  Table  Talk.*  the  text  you  find  that  none  of  them 

There  is  a  passage  in  which  he  shows  could    be    removed    without    loss, 

that  the  intellectual  action  of  Shake-  Another    very    happy    remark    by 

speare  is  totally  unlike  Ben  Jonson^s,  Coleridge   is  his  explanation  of  the 

or  Beaumont   and  Fletcher's,  which  fact,  that  no  later  writer  has  entirely 

I  have  always  considered  very  fine  caught     the     Shakespearian    idiom, 

and   subtle.       The    two    latter,   he  *  I  suppose,'  he  says,   '  it  is  becaose 

says,  see  the  totality  of  a  sentence  Shakespeare  is  universal,  and  in  &ct 

or  passage  and  then  project  it  entire :  has  no  manner :  just  as  you  can  so 

Shakespeare  goes    on   creating  and  much  more    readily    copy  a  picture 

evolving  B  out  of  A  and  C  out  of  B,  than  nature  herself.' '' 

and  so  on — ^just  as  a  serpent  moves  Markuam. — "  Shakespeare     has 

which  makes  a  fulcrum  of  its  own  been  prodigiously  overpraised  (oh! 

body,    and  seems  for  ever   twisting  oh !  from   the  audience) ;  but  curi- 

and  untwisting  its  own  strength."  ously  enough   the  critics  appear  to 

Toe   Colonel   (meekly). — "  I  am  have  entirely  missed  what  is  to  me 

not  quite  sure  that  I  follow  you."  the    most    astonishing    feature    of 

The   Doctor.— "The  observation  the    plays — the    literary     richness, 

is  applicable  to  the  language  as  well  finish,  and  polish   of    the  style  in 

as  to  the  structure  of  their  respective  which  they    are   composed.      Such 

plays.     Ben  Jonson's  language,  for  finish    is  commonly   acquired  by  a 

instance    is     sharp,      epigrammatic,  close  study  of  the  antique  models: 

with   a  certain   completeness  about  but  Shakespeare,  as  we  know,  had 

each    sentence   which    separates    it  little  Latin  and  less  Greek.     One  is 

from   its    neighbours.      He    knows  not    surprised  that   a  liUrary  poet 

exactly    what   he  is    going   to   say  like   Tennyson    should    be  able  to 

before  he  puts  it  down.     But  Shake-  construct  such  lines  as  these — 

speare   abandons  himself  to  the  in-  .  a«^  «-;„j-««-m 

^,      ,             J   ,             i.  1     1    r            J  *  Ana  naiads oftT o, 

spiration,  and  does  not  look  forward.  a  glimmering  shadow  nnder  gloom 

So  that  line  follows  line  in  an  un-  Of  cavern  pillars,' 

conscious  harmonious  way,  which  is  but    who    taught    Shakespeare   to 

better  than   epigram.       So  also  of    write 

their  form.      Ben  Jonson  obviously  roralbW 

Mnsiruct^  both  before  he  starts  and  Pranea  tho  immortal  wing,  and  cloy»  hi* 

as  he  goes  along.     But  you  cannot  ^^^^K 

properly  apply  the  word    construct  ^'  ^''^"^  ^^^  -^^  ^'  P^^^f ^ '  ^" 

to   Shakespeare  at  all — he    evolves.  Later  in  the  evening,    when  the 

The  dream-picture  lies  in  his  mind,  candles  were  lighted,   the  cooversa- 

and  he  reproduces  it  without  con-  tion  turned  on  modern  poetry. 

scious  eflfort— as   the    silkworm   its  The     Colonel. — *'  I    rarely  read 

silk,    or   the  bee   its  cell — involun-  new  poetry— my  tastes   are  strictly 

tarily,  inevitably."  conservative." 

Makkham. — "  Colonel  Vernon   is  Tub   Doctor. — "  There    is   more 

inclined    to  believe   that  the    com-  poetry    written    now    in  one  year 

mentary  is  darker  than  the  text."  than  was  written   during  the  whole 

The    Colonel. — "Far    from     it;  of  the  eighteenth  century." 

but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  arc  Tub    Colonel. — *'  Rather    indif- 

more  sentences  that  admit  of  being  ferent,  I  have  been   told  ?" 

detached  from  tho  context  in  Shake-  Tub  Doctor. — "  No ;    much  of  it 

speare  than  in  any  other  writer."  is    fau-ly  good^ — quite    as  good  as 
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would  have  sufficed   to  establish  a  the  pathos  which  they  have  found 

great  reputation  among  our  grand-  in   life,    but  the  pathos  which  they 

fathers.      The   standard   collections  have  found  in  books.      It   is   rank 

of  British  Poetry  contain  the  works  heresy,  no  doubt,  Cissy  ;  yet  (let  mo 

of    many    poeti;  who  would    have  whisper)  I  prefer  the   *  Morte  d'Ar- 

no  chance  of  a  hearing  from  us.  Still  thur,'  as  a  whole,  to   the   *  Idylls  of 

the  best  of   ours  is   not   supremely  the  King.'" 

good."  Cissy. — "  What   a   shocking  con- 

Markiiam. — "  Tennyson  ?  Brown-  fession  I" 

ing?  Arnold  ?  Rossetti  ?  Swinburne  ?  Tue  Doctor. —  "An  exotic,  nurs- 

Morris  V"  ed  in  the  hothouse,  may  be  devel- 

The   Doctor. — "A  goodly  array,  oped  into  velvety   perfection;    but 

no  doubt      But  they  all  belong   to  the  simple   and    modest  wild-flower 

what  you  have   called    the  literary  native  to    the  soil    is   the    hardier 

class  of  poets.     Now  it  is  a  theory  plant  of  the  two.     What  will  they 

of  mine   that  no    poetry   can    live  know  of  our  poetry  a  thousand  years 

long  which  is  not  born  in  the  open  hence  ?     It  would  not  surprise  me 

air.     The  poetry  of  the   study  is  a  very  much  to  learn  that  the  whole 

delicate  and  perishable    commodity,  of    it    had    died    out    except    Sir 

Browning  is,  in  one  sense,  the  only  AValter's   *  Proud    Maisie   is  in   the 

exception    to    this    rule.       Though  wood,'  and  (perhaps)  Allingham's 

the  most  studious  of  our  poets,  ho  ,  ^p  the  airy  monntain, 

is  the  only  one  who  manifests   the  Do>vn  the  reedy  glen.* '* 

vital  insight  of  a  Burns,  a  Shake-  Cissy.— « I  thought  you  admired 

speare,  or  a  Scott ;  there  is  the  du-ect  ^^^jg  prodigiously,  papa." 

pathos,    the     breathmg    energy    of  r^^^  DoctSr.--  Morris  is  always 

life,    m   *The  Ring   and  the  Book,  charming;  so  uniformly  charming,  in 

It  IS  impossible,  I  think,  that    The  f^^t,  that  he  gets  just  in  the  least 

Ring  and  the  Book     can  live      \et  ^            monotonous  at   last.       The 

It  is,  in  many  respects    a  stronger  neatest  poetry  has  something  more 

and  greater  piece  of  work  than  any-  ^^^^      Morris     reaches-something 

thing   we  have    had    since    Shake-  ^^^^  fervid-some  intenser  strain: 
speare.     Its  author  is  clearly  one  of 

the  jjreat  masters  of  the  art  which  *  Give  roe  but  what  that  ribbon  bound, 

purges  the  soul  by  pity  and  teri'or.  '^'^^^  »"  ^^  ^«^^  ^^^  «"°  ^"^  '^^^^^^-^ " 

But  the  pathos  of  the  others  is  not  And  then  we  went  to  bed. 


XIV. — TUB   SCHIENIGE   PLATTE. 

Two    days  afterwards,    the   rain  to  the  open,  and  crossing  the  shoul- 

having  ceased,  we  climbed  up  to  the  der  of  a  tremendous  precipice,  along 

Schienige  Platte.     It  is   a  tremend-  a  slippery  grassy  slope,  found  our- 

ous  pull  for  a  pony.     Interlaken  is  selves  beside  the  little  inn  which  is 

about  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  built    below   the   Platte.      Lookmg 

the  Schienige  Platte  is   7500  feet;  over  the  slight  rustic  railing  which 

so  that  the  ascent  is  an  almost  sheer  has  been  nailed  together  in  front  of 

rise  of  6000  feet.     For  the  last  time  the  inn,  we  find  that  we  are  on  the 

this  season  we  heard  the  cuckoo  in  highest  ledge  of  a  precipice  ever  so 

the   XJnspunnen    woods.     Then  we  many  thousand  feet  high,  which  falls 

zigzagged  through  beech,  and  pine,  without  a  break   into   the    Grindel- 

andmountainpastures,  until  we  came  wald  Valley.     It  is  like  living  in  a 
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balloon.      The  people   beneath  our  ledge  where  that  pair  of  ravens  are 
feet  inhabit  a  different  world.     They  sitting  beside  their  nest  (the  young 
don't  belong  to  us,  nor  we  to  them,  ones  must  be  read}'  to   fly  by  this 
We  have  risen   above  the  latitudes  time).     Consciousness,  probably  life 
where  battles  are  fought  and  crowns  itself,    would    be    lost    before   the 
are   lost ;  we  breathe  a  purer  ether  ledge  was  reached.'^    ("  Oh,  John !" 
and  serener  air ;  and,  like  the  gods  exclaimed  Cissy,   shutting  her  eyes 
from   Olympus,   look  down  compla-  and  holding  on  to  his  ami.)     "Is  it 
cently  upon  the  races  of  men  who  not  curious  to  reflect  how  near  death 
make  haste  to  destruction.  and  all  its  marvellous  disclosures  are 
But  this  is  not  all.     On  the  other  to  us  at  such  times  ?    This  moment 
side  of  the  deep  dark  trench  formed  on    the    narrow    path,     with   these 
by  the  valleys  of   Grindelwald  and  highly  respectable  mountains  before 
Lauterbrunnen,  rise,  one   after  an-  us,  and  tLe  next — where  ? 
other,  in  pure,  white,  spotless  pro- 
cession, the  peerless  peaks  of  the  into^Befiofh\i^J!^S?^inLs 
Oberland.     On  the  furthest  east  the  Aa  in  a  flying  sphere  of  turbulent  li^t ! ' 
Wetterborn,   on   the   furthest    west  mu  a  •    t>         •             >i  .^  • 
the    Breithorn,    and   between   these  That  is  Browmng    and  it  is  a  sen- 
two  the  mighty  central  figures   of  ^^^^^^   ^  ^f^^^^    •''  ^u'""^'  ^*  "" 
the  Bernese   group -the   Schreck-  man  except  Browning  has  wntten  or 

horn,  the  Finsteraarhorn,  the  MOnch,  ^^^^  write.                      ^  j.  ,  , . 

the  Eiger,  and   the  Jungfraul     All  -  No  one  chose  to  confcradicthun; 

that  June  morning  they  stood  before  ^^^/*  ^^  TT^^*  ^^^\  *  "^"^ 

us  in  dazzling  whiteness  or   softest  f,"^  ^^^^j^  f  "«^/^  ^^o^^J  ««°«  "»5 

shadow,   until!  as  the  day  declined,  ^«  ^^^^.J^^^  ^«  ^^^"^  "o^  ?P«»^,  I* 

they  caught  the  transfiguration   of  was  as  if  some  new  exquisite  coloiir 

the  sunset.     Then   the  last  raptur-  had  been  brought  direct  from  heair«i 

ous  flush  passed  away,  the  twilight  f.°^  tried  upon  our  earth  for  the  first 

shadows  descended,  and  the  paUid  ^'^^'     ^^^""^  ^^  ^\^  ^^len^e,  a  cleir 

forms,   in   their  snow-white    man-  bell-like  cry  rose  from  the  pastor^ 

ties,    lay   motionless    beneath     the  Alp  below  us,  and  then  another,  and 

stars.  agam  another— 

Walking   that   evening  along  the  *' The  repeated  air 

romantic  path  that  leads  to  the  Faul-  ^^  ^^  Electra's  poet  i" 

horn,  Markham  obs'ervcd,  in  a  cheer-  I  never  heard    any  music  in  the 

f  ul  way, —  world  so  sweet  or  yet  so  sad  as  these 

**  A  single  false  step,  and  one  falls  pathetic    "good-nights"   of  solitary 

three  thousand  feet     There  is  no-  shepherds, — for  such  we  took  them 

lliing  to  break  the  fall  except  the  to  be. 

XV. — THE  GEMMI — A  BRACE  OP  RADICAL  M.P.'s. 

About  a  week  afterwards,  the  rest  two  narrow  tracks,  originally  mtde 

of  the  party  having  gone  on,  I  found  by  smugglers,  which  can  be  traversed 

myself  alone  on  the  summit  of  the  without  much  diflBculty.     But  when 

Gemmi.      There    is    a    picturesque  you  bring  a  stranger  to  the  edge  of 

range  of  rocks  with  which   I  am  the  clifi^  and  point  to  the  boat  that 

well  acquainted   on  the  north-east-  is  rocking  on  the  surf  far  below,  and 

-em  seaboard  of  Scotland.     Though  looking  back  as  you  suddenly  disap- 

apparently  inaccessible,    the   crags-  pear  over  the  face  of  the  precipice, 

jnan  knows  that  there  are  one  or  tell  him,  in  an  unconcerned  tone,  to 
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follow  you,   the  chance  is  that  he  light,  I  said,  in  the  words  of  the  old 

starts  back  in  consternation,  and  re-  hero  ;  and  thereupon  began  to  crawl 

fuses  to  embark  on  such  a  madcap  cautiously  along  the  steep  and  nar- 

expedition.      Somewhat    similar    is  row  footpath.      The  wind,   luckily, 

the   feeling  one    experiences    when  fell  as  quickly  as  it  had  risen  ;  but  I 

the  road  over  the  Gemmi  reaches  had  seen  enough  to  assure  me  that  a 

the  summit  of  the  limestone  preci-  storm  among  the  High  Alps  must  bo 

pice  above  Leukerbad.    It  is  a  ver-  an  event  to  be  remembered, 

tical  wall  of  rock  not  less  than  two  At  Leukerbad — that    funniest  of 

thousand  feet  in  height.     The  pines  watering-places — we  met  a  youthful 

at  its  base  are  scarcely  distinguish-  member  of  Parliament,  with  a  slight 

able,   and  Leukerbad   looks  like  a  lisp,  and  an  infantile  moustache  and 

toy-village.     It  is  almost  impossible  imperial.      He  belonged  to  a  noble 

to  believe-that  one  of  the  great  Swiss  house,  but  he  thought  that  the  aris- 

highways  is   carried  down  this  per-  tocracy  should  be  abolished  ;  he  had 

pendicular  wall.     Yet  so  it  is  ; — that  an  uncle  a  bishop,  but  he  had  voted 

giddy   precipice  is  traversed  by  a  for    the    disestablishment    of    the 

road  up  which  a  lady  may  ride.     Up  Church.    This  sucking  Republican, 

and  round  and  across  a  cleft  in  the  who,  in  his  own  language,  had  been 

rock,  it  wheels  and  turns  and  twists  born  in  the  purple,  was  accompanied 

itself    in    an    amazing     serpent-like  by  a  burly  Manchester  manufacturer, 

manner,    showing   infinite   patience,  who  had  recently  gone  into  Parlia- 

pliability,  and  resource,  appropriat-  ment  as  an  extreme  Radical,    but 

ing  every    inch    of    foot-way,    and  who  appeared  to  be  very  well  satis- 

though    never    actually    failing,    or  fied  with  things  as  they  were, 

truly  retreating,  ever  ready,  on  the  "  I     am     generally,"      said     the 

other  hand,  to  shift  its  course  when  younger    of    the    two,    in    a  mild, 

it  is  plain  that  further  progress  is  eflfeminate  tone,  "  in  favour  of  abo- 

barred.     All  honour  to  the  men  who  lition." 

made   it — they  must  have  been   di-  "  Is  there  no  existing  institution 

rected  by  a  stout  heart  and  an  in-  that  you  would   spare  ?"  Markham 

finitely  ingenious  head.  inquired,   with    an  amused  twinkle 

As  I  stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  in  his  eye. 

cliff,  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell,   and  "  I  cannot  remember  one  at  tliis 

almost    immediately    afterwards    I  moment.'' 

heard  a  deep  growl  of  thunder  over-  "  Oh,     come,     come,"     said    his 

head.     It  was  time  to  descend.     But  friend ;    "  that     is    going    too    far. 

I  had  descended  only  a  few  hundred  You    won't    abolish    the    Bank    of 

feet  when  I  was  nearly   carried  off  England,  I  hope  ?" 

my  legs  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind.  *'  Why    not  ?"     interposed     the 

My  wideawake  disappeared  into  in-  Doctor.      *^  Banks    are    institutions 

finite  space,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  must  which  impede  the  free  circulation 

follow  it.     I  had  actually  to  hold  of  coin  among  the  people,   and,    I 

on   by  the  rock  to  prevent  myself  should  fancy,  would  be  exception- 

from  being  blown  into  the  valley —  ably    obnoxious    to    a    real     Com- 

it  was  like  walking  on  air.      The  munist     My  idea  is,   that  a  good 

blast  roared  madly  up  that  infernal  many  things  would  admit  of  being 

chimney.      An  occasional    flash    of  abolished,  if  you  could  insure  us 

lightning  lit    up    the    cavern  -  like  anything  better." 

gloom.    The  nearest  human  creature  "  Precisely  my  own  notion,"  said 

was  two  thousand  feet  below.     Day-  the  Manchester  man.     *'  My  friend, 

light  was  failing  ;  darkness  was  &p-  William  Gladstone,  has  made  a  fair 

proaching.    Let  me  die  in  the  sun-  beginning.    We  have  attacked  the 
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Irish  Church  and  the  Irish    land-  a  free  country.     Our  ancestors,  who 

lords.     We  shall  attack  the  English  cleared  the   country  of   priests  as 

Church  and  the  English  Tory  pro-  they  had  cleared  it  of  wolves,  were 

prietors    by-and-by.      All    in    good  wiser  than  their   children.     But  I 

time.     The  edifice  of  civil  and  re-  fancy    that,    after    an     interval  of 

ligious  liberty  is  nearly   complete,  judicial  blindness,  our  eyes  are  being 

and "  opened  again." 

Here  the  speaker  stopped,  as  if  'i'he  elected  legislators  were  too 

groping    about    for     some    familiar  much  astonished  to   speak.     Thej 

quotation  which  had  escaped  him.  probably  regarded  the  Doctor  as  a 

'*The  devil  take  the  hindmost!"  lunatic, 
the  Doctor  suggested.  **  Sir,  my  "  Having  got  rid  of  the  Irish 
notion  of  completing  the  edifice  priests,"  continued  the  Doctor,  who 
is  rather  different  from  yours.  I  had  now  mounted  his  hobby,  "I 
would  complete  the  edifice  by  would  then  get  rid  of  the  Irish 
prohibiting  the  exercise  of  the  patriots.  They  would  leave  their 
Koman  Catholic  religion.  Pray,  country  for  their  country's  good  on 
hear  me  out.  I  was  one  of  the  few  very  short  notice.  Instead  of  i 
'J'ories  who  supported  Canning  on  make-believe  Viceroy,  I  would  send 
the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipa-  a  Lord-Justice  with  full  powers; 
tion.  I  thought  that  the  Popish  and  I  would  request  Governor  Eyre 
disabilities  might  be  safely  removed,  to  accept  the  office.  His  instriK> 
and  that  their  removal  being  pru-  tions  would  bo  to  give  evoy  roan 
dent,  was  also  just.  I  recollect  justice,  and  justice  only — ^justice 
Coleridge  saying  that  he  did  not  meted  out  with  an  impartial  hand 
agree  with  those  who  maintained  —justice  that  cordially  encouraged 
tiiat  if  the  legal  disabilities  were  virtue,  sobriety,  industry,  truthful- 
removed  the  Romish  Church  would  ness — ^justice  that  sternly  repressed 
lose  ground  in  this  country.  He  mendacity,  anarchy,  self  -  indol- 
was  of  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  gence.  Ireland  would  be  pa- 
that  that  religion  was  capable  of  citied  in  a  year ;  and,  take  my 
being  made  so  flattering  to  the  word  for  it,"  added  the  Doctor, 
passions  and  self-delusions  of  men,  "  you  would  have  more  civil  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  religious  liberty,  of  the  real  kind, 
far  it  would  spread  among  the  under  Governor  Eyre  than  under 
higher  orders  of  society,  especially  Cardinal  Cullen." 
if  the  secular  disadvantages  attend-  "  Very  fine,  sir — very  fine,  sir," 
ing  its  profession  were  removed,  said  the  manufacturing  M.P.,  who 
That  was  Coleridge's  opinion  in  had  by  this  time  got  oyer  the  shock; 
1827,  and  time  has  proved  that  he  "but,  as  a  practical  man,  I  should 
was  right  and  that  we  were  wrong,  like  to  know  who  is  likely  to  ap- 
To  the  intolerance  of  the  Papist  point  Governor  Eyre  to  such  a  post? 
priest  half  the  difliculties  of  Eng-  Even  Bob  Lowe  woiildn*t  do  it" 
land's  policy  are  now  due.  Ireland  "I  don*t  know  that  Bob  Lowe, 
has  become  ungovernable.  The  Irish  as  you  call  him,  appears  to  me  to  be 
Catholic  party  have  turned  the  the  only  man  on  your  side  who  uses 
English  Parliament  into  a  bear-  his  own  eyes  instead  of  Liberal 
garden.  The  insolent  arrogance  of  spectacles.  He  might  do  it  Pro- 
Home  is  tolerable  in  one  view  only  foundly  cynical,  and  without  rcre- 
— it  is  proving  to  us  that  we  have  rence  even  for  the  prejudices  of  his 
made  a  great  mistake,  and  that  the  party,  he  might,  once  in  a  way, 
Ultramontane  priest  is  a  noxious  accept  a  policy  simply  on  its  marite, 
animal,  who  cannot  be  tolerated  in  and  because  it  was  fitted  to  save  the 
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commonwealth.     But     Disraeli,     at  cashire,  83,000  words  oi  his  speeches 

least,  is  a  real  ruler  of  men  ;  and  my  were  telep'aphed  direct  to  the '  Times' 

hope  is,  that  Ireland  may  know  this  oliice  ?    They  were  counted  hy  Mr 

before  he  dies."  B ,  who  is  now  Secretary  to  the 

"  That  cock  won't  fight ;  William  Treasury— 83,533  words,  sir !     What 

Gladstone  is  the  man  for  our  money,"  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

replied  the  manufacturer,  who  had  The  Liberal  M.P.    had   obviously 

a  genial  habit   of  calling  statesman  the  best  of  it  at  this  point,  and  he 

by  their  Christian  names.     "  A  re-  and    his   friend  judiciously   retired 

markablc   man,    sir  —  a  remarkable  after   taking  leaving  of  our  party — I 

man.    Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  during  am    bound    to    add,     with     perfect 

his  electioneering  campaign  in  Lan-  courtesy  and  friendliness. 


XVI, THE   BEL    ALP — THE   BRITISH    TOURIST,    MR.    SMITH. 

We  had  a  magnificent  drive  next  papers  (published  at  Sion),  its  de- 
day  down  the  gorge  of  the  Dala, —  cayed  towns,  its  tawdry  saints,  its 
a  trench  driven  by  some  Titanic  mean  ruins  of  a  perished  civilisation, 
plough.  The  rest  of  us  got  into  a  — are  peculiarly  depressing ;  and  wo 
vast  old-fashioned  conveyance  which  were  greatly  relieved  when,  after 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel  provided  ;  quitting  Brieg,  we  took  the  track 
but  Fred  was  permitted  to  take  to  the  Bel  Alp,  and  began  again  to 
charge  of  a  light  little  wicker-work  ascend. 

pony-carriage, .  in  which  Dorothy  had        The  road  to  the  Bel  Alp  is  surely 

installed    herself.     Fred    was    in   a  the  worst   in   the   world.     For   the 

state   of  ineffable  enjoyment,  and  I  first  mile  or  two  it  is  a   species  of 

think  Dorothy   liked  it   too.     They  diabolical  staircase,  up  which  goats, 

soon  fell  behind  ;  and  on  arriving  at  mules,  and  Bernese  ponies,  however, 

Susten,  half  an  hour  after  us,  Fred's  contrive  to  scramble.     This  is  suc- 

explanation  was  not  very  coherent,  ceeded  by  a  level   valley,    with  its 

and  Dorothy,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  village  and  its   church,    charmingly 

blushed  rather  more  than  was  neces-  situated  among  pastoral   Alps ;  and 

sary,    or    than  is   usual    with    that  then  the  scramble  begins  again,  un- 

sedate  young  woman.  til,  after  full  four  hours  from  Brieg, 

The  Rhone  Valley  is  a  pestilen-  the  platform  on  which  the  inn  stands 
tial  swamp  tenanted  by  frogs  and  is  reached.  The  inn  is  within  hail 
flies.  The  highroad  —  Napoleon's  of  the  high  chalets,  and  hundreds 
Simplon — is  the  one  bit  of  solid  land  of  cattle  are  feeding  in  all  directions, 
thereabout ;  and  it  runs  like  a  dyke  their  bells  tinkling  as  they  move, 
through  a  morass.  Ducks  and  geese  A  soft  glow  of  pastoral  light 'and 
are  the  only  industrial  products  of  peace  rests  upon  the  hillside,  which 
the  soil  which  appear  to  flourish,  is  bright  with  flowers  and  merry 
The  frogs  kept  up  a  continuous  with  the  laughter  of  children, 
croaking  in  the  bright  morning  sun-  And  each  night  and  morning  this 
shine — enormous  creatures,  which  mountain  community  behold  a  spec- 
plumped  into  the  reedy  water  as  we  tacle  (if  they  care  to  look)  of  more 
passed ;  and  a  water-hen  rose  more  than  Eastern  pomp.  The  mighty 
than  once  out  of  the  forest  of  flags  range  of  the  Southern  Alps  is  visible 
that  hemmed  us  in.  The  physical  morning  and  night, — Monte  Leone, 
and  spiritual  unwholesomeness  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  Fletschhorn,  the 
this  wretched  valley — its  flies,  its  Mischahelhorner,  the  Weisshorn, 
priests,    its    waspish   Ultramontane  and  the  Matterhorn.     When  we  ar- 
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rived  the  air  was  cloudless,  and  each  defiantly  protests,  I  am  greater  than 

solitary  peak  was  drawn  in  faultless  thou  art  ?" 

outline  against  the  sky.     Then  came        After    enjoying    this    wonderful 
the    sunset, — the    most  remarkable  picture  to  our  hearts'   content,  we 
we   anywhere   saw  in   Switzerland,  adjourned  to  the  pleasant   reading- 
Soft    snow    pink     of    innumerable  room  (with  its  collection  of  the  light 
peaks  against  a  background  of  deep-  and  limp  literature  which  floats  about 
est  blue !     This  lasted  for  a  time,  Continental  hotels),  where  we  found 
and  then  the  pink,  fading  away  from  a  delightfully  hot  stove, — the  cold 
the  peaks  (from  all  except  the  Mat-  is  always  severe  at  night,  7130  feet 
tcrhorn    and    the    Dorn,    where    it  above    the    plain, — ^and    a    solitary 
lingered   longest),  flushed   the   sky  traveller — the   British    tourist,    Mr. 
above    them   into   stormy   crimson,  Smith.      Why    Mr.     Smith     should 
against  which   the   white   mountain  have   left    his    comfortable    villa  in 
forms  stood  out  in  spectral  paleness !  the  suburbs  to  come   to  the  top  of 
And  for  many  minutes   this   extra-  the  Bel  Alp,  will,  I  suspect,  always 
ordinarily     brilliant   fire    filled    the  remain  a  secret  even  to  himself.    He 
whole  sky  from  east  to  west,  from  speaks  the  language  of  his  country- 
north  to  south,    from  the  nadir  to  men  with  perfect  freedom  (although 
Uie  zenith,  so   that   we   thought  at  he     occasionally     forgets     an    k); 
last  of  Dante's  lines, —  whereas  it  must  be   confessed  that 

his  fj.miliarity  with  foreign  tongues 

i.;i  f  ^  '7u^^  ^^iZ^^  waftinsr  dovvn,  jg  of  the   slightest     He  admires,  I 

Dilated  flakes  of  fire,  as  flakes  of  ynow  ^'  u*  a        au  au-^ 

Oa  Alpine  summits  when  the     wind    ia    ^ight  say  venerates,  the  roast  beef 

i»ushed."  of  Old    England,    while   the  "kick- 

shaws "  of  a  foreign  table  cf  hot^  are 
MARKnAM.—  "  The        Matterhorn    an  impertinence  in  his  eyes.     Hedoes 
looks  like  a   silver   wedge  cleaving    not  care  a  rap  for  Gothic  architec- 

$c'**"'\^^**  ^^^®  ^^  snow  mountains;  he  is 
Mus.  Markham.— "  My  dear  John,  victimised  by  innkeepers,  and  jeered 
you  are  stealing  from  Coleridge,  at  by  his  own  courier  ;  and  yet  an 
My  opmion  is  that  the  Finsteraar-  irresistible  instinct  drives  him  an- 
horn  is  the  finest  mountain  in  the  nually  abroad.  This  very  cvenii^ 
Obcrland,  and  the  Mischahelhomer  he  had  been  shivering  over  the  stove 
in  the  rest  of  Switzerland.  What  a  with  an  old  number  of '  Gabgnani,* 
splendid  mass  it  is,  and  how  nobly  while  the  "  rcd-littcn  eve  "  was  pass- 
proportioned,— rising  tier  after  tier  ing  away  into  the  cold  brilliancy  of 
to  the  Dorn  I  Do  you  know,  John,  the  Alpine  night, 
if  without  being  profane  I  might  use  The  Colonel  sat  down  beside  the 
a  comparison  from  the  Bible,  I  would  stove,  and  Mr.  Smith  at  once  fas- 
hken  it  to  the  Great  White  Throne  tened  upon  him. 
in  the  Revelation."  *' Delighted  to  see  you,  sir"  said 
u  lu^  I^^CTOR  (who  joins  them).—  Mr.  Smith.  " I  think  I  had  the 
"  Thank  you,  Cissy— I  think  you  honour  of  meeting  you  at  Prince 
have  hit  it     It  is  exactly  what  I  have  Torlonia's  ?" 

been  trying  to  get  at  all  day.     Glori-  The  Colonel  bowed.     He  certainly 

ous  !  glonous  I  but   the   pleasure  is  banked  with  Torlonia  when  in  Rome, 

not  unmixed.     How  fragile  one  feels  but  he  had   no  recollectioh  of  Mr. 

among  these  everlasting  mountains  I  Smith. 

They  dwarf  us  into  feebleness."  "My  name   is    Smith— Smith  of 

Markham-" Do  you  think    so?  Dorking,"  our  new  friend  continued, 

uo  they  not  rather  rouse  us   into  in  an  explanatory  tone.     "The  way 

self-assertion,— mto  the  mood  which  these  foreign   papers   mangle  one's 
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name  is  too  provoking.  In  the  they  put  *  a  broken  window '  into  my 
Intcrlaken  *  Liste  dcs  Etrangers/  I  bill  ?  *  Un  carreaxt  hrise, — What*8 
figured  originally  as  *  Mr.  Smeeth  ;  that  ?  *  I  said,  when  I  went  to  pay  it 
Rent :  Anglcterre  ;'  then  the  *  Swiss  *0h,  you  broke  your  window,  sare. 
Times  '  dropped  the  h  and  called  me  and  me  charge  you  five  francs.*  I 
*  Smeet,'  which  the  Florence  *  List  of  told  him  that  I  had  broken  none 
Tourists'  transformed  into  *  Smeeths,'  of  his  windows,  but  that  I  should 
and  now  here  is  a  Baden  paper,  certainly  break  his  head  if  he  did 
which  calls  me  *  Tsmeets,' — *  Tsmcets  not  take  it  out  forthwith.  Of 
of  London,  and  two  domestiques.'  course  it  was  deducted, — there  is 
And  yet  Smith  is  not  a  difficult  nothing  like  a  little  judicious  firm- 
name  to  spell."  ness   with  these  fellows.     Did  you 

The  Colonel  admitted  that  it  was  notice    the    tariff   for    horsqs    and 

not.  carriages  at  Lausanne  ?     Why  it's 

*'  You  came  through  France,  of  so  extravagant  that  even  the  cab- 
course,"  3Ir.  Smith  continued  ;  "  so  bles  themselves  haven't  the  con- 
did  L  These  French  innkeepers  science  to  take  more  than  a  third, 
are  most  extortionate  rascals.  They  Then  at  Reichenbach,  after  I  had 
charged  me  twelve  francs  at  Rouen  got  half-way  up  the  abominable 
for  a  chop  and  half-a-dozen  sour  precipice,  1  came  upon  a  notice 
strawberries,  and  when  I  remon-  warning  me  that  it  was  private  pro- 
strated, they  said  it  was  caused  by  perty.  *  Messieurs,  the  gentlemans, 
the  Prussian  occupation.  The  Prus-  must  pay  one  franc,  or  turn  back.' 
sians  had  been  away  for  eight  Of  course  I  could  not  turn  back, 
months,  and  I  found  afterwards  that  but  paid  my  franc,  and  was  allowed 
this  very  innkeeper  had  made  a  to  look  at  the  trumpery  waterfall 
small  fortune  out  of  the  Prussian  through  a  hole  in  the  wall." 
oflScers — much  to  the  disgust  of  the  The  Doctor  listened  in  grim 
townspeople.  Infernal  swindlers,  silence,  but  the  Colonel  was  as 
every  man   of   them !"  pleasant   as  usual.      "  Very   sharp. 

The    Colonel   admitted    that    the  indeed.     It  reminds   me   of   an   ex- 
French  inns  had  become  very  dear,  perience  of   my  own  in   the   Saxon 

"  You   have  heard    of   excursion  Switzerland.     We  went   to  see   the 

tickets  ?"    he   went  on.        "  I   took  waterfall  of  the  district.      We  could 

one    of     these   tickets    in    London  see  nothing.     So  we  asked  a  fellow, 

the     other     day,  —  a    ticket    from  who  was  hanging   about,   where  it 

Paris   to   Switzerland    and  back   to  was.     '  The    waterfall  ? '    says    he. 

Paris.     *  May  be  had   in  Paris,  but  *  Oh,    here's  the   waterfall ! '     And 

it  is  better  and  more  economical  to  then  he  pulled  a  string,  and  down  it 

secure   them  in   London,'   said  the  came." 

advertisement,  as  if  the  thing  were  Meanwhile  Markham  was  deep  in 

a  rarity  which  might  be  lost  to  you  the  transactions  of  the  Swiss  Alpine 

by   delay.      So   I  took   one.      Will  Club  for  the  previous  year.     Cissy 

you  believe  it  ?     As  soon  as  I  got  to  was  gathering  her  paints  and  brushes 

Paris  I  found  the  railway  company  together,   and    Dorothy    and    Fred 

V  ;iering  the  very  same  ticket  to  all  were   bringing  a  game  of  backgam- 

the  world  for  less  money,"  mon,  which  had  lasted  in  a  surpris- 

The  Colonel  suggested  that  there  ing  manner  during  the  whole  even- 
must  be  some  mistake.  ing,  to  a  close.     A  game  of  backgam- 

"  None  whatever,  sir.      I  have  the  mon,  forsooth  1     My  dear  lad,  do  you 

ticket  in  my  pocket  at  this  moment,  recollect  the  German  print  in  which 

But  for  actual  swindling,  commend  the    Devil     is    playing    at    chess 

mo  to  the  Swiss.    Why,  at  Ouchy  with    Faust  for  his  soul,  or  some 
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such  trifle  ?  This  fair  Dorothy  is  a 
far  different  antagonist,  I  admit  ; 
but  you  have  just  as  little  chance  of 
winning  as  poor  Faust.  She  has  got 
your  soul,  or  your  heart  (or  whatever 
it  is  called),  in  her  silken  web,  and 
you  need  not  hope  to  escape. 

But  you  don't  want  to  escape? 
Of  course  not ;  none  of  us  do — till 
later. 

'*  Late  ?'*  said  the  Doctor,  drowsily 
looking  at  his  watch.  "  Half-past 
ten,  and  we  have  to  cross  the 
glacier  to-morrow.  We  start  for  the 
^Eggischhorn  at  six." 

So    we  went    to    bed, — Fred    to 


dream  of  a  pair  of  very  singular  blue 
eyes — 

''Bine fas  Pandora's. 
When   first   they    darkeued    with   inmuv- 
tal  life,"— 

and  the  rest  of  us  to  enjoy  the 
dreamless  sleep  which  is  purchased 
by  a  mountain  scramble. 

But  looking  down  once  before  the 
morning  broke,  in  the  pale  misty 
light  of  earliest  dawn,  at  the  glacier 
which  coiled  itself  snake-like  round 
the  valley,  I  could  have  fancied  that 
it  was  some  strange,  watchful,  pri- 
meval monster,  waiting  in  ominous 
silence  for  its  pre3^ 


XVri. — THE   NICOLAI   TDAL — TUB   MATTERHORN. 


The  traveller  who,  crossing  from 
Italy,  descends  the  malarious  Rhone 
Valley  by  the  Simplon,  can  form  no 
conception  of  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  many  of  the  valleys  which  join 
it  at  angles  more  or  less  obtuse,  and 
which  lie  behind  the  bank  of  low 
monotonous  hill  which  alone  is 
visible.  Of  these,  the  Nicolai  Thai, 
which  leads  to  Zcrmatt,  whither  we 
are  bound,  is  not  the  least  grand. 

A  true  Swiss  Thai  is  a  district 
nui  generis.  Leaving  the  main 
Rhone  Valley  at  Visp,  and  reaching 
Stalden,  we  enter  a  deep  trench 
between  the  mountains.  The  near 
precipices  on  either  side,  grim 
masses  of  rock,  rise  to  a  height 
of  three  or  four  thousand  feet.  The 
mule-road  is  scraped  along  their 
sides,  sometimes  close  to  the  brink 
of  the  torrent,  sometimes  a  thousand 
feet  above  it.  Once  or  twice,  in 
the  course  of  twenty  miles,  the  rocks 
retreat  and  disclose  a  lovely  green 
strath,  where  the  mountain  village 
nestles  snugly.  At  Visp  we  are 
2362  feet  above  the  sea  ;  at  St.  Nik- 
laus,  3869  ;  at  Zermatt,  6315  ;  at 
Zmutt,  6365.  The  whole  character  of 
the  valley  alters  as  we  rise.  Its  lower 
end  is  rich  with  unusual  southern 
flowers,   i^inong    which    a    brilliant 


hly,  dusted  with  gold,  is  conspic- 
uous ;  and  gauzy,  bright-winged 
creatures,  the  dragon-fly  and  the 
humming-bird  moth,  flit  across  the 
path ;  and  lizards  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  the  hillsides  are  co?ered 
with  vines.  The  upper  valley  is 
rich  with  flowers  too,  but  they  are 
the  flowers  which  flourish  beside  the 
snow,  in  a  region  where  even  the 
pine  has  ceased  to  find  nourishment 
for  its  hardy  roots,  and  a  barrier  of 
eternal  ice  stretches  from  the  Dent 
Blanche  to  the  Matterhom. 

The  fortnight  that  we  spent  at 
Zermatt  was  a  complete  success. 
The  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Fleecy  shreds  of  cloud 
would  continue  to  gather  round  the 
lower  summits,  gathering  and  dis- 
persing again  and  again  during  each 
day,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  great  peaks, 
without  cloud  or  shadow,  stood  out 
from  morning  to  night  against  the 
intense  blue  in  intenser  white.  The 
wayside  crosses,  the  rustic  shrines, 
the  open  empty  churches,  the  hum- 
ble churchyards  (not  untenanted  by  t 
English  strangers  who  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  avalanche  or  the 
glacier),  the  simple  Catholic  curts^ 
spending  their  live.s,  winter  and 
summer,    amid    these    remote  and 
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secluded  communities, — are  features  June  days  are  a  source  of  endless 

of  the  life  of  the  valleys  which  can-  enjoyment.       The    delicate    lily    of 

not  be  contemplated  without  interest  Paradise  waves  in  white  patches  all 

even  by  the  passing  visitor.     There  over  the  low  ground,  while  the  bril- 

is   not  much   art  in   this   devotion,  liant  crimson  of   the  Alpine  rhodo- 

although  we  occasionally  came  across  dendron  flushes  the  rocks  and  light- 

a  carved  Christ  into  which  a  certain  ens  up  the  pine-woods, 

rude  energy  had  been  thrown  ;  and  But  to  none  of  these  is  the  unique 

the  Catholic  zeal  has  even  more  than  fascination    of    the    Zermatt  valley 

its  average  accompaniment  of  Catho-  due, — not  to  the  novelty  of  its  trop- 

lic  bigotry  and   Catholic  ignorance,  ical  Alpine  life,  not  to  the  splendour 

The  people  are  little  given   to  wan-  of  its  flora,  not  to  the  singularity  of 

dering  (the  lad  who  led  one  of  the  its  glaciers.     The  Mattcrhorn  is  the 

mules   had   never  been   out   of   his  genuis    loci.       That     extraordinary 

native  valley),  and  their  amusements  crag  colours   the  whole  life  of   the 

are  of  the  most  primitive  and   un-  valley.     Ghostly  under  the  stars — 

couth  kind.     They  are,  in  particular,  with   peach-like    softness   of   sunset 

so  far  as  we  could  judge,  a  most  un-  bloom    in    the    summer    twilight — 

musical    people.      On    the    Sunday  lustrous  as  a  white  sea-bird  at  dawn, 

forenoon  a  fellow  stationed  himself  It  is  quite  alone — there  is  nothing  at   ' 

on  the  steps  of  a  cMlet  near  the  all   like  it   anywhere    round  about 

hotel,    and    from    a   cracked    drum  The  wonder  never  diminishes.      To 

evoked  the  most  hideous  noises.    lie  that  matchless   pyramid,  the   pyra- 

was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  ad-  mids  of  the  Pharaohs  are  ant-hills, 

mirers,  who  sat  at  his  feet  or  stood  There  it  stands,  sphynx-like,  inscrut- 

beside  him  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch,  able,  unaccountable, — some  ancient, 

evidently  entranced  by  the  atrocious  primeval.  Titanic  creature,  stranded 

discords.     Then  the  flowers  in  these  helplessly  upon  the  shores  of  time. 


XVIII. — A    SOLITARY    SCRA3IBLE   BELOW    THE   MATTERHORN. 

This  morning,  the  rest  of  our  impress  themselves  with  peculiar 
party  being  otherwise  engaged  vividness  on  the  memory.  Ignatz 
(sketching,  botanising,  book-making,  Biner,  the  good-humoured  and  talk- 
love-making,  —  and  love- making  ative  host  of  the  only  inn  at  Zermatt, 
among  the  Alps  is  one  of  the  plea-  which  faces  the  Matterhorn,  has 
santest  of  holiday  pastimes),  I  start  got  the  bread,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and 
for  the  Schwarz  See.  I  have  alre^y  wine  required  for  lunch  packed  away 
been  there  more  than  once,  this  in  a  miniature  knapsack ;  and  sling- 
being  my  favourite  ramble  from  ing  this  across  my  back,  I  start  di- 
Zermatt ;  but  the  grandeur,  glory,  rcctly  after  breakfast, 
and  beauty  of  the  excursion  repay  As  I  ascend  the  valley  towards 
the  slight  toil  of  repeated  ascents.  Zmutt,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
No  guide  is  needed,  and  the  mode-  cloud  in  the  whole  sky,  with  the 
rate  walker  is  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  exception  of  a  banner  of  mist  which 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  impres-  streams  from  the  highest  peak  of 
sive  bits  of  the  Alps  in  utter  loneli-  the  Matterhorn.  The  track  aloug 
ness.  There  are  times  when  one  the  Zmutt  torrent  winds  through 
needs  to  be  alone  among  the  moun-  enormous  rocks, — 

tains,  and  such  hours  "  Confusedly  hurled, 

.^-    ,,  .                    ,            ...      ^,       ,,  ,  The  fragments  ofan  earlier  world,"— 

•  Of    hl^ih     communion    with    the    living  ...      "*  .^,.         ^,            ,. 

God'  until,  quitting    the   valley,  it    rises 
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rapidly  in  a  series  of  zigzags  to  two  stretched  the  vast  sea  of  snow 
the  plateau,  8400  feet  in  height,  and  ice  which,  descending  from  the 
on  which  the  Schwarz  See  is  Lyskamm,  the  Brei thorn,  and  the 
situated,  and  from  which  the  Matter-  Little  Mattorhom,  feeds  the  Gomer 
horn  itself  may  be  said  to  spring.  Glacier  and  its  affluent*;.  The  splen- 
The  woods  through  which  I  pass  did  peaks  of  the  MischahelhSmer 
are  all  aglow  with  the  Alpine  rose,  range,  the  Weisshorn,  the  Gabel- 
and  the  path  is  covered  with  large  horn,  and  the  Dent  Blanche  com- 
ants,  each  hard  at  work,  or  pretend-  plete  the  circle.  Below  me  I  can 
ing  to  be  so.  Here  a  host  of  them  see  the  houses  of  Zermatt,  not 
have  seized  upon  an  unfortunate  bigger  now  than  beehives,  and  the 
caterpillar,  and  are  pulling  him  in  Gcirner  Glacier  pouring  round  the 
pieces ;  there  a  single  sturdy  warrior  Riffel-berg  in  a  mighty  stream, 
is  dragging  a  dead  dragon-fly  through  A  delicious  breeze  blew  from  the 
the  pine-dust.  Cissy,  who  has  such  Dent  Blanche,  but  it  was  not  cold; 
intense  sympathy  with  every  liv-  and  the  hours  slipped  away  unnoticed, 
ing  thing  that  she  cannot  bear  to  Then  I  went  on  to  the  lonely  lake  md 
see  even  a  wild-flower  recklessly  the  lonelier  chapel.  The  snow  lay 
gathered,  holding  with  Wordsworth  deeply  about  them,  and  added  to  the 
that  every  flower  enjoys  the  air  it  pathetic  solitariness  of  the  place, 
breathes,  and  that  it  is  cruel  to  I  looked  in  at  the  broken  window; 
interfere  with  such  pure  and  inno-  I  could  see  nothing,  but  I  heard  a 
bent  enjoyments,  hates  these  strong  faint  sigh  or  groan.  It  was  repeated 
and  savage  hordes,  whose  relentless  more  than  once — a  sob  of  eerie  sad- 
energy  and  angry  industrv  are  never  ness  that  made  my  blood  run  cold. 
at  rest.  Shaking  myself  clear  of  There  were  no  marks  nor  footprints 
the  wood,  I  reach  the  open,  and  on  the  snow;  if  spirits  sigh,  this 
after  a  little  more  clambering,  the  must  have  been  a  spirit  I  went 
plateau  for  which  I  am  bound.  At  round  to  the  door,  which  was  on  the 
this  early  season  it  is  little  visited,  latch,  and  pushing  it  open  looked 
and  during  the  whole  day  I  did  not  in.  The  church  was  empty  and 
meet  a  single  creature  in  these  upper  desolate,  hung  round  with  the 
regions.  The  summer  had  been  tawdry  trumpery  in  which  the 
long  of  coming,  and  the  snow  still  Catholic  cure  and  peasantry  delight, 
lay  in  deep  wreaths  and  patches,  and  which  looked  even  more  tawdry 
even  on  those  parts  of  the  pasture  than  usual  in  this  high  and  solemn 
which  were  exposed  to  the  full  heat  solitude  of  natiire.  No,  there  was 
of  the  mid-day  sun.  I  dipped  my  no  one  within.  I  shut  the  door 
flask  of  Swiss  wine  into  a  snow-  sofitly  behind  me,  and  stole  away  on 
wreath,  and  sat  down  on  a  point  of  tip-toe,  fancying  that  I  heard  light 
rock  to  enjoy  the  wonderful  mag-  footsteps  behind  me.  "  It  may  hare 
nificcnce  of  the  scene  around  me.  been  the  wind,"  I  said  aloud,  to 
Overhead  towered  the  Matterhorn.  reassure  myself ;  "  the  wind  among 
There  is  no  deception  about  it ;  the  the  mouldering  rafters,*'  So  I  waded 
nearer  we  get  the  bigger  it  grows,  along  through  the  drift,  while  above, 
Mr.  Ruskin,  I  think,  speaks  of  its  rising  right  into  a  snow-storm, 
defiant  attitude :  to  my  mind  it  towered  the  crags  of  that  tre- 
shows  no  defiance ;  only  calm,  mendous  peak.  A  white  ptarmigan 
assured,  sorrowful  strength,  and  which  I  disturbed  went  away  with 
invincible  tenacity.  Monte  Rosa,  a  hoarse  startled  cry. 
rising  out  of  unfathomable  fields  of  There  are  few  words  in  any 
snow,  fronted  me  where  I  sat— a  language  which  can  adequately  dc- 
truly  royal  domain.      Between  the  scribe   the   mingled    emotions  with 
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which   one  stands  on  the  brink  of  when   I  turned    away,  and,   racing 

the  Zmutt  Glacier  and  looks  up  at  down  the  snow-slopes,  reached   the 

the  Matterhorn   crags ;   but  among  brink  of  the   ravine,    and   saw  the 

the  few  are  those  which  occur  in  the  chalets   of    StafFel    underneath    my 

op'^ning  lines  of  Coleridge's  "  Hymn  feet     There  was   no  visible  track, 

to  Jlont  Blanc  :" —  but  I  took    to  a   nearly  dry  water- 
course, and  so  contrived  to  scram- 

"  Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morninpj  ble    down    into    the    valley,    passing 

T    *fi^^*                «   o    1       u              .  as   I    descended    through    a    wood 

In  his  steep  course?    So  long  he  seems  to-,  ,i               ii_x?j' 

pause  of  branchless  and  shattered  pmes, 

On  thy  bald  awf a  1  head,  O  sovran  Blanc  1  riven  by  liffhtning    and  thinned   by 

The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base  «„„i„„^u^«      .^u;^     r»,,r,<-«»T«      "n^Jx 

Rave  ceaselessly;    but  thou,  most  awful  avalanches,    which    Gustave     Dore 

Form  I  might  have  created.     The  agony  of 

{ll>Tlia/?1?olM"e"eV'„''d\l^^^^^^  the  dying  trees  was  at  once  lament- 

Deep    in   tho    air,  and    dark,   substantial,  able    and    grotesque.        The    Zmutt 

black,                .,..  ^    .^        .        .  ,x  valley,  from  the  Staffel  chdleta  down 

An   ebon  mass  I  methmks  thou  plereest  it     .^  i.u'U  „:ii„^ /^k«««  «  4?..«;i  «r«r^^«« 

As-w-ith  a  wedge!  But  when  I  look  again,  to  the  Village  (where  a  frail  wooden 

It   i»  thy  own  calm    home,    thy  crystal  bridge  spans  the  torrent  at  a  giddy 

Thy'hawStion  from  eternity  I  ^^ight),  is  the  most   loveiy  in  these 

0  dread  and  silent  mount!  1  gazed  nponthco  parts;  and  in  this  doubtful  evening 
Till  thou,  Htiii  present  to  the  bodily  sense  jjghf  ^he  young  moon  hanging  over 
Didst  vanish  from  my  ihouirht:    entranced  xir        i-'i.            i       j?    xi_       i>          £>     u 

in  prayer  the  white  peak  of   the    Rympnsch- 

1  worshipped  the  invisible  alone."  horn,  it    disclosed  a  more   mystical 

loveliness    than     1    had    ever     yet 

The    afternoon    was    closing    in  beheld. 

XIX. — NIGHT   AT   THE    RIFFEL — MORNING    ON    THE    CORNER   GRA7. 

We  all  went  up  to  the  Riffel  Inn  time  have  been  removed  from  tho 

together.    It  is  a  sociable  expedition,  heart   as  well    as   from   the  lungs, 

and  we  left  Zcrmatt  early  to  enable  Black    care    may    accompany    the 

us  to   picnic,    and  sketch,   and  hot-  horseman  who  keeps  to  the  plain; 

anise  by  the  way.     The  crispness  of  but  let  him  mount  a  mule  and  climb 

the  air,  the  scent  of  the  pines,  the  to  the  RifFel,  and   he  will  find  that 

blue  of  the  rocks,  the  crimson  of  the  the  enemy  has  been  dislodged  from 

rhododendrons,   the  verdure  of  tho  his  seat   on   the   crupper,  and   left 

pasture,  the   Scotch-like  sparkle  of  below. 

the  stream  which  no  glacier  has  Miss  Vernon's  sketch  of  the  Mat- 
tainted — are  enough  in  themselves  terhorn,  as  seen  from  the  slopes 
to  make  any  one  happy ;  and  when  below  the  hotel,  is  one  of  the  most 
these  are  combined  with  a  mountain  effective  in  her  sketch-book,  and 
landscape  of  surpassing  splendour,  she  has  slily  introduced  in  one 
and  the  fair  face  or  faces  of  tho  corner  the  face  of  a  bright  hand- 
woman  or  women  we  adore  (the  some  lad  asleep  among  buttercups — 
more  the  merrier),  the  unusual  ela-  Fred  himself,  who,  on  the  previous 
tion  of  spirit  which  even  an  Eng-  day,  had  performed  some  tremendous 
lishman  has  been  known  to  ex-  mountain  feat,  and  to-day,  deputed 
hibit  in  such  circumstances  becomes  to  wait  on  Dorothy,  actually  began 
comprehensible.  Before  we  get  to  to  doze  before  the  sketch  was  com- 
Seiler's  Hotel  we  are  8427  feet  pleted.  The  outline  of  the  sleeping 
above  the  sea,  and  an  enormous  face  is  full  of  spirit  and  character ; 
amount  of   pressure  must  by  that  but  the   artist  has  added,  in  pure 
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wantonness,  a  pair  of  long  ears — a  into  the  silent  air.  Far  away  over 
liberty  which  Fred  is  inclined  to  the  Oberland  wo  saw  a  belt  of  car- 
resent,  mine,    which    gradually    brightened 

**  I  owe  you  a  pair  of  gloves,  Miss  and  widened,  until  at  last  the  Sun- 
Dorothy,"  he  says,  maliciously,  by  god  rose,  and,  touching  one  by  one 
way  of  retort,  when  he  wakes  up  the  mighty  peaks  at  hand — MoLie 
and  recognises  the  portrait.  Rosa,  the  Lyskamm,  the  Brei thorn— 

"  Do  you  moan  to  insinuate,  Mas-  rested  in  one  glorious  sheet  of  flame 

ter  Frederick ?"  upon  the  pure  snow   of  the  Dent 

Blanche  and    the   shining  cliffs  of 

The  evening  was    cloudy,   but  I  the  Matterhom ! 

rather  think  that   the   mystery  and  It  was  great  fun.     English,  Yan- 

indistinctness  of  the  twilight  which  kees,  Canadians,  all  of  us  enjoyed  it 

filled     the    valley    added    to    the  like  boys,  the  women  no  less  than 

strangeness     of     the     scene.      The  the  men.      We  stayed  a  quarter  of 

clouds,   the    peaks,  the   snow,  were  an  hour  at   the   Gorner   Grat,  and 

so  mingled  together  that  wo  could  looked  down  into  tho   deep   trench 

not  tell  which  was   solid  land  and  that  separated  us  from   the   Monte 

which  was  cloud-land.  It  was  a  won-  Rosa  range,  and  their  vast  fields  of 

derful,   fantastical,    visionary   land-  snow.     Yet  the  great  peaks  as  seen 

scape,  like  the   unsubstantial    land-  from  here  look  rather  flat,  and  are 

scape  one  sees  in  dreams.            »  apt  to  disappoint  the  spectator  who 

We  went  to  bed    early,   for  we  forgets  that  the  Gomer  Grat  itself  is 

had   to   start  at    daybreak.      Deep  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  aboTC 

snow    covered   the   high   table-land  the  sea.    Then  we  retraced  our  steps, 

down  to  the  door  of  the  hotel ;   and  '  and  slid  down  the  rocks,  and  glis- 

though   a   path  had   been    cut    for  saded  down  the  snow,  the  Canadians 

some  distance,  yet   the  latter   part  teaching  the  girls  how  to  use  their 

of   the   ascent   to  the  Gorner   Grat  alpenstocks  for  this  latter  purpose, 

lay   over  a    snow-field    which   was  not   altogether  with   success.    And 

now  only  practicable    for  ladies   in  among  the  jollicst  of  the  party  was 

the    early    morning.     Some   of  us,  Colonel  Vernon,  who  is  seventy-six 

scrambling    through    the    snow    to  on  his  next  birthday  !     All  honour  to 

look  upon  Monte  Rosa  in  the  grey  the  hale,  cheery,  gallant  old  soldier, 

evening  light,  had  found  a  rivulet  who  is  as  fresh  as  the  youngest  of 

flowing  along  the  track :  next  mom-  the  party,  and  who  wears  his  years, 

ing  the   rivulet  was    silent,  and  its  as    Mr.     Lushington     his    learning 

channel  frozen  into  solid  ice.     Dur-  lightly,  like  a  flower  ! 

ing  the  night  the  mist  had  dispersed,  *'  The  Psalmist  assigns  labour  and 

and  when  we  rose  at  2  a.m.  the  stars  sorrow  to  those  who  reach  my  age," 

were  shining  brightly  in  the  frosty  he  observes,  as  we  re-enter  the  inn, 

heaven.     We  left  while  it  was  yet  "but  1    never  felt  younger  in  my 

dark,  but  ere  we  had  gone  far  the  life." 

whole  sky  began  to  fill  with  the  '*  Oh  you  dear  old  boy,"  says  Do- 
soft  reflected  light  of  the  summer  rothy,  patting  playfully  the  arm  to 
dawn.  We  looked  around  us,  and,  which  she  clings,  but  with  some- 
lo  !  a  vast  circle  of  snowj'  peaks  rose  thing  like  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

XX. MR.  CUALKSTOXE   AND    MR.    SKIN    FLINT,    OP   THE    "  ALPINE    CLUB.'* 

We  met  at  Zermatt   Mr.    Chalk-  of  the  Alpine   Club.       A   singular 

stone,  who  is  one  of  the  luminaries  figure  was  seated  at  the  door  of  the 
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hotel  when  we  returned  from   the  blistered    that    even    Dorothy  Vor- 

Riffel.  It  wore  an  an  old  brown  wide-  non  (who  had  come  down  from  the 

awake,  with  a  white  towel  wrapped  Riffel)  did  not  know  him.     But   ho 

round  the  brim,  thick  leathern  gai-  was  in  tremendous  spirits, 
ters,    and  heavy  boots   with  great        "  Such  a  jolly  lark  it  had  been,'* 

hobnails,  such  as  ploughmen  wear  he  said.      "  We  took  no  guide,  for 

at  home.     The  nose  and  cheeks  were  Chalkstone  said  that  he  knew  every 

peeled  and  blistered  and   swollen;  inch  of   the  way.     We  started    at 

the  lips  were  cracked  ;  the  eyes  were  two  o'clock,  and  I  yawned  fearfully 

bloodshot.      Altogether    he    looked  till  sunrise — for,  of  course,  I  hadn't 

more  like  a    prize-fighter  who   had  slept  a  wink.     However,  we  got  up 

been  hit  hard  in  a  tough  fight,  than  to  the  moraine    just  as    day   was 

an   English    gentleman.      And    yet  breaking,  and  there  wo   smoked  a 

Mr.  Chalkstone  —  for  this  was   the  pipe  and  had  a  pull  at  the  flask, 

eminent  mountaineer — was  a  shrewd.  It's   beastly  walking  among    those 

pleasant,  unpretending,  and  highly-  big  stones,  and  we  were  glad  to  get 

cultivated  scholar ;  and  at  homo,  no  on  the  glacier.     By  Jove,  that  side 

doubt,  looked  exactly  what  he  was.  of  the  Matterhom  is  tremendous !  it 

But  much  mountaineering  had  made  makes  one  giddy  to  look  at  it.     We 

him  mad  among  mountains,  and  dur-  got  on  very  tidily  for  a  bit,  until  all 

ing  two  months  of  each  year,  he  pre-  at  once  there  was  such  a  deuce  of  a 

sentcd  the  extraordinary  (not  to  say  tug  at  the  rope  that  it  nearly  carried 

revolting)    spectacle  which  I    have  me  off  my  legs,  and  we  found  that 

just     described.     He    was     accom-  Skin   Flint  had  fallen  into  a    cre- 

panicd  by  his  friend  Mr.  Skin  Flint,  vasse.      We   could   see  nothing  of 

another  celebrated  climber   (unriv-  him  except  his  wideawake,  but  we 

ailed  among  rocks),  and  they  joined  hcM  on,  and  he  managed  to  scramble 

us  at  table  (Vhole,  where  we  found  out  after    a  while.     An    avalanche 

them  quite  inclined  to  be  sociable,  of  ice  came  crashing  down  from  the 

They  had  made  "  a  new  pass"  from  Matterhom,  but  it  didn't  quite  get 

Macugnaga  to  Zermatt,   which  (as  our  length,  and  wo  kept  on  till  we 

far  as  I  could  understand  the  matter)  came   to   a   sort  of    island  in    the 

went  clean  over  Afonto  Rosa,  took  glacier,    called  the  *  Stockje,   where 

twelve  hours  longer  than  the  Weiss-  we  took  to  the  rocks.     The  rocks 

thor,  and  was  attended  with   such  were  easy  enough,  but  when  we  got 

frightful  risk  that  it  was  doubtful  on  the  snow  again  at  the  upper  end 

if  it  would  ever  again  be  attempted  of  the  island,  it  was  no  joke.     We 

by  any  sane  creature.     To-morrow  sank  knee  deep  at  every  step,  and  I 

and  next  day  were  to  be  devoted  to  began  to  fear  we  should  never  get 

a  little  quiet  mountaineering  between  to    the    Col.      We    had    to    creep 

Zermatt  and  Evolena,  in  preparation  along  a  steep  slope  of  hard  ice  on 

for  the  attack  which  they  were  med-  which  the  snow  was  lying  thinly : 

itating  on  the  inaccessible  precipices  then  we  crossed  three  or  four  awful 

of  the  Matterhom  which  rise  from  hergschmnds  on  snow  bridges,  and 

the  Zmutt  glacier ;  and  they  invited  then  scrambled  up  some  perpendic- 

Frcd,  who  was  drinking  in  the  nar-  ular  rocks,  sharp  and  slippery,  which 

rative  with  greedy  ears,  to  accom-  cut  our  boots  and  took  the  skin  off 

pany  them.     The  Doctor  would  not  our  hands.     After  dodging  one  or 

at  iirst  hear  of  his  going ;  but  the .  two  avalanches  which  crashed  down 

lad  looked  so  disappointed  that  per-  the  couloir  we  were  ascending,  we 

mission    was    ultimately    accorded,  reached  the  cornice  of  ice  across  the 

He  came  back  on  the  evening  of  Col,  and  sat  down  to  dinner  on  the 

the  second  day,   so    scorched   and  summit  of  the  pass — ^a  leg  on  each 
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side.     For  the  last  hour  the  fog  had  frostbite  on  one  of    my  toes,  but 

grown  so  tliick  that  we  could  not  see  Chalkstone  is    in    a    regular   funk 

a  yard  before  or  behind  us — so  of  about  his  nose,   which   is   the  size 

course  we  hadn't  much  of  a  view;  (and  colour)  of  a  lobster,  and  is  off 

but  that  didn't  matter,  until  it  began  to   see   the   doctor.      Such  a  lark! 

to  snow  and  blow  like  mad — and  it  I  wish  some   of    you   fellows    had 

does  snow  and  blow  at  twelve  thou-  gone." 

sand  feet  above  the  sea !     It  was  no  We  didn't  appear  to  see  it,  and 

good  staying  there,  so  we  made  for  the    Doctor  was   very    savage   and 

Evolena  through  the  mist  as  fast  as  satirical  for   some   time   afterwards 

ever  we   could,   and   by  good   luck  on  the  adventurous  society  of  which 

reached  the  hotel  soon   after  mid-  Skin  Flint  and  Chalkstone  are  such 

night.      I   have   only  got    a    small  distinguished  members. 

XXI. — ST.    NIKLAUS — A   SUNSET  PICTURE — ADIEU    TO    DOROTHr. 

It  was  St.  Peter's  Festa  when  we  Markiiam    (who     had    been  re- 
got    to    St.    Niklaus,   on    our  way  lating  some  old  college  adventure  in 

back,  and  the  village  was   overrun    which    he    and    H had   taken 

with  country  people,  who  seemed  to  part). — "  These  were  wild  times"  (to 
derive  much  satisfaction  from  the  Cissy — "  in  the  consulship  of  Plan- 
fearful  pictures  of  the  damned  with  cus,  my  dear,  before  you  were  bom"), 
which  the  church  is  adorned.  The  **  but  it  was  great  fun ;  andafterall, 
bell-ringer  at  St.  Niklaus  can  have  the  excesses  of  three-and-twenty  do 
no  sinecure.  The  church  bells  were  not  harden  the  soul  like  the  decent 
always  ringing.  The  chimes  were  materialism  of  middle  age." 
the   last   thing   I  heard    at    night ;  The   Colonel. — "  So    you    knew 

I  was  wakened  by  them  at  fom*  in    H ?    We  met  him  once  at  Heid- 

the   morning.     These  early   matins  elberg,   you    recollect,   Dorothy?  — 

and  late  vespers  would  be  highly  in-  a  most  delightful  humorist,  and  a 

convenient  in  a  country  where  sleep  charming  companion.     Where  is  he 

is  much  prized :  but  in  Switzerland,  now  ?" 

with  its  bracing  and  elastic  air,  in  Markhah. — "  Ah     me !     that    is 

spite   of   the   enormous   amount  of  more   than    I    can    tell    you.    The 

exercise    undergone,   a    few    hours  hero-slaughtering  Hector  has  under- 

suflSce  for    moderate    people.     We  gone  the  earth.     He,   too,    like  so 

could  not,  however,  help   pitying  an  many  of  the  others,  has  gone  down 

unfortunate  Doctor  of  Music,   who  to  darkness,  down  even  unto  H^des. 

had  been  smashed  on  his  way  from  What  more  can  we  say  about  the 

Zermatt  in  one  of  the  carts  of  the  mystery    than    the     oldest     poets 

country,  and  was  now  lying  in  the  said?" 

inn.  (It  is  thus  that  Markharo,  when 

After  dinner  we  sat  out  together  too  nearly  touched,  tosses  his  words 

on  the  benches  in  front  of  the  hotel,  about.     Cissy  knows  the  mood,  and 

which  is  one  of  the  best  in  these  the  Doctor  too,  for  after  a  pause  he 

parts   (the   landlord,   indeed,   being  remarks:) 

07J€  of  the  two  honest  men  we  met  The  Doctor. — "  We  cannot  con- 
in  Switzerland).  This  was  to  be  our  ceive  how  our  departed  friends  as- 
last  night  together,  and,  as  happens  similate  themselves  to  these  new 
at  such  times,  the  conversation  (of  strange  conditions.  The  imagina- 
which  some  snatches  are  here  given)  tion  refuses  to  soar  in  that  rare 
took  a  graver  tone  and  a  wider  sweep,  ether.      I   prefer    simply   to    think 
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of  them  as  sublimed  (if  I  may  use  belong.  In  the  true  sense,  I  bo- 
th o  word)  into  their  best  and  most  lieve  our  Church  to  be  the  only  one 
characteristic  qualities ;  the  honesty,  in  the  world  which  ever  really 
manliness,  sweetness,  fidelity,  sim-  strove  to  deserve  the  name;  and 
plicity,  which  endeared  them  to  when  you  come  to  read  the  admir- 
us,  in  spite  of  many  faults  and  weak-  able  work  on  which  my  friend,  the 
nesses.  When  the  dross  is  cleared  Principal  of  the  University  of  St. 
away,  when  the  earthly  .garments  Andrews,  is  ens^aged,  you  will  find 
drop,  then  the  one  ethereal  spark —  that  the  Broad  Church  party  in  the 
whichever  it  may  be — expands  into  English  Church  has  a  historical  as 
the  pure  flame  of  its  perfect  spiritual  well  as  a  constitutional  basis,  and 
life."  a  roll  of  saintly  names,   of    which 

The   Colonel. — "  I    like  the  no-  any  Church  might  be  proud.'* 

tion."  The  sky  that  night  (or  what  we 

Markham. — "  Yes,  that  is  about  could  see  of  it  or  imagine  of  it  in 
the  most  and  best  wo  can  say.  All  our  deep  valley)  was  most  impres- 
dogma  is  out  of  place  when  we  sive.  It  was  the  sky  which,  accord- 
transcend  the  realm  over  which  ing  to  the  mood  in  which  it  is 
science  presides.  That  dreadful  regarded,  inspires  hope  or  presages 
creature,  a  .  Scotch  theological  pro-  calamity.  There  was  no  wind,  but 
fessor "  the  clouds  were  riven  into  fantastic 

TuE   Colonel   (inquiringly). — "A  shapes,  and   heaped   confusedly  up 

Scotch  theological  professor  ?"  against  the  western  heaven  in  banks 

Markbam.  — *'  A      Scotch      theo-  of    lurid  purple  and  wild  vermilion, 

logical    professor  is   never   satisfied  But  the  eye  did  not  rest  on  these ; 

until  he  has  reduced  Almighty  God  for    beyond    them    we    beheld     a 

Himself   from  an  ineffable  oversha-  realm  of  purer  and  sweeter  light — 

dowing  mystery  into  a  neat  propo-  a  tranquil  field   of    tender    orange 

sition  which  can  be  put  into  a  lee-  — the    far-away   sanctuary  of    the 

ture."  sunset 

The    Doctor. — **The     taste    for  We  left    the    Colonel    and    Miss 

theological    epigram    has     certainly  Vernon  next  morning  at  Stalden, — 

proved   disastrous.      I   never  could  all,  except  Fred,  who  was  resolute 

quite     understand    why    Socinians  to    obtain     one    glimpse,    however 

and  Calvinists  should  fight  as  they  brief,  of  the  Val  Ansasca.     So    ho 

do ;  but,  after  all,  the  most  furious  went  with  them  up  the  grand   Saas 

wars  have  raged  about  refinements  Thai,  and  stayed    all  night  at  the 

and    subtleties    which    are    utterly  little  inn  on  the  Mattmarksee ;  and 

invisible    to   the    naked  eye    of    a  next    morning,    under    a    cloudless 

layman."  dawn,  beheld  the  glory  of  the  Monte 

The    Colonel   (smiling).  — "  You  Moro   pass, — the   unf  eiled  face    of 

are   a  teri/  Broad    Churchman,   my  Monte  Rosa, 

friend,"  There  they  parted. 

The  Doctor. — **I   am   a  narrow,  **  Good-bye,    Miss  Vernon — Doro- 

bigoted.    intolerant,    despotic  Chris-  thy,"  said  poor   Fred,  with  a  great 

tian  at  nome  (as  Cissy  knows  to  her  emptiness  in  his  heart 

cost) ;  but  in  theory  I  try  to  be  as  **  Au  revoir^^^  said  Dorothy ;  "  we 

catholic   as  the  Church  to  which  I  meet  at  Rome." 
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Ours  is  said  to  be  an  age  of  great    our  face  under  the  name  of  a  great 
religious    thoughtfulness      "Think-     C^/?tc^r»wm;  and  even   the   "sty  of 
crs*'    are  rife  in  all  departments   of    Epicurus"     has   found    i)oetical  to- 
knowledgo,    but    especially  in   that    taries   who,    in   feeding   on  the  old 
which    used    to    bo    supposed    the    garbage,  suppose   themselves  to  be 
highest    and    most    difficult  of   all,    luxuriating    in  a  new   divine  food, 
and   in   which   men    only   ventured    There  is  hardly  an   opinion  or  ten- 
to  speculate  who  had  trained  them-    dency,    philosophical   or  theological^ 
selves  by  long  and  laborious  culture,    which  the    wisdom    of     "  eighteen 
We    have  changed  all  that.      Our    Christian     centuries"    might    bare 
most  notable  religious   teachers  are    been     thought     to    have    outlived, 
no  longer  men  who  have  spent  their    which  has   not — in    slightly  or  con- 
days   and   nights    in    the    study   of    siderably  altered  form — shown  signs 
Holy    Scripture,    and   in   calm   and    of  resuscitation,  and  begun  anew  to 
grave   reflection    on    the   great  sub-    court  the  attention  of  the  superficial 
jects  which   its  study  suggests,  but    and  the  half-informed  minds  which 
"  able"  editors,    "  advanced  "  dukes,    an   "  age  of  progress"  never  fails  to 
and  "literary"    men  with  no  func-    produce  in  multitudes, 
tion  for  "  dogma,"  and  who  despise        It  is  always  the  characteristic  of 
it  accordingly.     If  it  were  said  that    such  an  age  to  attack  the  most  fun- 
our  age  was  one  of   great  religious    damental  and  radical  questions,  and 
restlessness    and    excitement,    there    so  to  veer  towards  religious  discus- 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the   truth  of    sion,  even  while  professing  to  ignore 
the  saying.     For  the  very  air  around    or  despise  religion.     The  great  pro- 
us  is  resonant  with  theological   dis-    blems  of  the  origin   of   life,  of  the 
turbance.    And  our  newspapers  serve    character  of  man,  of   the  authority 
up  the  morning  news  or  the  weekly    of  Revelation,  of  the  nature  of  reli- 
retrospect    amidst  a  garnishing    of    gion,  reappear  for  fresh  inquiry  and 
"  modem"  views  or   the  latest  the-    controversy,   as    if   they  had  nerer 
ories  of  the   origin   and   destiny  of    before  wearied  the   brain  or  tasked 
man.  its  utmost  powers.     There  is  some- 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  sin-  thing  cheerful  perhaps  in  this  evw 
gular  than  the  chaos  of  religious  renewed  assault  on  the  great  fort- 
"  novelties  "  in  which  we  are  liv-  resses  of  human  thought,  as  if  sure 
ing.  There  are  no  books  more  pop-  to  yield  at  last  to  the  accumulating 
ular  than  those  which  profess  to  knowledge  and  skill  of  successive 
discuss  religious  problems  with  what  generations.  It  is  a  witness,  if  no- 
is  called  "freshness" — or  with  some  thing  else,  to  the  bravery  of.  the 
infusion  of  Personal  feeling.  Old  human  spirit,  which  refuses  to  be 
theories  with  new  faces,  which  beaten  back  or  succumb  before  the 
seemed  dead  and  buried  centuries  barred  secrets  which  no  one  has  yet 
ago,  have  come  to  life  again.  The  disclosed.  The  attempt  is  a  hope 
rags  of  Stoicism,  threadbare  in  the  ful  yet  a  sad  one,  and  must  always 
time  of  the  Antonines — when  they  command  respect  when  we*  see  not 
yet  clothed  truly  noble  natures —  only  courage,  but  true  knowledge, 
have  been  flaunted  as  discoveries  in    and  wise  reverence,  and  patient  and 

Literature  and  Do^raa :  An  Essay  towards  a  better  apprehension  of  the  Bible.  By 
Matthew  Arnold,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  FeUow  of  Oriel  College.     London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.   1873. 
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large  though tfuln ess   engaged  in  it.  for  generalisation  that  constitute  so 

The   mind   would   be    dead    indeed  much  of  what  is   at  present   called 

that  was  not  kindled  into  some  en-  science,  or  of  the  flimsy  confidence 

thusiasm  by  the  ardent  ambition  of  and  superficial   dilettanteism  which 

a  noble  and  well-controlled  intellect  passes   with    many   for    philosophy 

— like  that  of  Hooker  or  Butler  in  and   theology.     There  is  less  to  be 

the  past — to  penetrate  to  the  sources  said  perhaps  for  some  of  our  theo- 

of   our  higher   knowledge,  and   lay  logical   teachers,  than   even  for  our 

bare   the  granite,    so    to   speak,   of  rashest  theorisers  in  science ;  for  the 

those  convictions  out  of  which,  since  latter  are  at  least  primarily  dealing 

the  world  began,  all  dignity  of  faith  with  what  they  have  carefully  stud- 

and  earnestness  of  life  have  come,  ied   and   understand.     If   Mr.    Dar- 

Let  it    not    be    supposed    that   we  win*s   halting  logic  and  misconcep- 

undervalue   the  power   of    thovght,  tions  of  the  nature  of  inference  cast 

or  the  real  use  of  *'  thinkers"  in  a  ridicule  on  some  of  his  conclusions, 

world   like   ours.      There  are   none  he  is  yet  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 

who  more  thoroughly  deserve   hon-  field  of  natural  observation  and  in 

our   than  true   thinkers — men  who  those  crowds  of  facts  which  he  sel- 

patiently  go   to  the  roots  of  ques-  dom   fails   to   marshal   with    accur- 

tions,  in  tlie  light,  not  of  their  own  acy,  however  inconclusively  he  may 

fancy,  but  of   all   preceding   know-  interpret  them.     He  and  others  have 

ledge.     There  are  none  who  do  so  had  a    genuine    scientific    training, 

much  to  advance  human  intelligence  and  they  fail  only  when  they  leave 

and  the  world's  welfare.     Nor  would  their  proper   domain,   and    traverse 

we  be  supposed  to   imply  that   our  a    region    of    argument    for   which 

age  does  not  possess  such  thinkers,  they  have  had  no  training,  and  for 

It  would  be  strange  and  melancholy,  which,  plainly,  they  have  no  special 

indeed,    if    the   higher    methods   of  aptitude.     But    there    are  some   of 

criticism   and   the  great  discoveries  our   theological   essayists   and  anti- 

of  science  which  have  made  the  pre-  dogmatists,  who  not  only  **  rush  in 

sent      generation     so     conspicuous,  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  but  who 

should  not  yield  some  definite  and  have    not    been    at    the     pains     to 

clear  results  in  the   enlargement  of  master   some  of   the  most  ordinary 

the  Christian  reason,  and  the  widen-  sources  of  information  on  the  sub- 

ing  of  men's  thought  and  faith.     No  jects   on  which   they  write   so   fiu- 

doubt  they  will  do  so — and  human  ently.     Nothing  but  courage  seems 

civilisation  will   go   forward   on   its  to    them    necessary   to    assail    and 

career  the  better  for  the  higher  im-  overthrow      the      most      cherished 

pulse  thus  imparted  to  it.  opinions   of  centuries. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are  The  fact  is  that  theology  nowa- 
many  pseudo-thinkers  abroad — men  days  is  considered  to  be  an  open 
of  whom  the  world  will  certainly  not  pasture-ground  on  which  all  literary 
be  the  better,  but  the  worse,  so  far  as  adventurers  may  disport  themselves, 
they  are  likely  to  affect  it.  If  the  and  whet  their  appetite  for  spec- 
sight  of  men  with  real  powers  attack-  ulation  and  culture.  Translations 
ing  the  old  problems  and  bringing  have  made  familiar  the  resources  of 
the  accumulated  thought  of  all  the  German  study,  and  even  the  latest 
philosophies  to  bear  upon  them  be  a  result:^  of  Dutch  Biblical  Criticism 
noble  one,  there  is  little  to  excite  our  and  the  new  "  Experience  -  The- 
admiration  in  the  far  more  com-  ology"  of  Groningen  are  filtered 
mon  spectacle  of  crude  speculation,  through  the  columns  of  newspapers, 
fanciful  theory,  and    unsound  rage  There  is   a  general   admission  that 
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the  older  forms  of  Christian  thought  whatever  be  the  real  value  of  the 
have   had    their    day,    and    are    no  study,  there  is  none  which  demands 
lonp:er  pood   for    anything.      It    is  more  knowledge   or  more  patience 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  and  largeness  of  mind.     But  its  sub- 
h'ftirateurs    and    dukes,    not    alto-  jects  lie  near  to  human  life  at  everr 
gether      *' inaccessible      to     ideas,"  point,   and   touch   multiplie^l  social 
should  join   in   the  mt'Ue  of  theo-  interests.     In  a  time  of  "  new  ideas" 
logical   criticism   which   is   so    gen-  theology  always  comes  to  the  front ; 
cral.     They  may  know  nothing  of  and  every  man  who  shares  the  new 
the  history   of    Christian    thought,  ideas   is  apt  to  fancy  that  he  also 
they  may  fail   to    understand    the  understands  and  can  refute  the  old. 
profound  conceptions  out  of  which  There  is  much  that  is  inevitable  in 
some   of  the  most  common    forms  all  this,  and  theology  can,  of  course, 
of    theological    opinion   have   come,  claim  no   exemption  from  the  laws 
they  may  be  ignorant  of  the  theolo-  of    movement    that    rule    all  other 
gical  literature  of  their  own  country  branches  of  knowledge.     This  wouM 
— by  far  the  most  solid  and  valu-  be  to  set  up  a  pretension  for  it  which, 
able  in   spiritual   and  moral  reflec-  in  its  very  extravagance,  would  in- 
tiveness  of  any  in   the  world — but  validate  its  title  to  be  a  true  branch 
they  feel  it  to  be  their  mission  to  of  knowledge  at   all.     Our  present 
enlighten  a  benighted   Church  and  criticism  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
vaunt  a  new  Christianity  destined  to  implying  such   a   conclusion.     Our 
supersede  the  old,  and  to  bud  forth  complaint   is,   not  that  theology  u? 
and  blossom    into    riper    fruits    of  undergoing,  as  it  must  undergo,  great 
virtue  than  it  has  ever  done.     Such  modifications     of     its     accumulated 
writers   have    never    any  doubt  of  opinions  and  traditions,  but  that  its 
the  meaning  of  Calvinism,  although  old  opinions  are  frequently  set  aside 
they  may  never  have  read  a  word  as  valueless  by  those  who  have  never 
of    Calvin.      They  judge  glibly  of  studied  them,  and  that  its  accumu- 
Puritanism,    although     ignorant    of  lated   treasures  are  held  to  be  so 
Howe  and  Baxter  alike.     They  can  much  waste-paper    by    many  who 
tell    all    about   predestination,    and  know  nothing  of    them,   and  haTC 
free  grace,  and  justification  by  faith,  never  tried  to  estimate  them.    There 
although  each  of  these  terms  has  a  may  be  progress   in  theology  as  in 
history  which  it  would  take  years  other  things,  and   the   old  phrases 
to  learn,  and  they  have  hardly  be-  and  forms  of  doctrine  cannot  be  ex- 
:j;un  its  study.  pected  to  hold  their  place  perman- 
It  would   be   curious    to   inquire  en tly  here  any  more  than  elsewhere, 
how  it  is  that  theology,  of  all  branches  But  true  advance  is  not  to  be  sought 
of  knowledge,  has  thus  come,  in  our  in    any    branch    of    knowledge  by 
time,  to  be  the  special  field  for  ama-  merely  turning  our  back  on  what  is 
tours  (a  "  feminine  pastime,"  as  Lord  old  and  welcoming  all  manner  of  no- 
Lytton   says  in   *Kenehn    Chilling-  velties.     We  may  have  to  unlearn 
ly,'    which    touches    so    admirably  much  that  our  forefathers  believed; 
many  features  of  the  age),  from  the  but  it  is  only  a  shallow  philosophy 
Prime  Minister  during  his  autumn  that  does  not  recognise  what  was 
leisure,  to  the  London  correspondent  true  and  good,  as  well  as  defective 
of  a  provincial  newspaper.     It  can-  and  false,  in  the  grounds  of  their 
not  certainly  be  because  it  is  less  belief.     With  all  oiu*  increased  know- 
difficult  as  a  branch  of  knowledge  ledge  and  more  exact  canons  of  veri- 
than  some  others,  or  that  it  needs  fication,    the    capacity    of    human 
less  patience  and  capacity  to  master  thought  varies  but  slightly  from  age 
its  great  ideas.      On  the  contrary,  to  age.    It  may  be  fairly  questioned^ 
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indeed,  whether  the  power  of  brain,  of  these  writings,  with  a  desire 
in  individual  cases,  retains  its  old  upon  the  whole  to  help  religious  in- 
level  with  the  wider  diffusion  of  in-  quiry,  and  to  bring  the  claims  of  the 
tellcctual  culture.  The  attitude  of  Christian  Church  before  a  certain 
the  student,  therefore,  towards  past  class  of  minds  disposed  to  set  them 
forms  of  opinion,  ought  always  to  be  aside  altogether.  There  are  passages 
an  attitude  of  respectful  criticism,  here  and  there  so  admirably  ex- 
If  no  doctrines,  however  venerable,  pressed,  and  even  lines  of  thought 
are  entitled  to  acceptance  merely  at  times  so  finely  worked  out,  that 
because  they  are  old,  nt  is  yet  the  we  are  bound  to  accept  them  as 
business  of  the  student  to  trace  and  fruits  of  a  genuine  religious  interest, 
acknowledge  the  true  conditions  of  We  have  felt  inclined  to  say  to  our- 
thought  or  faith  out  of  which  they  selves,  this  author  is  not  a  mere 
grew,  and  the  genuine  elements  of  amateur  —  one  who  writes  upon 
knowledge  which  they  embrace,  or  theology  because  it  is  the  fashion 
were  supposed  to  embrace,  against  of  the  day  to  do  so. 
the  errors  of  their  time.  The  study  This,  we  are  sorry  to  confess, 
of  dogma,  pursued  in  this  manner,  is  not  the  impression  left  by  Dr. 
becomes  a  study  which  at  once  illu-  Arnold's  latest  and  apparently  most 
minates  the  past  and  guides  the  pre-  mature  work.  It  has,  upon  the 
sent  It  is  the  best  corrective  of  ex-  whole,  fewer  traces  of  earnest  in-  l. 
travagant  theory  and  self-confidence,  telligence,  while  the  faults  of  the  *^ 
The  student  learns  how  varied,  author  appear  in  their  most  aggra- 
subtle,  and  multiplied  have  been  vated  form.  Especially,  it  has  all 
the  relations  of  religious  thought  in  those  characteristics  which  stamp 
all  ages  of  intellectual  excitement  the  mere  amateur  writer  in  theo- 
— how  constantly  these  relations  logy  or  in  anything  else.  Although 
repeat  themselves  under  modified  in  the  form  of  a  book,  *  Literature 
forms — and  how  little  essential  no-  and  Dogma'  is  really  only  a  large 
velty  there  frequently  is  in  the  most  pamphlet  directed  in  great  part 
"modern"  theories.  He  acquires  against  the  bishops  of  the  Church 
an  instinct  of  appreciation  and  bal-  of  England,  particularly  the  Bishops 
ance  of  judgment  that*  enables  him  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester.  The 
to  estimate  the  real  constituents  of  same  continuous  vein  of  flippant 
progress  in  any  movement,  and  to  personality,  designed  as  pleasantry, 
guide  possibly  the  course  of  the  which  marked  *St  Paul  and  Pro- 
movement  in  a  useful  or  beneficial  testantism'  towards  the  Dissenters, 
direction.  pervades  this  volume  towards  the 
It  is  one  of  our  most  serious  ob-  bishops.  And  here  it  is  more  offen- 
jections  to  the  work  before  us  that  sive,  because  at  once  more  obtrusive 
it  betrays  so  inadequate  an  estimate  and  less  directly  connected  with  the 
of  the  true  meaning  and  value  of  subject  The  previous  volume  was, 
dogma,  and  of  the  high  uses  which  after  all,  in  form  little  more  than  a 
may  come  from  its  intelligent  study  pamphlet.  It  was  of  the  nature 
to  the  advance  of  religious  thought  of  a  special  appeal  to  the  Non- 
We  take  this  objection  the  more  conformists;  but  the  present  vol- 
freely,  because  the  author  is  evi-  ume  is  meant  to  be  '*  An  Essay  to- 
dently  not  without  serious  aims  in  wards  a  better  apprehension  of  the 
this  and  other  publications  which  he  Bible.''  It  seems  to  have  grown  out  of 
has  devoted  to  religious  questions,  a  natural  wish  of  the  author  to  work 
however  easy  it  may  be  for  many  out  in  a  larger  and  more  consistent 
readers  to  doubt  this.  We  credit  form,  with  reference  to  Scripture  as 
Mr.  Arnold,  after  a  careful  perusal  a   whole,   the    threads  of    thought 
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which  he  had  previously  started  in  fore  us  they  become  altogether  in- 
relation'  to   St    Paul.      No   object  tolerable.      They  wound   our  taste 
co'uld   well  be  more  grave  or  ele-  and   sense  of  fairness  without  ad- 
vated.     It  was    surely   undesirable  vancing  the  argument,  or  raising  any 
to  mix  up  with  such  an  object  any  responsive  smile  of  well  bred  con- 
grievances    the    author    may   have  tempt  in  the  reader,  or  at  least  in 
with  the  Bishops  of  Gloucester  or  any  reader  who  is  not  a  facsimile 
Winchester,    or   the  Archbishop  of  of  Mr.  Arnold  himself.     They  are,  in^^ 
York,    or    the    Dean    of    Norwich,  short,    nothing    but    impertinences. 
Evidently,   those    ecclesiastical    au-  In   any  circumstances    they  would 
thorities    have    not  judged    highly  be  so ;  but  as  by -play  in  an  argu- 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  eflTorts  to  expound  ment  "towards  a  better   apprehen- 
St.    Paul   or   to   minimise    religious  sion  of  the  Bible,"  they  are  serious 
dogma.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  literary  blemishes,  at  variance  with 
that   they  would.      But  this   is  no  that    very    culture    of    which    Mr. 
reason   why  they   should   be  made  Arnold  has  proclaimed  himself  the 
to  play   the  part  —  not  of  chorus,  peculiar   apostle.     In   one  instance, 
but,   we  might  say,   of   scullion,  in  indeed — an  illustration  of  what  he 
his  present  volume.     Appearing  in  calls  "  the  Protestant  story  of  Jus- 
the   introduction    as    the    represen-  tification" — he  has  allowed  his  love 
tatives   of  dogmatic   theology,  they  of  personal   allusion   to  hurry  him 
reappear  in  the  background  of  his  into  a  parallel  of  such  merely  vulgar 
argument,  whenever  it  is  convenient  profanity  as  to  shock  every  true  and 
for  him  to  discharge  some  of  that  right  instinct.      No   Philistine  who 
irrepressible   scorn  with   which  his  had  never  heard  of  "  sweetness  and 
stylo  is  constantly  mantling.     There  light"    could    have    further   trans- 
may  be,  to   certain   readers,    some-  gressed.     Our  author  would  do  well 
thing    of     entertainment    in     their  to  remember  that  there  may  be  a 
first  or  second  appearance,  and  the  Philistinism  of  thought  as  well  as 
*'  chaff"  which  he  levels  at  them ;  but  of  manner,  and  that  the  true  British 
even  the  reader  in  search  of  amuse-  character  of  that  name  may  appear  all 
ment   gets   heartily    tired  of  them,  the  more   offensively  when  clothed 
The  "chaff"  becomes  very  dreary,  with  a  certain  external  polish.    It  is 
indeed ;  and  Mr.   Arnold's  taste,  if  a  deeper  outrage  to  drag  the  sacred 
not  his  sense,  should  have  made  him  thoughts  of  your  fellow-creatures  into 
avoid  this.  that  aspect  of   caricature  to  which 
This  manner  was  suflBciently  try-  the     highest    subjects    often    lend 
ing   in   *  St    Paul    and    Protestant-  themselves    most     easily,     than  to 
ism.'      The    reader    grew    wearied  cherish  honestly  even  the  most  im- 
with  Mr.  Miall,   and  Mr.   Mill,  and  perfect  and  debased  notions  of  such 
the    "  Rev.    W.    Cattle,"    and    the  subjects.      It    cannot    advance   the 
"Rev.    E.    W.    Conder,"    and    Mr.  conception  of  religion   to  have  any 
Winterbotham,  and  his  "  spirit  of  of  its  doctrines,  and  especially  one 
watchful  jealousy."     Even  in  what  which    has    so    powerfully  swayed 
was  little  more  than  a  brochure  on  many  devout  minds,  presented  under 
a   grave   subject,    it  was  felt    that  images  of  ludicrous  inaptitude, 
the   effect  was  not  promoted,   but        The  great  object  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
impaired,  by  such  headlong  person-  present  volume,  as  it  was  in  a  more 
alities.     Only  the  author's  lightness  limited  degree  of  his  previous  essay 
of    touch,    and    the    deftness    with  on  St  Paul,  is  to  draw  out  the  distinc- 
which     his     satirical     shafts    were  tion  betwixt  dogma,  or  what  he  fre- 
/»ointed    rendered     them    tolerable,  quently  calls  "  metaphysics"  in  reli- 
Vln  the  more  elaborate  volume  be-  gion,  and  religion  itself.    "  Religion," 
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he  truly  enough  says,  "means  simply  God,*' are,  in  Mr.  Arnold's  opinion, 
either  a  binding  to  righteousness,  of]the  nature  of  "abstruse  reason- 
or  else  a  serious  attending  to  right-  ings"  or  metaphysics,  with  which 
eousness,  and  dwelling  upon  it :  religion  has  nothing  to  do.  The 
which  of  these  two  it  most  nearly  word  "  God "  is  an  unscientific  term 
means  depends  upon  the  view  we  — "  a  term  thrown  out,  so  to  speak, 
take  of  the  word's  derivation  ;  but  it  at  a  not  fully  grasped  object  of  the 
means  one  of  them,  and  they  are  speaker's  consciousness — a  literary 
really  much  the  same."  "Dogma,"  term,  in  short;  and  mankind  mean 
on  the  other  hand,  means  such  different  things  by  it  as  tlieir  con- 
theoretical  or  metaphysical  views  as  sciousness  differs.  .  .  .  Strictly 
are  held  by  the  Bishops  of  Win-  and  formally,  the  word  *God,'  we 
Chester  and  Gloucester  about  the  now  learn  from  the  philologist,  means, 
divinity  of  our  Lord  —  such  ideas  like  its  kindred  Aryan  words  ^/ict>.*, 
as  that  "  God  is  a  person,  the  great  deus,  and  de'ca,  simply  brilliant. 
First  Cause,  the  moral  and  intelligent  In  a  certain  narrow  way,  therefore, 
Governor  of  the  universe,  Jesus  this  is  the  one  exact  and  scientific 
Christ  consubstantial  with  him,  and  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  long 
the  Holy  Ghost  a  person  proceeding  thought  to  mean  gond^  and  so  Luther 
from  the  other  two."  took   it  to  mean  the  best  th({t  man 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  knoics  or  can  know ;  and  in  this 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  sense,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  his- 
places  his  subject 'before  the  reader  :  tory,  mankind  constantly  use  the 
**  The  distinguished  Chancellor  of  word."  The  theological  sense  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  thought  the  word — the  sense  in  which  it  is 
it  needful  to  tell  us  on  a  public  used  by  the  Bishops  of  Winchester 
occasion  lately,  that  *  religion  is  no  and  Gloucester — is,  according  to  Dr. 
more  to  be  severed  from  dogma  than  Arnold,  quite  another  thing.  This 
light  from  the  sun.'  Everyone,  again,  is  "deduced  from  the  ideas  of  sub- 
remembers  the  Bishops  of  Winches-  stance,  identity,  causation,  design, 
ter  and  Gloucester  making,  in  con-  and  so  on."  And  all  this  has  noth- 
vocation  the  other  day,  their  re-  ing  to  do  with  religion.  For  surely 
markable  effort  'to  do  something,'  "if  there  be  anything^  with  which 
as  they  said,  *  for  the  honour  of  our  metaphysics  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
Lord's  Godiiead,'  and  to  mark  their  where  a  plain  man  without  skill  to 
sense  of  that  infinite  separation  for  walk  in  the  arduous  paths  of  ab- 
time  and  for  eternity,  which  is  stniso  reasoning  may  yet  find  him- 
involved  in  rejecting  the  Godhead  self  at  home,  it  is  religion.  For  the 
of  the  eternal  Son.  In  the  same  object  of  religion  is  conduct;  and 
way  :  *  To  no  teaching,'  says  one  conduct  is  really,  however  men  may 
champion  of  dogma,  *can  the  appel-  overlay  it  with  philosophical  dis- 
lation  of  Christian  be  truly  given  quisitions,  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
which  does  not  involve  the  idea  of  a  world  —  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
personal  God,'  and  then  lays  like  simplest  thing  in  the  world  so  far 
stress  on  the  correct  ideas  about  the  as  understanding  is  concerned  ;  as 
personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  *  Our  regards  doing,  it  is  the  hardest  thing 
Lord  unquestionably,'  says  a  third,  in  the  world." 
'annexes  eternal  life  to  a  right  Again  and  again,  after  his  man- 
knowledge  of  the  Godhead '  —  that  ner,  the  author  reiterates,  "  Religion 
is,  to  a  right  speculative  dogmatic  is  conduct ;  and  conduct  is  three- 
knowledge  of  it."  fourths  of  human  life."     "  When  we 

But  in  truth  all  these  things,  and  are  asked,  what  is  the  object  of  reli- 

not    least  "  the  idea  of  a  personal  gion  f  let  us  reply,  conduct.    And 
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when  we  are  asked  further  what  is  ourselves  wJiieh  inahes  for  rigJiUom- 
conduct?    let    us     answer,     three-  7i€«« ;*' or,  more  definitely  still,  "the 
fourths  of  life y  enduring  power ^  not  ourselves^  which 
Now   of  course  it  is  needless   to  makes  for  righteousness,^^     These  are 
say,  and  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  the  fonns  under  which  he  conceives 
Mr.  Arnold  to   announce  with   sucl^  the   Divine,  or   that   which   is  more 
repetitory     emphasis,    that   there  is  than  we  are,  and  in  conformity  with 
a   distinction   betwixt  religion    and  which  religion  arises.     Even  he  can- 
dogma.      The  distinction  lies  obvi-  not  get  quit  of  dogma  so  far.     God  is 
ously  in  the  respective  nature  of  the  for  him — not   a  person    or  a  cause 
things.     "Religion   is   conduct,"  as  (this   is   to    anthropomophise) — but 
the  author  says,  or  touches  conduct  the  "  Eternal,"  or  "  enduring  Power 
It  is   practical,    and  may   and  fre-  not  ourselves  which  makes  for  right- 
quently   does   exist  where   there  is  eousness."     To  talk  of  God  as  a  per- 
Jittle   or   no  knowledge   of    dogma,  son,  still  more  as  a  "  persona]  First 
Dogma,   again,  is   in  form  at   least  Cause,    the    moral    and    intelligent 
ntellectual.     It  represents  our  con-  Governor  of  the  universe,"  is  to  talk 
ception  of  religious  truth,  and,  like  what    appears   to   hitfi   unverifiable 
all   other  intellectual    products,    it  nonsense.     But  to  talk   of  God  as 
may  bo  clearly  apprehended  without  "  the   stream  of  tendency  by  which 
any  practical  result.     But  surely  the  all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  he- 
fact  that  opinion  does  not  necessarily  ing,"  or  as  the  "  Eternal " — the  "  cn- 
influence   conduct,  by  no  means  de-  during  Power    udt  ourselves  which 
stroj's  the  value  of  "right  opinions"  makes  for  righteousness" — this  is  to 
in  religion  any  more  than  in  other  talk   in   one  case    the   language  of 
things.      Because   dogma    is   some-  science,  and   in   the  other  case  the 
thing   quite  distinct  from   conduct,  language     of    religious    experience, 
and  the   one  may  exist  without  the  We  say  nothing  in  the  meantime  of 
other,  this  is  no  reason  for  disparag-  the   value   of   these    definitions,  or 
ing   dogma,  or  for  putting  it   aside  whether    they  have    any   claim  to 
as   of  no  account.      For  what  are  stand  for   what   our  author  makes 
dogmas,   after  all,  but  men^s   high-  them   stand ;    we    point    merely  to 
est    thoughts   about  religion  —  the  the  obvious  fact  that  in  both  caseJ 
thoughts  of  the  Church  formulated  they  are  generalisations  of  the  nature 
and   set   down   in  order   respecting  of  dogma.     They  are  the  intellectual 
those  Divine  relations  out  of  which  forms   in  which   the   Divine   seems 
all  religion  comes,  and   into  which,  true  to  him,  or  the  opinions  regard- 
when  we  make  it  a  subject  of  reflec-  ing  it  which   he  would   wish  us  to 
tion,  it  always  runs  ?    Man,  as  our  receive  for  our  mental  peace  and  our 
author  quotes,  **  is  a  being  of  a  large  practical  good, 
discourse  looking  before  and  after,"  But  to  most  minds — ^may  we  not 
and   he  cannot    help    thinking  out  say  to  a  catholic  con^nirt^ of  minds? 
what  appear  to  him  the   conditions  — the  Divine  is  far  more  truly  con- 
of    right  conduct       It    is    of  the  ceived  as  a   "great  intelligent  First 
essence  of  religion  that  these  condi-  Cause,  or  moral  Governor  of  the  uni- 
tions  are  felt  largely  to  be  beyond  verse."     Does   Mr.   Arnold  suppose 
ourselves.      Of  this   very  fact  Mr.  that  the  Bishops  of    Winchester  or 
Arnold  makes   much.       "  The    not  Gloucester,  or   even  the  Archbisbq) 
oursehes,^^  which  is  in  us  and  around  of  York,  have  invented  "  the  idea  of 
us,  and  exercises  constantly  so  much  God  as  a  person,"    that  this  idea  is 
influence  over  us,  is  his  own  phrase  a  mere  product  of  their  metaphysics, 
to  express  the  religious  side  of  life,  or  of  anybody's  metaphysics?   Et«i 
Or  again,  more  definitely,  "  The  not  the  more  formal  Christian  dogmMS 
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are  in  no  sense  metaphysical  inven-  were    entertained    by  other    races, 

tions.       Who    has    invented    them  Not  only  can  wo  judge  by  the  result 

or   given    them   their  dominance  in  that  this  must  have   been   so,    but 

the   sphere  of  religion  ?      Powerful  we  can  see   that  it  was    so.     Still 

as    bishops    and    archbishops    are,  their  name,  the  Mighty,  does  not  in 

they  are  hardly  equal   to  any  such  itself   involve    any   true   and  deep 

task  as  this.     Surely  they  are  only  religious  ideas,   any  more  than  our 

there,  the  most   abstruse   of  them,  na.mc  the  Brilliant.  With  the  Eternal 

because  they  were  in  their  day  real  it  is  otherwise.     For  what  did  they 

growths   of   Christian   thought  and  mean  by  the  Eternal  ?    the  Eternal 

experience — as  real  as  any  products  what  f    the   Eternal    cause  ?     Alas  ! 

of  modem  thought,  to  say  the  least  these    poor   people  were  not  Arch- 

of  it.     If  Christian  theology  teaches  bishops     of    York.       They     meant 

that   "  God  is  a  person,"  it  is  not  the    Eternal   righteous,  who  loveth 

merely     that     any     bishops     have  righteousness.     This   is  admitted   to 

thought  or  reasoned  so,  but  because  have  been  the  idea  which  Israel  had 

all  the  revelations  of  the  Divine,  "the  of  the   Divine.     He   personified   his 

not  ourselves,"  in  history  and  in  hu-  Eternal,  for  he  was  strongly  moved, 

man  life,  have  pointed  towards  this  and   an    orator   and   a   poet," — and 

conclusion.     When  men  were  athirst  "  man  never  hnoics  hmo    anthropo- 

for  the  Divine,  and  could  not  find  it  morphic  he    *.'»,"    according   to   the 

in  such  mere  stoical  conceptions  of  saying  of  Goethe.  Therefore  "  Israel 

order  and  righteous  power  as  Mr.  Ar-  called  God  the  maker  of  all  things, 

nold  once  more  tenders  for  our  ac-  who  gives  drink  to   all    out  of  his 

ceptance,  then  the  words  of  Christ  re-  pleasure  as  out  of  a  river;    but   he 

vealed  to  them  a  living  Father — ^not  was  led   to  this   by  no  theory  of  a 

merely  a  power  making  for  right-  first  cause.      The  grandeur  of  the 

eousness,  but  a  divine  Person  loving  spectacle  given   by   the  world,   the 

righteousness  and  hating  evil.  grandeur   of    the   cause    of    its  all 

Mr.  Arnold   does   not   profess   to  being    not    ourselves^    being    above 

doubt  that  this  element  of  personality  and  beyond  ourselves,  and   immea- 

enters  into  the  Biblical  conception  of  surably    dwarfing    us,     a    man    of 

God.     But  ho  casts  it  aside  as  a  mere  imagination  instinctively  personifies 

poetic    accretion   of  the  main  idea,  as  a  single  mighty,  loving,  and  pro- 

which,  according  to  him,  was  "the  ductive   power."     The   language   of 

Eternal."     "  The  Eternal "  was  that  Scripture  is  everywhere  of  the  same 

special    conception    of    the    Divine  character.     So  far  it  is  a  mere  poeti- 

which  the  Hebrew  mind    meant  to  cal  adaptation.      "  God  is  a  father, 

designate  by  the  name   "  which  wo  because  the  power  in  and  around  us 

wrongly  convey  either  without  trans-  which   makes   for   righteousness  is 

lation  by  Jehavah — which  gives   us  indeed  best  described  by  the  name 

the  notion  of   a  mere  mythological  of  this  authoritative  but  yet  tender 

deity — or  by   a  wrong   translation,  and  protecting  relation." 

Lord,  which  gives  us  the  notion  of  This    and   nothing   else   was   the 

a  magnified   and  non-natural  man.  sense  in  which  Jesus  used  the  name 

...  In  Israel's  earliest  history  and  of  Father.      He    gave  no  "  new  or 

earliest  literature  under  the  name  of  more  precise  definition  of  God,  but 

Eloah,    Elohim,    the    Mighty^    there  took  up  this  term  just  as  Israel  used 

may  have  lain  and  matured,  there  did  it  to  stand  for  the  Eternal  thnt  loveth 

lie  and  mature,  ideas  of  God  more  righteousness.  If,  therefore,  this  term 

as  a  moral  power,  more  as  a  power  was,  in  Israel's  use  of  it,  not  a  term 

connocted    above    everything    with  of  science,  but,  as  we  say,  a  term  of 

conduct    and    righteousness,     than  common  speech,  of  poetry  and  elo- 
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quence  fAr<?tr;K?w^  at  avast  object  of  heart  crying   unto    heart — the  con- 
consciousness  not  fully  owned  by  it,  scious  self,  ignorant  and  astray,  ap- 
so  it  was  in  Christ's  use  of  it  also,  pealing  for   light    and    help    to  an 
And  if  the  substratum  of  scientific  almighty     conscious      Being,     who 
affirmation  in  the  term  was  not  the  "knoweth  our  frame,"  and  "  like  as  a 
affirmation  of  *  a  great  personal  First  father  pitieth  his   children,''  pitieth 
Cause,    the    moral    and    intelligent  them   tliat  fear   Him.     Is   not  this 
Governor   of  the  universe,'  but  the  the   deepest    strain    of    psalm    and 
affirmation  of  *an  enduring   Power  prophecy  to  which  the  other  strain 
not  ourselves  that  makes  for  right-  of  righteousness   is    added,    rather 
cousness,'  so  it  remained  with  Christ  than  that  to   this?     The  idea  of  a 
likewise.     .     .     .     Instead    of   pro-  personal     Being    who    thinks    and 
claiming  what  the  Bishop  of  Glou-  loves   and   reigns, — is   not  this  the 
cester  calls   *  the  blessed  truth  that  primary  idea  of  the  Divine  to  Abra- 
thc  God  of  the  universe  is  a  person,'  ham,  who  was  iha  friend  of  God— to 
Jesus    uttered    a  warning    for    all  David,    who  was   His   sertant — and 
time  against  this  unprofitable  jargon  to  Isaiah,  whose   eyes   had  seen  in 
by   saying,  *  God  is  an  influence  (a  vision  the  King^  the  Lord  of  EosUt 
Spirit),  and  those  who  would  serve  The   idea    of  righteousness  was   no 
Him   must  serve  Him   not   by  any  doubt    a    very    vital    and    fruitful 
form  of  words  or  rites,   but   by  in-  growth  of   the  Hebrew    mind,   but 
ward  motion  and  in  reality.' — P.  191,  it  was  of  later,  and,  at  the  end,  of 
192,  198,  199.  more   imperfect    development   than 
It  is  difficult  to  criticise  statements  the  idea  of  personality.     God  was  a 
of  this  kind,  in  which  the  language  conscious    Will    or     Providence— a 
of  Scripture  is  used  so  confidently,  personal  Power  to    help   and  guide 
and  yet  in  a  sense  so  diffi^rcnt  from  and  punish,  before  He  was  seen  to  be 
what   is    customary.     If   we  are  to  in  all  things  a  righteous  Power,  de- 
take   the   language   of  Scripture   as  manding   not   merely    sacrifice  and 
expressive  of  religious  truth  at  all,  burnt-olFering,  but  clean  hands  and 
on   what  ground  can  we  accept  its  a   pure   heart.     Looking,    therefore, 
witness  to  the  Divine  righteousness  merely  at  the  religious  consciousness 
and  exclude  its  witness  to  the  Divine  of  the  Hebrew,  how  can  we  reject 
personality  ?    The  **  idea  of  God  as  a  its  primary  and  accept  its  secondary 
person"  may  seem  ridiculous  to  Mr.  revelation  ?    on   what   principle  can 
Arnold,  but  it  was  plainly  a  very  we  pronounce  the  one  to  be  poetry 
real   and    true   idea,    and   no  mere  and  the  other  experience  or  fact? 
poetical    imagination    to    the    mind  Certainly  Israel    felt  Jehovah  to  be 
of  Hebrew  Psalmist    and  Prophet,  more  truly  a  person — one  who  cared 
*^  Jehovah  is  my  Shepherd  ;  I  shall  not  for,  and  loved,  and  protected  them— 
iJDtinU      He  maJceth  me  to  lie  down  than  anything  else. 
in  green  pastures ;    He   leadeth   me  And  who   can   doubt,   in  reading 
he^ide  the  still  waters.     He  restoreih  the    Gospels,     that     this    element 
my  soul;    He  leadeth    me    in    the  of    personality,    sublimed    into   the 
paths  of  righteousness  for  His  name^  s  perfect   conception    of     fatherhood, 
sake.  ...    (9   God  (Elohim)^    thou  is    the    conception    of    God    which 
art  my  God :  early  will  I  seek  Thee,  is     everywhere     present     to     the 
My  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee.    .    .    .  mind  of  Jesus?    "7  thank  thee,  0 
0  Thou  that  hear  est  prayer,  unto  Thee  Father,   Lord  of  heaven  and  earthy 
shall  all  flesh  comeJ*^   It  is  surely  un-  because  Thou    hast   hid  these  things 
necessary  to  quote  passages  to  show  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  host 
how  pervading  this  personal  strain  is  revealed  them  unto  babes.     Eten  ac, 
everywhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  Father :  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  Tkjf 
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sight.     All  tilings  are  delivered  vnto  ifc,  but   fatherhood   is  the   core  and 
me    of   my  Futhei* :    and  no    man  centre   of   the   idea,   or,  we   should 
hnofjceth    the  Son   hut  the    Father ;  rather     say,    the    fact.      Primarily 
neither  knoireth  any  7nan  the  Father^  God  was  to  Christ  His  Father,  and 
save  the  Son^  and  he  to  whtmsoever  to    all   who    know   the    method    of 
the   Son   icill  reveal    Eim^     What  Christ,  that  very  method  of  inward- 
need   here  also    to   multiply  quota-  ness  of   which   Mr.  Arnold   says  so 
tions  ?     Do  not  we  feel  everywhere  much.  God  is  primarily  "  Our  Father 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  at  last  in  which    art   in    heaven."      It  is   the 
Ilis  passion  and  death,  that  it  was  personal  relation  that  is  the  deepest 
the  sense  of  personal  relationship  to  relation  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
God    which    sustained   and   blessed  ness  of  God.     Nay,  it  is  that  which 
Him  more  than  all  else?     God  was  takes  the  place  of  all  other  thoughts 
to    Him    a   Father.       He   was    His  of    God,    and   to   which    all   others 
Father  with  whom   he   daily  dwelt  gather,  as  its  living  centre.     Father 
in   blessed   communion,  whose  con-  — my  God  and  Father — is  what  the 
scious  presence  cheered  Him,  whose  Christian    heart    means    by   God — 
absence   for   a    moment  bewildered  what  it  knows  as  God — what  it  has 
and  terrified  Him.     Can  we  believe  verified  to  be  God,  although  not  in 
that  all  that  Christ  verified  of  God  Mr.  Arnold's  sense  of  verification, 
was  **  a  power   not  himself  making  It  is  surprising   that  Mr.  Arnold 
for  righteousness  ;^*  that  He  had  no  did   not   feel    that   his   own   notion 
conscious  intercourse  with  a  Divine  of  verification  takes  him  quite  out- 
mind;  that  the  will  of    God  which  side    the   Christian,    or  indeed    the 
He    declared   was   not  a    conscious  religious,  sphere.     The  difference  be- 
purpose  ?     God  as  a  power  not  our-  twixt  God  as  described  by  him,  and 
selves  making  for  righteovsness^    is  God  as  "  a  great  personal  First  Cause 
not  only  something   less,  as  indeed  who  thinks  and  loves,'*  is  that  the 
Mr.  Arnold  admits,  than  the  "  God  one,  as  he  supposes,  can  be  verified^ 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  and  the  other  cannot.     Nobody  can 
Jesus   Christ,"   but   something  else  ever  know,  he  says,  or  be  sure  that 
— something     outside    the    genuine  God  is  a  person.     And  what  people 
Christian     conception,     and     quite  wish  nowadays,  and    especially  our 
different    from    it.     Not   that   there  hard-headed  *'  masses,"  is  to  be  snre 
is    any    question    of    righteousness  of  what  they  are  called  upon  to  hold 
being  an  element  of  this  conception,  or  accept     **The  masses,  with  their 
It  is  so  invariably.     The  very  glory  rude   practical  instinct,  go   straight 
of  the  Christian  idea  of  God  is  that  to  the  heart   of   the  matter.     They 
it  blends  in  undistinguishable  union  are   told   there   is  a  great  personal 
the   elements   of   righteousness  and  First   Cause  who  thinks  and   loves, 
fatherhood   or  personality.     God   is  the    moral   and    intelligent    Author 
a  righteous  Father.     The  laws  of  His  and  Governor  of  the  universe  ;  and 
family   and    kingdom    are    laws    of  that  the  Bible   and  Bible-righteous- 
righteousness.     His   will   is   ever  a  ness  come  from  Him.     Now  they  do 
righteous   will     He   is,  as   Mr.  Ar-  not  begin  by  asking  with  the  intel- 
nold  so  often  repeats,  "  the  Eternal  ligent  Socinian,  whether  the  doctrine 
that  loveth   righteousness."      There  of  the  Atonement  is  woi'thy  of  this 
is  no  doubt  of  all  this,  and  the  verity  moral   and  intelligent    Ruler ;    they 
of   this  idea  of   God  is  one   of  the  begin  by  asking  what  proof  we  have 
blessings  of  the  Christian  revelation,  of    Him  at  all.     Moreover,  they  re- 
Yet,  withal,   this   is   not   the   inner  quire  plain  experimental  proof,  such 
tide  of  the  Christian  idea.      Right-  as  that  fire  burns  them  if  they  touch 
eousness  is   everywhere  present  in  it"     This  is  the  sort  of  proof,  he 
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thinks,  that  can  be  given  of  God  as  viduals  or  states,  and  that  the  course 

'*  the  Powei'  not  ourselves  that  makes  oi  every  life  and  of  every  national 

for  righteousness^     He  would  say  to  history    more   or   less    proves  this, 

the  working  man  who  rejects  God  Nothing  can  be  finer  or  truer  than 

and    religion    altogether,    *'  Try  it.  much  that  he  says  on  this  subject 

You  can  try  it."     That  there  is  such  But  the  sphere  of  experimental  veri- 

a     Power    not    ourselves    you     can  fication    in    individual     conduct— in 

verify  by  the  very  same  process  as  .  history — is  not   the   inner  religious 

you  verify  that  fire  burns — by  ex-  sphere.      It     is    not    properly   this 

perience !     **  Every  case  of  conduct,  sphere  at  all.     This   is  within  the 

of  that  which  is   more  than   three-  spirit  alone.     It  is  the   life  of  the 

fourths  of  your  own  life,  and  of  the  soul  abiding  in   God ;    and  finding 

life  of  all  mankind,  will  prove  it  to  all    its   strength   and    righteousness 

you.      Disbelieve    it   and   you   will  and  rest  in  Him.     To  such  a  spirit 

find  out  your  mistake  ;  as  sure  as  if  and  life  there  is  no  doubt  of  God; 

you  disbelieve  that  fire   burns,  and  and  of   God  as  a  Father,  and  not 

put  your  hand  into  the  fire,  you  will  merely  a  Power — ^as  a  Personal  Love 

find  out  your  mistake.     Believe  it,  dealing  with    us,    and   not  a  mere 

and  you  will  find  the  benefit  of  it.*'  Force  binding  us. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Arnold  means  by  this  Plainly    this    was     the    side   on 

(and  if  he  does  not  mean  so  much,  which   Christ  approached  men,  and 

the   illustration  will   not    serve   his  the  special  aspect  in  which  He  set 

purpose),  that  religious   truth  is  to  God    before    them.       God    is  your 

be  tested  by  experiments  of  the  same  Father.     He  is  willing  to  save  you. 

nature   as  that  by  which  we  prove  For  this  end  have  I  come  into  the 

that  fire  burns,  and  that  no  religion  world  to  make  known   to  you  His 

has    claim    upon   us   which    cannot  loving  vnll  for  your  good.     "*•  I  cams 

stand  this  test — it  is  surely  evident,  forth  from  the  Father,  Again  Ikate 

first  of  all,  that  this  is  not  the  order  the  worhl  and  go  to  the  Father.  .  .  . 

of   religious  certitude.     Men  do  not  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gau 

find  religion   in  this  way.     It  finds  His  only  hegotten  Son,  that  whoso- 

them.     It  seizes  them  not  as  a  law  ever   heUeceth  in    Him    should  not 

of  being,  or  conduct,  to  which  they  perish,  hut  have  eternal  lifey    It  is 

must  conform,  but  as  a  living  awe,  easy  for  Mr.  Arnold  to  qall  this  mere 

a  conscious  presence  haunting  them,  language  of  accommodation  adapted 

God  is  not  a  power  outside  of  them  to  the  common  beliefs  of  the  Jews, 

which  they  seek  to  verify  after  Mr.  and  necessary  to  be  used  if  Christ 

Arnold's  manner,  but  a  power  with-  was  \o  address  them  intelligibly  it 

in  them  which  their  whole  life  con-  all.       We   quote    it    in    illustration 

fesses.     He  w,  they  feel :  and  their  of   his  essential  method,  as  of  the 

spirits  witness  with    His  Spirit  the  method  of  all  great  religious  teach- 

foct.     God,  in  short,  is  a  revelation  ers,  whose  first  and  last  aim  is  not 

to  the  human  heart  and  conscience,  with   conduct,   or   even   with  right- 

and  not  a  mere  law  or  order  which  eousness,    all    important    as    these 

we  verify,  as  we  verify  the  proper-  are,    but    with    God     as    a    living 

ties  of   fire  or  water,  or  any  other  authority,  and  with  man  as  a  crea- 

natural    substance.      Whether    His  ture  of   God.     "Repent."  no  doubt 

righteous  power  is  not  also  verifia-  such    teachers    have     always    said, 

ble  in  this  manner  is  another  ques-  "  Be  changed  in  your  whole  inner 

tion.     We  believe  it  is.     All  Chris-  man."      "  Renounce   thyself,''  they 

tian    thinkers,    no    less    than    Mr.  have  also  said.     But  primarily  they 

Arnold,  hold   that  righteousness   is  have    always   said,    or  at   least  all 

the  only  law  of  happiness  in  indi-  who  have  '*  learned  of  Christ"  have 
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said,  *'  God  is  your  Father — He  has  Arnold's  illustration,  it  is  only  be- 
claims  upon  you.  He  has  sent  His  cause  his  illustration  is  inapplicable 
Son  into  the  world  to  save  you.''  to  the  case.  Religious  facts  are  not 
And  this  thought  of  God  as  a  liv-  facts  of  the  same  nature  as  the  pro- 
ing  Being  "  who  thinks  and  loves,"  perties  of  fire  or  water,  and  you  can- 
whose  we  are,  and  yet  against  whom  not  certify  them  in  the  same  manner, 
we  have  sinned — this  thought  of  Fire  always  burns,  and  if  any  one 
God  it  is  which  has  been  the  well-  doubts  the  fact  let  him  try  it  But 
spring  of  religious  life  in  Christen-  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  religion 
dom,  which  pours  itself  forth  in  all  to  appeal  to .  a  religious  sense— as 
the  prayers  of  the  Christian  Church,  of  poetry  to  a  poetic  sense,  as  Mr. 
and  which  these  beautiful  natures,  Arnold  himself  confesses,  or  music 
with  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  a  genius  to  a  harmonic  sense.  The  laws  or 
for  religion,  have  especially  cherished,  truths  of  both  poetry  and  music  are 
They  have  never  thought  of  verify-  unverifiable  to  those  who  have  no 
ing  God  as  he  would  have  us  to  taste  or  capacity  for  either.  They 
do.  They  have  never  thought  of  connot  be  tested  as  you  test  the  facts 
the  results  of  conduct  as  tests  of  re-  of  nature.  They  are  none  the  less 
ligious  truth.  God  is  within  them,  true  on  this  account  They  yield  an 
Religious  truth  is  for  them  the  ex-  experience  of  their  own  which  is 
pericnce  of  the  heart  and  conscience  their  sufiBcient  evidence.  And  taking 
— its  own  light  lightening  and  send-  religious  experience  as  our  guide, 
ing  its  verifying  radiance  down  upon  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
all  the  lower  levels  of  conduct.  personality  of  God  is  a  fact  to  it  as 
If  this  is  not  the  "  experiment "  sure  as  the  fact  that  fire  burns, 
of  the  nature  desiderated  by  Mr.  although  not  after  the  same  man- 
Arnold,  it  is  nevertheless  the  sort  nersure?  It  proves  itself  within  the 
of  experiment  which  has  been  first  spiritual  sphere ;  it  is  the  root-rela- 
of  all  and  last  of  all  satisfactory  to  tion  of  all  religious  afifection  and  as- 
the  religious  nature.  It  is  such  an  piration  ;  it  is  the  life  and  strength 
inner  consciousness  of  God  to  which  of  all  religious  effort ;  it  is  the  joy 
the  saintly  and  good  in  M  ages  have  of  Christian  song,  and  the  breath  of 
clung,  when  they  had  nothing  else  Christian  prayer.  "  O  God,  Thou 
to  which  to  cling — when  no  way  art  my  God  :  early  will  I  seek  Thee." 
of  righteousness  was  plain  to  them.  Is  all  the  accumulated  experience 
and  the  course  of  their  own  lives  of  the  Christian  ages  to  pass  for  no- 
and  the  course  of  the  world  seemed  thing,  or  less  than  nothing — "a  huge 
to  lie  in  darkness.  '*  Righteousness  mistake,"  "an  enormous  blunder"  ? 
is  no  doubt  salvation,"  but  the  con-  With  so  much  talk  of  experience, 
sciousness  of  this  has  not  been  is  nothing  to  be  allowed  for  what 
always  present  to  the  Church,  or  at  Christian  men  have  felt  and  thought 
any  rate  this  has  not  been  the  prim-  from  the  beginning  ?  It  is  surely  an 
ary  spring  of  the  most  powerful  re-  egregious  misreading  of  human  his- 
ligious  movements.  No  thought  of  tory — to  say  nothing  else — to  sup- 
conduct,  nor  even  passion  for  right-  pose  that  the  deepest  and  most 
eousncss — but  the  subduing  con-  sacred  convictions  of  the  human 
sciousness  of  God,  and  of  the  living,  heart  have  been  nothing  but  mis- 
personal,  responsible,  relation  of  all  applied  metaphysics.  Nor  is  it  less 
to  Him,  as  children  to  a  father,  as  an  astounding  affectation  to  suppose 
subjects  to  a  lord, — this  has  been  that  it  has  remained  to  Mr.  Arnold 
the  special  inspiration  of  religious  to  point  out  this,  and  to  recall  men 
hearts  in  all  ages.  And  if  this  rela-  from  the  region  of  ^^  abstruse  reason- 
tion  is  unverifiable  according  to  Mr.  ing"  to  the  region  of  "fact  and  ex- 
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perience"  in  religion.  It  is  not  he  in-  tion,  and  will  allow  of  nothing  that 
deed,  but  the**  Zeit-Geist" — he  says,  we  cannot  verify,  as  we  verify  the 
in  a  concluding  passage  of  banter —  fact  that  fire  bums.  Righteousness, 
that  has  discovered  this.  But  the  they  will  say, — what  has  science  to 
"  Zcit-Geist,"  powerful  as  it  is,  is  no-  do  with  righteousness  ?  Such  an 
thing  but  a  transitory  phase  in  the  idea  is  just  as  much  a  product  of 
evolution  of  human  experience.  It  metaphysics  as  personality  —  the 
will  take  its  place  and  leave  its  re-  one  as  untangible,  as  unverifiable  as 
suit  in  the  onward  course  of  history,  the  other.  All  that  science  has  to 
It  has  no  claims  to.  do  anything  do  with  is  Nature  and  its  laws- 
more,  and  least  of  all  to  dispossess  and  these  laws  operate  in  a  purely 
us  of  our  old  treasures  till  it  has  mechanical  manner.  We  know 
provided  for  us  something  better  nothing  of  any  power  behind  them, 
than  *'  a  Power  not  ourselves  making  and  least  of  all  of  a  righteous  power, 
for  righteousness."  Moreover,  it  has  We  know  merely  that  our  lives 
other  prophets  than  Mr.  Arnold ;  m\ist  be  ordered  into  obedience  to 
some  of  whom  will  not  even  allow  these  laws,  and  that  if  we  violate 
us  so  much  as  this — will  have  no-  them  no  allowance  is  made  for  our 
thing  to  do  with  righteousness,  or  ignorance  and  mistake.  And  this  is 
with  the  Bible  as  the  great  lesson-  really  the  simpler  view  of  the  mat- 
book  of  righteousness.  ter,  if  wo  must  have  scientific  veri- 
This  is  the  second  point  of  weak-  fication  for  everything.  Facts,  and 
ness,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  our  the  order  in  which  these  facte  recur, 
author's  plan  of  verification.  Try  are  all  that  science  can  know  in  a 
conduct,  he  says,  and  you  will  find  strictly  scientific  manner.  We  have 
that  rifjhteoufnicM  is  salvation^  life,,  really  no  right  to  interpret  nature 
luippiness.  So  far  Mr.  Arnold  is  at  or  life  so  far  as  to  include  in  them 
one  with  the  ordinary  Christian;  the  idea  of  power — still  less  of  a 
and  wo  observe  that  there  are  those  Power  making  for  righteousness, 
in  these  "  thoughtful  '*  weekly  and  How  can  we  tell,  looking  merely  at 
monthly  organs  of  opinion,  which  the  outside  of  things  ?  There  are 
report  to  us  every  **  advance"  of  many  things,  evidently,  that  do  not 
the  "Zeit-Geist"  in  religion,  and  in  make  for  righteousness,  so  far  as  Ke 
other  things,  who  are  full  of  gratitude  can  see.  The  wicked  are  seen  to 
to  our  author  for  this  acknowledg-  flourish  "  like  a  green  bay-tree,"  and 
ment  as  to  righteousness.  Almost,  the  pure  and  humble  and  good  to 
they  feel  and  say,  he  is  persuaded  live  and  die  in  misery.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  Christian  ;  and  although  a  rapture  in  righteousness,  this  does 
they  cannot  approve  of  his  flip-  not  come  from  any  outside  view  of 
pancics  towards  the  Bishops  of  Win-  its  effects,  or  because  righteousness 
Chester  and  Gloucester,  and  "the  (as  Mr.  Arnold  so  often  quotes) 
Council  of  Nicaea,"  they  are  dis-  *'  tendeth  to  life,"  but  from  the  un- 
posed  to  pardon  them  for  the  sake  dying  faith  within  that  there  is  a 
of  this  admission.  But  there  are  living  Power  above  us  that  loveth 
many  others,  we  need  not  say,  who  righteousness,  and  will  make  it 
look  upon  Mr.  Arnold  as  unfaithful  triumph  in  the  end.  It  is,  in  short,^ 
to  the  **  Zeit-Geist "  just  in  so  far  as  that  very  faith  in  a  personal  God, 
he  is  weak  enough  to  talk  about  which  Mr.  Arnold  ridicules,  which 
righteousness  at  all  —  or  a  Power  alone  sustains  the  idea  of  righteous- 
not  oursehes  making  for  righteotis-  ness,  and  makes  it  a  passion  to  any 
ness.  And  these  are  the  "men  of  poor,  weak,  human  souL  This  is 
science,"  par  cxcellenc^^  in  our  day —  the  living  root  from  which  the 
the  men  who  are  given  to  verifica-  flower  of  righteousness,  and  every 
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virtue  of  conduct,  most  surely  and  Arnold's  sense,  but  in  a  higher  and 

strongly  springs.     Cut  it  away,  and  truer  sense — the  voice*  of  the  right- 

the  passion  for  this,  or   any   other  eous  heart  and  religious  life  every- 

form  of  goodness,  would  die  out  of  where — the   voice  of  Psalmist,   and 

the   human  heart     How   should  it  Prophet,  and  Apostle,  and  Fathers, 

live,  if  all  we  can  ever  know  are  the  and  Saint  in  all  ages.     Always  they 

mere     movements     on     the     chess-  have   felt  and  realised   not   only  a 

board,  if  there   is    nothing    behind  law   of  righteousness,  but  a   living 

the  changing   phenomena   of  which  source    of    righteousness — a    power 

we    are    a    part  ?      It    would    still  not  indeed  themselves,  but  conscious, 

be    our  business,   indeed,    to   learn  intelligent,  like  theimtelves, — holding 

the   game    of    life    as    well    as   we  them    not    merely    by  blind   force, 

could.      But  how   many   are   there  but  loving,  guiding,   and   educating 

who   would  never  learn   it !      How  them  as  their  Shepherd  and  Father 

many  have  never  a  chance  of  weigh-  — '*  the     Shepherd    and    Bishop    of 

ing   the   calculations    which    it    in-  their  souls." 

volves,  or  testing  the  rules  of  con-  And  this  brings  us  back   to   the 

duct !     To  such,  righteousness  is  a  initial   and   pervading  absurdity   of    ^ 

mere  name.     They  see  it  nowhere.  Mr.   Arnold's   volume — his    concep- 

Nor  indeed  do  any  of  us  see   it,  or  tion  of  dogma  as  a  mere  excrescence 

know   it,  apart  from   the   belief   of  or  disease  of  religion.  All  the  creeds 

something    more  than   we   can   see  are  to  him  mere  mistakes  ;  all  Chris- 

and   feel.     Without   some  such   be-  tian  theology  a  mere  illusion  of  meta- 

licf  life  has  no  plan, — no  ideal.  physics,  or  jumble  of  abstract   rea- 

And  so,  as  it  appears  to  us,  Mr.,  sonings.     They  have  come  out  of  a 

Arnold's  verifying  test  returns  upon  misdirected  criticism   of  the  Bible, 

himself.      We  cannot   verify  right-  and  must  perish  with  all  other  pro- 

cousness,   still  less  that   there   is  a  ducts  of  misdirected  criticism.    "  As 

povoer   not  ourselves   that  mahes  for  were  the  geography,  physiology,  cos- 

vifjhteousness,   as  we  verify  the  fact  mology  of  the  men  who  developed 

that   fire   burns.      All   that  be   can  dogma,  so  was  also  their  faculty  for 

verify  in  this  manner  is  the  recur-  a   scientific  Bible  criticism,  such  as 

rencc  of  certain  outward  conditions  dogma    pretends   to   be.      Now   we 

to    which   he   chooses   to  give   this  know  what  their  geography,  history, 

name,  and  behind  which  he  supposes  physiology,  cosmology  were."     Here 

that  there   is   a   power  working   or  is  the  *'Zeit-Geist"  with  a  vengeance, 

making  for  them.  This  is  the  measure  sweeping  away  at  one  brush  all  the 

of  his  faith  ;  but  beyond  question  it  results  of  Christian  thought !     The 

is  faith  and  not  science  which  so  far  Apostles'  Creed,  we  are  told,  is  "  the 

utters  itself  in  Mr.   Arnold's  creed,  popular  science  of  Christianity  ;  "  the 

scanty  as  it  is,  no  less  than  in  all  other  so-called  Nicene  Creed,  '*  the  learned 

creeds.     The  idea  of  righteousness  is  science  "  of  the  same  ;  and  the  so-cal- 

as  truly  a  product  of  conscience,  or  led  Athanasian  Creed,  also  "  learned 

what  he   calls    mctaphysic,   as    the  science  like  the   Nicene   Creed,  but 

idea    of    personality — bom    within,  learned   science    which    has   fought 

and     not    gathered    from    without,  and  got  ruffled  by  fighting,  and  is 

Nay,    they   are  twin  ideas — the  one  fiercely  dictatorial  now  that  it  has 

lying  within  the  other  in  the  com-  won  ; — learned  science  tcith  a  strong 

mon   conscience  everywhere — a  law  dash  of  violent  and  vindictive  tern- 

or  order  of  conduct  (righteousness),  ;?<?/•."      This   is  very  pretty  play  on 

and  a  lawgiver  or  personal  authority  the  part  of  our  theological  amateur, 

from  whom   the   law   comes.     This  We  can  imagine  the  smile  of  satis- 

is  the  voice  of  experience,  not  in  Mr.  faction  with  which  he  contemplated 
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this  effort  of  creed-classification  ;  this  criticism.  The  Creeds  of  Chris- 
hut  it  is  easy  to  classify  creeds,  or  tendom  have  been  the  fruit  of  all 
do  anything  else,  when  we  have  a  this  study  and  experience.  The 
proud  confidence  in  our  own  opin-  labours  of  dogmatic  theologians  have 
ion,  and  know  so  well  how  every-  sought  to  organise  the  highest 
thing  has  happened.  We  have  ideas  of  the  Church  from  age 
heard  of  a  Professor  of  Church  His-  to  age.  They  may  have  some- 
tory  who,  when  questioned  as  to  times  passed  beyond  the  range  of 
the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  permanent  Christian  thought,  and 
and  apologists  of  the  second  century,  corrections  may  await  the  extraya- 
that  temjjus  udrjT^oi^  as  Scaliger  calls  gances  of  theology  as  of  other 
it,  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  of  subjects.  But  the  great  articles  of 
these  writings  ;  but  "  what  with  the  Christian  faith  have  sprung  from 
the  Bible  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  very  depths  of  the  Christian 
the  human  consciousness  on  the  consciousness ;  they  are  its  living 
other,"  he  knew  very  well  what  utterance  ;  and  to  this  day  they  con- 
must  have  happened  in  that  cen-  tinue  living  in  thousands  of  Chris- 
tury  !  Mr.  Arnold,  without  appeal  tian  hearts.  Do  they  not  still  wit- 
to  these  aids,  can  tell  all  about  the  ness  to  a  far  grander  spirit  than 
three  great  Creeds  of  Christendom,  this  "  Zeit-Geist,"  or  modem  spirit 
Not  only  so,  but  he  can  explain  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  but 
with  case  the  misdirected  criticism  whose  main  ambition  seems  to  be 
and  futile  metaphysics  out  of  which  to  insult  or  disparage  all  that  has 
"  the  whole  of  our  so-called  ortho-  gone  before  it  ? 
dox  theology"  has  grown.  Can  anything  be  more  unscienti- 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  fie  than  such  a  spirit  ?  It  is  the 
v/  any  reply  to  such  light-headed  con-  very  apotheosis  of  self-opinion  in- 
fidence.  IJogmatic  Theology  will  sur-  toxicated  by  its  own  pride,  and 
vive  Mr.  Arnold's  witticisms,  and  even  flaunting  its  dogmatisms  with  a 
the  touch  of  that  "  Ithuriel  spear  of  crude  audacity  in  the  face  of  pre- 
the  Zeit-Geist"  which  he  evidently  ceding  dogmas.  •  As  a  student  of 
thinks  he  wields  with  no  little  effect,  the  Bible  our  author  should  have 
But  apart  from  any  higher  consider-  learned  better  than  this.  To  his 
ations,  we  may  surely  urge  again  the  expostulatory  and  clever  friends  who 
absurdity  of  conceiving  the  develop-  knew  so  much  in  their  time,  the 
ment  of  religious  thought,  or  any  patriarchs,  Job  says,  "  No  doubt  yc 
other  mode  of  thought,  after  such  a  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  will 
manner.  In  every  age  men  have  die  with  you  ;  but  I  have  under- 
thought  more  or  less  deeply  of  standing  as  well  as  you."  Other 
religion.  From  the  beginning  of  ages  besides  ours  have  known  some- 
the  Church,  the  wisest  and  most  thing  of  the  Bible ;  the  doctors  and 
humble  no  less  than  the  most  theologians  of  the  Church  have  not 
daring  and  speculative  minds,  have  quite  mistaken  its  meaning.  Liter- 
been  busy  with  its  great  facts  ary  critics  like  Mr.  Arnold,  with 
and  questions.  If  they  lacked,  as  their  *'wide  experience,"  and  the 
no  doubt  they  did,  the  aids  of  "  Zeit-Geist  favouring,"  may  haply 
modem  criticism,  they  yet  knew  add  something  to  our  knowledge, 
profoundly  the  necessities  of  our  But  it  is  neither  modest  nor  con- 
spiritual  nature,  and  the  realities  of  sistent  with  the  progress  of  truth 
Revelation  were  living  and  pre-  that  they  should  claim  to  do  any- 
sent  to  them   without  the  help  of  thing  more. 
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CHAPTER    LXXI. — EXPLANATIONS. 

I   CARRIED  Eva   up-stairs    to   her  I  admired  the  young  girrs  pluck 

room,  her  pallid  face  resting  against  in  taking  up   this    line,    but    I  was 

my  shoulder,   while  Mary  and   Miss  not  yet  prepared  to  accept  the  posi- 

Barton  followed,  and  laid  her  on  the  tion  she  accorded  me,  so  retorted — 

couch.     "  Now  leaye  us,"  said  Mary,  *'  I   admit    the   justice    of     your 

decisively,     *'  and    send     her    maid  reproaches   in    great   part,  Mary ;  I 

quickly.      I   will    come    down    pre-  see  that  I  have   misunderstood  Eva 

sently,'*    she   whispered,    as    I    was  grievously ;    still    they  would,    per- 

leaving  the  room,  "  and  explain  all."  haps,    come  with   more  propriety  if 

Her  confident  tone  completed  the  you  knew  the  whole  facts." 

relief    of  mind  which   Eva's  return  "I  know   quite   enough  to  know 

in  her  company  had  already  brought,  that  you  have  shamefully  ill-treated 

and   I  left    the  room    to  arouse  the  her." 

servant,    and   send  for  the   doctor,  "That   is,   you  have   heard  Eva's 

feeling  almost  an  elation  of  spirits,  version  of  the  aflfair." 

Eva's     prostrated     aspect    notwith-  ** Version,     indeed!      Ah!       Eva 

standing.      Illness  seemed  for    the  is    more    generous    than    you,    Mr. 

moment  a  small   matter.     In  a  few  West,"  said  the  young  girl,  proudly, 

minutes   the    household    was    astir,  *'  Then  she  has  told  vou  that  there 

the  news  that  its  mistress  had  come  is  something  to  be  forgiven?     Pray 

back  spreading  through  it  at  once ;  consider  the  state  of  suspense  I  am 

and  the  housekeeper,  emerging  from  in,    Mary,  and    keep   your    recrimi- 

her  retreat,    came  bustling   to  help,  nations,    just    though   they  be,    till 

and    to   get    rooms    ready  for    the  you  have  told  me  what  you  know, 

visitors.  Eva   has   been  down  to  Leatherby, 

In  about  half  an  hour,   Mary  de-  T  see  that ;  but    pray  tell    me  how 

scended  to  the    dining-room,  where  and  when  you  met" 

tea  was    laid,    and    I    awaited   her,  *'  It  was  about  one  o'clock  yestor- 

impatient  for  her  news,  striving  to  day.      I  was    staying   for  a  day  or 

appear  cxilm.  two   with   Aunt  Emily.      We   were 

"Take   some   refreshment,    Mary,  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  she  and 

before  you  speak ;  I  can  wait  now,  I — Miss    Honoria    was    walking    io 

lot  the   story  is   half  told  already ;  the  garden,    she  had  been    in    her 

it  is    almost    enough  to  know   that  strange   ways  for  a   day   or  two — 

ray  Horrid  fears  are  not  realised."  when    the   door  opened,    and     Eva 

"  You  men  are   selfish  creatures,"  came     tottering    in,     looking    wild 

she  began,  coming   up    to   the  fire,  and  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  fell  faint- 

and  standing    opposite   me   on    the  ing   at  our  feet.     It  seemed   hours 

hearth.     "  Here    is   your  wife    half  before  we    could   bring  her   round, 

killed  with  fatigue  and  excitement,  for    she    fainted    again    and   again, 

and  coming  back  to  you  because  it  Even  when  she  got  better  she  could 

is  her  duty,  when  to  my  mind  it  is  hardly  speak,  and  it  was  quite  late 

you  who    ought    to  have  llown    to  in  the  afternoon  before  she  told  us 

her,  and  the  first  thing  3^ou  begin  to  what  had  happened." 

think   about    is   the   relief    to  your  *■    "Why  did  you  not   telegraph  to 

own  feelings."  me  ?" 
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"  We  thought  at  first  it  must  be  saw   her    myself    with  —  with  that 

that    something  dreadful   had   hap-  man.     And  the  people  in  the  room 

pcned  to  yourself,  which  had  turned  were  talking  about  it  as  if  the  affair 

her  mind.     We   thought   of    every-  were  notorious  already.     And  after 

thing  but  the  right  cause,  and  then  all,  a  sudden   impulse  docs  not  ex- 

when  we  came  to  learn  what  it  was,  plain  away  public  impressions.    They 

we  did  not   like  to   have  it  known  must  have    been    foi*med    by  some- 

about  the   town.      I   say  *we,'  but  thing  which  happened  before." 

she  would    not    tell     Aunt    Emily  **For  shame,  Mr.  West!     Would 

much,  and  she  only  told  me   after-  you    allow  a    light   slander    spoken 

wards  all    about    it,  by  bits ;    how  by  any   impudent   person   to  weigh 

you  had  been  at  this  ball,  and  seen  against    your     wife's    word  ?      She 

her   without     her   knowledge;    and  assured   me   solemnly    that   Colonel 

how,  when  she  came  home,  you  had  Strickland   had    never  ventured  on 

met   her   and   reproached    her,  and  a  word  that  could  border  on  impro- 

made   use   of   an   awful   word,   and  pricty,  even   on  that  evening.    She 

treated  her  as  if  she  were  an  aban-  feels  remorseful    enough  at    having 

doned   creature ;    and    so     between  allowed  herself    to  be    led  away  so 

fright,  and  indignation,  and  shame,  far   as   to    have    caused    even    the 

she  was  distracted  and  quite  beside  appearance  of  wrong.'* 

herself,  and  so  came   down  by  the  '*  There  is  no  smoke  without  fire,*' 

first   train    to   us.      And    how    she  said  I,  moodily.     "  Appearances  are 

managed  it,  is  still  a  wonder."  all   we    have   to    judge   by.     Other 

"  You    speak    of    shame,     Mary,  people  formed  their  judgment  about 

Eva  was    all  defiance  with    me,  and  them    plainly   enough.      And    even 

yet  I  could   not   disbelieve  the  tes-  you  admit  the   appearance  of  wrong 

timony  of   my   own   eyes.     Was    I  on  this  occasion?" 

then    right,    and    has    there  really  *' And  if  there  was,  what  then?" 

been  conduct  to  produce  shame?"  cried   Mary,  quite  fiercely.     "Is  no 

**  You    could    not    reproach    her  fault  a  woman  commits  to  be  venial? 

more   bitterly  than   she   reproached  Because  a  young  wife  once  in  a  way 

herself.     She    said    that    was   what  behaves  a  little  thoughtlessly,  is  she 

made   her  run   away  ;  she   felt   she  to  be  railed  at,  and  called  bad  names, 

could  never    look  you   in   the  face  and  driven  from    her    house   as  if 

again."  she  were  a    thoroughly  abandoned 

I   looked  earnestly  at  Mary,  and  woman?     Are  there  no  degrees  in 

she  went  on,  speaking  in  a  low  voioe  faults,  and  have  you  done  your  duty 

and  with  hesitation,  her  eyes  turned  so  well  by  your  wife  that  she  must 

to  the  ground.  be  judged  by  such  a  lofty  standard? 

*'  Yes,   she   knew  how  wrong  she  Can  you    make  no  allowance  for  a 

had  been ;  that  night  especially,  she  young    girl,  throwTi  all   by   herself, 

felt  that  she  had    been  foolish  and  without  anything  to  do,  or  friends, 

giddy — those  were   her  words ;   and  or  sympathy  ?"                         • 

then  when  she  found  you  had  been  **  Sympathy !      God    knows    I  at 

there    and   seen   her    conduct,   you  least  have  had  little  enough  of  that" 

would    never    believe  that   she   had  "  That  is  so  like  a  man,"  retorted 

not  always   been    behaving  in    the  Mary ;  "  everything  is  to  be  put  on 

same  light  way."  one  side  of  the  scale,  and  nothing 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  and  if  you  had  on   the   other.     You    had  business, 

only   heard    the     ribald    talk     that  and  occupation,  and  excitement,  and 

went  on  about  it;  it  was  this  which  fame,  and  she  was  left  all  day  alone 

drove  me  nearly  mad  before  I  ever  and   neglected — for    sho    was    neg- 
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lected,    you    know,     whatever     the  laying  bare  every   thought   of    her 

cause ;  and   then   because   she   was  truthful   mind. — ^you  would    under- 

not   absolutely   perfect,   you  throw  stand  how  ashamed  I   at  any   rate 

all  her  loving  nature  and  truth  and  feel  at  having  ever  allowed   a   sus- 

honesty  to  the  winds.     Truly   men  picion  to  enter   my   mind   that   she 

lire  selfish   creatures.      They    view  would  ever  be  other  than  the  guilc- 

everything  merely  as  it  affects  them-  less  truthful  Eva  I  knew  her  to  be. 

selves.     If  your  honour  is  so  vastly  And  when/*  continued  Mary,  wiping 

important,  why  did  you  not  take  a  away    the  tears    which    liad    come 

little   more   care   to   guard    it    pro-  while  she  was   speaking,    "  I   think 

pcrly  V  of  her   self-abasement,   her  self-re- 

I  admired  the  young  girl's   chiv-  proaches,    because    she    had    come 

alrous   defence   of  her    friend.      It  short  of  her  own  standard  of  what 

would  have  been  so  easy  to  assume  was  right,  her  fears  lest  she  should 

a  lofty  moral  superiority,  while  yet  have  lost  your  affection,  I  declare  I 

acting  as  peacemaker.     And   I   felt  feel   quite  ashamed  to   be   standing 

keenly    under    her   reproaches    the  here  justifying  her  conduct  at  all  in 

wickedness  of  my  unjust  rage.     But  this  cold-hearted  fashion." 

my  mind  was  not  yet  laid  to  rest.  As  her  friend  spoke  up   thus   on 

*'  You  speak  as  if  it  were  merely  a  behalf  of  Eva,   my  heart  leapt  up 

question  of  a  thoughtless   moment  as  if  shaking  off  the  load  that  op- 

iii  a  ball-room,  Mary.     But  this  was  pressed  it,   and  my   previous    sus- 

merely  the  last  link  of  a  long  chain  picions  seemed  to  be  passing  off  into 

of  circumstances  thus  suddenly  re-  the  distance,  like  some  horrid   gro- 

vealed,  and  all  pointing  in  the  same  tesque   phantom.     Yet   I   went   on, 

direction.     Why,  you  yourself  gave  expecting    perhaps    to    invite    some 

me  a  warning  on  the  subject,  before  further  avowal  in   confirmation    of 

you  went  away  last    autumn ;    al-  my  hopes. 

though,  like  a  fool,  I  was  too  blind  "  You   speak   of  affection,    Mary, 

then  to  understand  your  meaning."  It  is  not  a  very  strong  mark  of  affec- 

"  You   would   have  grossly    mis-,  tion  in  a  wife  to  join  with  another 

understood  me,"  she  replied  hav^ght-  person  in  turning  her  husband  into 

ily,   "if  you    supposed  I   meant  to  ridicule." 

throw  suspicion  on  Eva.  I  will  not  "  You  mean  that  business  about 
deny,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  that  wretched  drawing  ?"  said  Mary, 
speaking  with  liesitation  and  look-  eagerly.  "  I  am  glad  you  mentioned 
ing  downwards,  "that  I  did  not  it,  for  I  had  forgotten  to  speak  about 
think  your  plan  of  having  a  stranger  it.  Yes,  Eva  told  me  about  that 
always  in  the  house  a  good  one  ;  but  too ;  she  was  never  tired  of  laying 
it  is  one  thing  to  wish  to  shield  bare  her  faults  and  blunders,  real 
your  wife  from  further  estrange-  and  supposed.  She  told  me  how 
ment,  and  another  to  suspect  her  of  she  saw  you  suspected  that  you  had 
even  the  shadow  of  disloyalty.  And,  been  caricatured,  and  how  she  had 
ah,  Mr.  West !"  the  young  girl  added  meant  a  dozen  times  to  disabuse  you 
with  fervour,  raising  her  eyes  and  of  the  notion.  But  what  between 
looking  proudly  in  my  face,  "  if  you  anger  at  your  supposing  her  capable 
had  seen  Eva  as  I  did  yesterday,  as  of  such  a  thing,  and  shyness  at 
she  lay  there  barely  able  to  speak,  speaking,  she  let  the  opportunity 
full  of  her  own  little  faults,  yet  not  for  doing  so  go  by.  Yes,  this  was 
uttering  a  word  of  reproach  for  your  one  of  the  matters  she  was  most  con- 
treatment  of  her,  gasping  out  her  trite  about.  She  knew,  she  said, 
protestations   of  love    and   loyalty,  that  she  was  not  quick  at  under- 
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standing  things,    and    often    vexed  claimed  Mary,  "is  it  possible  you 

you  on  this  account,   but  she  saw  don't  understand  the  case  even  now! 

quite  plainly  what  had  gone  wrong  She  went  to  the  ball  and  came  back 

in  this  case.     You  see,  Mr.  West,"  with  Mrs.  Strickland.     Mrs.  and  Miss 

continued  the  speaker,  again  looking  Strickland  were  both  in  the  carriage 

up  and  confronting  me,  "I  am  act-  when  they  came  home,   as  well  as 

ing  faithfully  as  Eva's  agent,   how-  the  Colonel." 

ever  much  it  goes  against  the  grain  "Say  no  more,"  I  cried,  thorough- 

to  do  so.     It  is  the  old  story;   all  ly    abashed    and    humbled.     "You 

confession   and   supplication  on  the  cannot  condemn  me  more  than  I  do 

wife's  part,  pride  and  obduracy  on  myself.     I  will  go    and    seek    her 

the  husband's.     You  have  Eva  quite  pardon  at  once." 
at  your  feet,  you  see;  it  rests  with 

you  to  stoop  and  raise  her  up,   if  •  Of  the  next  scene  I  cannot  speak 

you  can   bring  yourself   to    conde-  at  length.     Any  misgivings  rcmain- 

scend  to  do  so."  ing    lest    I    might    have    been  too 

As  the  young  girl  said  this,  with  credulous,  would  have  been  at  once 
flashing  eye  and  curling  lip,  although  dispelled  by  the  sight  of  the  wan 
yet,  as  it  struck  me,  with  a  sort  of  face,  cradled  in  piUows,  looking  out 
consciousness  underlying  her  man-  beseechingly  as  I  entered  the  room, 
ner  that  she  was'  speaking  as  be-  while  the  hollow  eyes  followed  me 
came  an  ,  advocate,  the  sense  of  wistfully  as  I  made  my  way  to  her 
personal  injury  which  had  pos-  side.  What  must  not  the  poor  child 
sesscd  mo  up  to  this  time  passed  have  suffered  to  change  to  this  in  one 
away ;  and  as  I  thought  of  Eva  day !  And  as  I  knelt  by  her,  and, 
stricken  down  by  my  cruelty,  yet  resting  her  head  on  my  arm,  asked 
uttering  no  complaint  of  her  own  her  in  tender  accents  to  forgive  me, 
sufferings,  but  speaking  only  of  her  and  to  try  to  forget  that  I  ever 
share  of  blame  in  contributing  to  spoke  so  cruelly,  and  to  trust  me 
this  misunderstanding,  —  as  this  that  I  would  never  wound  her  gentle 
picture  came  up  before  my  mind,  heart  again,  she  sought  in  vain  to 
no  reproach  of  ner  champion  could  fincl  utterance,  but  a  gentle  smile 
be  severer  than  my  own  self-con-  came  over  her  face,  and  holding  my 
demnation.  And  my  impulse  was  hand  with  her  feeble  fingers,  she 
to  throw  myself  at  her  feet,  and  ask  tried  to  draw  it  to  her  lips, 
forgiveness  for  my  cruelty.  But  A  few  minutes  passed  by  in  fond- 
just  then  a  horrid  suspicion  came  up  ling  her,  while  I  strove  by  word  and 
in  my  mind,  that,  after  all,  perhaps  look  to  make  her  feel  that  the  recon* 
I  was  being  hoodwinked,  for  that  ciliation  was  complete,  trying  to 
on  one  important  point  explanation  cheer  and  satisfy  the  crushed  mind, 
was  still  wanting.  I  stood  irreso-  when  her  aunt  entered  the  room 
lute,  therefore,  and  said —  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  phy- 

**  You  spoke  just  now  of  a  thought-  sician.     "  I    hope    the    doctor   will 

less  moment  in  a  ballroom,    Mary,  approve  of  our    having    made   the 

but  did  Eva  also  tell  you  that  she  journey   back,"    said   Miss    Barton, 

allowed    that    roan    to    accompany  rubbing  her  hands   gently  together    ' 

her  home  from  the  ball  ?     I   heard  in    a    nervous    manner  ;      **  Mary 

his  voice  quite  plainly  below  when  would  have  it  this   was    the   best 

she  entered  the  house.     It  was  that  thing    to    do,    and    Mr.    Fergusson 

which  drove  away  all  my  resolves  seemed  to  approve  too :  he  thought 

about  forbearance."  if  it  was  to  be  made  at  all  it  b«d 

**  Good  gracious,  Mr  West !"   ex-  better  be  made  at  once  ;  and  Mary 
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said   it   would   never  do  for  her  to  again,  more  truly   so  than   at   any 

remain   at  Leatherby  without  you,  time  before  ;    she   had   youth,    and 

and  that  you  would  never  be  able  to  care,  and  peace  to  help    her.     And 

come    down  with   all   this  business  as  I  walked  down  to  the  office  that 

about  the  dreadful  war  to  look  after,  morning,  I  felt  that   I   could  once 

But  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  whether  more   look  my    fellow-men    in    the 

it  was  wise ;  she  seems  so  very  much  face,    and    could   once  more  apply 

shaken  by  it."  my  mind   to  business. 

To  the  physician  was  told  so  One  task  remained  to  be  done, 
much  of  the  cause  of  illness  as  was  and  not  an  easy  one.  It  was  neces- 
necessary  for  him  to  know.  He  was  sary  to  break  off  my  official  connec- 
one  of  the  foremost  men  in  his  tion  with  Strickland,  and  to  do  so 
profession,  and  secrets  are  not  to  be  without  making  the  reason  public 
kept  from  one's  doctor.  Mrs.  West  And  while  now  believing  entirely 
had  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  her  that  the  occasion  for  scandal  had 
husband,  and  had  gone  off  alone  arisen  on  one  side,  from  at  most 
almost  straight  from  a  ball  to  the  heedlessness  which  a  woman 
Leatherby — arriving  there  in  the  less  guileless,  or  more  worldly-wise, 
state  already  described,  and  return-  would  have  avoided,  I  could  not 
ing  at  night  with  her  aunt  and  bring  myself  to  believe  in  the  same 
friend.  Telling  him  this  I  brought  innocence  of  intention  on  the  other, 
him  to  his  patient,  with  whom  he  How  far  I  had  been  mistaken  in  my 
stayed  a  long  time,  examining  the  first  supposition  of  deliberate  pur- 
case  as  patiently  as  if  no  other  sick  pose  on  his  part,  and  how  far  even 
people  awaited  him.  At  last  he  came  in  his  case  his  conduct  may  have 
forth  with  Miss  Barton  from  the  been  exaggerated  by  appearance,  T 
room,  and  joining  me  in  the  library,  shall  never  know,  for  it  was  due 
communicated  his  opinion  while  to  Eva  under  our  reconciliation 
writing  his  prescription.  There  had  that  even  to  him  I  should  not  say 
been  a  great  shock  to  the  nervous  anything  which  should  bear  the 
system,  and  great  nervous  depression  semblance  of  imputation  on  her 
in  consequence,  acting  on  a  delicate  conduct.  While,  therefore,  it  was 
constitution.  Complete  rest  and  necessary  to  let  him  understand 
frequent  nourishment  were  enjoined,  that  the  avoidance  of  scandal  re- 
but the  best  remedy  was  the  resto-  quired  the  severance  of  our  connec- 
ration  of  happiness.  Still  there  was  tion,  no  crimination  was  possible, 
great  vital  depression,  and  great  and  it  must  be  left  to  him  to  give 
natural  delicacy  of  constitution,  any  explanation  for  the  rupture  he 
The  action  of  the  heart  was  very  might  choose,  other  than  the  real 
feeble.  This  was  the  great  physi-  one.  Strickland's  reply  to  my  let- 
cian's  verdict ;  and  hearing  it,  a  dull  ter  left  me  still  more  in  doubt  than 
dread  came  over  me  of  a  possible  before,  whether  I  had  not  done  him 
greater  blow  impending  than  that  injustice.  Further  explanation  was, 
from  which  we  were  delivered.  Yet,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
on  the  whole,  a  great  balance  of  impossible ;  but  as  the  matter  stood, 
relief  remained  since  Eva's  coming  I  hope  that  our  separation  was  ef- 
back.  There  are  degrees  and  kinds  fected  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  mental  pain.  Which  suffers  of  public  attention, 
most — the  parent  who  lays  a  loved  That  evening  when  I  returned 
child  in  the  grave,  or  the  one  who  home  the  report  was  entirely  good, 
is  dishonoured  by  the  misdeeds  of  a  Eva  had  slept  almost  all  through  the 
living  one  ?    Eva  and  I  were  united  day,  which  Dr.  Adams,  when  he  paid 
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his  second  visit,  said  was  the  best  resigning  her  charge  in  favour  of  the 

thing  she  could  do  ;  and  she  slept  well  professional  nurse  to  take  an  occa- 

all    night.     Next   day   Miss  JBarton  sional  short  walk  or  drive.     "  Don't 

returned  home.     I  would  fain  have  have    any    misgivings   about  being 

urged  her  to  stay  j  but  despite  her  away,"  she  said.     "  Eva  gets  restless 

nervous,    helpless    manner,    it    was  now  if  you  are  too  much  at  home,  for 

plain  the  gentle  lady  would  be  firm  she  fancies  you  ought  to  be  down 

on  this  point.     She  dared  not  leave  at    the    House     or     at    a    Cabinet 

her  sister,  she  said.     She  had  never  Council.     She    is    quite    happy   in 

left  her  alone  before  during  the  last  thinking    of    your    greatness,    and 

twenty  years.     Honoria  might  have  feels  the  reflected  splendour  which 

one  of  her  attacks,  and  she  could  shines  on    all    your   surroundings, 

never  forgive  herself  if  she    were  And  oh,    Mr.    West !   I  hope   you 

away.     Dearly  though  Miss  Barton  hif?e  forgiven  my  boldness  on  that 

loved  her  niece,   her  first  idea  of  dreadful     day !      How    I   came   to 

duty  was   plainly    connected    with  speak  so  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  I 

her  lifelong  companion.     But  Mary  can't  think." 

was  to  stay  till  Eva  should  be  well  *'  Ah,    Mary  I    in    doing  so    you 

again,  or  at  any  rate  well  enough  to  showed  yourself  a    friend    indeed 

move,  —  and    where    could     better  It  is  all  your  doing  that  Eva  and  I 

nurse  be  found  ?  are  now  together  again.     How  shall 

I  ever  be  able  to  thank  you  suf- 
The  days  flew  swiftly  by.  We  ficiently  for  your  goodness  ?" 
were  now  busier  than  ever,  if  pos- 
sible, for  all  the  gi'eat  reorganisation  At  last  the  day  drew  near  for  the 
st:hcmes  were  in  full  swing,  and  those  second  reading  of  the  Army  Mobili- 
concerned  with  them  owed  their  first  sation  Bill,  on  which  occasion  it  had 
duty  to  their  country.  A  few  been  determined  by  the  Cabinet  that 
minutes  by  Eva^s  side  in  the  a  statement  should  be  made  in  the 
morning  before  going  down  to  House,  reviewing  all  the  measures 
the  ofiice,  and  again  half  an  hour  which  the  Government  had  carried 
or  so  on  returning  in  the  evening,  out  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
was  all  the  time  that  could  be  naval  and  military,  and  the  gene- 
given  to  home  life.  But  she  ral  state  of  our  preparations.  The 
seemed  now  quite  satisfied.  She  Bill  would  not  come  on  till  late, 
did  not  talk  much  during  these  but  Mr.  Carstairs  was  also  to  make 
visits,  but  would  lie  quietly,  holding  his  part  of  the  statement  upon 
my  hand,  smiling  gently  as  I  spoke  tlie  preparations  of  the  navy  in 
of  the  time  to  come  when  she  would  the  afternoon  (Mr.  Carstairs  was  First 
be  well  and  strong  again,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Admiralty),  so  that  the 
servants  of  the  public  who  had  whole  condition  of  our  national  de- 
done  the  work  that  was  wanted  fences  might  be  put  before  the 
of  them  would  be  duly  kicked  out  of  country.  The  great  question  of  peace 
office,  and  we  two  should  be  able  to  go  or  war^firm  peace  or  a  war  of  Titans 
holiday- making  together.  "A  real  — still  remained  suspended  in  the 
honeymoon  we  will  have  then ;  and  balance ;  but  the  political  outlook 
Eva,  you  shall  begin  to  teach  me  to  seemed  to  be  certainly  growing 
dance ;"  at  which  she  almost  laughed,  less  dark,  and  many  of  us  were 
I  saw  hardly  more  of  her  constant  almost  sanguine  that*  war  might  be 
attendant,  who  dined  early  by  herself,  finally  averted — averted  by  the  only 
and  spent  the  evening  in  Eva's  room,  way  possible,  by  showing  that  we  were 
sleeping  on  the  couch  there,  and  only  not  afraid  or  unprepared  to  meet  it 
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There  would  thus  be  a  long  sitting,  bed  will  give  place  to  more  natural 

and  I  went  home  from  office  early  in  feelings.    Do  what  we  may,  our  tastes 

the  afternoon,  to  see  my  poor  invalid  and  habits  will  be  sure  to  carry  us 

before  going  down  to  the  House.  apart  —  at   least   in   thought  —  and 

"  Dr.  Adams  thinks  she  is  certainly  then  I  shall  grow  bitter  and  cut  her 

better  to-day,'*  said   Mary,  meeting  with   harsh  words,  and  so  frighten 

me   on   the  stairs.      "  He   says  we  and  estrange  her  again,  poor  gentle 

must  go  on  giving  the  food  regularly  soul  !" 

every  two  hours,   but    that  every-  "  Not  so,"  replied  Mary,  gravely, 

thing  is  going  well."  "  after    this   warning    you   will   be 

'*  I   can't  see,   mj'sclf,    that  any-  on    your    guard   against   such    im- 

thing  is  going  on  except  the  illness,    pulses  ;   Eva,  too,  for  her  part " 

I    don't   perceive    that   she    is   any  "And   was   I  not   on   my   guard 

stronger  from  day  to  day,  although  before,  always  making  good  resolu- 

I  try  hard  to  fancy  it."  tions  about  forbearance,  and  never 

"  When     you     see     her    in     the  keeping  them  ?     No,  Mary,  few  tem- 

cvening    she    has    often   got    to   be  pers  are  calm   enough   to   bear  the 

tired,  and  I  think  all  this  port- wine  constant  irritation  produced  by  want 

she  has  to  take  during  the  day  makes  of  sympathy  ;    and   warnings   only 

her  dull.     She    is    very  tired   of  it  take  effect  for  a  time.     A  twelve- 

herself,  and  Dr.  Adams  has  told  U3  month  hence   we   shall   be  perhaps 

to  change  it  for  champagne.      You  just  as  if  all  this  business  had  never 

w  ill  find  her  brighter  now,  because  happened.      That   is   what   I   dread 

it  is  earlier  in  the  day."  will    happen,  and    I    grow    sick    at 

"  Poor    child  !"    said    I,   pausing  heart  at   the  prospect.     But   I   did 

awhile  on  our  way  up-stairs.     "  It  not  mean  to  burden  you  with  these 

must  be  dull,  dull  work  lying  there  gloomy  forebodings  ;  at  least  let  us 

day  after  day,  even  with  your  nurs-  banish  them  for  the  present"      And 

ing,  Mary."  so  saying,  I  led  the  way  to  Eva's 

**  There    never    was    such   a  pa-  room, 
tient,"    replied    Mary.     "  She    was 

saying  only  just  now  she  should  be  "  What  is  this  you  have  been  say- 
quite  happy  to  lie  there  forever,  and  ing,  my  pretty  one  ?  You  to  leave  off 
never  get  up  again,  if  you  could  dancing  just  as  I  am  going  to  begin  ? 
only  sit  with  her  now  and  then.  That  would  be  indeed  a  transposi- 
Shc  should  be  quite  sorry  when  she  tion  of  the  proper  order  of  things, 
got  strong  again,  for  she  had  never  But  you  must  make  haste  and  get 
felt  so  happy  before,  and  she  meant  well,  you  little  thing,  if  only  to 
never  to  go  to  balls  and  amusements  satisfy  my  longing  to  begin  our 
of  that  sort  again."  lessons.     You    look    to    me    to    be 

"  Sometimes  I  could  almost  wish  better  than  usual  to-day,  my  darling, 

it  too,"  I  replied,  moodily.  Do  not  you  feel  so  yourself  ?" 

**  What  do  you  mean  *?"  "  Oh   yes,"    said   Eva,    trying  to 

"  Well,  I  feel  that  all  this  peace  speak  with  liveliness,  "  you  don't 
and  contentment  cannot  last  Do  know  how  strong  I  am  ;  really,  I 
what  I  will  to  hide  it,  the  hard  believe  I  could  sit  up  or  do  any- 
future  of  reality  will  force  itself  up  thing  if  I  tried.  But  it's  so  nice  to 
to  view,  a  future  only  too  like  the  be  petted,  I  shall  go  on  shamming 
past      Make  what  good  resolutions  ever  so  long." 

we  may,  Mary,  they  will  not  stand  "  Has  Mary  told  you  I  am  going 

the  strain  of  daily  life.     When  Eva  to  be  away  for  ever  so  long  to  night  ?" 

gets  well,  the  notions  bom  of  a  sick-  I  said,  after  a  pause,  gulping  down 
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tbe  sensation  which  made  it  diffi-  only  I   should    like    to    wake    up 

cult  to  find  words.      "  My  last  night  just  for  a  little  bit  when  you  come 

of  real  hard  work,  and  then  I  shall  home." 

be    able    to    have  a  little    bout    of  I  promised  to  knock  at  the  door 

idleness."  when   I   returned, — and    took  my 

*'  When  do  you  think  you  shall  parting  kiss,  for  Eva  looked  fatigued 

bo  home,  Charlie  ?"  she  replied,  in  with  talking. 

her  low  voice,  to  the  face  bending  As  I  did  so  she  whispered,  "  Mary 

down  very  near  her  own.  has     promised     to     read    me     the 

*'  Why,  how  can  it  matter  to  you,  speeches  to-morrow." 

you    little    thing  ?    You  must    be  *'  That  will  be   famous,"  said  I, 

asleep,  whatever  time  it  is  ;    promise  gaily  ;     "  better    than   any  of  Dr. 

me   you   won't   fidget   about  it     I  Adams's  composing  draughts." 

should  break  down  altogether  in  my  "  Don't    begin    to    laugh   at   me 

speechifying  if  I  fancied  you  were  again,  Charlie,"     said   Eva,   pattmg 

lying  awake  and  restless  at  home,  my  cheek  gently  as  I  bent  over  her 

Besides,   1   mustn't    disturb    Mary  pillow,    and    smiling     faintly,    yet 

in  the  small  hours."  with  a  tear  glistening   in    her  eye ; 

"  Mary    never    goes  to    sleep    at  "  don't  begin  to  laugh  again  at  me, 

all,  I  think,"  whispered  Eva  ;    *'  she  or  I  shall  never  want  to  get  well  at 

seems  always  to  be  always  awake  all.     You  know  I'm  a  foolish  little 

whenever  1  look  up.      But  I  will  thing,  but  we  can't  be  different  from 

go  to    sleep,   really,  all    to  -  night,  what  we  are,  can  we  ?" 

CHAPTER  LXXII. — OUR   REFORMER'S   CLAIM   TO   HIS    TITLE 

OBTAINS   RECOGNITION. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  I  whole  scheme  had  not  till  now  been 

rose  to   make  my   statement  in    a  made  formally  public  in  a  compre- 

crowded  House,  a  House  already  ex-  hensive  form. 

cited  by  spirited  utterances  upon  the  The  principle,  I  said,  on  which  her 
condition  of  the  navy,  and  in  syra-  Majesty's  Government  had  acted  in 
pathetic  mood  for  receiving  my  de-  their  measures  coujd  be  expressed 
claration  of  the  state  of  the  army,  in  a  few  words.  Modem  war  was 
The  Army  Mobilisation  Bill  invested  sudden,  short,  and  decisive  ;  and  if 
the  Government  with  certain  powers  one  fact  had  been  established  more 
for  calling  out  the  reserves,  for  equip-  clearly  than  another,  it  was  that  no 
ping  the  forces,  for  employing  the  wealtn  of  natural  resources  or  pro- 
railways,  and  for  occupying  certain  ductive  power  would  make  up  for 
lands  required  for  defence,  all  in  lack  of  preparation  beforehand 
the  event  of  war  being  imminent,  but  England,  if  she  would  not  exist 
in  anticipation  of  any  actual  declara-  upon  sufferance,  must  be  prepared 
tion  ;  but  the  object  of  my  speech  as  well  as  other  nations.  Some 
was  not  only  to  explain  exactly  people  might  say,  and  had  said,  that 
what  was  contemplated  by  the  act  our  insular  position  gave  us  immu- 
of  Mobilisation,  but  also  what  was  nity  from  the  dangers  which  im* 
the  nature  of  our  new  organisation,  pended  over  any  unarmed  nation 
and  what  the  state  of  our  prepara-  on  the  continent — and  undoubtedly 
tions  for  defence.  For  although  all  it  did  greatly  lessen  them  ;  but  ib- 
these  point?  had  been  thoroughly  solute  certainty  of  safety  it  could 
discussed   and   determined  on,   the  not  give  us  :  and  was  it  to  be  toler- 
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atcd  for  a  moment  that  the  honour  haye  established ;  for  the  rest,  the 
and  liberties  of  our  free  and  happy  edifice  will  be  built  up  of  the  mate- 
country  should  be  jeopardised  by  rials  already  abundantly  available, 
risking  their  safety  on  a  chance?  if  only  made  proper  use  of.  Our  re- 
Is  such  a  reckless  policy  as  that  form  has  therefore  been  of  a  twofold 
to  be  recommended  to  a  sober,  prac-  kind  :  we  have  provided  the  army 
tical  people  ?  And  after  all,  the  for  the  first  time  with  a  really  effec- 
sacrifice  called  for  to  obtain  this  tive  reserve ;  while  as  for  the  army 
certainty  is  not  such  a  great  one.  itself,  instead  of  a  mere  congeries  of 
If  our  position  is  not  absolutely  inorganised  military  units,  with  no- 
safe,  it  is  at  any  rate  much  safer  thing  prearranged  for  bringing  them 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  together  in  war  time  as  a  fighting 
our  scale  of  defence  may  be  dirain-  body,  but  all  the  higher  organisation 
ished  in  proportion.  Further,  in  left  to  chance,  we  have  now  a  homoge- 
proportion  as  we  are  secure  does  the  neous  force  with  all  parts  duly  fitted 
danger  of  war  diminish.  The  secu-  together,  and  everything  planned 
rity  of  England  is  the  best  guarantee  beforehand  to  render  it  a  complete 
for  the  general  peace  of  Europe.  And  and  effective  machine.  As  soon  as 
while  the  sacrifice  is  not  a  large  one  this  Bill  shall  be  passed,  then  on  the 
absolutely,  compared  with  the  object  word  being  given  for  Mobilisation, 
to  be  attained  it  is  in  reality  almost  two  hundred  thousand  men,  who  are 
insignificant  For  we  have  not  pro-  piu*suing  their  avocations  as  peaceful 
posed  a  large  standing  army ;  that  is  citizens,  thereupon  spring  to  arms, 
to  be  no  larger  than  before.  Nor  have  and  fall  into  their  destined  places  in 
our  reserves  been  actually  much  in-  the  general  scheme  of  military  organi- 
creased ;  the  expenditure  has  been  sation.  For  this  is  the  first  great 
mainly  of  forethought  and  diligence  point,  that  the  embodied  peace 
by  those  intrusted  with  the  superin-  army  is  not  to  be  enlarged ;  the 
tendence  of  the  national  affairs.  Up  number  of  men  doomed  to  enforced 
to  this  time  we  have  acted  in  our  idleness  in  peace  time,  withdrawn 
military  organisation  as  a  man  might  from  productive  occupations,  is  no 
do,  who,  intending  to  erect  a  house,  greater  than  heretofore ;  .  our  army 
were  to  provide  the  bricks,  the  tim-  is  to  be  brought  up  to  war  strength 
ber,  the  Ume,  and  all  the  other  ma-  by  a  reserve  of  a  new  kind — of  men 
terials  requisite,  even  down  to  the  who,  after  undergoing  a  sufficiency 
paperhangings  and  the  door-handles,  of  training,  are  thereon  relegated  to 
but  omitted  to  prepare  a  plan  of  the  civil  life,  and  are  henceforth  bound 
building,  or  to  give  anybody  any  to  serve  only  in  war  time.  In  fact, 
instructions  how  the  various  articles  we  do  now  what  has  always  had  to 
were  to  be  employed.  Our  work  be  done  before  in  case  of  war, — 
therefore  consists  in  this,  that  we  engage  more  recruits ;  only  with  this 
have  framed  a  symmetrical  design  difference,  that  we  engage  them  he- 
for  the  due  employment  of  the  vari-  farehand^  and  in  sufficient  instead 
ous  military  materials  ready  to  our  of  insufficient  numbers.  For  to  go 
hand,  while  we  have  also  made  good  to  war  with  small  armies  is  mere 
a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  wasteful  folly, 
bricks  needed,  our  original  builder  Next,  our  scheme  is  based  on  the 
having  forgotten  to  provide  any  principle  of  a  widely-extended  decen- 
foundation  for  his  house.  The  tralisation,  under  which,  also,  all  the 
foundation  on  which  our  military  needful  parts  of  the  machine  shall 
structure  will  rest  securely,  is  the  be  provided  beforehand,  nothing  be- 
new  system  of  reserves  which  we  ing  left  to  chance,  or  to  bo  taken  in 
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hand  when  war  actually  breaks  out.  of  relief,  and  will  therefore  be  un- 

And   while  we   cannot  imitate    the  dergoing  constant  change  of  its  com- 

(lerman  system  of  complete   locali-  ponent  elements,  its  composition  for 

sation,  where  the   same  troops  are  war  purposes  will  consist  of  a  defi- 

alwavs  stationed  in  the   same  pro-  nite  number  of    complete   infantry 

vince,    wo    have    provided    a    plan  regiments,     designated    beforehand, 

which  secures  the  essential  objects  and    permanently    allotted     to    it 

of  localisation,   while  adapted   also  Thus,  in  fact,  every  raiment  has  a 

to     the    special    conditions    which  specified   headquarters   for  time  of 

are    involved    in    colonial    service,  peace,  and  a  specified  headquarters 

First,    there  has    been    the    amal-  for  time  of   war ;    and  on  Mobilisa- 

gamation    of    the    Line     with    the  tion    being    declared,    all     that    it 

Militia.      A    regiment    of    infantry  has  to  do  is  to  call  up  its  reserves 

— the  establishment  of  these  hav-  and  march  away  from   the  one  to 

ing  been   reduced  from   108  to  74  the  other,  where  it  finds  its  gene- 

in    number — besides    furnishing    a  rals,  staff,  equipment,  and  all  things 

battalion    for  foreign    service,    now  needful  for  taking  the  field.     When 

consists   of  an   active  and   a  depot  this  is  done,  each  Military  Division, 

battalion  serving  at  homo,  each  of  which  during  peace  time  is  a  mere 

which  can  be  brought  up  from  the  skeleton  force  of  eight  or  nine  weak 

reserves    to    900    strong ;    together  battalions,  becomes  a  complete  and 

with  two  militia  battalions   of  the  self- contained  army  of  30,000  men. 

same  strength,  or  four  battalions  in  The  headquarters   of    these  nine 

all.     Thus   every  infantry  regiment  Military  Divisions  have   been  csta- 

can  take  the  .field  2700  strong,  be-  blished     at    Aldershot,    Colchester, 

sides  leaving  900  men  at  home  from  Cork,  the  Curragh,    Dover,  Dublin, 

which  to  fill  up  casualties.     Of  these  Portsmouth,  Woolwich    and  York ; 

component  parts  of  the  regiment,  the  and  at  these  places,  accordingly,  the 

depot    line    battalion   and   the  two  nine  armies  will   assemble  on  Mob- 

niilitia  battalions  will  bo  completely  ilisation  being  decreed,  from  whidi 

localised  with  the  regimental  head-  to  proceed  abroad,  or  to  co-operate  in 

quarters ;    but    the    various    active  the  defence  of  the  country.     While 

battalions  serving  at  home  will  be  for  purposes   of  transport,   a  large 

distributed  during  peace  time  in  nino  number  of  horses  have  been  made 

Military     Divisions,     organised     in  available  within  the  jurisdiction  of 

twenty-six,  or,  with  the  Guards,  in  each  Military  Division,  engaged  for 

twenty-feeven    brigades.      Here    ap-  a    small    annual    fee  during  peace 

pears  the  second  main  feature  of  our  time — constituting,  in   eflfect,  an  in- 

scheme.     The  organisation  of  these  surance  premium — to  be  placed  at 

Military    Divisions,    which    replace  the  disposal  of  the  army  on  Mobili- 

the  irregular  and  ill-arranged  mill-  sation. 

tary  districts  heretofore  maintained,  But  it  is  not  enough  to  organise  an 

will  be  uniform  and  permanent,  and  army  of  men  ;  officers  are  needed  to 

they  will  be  complete  as  to  generals,  command  the  levies  which  we  have 

staff,   guns,   stores,   and  equipment  provided,  and  skilled  officers,  because 

of    all    kinds    sufficient  for  a  war  the  troops  will  be  unskilled.     The 

establishment     And  although   each  officers  for   the  reserve    or    militia 

Military  Division  will  thus  be  made  battalions  are  therefore  to.  come  from 

up  in  peace  time,  as  regards  troops,  the   line.     In   this  way    the   militia 

of   its   eight  or  nine  separate   line  will  obtain  that  cohesion   and  real 

battalions,  moving  about  from  one  amalgamation  with   tho   active  line 

station  to  another  in  ordinary  course  battalions  which  young  troops  need. 
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But  the  number  of  officers  that  could  and  headquarter  staffs.  But  here 
reasonably  be  kept  up  in  peace  time  again  a  peace  establishment  is  not 
would  be  insufficient  in  war.  To  needed  nor  desirable.  There  is 
meet  this  difficulty  the  system  of  no  room  for  three  commanders-in- 
provisional  commissions  has  been  chief  with  their  separate  staffs  in 
introduced,  by  which  a  number  of  peace  time  to  command  our  80,000 
young  members  of  volunteer  corps,  embodied  troops,  nor  would  such  an 
on  undergoing  certain  professional  expense  be  justifiable.  We  provide 
tests,  stand  posted  to  each  regiment  for  the  emergency,  accordingly,  by 
as  provisional  subalterns.  On  Mob-  provisional  commissions.  Three  of 
ilisation  being  proclaimed,  these  the  major-generals  now  commanding 
commissions  become  de  facto  per-  divisions  have  therefore  received 
manent,  and  the  holders  of  them  provisional  commissions  as  generals 
in  all  respects  bona  fide  officers,  of  armies,  their  places  as  divi- 
Meanwhile,  during  peace  time,  these  sion  commanders  being  filled  up  in 
officers  receive  no  pay,  and  a  pro-  like  manner  by  provisional  corn- 
visional  commission  has  force  for  missions  issued  to  as  raa«y  generals 
only  seven  years,  after  which  the  of  brigades,  and  so  on  with  the 
holder  is  succeeded  by  a  younger  junior  grades  ;  and  a  similar  arrange- 
man.  ment    has    been    carried    out    with 

The  same  plan  is  in  course  of  respect  to  the  staff.  On  the  word  be- 
application  to  the  artillery  and  ing  given  for  Mobilisation,  all  these 
cavalry.  It  may  appear  more  open  officers  will  move  up  to  the  higher 
to  objection  in  their  case;  but  any  posts  assigned  them.  And  while  in 
sudden  change  from  a  peace  to  a  this  way  nothing  is  left  unprovided 
war  footing  necessarily  involves  the  for,  the  plan  offers  two  great  advan- 
nppointment  of  young  officers  who  tages.  The  country  has  the  means 
must  be  more  or  less  untrained,  of  scrutinising  the  appointments  to 
unless,  indeed,  a  full  war  establish-  be  made,  and  can  satisfy  itself  be- 
ment  of  officers  be  kept  up  in  peace  forehand  that  proper  men  will  be 
time,  which  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  selected  to  lead  its  armies,  and  that 
After  all,  although  scientific  acquire-  the  measures  taken  to  make  those 
ments  are  very  desirable  for  a  portion  armies  efficient  in  other  respects 
of  your  artillery,  you  donH  want  the  will  not  be  stultified  by  jobbery,  or 
wholoof  your  officers  to  be  scientific;  ransacking  the  half-pay  list  at  the 
experience  in  war  is  much  the  more  last  moment  to  drag  out  some  worn- 
valuable  quality  of  the  two.  We  out  old  men  to  fill  posts  they  are  unfit 
estimate,  and  rightly,  the  value  of  for.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men 
camps  of  instruction  ;  but  what  are  designated  for  these  high  functions 
the  lessons  to  be  gained  by  a  week  will  prepare  themselves  in  peace  time 
or  two  spent  in  such  camps,  com-  to  prove  equal  to  the  occasion, 
pared  with  what  may  be  furnished  should  it  arise.  In  short,  when  our 
in  a  single  campaign  ?  army  is  called  out,  and  raised  from 

But  further,   a  congeries   of  divi-  ninety   to   three   hundred    thousand 

sions  or  army  corps,  however  com-  men,  no  one,  from  the   generals-in- 

plete  and  well  appointed,  do  not  make  chief   to    the    youngest    provisional 

an  army.     Our  nine  Army  Divisions,  lieutenant,  will  be  taken  by  surprise, 

if  employed  in  the  field,  will  make  All    this,    be    it    observed,    costs 

up  a  force  which,   for   tactical  pur-  the  country  nothing ;    it  merely  in- 

poses,  ought   to  be  formed   into   at  volves  care  and  forethought  on  the 

least   three    armies,    and    for    these  part  of   those    intrusted    with    the 

there    must    be    generals  -  in  -  chief  administration  of  the  army. 
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Various   other  measures   have   to  been  carried  to  a  prodigious  length, 

be    mentioned,    which,   although   of  Orders   have   accordingly  been  s^nt 

minor    degree    compared    with    the  out   to   India  abolishing  the  Indian 

great  one   of   creating    an    efficient  Staff    Corps.      The     military    men 

and    sufficient    force,    have   yet    an  now    employed     as     civilians    htTe 

important     share     in     the     general  been    invited    to   join   a   new  Civil 

scheme.  Service,  a  somewhat   higher  rate  of 

The  antiquated  and  excessive  pension  being  offered  as  compensa- 
unattached  list  known  as  the  estab-  tion  for  loss  of  title.  Those  reallj 
lishment  of  general  officers  has  employed  as  soldiers  have  been 
been  abolished ;  general  officers  will  recast  into  regiments,  so  that  rank 
in  future  be  appointed  like  all  and  duties  may  go  together,  and 
other  officers,  by  selection ;  and  the  the  country  be  no  longer  flooded 
establishment  will  be  limited  to  the  with  field  officers  and  nominal  gene- 
men  who  are  actually  exercising,  rals  for  whom  no  employment  can 
or  who  have  actually  exercised,  the  be  found. 

duties  signified  by  the  title.  To  Relative  rank  has  been  read- 
become  a  brigade-general  a  man  justed.  The  fact  is,  one  civil 
must  actually  be  appointed  to  com-  branch  of  the  army  after  another 
mand  a  brigade,  or  to  an  office  has  gained  concessions  through 
on  the  staff  of  corresponding  im-  clamour  and  agitation,  till  the 
portance.  To  become  a  major-  combatant  officers  have  been  d^ 
general  he  must  command  a  divi-  graded  to  the  lowest  place.  This 
sion.  state  of  things  may  have  had  some 

So  with  respect  to  the  colonels,  show  of  justification  in  the  days 
This  rank  can  in  future  only  be  when  military  education  began  and 
obtained  by  appointment  to  the  ended  wiih  a  little  drill ;  but  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  or  equiva-  education  of  the  combatant  ofScers 
lent  staff  appointment  In  fact,  the  is  now  at  least  as  scientific  as  that 
whole  system  hitherto  in  force  of  of  the  so-called  scientific  depart- 
promoting  the  senior  officers  of  the  ments,  and  the  matter  was  one 
army,  with  its  brevets  and  qualify-  urgently  inviting  refonn. 
ing  periods  of  service,  and  bring-  In  place  of  an  establishment  of 
ing  them  in  and  out  of  the  half-pay  field  artillery  quite  insufficient  in 
lists,  and  piling  up  the  higher  grades  strength,  but  maintained  on  an 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wants  expensive  war  footing,  the  number 
of  the  service,  is  as  much  out  of  of  batteries  has  been  largely  in- 
keeping  with  the  conditions  of  creased,  the  embodied  peace  estab- 
modern  times  as  the  still  more  pre-  lishment  of  each  being  largely  re- 
posterous   state   of  things  which   it  duced. 

succeeded,  when  field  officers  might  The  artillery  regiment  had  reached 

attain  that  rank  before  leaving  the  an  unwieldy  size.     It  has  now  been 

nursery.  broken    up    into    nine     manageable 

Honorary  rank  and  honorary  pro-  bodies,  one  attached  to  each  Military 

motions     have     been     prospectively  Division.     Among  other  advantages 

abolished.      Military   titles  will   sig-  claimed  for  this  change,  it  admits  of 

nify  henceforward  that  the   holders  free    selections    for   promotion,  and 

of  them    are  really   what  they  are  widens  the  door  for  the  advancement 

called.  of  merit 

This    reform    involved   an   exten-  So  much  for  the  army  itself.    As 

sive  one  of  the  Indian  army,  where  regards  its  administration,  the  lead- 

tlie    abuse    of    military    titles    has  ing  change  has  been  to  reconstitute 
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the  office  of    Commander-in-Chief,  have   simply  carried    out  Fthe  pre- 

dctaching  him  from  the  War  Office,  cautionary  measure  so  often  talked 

and  establishing  his  specific  respon-  about,  of  establishing  a  supplemen- 

sibility  for  the  performance   of  his  tary  magazine  in  the  centre  of  the 

duties.       All  the  civil   departments  country. 

have  been  dealt  with  in  the  same  Still  more  strongly  did  the  same 
way.  Their  heads  are  no  longer  considerations  impel  us  to  carry 
the  irresponsible  advisers  of  the  out  another  measure,  the  defence 
Secretary  of  State,  sheltering  them-  of  London.  The  invasion  of  Eng- 
selves  against  all  obloquy  behind  land  has  been  a  fertile  subject  of 
his  name,  and  exercising  a  back-  discussion  of  late  years,  here  as 
stairs  influence  which  no  one  could  well  as  abroad.  Some  people  think 
gauge.  There  will  now  be  a  de-  the  notion  wildly  absurd ;  others, 
finite  record  of  the  course  of  busi-  and  by  no  means  the  worst  judges, 
ness ;  and  if  anything  goes  wrong  think  that,  under  a  not  very  impro- 
let  Parliament  call  for  the  papers,  bable  combination  of  circumstances, 
when  it  will  be  seen  exactly  who  is  it  would  have  had,  before  our  pre- 
to  blame ;  what  advice  the  executive  sent  efforts,  a  reasonable  chance  of 
department  concerned  gave  to  the  success.  However  that  may  be — 
Secretary  of  State,  and  his  reasons  and  I  will  not  now  enter  into  the 
for  not  acting  upon  it,  if  he  did  not  argument  one  way  or  the  other — 
do  so.  In  this  way  only  can  re-  this  much  at  least  is  certain,  that 
sponsibility  be  properly  established,  nations  are  not  always  deterred  from 
and  efficient  executive  administra-  enterprises  in  war  by  their  rashness, 
tion  be  secured.  With  all  this  we  France,  as  we  now  know,  had  no 
believe  that  the  control  of  both  the  chance  of  success  against  Germany ; 
Minister  and  Parliament  over  the  but  that  did  not  preserve  her  from 
army  will  be  far  more  real  and  rushing  to  arms,  and  the  awful 
effective  than  it  has  ever  been  calamity  which  followed.  Whatever 
hitherto.  the  difficulty  or  danger  might  be. 
In  face  of  possible  combinations,  no  other  plan  offers  the  same  results, 
the  speaker  continued,  it  seemed  if  it  succeed,  as  a  blow  at  the 
madness  to  concentrate  all  our  mili-  enemy^s  centre,  and  no  prize  in  the 
tary  stores  in  one  place,  and  that  on  world  is  so  tempting  as  London, 
what  is  practically  the  coast.  It  is  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  her  Ma- 
nothing  to  say  that  this  arsenal,  jesty's  Government  perfectly  in- 
selected  in  the  first  instance  by  tolerable  that  the  question  should 
chance,  and  which  has  gradually  be  ever  discused  whether  the  in- 
attained  its  present  enormous  devel-  vasion  of  England  is  possible  or  not 
opment,  is  reasonably  secure.  We  possible,  when  by  the  most  simple 
have  no  right  to  commit  the  in-  precautions  the  matter  may  be  placed 
credible  folly  of  running  any  risk  beyond  the  range  of  probabilities 
whatever  of  the  awful  calamity  — the  attempt  made  too  hopeless 
involved  in  the  destruction  of  our  even  to  be  thought  about  Further, 
only  military  arsenal.  Even  if  whether  there  shall  be  war  or  peace 
there  were  no  risk,  we  have  no  right  is  yet  beyond  our  power  of  fore- 
to  hold  out  the  temptation  to  sight ;  but  we  believe  that  to  render 
other  nations  to  attempt  rash  enter-  England  impregnable  is  at  least  to 
prises  by  leaving  any  vulnerable  offer  one  more  chance  in  favour  of 
spot  in  our  armour.  Nor  is  any  a  peaceful  issue  out  of  the  present 
heroic  remedy  needed.  We  do  not  ominous  condition  of  Europe.  In 
mean    to  abandon  Woolwich ;    we  the  interest  of  peace,  then,  we  are 
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carrying  out  the  scheme  which  in  a  hereafter  to  render  an  alteration  of 
few  weeks  will,  for  the  first  time,  the  estahlishmcnt  proper,  then  let 
render  panics  groundless.  England,  it  be  altered  accordingly  by  Act  of 
if  she  goes  to  war  on  the  Continent,  Parliament ;  but  meanwhile  it  will 
must  take  her  chance  with  other  be  safe  from  the  mischievous  effect 
nations;  but  war  within  our  own  of  those  constant  fluctuations  in 
shores  will  henceforth  be  impossible,  strength,  unsupported  in  most  cases 
Nor  is  it  a  great  thing  to  accom-  by  any  reason,  which  are  equally 
plish  ;  the  whole  affair  will  be  car-  fatal  to  the  interest  of  true  economy 
ried  out  for  less  than  what  may  be  and  true  eflBciency. 
lost  by  a  fall  of  two  per  cent  in  the  *'  For,"  I  went  on  to  say,  "  changes 
national  funds.  and  reductions  of  the  army  can  and 
One  point  more.  It  is  of  no  use  should  no  doubt  be  made  hereafter ; 
to  build  up  a  great  and  carefully-  and  this  is  one  special  merit  which 
planned  organisation  for  providing  we  claim  for  our  scheme,  that,  for  the 
an  army,  cheap  as  well  as  efficient,  first  time,  it  offers  a  plan  by  which 
with  all  the  parts  framed  in  pro-  large  economy  in  the  charges  for  our 
portions  suitable  to  each  other  and  embodied  army  will  be  compatible 
the  whole,  if  pieces  of  the  frame-  with  safety.  Our  scheme  contains 
work  are  constantly  to  be  picked  a  new  principle,  which,  if  it  proves 
out  here  and  there,  till  the  whole  successful  in  practice,  will  admit, 
machine  becomes  again  rickety  and  we  believe,  of  extraordinary  further 
unstable,  overloaded  in  one  part,  development ;  that^  namely,  of  hold- 
too  weak  in  another.  If  senseless  ing  a  part  of  both  officers  and  men 
lopping  off  or  adding  to  the  establish-  engaged  for  military  service  only  in 
ment  of  the  army,  such  as  has  here-  time  of  war.  At  first,  while  thejnea- 
tofore  been  customary,  is  still  to  be  sure  is  experimental,  and  in  face 
always  going  on,  in  accordance  with  of  existing  European  complications, 
that  often  irrational  impulse  known  we  must  proceed  with  caution  ;  but 
as  public  opinion,  and  at  the  fancy  of  when  in  the  light  of  further  ex- 
the  Government  of  the  day  or  Parlia-  perience  the  principle  has  become 
ment — if  this  practice  is  to  continue,  familiar  to  the  country,  it  should 
there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  economy,  be  capable  of  producing  an  extraor- 
The  number  of  men  embodied  may  dinary  economy  in  our  military 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  vary  within  expenditure.  At  present  a  hun- 
narrow  limits,  but  if  the  organisation  dred  thousand  embodied  soldiers 
now  provided  is  to  hold  good,  the  are  not  an  excessive  nucleus  round 
available  establishment  must  remain  which  the  reserve  forces  have  to 
fixed.  The  time  has  passed  when  the  rally.  But  no  rational  person  can 
annual  voting  of  the  forces  as  a  guar-  help  regretting  the  waste  of  power 
antee  for  liberty  has  ceased  to  be  any-  and  life  involved  in  withdrawing  so 
thing  but  a  fiction.  Permanence  and  large  a  part  of  the  manhood  of  the 
economy  go  hand  in  hand.  We  seek  nation  from  the  useful  employments 
to  secure  this  object  in  the  Army  of  civil  life ;  and  I,  for  one,  look 
Establishment  Bill  which  my  right  forward  to  the  day  when,  by  main- 
honourable  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  taining  and  developing  still  further 
the  Exchequer,  will  ask  leave  to  the  principle  of  trained  reserveis 
bring  in  this  night,  and  by  which,  if  disembodied  in  peace  time,  and 
it  shall  eventually  be  approved  by  resting  upon  a  sound  and  complete 
this  House,  the  strength  of  the  army  organisation  administered  by  a 
will  be  permanently  fixed  by  Act  of  highly- trained  staff,  the  regular 
Parliament.     If  circumstances  arise  embodied    forces    in    the   kingdom 
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may  be  brought  within  smaller  an  undue  burden  on  the  latter,  while 
dimensions  than  they  have  measured  a  large  number  of  able-bodied  men 
at  any  time  within  this  centur)'.  escape  altogether,  yet  that  the  pros- 
In  this  way,  then,  we  claim  to  perous  citizens  of  this  rich  commun- 
have  produced  a  true  financial  as  ity  will  not  grudge  the  cost  of  a 
wqII  as  true  military  reform.  measure  which  serves  to  bind  the 
**This  completes  the  summary  of  nation  in  one  united  front  against 
our  measures :  it  is  for  the  country  the  would-be  disturbers  of  the  peace 
and  Parliament  to  decide  how  far  of  Europe,  and  violators  of  the 
they  are  suitable  for  the  object  in  liberty  of  neutrals.'* 
view.  We  have  no  bloated  arma-  Never  was  a  speech  better  re- 
ments  to  show,  no  great  additional  ceived.  One  or  two  men  got  up,  as 
expenditure  to  ask  sanction  for.  if  to  criticise,  with  the  seeming  in- 
Tho  increase  in  the  military  esti-  tention  of  making  a  debate ;  but  the 
mates  is  mainly  for  the  disembodied  House  was  impatient  and  excited ; 
pay,  or  retaining  fee,  to  be  paid  to  and  on  Mr.  Braham  rising  to  point 
the  reserve  and  militia.  There  will  out  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and 
not,  we  believe,  be  found  many  to  that  notwithstanding  the  brighter 
say  that  the  cost  is  excessive  for  the  aspect  which  foreign  affairs  were 
object  in  view.  Some,  indeed,  may  now  wearing,  yet  that  Mobilisation 
think  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  ;  might  have  to  be  declared  even  next 
that  we  should  not  trust  to  volun-  day ;  that  the  principles  set  forth  in 
tary  service ;  that  every  man  should  the  Bill  had  virtually  been  already 
be  required  to  perform  the  first  duty  placed  before  the  House  and  country 
incumbent  on  a  citizen — to  take  part  in  the  various  measures  publicly  ear- 
in  the  defence  of  his  country.  Sir,  ried  out  by  the  Government  during 
irrefutable  though  that  argument  the  past  few  months,  in  pursuance  of 
may  be  logically,  her  Majesty's  the  powers  accorded  them  by  the  votes 
(iovernmerit  feel  that,  in  a  time  like  already  given  for  men  and  money, 
the  present,  when  the  people  of  Eng-  and  that  the  speech  of  the  Secretary 
land  arc  called  on  to  present  a  united  for  War,  in  fact,  merely  summarised 
front  towards  the  dangers  which  what  had  already  been  made  public 
threaten  her  ;  when  all  men's  hearts  in  one  form  or  another ;  that  these 
should  beat  in  harmony  together, —  measures  had,  beyond  doubt,  been 
that  in  such  a  time  we  should  do  approved  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
wisely  to  avoid  any  course  which  country;  and  that,  with  the  enemy 
might  create  even  a  partial  division  in  almost  at  our  gates,  this  was  no  time 
the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  We  be-  to  be  discussing  details  of  military 
lieve  that  the  plan  we  have  adopted  organisation, — on  Mr.  Braham  ad- 
will  be  more  generally  in  unison  dressing  it  briefly  to  this  effect,  the 
with  the  feeling  of  our  countrymen,  House,  taking  the  cue,  insisted  on 
as  furnishing  adequate  means  of  de-  the  question  being  put  at  once, 
fence  without  interfering  with  that  and  the  second  reading  was  car- 
liberty  which  is  the  cherished  birth-  ried  without  a  debate  or  divi- 
right  of  us  all ;  that,  if  not  logically  sion.  Thereon,  standing  orders 
defensible,  it  will  yet  be  heartily  being  suspended,  the  Bill  was  com- 
accepted  as  a  reasonable,  practicable  milted  at  once,  and  we  went  through 
scheme,  suited  to  the  state  of  things  the  clauses  in  slashing  style.  No 
with  which  we  have  to  deal ;  and  chance  given  for  ventilating  small 
that,  although  the  maintenance  of  a  hobbies.  One  or  two  men,  indeed, 
great  volunteer  army,  supported  by  pleaded  for  time,  and  were  for  still 
the    tax-paying    community,    places  maintaining  the  ineflSciency  of  the 
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militia,  and  for  saving  the  good  old  the  assumption  involved  in  the  BiU, 
plan  of  seniority  generals ;  but  no  that  the  citizens  of  a  free  state  like 
patience  was  shown  for  the  cham-  ours,  while  all  in  their  several  de- 
pions  of  antiquated  abuses ;  and  by  grees  liable  for  their  share  of  the 
two  o^clock  the  Bill  was  brought  up  various  obligations  implied  in  the 
for  a  third  reading,  and  passed  amid  condition  of  citizenship,  should'  jet 
loud  and  triumphant  cheers.  be  absolved  from  the  highest  and 
Then  rose  up  Mr.  Merrifield,  in  an  most  important  of  all  obligations- 
excited  House,  to  move  for  leave  to  the  call  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of 
bring  in  the  Army  Establishment  their  country — such  a  narrow  view 
Bill,  which  fixed  the  strength  of  our  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  appears, 
military  forces — a  Bill  which,  he  to  my  humble  apprehension,  per- 
explaincd,  although  not  demanding  fectly  indefensible  on  any  grounds 
the  same  urgency  as  that  just  passed,  of  morals  or  justice ;  that  any  man 
yet  it  behoved  the  House  to  use  all  should  not  only  deny  the  duty,  but 
reasonable  despatch  in  dealing  with,  should  desire  to  evade  it,  is  a  sup- 
Mr.  Merri6cld  was  now  more  popu-  position  almost  too  monstrous  for 
lar  than  ever,  both  with  the  House  the  mind  to  conceive.  Our  Bill 
and  with  the  country.  His  self-  must  therefore  be  regarded,  as  my 
abnegation  in  taking  subordinate  right  honourable  friend  has  put  it, 
office  had  been  much  admired — his  in  the  light  of  a  compromise  of 
high-toned  utterances  still  more  sense  and  justice  with  expediency." 
so ;  in  fact^  his  eloquent  appeals  Then  as  the  orator  passed  on  to 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  country,  dilate  on  my  services,  saying  that 
his  stirring  enunciations  of  the  duty  while  the  last  speaker  had  repre- 
of  strong  nations  to  the  weak,  sen  ted  the  measures  taken  for  meet- 
and  of  the  need  for  England's  be-  ing  this  great  national  emergency  as 
coming  the  exemplar  of  that  higher  measures  carried  out  by  the  Govem- 
morality,  which  does  not  limit  its  ment  collectively,  they  had,  in  fact, 
action  within  the  artificial  boundary  been  mainly  devised  and  carried 
of  common  blood  or  language— these  into  effect  by  the  Minister  for  War; 
lofty  sentiments,  clothed  in  the  and  as  he  went  on  to  congratulate  the 
noble  form  which  only  his  elo-  Government  and  the  country  on  their 
quence  could  impart  to  them,  and  good  fortune  in  having  secured  the 
impressed  upon  the  public  with  inde-  services  of  a  man  who  had  shown  him- 
fatigable  force  and  energy  on  every  self  so  fit  as  his  right  honourable  friend 
possible  occasion,  had  inspired  the  to  deal  with  the  circumstances  which 
whole  nation  with  his  own  stead-  had  arisen,  with  other  encomiums  in 
fast  spirit ;  and  he  stood  forth  the  same  strain,  while  the  House  by 
now  more  conspicuous  than  ever  its  plaudits  echoed  the  flattering  tale, 
among  men,  higher  than  ever  in  — I  felt  for  the  moment  the  true  hap- 
national  regard.  When,  therefore,  piness  conferred  by  the  sense  of  good 
Mr.  Merrifield  said  that  the  Bill  service  to  one's  country  done  and 
which  had  just  been  passed  was  de-  recognised.  Seldom  can  there  be 
fective,  in  his  opinion,  only  because  realised  such  fruition  of  a  patriot 
it  did  not  go  far  enough,  those  who  statesman's  aspirations  as  fell  to  my 
would  have  opposed  it  on  the  lot  on  this  occasion.  Parliamentary 
score  of  its  sweeping  character  were  triumphs  are  for  the  most  part  won 
left  stranded  by  the  tide  of  public  grudgingly  from  political  adversaries 
opinion  passing  beyond  them.  — nor  can  it  often  be  given  to  one 
"I  am  free  to  confess,"  said  the  Minister  to  be  praised  by  another, 
orator,  "that  in  my  poor  judgment  But  at  this  juncture  the  opposition 
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party  in  matters  of  military  policy  litical  career  must  needs  be  one  of 
had  ceased  to  exist,  while  the  dif-  decline.  Even  if  the  fall  were  not  to 
ference  in  age  and  standing  between  be  as  rapid  as  the  rise,  a  fall  it  still 
Mr.  Merrifield  and  myself  put  his  tes-  must  be.  This  generous  suspension 
timony  on  a  quite  diflTerent  category  for  the  moment  of  all  opposition 
from  the  ordinary  compliment  of  could  not  be  maintained  much 
Minister  to  Minister.  This  then  was  longer ;  to  no  man  could  it  be  given 
a  supreme  moment  in  my  life ;  and  always  to  reign  undisputed  as  a 
as  I  left  the  House,  elated  by  the  con-  dictator,  every  action  endorsed  and 
gratulations  of  friends,  and  with  the  applauded  by  the  nation  ;  hencefor- 
cheers  which  greeted  me  when  we  ward  political  life  must  mean  for 
broke  up  still  ringing  in  my  ears —  me,  as  for  others,  the  ordinary  hum- 
nsing  above  the  proud  satisfaction  at  drum  of  modem  public  hfe  ;  great 
the  good  work  done  and  recognised,  efforts  and  small  measures ;  drudg- 
I  felt  all  the  exaltation  which  could  ery,  commonplace,  and  disappoint- 
not  but  be  occasioned  by  the  per-  ment.  But  the  great  object  now  be- 
sonal  gratification  these  tributes  fore  me  once  accomplished,  the  coun- 
occasioned.  True  it  was  that  I  try  once  established  in  security,  I  felt 
had  reached  the  summit  of  repu-  that  I  could  freely  relinquish  all  share 
tation,  and  that  the  rest  of  my  po-  of  further  prosperity  and  fame. 


CHAPTER  LXXtll. — TOE  LAST. 

A  crowd  of  members  were  leav-  the  streets,  I  was  reminded  by  the 
ing  the  House,  some  rousing  their  silence  and  the  coming  light  that  it 
weary  servants,  dozing  uneasily  on  was  just  on  such  a  morning  as  this 
coach-boxes  in  the  morning  lights  that  my  poor  Eva  came  home  from 
others  pursuing  their  way  home  on  her  flight  How  many  days  ago !  and 
foot  in  little  groups,  discussing  in  yet  it  seems  but  yesterday,  so  quickly 
high  notes  the  proceedings  of  the  have  the  hours  sped  in  this  busy 
night ;  and  one  or  two  of  my  col-  turmoil  of  high-pressure  public  life, 
leagues  made  way  for  me  on  the  Quickly  for  me,  but  ah  I  how  long 
pavement,  as  if  suggesting  to  me  to  for  you,  my  poor  child,  lying  there 
join  their  party ;  but  evading  the  helpless  on  your  sick-bed !  All  this 
invitation,  I  made  off  in  \  another  night,  too,  I  have  never  given  you  a 
direction,  and  sought  the  way  home-  thought,  and  you,  perhaps,  have  been 
ward  by  an  unfrequented  street  I  watching  all  through  the  long  hours, 
wanted  to  walk  down  in  solitude,  waiting  for  my  coming  I  How  eagerly 
before  reaching  my  destination,  the  the  loving  heart  spoke  out  when  we 
exaltation  of  feeling  which  possess-  parted  last  night,  even  though  the 
cd  me.  The  exercise  and  quiet  languid  voice  was  weak!  Weak, 
quickly  had  this  effect,  and  I  soon  indeed !  so  long  she  has  been  ilL, 
found  myself  changing  the  rapid  and  so  little  sign  is  there  of  rally- 
step  with  which  I  had  left  the  House  ing.  And  as  I  looked  back  on 
for  a  leisurely  saunter.  The  time  and  the  days  gone  by,  and  recalled 
scene  was  inducive  to  a  quiet  state  how  little  change  there  had  been 
of  mind.  There  is  something  in  for  the  better,  a  sudden  feeling  of 
the  solemn  stillness  of  London  in  depression  and  dread  arose  within 
the  early  morning  as  soothing  in  its  me.  What  if  these  are  to  be  the 
way  as  the  quiet  beauty  of  a  country  hours  to  look  back  upon  in  after- 
landscape.     And  as   I  passed  along  life,  when  we  seek   to  map  out  on 
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our    memory   the    record  of    each  "  What  is  it  ?"  I  asked,  for  a  glance 

moment,    dwelling    on    each    word  at  her  face  showed  that   something 

spoken,    treasuring    up   each     little  was  amiss. 

incident  that  marked  the  time  1  "Oh,  Mr.  West,"  said  Marr,  in 
Moments  indeed,  they  have  been  a  low  voice,  tremulous  and  anxious, 
scarcely  minutes,  the  short,  hur-  **I  don't  know  what  to  think 
ried  snatches  of  stolen  leisure  She  has  been  sleeping  all  the  night 
passed  by  my  poor  darling's  side,  through,  but  not  as  she  used  to  do. 
while  I  have  been  selfishly  ac-  She  seemed  so  much  brighter  all 
cepting  her  patient  assurance  of  day,  and  the  doctor  was  quite 
contentment  with  these  fleeting  pleased  when  he  came  in  the  after- 
visits  as  an  excuse  for  my  neglect  noon.  \  think  the  sickness  has 
For  neglect  it  has  been.  What  if  I  tried  her  very  much." 
can  never  now  repair  it  ?  But  no ;  "  What  sickness  ?"  I  asked,  hur- 
I    will   not    listen    to   this     horrid  riedly. 

doubt     Surely  the   chapter  of    our  *'  It  was    just  after    Dr.   Adams 

joint  lives  cannot  be  yet  completed,  left.     She  was  very  sick  for  a  long 

Ah,  no !  now   is   close  at  hand  the  time,  and  then   she  fell  asleep,  and 

happy   future  ;     rest     and    mutual  has  lain  just  like  this  ever  since.    I 

happiness  await  us,  while   I  seek —  think  it  is  this  change  in  the  wine 

not  to  regain  my  love's  heart,  that  which  has  upset  her  so." 

has  been    freely  given  already,  but  As    Mary    spoke    she    held   the 

to  assure  her  of  the  warmth  of  my  shaded    candle     over     the    patient 

own ;    to   give   her   confidence,   and  The   pale   face   lay   calm,    and    tiie 

drive  away  her  self-abasement  and  pretty  brown  hair,  which  Mary  her- 

distrust.     Surely  with  one  so  gentle  self  always    dressed  daily,   tied  up 

and  so  loving,  a  scheme  of  life  may  with  a   snood   of   blue   ribbon,  was 

yet  be  framed  to  satisfy  the  wants  smooth    and    unruifled     about    the 

of    both.      Yes,     too    plainly    with  temples,    the    rippling    locks    lying 

reflection  come  up  the  outspeakings  even  on  the  pillow,  telling  us  plainly 

of  conscience,  bitter  at  feeding   on  that  the   sufferer   had   never  moved 

the    memory    of    a    misused    past,  her  head;   but   the   slow,   laboured 

But  the  future  is   still   before   us ;  breathing     seemed     to     shake    her 

we  will  live  down   the   sad  past  in  whole  frame, 

a  happier  and  wiser  future.  "  The  sickness    comes    from   the 

I  was  recalled  from  this  vein  of  brain,  sip,  I  fear — not  from  the  food," 

musing  by  noticing  from  the  litter  said  in   a  low  voice  the  nurse,  who 

strewed  on  the  road  that  I  was  near-  had  come  into   the  room,  and  was 

ing  home.  There  still  shines  the  light  standing  behind  us. 

dimly  in  my  darling's  chamber,  em-  Bidding  her  send  to  call  the  doc- 

blem  can  it  be  of  hope  and  happi-  tor  as  soon  as  possible,  I  stood  with 

ness?  Mary   watching    the  pale   face  and 

Letting    myself  into    the     house  laboured  breathing, 

noiselessly,  I  passed    up  the  stairs  Presently  the  blue   eyes   opened 

and  knocked  gently  at  the  door  of  and  gazed   dreamily  at    us,   as  not 

Eva's   room.     It  was  opened  imme-  knowing  what    they     saw.       Then 

diately.     The  faithful  watcher  was  with   a  sudden   look  of  recognition 

up   and   dressed,    a   shawl    thrown  Eva  smiled,  and  made  a    motion  as 

over  her  shoulders.     She   raised  her  if  trying  to  hold  out  her  arms, 

hand  in  sign  of  caution.  I  stooped  down  and  encircled  her 

"  Eva  sleeps,  then  ;  but  why,  Mary,  gently  in  mine.     As    I  did  so,  with 

arc  you  sitting  up  V  I  whispered,  a  sudden  effort  of  strength  she  put 
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one  hand  round  my  neck,  and  nest-  suddenly  awakened  by  a  movement 

ling  her   head  on  my  shoulder  fell  of  the  burden  in  ray  arms — a  sud- 

a^leep    again,    her    hand    dropping  den  drooping  of  the  head,  a  sudden 

back  till  it  rested  in  mine.  stop  of  the  laboured  breath. 

I  sat  down  by  the  bed,  still  sup-  "  Mary  !  Mary  !  come  quickly  I" 

porting  my  burden,  to  await  the  doc-  Too    late  I      Before    her    faithful 

tor's    arrival,    insisting    that    Mary  friend  could  come  to  our  side,  my 

should  go  into  the  next  room  and  lie  gentle  Eva  had  breathed  away  her 

down,  for  she  looked  worn  out  with  life  in  my  arras, 

watching.  In  a  peaceful  corner  of  the  little 

The   time   passed   on.      The  fire  cemetery  at  Leatherby,  shaded  by 

went  out,  the  broad  daylight,  com-  graceful    boughs,    and   looking   out 

ing    through    even   the  closed  win-  over  the  dark  woods  which  clothe 

dows,  paled  the  night-lamp.  the    banks   of    Ewe,    a    new-placed 

Eva  slept  quietly,  her  head  rest-  cross    records    that  beneath    it   lie 

ing  on  my  shoulder,  her  hand  fold-  the    remains   of    Eva,   wife   of    the 

ed    in    mine ;     while     I,    watching  Right    Honourable    Charles    West, 

the  regular  but  laboured  breathing,  M.P.,    with    the    age,     twenty -two 

and  looking  down  on   the  paJe  and  years,  and  the  date  of   her   death, 

tranquil  face,  have  space  to  conjure  Thus     ends    the     first    episode     of 

up  the  scenes  that  I  and  my  gentle  my  life.     Shall   I  say   that,   while 

mate  have  passed  through  together,  recalling  fondly   the  sweet  wistful 

But  three  short  years  since  she  left  face,    the   gentle   voice,    the    pretty 

her  home,  bright  and  happy,  trustful  ways   of    the   innocent  young  girl, 

of  me  and  the  future,  to  share  my  for-  the    record    of    whose    brief    pil- 

tunes.     How  much  has  happened  in  grimage  has   been  written  in  these 

that   short  time, — fame,  reputation,  pages,  while  thinking  with  many  an 

and  success  achieved,  such  as  never  unbidden    flush    of    shame    of    the 

fell    to  politician's   lot  before ;    but  bitter    words  —  words    which     no 

what  has  all  this  done  for  her  ?    A  shame  can  recall — that  threw  what 

more   humble   lot  perchance  might  sadness  lay  in  her  path ;  above  all, 

have  saved  my  poor  crushed  darling  while   calling    up   with  anguish    of 

from  this  blight.     Is  this  to  be  the  heart   the   cruel   harshness   of  that 

ending  of  my  prosperity  ?    •  fatal   quarrel  ;    while    the   memory 

Then    as    I    sat    there,    counting  dwells  on  the  sweetness  of  the  poor 

the   minutes  till   the  doctor   should  sufferer  in  her  illness, — I  know,  and 

come,    yet     dreading    to    hear     his  hate  myself  for  knowing,  that  this 

verdict,    my   thoughts   involuntarily  grief  will  not  be  lasting  ?    Each  day 

wandered  away  to  the  exciting  hours  already  makes  the  wound  less  ten- 

of    the   past   evening;    my   speech,  der ;  how  long  will  it  be  before  the 

and  the  cheers  that  greeted  it ;  and  scar  alone  remains  V     Already  I  find, 

Mr.  Mcrrifield's  ;  and  the  tumultuous  not  without    self  -  scorn,    unbidden 

applause  which  followed.     It  was  al-  coming  up  new  plans  in  search  of 

ways  so,  I  reflected  with  shame,  as  happiness.     The  past  stands   fixed, 

my  senses  returned  to  the  scene  be-  while    we,     the     living,     are     ever 

fore   me;    even   in   my   thoughts   I  changing  as  time  bears  us  onward; 

seemed   always   to  be   leading    two  and  in  my  mind's  eye  I  can  already 

separate  lives.  see  my  second  self,   lonely  perhaps, 

The  time  wore  on.     Eva  still  slept  and  hard,   and   absorbed   in  public 

peacefully,   and,    overborne   by   the  life,  looking    back    on    this   distant 

silence,   and   by  fatigue   and    want  episode  of  ray  life,  as  a  brief  and 

of  rest,  I  was  myself  dozing,  when  almost  unsubstantial  di'oam. 
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OUR    COMING    GUEST. 

Now   that  the  deserted  halls  of  much  moment  to  us  whose  navy  ruled 

Buckingham  Palace  are  being  pre-  supreme  on 'the  Caspian,  or  whether 

pared  for  the  reception  of  a  monarch  Herat  had  an  Affghan,  a  Persian, 

who  styles  himself  the  King  of  Kings,  or  a   Russian   governor.     It  is  the 

we  may  fitly  request  the  readers  of  fact  of  our  being  a  great  Eastern 

this  Magazine  to  follow  us  in  a  few  Power    that    alone    occasions   the 

remarks  on  the  country  which  bows  anxiety    that    has    been    lately   so 

to  him  as  sovereign.  genendly  expressed   here  with   re- 

We  shall  attempt  no  history  of  ference  to  the  doings  of  the  great 
his  dynasty,  nor  seek  to  assign  rea*  northern  Czar,  and  to  his  intended 
sons  for  the  present  weakness  of  a  movements  on  the  Ozus.  It  is 
power  that  once  threatened  the  de-  only  through  our  relations  with 
struction  of  all  that  was  civilised  in  India  that  these  matters  are  of 
the  West,  or  that  was  strong  in  the  importance  to  us  ;  and  this  fact 
East :  to  account  for  the  extraordi-  should  never  for  a  moment  be  for- 
nary  depopulation  of  vast  territories  gotten  in  our  thoughts  and  reason- 
that  at  one  time  teemed  with  thriving  ings  on  this  subject.  India,  with  its 
and  industrious  races,  is  not  within  200,000,000  of  people,  is  ours ;  and 
the  scope  of  a  magazine  article ;  we  as  it  may  be  assumed  that  we  in- 
shaU  therefore  confine  our  attention  tend  to  keep  it,  and  that  nothing 
to  the  consideration  of  the  manner  short  of  national  death  shall  force 
in  which  English  interests  can  be  us  to  relinquish  it,  let  us  consider 
aflfected  by  the  policy,  for  good  or  how  our  hold  on  it  may  be  afifected 
for  evil,  that  may  or  may  not  be  by  the  policy  Persia  may  adopt 
adopted  by  our  Ministers  in  treating  In  all^  our  dealings  with  India, 
with  our  coming  Guest  military  '  considerations    must  erer 

From  the  numerous  articles  that  bo  of  paramount  importance;  and 
have  appeared  lately  in  our  periodi-  as  the  only  real  interests  that  we 
cals  upon  the  *'  Central  Asian  Ques-  can  have  in  Central  Asia  are  owing 
/tion,"  the  reading  public  has  at  least  to    our    position    in    India,   British 
^een  able  to  acquire  a  considerable  policy  in  the  East,  to  be  thoroughly 
amount  of  information  regarding  a  sound,  must  be  based  upon  the  mili- 
region  of  the  earth  that  was  certain-  itary    exigencies    of    that  positioa 
ly  the  nursery,  if  not  the  cradle,  The  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  any  line 
of    humanity.     Great    diversity    of  of  conduct  we  may  adopt  in  ref^- 
opinion    exists    amongst  us   as    to  ence  to  this  question  can  only  be 
the  true  bearing  of  that  question  justly   estimated  by    weighing  the 
upon   the  interests  of  our  empire;  manner  and  degree  in  which  it  iscal- 
.and  so  many  and  so  various  have  culated  to  afiect  our  militaj'y  position, 
been  the  plans  propounded  for  deal-  Presuming  it  to  be  generally  con- 
zing  with  it,  and  so  much  stress  has  ceded  that  the  defence  of  India — or 
been    laid    upon    the    measures    it  in  other  words,  the  preservation  of 
behoves  us  to  take,  that  a  large  pro-  our    power,    our    prestige,    in    the 
portion  of  those  who  talk  with  deci-  East,  is  a  military  question,  it  be- 
sion  on  the  subject,  appears  to  over-  hoves  us  to  study  it  as  a  strategictl 
look   or  to    forget  the  cause    that  problem.     It  is  not  possible  here  to 
renders  it  of  any  importance  at  all  do  so  thoroughly,  as  the  geographi- 
;to  the  dwellers  in  these  islands.     If  cal  description  of  our  Indian  fron- 
the  East  India  Company  had  never  tiers,  and  the  relative   strength  of 
(existed,  it  nev£r  could  have  been  of  the  neighbouring  states — all  impor- 
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tant  elements  in  the  discussion  of  the  be  either  completely  subdued,  Or  en- 
problem — would  of  themsekes  fill  tirely  and  heartily  in  her  interests. 
a  volume  :  we  shall  therefore  only  Of  the  two,  the  alliance  or  the  pos- 
glance  at  it  in  a  general  way.  Those  session  of  the  latter  is  of  infinitely 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  the  greater  importance  to  her. 
information  lately  published  on  the  Unfortunately,  however,  for  us,  it 
subject  will  easily  comprehend  why  is  possible  for  Russia  to  attack  our 
it  is  that  no  large  Russian  army  position  in  India  without  invading 
could  reach  India  from  the  north,  it  It  is  not  necessary  that  her 
and  could  only  do  so  from  the  west  battalions  should  pour  down  upon 
This  is,  therefore,  the  operation  that  Hindostan  ^through  the  Bolan  and 
we  should  adopt  measures  to  render  Khybur  passes  in  order  to  shake  our 
impossible.  The  study  of  any  large  hold  over  it ;  for,  should  she  be  per- 
map  of  Asia  will  make  it  clear  even  mitted  to  establish  herself  upon  our 
to  the  most  ignorant  in  the  science  borders,  it  would  bo  always  possible 
of  war,  that  the  geographical  position  for  her  to  stir  up  rebellion  within 
of  Persia  gives  to  that  State  a  strate-  our  provinces.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
gical  importance  of  the  highest  mag-  fore,  for  our  security,  that  the  inva- 
nitude.  To  get  at  India,  Russia  sion  of  our  Eastern  empire  should 
must  first  get  at  Affghanistan  ;  and  as  not  only  be  guarded  against,  but 
with  a  large  army  she  cannot  get  at  that  Russia  should  be  kept  at  such 
it  from  the  north,  she  must  get  at  it  a  distance  from  it,  as  to  prevent  her 
from  the  west,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  from  exerting  any  disturbing  in- 
she  must  follow  the  route  taken  by  fluence  over  the  minds  of  the  many 
Alexander  the  Great  along  the  Atrek  races  that  have  been  there  more  or 
valley.  In  doing  so,  Persia  would  less  blended  together  by  us  into  one 
flank  her  communications  from  the  kingdom.  Although,  beyond  doubt, 
Caspian  to  Herat,  rendering  it  essen-  our  rule  in  India  would  come  to  an 
tial  to  the  success  of  such  an  under-  end  the  moment  we  withdrew  our 
taking  that  Persia  should  be  either  European  troops,  yet  it  is  not  alone 
completely  conquered,  or  induced  to  our  positive  strength  as  represented 
become  her  firm  ally,  before  it  was  by  the  number  of  regiments  that 
embarked  upon.  These  are  some  of  enables  us  to  hold  our  position 
the  many  great  difficulties  that  Russia  there :  the  force  now  in  India  would 
would  now  have  to  contend  against  not  be  sufficient  to  put  down  even 
if  she  wished  to  invade  India.  a  partial  rebellion  as  that  of  1857, 

She  must  operate  with  a  large  much  less  any  general  rising  in  the 
army  in  AflFghanistan,  for  a  small  three  Presidencies.  It  is  just  im- 
one  would  not  command  the  respect  posing  enough  in  numbers  to  im- 
required  to  overawe  its  turbulent  press  the  princes  and  people  with 
people,  divided  as  it  always  is  into  an  idea  of  the  military  power  of 
several  parties,  and  would  therefore  the  nation  it  represents.  It  is  not 
be  beaten.  And  to  feed  a  great  force  so  much  the  actual  strength  in  bay- 
there  in  winter,  when  the  snow  had  onets,  but  the  moral  strength  spring- 
blocked  up  the  passes  through  the  ing  from  the  warlike  renown  of  the 
Hindoo-Khoosh,  would  be  a  most  nation  to  which  they  belong,  that 
difficult  matter,  unless  the  com  muni-  secures  the  peace  of  India.  For 
cations  with  the  Caspian  were  well  se-  the  maintenance  of  order  there,  it 
cured,  which  never  could  be  effected  is  essential  that  the  minds  of  its 
with  a  hostile  Persia  on  their  flank.       millions  should  be  convincingly  im- 

For  a  successful  invasion  of  India  bued  with  a  belief  in  the  omnipo- 
by  Russia,  it  is  therefore  essential  tence  of  their  rulers.  There  can  be 
that  both  Affghanistan  and  Persia    no  stability  in  an  Eastern  govern- 
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ment  where  that  feeling  is  absent ;  we   shall  surrender   our  position  in 

where  it  exists,  as  at  present  in  our  India,  and  leave  it  to  a  more  entor- 

provinces,    there     is      tranquillity;  prising   nation    to  shape  its  future 

where  it  is  wanting,  as  it  has  been  destiny.  This  is  the  question  that  we 

for  generations  past  in  Affghanistan,  must  sooner  or  later  put  to  oursehes; 

the  land  is  a  prey  to  disorder,  and  and  although  it  may  be  postponed 

to  the^  wars  of  adventurers  striving  for  a  little,  partly  through  cowardice 

for  supreme  power.  and  partly  because  domestic  legisla- 

As  so  much  of  our  strength   in  tion  is  a  more  congenial  subj^to 
India  rests  upon  our  reputation  for  the  intellect  of  our  Ministers,  it  must 
strength,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  come  up  for  decision  eventually,  and 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  our  fron-  the  longer    it   is   shirked  the  more 
tiers  all  disturbing  influences  capable  difficult  it  becomes, 
of  stirring  up  rebellion,  and  of  shak-  It  is   quite   true    that  Ruf^a  is 
ing  the  faith  in  the  irresistibility  of  in  no  way  prepared  at   present  for 
our   power   now  entertained    by  its  an  invasion   of  India.       Before  she 
people.     Let  there  be  conterminous  could  hope  for  success  in  such  an 
with  our  Indian    frontiers   a  great  undertaking,  she    must    consolidate 
European  nation,  capable  of   bdng  her  power  in  Central  Asia,  and  her 
regarded  by  popular  opinion  in  the  lines  of  communication  must  be  d^ 
bazaars  of    India   as  a  rival  strong  veloped  by  the  construction  of  rail- 
enough  to  contest  for    sovereignty  ways.     This  question  of  invasion  is 
with  us,  and  we  shall  be  no  longer  a  distant  contingency  to  be  provided 
able   to  hold    our    own  therewith  against;  but  her  advance  towards  our 
the  small  British  force  we  do    at  frontiers  now  being  pursued  fid  the 
preseiit.     To  maintain  at  all  times  Atrek    valley    is    one    of    pressing 
in  India  an  army  sufficiently  strong  importance.  Stop  it,  and  we  take  the 
to  put  down  a  general  rising  of  its  most  effectual  measures  for  guarding 
people — a     possible    contingency  if  against  invasion.       For  the  reasons 
Russia  is  permitted  to  become  our  already  given,  one  would  be  as  fatal 
near    neighbour — an    army  numer-  as  the  other  to  our  position  in  India: 
ous  enough  to  guarantee  the  perfect  if  the  road  to  Herat  is  left  open  to 
internal  security  essential  for    the  her,  it  will  be  always   in  her  power 
development]  of  its  great  resources,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  India  wiUi- 
would  be  financially  impossible.     Its  out  her  sending  a  battalion  across 
revenues  could  not  support  such  a  our  frontiers, 
charge:    it    is  with    difficulty  that  But,    says  my  friend  the  reader, 
her    Viceroy    can,    even    with    the  what  are  we  to  do  ?     Are  we  to  d^ 
small  army  now   there,  make  both  clare  war  with  Russia  at  once  ?  The 
ends  meet      India  must  pay  its  own  military  student's   answer  is,  by  no 
way,  or  we  will  have  none  of  her.  means ;    avoid    war  as    you  would 
Unlike  Russia,  we  are  not  prepared  the  plague ;   but  cleatly  understand 
to  pay  for  empire  over  countries  like  that  the  do-nothing  policy  pursued 
the  Caucasus  or  Turkestan  ;  the  Eng-  at  present  must  eventually  lead  joa 
lish  taxpayer  will  not  consent  to  bear  into  a  war  with  that  country,  unless 
any  of  the  charges,  no  mattier  how  perhaps  you  may  have  been  in  the 
snaall,  that  may  be  occasioned  by  our  mean  time  educated    to    the  lofty 
position  as  a  great  Eastern  Power.  principle,  that  it  is  better  to  surren- 

If  this  reasoning  is  true,  we  have  der  India  than  to  fight  for  her  with 

to  decide,  and  the  sooner  we  do  so  Russia.     In  order  that  you  should 

the  better  for  our  honour,  whether  avoid    war  by-and-by,    active    and 

we   shall    positively  forbid    Russia  determined  measures  are  now  neoes- 

to  approach  our  frontiers,  or  whether  sary.     Persia  occupies  the  key  to 
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the  whole  position  of  affairs  in  the  attention  to  cultivating  the  friend- 
East  Let  us  grapple  her  to  us  with  ship  of  Affghanistan — peopled  by 
hooks  of  steel,  forged  in  the  furnace  the  most  unreliable  races  on  the 
of  mutual  self-interest.  Firm  friend-  earth.  This  policy  was  for  a  long 
ship  between  two  nations  can  only  time,  and  in  some  quarters  appears 
be  reliable  when  it  rests  upon  those  still,  to  be  considered  the  most  effec- 
grounds  :  they  exist  between  Persia  tive  means  for  thwarting  the  aims  of 
and  England ;  let  us  leave  no  stone  Russia,  and  for  keeping  her  power 
untum^  to  impress  upon  the  Shah  and  moral  influence  at  a  distance 
the  identity  of  our  interests  in  the  from  our  frontiers.  To  play  oflf  Per- 
East,  with  a  view  to  cementing  an  al-  sia  and  A%hanistan  one  against  the 
liance  between  the  two  nations  that  other,  and,  if  possible,  both  against 
is  necessary  for  the  good  of  both.  Russia,  has  been  seemingly  consider- 
The  line  of  conduct  we  have  pur-  ed  by  our  Foreign  and  Indian  OfSces 
sued  for  the  last  forty  years  in  deal-  as  the  acme  of  diplomatic  wisdom, 
ing  with  Affghanistan  and  Persia  has  If  at  one  time  we  checkmated  an 
been  most  injudicious.  Since  the  intended  Dooranee  invasion  of  India, 
beginning  of  the  century  all  Indian  by  inducing  the  Shah  to  besiege 
statesmen  have  felt  Russia  to  be  our  Herat,  at  another  time  we  declared 
great  rival  in  the  East  For  a  time  war  against  him  for  doing  so.  Upon 
they  were  scared  by  visions  of  the  principle  that  governs  so  many  of 
French  legions,  allied  with  hordes  our  actions  as  a  nation,  causing  us  to 
of  Cossacks,  making  their  way  to  view  the  relative  importance  of  sub- 
our  North-western  frontiers ;  and  jects  not  immediately  affecting  some 
again  by  rumours  of  Affghans  and  special  domestic  interest  in  direct 
Afreedies  preparing  to  pour  down  ratio  to  its  distance  from  Westmin- 
through  the  mountain  passes  upon  ster,  and  which  accounts  for  our  tak* 
the  fertile  plains  of  Hindostan ;  but  ing  a  somewhat  less  feeble  interest 
these  were  only  passing  subjects  for  in  Irish  affiurs  than  we  do  in  those 
dread.  Behind  was  ever  the  last-  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  tendency 
ing  and  steadily  approaching  Colos-  has  long  been  to  attach  more  im- 
Bus  of  the  north.  We  have  long  felt  portance  to  an  alliance  with  Caubul 
that  no  combination  of  purely  Asiatic  than  to  that  with  Persia,  whose 
enemies  could  drive  us  from  India  ;  territory  was  more  remote  from  Cal- 
but  that  a  war  carried  on  against  us  cutta.  We  appear  to  have  assumed 
by  either  Affghanistan  or  Persia,  that  Russian  influence  should  always 
assisted  by  a  Russian  army,  would  be  supreme  in  the  latter  kingdom, 
entail  upon  us  such  a  death-struggle  and  that  it  was  hopeless  contending 
that,  no  matter  how  it  ended,  our  against  it  Urged  on  by  Russia,  she 
position  in  the  East  would  have  re-  has,  upon  several  occasions,  endea- 
ccived  a  serious  shake.  When  we  voured  to  encroach  upon  Affghan 
were  in  dread  of  an  allied  army  of  territory ;  and  we,  feeling  it  to  be 
French  and  Russians  coming  down  necessary  to  keep  those  two  countries 
the  Volga  bent  upon  the  con-  divided  to  prevent  the  further  spread 
quest  of  Hindostan,  our  thoughts  of  Russian  influence,  have  protected 
turned  to  Persia,  whose  alliance  we  Affghanistan.  It  has  been  already 
eagerly  sought  for;  but  when  Na-  pointed  out  that  the  Czar's  troops 
poleon's  overthrow  removed  all  pro-  can  never  attempt  an  invasion  of 
spect  of  that  danger,  and  the  old  India  until  both  those  countries 
dread  of  Russia  began  to  reassert  it-  favour  the  project,  and  it  requires  no 
self  alone,  by  an  unfortunate  fatality  argument  to  prove  how  much  more 
wo  ignored  the  importance  of  the  easily  their  co-operation  could  be 
Persian  alliance,  and  turned  all  our  secured  by  Russia  if  they  were  in- 
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corporated  into  one  kingdom.     Sepa-  During  the  Shah's  stay  here,  it  is 

rated  as  at  present,  and  covetous  of  to  he  hoped  that  his  attention  maj 

one  another^s  possessions,  it  is  only  he  directed  to  the   dififerent  effect 

natural  that  if  one  sides  with  Russia,  that  her  policy,    if    influenced   by 

the  other  should  he  our  ally.  Russian    views,   must    have     upon 

When   England  was  first  so  seri-  Persia    itself,    from   that  it    would 

ously  alarmed  at  the  persistent  ad-  have  if  conducted  according  to  our 

vance  of  Russia  towards    India  as  advice.    The  ohject  of  Russia  has 

to  resolve  upon  active  operations,  heen  to  weaken  her  as  much  as  pes- 

her  attention  was  most  unfortunately  sible :  she  has  been  robbed  of  tmi- 

directed  to  Caubul  instead  of  to  As-  tory  by  every  successive  treaty,  and 

trabad.     It  was  determined  to  recon-  has  been  forbidden  to  have  a  gun 

struct  the  Dooranee  empire,  and  to  afloat   upon    that  great  inland  sea 

strengthen  it,  so  that  it  might  be  that  in   ancient    times   was    but  t 

able  to  hold  its  own  against  Persia,  Persian  lake.    The  only  outlet  to  the 

supposed  to  be    the  firm    ally   of  ocean  that  Russia  can  have  to  the 

Russia.     Our  blow  was  really  to  be  south  is  through  the  heart  of  Persia; 

aimed  at  the  latter  power,  but  os-  and  unless  England  avrakes  in  time 

tensibly  our  operations  in  1888  were  to  the  importance  of  a  firm  alliance 

directed  against  Persian  aggression,  with  that  kingdom,  the  day  is  not^ 

We  strove    to  gain  by  fighting  in  distant  when  a  railroad  will  connect 

Afighanistan  what  we  might  have  a  Russian  fort  on  the  Caspian  with  a 

more    efiectually    secured     by    di-  strong  Russian  fortress  on  the  Per- 

plomacy  well  directed  at  Teheran,  sian  gulf.     The  existence  of  Persia 

That   policy  was    the    extreme    of  as   an  independent  State  will  then 

folly ;    and    with    the    knowledge  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past, 

that  we  now  possess  of  Central  Asia  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  our  true 

and  of  Afghan  politics,  it  is  only  to  policy  to  strengthen  Persia  in  eveiy 

be  accounted  for  by  believing  it  to  possible  way :    we  have  nothing  to 

have   been  devised  by  men  fatally  fear  from  her  independent  strei^gth, 

ignorant  of  those  countries,  and  of  as  she  cannot  hurt  us.     Her  frontier 

the  chiefs  and  people  who  inhabited  on  the  side  of  Afighanistan  having 

them.     With  the  manner  in  which  been  lately  clearly  defined,  all  dis- 

we  elected  to  appear  upon  the  arena  putes  between  the  two  nations  as 

of    Affghan  politics,   and  with  the  to    the    possession    of    Herat  are 

political  position  we  assumed  before  settled,    thus    removing     the   only 

the  world  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  serious  cause  of  quarrel    we  have 

for  showing  ourselves  there  at  all,  ever  had  with  her.     Should  she  at 

it  is  not  now  intended   to  concern  any  future  period,  supposing  her  to 

ourselves ;  but  that  we  should  have  have  been  converted  into  a  strong 

selected  that  country  as  the  theatre  nation  by  our  assistance,  turn  against 

of  operations  in  preference  to  Per-  us,  and  side  with  Russia,  being  led 

sia,   evinced  an    ignorance    of    the  away  by  false   hopes   of  eztension 

relative    strategical     importance    of  of  her  territory  at  the  expense  of 

the  two  countries  that  is  difficult,  to  Afighanistan,  our  position  would  be 

account  for.     Persia  was  then,  as  little    different    from   what  it  has 

she  is  now,  the  pivot  round  which  been  for  years  past,  as  we  should 

the    combinations    involved    in  the  still  have  Shere  Ali   or  his  succes* 

question    revolved  —  whichever    of  sor    to  make    common   cause  with 

the  two  great  rival  Western  Powers  us  in    the  war.      Persia  owns  no 

had  most  weight  and  influence  at  territory  that  we  covet,  for  alreadj 

Teheran,  was  then,  and  will  be  in  we  rule  over  as  much  in  the  East 

future,  masters  of  the  nosition.  as  we  wish  to  have ;   whereas  her 
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provinces  which  cut  off  Russia  from  independent  oxistenco  of  Persia,  as 
the  ocean  as  well  as  those  lying  it  is  a  standing  menace  to  England, 
between  the  Caspian  and  Herat,  will  The  Shah  must  feel  this  as  regards 
never  cease  to  be  coveted  by  that  himself,  and  we  should  explain  to 
aggressive  power.  We  have  good  him  how  it  affects  us.  The  more  wo 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  edu-  can  do  to  convince  him  of  the  iden- 
catcd  people  in  Persia  are  fully  tity  of  our  interests,  the  more  easily 
alive  to  these  facts,  and  that  they  he  can  be  led  to  believe  in  our  sin- 
desire  to  show  a  bold  front  to  the  cerity,  and  in  our  desire  to  see  him 
power  that  threatens  their  inde-  the  strong  ruler  over  a  powerful 
pendence :  they  are  too  weak  to  do  nation.  By  evincing  a  sincere  dc- 
80  without  our  assistance,  but  with  sire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his 
it,  if  properly  applied,  Persia  could  army,  and  by  lending  him  officers 
hold  its  own.  If  Russia  makes  war  for  that  purpose,  we  shall  have  no 
either  against  Persia  or  Affghanis-  difficulty  in  proving  to  him  how 
tan,  it  can  only  be  as  a  stepping-  really  in  earnest  we  are. 
stone  to  an  eventual  blow  at  our  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great 
power  in  the  East ;  how  much  geographer  who  is  to  meet  the 
better  it  would  be  for  us  to  fight  Shah,  and,  as  her  Majesty^s  repre- 
out  that  struggle  with  her  in  Kho-  sentative,  conduct  him  to  England, 
rassan,  with  its  people  as  our  allies,  may  avail  himself  of  the  opportu- 
than  in  our  own  provinces,  where  nities  so  afforded  for  drawing  atten- 
one  serious  defeat  would  serve  tion  to  the  divergence  of  interest 
to  raise  every  disaffected  native  existing  in  the  East  between  Eng« 
against  us,  ending  very  probably  land  and  Russia.  As  regards  our 
in  our  annihilation.  We  could  past  aggressiveness  in  India,  the 
at  any  time  easily  pour  reinforce*  present  generation  is  not  respon- 
ments  into  Persia  by  Bushire,  for  sible.  We  find  ourselves  in  pos- 
troops  despatched  from  England  session  of  a  great  empire  there 
could  be  landed  there  under  thirty  that  we  could  not  surrender  without 
days.  The  Shah's  standing  army  an  incalculable  loss  of  power,  and 
is  about  100,000  strong,  and  if  which,  if  torn  from  us  by  force 
organised  by  English  officers,  could  of  arms,  would  be  tantamount  to 
be  made  a  very  efficient  force,  guns  our  destruction  as  a  great  nation ; 
and  warlike  material  having  been  that,  although  we  are  determined 
obtained  on  payment  from  our  to  maintain  possession  of  the  empire 
arsenals.  Let  us  assume  that  this  we  have  inherited  in  the  East^  we 
has  been  effected,  and  that  Meshed  are  most  anxious  to  avoid  extend- 
has  been  converted  into  a  strong  ing  its  limits  beyond  those  mighty 
fortress.  With  Persia  so  strength-  natural  features  that  a  glance  at  the 
ened,  and  united  to  us  as  a  firm  map  of  Asia  would  induce  one  to 
ally,  and  the  wise  policy  initiated  think  had  been  designed  by  Provi- 
by  Lord  Mayo  towards  Affghanistan  dence  to  be  the  boundaries  of  one 
continued,  India  could  have  nothing  great  kingdom.  There  is  no  one  bet- 
to  fear  from  without.  Its  present  ter — if  as  well — calculated  than  Sir 
able  and  gifted  Viceroy  might  then  H.  Rawlinson  to  point  out  this  to  our 
devote  all  his  great  energy  to  in-  royal  guest,  and  to  show  him  on  a  map 
ternal  affairs ;  these  discreditable  the  various  and  successive  encroach- 
panics  about  Russia  would  cease ;  ments  of  Russia  in  Asia  since  the  end 
and  the  Central  Asian  question  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  her 
would  be  buried  for  ever.  armies  first  crossed  the  Ural  Moun- 
The  possession  of  the  Atrek  val-  tains  and  conquered  Siberia ;  how 
ley  by    Russia   is  a  blow  at   the  she  pushed  on,  almost  year  by  year, 
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until,   at  the  end  of  the  next  cen-  ported    by  England,    can  deny  the 

tury,  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  become  Czar  nothing  he  demands,  so  when 

her    eastern  frontier.      One  of  her  the  possession  of  this  Atrek  valley 

most  recent  acquisitions  was  obtain-  was  asked  for,  it  was  conceded 

ed  by  a  treaty,   cajoled  by  General  If    the    approaching   opportunity 

Ignatieff  from  the  frightened  Minis-  is  properly  taken  advantage  of,  and 

ters  of  the   boy -Emperor  of  China,  the  Shah  converted  into  a  firm  ally, 

when  our   breaching  batteries  ^ere  it  will  be  for   us,   conjointly  with 

being  prepared  to  open  upon  Pekin,  Persia,  to  speak  out  regarding  the 

by  a    promise    that  he    would,   by  occupation   of    this  valley.      Russia 

means    of  his  great  influence  witci  should  be  told,    not  in   the  vague 

the  besieging  forces,  obtain  favour-  terms   for  which  Downing  Street  is 

able  terms  for  the  city.  celebrated,  but  in  the  plainest  words, 

The  operations  now  being  carried  that  the  occupation  of  Tchakishkr 
out  against  his  co-religionists  in  the  and  of  this  valley  can  only  be 
Khanate  of  Khiva  must  serve  to  viewed  as  a  menace  to  the  indepen- 
keep  alive  in  the  Shah's  mind  the  dence  of  Persia  and  to  our  East- 
feeling  of  distrust  entertained  for  em  possessions.  It  is  not  yet  too 
Russia  by  the  Persians  generally,  late  to  demand  their  evacuation; 
Until  the  Atrek  valley  had  been  oc-  and  knowing  the  real  weakness  of 
cupied  by  Russian  troops,  a  wide  Russia  in  Central  Asia  at  present, 
extent  of  desert,  inhabited  only  by  a  and  the  necessity  she  is  under  from 
few  wandering  tribes,  separated  the  her  position  there  for  avoiding  war 
Persian  from  the  Russian  frontier  with  us  for  some  years  to  come,  we 
eastward  of  the  Caspian ;  but  hence-  believe  that  this  demand,  made 
forth,  if  she  is  permitted  to  continue  conjointly  by  England  and  Persia, 
her  hold  upon  that  highway  to  Merve  would  be  at  once  conceded.  In 
and  Herat,  Persia  will  have  along  her  negotiating  with  Russia  on  this 
border  there  a  line  of  Russian  forts,  question,  we  should  also  insist  upcp 

Our    representative    at    Teheran  her  troops  being  withdrawn  entirely 

should  be  a  military  man   of  high  from  Khiva  as  soon  as  the  objects 

attainments,  instead  of  being,  as  at  for  which   Count    Schouvaloff  said 

present,  a  gentleman  of  the  diploma-  the  expedition  was  to  be  undertaken 

tic  service,  devoid  of  the  professional  had     been     accomplished.      When 

knowledge  required   for  a   just  ap-  Persia  has  been  drawn   to  us  in  a 

preciation  of  the  strategical  bearings  close   alliance,  tho    time  will    have 

of  this  Eastern  question.     A  soldier  arrived  for  informing  the  Czar  on 

would  never  "have  calmly  acquiesced  several  points    in    connection   with 

in   the  Russian   occupation   of    the  our    position    in     the     East,    that 

Atrek     valley.      Even    Mr.     Grant  should    be    well     known,     and    if 

Duff,    in    a    work    published    some  well    known,     would     go    far    to- 

years  ago,  declared  that  to  allow  the  wards      preventing      difficulties    or 

Russians  to  occupy  Herat  would  be  war  arising    hereafter  between  the 

the  height  of  folly  on  our  part ;  but  two    nations       lie     should    under- 

he  now  appears    to  forget    or    to  stand  that  any  further    occupation 

ignore  what  he  knew  then — it  was  by  his  troops  of  Persian  or  Afigban 

before  he  had  obtained  a  seat  on  the  territory  must  bring  him   into  colli- 

Treasury  benches — that   in  permit-  sion  with  us:  that  we  esteem  it  to 

ting  the  Russians  to  establish  them-  be  so  essential  for  the  preservation  of 

selves    in   that  valley,  we  virtually  our  power  in  India  that  both  those 

make  over  to  them  the  keys  of  that  countries  should    remain     indepen- 

city  known   generally  as    the    gate  dent,  that  under  no  circumsUmces 

opening  into  India.     Persia,   unsup-  whatever  could  we  afford  to  allow 
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Russia  to  encroach  upon  them.     It  have  left  us  free  to  adopt  any  line 

was  the  absence  of  manliness  from  of    policy  in   the    future    that  we 

our    n(^otiations    with    Russia     in  may  consider  advisable.     It  was  a 

1854   that  brought    on    war   then;  great  deal  of  smoke  from   a  very 

and  a  similar  line    of    conduct    if  small  fire.     Those  who  dislike  our 

pursued  in  our  diplomacy  now  re-  present  Ministry   assert   that  great 

garding  Central  Asia,  is  calculated  prominence  was  given  to  the  affair 

to  involve  us  at  no  very  distant  time  in   the    hope  of    thereby  diverting 

in  hostilities  that  might  be  avoided,  public  opinion  from  the  disastrous 

by  a  frank  declaration  now  of  what  results  that  had  attended  upon  our 

we  deem  to  be  essential  for  the  pre-  diplomacy  in  America.     Be  this  as 

servation  of  our  Indian  empire.  it    may,    our    recent     negotiations 

The  Khivan  expedition  has  been  have    helped    Russia,  inasmuch  as 

made  an  excuse  by  Russia  for  under-  although   we  did  not  actually   tell 

taking    military    operations    along  her   she  was  at  liberty  to  occupy 

the  Atrek  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  map  the  provinces  intervening  between 

will  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  an  her  present  frontiers  and  the  Oxus, 

advantageous  line  of  advance  against  yet  we  have  given  her  every  reason 

Khiva.     It  was  felt  that  this  would  for  believing  that  we  do  not  intend 

be  patent  to  every  one,  so  in  order  to  interfere  or  to  cramp  her  action 

to  account  for  the  presence  of    a  in  any  way,  as  long  as  she  respects 

Russian  force  in  the  valley,  it  was  the  line  agreed  upon  as  the  northern 

announced  to  have  for  its  object  to  frontier  of  Affghanistan. 

draw  away  from  the  objective  point  It  still  remains  to  be  considered 

the  warlike  tribes  of  Turkomans  oc-  what  our  position  would  be  should 

cupying  the  southern  districts  of  the  Shere  Ali  or  any  of  his  successors 

Khanate.     This  is  but  a  shallow  ex-  join  Russia  in  an  attack  upon  India, 

cuse  easily  seen  through  by  every  one  With  Persia  as  an  ally,  we  should 

not  blinded  by  the  skilfully  worded  have  little  to  dread  from  that  com- 

diplomacy  of  St  Petersburg.      Its  bination.      Parties  in    Affghanistan 

real  object  is  to  open  out  the  roads  are  so  divided,  that,  under  the  most 

to  Merve  and  Meshed,  with  a  view  unfavourable      circumstances,      we 

to  the  permanent  occupation,  first  of  should   always   be  able    to    reckon 

the  valley,  and  subsequently,  upon  upon  having  a  party  there  in   our 

the  first  favourable  opportunity  of-  favour,  unless  our  affairs  were  very 

fcring,  of  those  two  important  cities,  badly  managed    indeed  ;     and  any 

AVhen  firmly  established  there,  He-  disaster  befalling  a  Russian   army 

rat  will  be  at  her  mercy.  that  had  advanced  to  Candahar  or 

Our  present  Administration    has  Caubul  would  be  the  signal  for  a 

endeavoured  to  make  political  capital  rising   of    those  fickle    tribes,  wno 

out  of  our  recent  negotiations  with  care  more  for  plunder  than  for  the 

Russia,    although    they  have    been  fulfilment  of  treaties.     With  Persia 

really  nothing  more  than  an  inter-  as    a    base    to    operate    from,    the 

change  of    ideas  between  the  two  communications  of  a  Russian  army 

Governments :  it  is  for  the  sanguine  engaged  in   Affghanistan  would  be 

to  believe  that  Russia  will  be  bound  at    our    mercy    when    winter    had 

by  anything  she  has  said,  beyond  closed     the    passes     through      the 

the  moment  that  it  ceases  to  be  for  Hindoo-Khoosh  mountains, 

her  interest  to  be  so.     The  utmost  Three  courses  are  now  open  to  us 

that  can   be  claimed   for  them    is  in  r^ard  to  this  Central  Asian  ques- 

what  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  Parlia-  tion,  and  no  time    should  be    lost 

ment,   that  they  have  not  in    any  in   deciding  as   to  which  of    them 

way  crippled  our  future  action,  but  would  accord    most  with    the    in- 
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terests  of  England  ;  when  that  de-  a  subject  for  regret,  that  our  Gham- 

cision  has    been    arrived    at    after  hers  of  Commerce  have  not  turned 

due  deliberation,   we    should   reso-  their  attention  more  seriously  to  the 

lutely  resolve  to  act  upon  it.     1st,  extension  of  our   trade  in   Central 

We  can  determine  upon  maintain-  Asia.     The  first  great  step  in  that 

ing  the  integrity  of  Persia,  and,  as  direction  should  be  the  construction 

a  last  resolve,  decide  the  matter  by  of  a  railway  to  unite  Quetta  with 

a  battle  fought  in  Persia,  Shere  Ali  our  Indian  railway  system.     If  this 

being  either  in  our  favour,  or  neu-  by  no  means   difficult  undertaking 

tral  or  hostile  to  us.     2d,   We  may  were    accomplished,    the    goods   of 

leave  Persia  out  of    the    question,  Manchester  and  Birmingham  would 

and  resolve  to  fight  in   defence  of  soon  fill  the  bazaars  of  every  town 

the  Afighan  territory  when  it  ha^  in  Central  Asia  that  had  not  yet 

E leased  Russia,  or  Persia,  instigated  acknowledged  Russian  sway.     The 

y  her,  to  invade  it     Or,  3d,  We  can  military  advantages   to  us  of  such 

determine  to  follow  the  "  sufficient-  a  line  of  communication  with  Aff- 

for-the-day  '*    policy     recommended  ghanistan      would      be      immense, 

by   Mr.   Grant    Dufl^    and    do    no-  Wherever  the  influence  of    Russia 

thing  until  India  itself  is  actually  increases,   ours   wanes    correspond- 

assailed,    and    then    fight    in     our  ingly,  and  our  trade  diminishes ;    as 

own    provinces    in    their     defence,  our  strength   depends   much    upon 

The  first  is  clearly  the  wisest  course  our  reputation  for  strength,  every 

to  pursue ;    for,  owing  to  the  pecu-  successive  step  made  in  advance  by 

liarity  of   our  tenure  of  India,  the  Russia    weakens     the    foundations 

further  we  can  conveniently  remove  upon  which  our  Indian  empire  has 

from  our  own  frontiers  the  theatre  been  reared. 

of  the  war  we  may  have  forced  upon  Our  professional  diplomatists  ap- 
us  in  defence  of  our  position  in  the  pear  to  have  no  confidence  in  them- 
East,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  selves  when  called  upon  to  treat 
The  nearer  to  India  that  fight  takes  with  Russia.  The  history  of  our 
place,  the  stronger  must  be  our  Eu-  diplomatic  relations  with  her  is 
ropean  garrisons  to  maintain  internal  not  creditable  to  our  Foreign  Office, 
order  there.  We  are,  it  would  seem,  no  match 
The  extension  of  our  commerce  for  her  in  diplomatic  skill,  and  all 
•is  a  subject  intimately  connected  our  dealings  with  her  have  either 
vri th  the  solution  of  this  great  ques-  rashness  or  timidity  stamped  upon 
tion.  If  the  markets  of  Central  them.  She  has  so  repeatedly  got 
Asia  were  open  to  us,  new  and  ex-  the  better  of  us  in  the  treaties  we 
tensive  outlets  for  our  manufactures  have  entered  into  with  her,  that 
would  be  secured.  The  possession  we  appear  to  assume  it  to  be  but 
by  us  of  the  Indian  seaboard  gives  natural  that  her  diplomacy  should 
us  an  advantage  over  all  other  na-  succeed  everywhere.  This  was  re- 
tions  in  this  respect,  provided  we  cently  exemplified  in  Persia,  where  a 
are  permitted  to  compete  upon  equal  sound  knowledge  of  what  are  really 
terms  as  regards  import  duteis  with  the  Shah's  true  interests  should 
all  other  Central  Asian  States.  Our  have  convinced  us  of  the  advan- 
merchants  should,  however,  remem-  tage  we  might  have  had  in  com- 
ber that  trade  monopoly  follows  bating  any  request  made  by  Russia 
in  the  wake  of  Russian  conquests,  antagonistic  to  our  interests.  Russia 
Wherever  her  influence  is  para-  requested  the  cession  by  Persia  of 
mount  in  the  East,  there  she  is  the  the  A  trek  valley,  and  our  Minis- 
favoured  nation  in  everything  relat-  ter  at  Teheran. was  informed  of  it ; 
ing  to  commerce.     It  is  therefore  but  he  seemed  to  consider  it  to  be 
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so  natural  that   she   should   obtain  history  is  as  unknown  as  it  is  per- 

everything  she  asked   for,  that  no  plexing  to  the  casual  student,  still 

remonstrance    was    even    made  by  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,   that  at 

him  with  reference  to   an    arrange-  every  dinner-table  where  educated 

ment    by    which    the   highroad    to  Englishmen     have     recently      met 

India  was  thrown  open  to  our  great  together  conversation  has  more  or 

and  dangerous  rival  in  the  East  less  turned   upon  it     The  interest 

The  foreign  policy  of  this  country,  thus  excited  will  cause  us  to  watch 
in  a  military  sense,  is  based  upon  with  earnest  attention  the  diplo- 
the  most  dangerous  of  5)rinciples,  matic  intercourse  between  our 
which,  if  injurious  to  our*  future  Ministers  and  the  Shah  during  his 
greatness  and  national  reputation  stay  in  London.  Much  is  expected 
when  acted  upon  in  Europe,  must  from  it,  for  it  is  believed  to  be  now 
lead  to  disastrous  consequences  when  possible  to  retrieve  the  errors  com- 
applied  to  our  position  in  Asia,  mitted  by  past  Administrations  in 
That  policy  was  well  described  by  our  conduct  to  Persia.  The  circum- 
thc  Spanish  proverb  quoted  by  Mr.  stances  required  to  afford  us  this 
Grant  Duff,  "Let  him  attack  who  happy  opportunity  have  not  been 
wills  ;  the  strong  man  waits."  No  devised  by  our  diplomatic  skill,  they 
teaching  was  ever  more  utterly  false  have  made  themselves  ;  let  us  hope 
than  this  principle  in  all  that  relates  that  their  fitness  may  not  now  be 
to  war,  and  to  military  questions  neglected.  We  can  now  secure  as  a 
like  the  defence  of  England  itself,  firm  ally  the  Power  whose  co-opera- 
and  still  more  of  her  Indian  pos-  tion  is  capable  of  turning  the  scales 
sessions.  It  is  a  line  of  conduct  between  the  protection  of  English 
that  of  late  years  has  brought  upon  interests  in  the  East  on  the  one 
us  the  contempt  of  foreign  nations,  hand,  and  of  Russian  aggressiveness 
Pursued  in  Europe,  it  has  lost  to  us  on  the  other,  according  to  the  side 
allies  and  military  reputation ;  but  it  takes.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
if  similarly  followed  in  Asia,  it  will  show  that  all  its  true  interests  lie 
most  surely  lose  us  our  Indian  Em-  on  our  side ;  failure,  therefore,  can 
pire.  Those  who  have  studied  the  only  arise  from  our  want  of  diplo- 
subject  recognise  that  the  question  matic  skill  or  from  the  short-sighted- 
involved  by  our  position  in  the  ness  of  our  policy.  The  diplomatic 
East  can  only  be  dealt  with  satis-  ability  of  our  Indian  and  Foreign 
factorily  upon  military  principles.  Offices  will  thus  be  upon  its  trial 
Is  it,  then,  possible  that  the  English  during  this  current  month  :  the  eyes 
people  will  submit  to  its  being  dis-  of  all  those  who,  from  a  study  of 
posed  of  in  the  off-hand  manner  the  subject,  appreciate  the  import- 
adopted  by  the  Ministry  in  the  ance  of  Persia  as  bearing  upon  it, 
recent  debate?  Is  the  opinion  of  will  be  upon  our  Ministers:  may 
professional  soldiers  upon  a  greet  we  trust  them  ?  Will  they  fully 
military  question  to  be  met  and  and  duly  appreciate  the  gravity  of 
countered  by  the  false  teaching  con-  the  interests  at  stake,  and  of  the  in- 
taincd  in  a  Spanish  proverb  ?  fluence  for  weal  or  for  woe  in  the 

This  subject  has  of  late  been  so  East   that  may    depend    upon    the 

fully    discussed    by    the    press    of  manner  in  which  they  avail  them- 

Europe,  that  public  attention  gene-  selves  of    the    approaching    oppor- 

rally  has  been  much  directed  to  it  tunity  for  permanently    cementing 

Notwithstanding    our    natiomil   dis-  a    firm    alliance    between    us  and 

like  to    discussions   about    nations  the  country    now    ruled    over    by 

possessing  towns  and  localities  with  the    Shah-in*Shah,     "our     coming 

unpronounceable  names,  and  whose  guest  '*  ? 
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MRS.  OLIPHANT'S  NOVELS. 

• 

What  is  there  in  the  Scottish  in  a  cold  and  self-appreciating 
dialect  and  mode  of  expression  that,  people  like  the  English— or  did  it 
when  it  is  written  far  more  than  exist  before  his  day  ?  That  it 
when  it  is  spoken,  it  should  exercise  does  exist  very  widely  now,  can 
such  a  fascination  over  the  English  hardly  be  denied.  We  may  find 
ear  ?  That  to  those  who  have  been  here  and  there,  no  doubt,  a  well- 
brought  up  to  hear  and  use  it,  such  educated  Englishman  who  does  not 
speech  should  seem  the  perfection  of  understand  the  Scotch  idioms,  and 
idiom  and  euphony,  is  no  more  than  confesses  not  to  be  able  to  appre- 
we  might  expect  So  also  does  the  ciate  the  quaint  and  shrewd  humour 
Welsh  liquid  inflection  of  voice  and  of  the  national  talk ;  but  such  pro- 
vivid  loquacity  seem  to  the  bom  saic  temperaments  are  few  amongst 
Welshman,  and  the  strongest  Irish  the  more  intelligent  readers  of 
brogue,   no  doubt,   to  an   Irishman,  fiction. 

But  though  the  Welshman  who  is  We  have  been  led  to  these  re- 
so  rarely  introduced  to  us  in  the  marks — which  we  beg  to  obserre 
novel  or  on  the  stage  may  raise  a  are  at  least  honest  on  our  part,  corn- 
laugh,  his  is  a  mode  of  talk  not  very  ing  from  the  south  of  the  Tweed— 
easily  represented  in  writing ;  and  it  by  the  pleasure  with  which  we 
is  curious  that  we  have  not  even  a  found,  upon  opening  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
tolerable  attempt  to  represent  it,  so  new  book,  that  she  had  gone  back 
far  at  least  as  we  can  remember,  for* her  scenes  and  characters  to  her 
since  Shakspeare's  Fluellen,  until  old  ''kingdom  of  Fife."-  It  was 
Mr.  Blackmore  gave  us,  in  the  pages  on  that  ground  thai — never  mind 
of  this  Magazine,  his  admirable  how  many  years  ago — the  young 
old  rascal,  who  spells  the  same  authoress's  first  victory  was  won. 
ancient  name  with  a  difference,  but  Those  who  do  not  remember  that 
more  correctly — Davy  Llewellyn,  pretty  story  of  '  Mistress  Margaret 
The  Irish  brogue  and  humour  are  Maitland  of  Sunnyside,*  cannot  do 
far  more  popular,  and  have  been  better  than  read  it  again.  True,  it 
employed  by  novelists  to  a  much  is  uneven  in  power,  and  shows  here 
greater  extent  and  with  no  little  and  there,  as  might  be  expected, 
success.  But  for  a  combination  of  the  work  of  an  inexperienced  hand : 
quaintness  and  pathos,  nothing  but  there  is  a  freshness  in  the  storr, 
seems  to  touch  the  fancy  of  an  in-  and  a  charm  in  Mistress  Margaret's 
telligent  English  reader  like  the  way  of  telling  it,  which  makes  it 
speech  of  the  cannie  North.  Was  better  worth  reading  than  many 
it  the  new  life  which  Walter  Scott  novels  of  more  level  merit  Where 
breathed  into  fiction,  and  the  charm  shall  we  look,  even  in  the  writers 
which  he  threw  over  the  sayings  and  maturer  productions,  for  a  more 
doings  of  the  humblest  of  his  genuine  and  kindly  humour  than 
countrymen  whose  portraits  he  is  to  be  found,  for  instance,  in  the 
transferred  to  his  pages,  that  first  account  of  his  school  given  by  poor 
created  and  afterwards  fed  this  Reuben  Reid  —  a  probationer  of 
taste — somewhat  remarkable  as  it  is  the  Kirk,  but  "  in  no  manner  gifted 
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in    respect   of  preaching,"  who,  for  gang  and  rug  the  auld  man  out,  "whiles 

want  of  a    "call,"  had  drifted  into  -by  the  lug  and  thehorn." 

the   quiet   berth    of   parish   school-  This   first  story  was  followed  by 

master?  « The    Rose    of    Merkland '—hardly 

so  successful  as  its  predecessor ;  but 

«' '  Thcrc^s  a  whecn  dour  wee  whigs  in  then,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  came 

yon  schule  at  Paslurclands,  that   heed    ^t^   inJ,,^.*.^ »>  ^r  t  tz--*.:^  c*.  *.  t 

the  tawse  nac  mair  than  I  would  heed  *\«   !  ^^ue  story    of    Katie  Stewart,' 

them   myser.      There,    is    one  bairn—  which   so   charmed   all   the   readers 

Tarn   Is  the  name  of  him — that'll  tak'  of   Maga.      AVe    hope   we   maintain 

tbe  pawmics  without   a  word,  and  be  a  wholesome   suspicion  of  our  own 

rhL?wieP.a\d""doTu!"   U-ra  Judgment  when  we  hare  to  speak  of 

sore  thinj;,  Miss  Marget,  to  be  trystcd  «•  hterary  foster-child   of  our    own  ; 

with  the  charge  of  bairns.'  but   we  believe   the    verdict  of  the 

'• '  And  so  it  is,  Mr.  Keuben,'  said  I.  reading  public  will  fully  bear  us  out 

- '  I    laugh  whUc«    to   myself,'    said  jf   ^.^             ^^at   in   delicnte    pathos 

Reuben,  *  at  the  way  the  wee  vexations  ,               xu  *    x                u    i           •   i. 

Uke  their  pawmies,  for  ye  can  have  a  «^^J?  e^ace,  that  story  reached  a  point 

perception  of   the  bairn^s  nature  mair  vhich  the  writer  at  her  best  has  never 

mostly  in  that  way  than  in  any  other,  exceeded — which    indeed    it    would 

There   are  some   of   a   fearful   nature,  be  very  difficult  for  any  writer  to  do. 

that  will    draw   back    the    hand    when  ja.  •    j*.    a.^^  ^.,«u  ♦«   „„„  ^c  :*.  .u-* 

the  tawse  comes  down,   in  an    unwise  }};  '^  "?*  [^^  ^^^^  ^f  f^  ?f  !*  ^?t 

coward  spirit,  seeinjr  they  maun  bear  the  ^t  made  the     hast  Neuk  of  i  ife    in 

pain  some   time,   whether  they  will  or  some    sort    classic   ground ;    that   it 

no.    And  there  are  some  that  hold  their  did  for  that  far  corner,  what  in  lar- 

arm  bold  out,  to  get  it  ower  at  once;  j^           g^^^^,           try  has   done 

and  there  are  some,  mair  especial  the  ?      , ,  °                     -  \,      -^tt.  ,  ,.      , 

women  bahns  (for  ye  are  ever  a  pawkie  '^^  ^"^    scenery  of  the    Highlands  ; 

set,  Miss  Marget),    that  will   look   me  that  Kellie  Law,  and   Balcarres,  and 

fair    in    the    e'en,  as  if   they   thought  little     Pittenweem      itself,     became 

their  bit  shining  faces  would  stop   my  names  of  significance  to  many  ears 

hand.     There  is  one  lassie  wean — puir  „.u:«u     o^««Jw>i.,    i.«„«,    *u^:-  \,^      a 

wee  wifie,  she  has  had  a  sore  time  of  it  f  ^J^^  *  scarcely    knew   their   sound 

with  the    measles— Femie  Telfer,    wha  before.        More    than    one    English 

will  glint  at  me  with  her  blue  e'en  and  visitor,   rambling    over  the    fine   old 

her   smile,  till  I    can  scarce   think    to  house  which  still  bears  the  name  of 

IriLirFTJc^Vu-"-    "«">•«""«•"  Kellie   Castle    and    stands  a  silent 

'                       °  and  somewhat  melancholy  witness  of 

Or     Peter     Young\s     reminiscences  ^^^^  departed  glories  of  the  land,  has 

of    Mr..   Novimundy's    lectures     at  <^/^"S^^  himself  trying  to  identify,  as 

Cruive  End  : though  it  were  an  historical  fact,  the 

high  window  facing  the  west  where 

"There's  been  ane   on  the  richt  way  little  Katie  sat  at  the  feet  of  "good 

to  read  poetry,  and  ane  on  the  choice  Lady  Anne"  as   she  plied    her    per- 

of  books,  and  ane  on  the  Latin  C^sars  petual    embroidery  :     kind,      gentle 

— a   wheen    auld    rli)s    thae    last.      To  \r^,^a,    r^^i^i't^a    fK^   Kiii.;^./!    ,./^^««^« 

think  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  honest  man,  ^""t  Erskme,  the   buried   romance 

answering  for  his   life  before  that  deU  of  whose  nature  was  never  to  know 

Nero,  as  I  might  do  myscl'   before  the  development  —  upon     whom      *' the 

shcritf!"  singing  mantle  and  the  garland  had 

come  down    in  an  agony,  and   only 

And  the  opinion  of  Peter  s  wife  upon  the  harp  had  been  withheld."     And 

the  same :  possibly    some    half-de.spairing    but 

,,  ^,        „   ^  .,  ^  ^      ^  ,            ^     ,  true  affection  has  been  cheered   un- 

-  The  auld  fml  body,  he's  proud  at  ^^^  absence  and  trial  by  reading  of 

what  he  ca  s  improving  his  mind,  and  ^  ..    o            T           •  •   ^   ''-"^xiug,  kji 

here  >Ienie  and  me  are  left  the  leelang  K.atie  btewart  promising— and  stand- 

iiicht  our  lane.    I'm  malstly  driven  to  ing  fast  to  her  promise  spite  of  all 
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temptation — to  "  keep  her  heart  up,"  other  men  fail,  while  the  failure  is 
though  it  shall  be  "  for  twenty  year."  more  evident,  because  the  ideal  is  pro- 
Other  novels  followed  in  quick  perlysohigh — are  noted  with  keen  ob- 
succession.  *  Henry  Muir/  *  Magda-  servation,  though  without  any  breach 
len  Hepburn/  *Adam  Gr«eme  of  of  charity.  There  is  no  satire— 
Mossgray'  (deservedly  a  favourite),  though  there  is  too  much  truth — 
'The  Orphans,*  and  'Days  of  My  in  that  pathetic  little  picture  of  the 
Life  * — all  date  within  the  succeed-  transplanted  College  Fellow,  the  new 
ing  four  years.  And  meanwhile  "  Rector,"  whom  "  perhaps  all  the 
these  pages  contained,  from  the  same  years  of  his  life  had  not  taught  so 
hand,  the  pretty  little  idyl  called  much  as  did  that  half-hour  in  an 
*The  Quiet  Heart,'  no  unworthy  unknown  poor  bed-chamber,  where, 
companion  to  '  Katie  Stewart,'  though  honest  and  humble,  he  stood  aside, 
not  80  universally  popular.  *  Zaidee '  and  kneeling  down,  responded  to  bis 
and  *  The  Athelings '  were  also  first  young  brother's  prayer ;"  and  who, 
given  to  the  public  under  Maga's  when  he  reaches  home,  "  for  the 
auspices — both  in  the  same  year ;  first  time  in  his  life,  set  himself  ia 
and  *  Lilliesleaf,'  '  The  House  on  the  inquire  what  was  his  supposed  busi- 
Moor,'  and  that  delightful  story  for  ness  in  this  world."  His  highly 
younger  readers,  *  Agnes  Hopetoun's  orthodox  successor,  indignant  at  the 
School  Days,'  followed  at  brief  in-  somewhat  irregular  ministrations  of 
tervals  from  other  publishers.  It  the  same  young  brother — the  "  Per- 
might  well  have  been  supposed  that  petual  Curate'*  of  the  little  district 
so  active  a  pen  would  have  needed  of  St  Roque's,  which  is  still  within 
rest  for  a  while,  and  that  without  the  boundaries  of  his  own  ccclesi- 
longer  respite  from  work,  some  trace  astical  dominion  ;  and  that  young 
of  weariness  would  have  betrayed  Anglican  himself,  preaching  con- 
itself  in  the  continuous  effort  But  scientiously  his  *'  curious  liUle  ser- 
if, here  and  there,  in  the  volumes  mon,"  with  its  "choice  little  sen- 
comprised  in  this  long  list,  some  im-  tences  about  the  Church,"  before  his 
perfections  may  be  traced  which  are  evangelical  aunts,  knowing  all  the 
incident  to  rapid  execution,  no  one  time  that  it  is  like  to  forfeit  him 
can  say  that  there  was  any  symptom  the  living  of  which  they  have  the 
of  exhausted  brain  or  failing  hand  presentation,  and  which  he  wants 
in  the  remarkable  series  known  as  so  much  because  he  is  in  love,— 
the      *  Chronicles    of     Carlingford.'  nothing    can    be    a  more    life-like 

*  The  Rector,'  *  The  Doctor's  Family,'  impersonation    of    the    varieties   of 

*  Salem  Chapel,'  *  The  Perpetual  Cu-  clerical  character  than  these  are, 
rate,'  *  Miss  Marjoribanks,'  —  form  or  more  scrupulously  fair.  The 
together  a  family  group  of  stories  authoress  does  not  like  the  little 
which  may  take  their  place  una-  Anglican  sermon  (at  which  she  deals 
bashed  by  the  side  of  the  acknow-  sundry  blows  in  a  more  recent  novel, 
ledged  classics  of  modern  fiction,  and  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
In  this  series  *  Salem  Chapel '  con-  but  a  thin  kind  of  spiritual  nourish- 
fessedly  holds  the  first  place.  The  ment);  but  she  quite  gives  the  High 
Church  parsons  had  not  been  ban-  Church  curate  of  St  Roque's  his  due. 
died  mincingly ;  not  that  there  is  But  *  Salem  Chapel'  was  to  most 
any  shadow  of  unfairness  in  the  readers  a  new  revelation.  The 
way  they  are  dealt  with,  but  the  "fierce  light"  which  in  these  days 
little  weaknesses  and  hollownesses  beats  upon  the  parish  clergyman,  if 
which  are  incidental  to  their  position  he  be  anything  better  than  a  dummy 
— the  points  in  which  they  fail  as  or  an  automaton,  had  never  yet  been 
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let    in     upon    the    Nonconformist  larity,  knd  compelled  to  retire  before 
The  parson  always    get  bullied  in  a    younger    successor,    is    pathetic 
the  county  paper,  if  he  has  any  dis-  enough :  but  here  it  must  be  con- 
tinctive  character  at  all;  railed  at  fcssed  that  the  Church  has  hitherto 
by  the  Dissenters  if  he  is  too  active,  been  in  a  still  more  painful  difficulty 
rebuked  by  the  good  ladies  of  his  — the  continued  occupation  of  her 
parish  if  he  is  too  quiet     It  is  very  parishes  by  men  grown    incapable 
well  for  him  if  he  is  not  made  the  from    age    and    infirmity.      Young 
subject  of    a    letter    either  in  the  Vincent,  with   his  high  aspirations 
*  Guardian  *   or    the    *  Record,* — the  and    disappointment — his    elevated 
two    great    "religious"    newspapers  ideal  and  his  disgust  at  the  vulgar 
which  are  such  curious  exponents  of  reality  ;  who  had  hoped  to  enter  on 
the  Church's  law  of  Charity — accord-  his  duties  at  Carlingford  as  "  an  apos- 
ing  to   the   colour  of  his   opinions,  tie  of  thought  and  religious  opinion,*' 
But  the  little  difficulties  between  a  and  finds  himself  sinking  suddenly 
Nonconformist  minister,  his  deacons,  into  "  coorses"  of  sermons  and  statis- 
and  his  congregation,  though  always  tics  of    seat-letting — into   **  tea-par- 
supposed   to  be  certainly  not  less  ties  of  deacons*  wives,  and  the  com- 
than  those  which  beset  the  Church  placent  society  of  these  good  people 
and  its  officials,  were  not  so  much  who  were    conscious    of    doing    so 
public  property.     Besides,  agitation  much  for  the  chapel  and  the  minis- 
seems  the  normal  state  of  such  com-  ter  ;'*    Beecher,    the     lively    young 
munities.     Popular  elections,  settle-  preacher  from  "*Omerton**  college, 
ments  and  displacements   of  minis-  intent  on  making  what  he  calls  **an 
ters,   and    even    the    separation    of  *it**  in  his  profession;  the  deacons 
malcontents  from   the  main    body,  of    the    connection — honest,    coarse 
would    appear  to    be  of    the  very  Mr.  Tozer,  who  backs  up  the  minister 
essence  of    such   principles  as  are  with  as  much  of  English  heartiness 
indicated   by  the  words  *'  Indepen-  as  is  consistent  with  a  very  narrow 
dent**   and  *' Congregational.**     The  mind,  and  Mr.  Pigeon  who  leads  the 
reading     public     knew    very    little  opposition — the    great    tea-meeting, 
about   these  matters,   important  as  and  the  little  back-parlour  suppers ; 
they  always  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  and    then    the    women — oh,    those 
'* connection.**     How   the  authoress  women!      Phoebe,  and  her  mother, 
of   *  Salem   Chapel  *   came  to  know  and  Mrs.  Pigeon ;  well,  vulgarity  is 
so  much  about  them  is  one  of  those  no  sin,  and  there  is  as  much  spite, 
minor  mysteries  of   literature  into  and  meanness,  and  jealousy  exercised 
which,    we    suppose,   we  must  not  under  the  politest  phrases,  and  veiled 
inquire.     We  ourselves   profess  no  under  the  most  charming  manners, 
esoteric  knowledge  whatever    upon  as   ever  found  vent  in  the  cheese- 
the  subject ;  but  of  the  essential  truth  monger*s  back-parlour  or  the   poul- 
of    the  pictures   of    Nonconformity  terer's  drawing-room  at  Carlingford, 
which  we  get  in  that  clever  story  there  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  held  it  up  to 
can  be  no  doubt,  any  more  than  of  scorn  vigorously  in  some  of  her  other 
their  quiet  humour.    The  actual  story  works.     But  the  vulgar   expression 
in    *  Salem   Chapel*  is  less   artistic  of  these  feelings  admits  of  bolder 
than  in  many  others  from  the  same  drawing  and  stronger   colours ;  and 
hand ;  but  this  is  lost  sight  of  alto-  we   do  not  remember  anywhere  in 
gethcr  in  the  admirable  painting  of  fiction  to  have  seen  this  kind  of  life 
the  detached  scenes.     Poor  old  ;Mr.  painted  with  such  apparent  truth  to 
Tufton,  made  painfully  conscious  of  nature   and   so    little    exaggeration, 
increasing  years   and  waning  popu-  Caricatures  of  vulgar  life  are  very 
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often  vulgar  themselves :  it  is  the  his  troubled  spirit,  escapes  hastily 
great  merit  of  these  Carlingford  through  the  vestry  door  to  avoid  the 
sketches  to  be  entirely  free  from  this  congratulations  of  his  puzzled  dea- 
fault.  The  Salem  Chapel  connec-  cons  upon  such  "rousing"  oratory, 
tion  are  vulgar — intensely  vulgar;  He  protests,  in  a  subsequent  inter- 
but  we  feel  that  they  are  acting,  view  with  Tozor,  against  being 
according  to  their  lights  and  ways  expected  to  call  and  give  ezplana- 
of  thinlung,  as  they  might  be  ex-  tions  of  this  unusual  conduct  to  the 
pected  to  act ;  that  they  have  living  leading  members  of  his  flock ;  if  he 
human  souls  in  them,  and  are  not  had  known  *Hhat  sort  of  thing*' 
mere  puppets  for  whom  the  author  was  required  of  him,  he  would  never 
refines  vulgar  sentiments  and  vulgar  have  come  to  the  place  at  all. 

modes  of  expression.     Poor  Phoebe's  ,.  «„     ,y.        x     .  ,      .,  «, 

u*              'u •!•*.•                 i.            11  Mr.  Vmcent,   sir,    said  Tozer,  bo- 

gushing  sensibihties  are  not  so  r^lly  le^nly  pushing  away  his  empty  teJcop, 

offensive  as  the  arts  and  affectations  and  leaning  forward  over  the  table  on 

of  young  women  in  higher  society ;  his  folded  arms,  *  them  an*t  the  senti- 

and    the    chief    difference    between  "?^"^  ^^^  *  pastor  In  our  connection, 

the   Salem   deacons  and    the    more  J^  ?o"l^f  «„?' ^ ^ge-^c^^egr  X",? 

fined    critics    and    opponents    with  there's    no    freedom;     but     them    as 

whom  the  orthodox  parochial  clergy-  chooses    their    own    pastor,  and  i«j5 

man  often  has  to  deal,  is   that  the  ^heir  own  pastor,  and   don't  spare  no 

former  speak  out.  P'^\'^f  Y"  make  him  comfortAble,  has  a 

TJ„f     ♦!.«    •««!    ,««„i,««^«       e    AU  right  to  expect    different.      Them  ant 

But    the    real    weakness    of    the  the  sentiments,  sir,  for  Salem  folks.   I 
Nonconformist    system— the    bond- .  don't  say  if  they're  wrong  or  right-l 

ago  under  which  some  of  their  best  don't  make  myself  a  judge  of  no  man; 

men     confessedly    groan— is     more  ^"^  ^'^®  ^^^  *  ^^^  ^^  «"»'  connection, 

forcibly  illustrated  by  some  of  the  ^t  fk^uoT-tUal""  In"  nKl  "^ 

scenes  between  the  minister  and  the  to  please  his  flock,  has  got  to  please  hia 

deacons  of  Salem  thjin  in  any  graver  flock    whatever    happens,    and    neither 

and   more  controversial  work.     Tlie  "^^  "O""  "^  other  man  can  make  it  dif- 

impetuous   young   Vincent,    who  is  ^*-''*^"*^' " 

by  no  means  the  plastic  material  out  And  what  a  lesson  is  read-if  it 

of    which    popular    Nonconformist  were  of  any  use  to  read  lessons  up- 

ministers  are  made,  protests  hotly  on  matters    of    controversy— to  the 

against  what  he  calls  **  inquisition*  advocates   of  that   "voluntary  svs- 

on  the  part  of  his  constituents.     Pie  tem"  which  sounds  so  apostolic  tnd 

asks  whether  he  is  supposed  to  be  so  plausible,  and  is  so  dangerous  as 

A  ^^^f'T?"*  ^^^^^  congregation"?  we  moderns  interpret  it,  in  the  in- 

And  Mr.  lozer,  the  deacon,  answers  dignant  farewell   which   the  young 

'^"^  •""  minister   hurls   at   his   flock  at  the 

"'If  a  minister  ain't   a   servant,  wc  meeting  which  he  has  himself  called 

pays   him  his  salary  at  the  least,  and  (after   they   have    sat   in    judgment 

^nPuu^  ^'^f  u  ^'^'''^?*  ""f  .T'^  7?^^^  "Po°  ^J°i    and    acquitted    him  bv 

sulkily.      'If  itwerent  for  that  I  don  t  i         ^      \         j       i^y*^^    """ 

give  a  sixpence  for  the  Dissenting  con  acclamation),^  and  which  poor  Tozer 

nection.    Them  as  likes  to  please  them-  ^^^^    *"®    kindest     intentions,    and 

selves  would  be  far  better  in  a    State  proud  of  his  own  success  as  a  parti- 

ni^ody:    TS's'my°C;- ""''I'l'"""  san  has  liberaUy  turned  into  .  tea- 

J     xiivui  D  my  >i^,w».  iiiSL^i  at  his  own  expense! 

It  will   be   remembered   how  the  ,,t                  m  .. 

uery  sermon  out  of   the   depths   of  diuation  from  no  bishop,  from  no  tern- 
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poral   provision,  from   no   traditionary  or  two  other  novels  which  followed 

Church,  but  from  the  hands  of  the  peo-  j^^  ^^  come  to  one  of  the   freshest 

pie.    Perhaps  I    am    less   sure   than    I  ^  ,  a      •  •     i    x  au  au  » 

was  at  first,  when   you  were   all   dis-  and  most  onginal  of  the  authoress  s 

posed  to  praise  me,  that  the  voice  of  works,  which  first  made  its  appear- 

the  people  is  the  voice  of  God;    but  ance   in    ^Macmillan's    Magazine^ — 

however  that  may  be,  what  I  received  » A    Son   of    the   Soil'     Aeain    the 

from  von  I  can  but  render  up  to  you.  „«/>«a;c  i«;^   ;»»    ♦k^  «o,.,r»*J;  r.*   i?;f« 

I  resign  into  your  hands  your  pulpit,  ^^^^^  »\'«^f  »"   *^e  county  of  Fife 

which    you   have    erected   with    your  0°  t^he  banks  of  the      Holy  Loch ; 

money,  and  hold  as  your  property.    I  and  though  in  the  course  of  the  nar- 

cannot  hold  it  as  your  vassal    If  there  rative  we  are  carried  as  far  as  Rome, 

is  any  truth  in  the  old  phrase  which  ^^  confess  that  it  is  so  long  as  the 

calls  a  church  a  cure  of  souls,  it  is  cer-  *     i.     x  au         'a       •    u        -r        a* 

tain  that  no  cure  of  souls  can  be  dele-  {       J^f,  *^^  ^^^  ^^  "<^^  **?  ^^*^^® 

gated  to  a  preacher  by  the  souls  them-  heath,      that    the    charm    is    most 

selves  who  are  to  be  his  care.    I  find  powerful      The  hook  contains  one 

my  old  theoric8  inadequate  to  the  posi-  of  the  most  Original  and  carefuUy- 

tion  in  which  I  find  myself,  and  all  I  j„„„„  «u««.«+««o  ;«  *v,«  \^^^  i:«f  ^t 

can  do  is  to  give  up  the  p<it  where  I  drawn  characters  m  the  long  list  of 

find  myself  in  the  lurch.    I  am  either  -Mrs.   Ulipnant  s  dramatis  personal. 

your   servant,  responsible   to    you,   or  If  such  a  man  as  Lauderdale  is  pos- 

God's   servant,    responsible    to    him—  gible  anywhere,   he  is  possible,  we 

l^i^Q^  M  *         ''  Circumstances  of    Scottish    national 

and  university  life.  He  is  intro- 
duced to  us  suddenly,  with  the 
Well — the  bitterest  Nonconform-  vaguest  hint  as  to  his  youthful  his- 
ist  is  a  man ;  and  even  Pigeon,  the  tory,  as  a  man  whose  early  studies 
defeated  leader  of  the  malcontents,  at  Glasgow  have  been  interrupted 
recognises  in  his  way  the  grand  in-  by  family  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
dependence  of  the  utterance,  and  ment,  and  who  has  come  up  to  col- 
shouts  out  that  "the  pastor  had  lege  again,  late  in  life  to  renew  them, 
spoken  up  handsome.'*  And  the  without  any  definite  view  of  turning 
whole  connection  is  honestly  griev-  them  to  advantage  in  the  future, 
ed  as  well  as  astonished  that  the  maintaining  himself  meanwhile  by 
addition  of  fifty  pounds  and  the  some  handicraft  tracfe  of  which  he 
"piece  of  plate,"  which  are  at  once  is  not  really  ashamed,  but  as  to 
voted  by  the  repentant  fiock,  fail  which  he  maintains  a  whimsical 
to  shake  the  young  minister's  re-  reticence.  He  is  a  Pyrrhonist,  and 
solution.  in  some  sort  a  cynic  ;  but  he  is  this, 
We  might  owe  some  apology  to  as  it  were,  by  profession,  while  at 
the  reader  for  thus  reintroducing  heart  he  is  the  most  unselfish  and 
some  of  the  contents  of  our  own  gentle-natured  of  human  beings, 
pages,  but  the  whole  story  of  *  Salem  His  conversations  throughout  the 
Chapel '  seems  to  us  to  stand  almost  book  with  Colin  Campbell,  —  the 
alone  in  its  graphic  delineation  of  young  farmer's  son  of  Ramore, 
this  particular  sphere  of  English  whom  the  elder  student  takes  under 
middle-class  life,  which,  in  spite  of  his  wing  when  first  launched  into 
its  wide  extent  and  growing  im-  university  life,  and  whom  ho 
portance,  is  very  little  understood  watches  over  with  all  the  tender- 
by  those  who  stand  outside  it  ness  of  a  woman — are  almost  a  sys- 
Passing  over  *  Brownlows '  and  tern  of  philosophy  in  themselves ; 
*  John,'  already  familiar  to  all  read-  full  of  startling  paradox  and  quaint 
ers  of  Maga,  as  well  as  the  pretty  humour,  yet  of  an  earnest  sugges- 
tale  of   *  Madonna  Mary,' and    one  tiveness   which   makes   the    reader 
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pause  and  think.  He  staggers  his 
young  friend,  who  is  studying  for 
the  Kirk,  by  'such  remarks  as  the 
following,  half  earnest,  half  ironical, 
thrown  out  as  it  were  casually, 
partly  the  result  of  a  process  of 
discussion  always  going  on  in  his 
own  mind,  partly  with  a  view  to 
educate  his  young  companion — the 
^'  callant,"  as  he  affectionately  calls 
him — in  liberal  ideas,  and  free  him 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  fetters 
of  youthful  prejudice  : — 

*'It'a  often  a  wonder  to  me  wbnt 
the  Almighty  took  the  trouble  to 
make  man  lor  at  a'.  He's  a  poor  crea,- 
turc  at  the  best,  and  gives  an  aufu' 
deal  of  trouble  for  very  little  fjood. 
Considering  all  things,  I'm  of  opmion 
that  we're  very  little  better  than  an 
experiment,  and  very  likely  we've 
been  greatly'  improved  upon  in  mair 
recent  creations." 

He  doubts  everything — even  that 
he  has  any  right  to  doubt:  and 
when  Colin,  who  is  not  of  the  most 
pacific  temperament,  claims  as  good 
a  right  to  an  opinion  as  himself,  he 
replies, — 

"That's  no  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion ;  I  never  said  any  man  had  a 
nu^ht  to  opinions — I  inclnie  to  the  other 
side  of  the  question  mysel'." 

This  metaphysical  scepticism, 
however,  is  "crossed  at  every  turn 
by  an  equally  lively  belief  in  the 
truth  of  his  fellow- creatures,  which 
was  a  sad  drawback  to  his  philoso- 
phy." 

His  conversations  with  the  young 
enthusiast  Meredith,  who  is  dying 
of  consumption  at  Frascati,  and  is 
possessed  by  the  one  idea  of  "  con- 
verting" every  one  with  whom  ho 
comes  in  contact,  are  told  with  re- 
markable power.  Questions  which 
must  occur  in  some  shape  to  every 
thoughtful  spirit  are  put  into  bold 
and  striking  language.  Lauderdale, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  "  no  un- 
believer, but  whose  heart  longed  to 
know  and  see  what  others  were  con- 


tent in  vague  generalities  to  tell  of, 
and  say  they  believed." 


*'No  to  speak  of  hopes  a  man  has  a? 
a  Christian — though  I  maybe  cunna 
see  them  as  clear  as  that  callant  thinks 
he  does — it  would  be  an  awfu'  satisfac- 
tion to  ken  what  was  the  meaning  of 
it  a',  which  is  my  grand  dilficulty  in 
this  life." 

"It's  awfu'  difficult  to  ken.  For  my 
part,  it's  a  great  wonder  to  me  thai 
there  has  never  been  any  revelation 
worthy  of  credit  out  of  that  darkness. 
That  poor  fellow  Dives,  in  the  parable, 
is  the  only  man  I  mind  of  tlial  takft* 
a  Christian  view  of  the  subject.  Ho 
would  have  sent  one  to  tell.  The 
miracle  is,  that  nac  man  was  ever  per- 
mitted to  come."    .    .     . 

"Why  can  they  no  speak  nor  vc 
hear?  You'll  no  tell  me  tliat  heaven 
and  the  presence  of  God  can  take  the 
love  out  of  a  living  souL  If  love's  no 
everlasting,  I've  no  desire  to  be  ever- 
lasting myself,  and  if  I'm  to  be  no 
more  liereafter  to  them  that  belong  to 
me,  than  to  legions  of  strange  angek, 
or  a  whole  nation  of  fremd  folk ! " 


Meredith  "cannot  bear  to  think 
that  perhaps  they  may  not  meet" 
in  heaven. 

"*May  be  no,*  said  the  philosopher; 
*  there's  "^  the  awful  question.  A  man 
might  go  ranging  about  the  shining 
streets  for  ever,  and  never  find  thera 
that  belonged  to  liim ;  or,  if  there's 
no  geographical  limits,  tlicre  may  be 
others  harder  to  pass.  It's  awfu'  littli' 
comfort  I  can  get  for  my  own^  mind  out 
of  shining  streets.' "... 

"  '  It's  maybe  a  whcen  like  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Sadducees — Fm  no  saying'; 
and  it's  jawfu',  the  dead  blank  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  that's  pat  forth 
for  a  response — no  any  information  to 
you;  nothing  but  a  quenching  of  your 
flippant  questions  and  impudent  pre- 
tensions. No  "marrying  or  giving  in 
marriage  "  there, — and  the  curious  tools 
baffled,  but  nac  light  thrown  upon  tlie 
darkness.  I'll  have  to  wait  like  other 
folk  for  mv  answer.'  "... 

.  .  .  "*  Whiles  my  mind  inclines 
to  the  thought  that  it  must  be  a  peace- 
able sleep  that  wraps  them  a'  tfil  the 
great  day,  which  would  account  for 
file   awfu'    silence;     but    there's  some 
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thincjs    that  go  against    that     This  ia  *and  the  maist   part  o'   them  is  great 

what  makes  me  most  indignant  at  the  nonsense.      Ony    little   scraps    of    real 

idiots     with     their    spirit-rapping     and  supplication  there  may  be  in  Uiem,  you 

gibberish.     Does    ony   mortal    with    a  could  get  through  in  five  minutes ;  *^tiie 

heart  within  his  bosom  dare   to  think  rest  is   a*   remarks,    tliat    I    never   can 

that,  if  love  does  not  open  their  sealed  discriminate  if  they* re  meant  for  mc  or 

lips,     any  power    in    the  world  can  ? '  for  the  Almighty.'  '*' 
cried  the   philosopher,  whose   emotion 
again   got    beyond   his    control.      *It'8 

an   awfu*    marvel,    beyond   my   reach,*         We  must  not  stop  here  to  do  more 

he  said,   *  when  a  word  of  communica-  than    name,    amongst     the    two   or 

tion  would  make  a'  the  difference,  why  three   stories    which    Mrs.    Oliphant 

it's    not  permitted— if   it  were   but  to  i  „„  o;r,«^  «;«««  „^   *u«4.     i  •  u  u 

keep  a  hSirt  from   breaking  here  and  ^^^  since  given  us,  that  which  bears 

there.'"  the  somewhat    fanciful  title  of   *At 

His    Gates,'  as    one  of    the    most 

A  sweet  picture  of  matronly  wo-  popular  of  her  tales  of  modern  Eng- 
manhood,  in  the  same  story,  is  Golin  lish  life.  It  is  time  to  pass  to  the 
Campbell's  mother,  the  mistress  of  volumes  which  lie  before  us  —  her 
Ramore,  in  whose  peaceful  and  well-  latest  work — and  which  were  in- 
ordered  household  —  one  of  those  tended  to  form  the  more  imme- 
phases  of  Scottish  rural  life  which  diate  subject  of  this  notice, 
the  writer  understands  so  well — the  Most  readers  will  rejoice  with 
tall,  strong  sons  are  growing  up  ourselves  to  meet  the  authoress  here 
nature's  gentlemen.  Tier  simple  once  more  upon  Scottish  ground,  and 
faith  stands  far  apart  from  Lauder-  in  that  "EastNeuk,"  of  Fife  which 
dale's  free  inquiiy;  though  to  her,  she  knows  so  well,  and  with  which 
too,  some  of  the  ways  of  Providence  in  *  Katie  Stewart'  she  first  made 
— such  as  rain  in  the  late  northern  us  familiar.  Admirable  as  are  many 
harvest — ^are  mysterious.  of  her  sketches  of  English  life,   she 

seems  never  so  thoroughly  at  home 

*'  *  It's  awfu'  to  think  o'  the  rain,  how  as  when  she  peoples  her  ideal  stage 
it's  talking  the  bread  out  of  us  poor  ^i^h  her  own  countrymen  and  wo- 
folk's  mouths ;  but  to  be  sure  it  s  the  _  u\r  ii  ^v.  ^  j.  n_ 
Lord's  will  — if  it  be  na,'  said  the  "?®^-  May  '  —  the  pet  abbrevia- 
homely  speculator,  *  that  the  weather's  tion  by  which  Marjory  Ilay-Heriot 
ane  o*f  the  things  that  has  been  per-  of  Pitcomlie  is  known  in  her  own 
raitted,  for  wise  reasons,  to  fall  into  household,  and  under  which  she 
ither  hands:  and  I'm  sure,  judging  •  .jxj  .  ..  volumos— is 
by  the  way  it  comes  just  when  it's  no  ^ives  a  iiiie  lo  inese  volumes— is 
wanted,  anc  might  think  so,  mony  a  ?"e  of  the  freshest  and  most  charm- 
time,  in  this  country-side.' "  ing    of    Mrs.    Oliphant's     creations. 

-  Born  in  the  old  house  of  Pitcomlie, 

If  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  a  gentle  con  where  the  Hay-Heriots    have    dwelt 

tempt   for  the  "little  Anglican   ser-  " for  more  centuries  than  can  easily 

mon,"  she  is  no  great  admirer  of  the  be  reckoned," — a  family  mansion  oi* 

extempore  prayer  of  the  Kirk,  as  to  some   local    pretension,   stately   but 

which  Farmer  Campbell  himself  has  dull,  with  its  grand  though  somewhat 

something  to  say.  desolate    outlook    upon     the    broa  d 

-I've   aye    been    awfu'   against   set  ^stuary  of  the  Forth  and  the  North 

prayers  read  out  of  a  book;  but  I  can-  Sea,— she  has  grown  up  to  woman  's 

not  but  allow  tlio  English    chapel  has  estate   in   a   sweet  natural    dignit  y, 

a  kind  of  advantage  m   that,  for   nae  with  very  few  of  the  weaknesses  ai  \d 

fool  can  spoU  your   devotion  there,  as  conventionalities    of  her   sex.      S  he 

very  near  as  well  as  if  they  were  writ-  given  to  her  character  an  amount     of 

ten  down,*  said  the  farmer  of  Ramore,  firmness    and    independence    whi   ch 
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yet  leaves  her  thoroughly  feminine,  division,    even    in    the    mind  of  & 

If  her  father  and  her  bachelor  uncle  Scotchman  and  a  Radical. 

— **  Mr.  Chairles,"  as  he  is  called —  We  have  no  intention  of  epitom- 

are   not  fully  conscious  of  the  trea-  ising    the   story   for   the   benefit  of 

sure  which    they   possess  in    their  idle  readers.     If  they  want  to  know 

bright  young   housekeeper,  she  has  how  fast  and  thick  the  sorrows  fall 

an  undisputed  kingdom  of  her  own  on     the    old     house     of    Pitcomlic, 

in  the  little  fishing  town   of  Comlie  which,  as  May  sadly  calls  to  mind, 

— which  the  reader  may  or  may  not,  has  been   free   from    sorrow  for  so 

as  he  pleases,  identify  with  Citiil  or  long,    and   how   heavily    they  press 

any  other  quiet-  burgh   in   the  East  upon  poor  May  herself,  who  has  to 

Neuk.  bear  the  burden  of  others  as  well  is 

her  own, — they  must  go  to  the  vol- 

*'She  went  along  the  street  of  Com-  umes    themselves.      But    the  scene 

lie  with  the  free  yet  measured  step  of  ^  ^y^^  death-bed  of  Tom  Heriot  wfll 

a  pnncess,  aware  that  every  eye  in  the  T           w^»«.*i  t^^vt  ^^   xvui  xicuvi  »fm 

place    (there    were    not    many   visible)  ^«^''  extraction;    and    it   would   be 

was  turned  to  her ;  but  so  used  to  that  diflScult  to  point  to  any  passage  in 

homage  that    it  gave  her   only  a   fine  fiction  which    surpasses  it  in  quiet, 

moral  support,  and   made   her   neither  natural  pathos 

vain  nor  proud."  *^ 

Of  course  much  of  this  homage  is 

due  to  her  position  as  Miss  Hay-  t^^T/^rT,  wn  ^o/^/i  4^  ^^^  ^». ».«^».«  :« 
TT    •  i.      e  T-i'i.        !•        i_   i-      i_      i-*^  lom,  weusea  to  sav  our  prayers  in 

lleriot   of  ir'itcomlie ;     but    she    has    the    nursery   together  when   you  were 

subjects    also    whose    allegiance    is    ill,  don't  you  remember?    "Pray  God 

more  of  a  personal  character.     It  is    ^^^  a^ay  Tom's  fever,"  I  used  to  say. 

not  only  Jenny  Paterson  who  ad-  :^"l"*|t,\*^T  ^^^.^^^  ^"^  ^om  ^^ 
_.        i-i:      *  11         J  r  1  don't    think   I   said    my    prayers   this 

mires  the   tall    and    gi'aceful   young    morning.'  j    y   j 

lady  gathering  up  the  skirts  of  her  »  He  put  up  his  hand  to  stop  her,  and 
riding  habit  to  go  "up  the  stair"  then  his  countenance  chan^  and 
on  a  kindly  visit  to  Jenny's  mother ;    melted,  and   some  moisture  came  into 

but  even    her    brother   the  watch'  JjlL  la^l  ^^^-      ^^   ^^^  '  ^^ 

maker,  who  holds  "advanced  politi-  «»i  was' a  better  boy  in  those  days 

cal    opinions,"   and   considers    poor  than  I  am  now.* 

Jenny's    devotion   servile,  **  blushed  "*  You  never  made  yourself  out  to  be 

to   feel   that    he    himself    shared   it  ?^S  '   .^11^^'^'*'^:,  Y'""  ^k  r^^ 

I                 t                  u         ui.         J  you  were  always  good  to  me.    Oh,  God 

whenever    he   was    brought    under  bless  you,  deaJ  TR)m !   if  we  were  only 

its  influence."  to  say,  "  Our  Father,"— after  bein^  up 

all  night— don't  you  think  it  would  do 

"*But  it's  no  the  Icddy,  it's  the  wo-  us  good?' 

man  I  think  of,'  Radical  Jock  explained  *'  *  Say  what  you  like,  May.' 

to  himself— an   explanation  as  false  as  "The  words  were  commonplace,  but 

most  of  such  explanations  are."  not  the   tone  ;    and   Marjory,  with  hfe 

^,            ^,               .          .  .,       ^        i.  ^^^^  clasped    tighter  within  hers,  was 

The    authoress    is    privileged,     of  kneeling  down   by  the   bed,  when  the 

course,  in   a   way   which   no  reader  door  opened,  and  their  father  came  in. 

can    possibly  be,  to   know   the   real  }^^'  Heriot  had  grown  ten  years  older 

fientiments    of   her  characters ;    but  ^;«^«li!'*^i^»^'^-    ."^  T^fu'^^^ 

i.  u  1     i.1-'  I  •       xi    a't    1  miserable  smile,  put  on  at  the  door  as 

we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Jock,  a  woman  might  have  put  on  a  veil 
^dical   as   he  is,    suflfers    from    a        **  *  Well,  Tom,  my  man,  and  how  are 

somewhat    uncharitable    interpreta-  ^e  getting  on  now?'  he  said,  with  an 

•tion.     The  woman  and  the  "leddy"  attempt  at  hearty  jocularity,  most  piti- 

*re  very  difficult.to  separate  in  s/ch    *'^i^TSmtok^dZrhl^"^-.her'.  ghost- 
cases  by  any  logical  or  metophysical    ly  pretence  at  ease  to  his  sister's  toce, 
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as  she  knelt  by  the  bed,  with  his  hand  under   the   cypress,   in   the  shadow  of 

pressed    between   here,  now   and    then  Tcstaccio,  how  solemn  and  sacred  docs 

softly  kissing   it,  and   smiling   at   him  that  mound  of  classic  rubbish  become 

with  an  effort  which  became  more  and  to  us !     Something  of  the  same  effect 

more   painfuL     A    change    came   over  was    wrought    upon    Marjory    by    the 

his  own  countenance.     With  a  sudden  sight  of  poor  Tom's  rubbish,  now  that 

scared  look,   he  thrust  his  other  hand  death  had  made  it  mysterious/' 
into  his  father's,  and  grasped  him  tight 

^'^^*^)on'wrt^m^e^o^     he  cried,  with  ,  f,^^^  '^,9™   Herio^  however,    has 

one  momentary  unspeakable  pang.  left  something  else  behind   him    be- 

"  Then  swiftly  as  the  mind  moves  at  sides   these  frivolous   scraps  which 

moments   in   which    a   whole    lifetime  have  suddenly  become  pathetic,  and 

seems    concentrated,    he    recovered   his  *u^   nnnaid    hilU    whirh    Iia    in     IHa 

mcnUil  balance.     How  few  fail  at  that  ^^®   u^paia    D»lls   wDicn   lie   in    tne 

grand    crisis !     He    recovered    himself  same  desk,  more  painful  and  prosaic 

with  one  of  those  strange  rallyings  of  reminiscences.      There  had  been   a 

mental  courage  which   make   all  sorts  secret  which   half   escaped   his  lips 

of  men  die  bravely  with  forUtude  and  ^hen  dying,  which  he   had   put  off 

calm.      The  whole   revolution   of  feel-  j-  «i«  •;:„  T^    u-      „:„x««    „«;:!     u:« 

ing-^nlightenment,    despair,    self -com-  ^^sclosmg   to    his    sister    until    his 

mimd— passed    so    quickly,    that    only  memory  failed  him.     A  letter  m  a 

spectators   equally   absorbed    and   con-  woman^s    hand,    signed     "Isabell," 

contmted  could  have  followed  them.  which   May  finds   towards   the  end 

;n">l^:?"L^^„«?^?;J''if^kth!5.  ^w^  of  her  painful  search,  reminds  her 
to  be  so,  we  must  bear  it,  father.    We       -^      ii     .         j  ju«         -a     j. 

must  bear  it  as  well  as  we  can.'  "  Of  lom  s  last  words,  and  his  evident 

intention  to  have  made  her  his  con- 
fidant in  some  important  disclosure. 

May    opens    poor    Tom    Heriot^s  The  feelings  with  which  May  reads 

desk,  after  his  death,  to  spare  her  ^^^  re-reads   this  letter— in   which 

father  the  pain.  ^^^^  unknown    Isabell  promises  to 

make   "a  good  wife,"   while    it    is 
evidently      more      than      doubtful 
•*  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  sad  whether    she    had    ever    any  right 
as  thus  to  open  some  human  creature's  to    such    a    name — are    very   finely 
most  cherished    repositories,  when  tlie  imagined,  and  their  influence  upon 
poor  soul  is  gone,   and  can  guard  his  ,      °    ,  ^  .  j     a   ^  \i^ 
foolishness  no  mo^e.     How  tnTial  half  l^er  subsequent  conduct  forms   the 
the  things  are!  a  fourth  part  of  them,  main   interest   of    the    story.      The 
at   least,  thrown    there   in    that    light-  conflict   in   the   spirit   of   the   pure- 
hearted      inadvertence      which      death  minded    girl,    shrinking    from    the 
makes  to  appear  like  a  solemn  inten-  very  idea  of  vice,  and  even  more  of 
tion,    puzzling   the   survivore    with    its  ^''v  •"'^  "*   »iv^  »u^  «t^»a  ***vi«  «* 
want  of  meaning.      Why  did  he  keep  treachery  towards  a  woman,  on  her 
this  or   that?   an   unimportant   invita-  dead  brother's  part,  and  yet  indig- 
tion,  a  letter  about  nothing  at  all,  an  nant,  with  all  the   honest  pride  of 
empty  envelope    a  memorandum  about  ^n   ancient  and  unblemished  house, 
a  race,  a  receipt  for  physic  for  a  horse.       .   .u     xi.        vi.    x     i     a* 
What   a   curious   mixture  of   awe  and  ^^  }^^  thought  of  planting  a  coarse 
astonishment  was  in  her  as  she  gather-  and  uneducated  peasant  girl  as  the 
cd   them   together!     They  were   good  mistress   of    Pitcomlie,    i?  perfectly 
for  nothing  but  the  wastj-basket;  and  natural    and    very    naturally    told, 
yet   the   fact   that  Tom  had  treasured  ^^^^      ^        jj^  ''^  ^      ^    ^^  y^      ^ 
them  gave  the  worthless  scraps  an  m-  ^**'"Y    xvu*  Ji^^^iiyi*  i*«o  ^/^v»i     «  v^ 
tcrest.     She   cleared   away    a   mass  of  treacherous  to  this  Isabell,  or  miser- 
these  remains  of  his  life.     There  is  a  ably  faithless  to  the  honour  of  Pit- 
little   hiU  near  Rome  which   is  made,  comlie.     It  is  a  wretehed  alternative, 

s^fh  ot^VarulTesT^HcV^r!^^^^^^^^^  and  poor  May  does  not  know  which 
existence;  but,  ah  me!  when  one  re-  solution  of  the  odious  mystery  to 
members  what  sacred  spot  lies   there    choose      or      to     wish      for.     The 
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authoress  apologises  for  this  moral  between  two  idle  young  men,  whom 

hesitation  on  such  a  question  on  the  sporting  associations  bring  together, 

part  of  her  heroine,  and  prophesies  can   be  called   by  sueh   a  name  as 

that  "  the  ingenuous  reader  will  be  friendship — and    who    becomes,  bv 

disgusted  with  Marjory,  as  Marjory  force  of  circumstances,   the  friend 

was  with  herself."     But  there  is  no  in  a  more  real   sense  of   the  whole 

reason  why  readers  should  demand  Heriot  family.      A    gentleman  "of 

from  the  characters  of  fiction  a  more  the  best  blood   and   connections"— 

rigid  and   absolute  virtue  than  we  most    distinctly    a    gentleman,  and 

commonly  find  walking  this   earth  little  more, 
in  bodily  human  shape ;  and  some 

alloy   of    mortal    imperfection   even  "Almost  all   Uiat   could  be  said  in 

in    the    sweetest     character     seems  his    favour   was   ncffotive.     There  wa* 

necessary    to    bring    it    thoroughly  ^^  harm  in  him.     He  had  never  been 

within  the  sphere  of  our  sympathies,  l?''''^''^^  ,*",  t?^   discreditable   tnmsac- 

\\r^  ^^«.,;^«   ;«  ♦!.«  .^^«,««  ^*  fl«f,v«  ^*^">  ^^  ^^^  wronged  nobody;  he  had 

AV  e  require,  m  the  woman  of  fiction  not  even  bored  his  friends.   *  A  certain 

as  well  as  of  fact,                                »  fine   instinct,    indeed,    in    this   respect 

possessed   the    man;    he    had   no  higb 

"  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  ffood  moral  qualities,  no  principles  to  spealiL 

For  human  nature's  daily  food.**  of,  no  plan   of  life  or  rule  of  action: 

but  he  was  never  a  boor.     It  was  the 

Such  most  distinctly  is  May  Heriot :  one  great  quality  of  his  character;  lilie 

bright  enough,  and  good  enough,  to  ^^^   s^n   hi   Hood's   poem,    he   *  never 

iiiQtifv   all    the   natient   devotion   of  ^^™^  *^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^<^"'    »"d  ^^  "^^^^ 

justiiy   a  I   tne   pauent  aevotion  oi  ^^^^.^   ^  moment   too    late.     He  wa5 

her    Jiinglish     lover;    too    good,    as  always    agreeable,    sympathetic,    readv 

many  will  think,  for  the  somewhat  to  interest  himself   In  what  interested 

commonplace     fate    to    which     the  those  about  him." 
authoress  at  last  consigns  her.     And 

when  at  last  the  true  nobility  of  her  It  is  the  character,  no  doubt,  with 

nature  wins  its    complete    triumph  more  or  less  variation,  which  many 

over  feminine   scruples    and    social  good   women,   much    too    good  for 

prejudices  (which,  after  all,  we  must  them,  are  content  to  marry  in  real 

remember,  are  in  their  degree  safe-  life,   and  so  far  the   story  is  quite 

guards  to  every  woman),  we  appre-  true  to  nature.     If    Mrs.   Oliphant 

ciate    the    victory    all     the    more  desired  to  illustrate    the    immense 

because  we    have  been  allowed  to  influence  which,  in  the  formation  of 

watch  the  intensity  of  the  struggle,  such  connections,  is  exercised  both 

The    boldest    and    most    original  over  men  and  women  by  what  Mr. 

venture  in  the  book  is  the  character  Clough     calls     "juxtaposition,"    it 

of    the  hero^f    hero  he  must  be  could  not  have  been  better  or  more 

called    who    has    about    him    the  simply  done, 
fewest  possible  of  heroic  attributes. 

A  man  who  honestly  says  of  him-  "^l^^.iJL'nL^Vophet."''"'"'   "*  ^"* 
self,  and  with  pretty  nearly  as  much 

truth  as  honesty,  that  he  is   "  not  So  sings  the  poet  who  had  so  little 

much  of  a  fellow/'  and  "has  never  appreciation    in    bis   .life,    and    in 

thought  much  of  anvthing,"  is  sel-  whose  wayward  and   imperfect  ut- 

dom  the  character  which  finds  favour  terances,   scarcely    intelligible   even 

in  the  eyes  of  a  warm-hearted  and  to  himself,  the  critical  world  seems 

spirited    young    woman     such    as  now,  after  his  death,  to  be  strangely 

Marjory   Hay-Heriot.      Such,   how-  unanimous  in  recognising  the  voice 

ever,   is   Mr.    Fanshawe,  poor  Tom  of  genius  lost  too  early  for  itself  and 

Heriot's    friend— if     the     relations  for  others.     "  Juxtaposition,"— what 
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seems  an  accidental  combination  of  provemcnt  upon  the  gentle  and  liglit- 

circumstances,  whereby  the  lines  of  ]^^7^^    contentcdncss    of    the    past. 

two  young  people  on  their  entrance  Iwh'TnlhL.^^Ti  ^^^'^^^P^Il'^"^  ^o 
.  .  •',.,  1.  .  ,  J  .  which  Hunshawe  had  come.  Hi8  past 
into  life  become  curiously  and  m-  easy  life  was  odious  to  him ;  he  wanted 
sensibly  interwoven  :  this,  and  not  to  become  on  the  spot  somcthinc:  totally 
the  realisation  of  any  preconceived  different— something  which  seemed  to 
ideal,  is  the  history  of  many  earthly  bim  better,  though  morally  it  might 
».«^*«»^.c,  ««.!  v.tr  ««  «,««««  ^\f^  "0*  perhaps  be  so.  Certainly  at  the 
marriages,  and  by  no  means  the  fir:*t  offset  it  was  not  a  moral  improve- 
least  happy  ones.  ment      To     substitute     diflsatisfaction 

for  content,   uneasiness  for  calm,  care 
"Notthethingwe  would  wish,  but  the  thhig  and  mental  restlessness  for  the  hai)py 
we  mnst  even  put  up  with/*  insouciance  of     a  man  undisturbed    by 
XT                             J        i                I.    J.  ^ny  thought  of  his  career,  was  ncitheV 
JNever  were  words   of    a   poet   dis-  an  advantage  to  himself,  nor    to  any- 
coursing  of  love  less  conventionally  body  near  him.    He  who  had  been  the 
poetical,  and  seldom  more  true,  than  "^ost    good-natured,    easy-going,    well- 
these  of  the  "  Amours  de  Voyage."  conditioned  fellow  known  to  his  friends, 
Tk^^^  ;«  «  «r«n  i,„«»r«  c^w:^!  *u«*  became  all  at  once  moody,   uncertain, 
There  is  a  well-known  saying,  that  unmanageable.      He   had   resolved     to 
"  a  man  is  what   a  woman   makes  *  make  a  change,'  and  he  was  prcoceu- 
him  ;"  rather  a  favourite  with  female  pied,  to   the   exclusion   of   eventhint; 
moral  philosophers,  and   containing  else,  with  thoughts  of  what  that  change 
about  as  much  truth  in  it  as  most  of  ^^^ 
these  popular  aphorisms,  and  no  more. 

Some  women  seem  to  have  married  t^  .        v                           ^ 

upon    this    principle-a    very  con-  J^^J"  P^^^^P^  a  passage  from  one 

venient  one  where    the     judgment  ^^.  ^¥  letters  which  by  May's  per- 

does    not   entirelv  corroborate    the  mission  he  writes  to  her  during  his 

inclination-and  in  very  many  cases  absence,  best  describe  the  character 

find  out  their  mistake.     But   it  is  ^^^^^  ™*J>  honestly  drawn  by  him- 

undoubtedly    true    enough    in    the  self  and  how  far  he  may  be  capable 

case  of  such  men  as  Fanshawe,  full  ?^  ^^^"§  "made  '  into  anything  m 

of    amiable    qualities,    but  wanting  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^^  ^"^1^  ^  v^omtixi. 
in  force  and  decision  of  character, 

if  they  have  the  good  fortune,  by  ui^jjave  had  one   kind   of    dubious 

grace    of  ^  the    mighty  goddess    of  good  quality  in  my  past  life,  and  that 

juxtaposition,  to  win  the  love  of   a  has  been  content ;  now,  I  have  lost  that 

woman  in  whom  these  latter  quali-  even.    What  a  poor  sort  of  affair  ^  the 

♦:««  ««r»  «^^K:«rv^  ^;4.u  ^^a^c*^J  «,^a  hfe  we  live  without  thinking  of  it,  we 

tics  are  combined  with  modesty  and  ^^etchcd   fellows  who  are,  1   suppose, 

good    sense.     It    is    not    only    the  the  scum,  and  float  on  tlie  surface  of 

Lady  Macbeths  who  give  an  object  the  stream,  going  wherever   it   carries 

and  an  ambition  to   the   husbands'  us,  in  a  helpless,  hopeless  sort  of  way, 

life.     Here  is  what  the  influence  of  J'^*^^  ™"«^  JPP^l  and  disgust  any  one  who 

,  .               .        ,          ^        -If        TT     •  i.  has  ever   known    better!    Having   had 

his   growing   love  for    May   Henot  ^  glimpse  of  the  better,  I  am  dbgusted 

b^ins  to  make  of  the  good-for-no-  too,  and  begin  to  make  a  fuss  among 

thing  Fanshawe.  the  other  atoms,  and  long  to  cling  to 

something  to  oppose  the  power  of  the 

"  Ambition — a   thing   he    had     never  tide,  and  get  some  kind  of  independent 

known     in   his    life— iiad     sprung     up  action  into  me.    I  wonder   if  you  will 

within    him ;    acquisitiveness — a   desire  know    what   I   mean !      How    often    I 

to  have,  to  possess,  and  to  enjoy ;  an  im-  find     myself    wondering    this  —  asking 

patience  of  tiic  present  aspect  and  con-  myself  if  it  would  be  comprehensible 

ditions  of  life  ;   a  sense  of  disgust  with  to  you ;  or  if  you  would  simply  scorn 

himself  and  his  circumstances.     These  the  poorer  sort  of  being  whose  existence 

were  not  moral  qualities,  let  us  allow,  has  been  so  long  without  plan,  or  i»ur- 

nor   anuablc,  nor   in   any  way  an   im-  pose,    or   pilot?    This   would   be   very 
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natural;  but  I  like  to  think  that  you  selfish  lover  in  the  end,  what  is  to 
would  mther  try  to  understand,  know-  ^e^ome  of  her?  No  one  would  haye 
ins:  what  a  great  thing  it  would  be  for  *  .  ,,  _i.'ivr  vrix«  »,v«i«  u«tc 
me  if  you  would  take  bo  much  trouble,  forgiven  the  authoress  for  such  an 
I  am  no  theologian,  and  dare  not  pre-  unpardonable  waste  of  all  that  is 
tend  to  speak  on  such  subjects ;  but  loveable  as  to  leave  her  an  old  maid, 
yet,  if  the  antjels  would  take  the  trouble  {„  gpjte  of  Aunt  Jean's  half-serious 
to  enter  a  little  into  our  mortal  con-  ^  a'  *.'  j  ^i.  i_  i_  • 
cerns,  how  much  good  it  would  do  us !  Prediction,  and  though  she  is,  as 
Do  not  you  tliink  so  too  r '  that  lady  reminds  her,  nearly  twenty- 
five.  And  "Johnnie"  Hepburn — 
her  only  other  apparent  possibility, — 
We  have  been  led  to  dwell  a  for  the  old  house  at  Pitcomlie  has 
little  upon  the  love-story  of  these  few  visitors,  though  we  are  given  to 
volumes,  partly  because  it  is  so  understand  that  May  has  had  pre- 
diflferent  from  such  stories  generally  vious  admirers, — ^has  fallen  into  other 
(we  mean  in  the  pages  of  the  nov-  snares,  an  unpitied  victim,  long  be- 
elist),  and  partly  because  it  will  fore  the  fate  of  bonnie  May  is  even , 
assuredly  be  denounced  as  unsatis-  verging  towards  its  decision.  This 
factory  by  a  good  many  readers,  young  gentleman,  who  is  "tolerably 
But  such  stories  in  real  life  run  in  well  off^,  and  more  than  tolerably 
various  forms,  the  majority  of  which  good-looking,"  with  his  small  accom- 
are  by  no  means  so  romantic  or  so  plishments  in  the  way  of  music  and 
complete  as  fiction  makes  a  point  of  drawing,  and  a  great  deal  of  idle 
representing  them.  Some  apology  time  upon  his  hands,  has  been  treat- 
might  be  due  for  so  far  anticipating  ed  by  the  young  lady  of  Pitcomlie 
the  interest  of  those  readers  who  **  with  mingled  kindness  and  conde- 
value  a  novel  chiefly  for  its  plot,  in  scension,  as  a  clever  schoolboy  is 
thus  betraying  the  secret  which  both  sometimes  treated  by  a  young  lady.*' 
Fanshawe  and  May  succeed  for   a  , 

long  time  in  concealing  both  from  "For  his  part,  Hepburn  admired 
each  other  and  from  themselves ;  Marjory  as  he  had  never  admired  any 
but  it  is  a  secret  which  the  shrewd  J"®  «^®  '^^J^^  }^^:  ^^  was  three  or 
reader,  who  knows  the  usual  result  ^^^^1^  t^e^^^l^f  a'd^oiS^l^^ 
in  real  life  of  such  close  association,  The  sight  of  her,  he  said,  was  as  sun- 
not  of  habit  only  but  of  serious  Rhine  in  the  dreary  silent  place;  and 
interests,  as  that  into  which  these  ^^  had  said  this  so  often  that  it  had 

two  are  brought,  discovers   for  him-  IT""  ^  ^^"""^a    ?^u  a^'^'^J'^I 

,^         \^      ^yP      OV.V  WO    xv^i   x*ii«  ^gj^  original,  and  she  had  tliought  it 

self  much  earlier  in  the  story  than  impertinent,  and  had  treated  him  with 

they  were  likely  to  do.     When  once  more  lofty  condescension  than  ever." 

we  find,  very  early  in  the    second 

volume,    poor   May   confessing     to        For  a  long  time,  in   spite  of  as 

Fanshawe  that  she  "  has  got  used  to  much  cool  discouragement  as  is  com- 

.   'cry  to  him  and  show  him    all   her  patible  with  her  desire  to  be  civil  to 

weakness,"  in  her  sore  lack  of  any  an  inoffensive  neighbour,  this  poor 

help  or  counsel  in  her  own  family,  young  man  perseveres  in  his  imagin- 

we  feel  sure  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  ary  worship  of  May  Heriot.     He  is, 

self-depreciation,    such    confidences  indeed,  of  that  plastic   material  of 

can   only  have    one    result.      Yes,  which  a  woman  might   make   any- 

" juxtaposition  is  great;"  and  espe-  thing,  except  a  man  of  sense  or  a 

cially  when  there   are  no    disturb-  hero,  which  not   even    May  herself 

ing  causes.     And,  if  May  Heriot  is  could  have  made  of  him.     And  he, 

not  to  give  her  hand,  and  her  heart  too,  as  soon  as  her  immediate  attrtc- 

with  it,  to  such  a  patient  and  un-  tion  is  removed  from  him,  succumbs 
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to"  the  irresistible  force  of  juxtapo-  story.     For  Aunt  Jean  is  quite  as 

sition  ;  caught,    as  wiser   men   have  charming,  in  her  way,  as  her  niece 

been,  by  tbe   eyes  and   smiles   of  a  is  in   hers.     Highly   as    she   contri- 

pretty  fool.     He  is  not  such    a  fool  butes  to  the  comedy  of  the  story,  it 

himself  but  that  he  sees  the  differ-  has,  like  all  the  best  comedy,  its  pa- 

ence  between  this  last  and  the  lady  thetic  side.     The  keen-witted,  sharp- 

of  his  first  devotion ;  but^  spoken,  kind-hearted  old  maid  calls 

forth  our  sympathies  quite  as  often 

,.,„     ,    ^^           ^             .     ,.       ,^  as  our  smiles.     The  half-hints  which 

"  He    had  bcffun    to    say   to   liimsclf  ,      ^  .    /.  m                 ,  ..        ,p 

that  an  ideal  standard  was  folly;  that  ?"®  lets  laii  now  ana  tnen  (^ror,  even 

a  real  human  creature  was  above  ideals  ;  f"  moments  of  unusual  emotion,  she 

that  to  be  genuine  was    best,  whatever  is    too  stout-hearted  to  do  more)  of 

tlie  character  of   that  rcalitv  might  be.  disappointment     in     early     life,    are 

This  was  the  first  sta-e :  afterwards  he  ^^^^^  affecting  in  such  a  strong  and 

went  further,  and  said   to  himself  that  ir       i.  •     j        x         xu 

women  were  ditferent  from  men ;  that  Belf-sustamed  nature  than  any  more 

justice  was   not   to  be  expected   from  distinct     confessions     and      regrets 

them,   or  an  appreciation    of   anything  would   be.      We   are    quite   content 

above  tlie  ordinary  level  of  facts ;  that  to  sit  awhile  with  her  in  the  gloam- 

they  were  not  capable  of   understand-  •„   •    #i,^  ™:,.^^„,  i^«i,:„«  «„*   .,«»^ 

ing    abstractions;    that   they  were   in-  "&  m  the  wmdow  looking  out  upon 

vincible  to  reason ;    and  that,  'after  all,  the  rumed  Cathedral  at  St.  Andrews, 

it  was  because  she  was  so  undauntedly  thinking  of  the  days  when   she  was 

foolish,  so  delightfully  under  the  sway  young  Miss  Heriot  of  Pitcomlie. 
of  her  feeling,  and  had  so  different  a 
way  of    iudgmg— a    method  quite    her 

own,  and  Independent  of  law  and  rule  .ixhe  sweep  of  the  great  west  win- 

—that  men  worshipped  a  woman.    Yes,  ^^^    cauijht    her     eye,    and    she   was 

she  was    not  as    they  are ;    she  w^  a  young  Je?n    again,    looking    up    at    it 

fool  and  yet  a  coddess ;  to  be  petted,  to  hide  her  confused  sweet  girlish  face 

put    up   with,    laughed    at,     admired,  from   some    one  who  would   gaze   too 

thought  more  of  and  less  of  than  was  closely.      Which  was   the  real  one  bc- 

possible     to    any  other    created   being,  tween    these    two  ?     Which    the    most 

1  his  was  Hepburn's  way  as  it  has  been  true-the  past  that   lives    for    ever,   or 

many  another   man's,  of  making  up  to  the  present  that  is  but  for  a  moment? 

himself  for  having  given  over  his  whole  The  old  woman  sat   absorbed   in    this 

being  to  the  sway  of  a  foolish  woman."  bewilderment  of   mingled  meraorv  and 

observation,    and    did     not    tliink    the 

dim  hours  long  as  they  stole  past  her. 

The   men   arc,  in    truth,  through-  "She   sat   at   the   window,    her  old 

out    these   volumes,    vessels    of    far  head  framed  in  by  the  delicate  crown 

weaker  clay  than    the  women,  even  «.'^  ^^    broken    arch,    perfect  on  one 

,          4U  •            J          ^^l'  B»de,  an   exquisite  flowery  shaft  of  an- 

where  their  good  qualities  are  con-  ^ient  stone,  with  canopy-work  fltfor  a 

cerned ;  and  we   seem  to  remember  queen  of  heaven— on  the  other,  nothing 

that  it  is  so  in  some  other  produc-  but  gloomy  sky  and   sea.     The   dark- 

tions  of  the  authoress.     But  even  if  «*»»  Sl>?^«a  over  her,  but  she  noted  it 

we  wprp   Ro  bold  or  ko   little  rhival-  ""^-     ^^^  ^^®°®    before  her    eyes    had 

we  were  so  ooia  or  so  iittie  cnjvai-  brought  all  her  life  back  to  her." 

rous  as  to  challenge  the  truth  of  the 
representation,  or  to  defend  our- 
selves, in  the  spirit  of  the  old  fable,  Aunt  Jean  has  accepted  her  lot 
by  hinting  that  some  explanation  stoutly,  and  does  not  waste  her 
might  be  found  in  the  sex  of  the  art-  time  or  sour  her  temper  by  dwelling 
ist,  we  should  feel  too  grateful  for  on  what  might  have  been.  On  the 
a  pair  of  such  charming  pictures  as  contrary,  she  enjoys  life  keenly,  and 
Marjory  Heriot  and  her  old  **  Aunt  is  full  of  human  interest,  occasion- 
Jean"  to  find  any  fault  with  their  ally  of  a  cynical,  but  never  of  an 
exaltation  above  the  men-folk  of  the  ill-natured  kind.     Any  sense  which 
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she  may  have  that  her  own  life  has  maid,  as  Aunt  Jean  tells  him,  than 
heen  incomplete — any  consciousness  she  herself  is.  The  scene  in  which 
that  an  unweddcd  existence  involves  he  at  last  makes  up  his  mind  to 
a  loss — is  only  betrayed  by  a  hint  leave  his  beloved  rooms  in  the  old 
now  and  then  to  Marjory  that  old  tower  at  Pitcomlie,  where  he  has 
Aunt  Jean  is,  in  that  particular  gathered  round  him  his  little  house- 
respect,  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  hold  gods,  in  the  shape  of  drawings 
warning  than  an  example.  Mar-  and  prints  and  coins,  and  other  such 
jory  is  to  inherit  her  little  pro-  art-antiquities,  because  he  cannot 
perty,  being,  as  she  says,  her  stand  the  changes  which  are  being 
** natural  heir" — her  only  fear  is  made  in  the  old  ways  of  the  house 
that  she  is  **  too  natural."  under    the  new   female   domination, 

is  very  characteristic.     He  is  trying 
"  You've  smiled  the  lads  away  from  to   impress   confidentially   upon    the 
you  with  scorninff3   and  civil  speeches,  ^^^  family  butler  the    duty  of  bring- 
as     I      did     myself.      You'll    be    Miss  .  u-i         u       x      i  -lu 
Heriot,  like  me.     It's   suited  me  well  »ng   pnilosophy    to    bear   upon  these 
enough,  yet    I'm  wae   to    see   another  trymg  circumstances, 
begin.    For  life's  long,  and  sometimes 
it's  weary   and  dreary.     There's    more 
trouble     the     other     way ;    but     even 
trouble  is  a  divert,  and  keeps  you  from 

that    weary     thluk-thlnking,      and     aU        "'Flcmmg,'   be  said.    *  we've    had  a 

about  yourself."  great  and  blessed    dispensation   in  oar 

ladies    in    this    house.       They've    been 

QUrt      nxrr>^nesc/io     1.  «*.£.«! T     ♦«     ♦!.«  f^cc  of  thc  foUics  of    thclr  klud  Ih  a 
She     expresses     herself     to     the  ^^^^^.^    ^^^^  extraordinary-  to  tliink 

same   purpose  to    her  nephew,    Mr.  of.    But  we  must  not  expect 'that  we're 

Charles,    when   discussing  with  him  always  to  be  so  fortunate,  or  that  Pro- 

the    future    of    Marjory.      But    her  vidence    has  just  singled   us  out,  yon 

style   is    more   caustic,  because   she  know,  for    special    favour      We  must 

^^'Uc'^^^c  ♦u^*  «„.:»ui    jj'i  4*     *        J  try  and  put  np  with  what's    sent,  and 

considers  that  ^mmh\Q  diletUinte  and  do  our  duly  to  the  best  of  our  abilitv.' 
antiquarian    "a   doited   auld  body,"        "*'Decd,  Mr.  Chairles,'   said  Flcminff, 

though  her  junior  by  a  whole  genera-  *I  have  nao  doubt  it's  real  important 

ation,  and  holds  him    to  be  a  very  ^  y^^  ^  b®  ^^^^  to  take  that  comfort 

weak  specimen  of  a  sex  which  sh^  Jj^/r  a''ma,n."^  Tund'  ^^^^Ir 

plainly  considers   to   be  the  weaker  best;  but  as  forme,  I'm  but  a8er\ant 

one  as  a  whole.  I've    served    my  forty    year,   which  is 

long  enough  to  gic  me  the  best  of  cliar- 

*'The    Ilcriots     have    never    minded  actcrs  in  ony  phice;    and  I've  saved  a 

their    daughters;    they    have    left    the  pickle  siller,  and    invested  it^-by  your 

poor    things    to    themselves.      There's  advice,   sir,    and    that    of    ithcrs— in    a 

me,  for  example;   not  that  I'm  regret-  ^'®^y  advantageous  manner;    and  if  Tra 

ting  my  lot.    A  man  would  have  been  <^ver  to  mairry  a  wife,  and  hae  a  fireside 

a   terrible  trouble  to   me— I  could  not  ^^   ™y  ^in,  I   have  nae   time    tx)  lose, 

have  been  fashed  with  a  creature   aye  I'"™  ^^  eayinff  but  what  you'll  make  a 

on    my  hands.     But    Marjory's    young  great  hand  o't,  and    C4irry   thc   leddies 

enough  to  accustom  herself  to  her  fate,  through    and   break  them  In ;    but  for 

whatever  that  may  be."  ™c,  at  my  age,  to  stand  yon  bit  crea- 
ture's temper   and    her  ignorance,  and 

"  Mr.    Chairles"     is    nko    an   py-  ^?^^  "^  tongue  and  clip  my  words  to 

n^llnnf     cW  u    %  1-  ^u       ?^  Pl^««°  her-by  George!     it's    what   I'll 

cellent    sketch     of     a  kind-hearted  no  do.    And  when  I'm  driven  to  sweer, 

desultory   old   bachelor,    whom    the  Mr.  Chairles ! ' 

sorrows  of  his  family,  especially  the        "  *  And,  by  George!    ril   not   do  it 

complications  caused  by  the  women-  f^*^^^:!.^?^^  ^^-    ^^^^^^"^^^    smiting  his 

fnll-     r>n^^ir»   «««^  ^r,    S     \  au  l*^'^"  thigh.     Hc  was  SO   Touscd  up  and 

folk,    puzzle  even  as   much   as  they  stimulated    by   this   valiant    resolution 

distress.      lie    is    more    of    an   old  that  he  took  another  glass  of  sherry  on 
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the   spot,  a    thing   he   had   not    been  about  the  moors  doing  whatever  turned 

known    to    do  for  years.     '  I  wish    ye    up,  then ' 

joy  of  the  wife,  &c./  he  said.     *ril  not  *'*It'8  a  speat  when  it  comes,'  said 

follow  your  example  in  that;  but  wliy  Jean,    composedly,    folding    her    arras 

I  should   make   myself    miRera])le   and  upon    her    bosom,   and    regarding   Mr. 

ridiculous    for    an    idiot  of   a   strange  Cliarles    with    a    vindictive     pleasure; 

woman  at  ray  time  of  life — by  George!  *  you've  brought  it  on  yoursel.'" 
ril  not  do  it  any  more  than  you.' " 

We  have  not  space  to  do  more 

4      -,         1    •    ui        •     r  1    A  u  than  indicate  one  other  powerful  de- 

Another  admirable  pair  of  sketches,  ,•       ^.         c   o  ^*.r  u               i.     i 

.  .  I  r  u-  u  A  I  lineation  of  Scottish  peasant  char- 
many  onginals  of  which  are  to  bo  ^^^  j^  j^^  esoeciallv  as  it  is 
found  no  doubt  among  the  shrewd  interwoven  more  or  less  throughout 
Scotch  peasantiy,  are  John  Mac-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  r^^.^  .^ 
gregor  the  gamekeeper  and  h.s  wife.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ,^\        ^^^^^^^ 

Hero  the  woman,   though   still   the  ,    ,        ^  stronirlv  imoresses  one 

RtroTHTAr  vp«s<s<»l    U   fhp  lonsif  nnhlft  nf  ^^""J»    *"^    strongly    impresses   one 

Stronger  vessel,  is  ttie  least  noble  o!  ^-^^^  j^^  ^^^.     ^j^       j^  ^^^  impres- 

the   two      The   way  m   which    her  ^ion  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  one. 

more  selfish  nature  and  gift  of  ready  ^here    is  a  reminiscence   of  Jeanie 

speech  dominates  over  the  shy  and  ^^^^^  j^  j^^^  ^        ^j^^^^j    1^^^  ^^^ 

awkward  giant  in  whose  name  she  ^^^^^^^^  determination    towards  one 

acts  and  speaks  is  amusingly  true  to    ^^^„,.  ^„«„«^«  u,,*  a ^^  u„o  «  ««:^« 

,    .          *u       cl         u          j  •     ai_  ffreat  purpose,  but  Agnes  has  a  pride 

what  may  be  often  observed  m  the  \^^  ^Jn<,^^  which  give  quite  an- 

real  hfeof  hcrcass;   and  the  rush  other  colour  to  the  character.     Some 

With  which  John  s  slow  speech,  after  x-^e  \,^„   ^^  ;.   ^„„   k«    r..,r,.i   ;« 

.   .         ,       ,         .^       I*      ,  brief  key   to   it   may    be    lound  m 

sev-cre     internal    struggles,     breaks  ^^^^   ^^^^^  „f  her  final   interview 

forth  at  last,  to  the  confusion  of  all  -^^  ^      ji^^i^j 

his  wife  s  cunning  diplomacy,  forms  '' 

a  telling  conclusion  to  a  very  clever  »» c  t   i      ^          ^       ^  -  a  ^    ^  ^  «  xa 

°                                     •'  "  '  I   know    you  re    kind,'  she   said, 

^^'^®'  *it's    your    nature;    but    I'm    of    the 

nature   that    I    canna     bide    kindness. 

i4  TT^    ♦    •  +   1    1  •     i:    1           *i    ^   1  ^'^1   take   it  from   my  equals,    but   no 

"lie    twisted    his   limbs  so  that   he  from    you— and    nothing   else    can    bo 

seemed  all  shoulder,  he  screwed  up  his  between    us,— thougli    1    respect   ye— I 

features  till  he  seemed  all  mouth.     *  I'll  respect  ye,'  she  added  hurriedly, 

no  do  it ! '    lie  burst   forth   at    length.  ...        .        .        .        . 

*rilnodoit!      I'll   no    wrong  a  poor  ♦** Love," 'said   Marjoryj    gently,* 'is 

lass,  nor  be  man-sworn.'  -vviiat   no    one   would    scorn— not    the 

'* '  What    does    the    haveril    mean  ?  '  queen.' 

cried  Jean.    'John!'  (shaking  him  vio-  *'*No— nothe  queen.     She's  a  good 

lently)   'you're  falling  into  one  of  your  leddy,'    said     Agnes;      'but     ye     can 

ill  turns.    Lord    save  the  man!  .if   ye  take   many  a  thing  from  them   below 

dare  to  lay  a  linger  on  me ! '  you  that    ye   canna    take   from    them 

"  ♦  I'll  no  do  it ! '   cried  John,  stretch-  'above    you.      Love's    no    love    unless 

ing  forth  his  arm  with  a  clenched  list  you're  a  kind  of  equals.'" 
at  the  end  of  it  which  might  well  have 

made  the  weaker  creatures  beside  him  „, 

tremble.    Even   Mr.  Charles  felt  a  ner-  Ihere    are   many   passages    scat- 

vous  tremor  go  over  him.    Finesse  and  tered  through  these   volumes  which 

intellect  grew  pale  m  presence  of  brute  popular   writers   of  former   days,  if 

force  thus  displayed.  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^p^^^l^  ^^  ^^^^^^   ^.^^^^ 

"Tm  no  a  raan  of  many  words  like  have  thought  wasted  in  the  pages  of 

her,  but  naethinj^  would  have  made  me  a  novel.     But  it  is  the  great  charm 

man-sworn ! '    said  John,  in    the   plea-  and  praise  of  the  best  novels  of  our 

sure  of   being  personally  appealed  to.  own  day,  and  ought  to  do  much  to 

And  I'll    no    deny  my  name.      John  ^\,            .  °j.             .     .            , 

Macgregor's    my    name,  ance  gillie   to  remove  the  prejudice  against  novels 

the  laird  m  Strathmore,  then  odd  man  as   being  necessarily  the  mere  dissi- 
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pation   of   reading,   that   instead   of  herself  in  it  from  head  to  foot  rather 

merely  harrying  the  reader  onto  get  S'^\'*u  ^^  ^^^^  prejudice  of  respect 

.^  .X  Z A  K«  4.u«  *»».*.f«^:»»   ♦^  ,,«  But  her  heart  was  sore  and  her  mind  cx- 

to  tl  e  end  by  the  temptation  to  un-  ^ited.    Nothing  seemed  U>  her  to  be  true, 

ravel   some  artificial   mystery,    they  .    .    .    The  party  would  meet,  she  said  to 

allow  us  to  pause  and  think  and  ad^  herself,  all  longing  to  escape  from  this 

mire  while  we  read.     Such  passages  ffloom,  and  talk  and  think  like  others, 

as  the  following  deserve  more  than  ^"J    f^^^   ^?J    for  Falsehood's  sake; 

ao   m^  iviiv/  .life  v*^ov.»f*,     v*v-  v*i»**  ^jj^  gi^g  herself,  the  falsest  of  alL  even 

to  be  cursorily- read  as  illustrations  gaw  good    in   the   calamity,   and  gave 

of  the  story.     They  may  not  convey  thanks  for  it      What  treachery,  what 

to  us   any  new   truths — how  much  untruthfulness  was  in  all  this !" 

is    there    that    is    new   in     human  q^^j^^    jj^^^^     ^j^^     ^^     ^^^^^^ 

nature?    They  are  but  reflections  of  ^^^J^                   .        j^       ^             ^^ 

thoughts  which  have  passed  through  ^^^^^    pJor^Mr.     Heriot,    in    his 

mos      minds,     put    delicately     into  ^^^jj       ^     le^jtieg,   remarks,    with- 

words;   but  such  process  of  embo-  ^^^  the   lekst  intentional  profanity, 

diment    is   of    the   very   essence   of  ^^    .                                        ^           ^^ 
literary  genius. 

"Providence   is  very  queer  in  some 

"  Then  came  the  long  night  journey,  things.    Just  when    May   was  a  grow- 

sUent,    yet   loud,    with    the    perpetual  i"ff  &i",  and   Tom  at  the  age  when  a 

plunging  and    jarrinsc  of    the    railway,  woman    is    of    use,   their    mother  was 

that  strange,  harsh,  prosaic  jar,   which  ^^en  away.    It  is  not  for  us  to  com- 

yet,    to    those   who    listen    to    it     all  P^^m,  but  it's  a  strange  way  of  actmg 

through  an  anxious  niglit  as  May  did,  —^  strange  way  of  acting." 
is  an    awful   sound.      Ordinary  wheels 

and  hoofs    make  a    very  different  im-  Mr.    Fleming's   view   of  the  tele- 

pression    on    the   mind;    but   there   is  graph    has     probably    occurred    to 

somctliing  in  the  monotonous  clang  of  a  others 
itdlway  which    sounds   unearthly  to   an 

??«'^? i."n''*^'   u*'^^'^*'^''l^^     through  .i.Lord!     what's    the    good    of   that 

the  darkness     How  fast  the  colourless  telegraph?'    said  Fleming.    »If  a  bodv 

?i^f^fiTr'  \^%  dark  spectj^  of  trees,  ^oufd    travel    by't,    when     they're   saiV 

S?h*'n±f'S^H.^n'''„  SuriP'^LPf^  wanted,  it  would  be  worth  having,  instead 

with    now  and   then  a  flitting  nhantas-  ^.  thae  blackguard  messages  that  plunge 

magona  of  lighte   from  some  {own  or  ^  hail  houseinto  trouble  without  a  why 

vil%c,  and  yet  how  slow,   how  linger-  ^^  a  wherefore.'  " 
ing,  how  dreary  arc  the  minutes  which 

tick  themselves  out  one  by  one  with  a  mu           xu              i.             x  •  x*    n 

desperate  persistence  and  steadiness ! "  ^"®    authoress    has     patriotically 

dedicated    these  volumes    to    "The 

Who  has  not  felt,  as  May  does,  the  HT"S'^^^  ^*?^a'"  .*^^  }H^^^ 

"falsehood"    of    mourning,   thiugh  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club 

few  would  venture  to  express  such  ^^  ^^  Andrews ;     a  happy   oomph- 

unconventional  feelings  ?  "J^"*^  ,«l"^®  ^^^  ^*^/^«^  P*^^t  of  her 

°  story  takes  us  to  the  East  Sands, 

"  What  a  farce,  she  thought  to  herself  ""?  }}^^    Maiden     Rock,    and    the 

(being  bitter  and  sore),  that  mourning  Spindle,    and  we   are    even  slightly 

was!     It  had   just    as    many   trouble-  introduced   to   the    Club-house  and 

some  accessories   as  the   gayest   dress,  the    *' Ladies'     Links,"     where    the 

nay,  almost  more,  for  the  most  heart-  r„;-««    c^^^    :»«:f«fo.     :^     *u  •         -i  i 

br6ken  of  women  in  the  deepest  of  afliic-  Ja»rer    sex    imitate     m     their    mild 

tion  has  got  to  take  care  of  her  crape,  lemmme  fashion,    the    nobler   deeds 

that  dear   and   odioi)6  addition  to   all  that  are    daily  done   on    the   Links 

mourning  garments.     From   this   it  is  properly  so    called      For  who   does 

SS^Uent  TIT\^^.  "shf^woZ  "»'.''"''"  **"!;'  ''^  whole  city  of  St 

not  have  cheated  poor  Tom  out  of  a  Andrews,  and  every  visitor  thereto, 

single  fold ;  she  would  have  enveloped  is  a  worshipper  of  the  Great  Game  ? 
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It  is   not  exactly  that  every  man  English    barbarism,    did    not    play 

plays  golf  there,  or  cares  for  golf  in  golf  at  all     But  we  still  hope  that 

the  secrets  of  his  heart ;  but  golf  is  our  authoress  is  expressing  her  more 

the  religion  of  the    place,   and    to  deliberate  opinion  by  the  mouth  of 

speak  against  it  openly  is  to  be  as  the  Reverend   Mr.    Morrison  of  St 

a    heathen    man    and   a  publican.  Rule — **It*s  just    one   of  our  privi- 

There  are  heretics,  of  course,  both  leges,"  said   piously  that  excellent 

among  natives  and  visitors ;  sceptics  divine.     Of  the  fascination  which  it 

and  freethinkers,  who  say  (privately)  exercises    over  its  votaries— young 

that  golf    is  a  harmless    delusion,  and  old,  from  peer  to  pcasant--there 

invented    and    kept    up    by    inter-  can  at  least  be  no  kind  of  doubt, 

csted   parties.     There   is,    again,    a  And  it  has  one  immense  advantage 

school      of      indifierentism,     which  — that,   let  what  will  happen,    the 

admits  golf  to  be  good  in  its  way  player  is  sure  of  his  day^s   sport 

— as  good  as  other  amusements —  In    hunting,    fishing,    shooting,    all 

good  at  St.  Andrews,  as  bunting  is  kinds  of  unforeseen  casualties  may 

in   the   English   shires.     There   are  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  day.     At 

even   blasphemers  who   have   been  cricket,  the  best  bat  of  the  eleven 

heard  to  call  it   "pottering."    But  goes  out  first  ball  with  a  shooter, 

its  true  worshippers  do   not  heed  But  at  golf,  come  what  may,  you 

such  irreverence.     They  know  their  get  your  round ;  if  you  blunder  at 

game  to  be  the  true  and  only  game  one  hole,  you  have  your  chance  at 

worthy  of  a  man^s  serious  energies,  the  next :   and  it  is  a  singular  fact 

We  suspect  even  Mrs.  Oliphant  of  a  that  some   of   the  weakest   players 

leaning  towards  that  sarcasm  which  are   the  most  enthusiastic  in   their 

is  so  tempting  upon  all  enthusiasms,  admiration  of  the  game,  having  the 

Wo  are   not  quite   sure  she  is  in  happy  faculty    (which  is,  however, 

earnest  when  she  says —  by  no  means   confined   to  golf)   of 

,,  _   .  J  *u    T I  1     .       AX  remembering  their  hits  and  ignoring 

"Twice  round  the  Links  ma  day  is  fhAiV  WimHora 

the  whole  duty  of  man;  and  one  round  "'~f^  oiunaers. 

maintains  him  in  that  decent  condl-  At  aU  events,  let  every  member 
tion  of  moral  respectability,  falling  of  the  "Royal  and  Ancient"  read 
short  of  excellence,  but  above  medio-  'May.*  The  worshippers  of  Shak- 
.  crity  which  is  in  eome  respect  a  more  gpeare  collect— and  possibly  read- 
comfortable  state  than  that  of  supreme  «„««„  v^^vU  ^u*  u  i.u 
excellence  itself."  H^^  ^^  ^*^\ch   can   throw  even 

the  ray  of  a  rushlight  on  his  life  or 

She    makes    our    favourite    May  works.     The  true  golfer  can  hardly 

Heriot,   too,   look    on   at  the  great  do  less  with  the   literature  of  the 

sight  upon   the  Links,   with  some-  great  game.     He  may  possibly  find 

thing  like  a  curl   upon   her  pretty  himself  honoured    with    a   niche  in 

lip,  when  she  sees  the  members  of  this  pleasant  book ;  for  some  of  the 

the    Club  —  "  extremely    busy    at  sketches  on  the  Links  are  suspicious- 

what  ?"     But    poor    May    was    in  ly  suggestive ;  but  at  least  the  pages 

trouble ;    and  one  of  the  Club  had  which  contain  the  honoured  names 

called    Mr.    Fanshawe     "good -for-  of  " Tom  Morris"  *  and  "  Bob  Kirk" 

nothing ;"     and    Fanshawe,    in    his  should  have  no  ephemeral  value. 


♦Tom  Morris  the  elder  ("the  auld  man,"  as  he  is  affectionately  called  on  the 
ground,  thoujrh  still  a  fine  hale  man  of  fifty)  was  the  champion  player  until  tlie  belt 
was  won  from  him  by  his  son,  Young  Tom,  whom  he  had  carefully  educated  in  the 
fifame — 

**  Until  at  last  the  old  man 
Was  beaten  by  the  boy/* 
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THE  SECOND  GLADSTONE  ADMINISTRATION. 

It  has  happened  more  than  once  with  reinstating  our  present  rulers, 
that  an  English  Ministry  has  gained  They  have  resumed  their  places 
strength  by  the  temporary  surrender  simply  because  it  was  not  convenient 
of  office.  It  has  returned  to  power  for  the  Conservative  party  to  take 
with  a  new  lease  of  life:  cohtact  office  while  the  present  House  of 
with  the  ground  gave  it  the  vigour  Commons  survives.  They  have 
of  a  second  youth.  But  very  recent  been  recalled  by  bare  necessity,  not 
experience  shows  us  that  to  have  by  choice ;  and  the  falling  away 
been  overthrown  and  then  reseated  of  popular  support  which  was  ap- 
does  not  necessarily  imply  rejuven-  parent  before  their  defeat,  has  been 
escenco.  The  Gladstone  Govern-  only  the  more  remarkable  since  that 
ment  has  had  a  roll  in  the  dust,  suicidal  event.  They  have  been 
and  has  been  set  on  its  feet  again ;  shaken  by  a  heavy  reverse,  and  are 
but  the  accident  seems  to  have  been  not  likely  to  recover, 
anything  but  an  invigorating  one.  It  is  curious  how  the  declining 
There  was  no  wail  over  it  when  it  Ministers  clung  to  their  old  pretence 
fell ;  there  was  no  joy  when  it  rose  of  superior  virtue  and  disinterested 
again.  To  the  country  generally  it  benevolence.  The  idea  of  their 
was  matter  of  indifference  whether  being  unswervingly  righteous,  or 
it  picked  itself  up  and  brushed  the  righteous  at  all,  had  long  passed 
dirt  from  its  garment.s,  or  whether  away  from  the  national  mind;  yet 
it  met  its  dissolution  when  it  fell,  they  thought  it  worth  while  to  put 
Before  it  went  through  the  form  of  forth  from  time  to  time  solemn  re- 
resignation,  Mr.  Osborne  foretold  minders  of  their  rectitude.  These 
that  the  word  would  be,  "As  you  bold  illusions,  which  had  been  some- 
were."  It  is  doubtful,  however,  times  of  the  greatest  avail,  were 
whether  **  As  you  were"  more  than  persisted  in  to  the  end  of  their  first 
officially  describes  the  present  posi-  tenure  of  office.  It  is  a  question 
tion.  The  Government  has  come  whether  the  last  instance  was  not 
back  to  its  place  with  much  loss  of  the  most  daring  of  all.  Scarce  any- , 
strength  ;  obliged  to  be  very  careful  thing  in  the  way  of  impudence  could 
of  itself,  instead  of  being  ready  to  parallel  the  audacious  diversion  of 
do  battle  with  everything  or  any-  ideas  and  sentiment  conceived  by 
thing  established;  liable  to  fatal  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  last  speech 
attacks  from  smallest  causes.  It  is  which  he  delivered  on  the  Irish 
not  to  be  numbered  among  those  University  BilL  That  solemn  re- 
that  have  come  back  strengthened  ference  to  "  the  still  small  voice  of 
by  defeat ;  and  why  ?  They  who  justice"  was  a  masterpiece  in  its 
have  gained  force  have  always  way.  Parliamentary  manoeuvring 
been  Ministries  which,  though  over-  had  been  (to  take  the  mildest  view) 
borne  by  political  intrigues  or  Parlia-  carried  to  the  extreme  limit  of  what 
mentary  combinations,  could  with  is  allowable.  There  could  be  no 
confidence  throw  themselves  upon  doubt  that  the  objects  of  the  Bill, 
the  people.  Re-established  by  the  that  the  persons  whom  its  authors 
popular  voice,  they  were  able  to  professed  a  wish  to  benefit  by  it,  were 
trample  their  enemies  under  foot,  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  selfish 
and  to  act  more  boldly  than  ever,  struggle  to  get  some  bill  of  Minis- 
But  the  people   had  nothing  to  do  terial  origin  passed.     First,  an  over- 
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ture  was  made  to  one  faction,  showing  they  had  only  witnessed;  and  so, 

how   the   Bill   might  be  eventually  by  way  of  amends,  they  might  have 

made   conformable  to   that  faction's  lent   themselves   to   the   designs   of 

ideas  ;    then,  when  the  offer  was  re-  the   speaker.      It  was,  for   all    the 

jected,  another  faction  was  solicited  world,  as  if  a  fellow,  after  offering 

to  take  the  bill  on  its  own  terms,  but  his  wife  for  sale  in  the  market-place, 

to  assist  in  passing  it.     Finally,  when  had   begun  reading    to    the   people 

many  of  the  factions  equally  objected  Taylor's   sermon   on    the    Marriage 

to  accept  the  thing  at  all,  the  Uouse  Ring,   and    threatening    them  with 

of  Commons  was  entreated  to  take  the  wrath  to  come  if  they  did  not 

the    document    and    mould    it  into  bid  a  good   price  at  once.      Charla- 

any    form    in    which    it    could    be  tanism,  all  the  world  over,  whether 

passed.     Conduct  more   disloyal  to  it  work  by  flippant,  or  plausible,  or 

the  Irish  people — anything  more  de-  subtle,  or    sanctimonious    ways,    is 

cidedly  mercenary — it  is  impossible  dependent    on    one    quality — impu- 

to  imagine.     The  Bill   had  in  eff*ect  dence.     The    Administration    knew 

been  put  up   to  auction.     Any  sec-  that     well.      They     wore     careful 

tion    might    give    it    its     character  to  keep    up    the  idea   that  if   they 

which  would  bid  the  price  of  pass-  walked  or  ate,  slept  or  spoke,  blew 

ing  it,    and    so   save    the   Ministry  their  noses  or  pared  their  nails,  they 

from   defeat      Nothing  more  bare-  did  so  from  motives  totally  ditferent 

faced    had    been    done   within   the  from  those  felt  by  ordinary  mortals ; 

walls  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  the  outward  acts  were  indications  of 

And  yet,  while  the  memory  of  all  holy    purposes    unseen.     The    trick 

this  shuffling  and  attempted   traffic  was  played  out  at  last,  and  when  it 

was  fresh,  a  Minister  could  be  found  failed,  the  Government   came   to  a 

with  effrontery  enough  to  stand  up  stop.     We  must  wait  to  see  whether 

and  admonish  the  House,  as  from  a  it  will  still    lay  claim    to    superior 

superior  platform,  about   "the  still  virtue,  or  whether  it  will  conform 

small  voice  of  justice"  I     There  is  to  its  reduced  circumstances,   and 

no  doubt  that  great  effects  may  be  limp  out  its  existence  on  terrestrial 

produced  by  sudden   revulsions   of  crutches. 

ideas.     Sir  John  Falstafl\  after  earn-  Meanwhile     the     gratifying     fact 

ing  a  beating  by  impertinence,  would  that  a  large  section  of   the   Liberal 

"  turn  all  to  a  merriment,"  and   so  party  has  openly  revolted  from  the 

cheat  the  offended  of  their  revenge,  service  required  of  it  of  playing  into 

But  the  transition  to  merriment,  be-  the   hands   of  the   Roman   Catholic 

ing  a  more  common   device,  is   less  priests,   is   full   of    promise   to   the 

effectual   than  the  transition  to  the  country.     How  the  priests  will  meet 

.  solemn  and    homiletical.      Recalled  the  declaration  of  hostility  made  by 

all  at  once  to  thoughts  of  equity  and  Mr.  Horsman  and  others,  remains  to 

duty,  men  were  liable  to  forget  how  be  seen.     It  is  just  possible,  how- 

the  body  to  which  the  preacher  be-  ever,  that  they  may  see  fit  to  baffle 

longed   had  been    employing   itself  the  Non-conformist  designs  against 

till  within   the  last  quarter  of   an  religious  education.     That  will  be  a 

hour, — how  little  it  had   even   pre-  concern  of  the  tricksy  Government 

tended  to  think  of  justice,  or  any-  which    has    endeavoured    to    make 

thing  else  but  party  success.     Hear-  capital    out    of    both   these  antago- 

ers  so  severely  addressed  were  likely  nistic  parties.     What    the    country 

enough   to  fancy   for    the  moment  has  to  do  with  is  the  prospect  which 

that    it   was    they    who  had    been  now  opens  of  some  little  calm  coming 

guilty  of  the  levity,  which,  indeed,  to  the  long-troubled   waters  in  Ire- 
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land,  thronpjh  the  decision  which  so  therasclvcs  up  with  political  agita- 
many  English  Liberals,  much  to  tion.  It  were  a  great  object  to  lift 
their  credit,  have  arrived  at.  There  the  Irish  people  out  of  the  ferment 
is  an  opportunity  for  Irish  Roman  which  has  hitherto  kept  them  (lis- 
Catholic  laymen  now  to  occupy  a  contented  and  miserable.  This  was 
very  honourable  and  important  posi-  impossible  while  the  Liberal  party 
tion.  There  is  no  want  of  English  on  this  side  St  George's  Channel 
sympathy  with  the  Roman  Catholic  persisted  in  abetting  the  priestly 
body  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  the  schemes  ;  but  now  there  will  be 
strongest  desire  to  consider  their  support  for  those  who,  distinguish- 
case  and  to  help  them  in  all  reason-  ing  between  hierarchical  and  public 
able  ways.  But  it  has  been  de-  aims,  will  labour  for  the  material 
clared  that  a  distinction  shall  be  advantage  of  Ireland.  To  any  but 
made  between  the  Roman  Catholic  a  priest  it  roust  be  clear  that  both 
priesthood— a  body,  one  may  say,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  lose  im- 
alien  to  Ireland,  and  the  ser\'ants  of  mensely  by  the  animosity  which  the 
Rome  only — and  the  mass  of  the  priests  have  with  so  much  subtlet}'' 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  people,  sub-  fostered,  and  that  nothing  which 
jects  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Government  has  done,  or  can 
whose  welfare  is  inseparably  con-  do,  in  the  way  of  concession  to  the 
nected  with  the  welfare  of  these  hierarchy,  ever  did  or  ever  will  really 
islands  generally.  The  machina-  assist  the  Irish  people.  The  day  of 
tions  of  the  priests  will,  we  may  turbulence  and  lawlessness  is  pretty 
expect,  find  no  further  tolerance  ;  well  at  an  end  ;  they  never  could 
while  measures  for  the  benefit  of  have  endured  so  long  but  for  English 
the  Irish  laity,  as  distinct  from  sympathy,  and  that  sympathy  can 
Romish  politics,  will  be  more  in  be  hoped  for  no  longer  if  there  be 
favour  than  ever.  The  time  seems  any  meaning  in  the  late  Radical 
propitious  for  Irish  peers  and  squires  utterances.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
to  step  in  and  assume  that  leader-  a  field  in  which  Irish  leaders  may 
ship  which  it  is  probable  that  the  labour  with  effect,  and  their  labours, 
hierarchy  will  never  again  be  per-  if  they  follow  our  suggestion,  will 
mitted  to  exercise  with  effect.  It  attract  with  the  power  of  novelty, 
must  be  that  there  are  very  many  Let  them  persuade  the  people  to 
influential  Roman  Catholics  who,  try  the  effect  of  quiet  living,  and 
like  Judge  Keogh,  are  ashamed  of  obedience  to  the  laws.  That  course 
such  things  as  are  known  to  have  now  seems  more  likely  than  any 
happened  in  the  county  Galway  ;  other  to  raise  up  friends  to  Ireland 
who  see  plainly  that  to  denounce  such  on  this  side  the  Channel,  and  to 
enormities  is  a  very  different  thing  procure  the  removal  of  disabilities,  if 
from  discouraging  religion — that  disabilities  there  be  ;  but,  peradven- 
religion,  in  fact,  is  degraded  and  ture,  the  disabilities  would  disappear 
weakened  by  them.  In  most  Catho-  with  the  agitation.  AVe  make  these 
lie  lands  it  has  been  found  expedient  remarks  without  in  the  least  forget- 
to  exclude  the  priests  from  political  ting  the  present  activity  of  the 
power,  and  we,  as  Protestants,  in  Home  Rulers.  Home  Rule  excite- 
making  this  recommendation,  coun-  ment  may  distract  Ireland  ;  it  will 
sel  only  such  supersession  of  the  Cath-  get  no  countenance  from  England, 
olic  priesthood  as  we  should  insist  and  so  will  fall  to  the  ground.  But 
on  of  oar  own  clergy  were  they  ever  a  party  of  order  would,  without 
to  forget  the  line  which  separates  re-  doubt,  meet  with  immense  favour  on 
ligious  from  civil  duties,  and  to  mix  this  side  the  Channel,  and  might  find 
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itself   able  to  effect  what    the  most  divine    legation  —  it  has  been  very 

formidable  of  the  disaffected   move-  vehement  in  cnticising  what  at  the 

ments  may  clamour  for  in  vain.  mildest  it  considered  an   essentially 

We   penned   the   foregoing  pages  worldly  mission;     while    one     out- 

in  the  belief  that  there  was  nothing  spoken  Liberal  journal,  as  we   have 

in  this    opening    statement  to   chal-  before  had   occasion   to  point   out,* 

lenge    contradiction  —  nothing    but  suggested  an  inspiration  which  was 

what   is    notorious   and  of  general  neither   celestial  nor  terrestrial.     If 

acceptance.      We      were     deceived,  the  past  acts  of  Mr.  Gladstone    and 

Celestialism   is   not  quite  dead.     It  his  Government  do  not  to  ordinary 

has  yet  a  prophet,  an  earnest  though  thinkers  seem  to  warrant  the  strong 

a  feeble  one ;  a   prophet   who,  with  certificate  of  character  copied  above, 

steadfast     assertion,    if    with    very  neither  do  their  dealings  with  ques- 

hazy  logic,  still  essays  to  teach  the  tions  on   which   issue   has    not   yet 

superhuman   claims   of  a  Gladstone  been  joined   at  all  tend   to  proof  of 

government.  pure   and  disinterested  motives  and 

,,  .^  .,     ^     ^     ,     ,  .,,  ,  enthusiasm.       There      are      certain 

"At  its   head  stands    a  man  crifted,  ^,,«c.*;/Ana    ^r    *\it%     /i««    ^/v»^»...>.'r.» 

even  iu  the  opinion  of  bia  adve^aries  ques^'ons    of    the     day    concerning 

with     powers    the   most   extraordinary  which  people  of  all  parties   greatly 

and  an  exceeding  eloquence,  who    has  desire    to  know  the  leanings  of  the 

striven  through  life  after  a  lofty  stand-  Ministry  —  questions  which  no  man 

ard  of   ideal    excellence,  and  who  has     jg  instified  in   treating  as  matters  of 
governed  this   kingdom   with   a   noble    »s  jusiinea  in  ireatmg  as  matters  oi 

disdain  of   all  paltry   arU  or  personal  ^^^e     expediency.      And     yet     the 

advantage.     We  doubt  whether  a  leader  past  conduct  of  the  Administration, 

of  men  at  once  so  earnest  and  entbusi-  coupled  with  its    unreasonable  reti- 

astic  ever  retained  and  exercised  power  cence,  has  engendered  the  universal 

for  so  long  a  period."  ^^^.^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^j,^ 

" 'Twas  thus  the  latest  minstrel  sung."  important   subjects,    will    be    looked 

at  by  Ministers  entirely  in  a  party 
We  doubt  whether  many  of  our  light.  Can  we  reconcile  their  keep- 
countrymen,  after  being  persuaded  ing  secret  their  disposition  as  to  the 
that  the  divinity  of  Mr.  Gladstone  Established  Church  with  lofty  and 
is  as  dead  as  that  of  Joanna  South-  enthusiastic  principles?  Surely  on 
cote,  will  find  time  or  patience  to  such  a  point  as  this  a  high-minded 
entertain  the  proposition  (unsup-  man  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  speak 
ported  by  the  slightest  proof)  of  a  out,  and  to  leave  not  the  least  excuse 
quarterly  contemporary,  as  given  for  misunderstanding  him ;  an  en- 
above.  The  great  body  of  the  thusiastic  man  could  not  restrain 
Liberal  press  and  the  Liberal  party  his  mouth  from  speaking  out  of  the 
has  not  only  ceased  to  mention  t  fulness  of  his  heartf     But  opinion 

*  Vide  *  Blackwood's  Ma^razine '  for  February  1872 ;  Art,  **  The  Reasonable  Fears 
of  the  Country."  We  quote  a^in  a  passage  from  the  *  London  Examiner'  of  13th 
January  1872.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  it  says :  "Its  political  air.8 
have  been  so  gratuitous,  and,  until  they  were  committed,  so  strangely  improlmblc, 
that  in  a  more  theological  age  they  would  have  been  explained  by  eupraraundauc,  if 
not  by  diabolical  ajjeney."  The  great  Liberal  doctors,  the  '  Edinburgh  Review  '  and 
the  '  Examiner,'  widely  disagree  as  to  the  Gladstone  afflatus,  it  is  plain. 

t  The  text  was  written  before  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Mial?, 
but  that  speech  does  not  in  the  least  atfcct  our  opinion.  It  showed  that,  as  long  ts 
the  Church  may  be  supported  by  a  majority  in  the  country,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  net 
lift  his  hand  aj;:alnst  her ;  but  it  leaves  us  to  believe  that,  should  her  enemies  beconr.e 
strong  enousjh  to  destroy  her,  they  miffht  count  on  his  leading  the  attack.  A  more 
heartless,  calculating  onition  could  not  have  been  spoken.  It  w«3  worthy  of  a  poli- 
tician determined  to  hold  no  opinion  but  that  of  the  winning  side. 
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and  enthusiasm  are  kept  well  in  the  practice  of  the  low  arts  of  the 
band,  —  to  be  produced,  as  men  demagogue ;  on  the  contrary,  we  can 
will  shrewdly  suspect,  at  such  time  hardly  reconcile  such  practice  with 
and  in  such  form  as  may  best  serve  high  patriotic  principles.  We  can- 
party  requirements.  If  we  were  not  admire  the  clamour  against  ex- 
looking  about  for  examples  of  purity  cessive  military  expenditure  which 
and  enthusiasm,  we  should  not  was  raised  before  the  election  of 
pitch  upon  men  wearing  impene-  1868,  and  preached  from  stump  to 
trable  masks  on  their  faces.  stump   by   Mr.  Gladstone   to  throw 

If  we  look  back  at  the  circuip-  discredit  upon  the  Conservative 
stances  amid  which  the  Government  Ministry.  A  more  unjust  reproach 
was  formed,  we  see  nothing  to  prove  was  never  uttered,  as  Liberal  esti- 
that  it  had  high  unselfish  views,  mates  have  since  shown.  Are  we 
or  that  its  leader  was  moved  by  censorious  if  we  say  that  this  un- 
"  generous  sentiment  and  noble  im-  warrantable  slander  was  invented 
pulse."  The  country  did  not  call  purely  to  obtain  office,  or  if  we  add 
them  to  office,  they  raised  the  to  this  that  we  can  see  nothing  like 
question  which  eventually  brought  greatness  of  mind  about  it  ?  It  is 
office  within  their  reach.  There  needless  to  pursue  the  controversy, 
had  been  Fenian  troubles,  but  The  history  of  the  Celestial  Ad- 
these  were  allayed.  Nothing  was  ministration  answers  the  testimony 
said  about  concessions  to  Ireland  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review  ;'  in  that 
uniil  Lord  Derby  retired  from  history  wc  can  sec  nothing  self- 
office,  and  her  Majesty  called  upon  denying,  nothing  generous — every- 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  form  an  Administra-  thing  has  been  for  party  or  for  selt 
tion.  Then  it  was  —  immediately  One  would  naturally  suppose 
after  that  act  of  the  sovereign  —  that  all  this  admiration  of  the  Pre- 
that  the  Liberal  party,  led  by  Mr.  mier  and  his  Government,  put  for- 
Gladstone,  suddenly  became  im-  ward  just  after  the  commencement  of 
pressed  with  their  obligations  to  the  terrestrial  era,  meant  a  hearty 
Ireland,  and  were  on  fire  to  acquit  unqualified  approval  of  the  Irish 
themselves  thereof.  Now  we  quite  University  Bill,  deceased.  It  means 
admit  that  there  are  many  other  nothing  of  tht  kind.  The  opinions 
instances  of  statesmen  having  ob-  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review '  as  to  al- 
tained  office  in  this  way,  namely,  lowing  priests  to  control  the  prac- 
by  making  a  bid  for  it  —  putting  tice  of  a  university  are  very  fairly 
before  the  country  a  proposal  likely  and  clearly  enunciated,  and  they 
to  he  momentarily  popular,  and  pro-  agree,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  with 
raising  great  results  therefrom.  As  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Ilorsman,  Mr. 
a  trick  for  gratifying  ambition  we  Fawcett,  and  other  Liberal  members 
are  quite  familiar  with  it,  and  if  of  Parliament  who  spoke  against  the 
the  performers  were  content  to  be  Ministerial  measure.  Nevertheless 
as  other  men  are  who  do  the  same  our  contemporary  thinks  not  only 
things,  there  would  be  nothing  that  the  Premier  made  one  of  his 
especially  noteworthy  in  the  trans-  happiest  speeches  in  proposing  the 
action.  But  when  a  claim  to  gagginp;  bill,  but  that  the  Ministry 
superior  purity  and  unselfishness  is  generally  deserve  the  greatest  credit 
put  in,  we  cannot  but  call  to  mind  for  bringing  the  measure  forward, 
these  events  —  cannot  help  asking  We  should  greatly  like  to  know 
how  tliey  sort  with  the  reputation  how,  according  to  tlie  '  Edinburgh's' 
sought  to  be  set  up.  view    of  things,    Ministers    are  en- 

We  can  see  nothing  exalted    in  titled  to  the  slightest  praise.    The 
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•ReTiew'  abhors  the  very  idea  of  fully  guarded  at  first,  was  confessed 
allowing  priestly  dictation  in  civil  by  Mr.  Fortescue  when  the  bdl  was 
afikirs ;  tho  bill  was  framed  to  pro-  approaching  iU  death-aj;ony— con- 
pitiate  the  priests  openly  by  its  gag-  fessed  in  the  desperate  hope  of  yet 
ging  clauses,  and,  according  to  Mr.  securing  Popish  votes  to  pass  tho 
Fortescue,  it  was  covertly  intended  to  second  reading.  The  altiniate  in- 
give  the  priests,  sooner  or  later,  full  tention  of  tlic  bil',  as  above  stated, 
control  in  educational  matters.  It  can  have  been  kejit  secret  from  no 
was  a  bill  to  depress  science  and  to  other  motive  than  that  of  blinding 
embarrass  and  humiliate  the  teachers  the  English  Liberals,  and  inducing 
of  science,  in  which  view  our  con-  them  ignorant ly  to  support  a  mea- 
temporary  does  not,  wo  are  certain,  sure  which  with  a  full  knowledge 
admire  it.  It  was  a  bill  founded  on  they  would  be  certain  to  oppose, 
the  assumption  that  the  youth  of  Ire-  After  it  was  found  impossible  to 
land  are  at  a  disadvantagt — labour  reconcile  the  priests,  an  offer  was 
under  a  grievance,  in  fact,  in  respect  made  to  give  up  those  clauses  which 
of  tho  means  of  education ;  while  were  especially  intended  for  their 
our  critic  freely  admits  that  Irish  gi'atificution,  so  as,  in  the  last  resoit, 
youth  have  ample  means  open  to  to  carry  an  altered  measure  against 
them,  and  that  if  Mr.  Fawcett's  the  Irish  vote.  And  in  tiiis  trans- 
bill  (No.  1  we  presume)  were  once  action  the  *  Edinburgh  Review  \sfes 
made  law,  the  very  shadow  of  a  something  to  admire!  Mr.  Glad- 
grievance  would  disappear.  We  stone's  lofty  stiindard,  his  generous 
have  read  the  argument  over  and  sentiment,  and  noble  impulse,  will 
oner  again,  and  are  utterly  at  a  loss  be  found,  we  fancy,  to  amount  to 
to  know  on  what  ground  readers  this,  that  he  has  a  sort  of  sneaking 
are  expected  to  admire  an  attempt  kindness  for  a  righteous  and  hon- 
at  legislation  which,  designed  to  be  ourable  career,  and  would  gladly 
in  accordance  with  Irish  ideas,  was  walk  in  the  ])ath  of  it,  if  only  it 
pronounced  by  Irishmen  of  all  re-  could  be  made  to  square  with  tlio 
ligioiis  and  all  shades  of  opinion  to  promptings  of  ambition  and  self- 
be  radically  and  wholly  bad.  Had  intenst.  Whenever  right  and 
the  Minis^try  made  a  profession  of  self  can  be  made  to  harmojuse,  ho 
faith  as  full  and  as  honest  as  that  makes  much  parade  of  ri;;ht,  and 
made  by  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  says  nothing  about  self;  when  they 
there  might  have  been  some  reason  will  not  amalgamate,  rii^ht  gets  tho 
to    praise    at    least    their    boldness  worst  of  it. 

and    candour,    however   httle    there  "What  thcvi  would.t  highly, 

might   bo  to   sav  m   favour  ol  their  That   woullst    tliou   holily;    uouldbt   not 

opinions.     But  they  did   nothing  of  ^  ^   piay  fuiscly, 

^1        1  •     1      -lu        1       4.    41  «:  .    «  I  And  yet  wouUtsi  wrongly  win.  '  • 

the   kind;  they  kept    their    general  -^  *="* 

opinions  as  to  giving    power   to,  or        Balaam,  the  son   of  B^or,  was   a 

withholding  power  from,  the  priests  prophet,  and,  up  to  a  certiin  point, 

quite  dark.     They  devised  a  measure  a     strictly     religious,    con-^cientious 

ma<le  to  look  like   a  means   of  pre-  man,  but  "  he  loved  the  wages    of 

serving     a     balance     of     influences  unrighteousness." 
through    the    shadowy    council,  but        Tlie  article  of  our   contemporary 

really   intended  to  throw^  the  whole  is  inspirwl,  we  suspect,  not   by  real 

power  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  admiration    of  the  Ministry,  but  by 

priesthood.      This    intention,     care-  fear  lest  Conservatives    should  suc- 
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ceed  at  tlie  general  election.  Any-  Asia,  that  makes  Parliament  or  the 
thing  would  he  more  palatable  than  people  uneasy.  Were  we  only  as- 
that ;  tlierefore  the  Government,  sured  that  our  interests  are  in  faith- 
though  holding  opinions  which  the  ful  and  capable  hands,  we  might 
writer  cannot  approve,  are  praised  sleep  in  peace,  and  bid  Russia  beware 
to  the  skies,  and,  to  remove  the  how  she  encroached  by  a  hand's- 
appearance  of  inconsistency,  spoken  breadth  on  what  we  believe  to  be 
of  as  as  if  they  were  the  legitimate  our  rights.  But  the  real  distrust  is 
dcsceridai»ts  of  the  old  Whig  Party,  of  our  own  rulers;  the  apprehen- 
The  'Standard'  newspaper  has  so  sion  is  that  whenever  it  may  be 
fully  and  powerfully  exposed  the  necessary  to  make  a  stand  against 
absurdity  of  this  last  assumption,  Russian  encroachment,  the  stand 
that  wo  need  do  no  more  than  will  not  be  made — the  honour  and 
notice  it  interests  of  England  will  not  be 
From  the  discussion  which  took  upheld.  Now,  all  the  assurances 
place  immediately  after  Easter,  it  is  which  can  be  given  by  Ministers 
plain  that  the  public  mind  contin-  that  our  hands  are  not  tied,  and  that 
ues  to  be  much  disturbed  concerning  our  rights  have  not  been  invaded, 
Russian  acts  and  intentions  in  Cen-  will  not  remove  this  distrust.  We 
tral  Asia.  Ministers,  readily  assum-  have  said  before,*  and  we  say  now, 
ing  that  this  anxiety  means  simply  that  wo  look  upon  the  utterances  of 
doubts  of  the  good  faith  and  the  Ministers  (of  Mr.  Gladstone  especial- 
moderation  of  Rusisa,  replied  in  a  ly)  as  unusually  explicit,  and  that 
reassuring  tone  that  there  is  no  we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that 
ground  for  suspecting  insincerity,  the  case  is  as  they  have  represented 
and  that,  even  if  Russia  were  to  be  it.  The  only  addition  to  be  made  to 
found  to  have  deceived  us,  we  have  our  remarks  as  to  the  position  of 
in  no  respect  compromised  ourselves,  the  question  is,  that  the  last  debate 
and  are  at  liberty  to  take,  in  our  brought  to  light  the  same  slovenliness 
own  defence,  any  action  which  was  in  treating,  the  same  proneness  to 
open  to  us  before  the  late  negotia-  "  less  accurate  language,"  which  pro- 
tions ;  also,  that  we  have  not  im-  duced  such  perplexity  and  heart- 
:posed  upon  ourselves  any  obli-  burnings  in  the  American  negotia- 
gation  t«;  control  the  Ameer  of  tion.  According  to  the  custom  of 
Affghanistan  except  by  moral  means,  our  Foreign  OflBce,  openings  in 
The  tone  of  the  speakers  who  took  plenty  have  been  left  for  disputes 
up  the  case  as  that  of  the  country  and  recriminations  at  some  future 
against  the  Government,  did  not,  time.  These,  however,  would  not 
we  think,  repudiate  with  suflBcient  be  alanuing  if  we  could  feel  that 
clearness  and  emphasis  the  imputa-  our  Cabinet  understood  the  real 
tion  of  RussO'phohin^  as  it  was  called,  interests  of  the  country,  and  could 
"Wo  can  at  present  do  nothing  in  be  relied  upon  to  uphold  them.  But 
regard  to  Russia  but  watch  her,  here  we  are  oppressed  with  the  same 
and  hold  ourselves  prepared  to  act  misgivings  which  distress  the  country 
promptly  should  an  occasion  for  generally.  Whatever  may  be  at  the 
decisive  action  unhappily  arise.  It  present  time  our  freedom  to  act  as 
cannot  be  dread  of  Russia,  nor  any  we  may  think  proper,  that  freedom 
idea  of  obtaining  a  further  guaran-  give  ■.  us  no  security  that  proper 
tee  of  her  determination  to  refrain  action  will  be  taken.  In  plain  words, 
frotn    trespassing    on    our  rights   in  Englishmen   have    no    confidence  in 

*  *  Blackwood's  Magazine'  for  March  1873. 
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their  own  Government ;  that  is  the  of  March  have   yielded,   under  prcs- 

interpretation    of  what   members  of  sure,   an   explanation  and  an  assur- 

Parliament  have  allowed  to  be  called  ance  which  they  had  not  thought  it 

Russo-phobid.      Legislators     suspect  proper  to  pjivc  in  answer  to  questions 

that  some  day  or  other  we  may   be  and  objections  put  at  the  beginning 

sacrificed    to    Russia;   and  they  are  of  the  Session.     The  Prime  Minister 

trying,  from  time  to  time,  to  procure  in  February  did  not  know,  and  ap- 

some    little    comfort    for  their  souls  parently   did   not  care,    what  steps, 

by  extracting  from   Ministers  assur-  or  whether  any  step,  had  been  taken 

ances  that  we  have  not  been  sacri-  towards  recommending  the  treaty  for 

ficed  already.     Try  what  they  may,  adoption    to    foreign    powers ;    and 

they    will    never  be  quit  of  this  ap-  the  Ministry  would  not  >ay  whether, 

prehension  as   long   as   the   present  in   their  opinion,  the  treaty  as  they 

Ministry  shall   be   in    oflice.     If  the  intended    it,    or   the    treaty    as    in- 

apprehension  be  intolerable,  the  only  terpreted   by    the    Geneva    arbiters, 

cure  for  it  that   we   know   of  is   to  ought   to    be   recommended.     What 

declare  the  distrust  plainly,   and   to  the  obstinate  reticence  meant,  wo  of 

take   the  reins    out   of  incompetent  course  do  not  know  ;  but  as  it  would 

hands.      If    this    be    not    done    by  have  been  easy  to  have  said  readily 

Parliament,    it  may  be  done  by  the  and   candidly   what   was   afterwards 

electors ;  and  they,  we  hope,  will  not  extorted   by   fear    of  the    House   of 

fail  to  remember,  when   next  called  Commons   deciding    to   address   tho 

upon    to    exercise    their    functions,  Crown,  the  country  is  naturally  in- 

that    if  they    do    not    then    decide  dignant  at  a   proceedini;  which  has 

against     the     present     Government,  such    an     ill     look.     Dissatisfaction 

they  will  prepare  for  themselves  five  enough   had  already  been   produced 

or   six   more    years    of   doubt    and  by  this  treaty  and  its  results;  but 

anxiety    concerning     Central     Asia,  here  was  another  impediment  which 

followed,   probably,   by   events   that  Ministers  allowed    to    grow   into  a 

will    m6re   than  justify   the  doubts,  stumbling-block,     as     if  determined 

We  know  what  occurred  when  Rus-  that     they    would    deal     arbitrarily 

sia  declared  that  she  would  tear  up  throughout  this  American   business, 

the   treaty   which    we   had    won   by  and  make  the  nation  feel  their  high 

the  Crimean  war;    what  right  have  hand. 

we   to  expect  any  more  satisfactory  Mr.  Lowe  brought  out  in  April  a 

result  -when  she  may  declare  that  it  most   unambitious   Budget — quite   a 

is  her  i)leasure  to  threaten  or  invade  terrestrial  production.     The  manner 

our  Asiatic  rights,  if  we   leave   our  in  which  he  distributed  his  surplus;, 

affairs    in    the    same    feeble    hands  so  that  there  might  be  crumbs  for  as 
which  failed  us  then?     To  dissipate,  many  expectants  as  possible,  showed 

this  distrust  is  in  the  power  of  the  that  the  daring  genius  which  could 

electors    themselves,   and   they   will  devise  a  match-tax,    is   for   the  pre- 

not,    we  trust,    hesitate   about   their  sent    subordinated    to    the    huniblo 

action.  policy  of  soothing  opposition.     That 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Hardy's  motion  every  one  may  take  a  little,  and  no 

concerning  the  treaty  with  America  body  may  get  too  much,  1873  is  to 

again  proved   the    suspicion    which  share    with    1872    the    privilege  of 

the  country  entertains  of  the  Gov-  making   up   the   American    tribute; 

ernment.     The  country,  we  say  ad-  but    the    shame    which    has    been 

visedly ;  for  it  was  clear  that  Minis-  purchased    with    the    three    and    a 

ters   apprehended    an    adverse    ma-  quarter   millions,  that,  we  fear,  will 

jority,  or  they  would  not  at  the  end  be    distributed    among    the    whole 
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British    people    with   a    minuteness  abolitionists  are   actuated  by  a  de- 

of  subdivision    which    Mr.    Lowe' s  liberate     desire    of    restricting    the 

beneficence    can     hardly    attain    to.  Ministers'    power  of  suddenly   rais- 

By  remitting  a  penny  of  the  income-  ing  money,    in   order   to   drive  still 

tax,  Mr.  Lowe  has,  we  think,  done  further   from   their   minds   the  idea 

wisely,  and  shown   an    appreciation  of  ever  going   to  war.     Glad  as  we 

of  the   altered   circumstances  of  the  should  be  to  be  rid   of  the   oppres- 

Ministry.     An  abatement  of  an   un-  sive  tax,  we  cannot  consent  to  play 

popular  tax   will  very   often   be  ac-  into  the  hands  of  peace-at-any-price 

cepted   in  lieu  of  a  fair  adjustment  men,  or  any  other  set  of  theorists; 

of  the  burden.     It  would  have  been  and   therefore,    before   accepting  the 

dangerous   for  an   unstable  Govern-  proposed   tempting   relief,  we  desire 

ment    to    attempt    to    equalise    the  much  to  see  something  more  than  a 

pressure  of  this   odious  tax ;   but  it  mere   representation    of   the    incon- 

is,  at  least,   an   earnest   of  goodwill  venience    of   the    existing    tax — we 

to  the  payers  to  bid  them  take  their  should   like   to   see   a    lucid  scheme 

bills  quickly,  and  write  a  penny  in  for   replacing  it  by  one  equally  ex- 

the   pound    less.     The    day    cannot  pansive.     In  the  mean  time,  we  trust 

be  far   distant   when   relief  will   be  that  the  question   of  adjustment  of 

given   to  owners   of  moderate   fixed  the  pressure  of  it  will  be  discussed 

incomes,  and  to   those  who  live  by  previous   to  the  general  election,  so 

professions.      Some      attention      to  that,    if  we  may   not   be   able  with 

their    grievances    would     really    be  prudence   to  obtain  relief,  we  may, 

more    meritorious    than    speculative  at  least,   abate   the   injustice  which 

legislation  ;    but  those  who  have  to  now  so  tries  our  patience, 

jemake  lost  capital  if  they  can,  will  Out  of  this  humble  Budget  much 

hardly  waste  their  time  in  effecting  discussion   was   to  arise,  and  rather 

what   is  simply  useful,  or  removing  a  grand   sensation   was   to  be    pro- 

a  grievance  unconnected  with  clam-  duced,    not    as    necessary    or  natu- 

our  and  agitation.     We  observe  that  ral  consequences  of  it,    but  because 

many,    whose   opinions   are   entitled  Ministers   generally,   and  the  Chan- 

to    respect,     entertain    the    idea   of  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  particular, 

altogether  abolishing   the   tax.     But  feeling  probably  that   it  was  rather 

it  is   not  very   clear  how  they  pro-  a  mean   production,   could  not  bear 

pose  to  replace  it  •,.  and  we  certainly  to    hear    criticism,    and    got  on  the 

ought  to  see  our  way  to  a  substitute  rampage,  like  Mrs.   Joe  Gargery,  as 

before   we  rid  ourselves  of  the  bur-  soon  as  anything  in  the  form  of  an 

den.     As  long  as  the  income-tax  is  objection   was  made.     We  have  be- 

roaintained  at  any  figure  at  all — say  fore  had  occasion  to  comment  on  the 

even    that    it    were    reduced    to   a  haste  with   which    they   are  accus- 

penny — Parliament  would  have  the  tomcd   to    make    a    motion    of   the 

means  of,  at  the  shortest  notice,  in-  Opposition  a  vote  of  no   confidence, 

creasing   the    revenue    if  necessary.  They    thus    avoid   the   difficulty  of 

without   shocking    or   agitating  the  defending    what    generally    is   inde- 

community    by    the   invention   of  a  fensible,    and   appeal  to  the  fears  of 

new  impost  ;  but  if  it  were   wholly  hon.  members  instead  of  attempting 

done    away    with,   there   might    be  to  convince   their   reason.     It  could 

great    difficulty     in     inducing     the  be  looked  on  only  as  a  pitiable  dc- 

country  to  submit  to  a  reimposition  vice  even  if  it  were  legitimate ;  but 

of  it,  or  to  a  new  tax  instead.     As  it  is   not  legitimate,    nor   fair.     Not 

the  question  at  present  stands,  one  only  is  it  the  right   of  the   Opposi- 

is  led  to  suspect  that  some  of  the  tion,  it  is  its  duty,    to   criticise  as 
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closely  as  it  can  the  acts  and  mea-  sey  Lopes    had  carried  against  the 

sures    of    those    in    power.       The  Government  by  a  majority  of  a  hun- 

country   is  entitled  to  have  the  cri-  dred.     It   was    not  surprising   that 

ticisms   fairly   answered  ;     and   tl>e  under  these  circumstances  an  hon- 

country    is    ill  -  treated    when    the  ourable  member  should  embody  in 

Ministers,   instead    of   satisfying    it  a  motion    the    wish  very  generally 

on  any  point  where  the  Opposition  felt,  that  Ministers,  before  taking  the 

may  discern  a  flaw,  decline  to  defend  decision  on    the   Budget,  would  ex- 

their  own  course,  and  crush  discus-  plain  the   whole  of  their  policy  as 

sion,  as    with  a  sledge-hammer,  by  regards    taxation,    direct   and    indi- 

declaring    that    if  Parliament   dare  rect.    Accordingly,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 

entertain  the  objection  raised,   be  it  in   a  speech     singularly    free     from 

great  or  small,   they  will  recklessly  censorious  and   provoking   remarks, 

use  the  power  which   they  possess  moved — '*  That,    bef«»re  deciding  on 

of  stopping  public  business,   terrify-  the    further    reduction    of    indirect 

ing  members  who  are  not  secure  in  taxation,    it   is    desirable    that    the 

their  seats,  and  agitating  the  whole  House  should  be  put  in  possession 

country,  while  they  go  through  the  of  the   views   of    the     Government 

farce-  of  resigning  their  places  and  with   reference   to   the   maintenance 

returning    to     them     again.       They  and  the  adjustment  of  direct  taxa- 

will  not  resort  to  the  proper  means  tion,  both  imperial  and  local."     He 

for    ascertaining    whether    the   con-  repeated  very  clearly  the  arguments 

stituencies    will   approve   such   con-  which   had     procured    the    vote    of 

duct  or  not,  but  they  will  threaten  last  year — showed    how    acceptance 

excitement  and  annoyance  as  alter-  of  the  proffered  Budget  would  pre- 

natives   to   being    allowed    to    have  elude  the  possibility  of  giving  effect 

their      will      unquestioned.        This  to   that    vote,    either    this  year    or 

indecent     impatience     of    criticism  next — and    recommended    that    the 

has     been     shown     so    repeatedly  **  factitious  prosperity "    of  the  pre- 

that   it   would    be    ridiculous    were  sent  moment  should   be   taken   ad- 

not    the    circumstances    grave.       It  vantage  of  to  give   to  local  burdens 

is     like     Mr.    Mantalini      declaring  a  relief  which   we   might  not   have 

that  he  would  poison  himself  every  the  means   of  affording   at  a  future 

time  a  question  was  asked  about  his  day.      That    expression    **  factitious 

expenditure    or     his    amusements,  prosperity"  is  a  happy  one ;  asJus- 

But   to  return    to  the   Budget.      It  tice    Shallow   says,    **good   phrases 

was   soon  apparent  that  the  House  are   surely,    and    ever    were,    very 

of  Commons  was  to  be  asked  to  ap-  commendable."     But,  however   well 

prove    the    proposals   of  the   Chan-  chosen    were     Mr.    Smith's      phnx" 

cellor  of  the  Exchequer  before  any  ses,    or    however      inoffensive     his 

information   should   be  given   as   to  speech,    Mr.   Lowe     in    reply   quite 

hcnv   Government   proposes   to   give  broke  through  any  slight  veneer  of 

effect  to  the  resolution  of  last  year  decorum  which  may  at  other  times 

on   the   apportionment    of   imperial  confine   his  genius  ;    his   style,    his 

taxation  and  local  rating.     The  Bud-  arguments,  his  language,  came  very 

get  made  no  provision  whatever  for  close  to  the  flowers  of  Billingsgate, 

relieving  the  rates ;  therefore,  if  the  The  unpardonable  affront  had  been 

House,  having  observed  this   omis-  given   of  taking    exception     to   his 

sion,    should    pass   the    Budget,    it  Budget,   and  hence  was    Mr.  Lowe 

would  make  itself  accessory  to  dis-  wroth,    and     not  choice   in    cullinj; 

regard  of  the  resolution  above  men-  images,  or  in  the  use  of  words.     A 

tioncd — a  resolution  which  Sir  Mas-  fine  emulation    may  possibly  have 
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caused  this  resort  to  nervous  Saxon,  have  not  the  least  reason  vouchsafed 

Mr.  Lowe  has  attained   to  the  lion-  to  us  why  Mr.  Lowe  has  changed  his 

our  of  being   often   bracketed   with  determination,    save    that   it    is  his 

the  gifted   Ayrton ;  but  there   is  an  will  and  pleasure  so    to  do.     Bene- 

idea  abroad  that  of  the   two  Arcades  dick,  about  to  wed,  remembers  that 

Ayrton    is     the     more     impressive,  he  said   he  would  die  a  bachelor; 

Perhaps  this  vigorous  eloquence  was  and     he    observes,     **  When  I   said 

designed   to   prove    the  injustice   of  I  would   die  a  bachelor,   I   did  not 

the  public  in  awarding  to  the  Chan-  think  I  should  live   till  I  were  mar- 

cellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  second  ried."      If  Mr.  Lowo  is  superior  to 

place.     One  after  another,  astonished  being  bound  by  former  professions, 

members    called     attention     to   the  he  is  the  more  worthy  to  serve  with 

unadorned    address    wherein     force  Mr.  Gladstone, 

rather  than  beauty    abounded ;  but  But  its  style  was  hardly  the  most 

it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Disraeli   to  remarkable  thing  about  Mr.  Lowc*s 

apply  tho  fine  lash  that  must  have  speech.     There  is  a  void,  it  is  to  be 

made   the  right    honourable    Chan-  feared,   in    the    people's   affections, 

ccllor's  sense   of  triumph   most  ex-  The  people  had  a  William  once,  but 

quisite : —  alas  !  alas  !    they   have  proved  him 

haggard,  whistled  him   off,    and  let 

•♦  I   will  not  criticise  the  answer  of  ^'™  <^o«"  ^^^  ,w'"^-     Howbeit,  the 

the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  people    must    have     something    to 

tliat    severity    which   it    haa    received  love  ;     some    one    gracious,    bland, 

from  my  honourable  friends     I  do  not  and  amiable.     The  last  infiimity  in 

wish  to  view  that  answer  in  that  spirit  xl^  «^ui«    ^:„;i   ^c  ^.,«    r»K«««^n/., 

Of  indignation   that  has  pervaded   the  *^®,/^^^^®    ™'"^  ""[  ^"^    Chancellor 

House.    The  answer  of  the  Clianccllor  <>»  ^he  Exchequer  has  suggested  his 

of  the    Exchequer    was    certainly  ex-  appearance    next     election     as    the 

pressed  in  language,    and    indeed  in  a  people's    Robert       It    is    true   that 

manner,   that   we   have  not  been  used  4.1. :„  :„   ^..jf^  -  „^^  ^^7^  .    Wr  T.nwe 

to  in  this  House.      But  I  take  a  more  ^"'^  is  quite  a  new  rote      Mr.  l.owe 

charitable  view  of  the  answer   of  the  has  not  always  expressed  himself  as 

Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer :  I  look  one  who   felt   very   kindly    towards 

upon  it  rather  as  an  indication  of  what  the  people ;    and    the    people    may 

may    be  the  juvenile  ardour  of  sonie  have  treasured  up  some  old  sayings 

primitive  assembly  that   has   inherited,  *  1  •         *             ii  .i.     •               ^ 

amd  we  hope    miy  excel,  our    Pariia-  ^^  ^V^»  "<>'  Yf^^  flattering  nor  very 

mcnt  here.      It  is  not  every  one  that  gracious.       But  courage :  the  many 

bas  had  the  advantage  of  travelling  at  are  notoriously  inconstant,  and  they 

the  antipodes,  and  I  was  really  glad  to  may    possibly    not    be   very   severe 

learn  from  the  experience  of  the  Chan-  ;„    /^rt^ffooflfin.   fKoiV    r^^yy\AUe.    P/^ 

cellor    of    the    Exchequer,    how,  in  a  !"    contrasting   their   would-be    Ro- 

Pariiament  of  that   kind,  it  might  be  ^^^\^  former  deliverancefe  with  his 

thought    necessary    to    meet    a    claim  sayingsof  the  present  Session.    They 

from  aggrieved  subjects  of  her  Majesty  may— as  was  old  Mr.  Weller's  prac- 

?JAT!f^''"®n  ^^'^"^  '^''J"^*'  """^  ^PP''^*-  tice  with   his  grandson,    little  Tony 

81  ve  uixaiion.  ••       ••            ..            .          ,     .% 

— ascribe  the  pretty  sayings  to  the 

real  Robert,  while  all   the   naughty 

A  year  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Lowe  re-  ones  they  may  set  down  to  a  ficli- 

mittcd  a  largo  portion  of  the  duties  tious  Robert  in  a  watch-box  round 

on  sugars,  at  the  same  time  inform-  the  comer. 

ing  the  House  that  the  relief  which  Mr.  Lowe— wo  arc  sorry  to  have 
he  had  given  was  ample,  and  would  to  say  it— could  find  no  better  an- 
te final.  But  this  promise  of  fin-  swer  to  Mr.  Smith's  speech  than  to 
ality  having  served  its  turn,  is  not  accuse  the  Opposition  of  desiring  to 
thought  worth  keeping  now,  and  wo  remit  the  income-tax,    which  is,  he 
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said,  paid  by  the  rich  out  of  their  ment.  lie  must,  on  the  least  re- 
superfluities,  and  to  maintain  indirect  flection,  have  been  aware  that  the 
taxes,  as  that  on  sugar,  which  are  bit  of  clap-trap,  invented  by  him^  as 
paid  by  the  poor  out  of  their  neccs-  we  hope,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
sities.  This  Budget,  then,  is  to  ex-  was  so  grossly  unfair  that  it  never 
hibit  Mr.  Lowe  as  emphatically  the  would  be  allowed  to  tell  in  favour 
poor  man's  friend;  but  will  he  ac-  of  the  Government  at  the  general 
cept  to  its  full  extent  the  doctrine  election^  also,  that  if  it  did  tell,  its 
which  he  has  laid  down  ?  "Will  he  efFoct  in  rousing  class  animosities 
allow  that,  when  he  proposed  two  would  be  most  injurious.  What- 
years  ago  to  lay  a  tax  on  matches —  ever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  Lowe,  he 
an  indirect  tax — he  was  the  poor  has,  till  now,  given  us  no  reason  to 
man's  enemy  ?  He  may  recollect,  believe  that  he  is  utterly  reckless  of 
possibly,  that  he,  if  he  could  have  consequences,  provided  he  can  gain 
had  his  way,  would  have  imposed  a  momentary  advantage  for  his 
a  match-tax  instead  of  the  income-  Cabinet  It  looks  as  if  the  posi- 
tax, — the  tax  on  the  rich,  as  he  tion  in  which  the  Government 
now  calls  it — which  the  House  of  stands  had  driven  him,  for  the  mo- 
Commons  allowed  to  be  substituted  ment,  out  of  patience;  that  he  threw 
after  it  had  condemned  the  ex  luce  out  the  bait  to  the  *'  poor  man "  in 
lucellum  vagary.  It  happened  this  a  desperate  attempt  to  make  politi- 
year,  as  we  believe,  without  the  cal  capital ;  and  then,  aware  that 
least  regard  to  rich  or  poor,  but  that  attempt  was  desperate,  made 
solely  to  Ministerial  necessity,  that  the  coming  decision  of  the  House  a 
the  Budget,  as  submitted  to  Parlia-  vital  one  for  the  Administration, 
ment,  contained  remissions  both  of  a  that  he  might  escape  from  a  situa- 
direct  and  of  an  indirect  tax,  and  Mr.  tion  which  had  become  so  humiliat- 
Lowe  seized  on  the  objections  made  ing  as  to  be  intolerable, 
to  the  Budget  to  utter  the  miser-  Apart  from  Mr.  Lowe,  and  '*  the 
able  taunt  about  rich  and  poor.  He  poor  man  '*  so  injudiciously  thrust 
cannot  have  been  surprised  that,  in  by  him  into  the  debate,  the  House 
the  course  of  the  debate,  he  should  was  certainly  entitled  to  an  explana- 
have  been  reminded  of  another  per-  tion  from  Ministers  of  the  rensons 
son,  connected  with  ways  and  means  which  moved  them  to  take  a  tax  off 
on  a  small  scale,  but  never  remark-  sugar,  while  they  made  no  mention 
able  for  benevolence,  who  once  be-  of  the  local  rales  which,  according 
came  suddenly  solicitous  for  the  to  the  resolution  recorded  last  year, 
poor,  using  ointment,  however,  and  ft  has  been  determined  to  relieve, 
not  sugar,  as  the  subject  of  his  There  was,  confessedly,  a  large  sur- 
charitable  sentiment.  It  was  not  a  plus,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
pleasant  comparison,  though  an  ob-  reasonable  than  to  expect  that  it 
vious  one ;  neitlier  can  Mr.  Lowe's  would  be  applied  in  the  direction 
reflections,  when  he  woke  up  the  indicated  by  the  House,  rather  than 
morning  after  his  speech,  have  been  in  one  chosen  to  suit  the  circum- 
enviable.  No  man  knows  better  stances  of  the  Ministry.  The  lavish 
than  he  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  idea  and  ostentatious  candour  for  which 
which  his  speech  presented ;  and  once  the  Government  was  so  re- 
wo  are  sure  that  he  must  have  re-  markable,  has  been  exchanged  for 
gretted  the  perplexity  which  allowed  a  suspicious  reticence  which  with- 
him  to  find  no  wiser  or  fairer  re-  holds  the  most  ordinary  explana- 
joinder  to  the  strictures  made  on  tion  or  admission,  until  it  may 
the  financial  policy  of  the  Govern-  have    been    extorted    by    a    hostile 
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motion,     involving      recriminations,  tain   expenses,  such   as   the   cost  of 
darkening  of  counsel,  loss   of  time,  police,    of  lunatics,    of  sanitary  inl- 
and of  course  the  usual   declaration  provement,  should  be  borne  parti jr 
that  a  vote  of  "no  confidence"  has  if    not    wholly,     by     the    Imperial 
been  proposed,  and  that  hon.  mem-  Treasury.     The   reason   for   shifting 
bcrs  must  take  the  consequences   if   these    burdens    was,    that    whereas 
they  atiirm  it.  the  local  authorities   have    now   to 
Mr.    Stansfeld   has,     with     much  find     the    funds     for    them,     they 
parade,   introduced   into   the   Lower  have   only   the   shadow    of    control 
House  some  bills  on  the  subject  of   over   them.     The   Imperial    Govem- 
local     taxation,     which     completely  ment,   through   its   army   of  inspcc- 
justify    Mr.     Smith's     motion,     and  tors,    virtually    directs    everything; 
prove  that  the  apprehensions  which  and  as  the  local  authorities  find  the 
the   Budget   created    were    not    un-  money  for  effecting   the  inspectors* 
founded.     Effect   will   not   be    given  recommendations,  there  is  no  check 
this    year,     with     the    goodwill   of  on  these  latter ;  audit  is  reasonable 
Ministers,   to    Sir    Massey    Lopes's  to  suppose  that,  if  the  Minister  who 
resolution   of  1872.     If  the  Budget  enforces  them  had  to  pay  for  them, 
made  no  provision  for  relieving  the  he  might   not   lend   quite   so  ready 
local  taxpayer  out  of  imperial  funds,  an    ear     to    the    inspectors.       The 
it  was  because  there  was  no  in  ten-  system   is   undoubtedly    vicious — is 
tion  of  giving  relief.     The  resolution  always  open  to  suspicion,  and  may 
has   been   set  at    nought,    and    the  be  made  oppressive.     The  House  is 
House  of  Commons  has  been  amused  not  debarred  by   the   defeat  of  Mr. 
with   bills   to   regulate   details    and  Smith's  motion  from  reafiSrming  its 
remove  anomalies,  and  the   promise  resolution,  and  insisting  on   its  be- 
of  a  Select  Committee  to  investigate  ing   made  operative,    whenever   Mr. 
and  to  report  on  the  whole  subject  Stansfeld's  proposals  may  be  fairly 
of    local    government.        Whatever  before   it,   and   we    hope    that    the 
there  may  be  of  good   in   the   bills  attempt   to   evade   the   prescript   of 
(and  probably  they  may  effect  small  the  House  may  yet  be  censured  and 
improvements),     whatever    informa-  prevented.     The  debates  will  hardly 
tion   or  recommendations  may  pro-  conclude  before  our  day  of  going  to 
ceed    from    the    Select    Committee,  press,  but  we  shall    be   glad  if  we 
the  present  objection  to  Mr.   Stans-  are  able  next  month  to  congratulate 
feld's    measures    is    that    they    do  the    country   on   Parliament  having 
not    fulfil    the    expectations    justly  compelled  the  Administration  to  pay 
raised  by  the  passing   of  Sir   Mas-  some  respect  to  its  decree.     In  the 
sey   Lopes's  resolution   by   an    iin-  present  enfeebled  state  of  the  Govem- 
mcnse   majority.      It    is    of    course  ment,  pressure  has  a  wonderful  effect, 
still    possible,     if    Mr.     Gladstone's  and  we  trust  Sir  Massey  Lopes  and 
Government    should    live     till     the  his  friends  will  not  hesitate  to  use 
Committee  may  report,  that  measures  pressure. 

may   then   be   taken   in   accordance  Amid   the   strifes   of  parties  and 

with   the   resolution.      But   for   the  the  discussions  on  ways  and  means, 

present  the  subject  is  cushioned  by  the   House  of  Comnions   found    an 

the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  afternoon  on  which  to  consider  the 

and  the  country  is  led  in  doubt  as  question  of  how   drunkenness  could 

to  how   much,    or   whether  any,   of  be  effectually   prevented.      We  are 

the  relief  promised  by  the  resolution  glad   that  a   serious   reception    was 

will  ever  be   granted.       "What  that  given  to  Sir  W.  Lawson's  argument; 

resolution    affirmed    was    that    cer-  because,     however     mistaken     m»y 
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have  been  his  method,  there  can  be  "  protecting    themselves  " — a    curi- 
no  doubt  that  his  object  was  to  sup-  ous     expression,    which    would    he 
press  a  shocking  vice.     But  we  are  warranted   only   if  it   were   a  prac- 
glad  also  that  the  House  so  empha-  lice   to  hale   men   and   women    into 
tically    rejected   Sir    Wilfrid's    Bill  ;  drin king-houses,   and   there  to  pour 
for    he,    in    his    zeal    for   morality,  liquor   down   their   throats  forcibly, 
would  have  introduced  evils  a  thou-  They  can  surely  protect  themselves, 
sand    times  worse   than    that  which  if  they  choose,  by  staying  away  from 
he  sought  to  cure.     The  trade  of  the  such  places.     It  is  true— more's  the 
licensed   victualler,  and  the  cognate  pity — they  do  not  refrain  !     But  in 
trades,  as  long  as  they  are  honestly  order  to  make  them  sober,  we  must 
and   quietly  practised,  are  as   much  do  something  more  than  arbitrarily 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws,  restrict    the    supply     of    spirituous 
and  as  little  deserving  of  the  invid-  liquors ;   we  must  convince  them  of 
ious  interference  of  the  Legislature,  the  sin  of  drinking ;  and  we  must, 
as  the  butcher's,  the  baker's,  or  any  if   possible,   dissociate   the   ideas   of 
other  recognised  business.     A   man  good-fellowship   and   getting    drunk, 
may   make   a   beast    of  himself    b}'  Englishmen,    rich    and    poor,    have 
eating  intemperately  as  well  as  by  unfortunately    a     belief    that     they 
drinking  to  excess ;  but  no  trades-  cannot  be  friendly  together  or  soci- 
man    who    furnishes    means    which  able  without  much  drinking.      The 
may  be  abused   is  to  be   restricted  stones    and   bricks,    as    it   were,    of 
in  his  dealings,  except  the  seller  of  which     friendships    and    reconcilia- 
liquors.     This  is   not  a  fair  distinc-  tions    and  confederacies    are    made, 
tion,  and  it  is  one  that  originates  in  cannot  be  cemented  save  with  copi- 
a  misconception  as  to  the  point  on  ous  wassail.     And  it  must  be  con- 
which    the   hand   of  the   law   ought  fessed  that  in  this  respect  tlie  upper 
to  fasten.     The  real   oifender  is  the  classes  are  verily  guilty,  and  furnish 
man  who  gets  drunk,  or  who  spends  but   too   obvious   examples   for    Iho 
in  tippling  means  which  are  requir-  misguidance    of    the   lower.      What 
ed    for    the    decent   support  of    his  though   the  upper  classes   may  not^ 
family  ;  but  as  it  is  hard  to  get  at  and  in  general  do  not  now  drink  to 
him,  and  deal  with  him,  it  has  been  excess  ?    They  sanction  the  practice 
proposed   to   take    a   short  method,  of  feasting  and   health-drinking   on 
and  cut  off  the  supply  of  the  com-  every   available   occasion.      Is  it  to 
modity   through   which    he   offends,  be  wondered  at  if  the  lower  classes. 
No  regard  is  had  to  the  tradesmen  seeing    the    important    place   which 
whose  legitimate  business  may  thus  strong  drinks  and  toasts  have  wher- 
be    intercepted,    nor    to    the    many  ever    Englishmen    congregate,    con- 
harmless  and  temperate  men  whoso  sider  them  an  indispensable  element 
convenience  and  enjoyment  are  thus  at     all    friendly    meetings,    and    so 
interfered  with.     It  would  be  a  less  never  fail  to  introduce,   by  f«)rce  of 
unjust  proceeding  i^  the  Legislature  custom,   what    they   cannot    always 
were  t*  seize  on  the  wages  or  the  use    with   moderation?      "We    think 
property  of  habitual  drunkards,  so  as  that  the  habit  of  eating  and  drink- 
to    deprive   them   of   the   means    of  ing   upon   all  occasions  might  with 
ruining   themselve:;,    for   this   would  great  advantage   be  suffered   to   de- 
make   the    punishment  fall   on    the  cline.      Forbearance   in   this   respect 
real  offenders.     Lord  Claud   Hamil-  on  the  part  of  the  rich  would  un- 
ton,   a  supporter  of  the  Permissive  doubtedly     sooner    or    later    come 
Biil,   spoke   of   the   means  which  it  down  to  the  poor.     Example  would 
would    afford    to   weak    natures   of  be  powerful  where  legislation  is  use- 
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less.     In  saying:  this  wc  are  not  ad-  repress   the   teaching   of  religion  in 

vocating  tcetotalisni,  nor  attempting  the   schools.     With    the   aid  of  the 

to  bind  on  men's  shoulders  burdens  Roman    Catholic  vote   a  further  as- 

too  heavy  for  them  to  bear.     There  sault  upon  religion  might  be  resist- 

is  much   difference  between  arbitra-  ed;  and  why  should  not  the  Roman 

rlly  denying  comforts  and  reasonable  Catholic    vote   come   to   the  aid   of 

enjoyment,    and   making   excess    al-  religion  ?    Of  old,  as  we  grant,  the 

most    imperative    through    the     ty-  course   of  English    Liberals   was  to 

ranny   of  custom.      If  the   working  depress  by  all  means  the  Chunh  of 

man  could  sometimes,   at   his  insti-  England,  and  to  favour  the  Church 

tuto    or    reading  -  room,    read    that  of    Rome.      Under     these    circum- 

wealthy  and  leading  men  had  been  stances,  when  exclusion  of  religion 

able    to    organise    a    movement,   to  meant  simply  enmity  to  the  national 

show   their   loyalty  to  certain  prin-  Church,  Roman  Catholics  were  not 

ciples,  to  honour  a  peer  or  a  citizen,  inconsistent    in   supporting   the    at- 

to  commemorate  a  great  event,  with-  tacks  of  Dissenters  and  others.    But 

out  feasting,  ho  too  might  come  to  by  this  time  they  must  see  that  the 

believe  it  possible  to  discourse  with  movement  is  against  religious  teach- 

a  friend,  to  make  peace  with  an  ene-  ing  by  any  Established  Church,  and 

my,  to  strike  a  bargain,  or  to  enjoy  that  by  goodwill  of  the  movers  the 

a    piece    of   good    fortune,    without  Roman    Catl;iolic    teaching    will    be 

the    single   cup   which   leads   on    to  forbidden   as   much   as    the  Proles- 

the  debauch.     Possibly  Sir  Wilfrid  taut.     Religion  ought  to  make  com- 

Lawson     and    his    friends,    finding  mon   cause  against   godless  schools, 

that  they  cannot  compel  men  to  be  and,  if  the  Irish  members  be  wise, 

sober   with    the   policeman's    baton,  they  will  assist  in   baffling  the  at- 

may   condescend   to   tiike   steps    for  tempt  of  the  Government,  and  will 

discountenancing    ebriety    by    force  not,  by  aiding  the  attack  upon  the 

of  opinion  and  of  custom.  Church    of    England,     bring    about 

The     new     Educational    measure  an  attack   upon  their  own  Churdi, 

will  scarcely  come  under  review  this  which  will   prove  irresistible.    Now 

month.      Conservatives   must,   how-  is   the  time,   while  it   can  be  done 

over,  be  prepared  for  it,  and  must,  with  an  appearance  of  liberality,  to 

as  far  as  they  can,  resist  all  attempts  defeat  the  whole  anti-religious  party, 

further  to  discourage  religious  teach-  and  so  to  prevent  religious  teaching 

ing.      The    Bill,    we    know,    is    in-  from   being   further  interfered  with, 

tended  as  a  sop  to  Mr.  Dixon  and  Should  they  allow  Protestant  teach- 

his  friends,  whom  Ministers  refused  ing   to   be  interdicted    on   this  side 

to  gratify  last  year,  but  whose  dis-  the  water,  they  may  look  forward  to 

content    they   have   not    been    able  a    day,    not    remote,    when    Roman 

longer  to  abide.     A  sweeping  change,  Catholic    teaching   will   likewise  be 

as   we   were   told,   was   at   first  in-  excluded. 

tended ;  but  since  Mr.  Gladstone  put  We    hardly    expected,    after   the 

his  head  down  and  then  put  it  up  note  of  warning   that  was   sounded 

again,   like   a  jack-in-the-box,   there  at  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1872, 

is   not  courage  for  anything  sweep-  to   find   that   the   complaint  of  Mr. 

ing.     Mr.    Dixon's  douceur  will   be  O'Keefe  against   the   Commissioners 

less  than  it  was  intended  to  be,  being,  of    National    Education    in    Ireland 

like  the  Budget,  recast  to  suit  the  had    been,   up   to   this   time,  set  at 

fallen  circumstances  of  the  Govern-  nought    in    that    country,   and  was 

ment  party.     But  the  change,  what-  still  crying  for  justice  to  the  House 

ever  it  may  be,  will  be  designed  to  of  Commons.     The   Commissioners, 
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or  a   majority  of  them,  it  appears,  wanted ;   and  Mr.  Bouvcrie,  in  bring- 
consider  that   they  have  been  right  ing  forward  Mr.  O'Keefe's  grievance, 
all    through    the    matter,    and    that  did    not    reckon    unwarrantably   on 
they  had  nothing  to  do   in   dealing  the    synipath}''     of     the     Commons 
with    Mr.   O'Keet'e  as  a  manager  of  with    the    aggrieved    person.     Lord 
national   schools   but   to   follow   the  Hartington,    it  is   true,  managed   to 
course  pursued  towards   him   as  an  postpone   the  verdict  of  the   House 
ecclesiastic   by   his   superiors.      The  by  the   manoeuvre   of   asking   for  a 
Pope  or  his  legate  had  deprived  Mr.  Select   Committee.      From    the   fact 
O'Keefe — or     rather     ordered     Mr.  of  such  tactics  being  adopted,  it   is 
O'Keefe    to    be     deprived — of     his  easy   to   see   how   dangerous   Minis- 
cure  ;    and    therefore    the    Commis-  ters  think  the  position  of  the  Com- 
sioners  proceeded  to  deprive  him  of  missioncrs   to    be.      Whatever   mav 
the  management   of  schools,    which  be  thought  of  the   Ministers'    resort 
he  held  from  them  as   a   servant  of  to    such     a     device,    there     seemed 
the   State.      They   refused   to   listen  to   be  an  almost  unanimous  opinion 
to   Mr.    O'Keefe,    looking   upon    the  out  of  Parliament  that  the  Commit-' 
mandate  of  the  Pope's  legate  as  one  tee    once    asked    for    ought    not   to 
from    which    there   was    no    appeal,  have   been   refused.      But   Ministers 
Now,  as   we   said   when    this   griev-  were   obliged   to    promise    that    the 
ance  was  stated   in   Parliament  last  Committee,  if  appointed,  should  not 
year,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  sus-  lag  over  its  work ;  and  we  may  hope 
pect  the   Commissioners    of    having  that   before   the   Session    terminates 
done  what  they  knew  to   be  wrong  the  Commissioners    may   hear    how 
or     having     knowingly    used     their  Parliament  regards  their  proceedings, 
power  to   serve   the   party  purposes  and  the  proceedings  of  all    those  in 
of  the   Government.      Wo  feel  sure  Ireland  who  take   their   instructions 
that   had    they   known    how    unjust  from  Rome.       It  was  clearly  shown 
and  even  illegal  was   their   conduct,  in  the  debate  that  it  was  not  as  Mr. 
they  would  have  refused  to  deprive  O'Keefe's     Bisliop     or      Archbishop 
Mr.  O'Keefe,  even   though  they  had  that  Cardinal  Cullen    interfered,  but 
been  threatened  wi  h  the  loss  to  the  as     the    mouthpiece    of    the     Pope, 
Government    of   every    Papist   vote,  instructed      directly      from      Rome. 
But  in  thus  acquitting  the  Commis-  What      said     Dr.     Ball       on     this 
sion  of  evil   intention,   we  only   the  head? — 
more   strongly  condemn  the  system 

of  administration    in    Ireland    which  ^The    instrument   of    suspension    of 

has    made    submission    to    Rome    so  Cardinal    Cullen    connnenccd    by    rccit- 

habitual  that  a  public  board  can  be  ino:   that   he   had    been    connuit^sionod, 

found    looking   to    the    command    of  nut   that   he    was    })rocecdinir    by    con- 

,,       ,       i.             '    A'     *.'         -t^      .i,^i«  f^ent,  but  as  special  leerutc  direct  from 

the   legate   as    indicatmg    its   whole  j^^^^;^       j^^    \,^^^    ^^b^^^^     ^^^    ^^^^ 

duty,  and  disregardmg,  by  compari-  ^jj^^^  toucluKl  a  serious  question.    Hero 

son,   the  duty  which  it  owes  to  ti»e  was    an    individual    takinj;    upon     liim- 

sovereign.     It   is   a   monstrous    evil,  pdf     to     exercise     autlicrity  —  reciting 

that  for  the  sake  of  two  or  three  dozen  ^^^^\^'^^,.""J,i?'^L^'"?,/V.M.ny.  'x^f''^^ 

,,       ,T             e  fA                   »i  nor  by  his  othcc  as  archbihhop,  but  by 

votes  m  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ^^^     instrument     giving     him     special 

machinery    of    Government     should  authority  direct  from  a  foreign  Power, 

have  been  so  largely  subjected   to  a  to    adjudicate   upon    the    property   and 

foreign  Power.     It  only  as  a  support  upon  the  ri-hti;  of   a    British    subject. 

,     -.1°  ^          •     .            .          •  *        »i  «  In    the  Court  of    Queen  s    Bench    the 

to  the  Commissioners  m  resisting  the  ^ord    Chancellor    proceeded    to    plead 

Ultramontane  pressure,  an  expression  that  that  rescript  from  Rwme  was  IcgiU, 

of    the    feeling    of    Parliament    was  and    gave     Cardinal    Cullen    authority 
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within  the  British  dominion!*,    Mr.  Jus-  screw  more  stringent  than  the  occa- 

tiee  O'Brien,  one  of  the.  judj^es,  said  it  gJQn  demands),  is  a  convincinji;  proof 

was  aJegaX  document;  but  two  Catho-  ^  ^^      success  of  governing   Ireland 

lie  jud'ces,   Barry  and   Fitzjjcrald,   pro-  "'  wuu  .  wv^v^^^a         j,              ^ 

nounce3  it  illeail.    Illegalitv  was  not,  according  to   Irish   ideas      It  is  the 

however,  tlie  whole  of  it.    This  was  a  old  story  of  the  rent  made  worse  by 

document  that  touched  the  supremacy,  injudicious      cobbling  —  the      grand 

and  he  challenged  the  contradiction  of  result    of    four    years    of   incapable 

the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  when  he  „^„^^„^^^a.      Cr.  /.!«•..  ;«   iKo  nL»Ac- 

said    that   whatever    touched    the    bu-  government     So  clear  is  the  neces- 

prcmacy  was  a  misdemeanour  in  com-  8»ty   for   coercion    now   compared   to 

mon  law.     Now,  let  the  House  see  what  what  it  was  before  Ireland  began  to 

a  hole  the  Board  got   themselves   into  ^j^  governed  according  to  Irish  ideas, 

^^"n^  ^'^^°^  ^^^-  ^'^^^'^^  ^^  ^^^"^  ^^^  that   those  very  patriots   who  used 

^^^*  to  rail  against   repressive   legislation 

as  wholly  uncalled   for,   now  admit 

No    doubt    it    is    high    time    for  the  necessity  for  a  law  to  tie  men's 

Parliament  to  investigate  the   degree  hands   and  gag   their  tongues :    the 

and  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  O'Donoghue    speaks    of    the    Peace 

Catholic    priesthood    interfere    with  Preservation  Act  as   Arterous  Ward 

the  course  of  justice.     There  is  the  spoke  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and 

disposition    now   to    make    this    in-  thinks   it  a   "  sweet   boon."      It   ia 

vesiigation,  and  we   hail   it,   less  as  better  than  unrestrained  lawlessnes.s 

a    danger    threatening   the    Govern-  certainly,    and   so    far    he  is   right ; 

racnt    or    the    Commissioners,   than  but   what    a   result    is    this   of    the 

as  another  proof  of  what  we  before  boasted  uprooting  of  the  Upas-tree! 

spoke  of  a><  a  most  wholesome  feel-  In    prospect    of    speedy   dissolution 

ing  among   Liberals — namely,  a   de-  the    Ministry    is    making    its   will ; 

sire   to   repress   piiestly    tyranny  in  and    the  legacy  which  it  is  in  such 

Ireland,    but    at   the   same   time   to  a  hurry  to  secure  to  Ireland  is  this 

aid    by  every  reasonable   means   the  Coercion  Act. 

Irish   laity.      Every   inquiry   of  this  As  if    the    Government    had   not 

kind  tends  to  bri  g  to  light  the  in-  already  made  himself  enemies  numer- 

trigues  and  undue   influences  which  ous  enough  and    formidable  enough, 

have    been    allowed    to   prevail    in  Mr.   Gladstone   has   given  a  hi«»t  to 

Ireland;     and     every     exposure     of  the    Corporation    of    London,  which 

these  doings   shows  more  clearly  to  sounds  suspiciously  like  our  nursery 

the    English    people   what    kind    of  acquaintance,     /a,    Ji^    yum.      The 

persons   they  are  for   whose  gratih-  Endowed       School       Commissioners 

cation  the  present  Ministry  has  been  having     thought     proper     to    intcr- 

confiscating  and  demolishing  in  Ire-  fere  in  the  management  of  Emanuel 

land.  Hospital,    Westminster,    the    Alder- 

But  the  failure  of  the  Irish  policy  men,  who  are  the  trustees,  presumed 
is  now  being  inc'icated  by  proof  upon  to  appeal  to  Parliament  against  what 
proof  falling  in  at  last  with  cruel  fre-  they  considered  an  uncalled-for  in- 
quency.  On  the  same  evening  on  terposiiion.  Whether  their  case 
which  the  Ministry  all  but  under-  was  good  or  bad,  it  was  very  natural, 
went  defeat  on  the  O'Kcefe  Commit-  one  thinks,  for  them  to  try  to  de- 
tee,  it  was  compelled,  by  the  state  of  fend  them^elves;  but,  as  to  defend 
Ireland,  to  come  before  Parliament  themselves  was  to  take  exception  to 
and  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  Peace  the  proceedings  of  Commissioners 
Preservation  Act.  This,  which  is  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  chooses  to  up- 
in  fact  a  most  stringent  coercion  hold,  they  committed  an  unpardon- 
law  (although  not  one   turn  of  the  able   sin,    to   be   expiated   not  only 
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by  refusal  of  redress  in  the  matter    But  then  Mr.  Gladstone  is  noted  for 
complained  of,  but  by  vengeance  on    making  bids  for  power,  while  he  is 
the    whole    Corporation    of    which    not  noted  for  discretion, 
they    are   a    part     Mr.    Gladstone        As   to    the  Administration   gene- 
spoke    of   the    city    as    "  fat    with    rally,  it  is,  we  submit,  distrusted  by 
charities,     gorged     with     charities,    the  country.     There    has    been    no 
almost  bloated  with   charities,"  and    formal  vote  of  want  of  confidence; 
as    "  that    remarkable    city    where    but  the  questions  and  motions  from 
there     is    a     larger      quantity     of    all  sides  show  clearly  enough  that 
property  devoted  to  so-called  public    want  of  confidence  in  Government, 
objects,  for  the  application  of  which    whether  as  the  executive  power,  or 
it    is    impossible  to    give    account,    as   the  originators  of  legislation,  is 
than  in    any  other  country  in   the    fretting  the  whole  community.     If 
world.*'     Now,  if  this  denunciation    this  be  denied,  there  is  an  easy  way 
of    the    Corporation    (which,    be   it    of  bringing    the  question   to   issue, 
remembered,  is  not  the  body  which    Let  there  bo  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
the  School  Commissioners  had   in-    ment  as  soon  as  the  financial  busi- 
terfered   with)    meant    anything,  it    ness    of  the   year  shall  have    been 
meant  that  Mr.   Gladstone,  alrcad}'    concluded.     If   the   decision  of   the 
so     familiar    with     confiscation,    is    electors  should  show  that  they  pre- 
meditating   a    raid    upon    the   Cor-    fer  the  present  Government,  with  all 
poration,    to   be  followed,   perhaps,    its  faults,  to  any  other,  there  will  be 
by    raids    on    other    guilds.      But    an   end  to  these  repeated   attacks, 
before  he  gets   to  the  end  of  the    which  imply  want  of  confidence,  if 
selection   from   the  nursery  anthol-    the^  do  not   formally    express    it. 
ogy  which  we  have  indicated,   and    Surely    a    Ministry    strong    in    the 
reaches  the  savage  conclusion,  ^'I'll    approbation    of    the    people    would 
grind  his  bones  to  make  me  bread,"    never    submit    to   have   information 
he.  thinks  it  prudent  to  try  whether    wrung  from    it,    to   be   driven   into 
any  bread — i.«.,  any  political  capital    corners,  to  exist  on  sufferance  when 
for  a  Premier  bankrupt  once,   and    it   might    exist    by   the    clearly-ex- 
now   doing  business  in   a  cautious    pressed  will  of  the  nation.     Neither 
fashion — can   be   made  out  of    the    would  a  Ministry,  with  any  regard 
raid.     Here,  clearly,  is  an  offer  to    for  its  own  character,  be  content  to 
"  go  in"  and  pluck  the  Corporation,    exist  at  all  on  such  terms ;    relin- 
or  perhaps   the  Corporations,  bare,    quishment  of  oflBce  would  be  better, 
if    only    the    requisite    amount    of    But  as  long  as    the   Cabinet  may 
backing  can  be  obtained.     We  have    delay  to  take  measures  for  appealing 
not      the     least     expectation     that    to  the  electors,  we  shall  be  justified 
backers    will    be    forthcoming.      It    in    supposing    that    they    prefer    a 
is   not  with  Mr.   Gladstone  now  as    humiliating  tenure  of  office  to  none 
it  was  when  he  offered  to  rob  the    at  all,  and  that  they  do  not  dissolve 
Irish   Chiu-ch.     People  have   got  to    because  they  dare  not 
know  too  much  about  him,  and  will        The  attitude  of  some  of  the  nom- 
hardly  care  to  follow  his  lead  ;  we    inal  supporters  of  Government  has 
doubt  whether  even  the  Hyde  Park    changed  in    a  noteworthy  manner, 
mob   will   have   anything  to  say  to    The  antagonistic  elements  of  which 
the  job.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may    the  majority  of  1868  was  made  up, 
prove  a  dangerous    move   to    have    have   begun  to   show   openly    their 
roused   the    apprehensions   of    rich    antagonistic    character.      It    is     no 
and  powerful  corporations  when  his    longer    pretended    that    the    whole 
own    position    is    ah*eady   insecure.    Liberal    party     agrees    with      the 
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Ministry  as  to  making  concessions  vent  the  discontented  sections  from 
to  Roman  Catholic  priests ;  in  other  openly  rebelling.  There  is  no 
words,  there  is  a  formidable  section  longer  any  creed  common  to  the 
of  those  who  once  made  up  the  whole  party ;  and  the  existence  of 
majority  which  now  will  refuse  to  the  Government  is  not  safe  from 
endorse  measures  devised  by  Min-  week  to  week.  This  state  of  things 
isters  to  secure  Popish  votes.  As  ought  to  be  intolerable  to  the 
was  lately  shown,  the  Government  governing  body.  It  affords  another 
cannot  make  head  without  the  strong  proof  that  a  dissolution  of 
Roman  Catholic  vote ;  and  yet,  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  delayed, 
by  taking  order  for  retaining  that  It  is  a  remark  very  common  now- 
votc,  they  will  cert-iinly  alienate  a  adays  that  the  Radical  Government 
formidable  band  of  Nonconform-  has  worked  out  its  programme  and 
ists  and  others.  Any  one  who  has  not  invented  a  new  one,  there- 
will  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  fore  it  must  be  content  to  give  way 
political  articles  in  the  *  Westmin-  to  another  which  may  come  forward 
ster  Review '  may  convince  himself  offering  a  more  highly  spiced  bill 
of  how  widely  the  allegiance  of  the  of  fare.  To  this  remark  we  take 
party  has  been  shaken.  It  has  exception.  We  believe  that,  if  it 
been  discovered  at  length  that  it  could  have  preserved  the  respect 
was  not  ingenuous  in  Ministers  to  of  the  country,  the  Administration 
undertake  the  business  of  Govern-  might  have  continued  without  fur- 
ment  relying  upon  the  support  of  ther  sensational  announcement  If 
sections  which  are  violently  opposed  it  is  to  fall,  as  we  believe  it  is,  it 
to  each  other  on  vital  questions,  will  fall  for  what  it  has  done,  not 
We  quite  agree  in  saying,  and  have  for  what  it  has  omitted  to  promise 
said  before  to-day,  that  it  was  dis-  for  the  future.  Like  all  those  con- 
ingenuous  ;  but  we  think  that  the  cerns  which  make  their  appearance 
sections  which,  knowing  that  they  inordinately  heralded,  and  sustained 
had  not  principles  in  common,  con-  by  unlimited  puffing,  it  has  disap- 
scnted  to  join  for  the  purpose  of  pointed  expectation.  The  promises, 
making  up  the  majority,  were  every  the  grand  improvements  proposed 
whit  as  disingenuous  as  the  Minis-  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  he  went  from 
try,  and  have  no  right  to  complain,  stump  to  stump  in  Lancashire, 
The  English  extreme  Radical  party  might  have  instructed  Mr.  Barnuin 
seem  to  have  believed  all  along  himself;  but  w^hen  the  people,  at 
that,  although  the  Papists  were  to  the  end  of  four  and  a  half  years, 
be  propitiated  by  the  destruction  of  come  to  sum  up  the  performances, 
the  Protestant  Church  and  by  per-  they  are  afflicted  with  a  cruel  sick- 
secuting  Irish  landlords,  the  real  ness  of  heart.  What  are  they  the 
affections  of  the  rulers  were  with  better  for  the  spoliation  of  the  Irish 
them  alone.  They  now  find  that  Church  or  of  the  Irish  landlords  ?— 
the  game  has  been  to  persuade  all  what  have  they  gained  by  the  tam- 
the  sections,  one  by  one,  of  the  same  pering  with  the  constitution  of  the 
thing.  All  have  been  deceived,  army  ? — what  have  they  gained  by 
yet  all  have  assisted  to  deceive,  conceding  to  the  peace  fanatics  or 
They  have  combined  for  a  wicked  the  temperance  fanatics? — what  has 
and  ^^eacherous  purpose,  and  their  the  ballot  done  for  them? — how  much 
disappointment  deserves  no  pity,  do  they  care  for '' gagging "  science 
As  to  the  fact  of  disruption,  how-  in  order  that  Romish  priests  may 
ever,  there  can  bo  no  doubt.  Finesse  be  propitiated?  They  have  fomid 
wiU  be  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  pre-  out  how  little  these  illusions  aflfect 
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their  real  interests.  And  the  only  He  asked  Lord  Chelsea  for  no 
one  of  the  baits,  which,  had  it  been  pledge — no  sensational  undertaking, 
a  reality,  would  have  been  of  con-  The  profession  which  fbund  favour 
sequence — namely,  that  of  economy  with  him  was  that  of  a  desire  to  let 
with  efficiency — has  simply  been  a  our  institutions  in  Church  and  State 
broken  promise.  Nothing  could  alone,  and  to  uphold  the  honour  of 
have  shown  the  change  in  public  the  country.  Gloucester  city  was 
feeling  more  plainly  than  the  recent  not  behind  Bath  in  manifesting  its 
election  for  Bath.  At  the  preced-  dissatisfaction  with  our  rulers :  into 
ing  contest,  so  besotted  was  the  the  seat  vacated  by  a  Liberal  it  has 
whole  of  that  community  by  the  put  a  Conservative,  and  so  added 
stage  tricks  that  were  in  operation,  another  to  the  many  proofs  of  the 
that  Conservative  candidates  could  great  degree  in  which  the  country 
scarcely  obtain,  a  hearing;  now,  a  dissents  from  the  Ministry.  Mr. 
Conservative  has  been  returned  by  Gladstone,  with  all  his  cleverness, 
a  large  majority,  and  by  ballot  has  not  half  sounded  the  depths  of 
There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  British  nature.  He  raised  a 
this  return  having  been  brought  momentary  excitement,  but  could 
about  by  political  feeling  alone,  make  no  abiding  impression.  And 
Private  and  personal  influences  all  England,  recovering  from  its 
were  all  on  the  side  of  the  Liberal  hallucination,  is  this  day  rejecting 
candidate,  Mr.  Murch,  an  old  and  the  Radical  baits  as  determinedly  as 
respected  citizen,  very  zealous  in  Lancashire  put  them  aside  when 
works  for  the  good  of  the  city,  a  they  were  first  presented.  Our  ad- 
man with  troops  of  friends,  one  versaries  must  not  suppose  that  they 
tried  in  the  requirements  of  public  can  weaken  us  by  their  challenge  to 
life.  The  merit  of  Viscount  Chel-  propound  a  policy.  Judging  from 
sea,  so  far  as  Bath  knew  it,  con-  what  occurred  at  the  recent  elec- 
sisted  chiefly  in  his  being  an  out-  tions,  not  to  have  a  signboard  ready 
spoken  Conservative,  and  that  he  painted  is  in  itself  a  merit  with 
would  hot  **  vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone."  the  constituencies.  They  liave  had 
There  is  the  strongest  reason  for  be-  enough  of  specious  promises  and 
lieving  that  the  city  will,  at  the  next  violent  demolitions  ;  they  crave 
general  election,  send  up  Conserva-  governors  who,  not  having  bound 
tives  only.  The  Conservative  work-  themselves  beforehand  to  **  run 
ing  men  —  about  whose  mythical  amuck,"  may  give  the  land  some 
being  Liberals  have  been  so  sarcastic  chance  of  repose,  and  reserve  their 
— were  to  be  seen  on  the  day  of  energies  till  occasion  may  call  for 
election  congregating  in  groups  and  them.  A  firmer  tone  towards  foreign 
troops,  parading  the  colours  of  the  powers  seems  to  be  the  only  point 
party,  and  otherwise  openly  mani-  on  which  the  people  particularly 
festing  their  opinions.  The  ap-  insist.  Li  short,  where  this  Min- 
pearance  of  Mr.  Lowe  as  "  the  poor  istry  has  been  submissive  and  spir- 
man^s  friend "  did  not  seem  to  in-  itless,  the  people  desire  decision 
fluence  the  working  man  in  the  least ;  and  action  ;  where  the  Ministry 
indeed  the  working  man  seemed  has  been  active,  the  people  desire 
as  if  no  profession  coming  from  repose:  there  could  not  be  much 
the  present  Ministry  could  gain  clearer  evidence  of  failure.  We 
his  ear ;  he  is  indignant  and  disap-  have  evidence,  moreover,  of  another 
pointed,  and  only  anxious  to  record  truth — namely,  that  the  miserable 
his  vote  against  those  whom  he  tricks  of  the  demagogue  not  only 
accuses  of    having    deceived     him.  degrade  the  actor  of  them,  but  re- 
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coil  upon  and  overthrow  him.  The  that  he  had  done  something  calcu- 
people,  willing  enough  to  listen  lated  to  lower  him  in  opinion.  And 
to  flattering  and  glozing  talk,  soqn  yet  many  a  man  has  done  this  and 
learn  to  see  through  these  devices,  preserved  the  respect  of  his  coun- 
and  to  be  more  and  more  exacting,  trymen.  What  he  does  not  under- 
Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  seem  to  stand  is,  that  there  is  a  moral  self- 
know  any  spell  that  can  move  them  abasement  about  incurring  which 
more.  We  regret  to  see  that  he  has  he  does  not  hesitate  at  all,  and 
been  caricatured  on  the  stage,  a  yet  which  is  a  hundred  times  more 
mark  of  disrespect  which,  however  damaging  than  any  mere  levity  of 
he  may  have  personally  deserved  it,  mien. 

should   never   have  been   shown   to        The  signs  of  the  times  are  cheer- 

the    First    Minister  of    the  Crown,  ing    for    Conservatives.     Opinion  is 

Ministers  cannot  be  restrained   from  coming  round    to    their    side  with 

degrading  themselves  if  they  choose  that  even  and    deliberate    progress 

to  do  it  by  playing  to  the  gallery ;  which  gives    promise    that    it    will 

but    they    should    be  compelled   to  continue    in  the    same   way,   being 

show  some  regard  for  their  ofiBces,  not  suddenly  nor  capriciously  moved, 

and  not  to   let  them  furnish   coarse  but  turning  after  reflection.     There 

amusement  for    the    vulgar.'*'     The  is  not  the  least  reason  for  desiring 

Premier  committed  the  great  blun-  that  the  reaction  should  quicken  its 

der  of    making   himself  cheap,  and  pace.     Far  more  important  is  it  that 

he  is  no  longer  thought  worth  hav-  the  party  of  order,  when  called  to 

ing.     He  descended  into  the  gutter,  office,  should  have  such  support  as 

and  is  of  no  more  account  than  any  may  enable  it  to    give  effect  to  its 

other  of  the  contents  of  the  kennel,  policy,  and  more  especially  to  place 

In  short,  he  exemplifies  an  old  pro-  our  foreign   relations    on    a   proper 

verb  which,  in  spite  of  its  mustiness,  footing.      But    any   chance    division 

we  may  be  sufl^ered   on    this    occa-  in  Parliament  may  lead  to  a  dissolu- 

sion  to  write — '*  Familiarity  breeds  tion ;  we  are   not,   we   hope,  unpre- 

CoNTEMPT.*'     If  he  had   cocked  his  pared;  and  when   the  election  does 

hat  on  one  side,  stuck  a  cigar  in  his  come,   it  will    probably    prove    that 

cheek,  and  lounged  along   a  West-  we  have  not  *^  worked  and  waited'' 

end    street,    he    would    understand  in  vain. 

*  Foote  once  entcrtAined  an  idea  of  caricaturing  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  stage.  Bo^- 
well  asked  the  Doctor  how  he  would  act  If  such  a  liberty  were  taken  with  him. 
"Sir,  I  would  have  broken  his  bones/'  was  the  great  Samuel's  answer;  and  the  ftsar 
entertained  by  the  less  Samuel  for  his  bones,  caused  that  lively  person  to  think 
better  of  his  Intention.  Johnson  could  with  Justice  be  indignant  at  the  Uiought  of 
such  an  outrage,  for  lie  had  never  failed  to  respect  himself. 
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